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BIOGRAPH Y, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, POLITICS, 
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TALL or a srovides in a concise and condensed 
q Bt sink Wan epitome of the information given in 


elope diasstich as may prove sufficient for alf ordiftary — 


An encyclopedia is now recognised to be as indispensable a book of 
reference as a dictionary; for while the latter explains and defines the 
} vehicle of thought, the former seeks to define the subject-matter. Now, 
_ the rapid increase in the vocabulary of a nation, which makes the possession 
of an up-to-date dictionary almost one of the necessaries of life, is evidently 
due to the vast increase in the number of facts which the language has to 
describe or interpret ; and if it is difficult to keep pace with the growth in 
the language, it is obviously more difficult to attain even a working know- 
ledge of the array of facts which in this age come before us for discussion. 
No man can now peruse even a daily newspaper without being brought face 
. to face with details about questions of the deepest interest to him, and he 
is often unable to grasp the meaning of what he reads for want of additional 
kn@wledge or explanation. In short, it becomes more and more a necessity 
of modern life to know something of everything. A little knowledge is 
, not dangerous to those who recognise it to be little, and it may be sufficient 
to gnable those who possess it to understand and enjoy intelligently what 
would otherwise only weigh as a burdensome reflection upon their ignorance. 
Petailed knowledge of any subject in this age of specialisation can be acquired 
only by study of the works specifically devoted to,it. What is wanted in 
a popular encyclopedia is succinct information—the more succinct the 
better, so long as it gives what is required by the inquiry, leaving it to the 
authorities in each subject to supply the information desired by fhosé 

intent off pursuing it further. : 
«The viffle of an Encyclopedia of —, scope*must depend, ee 
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upon tue careful selection of its materials, and in this respect it is hoped 
that “Nuttall’s ” will be found adequate to any reasonable demands unde 
uWpon+ it. Within the necessary limits of a single volume the Edétors 
persuade themselves that they have succeeded in including a wide range of 
subjects, and they trust that the information given on these will meet the 
wants of those for whom the book has been compiled. @To the careful 
Newspaper Reader, to Heads of Families, with children at schgol, whose 
persistent questions have often to go without an answer, to the School- 


master and Tutor, to the Student, to the Busy Man and Man of Business * 


it is believed that this volume will prove a solid help. 

& The, Nuttall Encyclopedia’ is offered as a companion volume to 
“ Nuttalf’s Standard Dictionary ” ; like the Dictionary it can lie on the 
desk ready to hand, and its size and arrangement make rapid reference 
easy. : 

In this new and revised edition which has been entirely reset all the 
information given in previous editions has been carefully checked and 
brought up to date, while a large number of new articles have been added. 
In Science and Invention the amazing progress of the last few years, 
which have seen the invention and development of the petrol engine: 
mechanical flight, and wireless telegraphy and telephony, makes large 
additions necessary. In Geography the Great War altered the face of 
Europe and affected other quarters of the globe. Biography, History, 
Literature and Art are all subjects that call for continual expansion. By 


careful selection and arrangement the Editors trust that they have done ~ 


justice to all these new claims without unduly curtailing the space given 
to the older subjects, such as Mythology, Classics, Religion, and Philosophy, 
or sacrificing any of the features that have won so much appreciation for 


the Encyclopedia in the past. If any discerning reader objects that thee 


new Encyclopedia is now less classical and more scientific than the old 
one, he will surely admit that that is but in accordance with the +rend of 
modern life and unavoidable. | = 
It may be of assistance to the reader if a synopsis is given of the general 
scheme upon which the Encyclopedia is based. The subjects dealt with 
could be roughly classified under the following headings, which are ranked 
in the order of importance attached to them : x 
|. Biographies.—The/ dates, nationalities and achievements of. noted 
4° people inn allgages. " x 
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2. Geography.—Concise articles on countries, location of towns, rivers, 
"ie ‘mountains, etc., distinguishing characteristics, ete. Popitiations 
- are given in an appendix at the end. ss 


3. History.—All important epochs, movements, and events, with dates 
and historical significance. | 

4. Classicaand Mythological references. 

5. Interatwre—Summaries of the principal authors and poets, past 
and present, with notes upon the world’s greatest books. 

* 6. Science and Invention—Short articles on general subjects, especially 
modern invention, with definition of terms. 

7. Religions of the World and their respective beliefs and 2obj ets of . 
worship, together with ancient and modern Schools of 
philosophy. 

8. Politics —General movements and aims of political parties at home 
and abroad. 

9. Art, Music, and the Stage. 

10. Sport. 

ll. Business. 

12. Law.—Definition of terms and short articles on procedure, courts, etc. 

13. General—A large number of miscellaneous subjects which cannot 
be classified under the above headings. 

A new feature of this Encyclopedia which it is believed will be found of 

great value is the APPENDICES in which are given: 

(a) A list of towns, giving the populations. 

(6) Pseudonyms of well-known writers and artists. 


%(c) A list of the principal characters in drama and fiction; this com- 
pilation has been made as comprehensive as possible, covering 
both past and present writers of many countries. 

gd) Motor-Car Index Marks. 


~ 

° 
: The figures in parentheses at the end of the biggraphies give the years 
of birth and death. 

Where it has been thought necessary and found practicable, the syllable 
accented in pronunciation has been shown by the mark ‘—as Abruz’zi® ° 
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A’ALI PASHA, an eminent reforming Turkish states- 
man (1815-1871). 
AACHEN. See AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
RG, a trading town on the Liimfiord, in the 
N. of Jutland. 
AAR, a large Swiss river about 200 m. long, which falls 
into the Rhine as it leaves Switzerland. 
at a fertile Swiss canton bordering on the 


AARHUS, a port on the E. of Jutland, with a con- 
siderable export and import trade, and a fine old 
Gothic cathedral. 

AARON, the elder brother of Moses, and the first high- 
priest of the Jews, an office he held for forty years. 
AB, the fifth month of the ecclesiastical, and eleventh 

of the civil, year in the Jewish calendar. 

ABACA, ila hemp, or the plant, native to the 
Philippines, which yield it in quantities. 

ABACUS, « tablet crowning a column and its capital; 
a calculating apparatus, consisting of a grooved 
board containing pebbles or a wire frame on which 
beads are strung, used by the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Mexicans, and other peoples, 
and still extant in various forms. 

ABADDON, the bottomless pit, or the angel thereof. 

@ mountain chain in Palestine, NE. of the 
Dead Sea, the highest point being Mount Nebo. 

ABATEMENT, a mark of disgrace in a coat of arms. 

ABAUZIT, » a French Protestant theologian 
and a mathematician, a friend of Newton, and much 
esteemed for his learning by Rousseau and Voltaire 
(1679-1767). 

ABBAS, uncle of Mohammed, founder of the dynasty 
of the Abbasides (566-652). 

ABBAS THE GREAT, shah of Persia, of the dynasty 
of the Sophis, great alike in conquest and adminis- 
tration (1557-1628). 

MIRZA, a Persian prince, a reformer of the 
Persian army, and a leader of it, unsuccessfully, 
however, against Russia (1783-1833). 

ABBASIDES, a dynasty of 37 caliphs who ruled as 
such at Bagdad from 750 to 1258. 

ABBA’TI, NICCOLO DELL’, an Italian fresco-painter 


® (1512-1571). 

ABB a thriving old town on the Somme, 
12 w@ up, with an interesting house architecture, 
and # cathedral, unfinished, in the Flamboyant 
a Used as a base by British troops in the Great 
ar. 

EY, 2 church institution forming the dwelling- 

e of a community of monks or nuns. It usually 
comprises a church, chapter house, refectory, 
cloisters, dormitories, guest-room, almonry, hospital, 
library, and other buildings, together with gardens. 
Among the principal British abbeys are those at 
Westminster, Canterbury, Durham, Fountains, and 
Holyryod. The first English abbey was that 
founded at Bangor in 560. 

ABBOT, head of an abbey. There were two classes 
of abbots : Abbots Regular, as being such in fact, and 
Abbots Commer@fatory, as guardians and drawing 
the reven 

A3BOT, GEORGE. srchbishop of Canterbury in the 
reigns of Jame gi and Charles I., and one of the 


ABEL 


translators of King James’s Bible; an enemy of 
Laud’s, who succeeded him (1562-1633). 

ABBOT OF MISRULE, a person elected tosuparl pipnd 
the Christmas revelries. 

ABBOTSFORD, the residence of Sir Walt Scott, Gn 
the Tweed, near Melrose, built by him in 1811 on the 
site of a farm called Cartleyhole. 

ABDAL’LAH, the father of Mohammed, famed for his 
penety (545-570); also a caliph of Mecca (622- 

ABDALRAH’MAN, the Moorish governor of Spain, 
defeated by Charles Martel at Tours in 732. 

ABDALS (lit. servants of Allah), a sect of Moslem 
fanatics in Persia. 

ABD-EL-KA/’DIR, an Arab emir, who for fifteen years 
waged war against the French in N. Africa, but at 
length surrendered prisoner to them in 1847. On 
his release in 1852 he became a faithful friend of 
France (1807-1883). 

ABD-EL-KRIM, leader of the Riff rebels in Morocco 
against the French and Spanish. A son of 
Mohammed Abd-el-Krim, President of the Republic 
of the Riff, he fought to re-establish his country’s 
freedom, using great ability to organise the tribesmen 
into the semblance of a modern army. Before he 
was forty he had retaken much Spanish territory, and 
he then turned his attention to France. From 1920 
to 1925 he met with several successes, but in 1926 
he surrendered to the French at Fez and was exiled 
to the Mascerene Islands. 

ABDE’RA, a town in ancient Thrace, proverbial for 
the stupidity of its inhabitants. 

ABDICATIONS : the most celebrated are those of the 
Roman Dictator Sylla in 70 B.c.; Diocletian in 
A.D. 305; Charles V. in 1556; Christina of Sweden 
in 1654; Napoleon in 1814 and 1815; Charles X. 
in 1830; Louis Philippe in 1848; Ferdinand of 
Austria in 1848; Isabella II. of Spain in 1870; 
Amadeus I. of Spain in 1873; Milan of Servia in 
1889; Pedro II. of Brazil in 1889; Hamid II. of 
Turkey in 1909; Manoel of Portuga,in 1910; Puyi 
of China in 1912; Nicholas II. of Russia in 1917; 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria in 1918; Wilhelm II. of 
Germany in 1918; Karl of Austria in 1918; Con- 
stantine of Greece in 1917; George II. of Greece in 
1924; Muhammad VI. of Turkey in 1922: and 
Amanullah of Afghanistan in 1929. 

ABDIEL, one of the seraphim, who withstood Satan 
in his revolt against the Most High. 

ABDUL AZIZ, sultan of Turkey from 1861, in succes- 
sion to Abdul-Medjid (1830-1876). 

ABDUL-HAMID IL., deposed sultan of Turkey, brother 
to Abdul-Aziz, and hjs successor ; under him Turkey 
suffered serious dismemberment, and the Christian 
subjects in Armenia and Crete were cruelly 
massacred. He was deposed in 1909 (1842-1918). 

ABDUL-MED’JID, sultan of Turkey, in whose defence 
against Russia England and Franee undertook jhe 
Crimean war (1823-1861). 

A’BECKET, GILBERT, an English humorist, who 
contributed to Punch and other organs; wrote the 
“* Comic Blackstone ’’ and comic histories of England 
and Rome (1811-1856). 

ABEL, the second scm of Adam and Eve; slain by his 
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a theologian and scholastic 

ye re 

ectic ’ passion for e) 
= his misfortunes; madéconceivability the test 
of credibility. and was a great teacher in his day 
(1079-1142), 
a Dominican monk, the confessor of Catharine 
de Medici (1603-1691). 
CERRA’GES, a powerful Moorish tribe in 
Grenada, whose fate in the 15th century has been 
the Seay of interesting romance. 

ABEN-EZ’RA, a learned Spanish Jew and commen- 
tator on the Hebrew scriptures (1090-1168). 2 
ABERA’VON, a town and seaport in Glamorganshire, 
with copper and iron works, for some years the 

Parliamentary seat of Ramsay MacDonald. 

ABERCORN, 3RD DUKE OF, became the first Gover- 

nor of Northern Ireland in 1922, having at one time 
+ as M.P. for Londonderry and been Treasurer to 
Houschold (1869- 

ROMBIE, LASCELLES, English poet; educated 
at Malvern and Manchester University, he published 
several volumes of poetry and some critical essays, 
the first work appearing in 1908 (1881-— ). 

ABERCROMBY, SIR RALPH, a distinguished British 
general of Scottish birth, who fell in Egypt after 
Pee the French at Aboukir Bay (1731-1801). 

» the fourth city in Scotland, on the E. 
oak between the mouths of the Dee and Don; 
built ‘of grey granite, with many fine public edifices, 
a flourishing university, a large trade, and thriving 
manufactures. Old Aberdeen, on the Don, now 
incorporated in the municipality, is the seat of a 
cathedral church, and of King’s College, founded in 
1404, united with the university in the new town. 

ABERDEEN, 4TH EARL OF, a shrewd English states- 
man, Prime Minister of England during the Crimean 
war (1784-1860). 

ABERDEENSHIRE, a large county in NE. of Scot- 
land; mountainous in SW., lowland N. and E.; 
famed for its granite quarries, its fisheries, and its 
breed of cattle. 

ABERNETHY, a small burgh in §S. Perthshire, with 
a Pictish round tower, and once the capital of the 
Pictish kingdom. 

ABERNETHY, JOHN, a distinguished surgeon and 
authority on stomachic diseases (1764-1831). 

ABERRATION OF LIGHT. In order that a certain 
star may be observed, the telescope must be pointed 
in a direction slightly different from that in which 
it would be pointed if the earth were not rotating 
on its axis. As a consequence the star appears to 
describe an ellipse in the heavens, and from careful 
measurements we can calculate the speed of the 
earth in its orbit, and hence its distance from the sun. 

ABERYST’ WITH, a town and seaport in Cardiganshire, 
Wales, with a university. 

AB’GAR XIV.,% king of Edessa, one of a dynasty of 
the name, a contemporary of Jesus Christ, and said 
to have corresponded with Him. 

ABHORRERS, the Royalist and High Church party 
in England under Charles II., so called from their 
abhorrence of the principles of their opponents. 

ABIGAIL, the widow of Nabal, espoused by David. 

ABICH, WILHELM HERMANN, a German mineralogist 
and traveller; conducted explorations in Persia and 
Daghestan (1806-1886). 

ABINGDON, a borough in Berks, 6 m. S. of Oxford. 

ABIOGENESIS, the theory that,Jiving organisms arose 
from non-living matter. Though it may have 
occurred in the remote past, there is no evidence that 
it takes place to-day. 

ABIPONES, a once powerful warlike race in La Plata, 
now nearly all absorbed. 

ABNER, a Hebrew general under Saul; assassinated 
by Joab. 

ABO, the old capital of Finland and seat of the govern- 
ment, on the Gulf of Bothnia. 

ABOLITIONISTS, a society formed in the Northern 
States of America in 1832 advagating the abolition 
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ABRAHAM-MEN, a class of lunatics 
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set eo Supers who wandered 
ABRAN "TES, a town in Portugal, on the Tagus ; sleek 


py Ee Marshal Junot, 1807, and giving the title of Duke 


ABRAXAS STONES, stones with cabalistic figures on 
them used as talismans. 

ABRUZ’ZI, a highland district in the Apennines. 

ABRUZ’ZI DUKE OF THE, Italian geographer and 
explorer; ascended Mt. Ruwenzori, Central Africa, 
1906 (1873-— B 

ABSALOM, a son of David, who rebelled against his 
father, and at whose death David gave vent to a 
bitter wail of grief. A name given by Dryden to 
the Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles IT. 

ABSOLUTE, THE, the philosophical name for the 
uncreated Creator, or creating cause of all things, 
dependent on nothing external to itself. 

ABSYRTUS, a brother of Medea, whom she cut in 
pieces as she fled with Jason, pursued by her father, 
throwing his bones behind her to detain her father 
who, in his pursuit of her, stopped to pick them up. 

ABT, FRANZ, a German composer of song-music 
(1819-1885). 

ABU, a mountain (6000 ft.) in Rajputana, with a foot- 
print of Vishnu on the top, and two marble temples 
half-way up, held sacred by the Jains. 

EKR, as the father of Ayesha, the father-in-law 
of Mohammed, the first of the caliphs and the 
founder of the Sunnites; d. 634. 

AB’U-KLBEA, in the Soudan, where the Mahdi’s forces 
were defeated by Sir H. Stewart in 1885. 

A’BUL-FARAJ, a learned Armenian Jew, who became 
bishop of Aleppo, and wrote a history of the world 
from Adam onwards (1226-1286). 

ABUL-FAZEL, the vizier of the great Mogul emperor 
Akbar, who wrote an account of his reign and of 
the Mogul empire; he was assassinated in 1604. 

UL-FEDA, a Moslem prince of Hamat in Syria, 
who in his youth took part against the Crusaders, 
and wrote historical works in Arabic (1273-1331). 

ABU-THA’LEB, uncle of Mohammed, and his protector 
against the plots of his enemies the Koreish. 

ABY’DOS, a town on the Asiatic side of the Hell®spont, 
famous as the home cf Leander, who swam the Helles- 
pont every night to visit Hero in Sestos, and as the 
spot where Xerxes built his bridge of boats to cross 
into Europe in 480 B.c.; also a place of note in 
Upper Egypt. 

ABYSSIN’IA, a mountainous country SE. of Nubia* 
with an area of 200,000 sq. m., made up of inde- 
pendent states, and a mixed population of —_ four 
inillions, the Abyssinians proper being of the’S te 
stock. It has also been called Ethiopja. Its inde- 
pendence was recognised by Italy in 1896, - \ is 
ruled as an empire on feudal lines. 

ACACIA, a large group of trees with entringent aka 
gum- yielding properties, natives of tropical Africa 
and Australia. 

ACADEMY, a public shady park or place of groves 
near Athens, where Plato taught his philosophy and 
whence his school derived its name, of which there 
are three branches, the Old, the Middle, and the 
New, represented respectively by Plato himself 
Arcesilaos, and Carneades. The French Academy, 
of forty members, was founded by Richelieu in 
1635, and is charged with the int@rests of the French 
language and literature, and in partiMular with the 
duty of compiling an authoritat{-° dictionary of tke 
French language. Besides these\ ere are in France 


ns of certain orders of 


. LAURENTI 
of Nuunitor, who saved the lives of Romulus and 
a Florentine Solty of 15th century, 
ACOLADSE. a gentle blow 
conferring knighthood. 
yy 3 ty Tuscan family, of 15th century, famous 
‘SO, the name of a Florentine family, of 12th 
and 13th centuries, great in jurisprudence. 
colony. 

ACCRINGTON, a manufacturing town in Lancs., 22 m. 
ACCUMULATOR, or secondary battery, a cell consist- 
ing of plates of lead dipping into sulphuric acid; 
plates undergo a chemical change ; ; if the plates are 
subsequently joined by a wire the change takes 
electricity is produced in the direction opposite to 
that of the charging current. < o 

an unhealthy district. 

ACETIC ee the pure acid of vinegar; 

ACETONE, a on liquid obtained by the distilla- 

tion of calcium acetate. It is used in the manu- 
a colourless gas with an unpleasant 
smell which burns with a hot, smoky flame; it is 
earbide. It is the first of a series of hydrocarbons 
known as the acetylenes, the other simpler members 
lene burning in oxygen produces an intensely hot 
flame which will melt the hardest steel. 
the Peloponnesus, formed especially against the 
influence of the Macedonians. 
hergic or Homeric period. 
A ‘A, the N. district of the Peloponnesus, eventu- 
ACHARD, FRANZ KARL. a Prussian chemist, one of the 
first to manufacture sugar from beetroot (1753-1821). 
(1814-1876). 

ACHA’TES, the attendant of A‘neas in his wandering 

type of, fidelity. 

ACHELO’US, a river in Greece, which rises in Mt. 
f river, the oldest of the sons of Oceanus, and 
he father of the Sirens. 

ACHENWALL, GOTTFRIED, a German economist, the 

founder of statistic science (1719-1772). 

several rivers in Greece more or less suggestive of it. 
ACH’ERY, a learned French Benedictine of St. Maur 

of the shield and accessories ; also known as Hatch- 

ment. 

P off W. coast of Jreland, co. Mayo, with a bold head- 

land 2222 ft. k 

ACHILLE’ nfinished poem of Statius. 


a the wife of Faustulus, end 
netnoas in scholarship ns wee 
a sword on the shoulder 
for their | 
ACCRA’, capital and chief port in British Gold Coast 
N. of Manchester. 
when an electric current is passed through it the 
Place in the opposite direction and a current of 
an ancient city 9 m. NE. of Naples; 
yore prone ms the salts are 
facture of chloroform, iodoform, and cordite (q.v.). 
usually prepared by the action of water on calcium 
being allylene, crotonylene, and valerylene. Acety- 
ACHZZAN LEAGUE, a confederation of 12 towns in 
ACHZ®’ANS, the common name of the Greeks in the 
ally the whole of it. 
ACHARD, LOUIS AMEDEE, a prolific French novelist 
afteg the fall of Troy, remarkable for, and a perennial 
indus, and falls into the Ionian Sea; also the god 
fick an eminent German painter (1556-1621). 
ACH’ERON, a river in the underworld; the name of 
A HIEVEMEI the full representation in heraldry 
ACHILL, a mcky, boggy island, sparsely inhabited, 
ID, a 


is Memeh tame tor Wows Seciie and Mow 
JS, a leaf-like ornament on the capitals of 


of fiery cen bert tid, elector 

ACHILLES TENDO)D eo are oer the heel, 
where pte on was *Yulnerable. 

ACHMED PASHA, a French adventurer, served in 

French army, condemned to death, fled, and tine 

Austria; condemned to death a second time, par- 

doned, served under the sultan, was banished to the 
shores of the Black Sea (1675-1747). 

ACH’MET I., sultan of Turkey from 1603 to 1617; 
A. IL., from 1691 to 1695; A. II,. from 1703 to 1730, 
who gave asylum to Charles XII. of Sweden after his 
defeat by the Czar at Pultowa 

ACHIT’OPHEL, name given by yer to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury of his time. 

A’CI-REA‘LE, a seaport town in Sicily, at the foot of 
Mount Etna, in NE. of Catania, with mineral waters. 

A‘CIS, a Sicilian shepherd enamoured of Galatea, ya 
the Cyclops Polyphemus, out of je pi tee 
whelmed under a rock, from under w 

has since flowed as a river. 

ACK’ERMANN, RUDOLPH, an enterprising publisher 
of illustrated works in the Strand, a native of 
Saxony (1764-1834). J 

ACLINIC , the magnetic equator, which corre- 
sponds roughly with the geographical equator. If 
a magnetised needle is suspended so that it can turn 
in a vertical plane, the north pole dips if north of the 
aclinic line and the south if south of the line at an 
angle which increases as the poles are approached ; 
upon the line itself the needle remains horizontal. 

ACNE, a skin disease showing hard reddish pimples ; 
Acne rosacea, a congestion of the skin of the nose 
and parts adjoining. 

ACCEMETZ, an order of monks in the 5th century 
who by turns kept up a divine service day and night. 

ACOLYTE, a candidate for the priesthood who has 
reached the fourth stage of initiation; originally a 
youth who assisted in church ritual. 

ACONCA’GUA, the highest peak of the Andes, about 
100 m. NE. of Valparaiso, 22,867 ft. high; recently 
ascended by a Swiss and a Scotsman, attendants of 
Fitzgerald’s party. 

ACONITE, monk’s-hood, a poisonous plant of the 
ranunculus order with a tapering root. 
co » a most virulent poison from aconite, and, 
owing to the very small quantity sufficient to cause 
death, very difficult of detection when employed in 
taking away life. 

ACORN-SHELL, a crustacean attached to rocks on the 
sea-shore, described by Huxley as “ fixed by its 
ome and “‘ kicking its food into its mouth with its 

egs.”’ 

ACOUSTICS, the science of sound as it affects the ear, 
specially of the laws to be observed in the construc- 
tion of halls so that people may distinctly hear in 
them. ® 

ACRASIA, an impersonation in Spenser’s ‘ Faérie 
Queen,” of intemperance in the guise of a beautiful 
sorceress. 

ACRE, ST. JEAN D’, a strong place and seaport in 
Syria, at the foot of Mount Carmel, taken, at an 
enormous sacrifice of life, by Philip Augustus and 
Richard Coeur de Lion in 1191; held out against 
Bonaparte in 1799; its ancient name Ptolemais. 

ACRES, BOB, a coward in Sheridan’s ‘* Rivals ’’ whose 
“‘ courage always oozed out at his finger ends.”’ 

ACROAMATICS, esoteric lectures, i.e. lectures to the 
initiated. ; 

ACROLEIN, a colourless volatile liquid with a pungent 
odour obtained by the destructive distillation of fats. 

ACROLITHS, statues of which only the extremities 
are of stone. 

ACROP’OLIS, a fortified citadel commanding a @ity, 
and generally the nucleus of it, specially the rocky 
eminence dominating Athens. 

ACROSTIC, a form of verse, dating historically from the 
4th century, in which the initia] letters of the lines, 
read in order, spell a word or phrase. 

ACROTE’RIA, pedestals placed at the middle and the 
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AGEROU, a a ate changed into a stag for surprising 
when bathing, and aftegwards devoured by his 
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ACTINIC RAYS, sometimes termed ultra-violet rays, 
the invisible rays given off by a body under intense 
heat. They have a shorter wave-length and more 
rapid frequency than the violet rays. 

IUM, a radioactive element discovered by 
Debierne in 1900. It is one of the products of 
disintegration of the uranium (g.v.) series, which 
itself gives rise to a series of radioactive substances, 
the final state being lead. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS, a disease of a fungous nature on 
the mouth and lower jaw of cows. 

OTHERAPY, the treatment of disease by means 
of natural or artificial light rays. Finsen, in Den- 

k, was one of the first to apply this method in 
méecal pgactice, and it has since been widely 
wlopted. @ 

A , a town and promontory at the entrance of 
the Ambracian Gulf (Arta), in Greece, where 
Augustus gained his naval victory over Antony and 
Cleopatra, Sept. 2, 31 B.c. 

ACTON, SIR JOHN, an adventurer of English birth, who 
became prime minister of Naples, but was driven from 
the helm of affairs on account of his inveterate 
antipathy to the French (1737-1811). 

» LORD, a grandson of the former, who 
became a leader of the Liberal Catholics in England, 
M.P. for Carlow, and made a peer in 1869; a man 
of wide learning, and the projector of a universal 
history by experts in different departments of the 
fleld (1834-1902). 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, a narrative account in the 
New Testament of the founding of the Christian 
Church chiefly through the ministry of Peter and 
Paul, written by Luke, commencing with the year 
33, and concluding with the imprisonment of Paul 
in Rome in 62. 

ACUN’HA, TRISTAN D’, a Portuguese navigator, 
companion of Albuquerque, who gave his name to a 
group of volcanic islands in the South Atlantic 
(1506); Nuna d’, his son, viceroy of the Indies 
from 1528 to 1539; Rodrique d’, archbishop of 
Lisbon, who in 1640 freed Portugal from the Spanish 
domination, and established the house of Braganza 
on the throne. 

ACUPRESSURE, checking hemorrhage in arteries 
during an operation by compressing their orifices 
with a needle. 

ADAIR, SIR ROBERT, a distinguished English diplo- 
matist, frequently employed on the most important 
diplomatic missions (1763-1855). 

AL, a flat barren region between Abyssinia and 
the Red Sea. 

ADALBE’RON, *he archbishop of Rheims, chancellor 
of Lothaire and Louis V.; consecrated Hugh Capet ; 
d. 998. 

ADALBERT, a German ecclesiastic, who did much to 
extend Christianity over the North (1000-1072). 

ADALBERT, ST., bishop of Prague, who, driven from 
Bohemia, essayed to preach the gospel in heathen 
Prussia, where the priests fell upon him, and “ struck 
him with a death-stroke on the head,’’ April 27, 997, 
on the anniversary of which day a festival is held in 
his honour. 

ADA’LIA, a seaport on the coast of Asia Minor, on a 
bay of the same name. 

ADAM (i.e. man), the first satin, according to the 
Bible, of the human race. 

ADAM, ALEX., a distinguished Latin scholar, rector 
for 40 years "of the Edinburgh High School, Scott 
h@ving been one of his pupils (1741-1809). 

AM, LAMBERT, an eminent French sculptor 
(1700-1759). 

ADAM, ROBERT, a distinguished architect, born at 
Kirkcaldy, architect of the Register House and the 
University, Edinburgh (1728-1792). 

ADAM BEDE, George Eliot’s firs published 
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ADAMAS’TOR, the giant anes of storms, ae 
Camoens, in his “ Luciad,’’ represents as rising up 
before Vasco da Gama to w him off from the 
Cape of Storms, hencefort. —~ in consequence 
of the resultant success of the voyagers, the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

ADAMAWA, a region in the Lower 
healthy climate and a fertile soil, rich In all tropical 
products. 

ADAMITES, visionaries in Africa in the 2nd cen 
and in Bohemia in the 14th and 15th, who affec 
innocence, rejected marriage, and went naked. 

ADAMNAN, ST., abbot of Iona, of Irish birth, who 
wrote a life of St. Columba and a work on the Holy 
Places, of value as the earliest written (625-704). 

ADAMS, JOHN, the second president of the United 
States, and a chief promoter of their independence 
(1739-1826). 

ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY, his eldest son, the sixth 
president (1767-1848). ,; 

ADAMS, JOHN COUCH, an English astronomer, 
director of Cambridge Observatory, the discoverer 
simultaneously with Leverrier of the planet Neptune 
(1819-1892). 

ADAMS, PARSON, a country curate in Fielding’s 
** Joseph Andrews,”’ with a head full of learning and 
a heart full of love to his fellows, but in absolute 
ignorance of the world, which in his simplicity he 
takes for what it professes to be. 

ADAM'S BRIDGE, a chain of coral reefs and sand- 
banks connecting Ceylon with India. 

ADAM §S PEAK, a conical peak in the centre of Ceylon 
7420 ft. high, with a foot-like depression 5 ft. long 
and 23 broad atop, ascribed to Adam by the Moham- 
medans, and to Buddha by the Buddhists; it was 
here, the Arabs say, that Adam alighted on his 
expulsion from Eden and stood doing penance on 
one foot till God forgave him. 

se ey a town SE. corner of Asia Minor, 30 m. from 

e sea. 

ADANSON, MICHEL, a French botanist, born in Aix, 
the first to attempt a natural classification of plants 
(1727-1806). 

ADCOCK, A. ST. JOHN, novelist and journalist. 
Abandoning law for literature in 1893, he contributed 
a large amount of writing to periodicals. ‘‘ The 
Divine Tragedy,” ‘‘ Exit Homo,’ ‘‘A Man with 
figeee” = ee ‘** Billicks”’ are among his books 

AD’DA, an affluent of the Po, near Cremona; itflows 
through Lake Como; on its banks Bonaparte 
gained several of his famous victories over Austria. 

ADDER. See VIPER. 

ADDINGTON, HENRY, Lord Sidmouth, an English 
statesman; was for a short time Prime Minister, 
throughout a supporter of Pitt (1757-1844). 

ADDISON, 
After a period as medical professor at Sheffield he 
entered the House of Commons as M.P, for xton 
in 1914; became secretary to the Ministry of 
Munitions, and later head of the deparament ; was 
first Minister for Reconstruction in 1918, and Y) 
Minister of Health he was responsible fr \ 
Coalition Government’s housing scheme; on 
dispute arising over this he resigned, and later 
joined the Labour Party (1869- as 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, a celebrated English essayist; 
studied ‘at Oxford, became Fellow of Magdalen, was 
a Whig in politics, held a succession of Government 
appointments, resigned the last for a large pension ; 
was pre-eminent among BEnglish writers for the 
purity and elegance of his style, had an abiding, 
refining, and elevating influence .on the literature 
of the country; his name is asSociated with the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, as well as with a 
number of beautiful hymns (1672@° 719), . 

A’DELAAR, the name of honod given to Cort 
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DR. CHRISTOPHER, English politician. * 
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‘PORT, the haven ot Adel Adelaide (q.v.), a port 


of call, with a comrgdious 
ELAIDE, consort of William '¥. of 


AD QUEEN, 

England (1792-1849). 

ADELAIDEgOF ORLEANS, sister of Louis Philippe, 

his Egeria (1771-1841). 

.LBERG, a town of Carniola, 22 m. from Trieste, 

qe a large stalactite cavern, besides numerous 

ves near it. 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, a distinguished 
German philologist and lexicographer, born in 
Pomerania (1732-1806). 

A’DEN, a fortified town on a peninsula in British 
territory S. of Arabia, 105 m. E. of Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
. . eoaeee and military station, in a climate hot but 

- iv. 

AD’HERBAL, son of Micipsa, king of Numidia, killed 
by Jugurtha, 249 B.c. 

ADI GRANTH, the sacred books of the Sikhs. 

ADIAPH’ORISTS, Lutherans who in 16th century 
maintained that certain practices of the Romish 
Church, obnoxious to others of them, were matters 
of indifference, such as having pictures, lighting 
candles, wearing surplices, and singing certain 
hymns in worship. 

AD‘IGE, a river of Italy, which rises in the Rhetian 
Alps and falls into the Adriatic after a course of 
| ae Pend m.; subject to sudden swellings and over- 

to) 

ADIPOCERE, a fatty, spermaceti-like substance, pro- 
duced by ‘the decomposition of animal matter in 
moist places. 

ADIPOSE TISSUE, a tissue of small vesicles filled with 
oily matter, in which there is no sensation, and a 
layer of which lies under the skin and gives smooth- 
ness and warmth to the body. 

ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, a high-lying, pictur- 
esque granite range in the State of New York; 
source of the Hudson. 

ADJUTANT, a gigantic Indian stork, about 5 ft. in 
height, with an enormous beak, which feeds on 
carrion and offal, and is useful in this way, as storks 
are. Also an army rank, denoting a regimental 
staff-officer who assists a commanding officer in 
administrative work. 

ADLER, HERMANN, son and successor of the follow- 
ing, born in Hanover : a vigorous defender of his 
cogeligionists and their faith, as well as their sacred 
a was elected Chief Rabbi in 1891 (1839— 
1911). 

ADLER, NATHAN MARCUS, Chief Rabbi in Britain, 
born in Hanover (1803-1890). 

ADLERCREUTZ, a Swedish general, the chief pro- 
moter of the revolution of 1808, who told Gustavus 
IV. to his face that he ought to retire (1759- 


1815). 

apme’rus, king of Phere, in Thessaly, one of the 
Argonauts, under whom Apollo served for a time as 
neat-herd. See ALCESTIS. 

LE CRICHTON, THE, a comedy by Sir 

DJ. . Barrie, first produced in 1902. The chief 
character is Crichton, a butler, who takes control of 
a noble family he serves when they are wrecked and 
cast up on a desert island, and reverts to his previous 
position on return to civilisation. The original bearer 
of the nickname, ‘“* Admirable Crichton,” was a 
Scotsman, James Crichton, who was renowned both 
for his learning and his skill in swordsmanship. His 
brilliant career was cut short by treachery in Mantua 
(1560-1585). 

ADMIRAL, the gighest of naval ranks, of which there 
are in Pgitain four grades—admirals-of-the-fleet, 


admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals, each 
” rank with a .gstinctive flag, the red cross of St. 
George mark @ in the cantons. 


“in ‘the Pacific. 

. FRIEDRICH, king of Sweden, 
"reign "the nobles divided themselves into 1 
factions of the Caps, or the peace-party, 
Hats, or the war-pagty (1710-1771). 

ADOLPH, ST., a Spanish martyr; festival, Sept. bet 

ADOLPHUS, JOHN, an able London barrister 

criminal cases, and a voluminous cal eo 
(1766-1845). 

ADONA’I, the name used by the Jews for God instead 
of Jehovah, too sacred to be pronounced. 

ADOws Ss Shelley’s name for Keats in the elegy so 
entitle 

ADO'NIS, a beautiful youth beloved by Aphrodite 
(Venus), but mortally wounded by a boar and 
changed by her into a flower the colour of his blood, 
by sprinkling nectar on his body. 

ADOPTIONISTS, heretics who in the 8th century 
maintained that Christ was the son of God, not by 
birth, but by adoption, and as being one with Him 
in character and will. ae: 

ADOR’NO, an illustrious plebeian fam@y in oa, 
of the Ghibelline party, several of whom were Doges 
of the republic. 

ADOUR, a river of France, rising in the Pyrenees and 
falling into the Bay of Biscay. 

ADOWA’, a highland town in Abyssinia, and chief 
entrepot of trade. It was the scene of a battle in 
1896 in which the Abyssinians defeated the Italian 
general Baratieri. d 

ADRAS’TUS, a king of Argos, the one survivor of the 
first expedition of the Seven against Thebes, who 
died of grief when his son fell in the second. | 

ADRENALIN, a secretion produced in the neighbour- 
hood of the kidneys which causes many effects in 
all parts of the body, altering the blood pressure and 
the breathing movements. The amount of adrenalin 
secreted is increased by great fear or violent anger, 
giving rise to the usual symptoms of these emotions. 
Adrenalin has been prepared in the laboratory. 

ADRETS, BARON DES, a Huguenot leader, notorious 
for his cruelty ; died a Catholic (1513-1587). 

A’DRIA, an ancient town between the Po and the 
Adige; a flourishing seaport at one time, but now 
14 m. from the sea. 

A’DRIAN, name of six Popes: A.I., from 772 to 795, 
did much to embellish Rome; A. IL., from 867 to 
872, zealous to subject the sovereigns of Europe to 
the Popehood; A. III, from 884 to 885; A. IV., 
from 1054 to 1059, the only Englishman who 
attained to the Papal dignity; A. V., in 1276; 
A. VI., from 1222 to 1223. 

ADRIAN, ST., the chief military saint of N. Europe 
for many ages, second only to St. George; regarded 
as the patron of old soldiers, and protector against 
the plague. 

ADRIANO’PLE, a city on the highroad between 
Belgrade and Constantinople. The Ottoman capital 
until 1453. In 1913, during th@Balkan war, it 
toe besieged and captured by the Bulgarians and 
Serbs. 

ADRIA’TIC, THE, a sea 450 m. long separating Italy 
from Illyria, Dalmatia, and Albania. ; 

ULLAM, David’s hiding-place (1 Sam. xxii. 1), a 
royal Canaanitish city 10 m. NW. of Hebron. f 
ULLAMITES, an English political party who in 
1866 deserted the Liberal side in protest against a 
Liberal Franchise Bill then introduced. John 
Bright gave them this name. See 1 Sam. xxii. 

LA, a cow, in old Norse mythology, that 
grazes on hoar-fr@st, “‘ licking the rime from the 
rocks—a Hindu cow transported north,’’ surmises 
Carlyle. 

ADVENTISTS, various sects believing in the near 
approach of the Second Coming of Our Lord, found 
chiefly in America. The most famous ar@ the 
Second Adventists, founded by William Miller in 
1831, and the Seventh Day Adventists, founded in 
1844. 

ADVOCATE, LORD, chief counsel for the Crown in 

Scotland, public prosecutor of crimes, and a member 

of the administration in power. 
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aa ADVOCATES 6 
apvocat FACULTY OF, the body of lawyers 
plead at the Scottish 
ADVOCA > LIBRARY, a library belonging to i 
Feeney of Advocates in ‘Edinburgh, founded in 


ADVOCATES DIABOLI, the devil’s advocate, a 
functfonary in the Roman Catholic Church appointed 
to show reason eraient a proposed canonisation. 

FZACUS, a Greek king renowned as an administrator 
of aiitunttve justice, aftergdeath appointed one 
of the three judges in Hades, with Minos and Rhada- 


anthus 
EDILES, magistrates of ancient Rome who had charge 
of the public buildings and public structures gene- 


rally 

Z#ZE’TIS, king of Colchis and father of Medea. 

ZEGEUS, the father of Theseus, who threw himself 
into the Algean Sea, so called after him, in the 
mistaken belief that his son, who had been to slay 
the Minotaur, had been slain by the latter. 

ZAGI'NA, an island 20 m. SW. of Athens, in a gulf of 
the same name. 

7HGIR, a giant of Norse mythology, also figuring in 
the Sagas as a god of the sea. 

FAGIS (lit. a goat’s skin), the shield of Zeus, made of 
thtghide the goat Amalthea (q.v.), representing 
@iginally ghe storm-cloud in which the god invested 
himself when he was angry ; it was also the attribute 
of Athena, bearing in her case the Gorgon’s head. 

ZEGIS’THUS. See AGAMEMNON. 

ZEL’FRIC, a Saxon writer of the end of the 10th 
century known as the ‘‘ Grammarian.”’ 

ZELIA’NUS, CLAUDIUS, an Italian rhetorician who 
wrote in Greek, and whose extant works are valuable 
for the passages from prior authors which they have 
preserved for us. 

ZEMI’LIUS PAULUS, the Roman Consul who fell at 
Cannze, 216 B.c.; also his son, surnamed Mace- 
donicus, so called as having defeated Perseus at 
Pydna, in Macedonia. 

ZENE’AS, a Trojan, the hero of Virgil’s ‘“‘ Aneid,” 
who in his various wanderings after the fall of Troy 
settled in Italy, and became, tradition alleges, the 
forefather of the Julian Gens in Rome. 

7ZENEAS SILVIUS. See PICCOLOMINI. 

baal og , an epic poem by Virgil, of which Aineas is 

e hero. 

ZENESIDEMUS, a scepticai philosopher, born in Crete, 
who flourished shortly after Cicero, and summed up 
under ten arguments the contention against dogma- 
tisin in philosophy. See ‘‘ Schwegler,’’ translated 
by Dr. Hutchison Stirling. 

ZEOLIAN ISLANDS, the Lipari Islands (q.v.). 

#O’LIANS, one of the Greek races who, originating in 
Thessaly, spread north and south, and emigrated 
into Asia Minor, giving rise to the A®olic dialect of 
the Greek language. 

7E’OLUS, the Greek god of the winds. 

ZEON, among the Gnostics, one of a succession of 
powers conceived as emanating from God and 
presiding over successive creations and transforma- 
tions of being. 

7ZEPYOR’NIS, a gigantic fossil bird of Madagascar, of 
which the ov is six times larger than that of an 
ostrich. 

Zi’QUI, a tribe on NE. of Latium, troublesome to the 
Romans until subdued in 302 B.c. 

AERATED BREAD, bread of flour dough charged with 
carbonic acid gas. 

ary WATERS, waters aerated with carbonic 
acid gas 

AEROLITES, fused masses of metal or stone falling 
from the sky and known popularly as fireballs, 
meteoric stones, thunderbolts, etc. Many so-called 
** sacred stones,” such as the Caaba of the Moham- 
medans, are believed to be aerSlites. 

AEROPLANES. See AVIATION. 

7ES’CHINES, a celebrated Athenian orator, rival of 
Demosthenes, who in the end prevailed over him by 
persuading the citizens to believe he was betraying 
tlaem to Philip of Macedon, so that he left Athens 
and settled in Rhodes, where he founded a school 
as a rhetorician (389-814 B.o.). 

72S’CHYLUS, the father of the Greek tragedy, who 
distinguished himself as a soldier both at Marathon 


and Salamis before he figured as a poet; wrote, it 
is nei toe seventy dramas, of which only seven 
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cock, the emblem of vintianoe, and the serpent. of 
prudence, were sacred to him, 

AESON, the father of Jason, wigs restored to youth by 
Medea. 

ZZ’SOP, a celebrated Greek fabulist of the 6th century | 
B.C., Of whose history little is known except that he 
was originally a slave, manumitted ty Iadmon of 
Samos, and put to death by the Delphians, probably 
for some witticism at their expense. 

ZESO’PUS, a celebrated Roman actor, a friend ¢of 
Pompey and Cicero 

ZESTHETICS, the science of the beautiful in nature 
and the fine arts. 

AE’TIUS, a Roman general, who withstood the aggres- 
sions of the Barbarians for twenty years, and de- 
feated Attila at Chalons, 451; assassinated out of 
jealousy by the Emperor Valentinian IIl., 454. 

ZETO’LIA, a country of ancient Greece N. of the Gulf 
of Corinth. 

AFFIDAVIT, an old legal form still in use, being a 
written statement of evidence given on oath before 
a magistrate or commissioner for oaths. 

DENIS AUGUSTE, archbishop of Paris, 
suffered death at the barricades, as, with a green 
bough in his hand, he bore a message of peace to 
the insurgents (1793-1848). 

AFGHAN’ISTAN’, a country in the centre of Asia, 
between India on the east and Persia on the west, 
its length about 600 m. and its breadth about 500 m., 
a plateau of immense mountain masses, and high, 
almost inaccessible, valleys, occupying 278,000 sq. 
m., with extremes of climate, and a mixed turbulent 
population, majority Afghans. The country, long 
a bone of contention between England and Russia, 
is now independent. 

AF’GHANS, THE, a fine and noble but hot-tempered 
race of the Mohammedan faith inhabiting Afghani- 
stan. The Afghans proper are called Pathans in 
India, and call themselves Bani Israel (sons of 
Israel), tracing their descent from King Saul. 

AFRA/‘NIUS, a Latin comic poet who flourished 
100 B.©. ; also a Roman Consul who played a pro- 
minent part in the rivalry between Cesar and 
Pompey, 60 B.c, 

AFRICA, one of the five great divisions of the globe, 
three times larger than Europe, seven-tenths of it 
within the torrid zone, and containing over 
200,000,000 inhabitants of more or less dark- 
skinned races. Long a terra incognita, it was in the 
19th century parcelled out by European nitions, 
chiefly Britain, France, and Belgium, and with more 
ee and appliance of resource by Britain than any 

er. 

AFRICA’NUS, JULIUS, a Christian historian and 
chronologist of the 8rd century. 

RIDIS, a treacherous tribe of eight clans, oftene 

at war with each other, in a mountainous region on 

the North-Western frontier of India W. of Peskawar. 

oom ER, one born in 8. Africa of ®utch 
scent. 


T’, a powerful evil spirit in the Mohammedan 
mythology. 

AGA KHAN (Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah), the fleaad ® 
the Ismaili Mohammedans, a keen traveller and noted 
racehorse owner, For his loyal services during the 

Great War he was granted the status of a first-class 
tack He spends much of his time in England 
io- 

AGA’DES, a once important depét of trade in the S. 
of the Sahara, much decayed. 

AGADIR, a port of Morocco some 20 m. south of Cape 
Ghir, where in 1911 the German gunboat Panther 
was sent with promises of assistageze to the natives 
in their struggle against France. The®affair nearly 
started a Kuropean war. 

AGAG, a king of the Amalekites, quered by Sauf 

and hewn in pieces by order of Santwel. 


a fountain in Beotia, near Helicon, 
te fe een a ee a ae 


iin ne god the primitive Christians 
the Last Supper, in which 
r the kiss of peace as token of 


‘ INE a community of mystics whose founder, 
in 1859, was Henry J. Prince, a clergyman. Its 
1c. uarters were at Bridgwater. The name 
es “e the abode of love.” 
3AR-AGAR, a gum extracted from a sea-weed, used 
bacteriological investigations. 
AGA SIAS, a sculptor of Ephesus, famous for his 
; of the ‘* Gladiator.’ 
LOUIS, a celebrated Swiss naturalist, in the 
pment especially of ichthyology, and in connec- 
pm with the glaciers ; settled as a professor of zoology 
ae pecker in the United States in 1846 (1807- 
_ AG’ATHE, ST., a Sicilian virgin who suffered martyr- 
dom at Palermo under Decius in 251; represented 
in art as crowned with a long veil and bearing a 
pair of shears, the instruments with which her 
breasts were cut off. Festival, Feb. 5. 
7“ passa a Byzantine poet and historian (536— 


582). 

AGATH’OCLES, the tyrant of Syracuse, by the mas- 
sacre of thousands of the inhabitants, was an enemy 
of the Carthaginians, and fought against them; was 

PP ye in the end (361-289 B.c.). 


THON, an Athenian tragic poet, a rival of 
Euripides’ (447-400 B.c.). 

AG’ATHON, ST., pope from 676 to 682. 
AG’DE, a French seaport on the Herault, 3 m. fram. 
the Mediterranean. 

A’GEN, a town on the Garonne, 84 m. above Bordeaux. 

AGES. In the Greek mythology four—the Golden, 
self-sufficient; the Silver, self-indulgent; the 
Brazen, warlike; and the Iron, violent; together 
with the Heroic, nobly aspirant, between the third 
and fourth. In archeology, three—the Stone Age, 
the Bronze, and the Iron. In history, the Middle 
and Dark, between the Ancient and the Modern. 
In Fichte, five—of Instinct, of Law, of Rebellion, of 
Rationality, of Conformity to Reason. In Shakes- 
speare, seven — Infancy, Childhood, Boyhood, 
Adolescence, Manhood, Age, Old Age. 


AG "DER, a sculptor of Rhodes of the first 
= » who wrought at the famous group of the 
aocoo 


AGESILA’ US, a Spartan king, victorious over the 
Persians in Asia and over the allied Thebans and 
Athenians at Coronea, but defeated by Epami- 
nondas at Mantinea after a campaign in Egypt; 

* d. 360 B.c., aged 84. 

AGGAS, RALPH, a surveyor and engraver of the 
16tl# century, who first drew a plan of London as 
welPas of Oxford and Cambridge. 

AGGLUTINATE LANGUAGES, languages composed 


f parts which are words glued together, so to 

Hoenig, 23 cownerd, 

4SINC ’, a small village in Pas-de-Calais, where 
Henry V. in a bloody battle defeated the French, 
Oct. 25, 1415. : 

A’GIS, the name of several Spartan kings, of whom 
the most famous were Agis III. and IV., the former 
famous for his resistance to the Macedonian domina- 
tion, d. 330 B.c.; and the latter for his attempts to 
carry a law for the equal division of land, d. 240 B.c. 

AGLAIA. See GRACES. 

AG’NADEL, a Lombard village, near which Louis XII. 
defeated the Ve#etians in 1509, and Vendéme routed 
Prince Eug®ne in 1705. 

AGNA’NO, LAKE. OF, a lake near Naples, now 
drained ; occug#d the crater of an extinct voleano, 
its waters in tate of constant ebullition. 
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Augustus by a marriage in 1193, declared null by 
the Church, who, being in consequence, 
died broken-hearted in 1201. 

AGNES SOREL, surnamed Dame de beauté, mistress 
of Charles vil. of France (1409-1450). 

AGNE’SI, GAETANA, a native of Milan, a 
woman of extraordinary ability and attainments, 
prelected for her father in mathematics in the 
University of Bologna under sanction of the ee : 

ed a nun at her birthplace (1718-1799). 

AG‘NI, the god of fire in the Vedic mythology, begets 
the gods, organises the world, produces and pre- 
serves universal life, and throughout never ceases 
to be fire. One of the three terms of the Yedic 
trinity, Soma and Indra being the otheg two. @- 

AGNOLO, a Florentine artist, friend of M@&hael A1Belo 
and Raphael, distinguished for his carvings in wood 
(1460-1543). : 

AGNOSTICISM, the doctrine which disclaims all know- 
ledge of the supersensuous, or denies that we know 
or can know the absolute, the infinite, or God. The 
ba itself was coined by Professor Huxley in 

AGNUS DEI, the figure of a lamb bearing a cross as a 
symbol of Christ, or a medal with this device; also 
a prayer in the Mass beginning with the words, 
“* Lamb of 

AGONIC LINE, a line drawn on a map of the world 
through all parts at which the magnetic needle points 
due north and south. There are three such lines, 
the first passes down the middle of America, the 
second passes through Western Russia, Arabia, and 
the East Indies to Australia. In the area between 
these two, i.e. the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
Europe and Africa, the compass points to the west 
of true north, whilst in Asia, the Pacific, and Western 
America it points to the east. The third agonic 
line encloses an oval space in Siberia and China. 
The reasons for their irregular distribution are 
obscure. 

AGORA, the forum of a Grecian town. 

AGOS’TA, a city on east coast of Sicily. 

AGOULT, MARIE, COMTESSE D’, a French authoress 
under the pseudonym of Daniel Stern ; through a 
liaison with Liszt became mother-in-law of Richard 
Wagner (1805-1876). 

AGOUST, CAPT. DE, a “ cast-iron”’ captain of the 
Swiss Guards, who on May 4, 1788, by order of the 
Court of Versailles, marched the Parliament of 
Paris out of the Palais de Justice and carried off the 
key. See Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution,” Bk. I., 
chap. viii. 

AGOU’TI, a rodent, native of Brazil® Paraguay, and 
Guiana : very destructive to roots and sugar-canes, 

A’GRA, a handsome city on the Jumna, in NW. 
Province of India, famous for, among other monu- 
ments, the Taj Mahal, a magnificent mausoleum 
erected near it by the Emperor Shah Jehan for 
himself and his favourite wife ; it is a centre of trade, 
and seat of manufactures of Indian wares. 

AG’RAM, otherwise Zagreb, the capital of Croatia in 
Jugo-Slavia, with a fine Gothic cathedral and a 
university ; is subject to earthquakes. 

AGRARIAN LAWS, jaws among the Romans regu- 
lating the division of lands. 

AGRIC’OLA, a Roman general, father-in-law of 
Tacitus, who conquered Great Britain in 80, re- 
called by the Emperor Domitian in 87, and retired 
into private life (37-93). 

AGRICOLA, JOHANN, a follower and friend of LutMer, 
who became his antagonist in the matter of the 
binding obligation of the law on Christians (1492- 


1566). 

AGRICOLA, RUDOLPHUS, a learned and accom- 
plished Dutchman, much esteemed by Erasmus, and 
much in advance of his time; his most igport ant 
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RIPPA, CORNELIUS, a native of Cologne, of 

« greens ne th ihe mervien ct ae: 
but devoted mainly to the study of the 

"sciences, which exposed him to various perse- 

cutions through life (1486-15485). 

AGRIPPA, HEROD. See HEROD. 

AGRIP’PA, M. VIPSANIUS, a Roman general, the 
son-in-law and favourite of Augustus, who dis- 

ed himself at the battle of Actium, and built 
the Pantheon of Rome (63-12 B.c.). : 

AGRIPPI’'NA, the daughter of Vipsanius Agrippa and 
Julia, and thus the granddaughter of Augustus; 
married Germanicus, accompanied him in his cam- 

paigns, and brought bis ashes to Rome on his death, 
= was banished from Rome by Tiberius, and 

AGRIPPINA, the daughter of Germanicus and the 
former, born at Cologne, and the mother of Nero. 
Her third husband was her uncle, the Emperor 
Claudian, whom she got to adopt her son, and then 
pofyned him, in order to place her son on the throne ; 
bet the lagter, resenting her intolerable ascendancy, 
had her put to death in 59. é 

AGTELEK, a village NE. of Pesth, in Hungary, with 
vast stalactite caverns, some of them of great height. 

AGUA’DO, ALEXANDRE MARIE, a wealthy banker 
of Spanish-Jewish descent, born in Seville, and 
naturalised in France; negotiated important Spanish 
on and was ennobled by Ferdinand VII. (1784- 

bers > CALIENTES, a high-lying inland trading town 

exico. 

AGUE-CHEEK, SIR ANDREW, a silly squire in 
*““ Twelfth Night.”’ 

AGUESSEAU’, HENRI D’, a French chancellor under 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., of unimpeachable integ- 
rity and unselfish devotion, a learned jurist and law 
reformer, who held bigh posts in the administration 
of justice (1668-1751). 

AGUINALDO, EMILIO, the leader of the insurgent 
Filipinos in their rising against the Spaniards. 
Later an ally of the Americans until the latter de- 
elared their intention to annex the Philippine 
Islands. He was ultimately captured (1869- ). 

AGUL’‘HAS, CAPE (i.e. the Needles), the most southerly 
point of Africa, 100 m. ESE. of the Cape, and, 
with the bank of the whole south coast, dangerous 
to shipping. 

A’HAB, a king of Israel fond of splendour, and partial 
to the worship of Baal (918-896 B.c.). 

AHASUE’RUS, a traditionary figure known as the 
— Jew; also the name of several kings of 

ersia 
, a king of “a who first brought Judea under 
tribute to Assyri 

AHLDEN, CASTLE ‘OF, a castle in Liineburg Heath, 
the nearly life-long prison-house of Sophia, the wife 
of George I. and the mother of George II. and of 
Sophie DorotMfea of Prussia. 

ABAD, the chief town of Guzerat, in the 
Bombay Presidency, a populous city and of great 
splendour in the last century, of which gorgeous 
relics remain. 
» & prince in the “‘ Arabian Nights,”’ noted for 
a magic tent which would expand so as to shelter 
an rong and contract so that it could go into one’s 
pocket. 

AH’MED SHAH, the founder of the Afghan dynasty 
and the Afghan power (1724-1773). 

AHMEDNUG’AR, a considerabl¢ Hindu town 122 m. 
E. of Bombay. 

AHOLIBAH, prostitution personified. See Ezek. xxiii. 

AHOLIBAMAH, a granddaughter of Cain, beloved by 
oo who at the Flood bore her away to another 
plane 
AH&RIMAN, the Zoroastrian impersonation of the 
evil principle, to whom all the evils of the world are 
ascribed. 

AIDAN, ST., the archbishop of Lindisfarne, founder of 
the monastery there and the apostle of Northumbria, 
sent thither from Jona on the invitation of King 
Oswaldin 635. 
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of Constance which condemned Huss (1350-1420). 

AILSA CRAIG, a rocky islet of A . 10 m. 

of Girvan, 2 m. in circumfereff€e. which Tises Seaantiy 
out of the sea at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde to 
a height of 1114 ft. 

, GUSTAVE, a French novelist, Isarn in Paris ; 
died insane (1818-1883). 

AIME, ST., archbishop of Sens, in France; d. ons 
festival Sept. 13. 

AIN, a French river. has its source in the Jura Mts. 
and falls into the Rhone; also a department or 
France between the Rhone and Savoy. 

» HENRY, English actor. Born at Leeds, he 
worked in a bank before going on the stage, and 
made his first London appearance in 1900 at the 
Lyceum. He won a name chiefly for his acting in 
melodramas and in Shakespeare (1879- ) 

ER, MAX, a native of Munich, the reviver of 
glass-painting in Germany (1807-1870). 

AI’NOS, a primitive thick-set, hairy race, now con- 
fined to Yezo and the islands N. of Japan, ab- 
original to that quarter of the globe and fast dying 


out. 

AINSWORTH, R., an English Latin lexicographer 
(1660-1743). 

AINSWORTH, WILLIAM HARRISON, a _ popular 
English novelist, the author of ‘* Rookwood” and 
“Jack Sheppard,”’ as well as novels of an antiquarian 
and historica] character (1805-1882). 

AIN-TAB, a Syrian garrison town 60 m. NE. of Aleppo ; 
trade in hides, leather, and cotton. 

AIR MINISTRY, THE, the Govt. dept. formed in 1917 
to look after the Royal Air Force and civil aviation. 
The Meteorological Office forms part of the Ministry. 

AIR RAIDS were first carried out over Great Britain 
during the Great War, the civil population being 
the main target of the German machines. The 
first raid was made on Christmas Eve, 1914, when a 
bomb was dropped from an aeroplane into a garden 
at Dover. In January, 1915, the first raid by 
Zeppelin airships was launched, and 4 people were 
killed in Norfolk. From then on raids were regu- 
larly made until August, 1918, and a system of raid 
warnings and “all clear”’ signals was introduced. 
Of all the raids the most destructive was the aero- 
plane raid on London on June 13, 1917, when 160 
people were killed and 432 were injured 

JOHN, famous contracting engineer. With 
his father he was responsible for the erection®f the 
Crystal Palace and numerous docks and railways 
all over the world. Sir John built the Assuan and 
Assiut dams on the Nile, and sat in Parliament from 
1887-1905 (1833-1911). 

AIRD, THOMAS, a Scottish poet, author of the 
** Devil’s Dream,” 
“Old Scotch Village ’’’; for nearly 30 years ar of 
the Dumfries Herald (1802-1876). 

AIRDRIE, a town in Lanarkshire, 11 m. BR. of Giliow, 
in a district rich in iron and coal; is of rapid growth; 
has cotton-mills, foundries, &c. 

AIRDS MOSS, a moor in Ayrshire, between thg rivs 
Ayr and Lugar. 

AIRE, a Yorkshire river which flows into the Ouse; 
also a French river, affluent of the Aisne. 

HIPS. See AVIATION. 

AIRY, SIR GEORGE BIDDELL, English astronomer. 
Professor of astronomy and mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, and Astronomer Royal 1836-1881. He was 
the first to enunciate the complete theory of the 
rainbow and helped in the preparation of a catalogue 
of stars. President of the British Association in 
1851 (1801-1892). . 

AISNE, a French river which, after a coutse of 150 m., 
falls into the Oise near Compiégne; also a departs 
ment in the N. of France. It wil the scene of a 
battle in the Great War in the autuliin of 1914, 
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and an important trade; is celebrated for 
its octagonal cathedral (in the middle of which is a 
stone the burial-place of Charlemagne), for 
treaties yg og 1668 and 1748, and for a European 
con 
-BAINS’, a small town near Chambéry, in the 
my pa Savoy, and much frequented by invalids for 


AJAC’ CIO, the capital of Corsica, the birth-place of the 
Bonaparte family, of Cardinal Fesch, and Bacciochi. 

AJALON, VALLEY OF, in Palestine, scene of a battle 

between Joshua and five Canaanitish kings, during 

which the sun and moon stood still at the prayer of 

Joshua, to enable him to finish his victory (Josh. 10). 

A’‘JAN COAST, a district on the E. coast of Africa, 
from Cape Guardafui to the mouth of the Juba, 
under the protectorate of Germany. 

A’JAX, the name of two Greek heroes in the Trojan 
war, and the synonym of a fiery and impetuous 
warrior: Ajax, the son of Telamon of Sparta, one 
of the bravest of the Greeks, who, on the death of 
Achilles, contended with Ulysses for his arms, but 
was defeated, in consequence of which he lost his 
reason and put an end to his life; and Ajax, the son 
of Oileus, swift of foot, like Achilles, who suffered 
shipwreck on his homeward voyage, as a judgment 
for an outrage he perpetrated on the person of 
Cassandra in the temple of Athena in Troy. 

AJMERE, a city in a small territory in the heart of 
Rajputana, under the rule of the Viceroy; well 
built, and contains some famous edifices. 

AJODHYA, an ancient city of Oudh, 77 m. E. of Luck- 
now, once, on religious grounds, one of the largest 
and most magnificent cities of India, now in ruins; 
the modern town is an insignificant place, but has 
an annual fair, attended by often 600,000 pilgrims. 

AK’ABA, a gulf forming the NE. inlet of the Red Sea. 

AKAKIA, DOCTOR, a satire of a very biting nature by 
Voltaire, directed against pretentious pedants of 
science in the person of Maupertuis, the President 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, which 
so excited the anger of Frederick the Great, the 
patron of the Academy, that he ordered it to be 
burnt by the common hangman, after 30,000 copies 
of it had been sold in Paris. 

, MARTIN, physician of Francis I., born at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, his real name being Sans- Malice ; 
1551. 

Ax’ BAR, the great Mogul emperor of India, who, 
after a minority of a few years, assumed the reins of 
government at the age of eighteen, and in ten or 
twelve years, such was his power of conquest, had the 
whole of India north of the Vindhya Mts. subject to 
hig rule. He was wise in government as well as 

pegrerful in war, and one of the most large-minded 
and largest-hearted rulers recorded in history. He 
reigned half a century (1542-1605). 
SIDE, MARK, an English physician, who wrote, 
a g other productions and pieces, the ‘‘ Hymn 
to the Naiads,’’ especially a poem entitled the 
** Pleasures of Imagination,’’ much quoted from at 
one time, and suggested by the study of Addison on 
the Imagination in the Spectator (1721-1770). 

AKERS, B. P., an able American sculptor (1825-1861). 

AKERMAN, a fortified town in Bessarabia, at the 
mouth of the Dniester. 

AKIBA, BEN JOSEPH, a famous Jewish rabbi of the 
2nd century, a great authority in the matter of 
Jewish traditign; flayed alive by the Romans for 
being congerned in a revolt in 135. 

AKKAS, a wandering race of negro dwarfs in Central 
Africa, with , a neads and hairy bodies, who live 


by hunting. 
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90 m. SE. of Calcutta. 
the dog that guarded the Seven Sleepers 


AL RAKIM, 
(g.v.), and that stoqd by them all through their long 


sleep. 

ALABA’MA, one of the United States of N. America, 
traversed by a river of the name, a little larger than 
England, highly fertile and a great cotton-growing 
country, and abounding in iron, coal, and marble; 
bounded on the W. by the Mississippi, on the N. by 
Tennessee, and the E. by Georgia. 

ALABAMA, THE, a war vessel built at Birkenhead for 
the Confederates in the American Civil War, for the 
devastation done by which, according to the decision 
of a court of arbitration, the English Government 
had to pay heavy damages of three millions of money. 

ALACOQUE, a French nun of a mystic 
tendency, the founder of the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart (1647-1690). 

ALADDIN, one of the chiefs of the Assassingn the 
13th century, better known by the nagne of th@Old 
Man of the Mountain. 

ALADDIN, a character in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” who 
became possessed of a wonderful lamp and a wonder- 
ful ring, by rubbing which together he could call two 
evil genii to do his bidding. 

ALADINISTS, freethinkers among the Mohammedans. 

ALAGO’AS, a maritime province of Brazil, N. of 
Pernambuco, with tropical products as well as fine 
timber and dye-woods. 

E L’ISLE, a professor of theology in the 
University of Paris, surnamed the Docteur universel 
(1114-1203). 

’, a town at the foot of the Cevennes, in the 
centre of a mining district; once the stronghold of 
French Protestantism. 

ALAMAN’NI, LUIGI, an Italian poet and diplomatist, 
born at Florence (1495-1556). 

ALAND ISLES, a group of 300 small islands in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, of which 80 are inhabited ; fortified 
by Russia; restored to Sweden 1919. 

ALANS, a barbarous horde from the East, who invaded 
W. Europe in the 4th and 5th centuries, but were 
partly exterminated and partly ousted by the 
Visigoths. 

ALAR’CON Y MENDO’ZA, JUAN RUIZ DE, a Spanish 
dramatist born in Mexico, who, though depreciated 
by his contemporaries, ranks after 200 years of 
neglect among the foremost dramatic geniuses of 
Spain, next even to Cervantes and Lope de Vega; 
he was a humpback, had an offensive air of conceit, 
and was very unpopular; he wrote at least twenty 
dramas, some of which have been translated into 
French ; d. in 1639. 

AL’ARIC L., the king of the Visigoths, a man of noble 
birth, who, at the end of the 4th and beginning of 
the 5th century, ravaged Greece, invaded Italy, and 
took and pillaged Rome; die® at Cosenza, in 
Calabria, in 412, at the early age of thirty-four. 

ALARIC II., king of the Visigoths, whose dominions 
included all Gaul and most of Spain; defeated by 
the Franks at Poitiers, and killed by the hand of 
Clovis, their king, in 567. 

ALARIC COTIN, Voltaire’s nickname for Frederick the 
Great, the former in recognition of him as a warrior, 
the latter as a would-be litterateur, after an in- 
different French poet of the name of Cotin. 

ALAS’CO, JOHN, the uncle of Sigismund, king of 
Poland, and a zealous promoter in that country of the 
Reformation; théfriend of Erasmus and Zwinglius 
(1499-1560). 

ALAS’KA, an immense territory belonging to the U.S. 
by purchase from Russia, extending from British N. 
America to Behring Strait; it was the scene of the 
Gold Rush of 1898, prior to which the inhabié@ants, 
chiefly Indians and Eskimos, lived by hunting and 
fishing and by the export of salmon; seal fishery 
valuable. 

ALASNAM, a hero figuring in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
as having erected eight statues of gold, and, in quest 
of a statue for a ninth unoccupied pedestal, finding 


ALAS’TO®, an avenging spirit in 
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ALAVA, DE, a Saitsh general, born in 
Vittoria, joined the Siena arty, and was aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of ellington, becoming 
read ambassador to London and Paris (1771 
ALBA LONGA, a city of Latium older than Rome. 
ALBA a province in Spain, with a capital of 
same name, 173 m. SE. of Madrid. 
near Alban Mount, 6 m. in circuit, 
occupying the basin of an extinct FO}OARO, its surface 
961 ft. above the sea-level. 
= M , & small mountain overlooking Alba 


Long: 
ALBAN, ‘sT., the first martyr in Britain to the Christian 
faith in 303 ; represented in art as carrying his head 
between his hands, having been beheaded. 


ALBA’NI, an Italian ‘painter, a disciple of Caracci, born 


surnamed the Anacreon of painting ; 
ore distinguished for grace than vigour. 
amily, members of 
which attained the highest dignities in the Church, 
one, Clement XI., having been Pope. 
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ALBANI, MME., adopted name of Marie Emma La- 


jeunesse, an operatic soprano singer. Of French- 
Canadian descent, she was born in Montreal, and 
made her opera debut at Milan at the age of 18. 
From 1872 to 1896 she appeared regularly at Covent 
Garden, and in 1911 made her farewell appearance 
at the London Albert Hall. Madea D.B.¥. in 1925, 
she died five years later (1852-1930). 


ALBA’NIA, the foriner Turkish province of Scutari and 


parts of Kossovo and Yanina, with its coast on the 
Adriatic and having an area of 20,000 sq.m. It was 
declared independent by the Treaty of London in 
1912, but was invaded by troops on both sides 
during the Great War. After the war the inde- 
pendence of the republic was guaranteed by the 
Supreme Council of the Allies. 

LAKE OF, a small crater-like lake 15 m. SE. 
of Rome, near which rises the Castel Gandolfo, where 
the Pope has a villa. 


ALBANY, the old Celtic name for the Scottish high- 


lands. Also famous bachelor chambers off Picca- 
dilly, where Gladstone and Macaulay, among others, 
were residents. 


ALBANY, a town in W. Australia, on King George 


Sound, 261 m. SE. of Perth, a port of call for 
Australian liners; also the capital of the State of 
New York, on the Hudson River, a well-appointed 
city ; seat of justice for the State, with a large trade 
and numerous manufactures. 


ALBANY, COUNTESS OF, wife of English pretender, 


Prince Charles Stuart, a dissolute woman (1753- 


1824). 
ALBATROSS, the largest and strongest of sea-birds, 
that ranges ovV@r the southern seas, often seen far 
from land; it is a superstition among sailors that it 
is disastrous to shoot one. 


ALBERO’NI, an Italian of humble birth, became a 


Cardinal of the Church and Prime Minister to 
Philip V. of Spain, wrought hard to restore Spain to 
its ancient grandeur, was defeated in his project by 
the quadruple alliance of England, France, Austria, 
and Holland, and obliged to retire (1664-1752). 


ALBERT, archbishop of Mainz, a dignity granted him 


by Pope Leo X. at the ransom of £15,000, which he 
was unable to pay, and which,.as the Pope needed 
it for building St. Peter’s, he ®orrowed, the Pope 
granting him the power to sell indulgences in order 
to repay the loan, in which traffic Tetzel was his 
chief salesman, a trade which roused the wrath of 
Luther and provoked the German Reformation 
(140-1545). 


* ALBERT, the last Grandmaster of the Teutonic 


knights, who being “ religious in an eminent degree 
and shaken in his belief ’’ took zealously to Protes- 
tantism and came under the influence of Luther, 
who advised him to declare himself Duke of Prussia, 
under the wing of Sigismund of Poland, in defiance 


ALBERT I., emperor of Ge 
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the emissaries of the Emperor Henry VI. in 1193. 


Festival, Nov. 21. 

y from 1298 to 1308, 
eldest son of Rudolf of Haps , ‘a most clutching, 
strong-fisted, adfully hungry, tough, and un- 
beautiful man, whom his nephew at last had to 
assassinate, and did assassinate, as hecrossed the 
river Reuss with him in a boat, May 1, 1308.” 


ALBERT I1., a successor, ‘“‘ who got three crowns— 


Hungary, Bohemia, and the Imperial—in one 
and we hope a fourth,” says the old historian, * w 
was a Resyenly: and eternal one,” for he died the next 


year, 1439 

ERT, King of the Belgians. Born in Brussels, a 
younger brother of King Leopold II., he became 
Count of Flanders in 1905 on the death of his father, 
and after travelling succeeded to the throne in 1909. 
A popular monarch, the events of 1914 established 
his reputation in the eyes of the world. He took 
command of the Belgian forces after the German 
invasion, and in 1918 led an offensive of the Allies 
Nate. unt in the recapture of the Belgian coast 


ALBERT, a French village in the department of the 


Somme on the Ancre, which was used as a base by 
British troops in the Great War. 


ALBERT MEDAL, a medal of gold and of bronze, 


instituted in 1866, awarded to civilians for acts of 
heroism by sea or land. 

MEMORIAL, a monument in memory of 
Albert the Prince Consort, husband of Queen 
Victoria, erected in Kensington Gardens. A large 
Gothic work, it cost £120,000 and is highly orna- 
mented in typical Victorian style. It was designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. 


ALBERT NYAN’ ZA, a lake in Equatorial Africa, in the 


Nile basin, discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in 1864, 
ae as long by 40 broad, and 2500 ft. above sea- 
evel. 


ALBER’TA, a fertile Province of Canada with large 


forests, on the E. slope of the Rocky Mountains, the 
south abounding in cattle ranches, and the moun- 
— districts in minerals; produces wheat and 


ALBERTI, an illustrious Florentine family, rivals of 


the Medici and the Albrizzi. 


ALBER’TUS MAGNUS, one of the greatest of the 


scholastic philosophers and theologians of the 
Middle Ages, teacher of Thomas Aquinas, supreme 
in knowledge of the arts and sciences of the tim@and 
regarded by his contemporaries in consequence as a 
sorcerer (1190-1280). 


LBI, a town of some antiquity and note in S. of 


France, 22 m. NE. of Toulouse. 


ALBIGEN’SES, a religious sect, odious, as heretical, 


to the Church, which sprang up about Albi, in the 
S. of France, in the 12th century, against which 
Pope Innocent II]. proclaimed a crusade, whick was 
carried on by Simon de Montfort in the 13th cerfurry, 
and by the Inquisition afterwards, to their utter 
annihilation. 


ALBINOS, persons or animals with white hain, pal¥? 


skin, and pink eyes, owing to their skin lacking th 
natural pigment. The eyes are often too weak to 
bear full light. 


ALBION, a white cliff, the ancient name of Great 


Britain. 


ALBOIN, king of the Lombards in the 6th century, 


from 561 to 573; invaded Italy as far as the Tiber, 
and set up his capital in Pavia ; incurred the resent- 
ment of his wife, who had him assassinated for 
ering her to drink wine out of — skull of her 
ather 


ALBORAK, a wonderful horse of iMbheiinea. an im- 


personation of the lightning as his steed. 


ALBOR’NOZ, a Spanish statesmar® archbishop of 


Toledo, a bold defender of the faith afkinst the Moors 


died at Windsor of bono bathe 
ALBERT, ST., bishop of Liége, was assassinated by 


Pra 
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. 
and a plain-spoken man %h the interest of Christianity 
| B Pueentine family, rivals of the 


village 12 m. SE. of Badajoz, 
Galena (les 16, 1811) of General Beresford 


aipderan'y att 
a lake on the coast of Spain, 7 m. S. of 


Valencia, near which Marshal Suchet gained a victory 

over the a any in 1811. 

AL’BULA, Swiss mountain pass in the canton of 
Grisons, 7595 ft. high. 

ALBUMEN, an amorphous substance, a constituent of 
Plants and and found nearly pure in the 
white of an egg and in the serum of the blood. See 
PROTEINS. 


UE, ALFONSO D’, a celebrated Portu- 
guese patriot and navigator, the founder of the 
a re power in India, who, after securing a 
e footing in India for Portugal that he sought for, 
settled in Goa, where his recall at the instance of 
jealous rivals at home gave him such a shock that he 
died of a broken heart just as he was leaving. The 
Indians long remembered his benign rule, and used 
to visit his tomb to pray him to deliver them from 
the oppression of his successors (1453-1515). 
ALBYN, ancient Celtic name of Scotland. 
ALC’ US OF MITYLENE, 


a Greek lyric poet, an 
aristocrat by birth, a contemporary and an alleged 
lover of Sappho, and much admired by Horace; 
flourished about 600 B.c. 

ALCA’LA DE HENA’RES, a town in Spain, the birth- 
place of Cervantes, 21 m. E. of Madrid, long the seat 
of a famous university founded by Cardinal Ximenes. 

ALCAN’TARA, a town of Spain, on the Tagus, near 
Portugal, with a bridge of six arches, 670 ft. long 
and 210 ft. high, built in honour of Trajan in 104. 
The Order of Alcantara, a religious and military 
order, was established in 1176 here, for defence 
against the Moors, and was suppressed in 1835. 

es the chief character in Moliére’s ‘* Misan- 

ope 

ALCES’TIS, the wife of Admetus, who gave herself up 
to death to save her husband. Hercules descended 
to the lower world and brought her back. She is the 
subject of one of the tragedies of Euripides. 

, the early analysis of substances which has 
in modern times developed into chemistry, and which 
aimed chiefly at the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone, of a universal solvent, and of the elixir of life. 

ALCIBI’ADES, an Athenian of high birth, and related 
to Pericles, possessed of a handsome person, brilliant 
abilities, and great wealth, but of a wayward 
temper and depraved, whom Socrates tried hard to 
win over to virtue, but failed. He involved his 
country in a rash expedition against Sicily, served 
and betrayed it by turns in the Peloponnesian war, 
and died by assassination in exile (450-404 B.c.). 

Sg ame the grandson of Alczus, a patronymic of 

ules. 

ALCIN’OUS, a king of the Pheacians, the father of 
Nausicaa, who figures in the Odyssey as the host of 
Ulysses, who had been shipwrecked on his shore. 

ALCI’RA, a walled town in Spain, on an island 22 m. 
SW. of Valencia. 

® ALCMAN, an early Greek lyric poet, born at Sardis. 

ALCME’NE, the wife of Amphitryon and the mother 
of Mercules. 

ALCMEONIDZ, a powerful Athenian family, of which 
Pericles and Alcibiades were members, who pro- 

: of Ng . be descended from Alcmzon, the grandson 

r. 

JOHN, an eminent ecclesiastic of the reign of 
Sawer BV ‘distinguished for his love of learning 
and learned men; d. 1500. 

ALCOCK, SIR JOHN, with Sir A. W. Brown made the 
first trans-Atlantic aeroplane flight from Newfound- 
land to Clifden, Ireland, in 16 hours, on June 14, 1919, 
a feat for which he was knighted. During the Great 
War he had been taken prisoner by the Turks when 
in the Royal Naval Air Service. He died as a result 
of a flying accident six months after the Atlantic 
erossing (1892-8919). 

ALCOHOLS,@ame given to a series of neutral organic 
substances, with similar chemical properties, some of 
which are lig@lds and some solids. 
ethyl alcohol 
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ALCOTT, LOUISA ay. American aS, who 
acted as a nurse to the wounded during the Civil 
War: her works, of which ** Little Women” is most 
widely known, were addressed to the young (1832- 
b 

ALCOY, a town in Spain, N. of Alicant; staple manu- 
facture, paper. 

AL’CUIN, a learned Englishman, a disciple of Bede ; 
invited by Charlemagne to introduce scholarly 
culture into the empire and establish libraries and 
schools of learning; was one of those men whose 
work lies more in what they influence others to do 
than in what fhey do themselves (735-804). 

ALCY’ONE, daughter of Aolus, who threw herself 
into the sea after her husband, who had perished in 
shipwreck, and was changed into the kingfisher. 

ALDEBARAN, a conspicuous star of first magnitude in 
constellation Taurus; a “giant” of diameter 
34 million miles and composed of material ¢ very 
low density. 

ALDEHYDES, a family of organic substfinces obt#ined 
by the oxidation of different alcohols. Formalde- 
hyde is used as an antiseptic in the solution known 
asformalin. Acetaldehydeis a colourless liquid with 
an unpleasant smell, which polymerises to give 
Paraldehude, which is used in medicine as a soporific. 

AL’DERNEY, one of the Channel Islands, 3 or 4 m. 
long by 2 broad, celebrated for its breed of cows ; 
separated from Cape de la Hogue by the dangerous 
Race of Alderney. 7 ; 

AL’DERSHOT, a permanent camp, established in 
1855, for instruction in military manoeuvres, on a 
moorland 35 m. SW. of London. ; 

ALDINE EDITIONS, editions, chiefly of the classics, 
issued from the press of Aldus Manutius in Venice 
in the 16th century, and remarkable for the correct- 
ness of the text and the beauty and clearness of the 
printing. 

ALDINGAR, SIR, legendary character, the steward 
of Eleanor, wife of Henry II., who accused her of 
infidelity, and offered to substantiate the charge by 
combat, when an angelinthe form of achild appeared 
and certified her innocence. 

ALDOBRANDINI, a Florentine jurisconsult (1500- 


1558). 

AL’DRED, bishop of Worcester in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
became archbishop of York, and crowned the last 
of the Saxon and the first of the Norman kings of 
England; d. 1063. 

AL’DRICH, HENRY, dean of Oxford, an accomplished 
ecclesiastic ; was a skilful musician, and composed 
many services for the Church; wrote a system of 
logic, long in use in Oxford University (1647-1710). 

CH, THOMAS BAILEY, American poet and 
writer; former editor of The Atlantic Monthly 
(1836-1907). 

ALDROVAN DI, ULYSSES, a famous“ talian naturalist 
of Bologna, ‘who collected an immense body of 
interesting facts in natural history, published partly 
rr ty lifetime and partly after his death (1522- 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, or ALDO MANUZIO, an Italian 
printer, born at Bassano, established a printing- 
office in Venice in 1488, issued the celebrated Aldine 
Editions of the classics, and invented the italic type, 
for the exclusive use of which for many years he 
obtained a patent, though the honour of the in- 
vention is more wobably due to his typefounder, 
Francisco de Bologna, than to him (1447-1515). 

ALE-CONNER, an officer formerly appointed to assay 
ale measures. 

ALEC’TO, one of the three Eumenides or Furies. 

ALEMAN’, MATEO, a Spanish novelist, author the 
celebrated romance ‘‘ Guzman de Alfarache,”’ ich 
in 6 years ran through 26 editions, was translated 
several times into French; died in Mexico in 1610. 

ALEMAN’NI, a confederacy of tribes which appeared 
on the banks of the Rhine in the 3rd cent., and for 
long gave no small trouble to Rome, but whose 
incursions were arrested, first by Maxinyjnus, and 
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finally Clovis in 496, who made rg subject to 
the open tt the modern names in French for 
Germ Germans. 

ALO (0, a pm province of Portugal; soil 


fertile t&the east. 

ALENCQN,* « town in the dep. of Orne, 105 m. W. of 
Paris, once famous for its lace. 

UNTS AND DUKES OF, a title borne by 
several members of the house of Valois—e.g. Charles 
of Valois, who fell at Crécy (#346); Jean IV., who 
fell at Agincourt (1415) 

ALEP’PO, a city in eta Syria, one of the finest 
in the East, once one of the greatest trading centres 
ae the world. 

ALE’SIA, a strong place in the E. of Gaul, which, as 
situated on a hill and garrisoned by 80,000 eee 
cost Czesar no small trouble to take. 

ALESIUS, ALEXANDER, a noted Reformer, born in 
Edinburgh, converted to Protestahtism by Patrick 
Hamilton ; was driven first from Scotland and then 
from England, till he settled as a theological pro- 
fessor in Germany, and took an active part in the 
Reformation there (1500-1563). 

ALESSANDRIA, a strongly fortified and stirring town 
ne Sores in Northern Italy, the centre of 

8.655 m. SE. of Turin. 

EAZZO, architect. born at Perugia, 
reccc of the monastery and church of the 
Escurial (¢.v.) (1500-1572). 

SCH GLACIER, THE, the largest of the glaciers 
of the Alps, which descends round the south of the 
Jungfrau into the valley of the Upper Rhone. 

ALEU’TIAN ISLANDS, a chain of volcanic islands, 150 
in number, stretching over the N. Pacific from 
Alaska, in N. America, to Kamtchatka, in Asia, with 
fishing and sealing industries. 

ER THE GREAT, the king of Macedonia, 
son of Philip by Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus, 
king of Epirus; born at Pella, 356 B.c.; had the 
philosopher Aristotle for tutor, and being instructed 
by him in all kinds of serviceable knowledge, 
ascended the throne on the death of his father, at 
the age of 20; after subduing Greece, had himself 
proclaimed generalissimo of the Greeks against the 
Persians, and in 2 years after his accession crossed 
the Hellespont, followed by 30,000 foot and 5000 
horse; with these conquered the army of Darius 
the Persian at Granicus in 334, and at Issus in 333; 
subdued the principal cities of Syria, overran Egypt, 
and crossing the Euphrates and Tigris, routed the 
Persians at Arbela; hurrying on farther, he swept 
everything before him, till, the Macedonians refusing 
to advance, he returned to Babylon, when he sud- 
denly fell ill of fever, and in eleven days died at the 
early age of 32. He is said to have slept every night 
with his Homer and his sword under his pillow, and 
the inspiring idea of his life is defined to have been 
the right of Greek intelligence to override and rule 
the merely glittering barbarity of the East. 

ALEXANDER, ST., patriarch of Alexandria from 311 
to 326, contributed to bring about the condemnation 
of Arius at the Council of Nice; festival, Feb. 26. 

ALEXANDER, gOLOMON, first Protestant bishop of 
Jerusalem, of Jewish birth, died during a journey to 
Cairo (1799-1845). 

ALEXANDER III., pope, successor to Adrian IV., an 
able man, whose election Barbarossa at first opposed, 
but finally assented to; took the part of Thomas a 
Becket against Henry II. and canonised him, as also 
St. Bernard. Pope from 1159 to 1181. 

ALEXANDER VI., called Borgia from his mother. a 
Spaniard by birth, obtained the popehood by 
bribery in 1492 in succession to Innocent VIII., 
lived a licentious life and had several children, among 
others the celebrated Lucretiy. and the infamous 
Ceesar Borgia; d. 1503, after a career of crime, not 
without suspicion of poison. In addition to Alex- 
anders III. and VI., six of the name were popes: 
Alexander I., pope from 108 to 117; Alexander I1., 

e from 1061 to 1073; Alexander TV., pope from 

4to1261; Alexander V., pope from 1409 to 1410; 
Alexander VII., pope from_1653 to 1667, who was 
forced to kiss his hand to Louis XIV.; Alexander 
VII., pope from 1689 to 1691. 

ALEXANDER L., king of Scotland, son of Malcolm 
Canmore and Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, 
a vigoyus prince, surnamed on that account Zhe 
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land, successor of W 
the Lion, his father, a just and wise ruler, 
English barons John. and married Joan, 
sister of Henry III. ; Bes 

ALEXAND I., son of the 


' ER preceding, married a 

daughter of Henry III., sided with him against te 

barons, successfully resisted the invasion of Haco, 

king of Norway, aa on the conclusion of peace gave 
his daughter in marriage to ’s successor Eric ; 
accidentally killed by falling over a cliff near King- 

horn when hunting in 1285. 

ALEXANDER I., emperor of Russia, son nd successor 
of Paul I., took part in the European strife against 
the encroachments of Napoleon, was present at the 
battle of Austerlitz, fought the French at Pultugk 
and Eylau, was defeated at Friedland, had an 
interview with Napoleon at Tilsit in 1813, ot Show 
into a coalition with the other Powers against 
France, which ended in the capture of Paris and the 
abdication of Napoleon in 1814. Under his reign 
Russia rose into political importance in Europe 


(1777-1825). 

ALEXAND II., emperor of Russia, son and suc- 
cessor of Nicholas I., fell heir to the throne while the 
siege of Sebastopol was going on; on the conclusion 
of a peace applied himself to reforms in the state and 
the consolidation and extension of the empire. 
reign is distinguished by a ukase decreeing in 1861 
the emancipation of the serfs, numbering 23 millions, 
by the extension of the empire in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, and by the war with Turkey in the 
interest of the Slavs in 1877-78, which was ended by 
the peace of San Stephano, revised by the treaty of 
Berlin. His later years were clouded with great 
anxiety, owing to the spread of Nihilism, and he was 
killed by a bomb thrown at him by a Nihilist (1818- 


1881). 

ER III., emperor of Russia, son of the 
preceding, followed in the footsteps of his father, 
and showed a marked disposition to live on terms 
of peace with the other Powers; his reign not dis- 
tinguished by any very remarkable event. Nicholas 
II. was his son and successor (1845-1894). 

ALEXANDER I., king of Serbia, b. 1876; d. 1903. 

ALEXANDER, king of Jugo-Slavia, son of King Peter 
of Serbia, he took an active part in the Balkan wars 
and in the Great War led the Serbian forces. In 
1918 he became king “ the newly formed state of 


Jugo-Slavia (1888— 

ALEXANDER, SIR GEORGE, English actor. After a 
short business career he made his debut in 1880 
under Irving at the Lyceum, taking a theatre himself 
nine years later. From 1891 to the end of his life 
he owned the St. James’s. Modern comedy was his 
forte, and he played fashionable parts in Pine& and 
Wilde plays (1858-1918). 

ALEXANDER NEVSKY, grand-duke of Russia, con- 
quered the Swedes, the Danes, and the Teutonic 
knights on the banks of the Neva, freed Russia 
from tribute to the Mongols; is one of the saints of 
the Russian Church ((1218-1263). 

ALEXANDER OF HALES, the Doctor irrefragabilis of 
the Schools, an English ecclesiastic, a memberef the 
Franciscan order, who in his “Summa Un@verse 
Theologie *’ formulated, by severe rigour of Aristo- 
telian logic, the theological principles and ecclesi- 
astical rites of the Romish Church; d. in 1245. a 

AL NDER OF PARIS, a Norman poet of tie 16 
century, who wrote a poem on Alexander the Great 
i lines, called after him Alexan- 

rines. 

> NDER OF THE NORTH, Charles XII. of 
Sweden. 

ALEXANDER SEVE’RUS, a Roman emperor, a wise, 
virtuous, and pious prince, conquered Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, in an expedition against him, but 
setting out against the Germans, who were causing 
trouble on the frontiers of the em@ire, fell a victim, 
with his mother, to an insurrectiom® among his 
troops not far from Mainz (205-235). 

ALEXANDRA, QUEEN, wife of award VII. and 
mother of King George V. She y a daughter of 


library of antique e i 
during the wars of Cesar and 
aé one time a place of great commerce, 
has very materially decayed since the 


which drew 
western sources, andgw. 
first encounter of these elements. 

ALEXANDRIA, a town on the Potomac, 7 m. S. of 


Washi accessible to vessels of the largest size ; 
also a ring town on the river Leven, 3 m. N. of 


D n. 


\N CODEX, an MS. on parchment of the 
oti Scriptures in Greek in uncial letters, 
which belonged to the library of the patriarchs of 


Alexandria. 

ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, destroyed in Czsar’s wars ; 
erroneously reported to have been burnt by the Caliph 
Omar in 642; said to have contained 700,000 volumes. 

ALEXANDRI’NA LAKE, a lake in Australia into 
which the river Murray flows. ; ; 

ALEXANDRINE PHILOSOPHY, a Gnostic philosophy, 
combining eastern with western forms of thought. 

‘ RINES. See ALEXANDER OF PARIS. 

ALEXAN’DROPOL, the largest town in the Erivan 

trict of Russian Armenia, and a fortress of great 


strength. 

ALEXIEFF, MICHAEL VASSILIEVITCH, Russian 
general. The son of a private, he began his military 
career in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904 he acted as quarter- 
master-general and chief of staff to one of the 
Russian armies. Until the czar took command of 
the Russian troops in the Great War Alexieff was 
chief of staff to General Ivanoff, but he became the 
real leader of the army under the czar, a position he 
held until the first revolution of 1917, when he was 
replaced by Brussiloff. On the ascendancy of Lenin 
and Trotsky he retired and endeavoured to organise 
a counter-revolution, dying before his plans could 
materialise (1855-1918). sie 

. ST., the patron saint of beggars and pilgrims, 
represented in art with a staff and in a pilgrim’s 
habit ; sometimes lying on a mat, with a letter in 
his hand, dying. ; 

ALEXIS MICHAELOVITCH, czar of Russia, the father 
of Peter the Great, the first czar who acted on the 
policy of cultivating friendly relations with other 
European states (1630-1677). 

ALEXIS PETROVITCH, son of Peter the Great, con- 
spired against his father as he had broken the heart 
of his mother, and was condemned to death ; after 
hisgtrial by secret judges he was found dead in 
prison (1695-1718). 

ALEXIUS COMNE’NUS, emperor of the East, began 
life as a soldier, was a great favourite with the 
troops, who, in a period of anarchy, raised him to 
the throne at the period of the first crusade, when 

the empire was infested by Turks on the one hand 

” and Normans on the other, while the crusaders who 
passed through his territory proved more trouble- 
somg than either. He managed to hold the empire 
together in spite of these troubles, and to stave off 
the doom that impended all through his reign of 

hirty-seven years (1048-1118). 
‘FA@MUR, the All-Father or uncreated supreme 
being in Norse mythology. 

ALFARA’BI, an Arabian philosopher of the 10th 
century, had Avicenna for a disciple, wrote on 
various subjects, _ was the first to attempt an 
encyclopedic work. 

ERL VITTORIO, COUNT, an Italian dramatist, 
spent his youth in dissipation before turning to 
the dramatic art; on the success of “‘ Cleopatra,” 
met at Florence with the Countess of Albany, the 
wife of Charlerg Edward Stuart, on whose death he 
married bgr; was at Paris when the Revolution 
broke out, and returned to Florence, where he died 
and was burie¢’g Tragedy was his forte as a drama- 
tist (1749-180@. 
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in | ALFONSO I., the “‘ Conqueror,” founder of ghe kingdan 


of Portugal, was the first king, originally only count, 
as his father before him; in that capacity took up 
arms against the Moors, and defeating them had 
himself proclaimedeking on the field of battle, a 
title confirmed to by the Pope and made good 
by his practically subjecting all Portugal to his 
sway (1110-1185). 

ALFONSO X., the Wise, or the Astronomer, king of 
Castile and Leon, celebrated as an astronomer and 
a philosopher; after various successes over the 
Moors, first one son and then another rose against 
him and drove him from the throne; died of chagrin 
at Seville two gears later. His fame connects itself 
with the preparation of the Alfonsine Tables, and 
the remark that ‘‘ the universe seemed a crank 
machine, and it was a pity the Creator had not taken 
advice.”’ It was a saying of his, ‘“‘ old wood to burn, 
old books to read, old wine to drink, and old friends 
to converse with ” (1226-1284). e 

ALFONSO II1., surnamed the Great, king of A®@turyias, 
ascended the throne in 866, foughtWagainst “And 
gained numerous victories over the Moors; the 
members of his family rose against him and com- 
pelled him to abdicate, but on a fresh incursion 
of the Moors he came forth from his retreat and 
triumphantly beat them back; died in Zamora, 910. 

ALFORD, MICHAEL, a learned English Jesuit, left 

two great works, ‘“ Britannia T[lustrata’”’ and 
** Annales Ecclesiastici et Civiles Britannorum.” 

ALFRED THE GREAT, king of the West Saxons, the 
most celebrated and the greatest of all the Saxon 
kings. His troubles were with the Danes, who at 
the time of his accession infested the whole country 
north of the Thames; with these he fought nine 
battles with varied success, till after a lull of some 
years he was surprised by Guthrum, then king, in 
878, and driven to seek refuge on the island of 
Athelney. Not long after this he left his retreat 
and engaged Guthrum at Edington, and after 
defeating him formed a treaty with him, which he 
never showed any disposition to break. After this 
Alfred devoted himself to legislation, the adminis- 
tration of government, and the encouragement of 
learning, being a man of letters himself. England 
owes much to him both as a man and a ruler, and it 
was he who in the creation of a fleet laid the first 
foundation of her greatness as monarch of the deep. 
His literary works were translations of the “‘ General 
History ”’ of Orosius, the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ’ 
of Bede, Boéthius’s “‘ Consolations of Philosophy ’ 
and the “‘ Cura Pastoralis’’ of Pope Gregory, all 
executed for the edification of his subjects (849-901). 

ALG, sea-weeds and plants of the same order under 
fresh water as well as salt; they are flowerless, 
stemless, and cellular throughout. 

ALGAR DI, an Italian sculptor of note, born at 
Bologna Se his greatest work is an,alto-relievo, the 
largest existing, of Pope Leo vataiitane Attila from 
marching on Rome (1602-1654). 

ALGARO’TTI, FRANCESCO, COUNT, a clever Italian 
author, born at Venice, whom, for his wit, Frederick 
the Great patronised ; “‘ one of the first beaux esprits 
of the age,” according to Wilhelmina, Frederick’s 
sister (1712-1764). 

ALGAR’VE, the southernmost province of Portugal, 
hilly, but traversed with rich valleys, which yield 
olives, vines, oranges, &c. 

ALGEBRA, a universal arithmetic of Arabian origin 
or Arabian transmission, in which symbols are 
employed to den®te operations, and letters to 
represent number and quantity. 

ALGE’RIA, in the N. of Africa, belongs to France, 
stretches between Morocco on the W. and Tripoli 
and Tunis on the E., the country being divided into 
the Tell along the sea-coast, which is fertile®the 
Atlas Highlands overlooking it on the S., on the 
southern slopes of which are marshy lakes called 
“‘ shotts,’’ on which alfa grows wild ; into the Steppe, 
a pastoral region; and, thirdly, into the Sahara 
beyond, rendered habitable here and there by the 
creation of artesian wells; its extent nearly equal in 
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area to #hat of France, with a population number- 

ing a four millions, of which only a q r 

flion is French. ‘The country is divided into 
De ents, of which ers, Oran, and Con- 
stantine®are the zune re capitals. It has been 
®@uccesgiv&y under the sway of the Carthaginians, 
the Romans, the Vandals, the Arabs, the Byzantines, 
and the Berbers, which last were in the 16th century 
supplanted by the Turks. At the end of this period 
it became a nest of pirates, against whom a succession 
of expeditions were sent from several countries of 
Europe, but it was only with the conquest of it by 
the French in 1830 that this state of things was 
brought to an end. 

ALGESI’RAS, a town and port in Spain on the Bay of 
Gibraltar, 5 m. across the bay; for centuries a 
stronghold of the Moors, but taken from them by 
Alfonso IX. after a siege of twenty months. Algesiras 
Bay was the scene of a battle beteveen the French 
and English in 1801. 

ALGIERS’, the capital of Algeria, founded by the 
Arabs in 935, called the ‘silver city,’ from the 
glistening white of its buildings as seen sloping up 
from the sea, presenting a striking appearance; was 
forgcenturies under its Bey the headquarters of 
piraSy in fhe Mediterranean, which only began to 
5 ae whem Lord Exmouth bombarded the town 
and destroyed the fleet in the harbour. Since it 
fell into the hands of the French the city has 
been greatly improved, the fortifications have been 
strengthened, and its neighbourhood has become a 
frequent resort of English people in winter. 

a viscous gum obtained from certain 
sea-weeds, used as size for textile fabrics, and for 
thickening soups and jellies. 

ALGO’A BAY, an inlet at the I. of Cape Colony, 20 m. 
wide, on which Port Elizabeth stands, 425 m. E. of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

L, a variable double star in Perseus, normally of 
second magnitude, but fading to fourth magnitude 
for about 20 minutes at intervals of three days. 
The variation in apparent brightness is due to the 
eclipse of the brighter member by the fainter, which 
revolves round it. 

ALGONQUINS, one of the three aboriginal races of N. 
American Indians, originally occupying nearly the 
whole region from the Churchill and Hudson Bay 
southward to N. Carolina, and from the E. of the 
Rocky Mts. to Newfoundland; the language they 
speak has been divided into five dialects. 

ALHAM’BRA (Red Castle), an ancient palace and 
stronghold of the Moorish kings of Granada, founded 
by Muhammed II. in 1213, decorated with gorgeous 
arabesques by Usuf I. (1345), erected on the crest 
of a hill which overlooks Granada ; has suffered from 
neglect, bad usage, and earthquake, 

A’LI, the cousin of Mohammed, and one of his first 
followers at the age of sixteen, ‘‘a noble-minded 
creature, full of affection and fiery daring. Some- 
thing chivalrous in him; brave as a lion; yet with 
a grace, a truth and affection worthy of Christian 


knighthood.”” Became Caliph in 656; died by 
assassination in the Mosque at Bagdad; the Sheiks 
yearly comm®@morate his death. See Carlyle’s 
** Heroes.”’ 


ALI BABA. See BABA, ALI. 

A’LI PASHA, pasha of Janina, a bold and crafty 
Albanian, able man, and notorious for his cruelty as 
well as craft; alternately gained the favour of the 
Porte and lost it by the alliances he formed with 
hostile powers, until the Sultan sentenced him to 
deposition, and sent Hassan Pasha to demand his 
head ; he offered violent resistance, but being over- 
powered at length surrendered, when his head was 
severed from his body and sqnt to Constantinople 
(1741-1822). 

ALICAN’TE, the third seaport-town in Spain, with a 
spacious harbour and strongly fortified, in a province 
of the same name on the Mediterranean. 

ALIGARH’, a town with a fort between Agra and 

hi, the garrison of which mutinied in 1857. 

ALIGHIBP’RI, the family name of Dante. 

AL’IMA, an affiuent on the right bank of the Congo, 
in French territory. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL, a passage 5 or 6 times the 
length of the body, lined throughout with mucous 
membrgne, extends from the mouth to the anus, 
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’ ARCHIBALD, son precedir&s, a 
lawyer who held several prominent legal appoint- 
ments, and a historian, his great work being a 
**Modern History of Europe from the French 
Revolution to the Fall of Napoleon,” afterwards 
extended to the “ Accession of Louis Napoleon ”’ 
ISON, W. PULTENEY, braghe : 

we : r of the preceding, 

professor of medicine in Edinburgh University, and 
a philanthropist (1790-1859). 

AL’, a village in the Punjab, on thegutlej, where 
Sir Harry Smith gained a brilliant victory over the 
Sikhs, who were provided with forces in superior 
numbers, in 1846. 

AL’ EST, the presumed universal solvent of thie 

alchemists; a term invented by Paracelsus. 

EARTHS, name given to the oxides of the 
metals calcium, barium, and strontium, which are 
distinguished from the alkalis soda and potash by 
their small solubility in water. 

» bodies which combine with acids to form 
salts, are soluble in water, and turn red litmus 
solution blue, e.g. potash, soda, lithia, and ammonia 
solution. 

JOIDS, nitrogenous organic substances with 
alkaline properties; many of them are poisonous 
on are used for pe te = They include 

iperine, conine, nicotine, atropine, cocaine, quinine, 
morphine, strychnine, and brucine. . 
‘, the capital of N, Holland, 25 m. NW. 
of Amsterdam, with a large trade in cattle, grain, 
and cheese. 
HENRIK VAN, the reputed author of the 
first German version of *‘ Reynard the Fox.” 
rm. y renville an ox 
omnae i beers 9 re 
“LAH, e orable, the Arab name for God, 
gers by the Mohammedans as the name of the 

ALLAHABAD’, the City of God, a central city of 
British India, on the confluence of the Ganges ahd 
the Jumna, 550 m. from Calcutta, and on the railway 
between that city and Bombay. 

ALLAN, DAVID, a Scottish portrait and historical 
painter, born at Alloa; _ illustrated Ramsay’s 
> Soon eae BE | eo work is the 

Tigin of Painting,’ now in the National 

at Edinburgh (1744-1796). —— 

LAN, SIR » a distinguished Scottish 
historical painter, born at Edinburgh, many of his 
paintings being on national subjects; he was a 
friend of Scott, who patronised his work, and in 
succession to Wilkie president of the Royal Septtish 
Academy; painted “Circassian Captives” and 

Slave-Market at Constantinople ”’ (1782-1850). 

ALLANTOIS, a membrane enveloping the foetus in 
mammals, birds, and reptiles at a very early stage. 

>a French general, entered the service of 
Runjeet Singh at Lahore, trained his troops in 
European war tactics, and served him against the 
Afghans; died at Peshawar (1785-1839), 

ALLBUTT, SIR THOMAS CLIFFORD, phyician, 
Regius Professor at Cambridge from 1892 till death. 
He carried out much research in all branches of 
medical science, especially in connection with th» 
nervous system (1836-1925). e % 

ALLEGHANY, a manufacturing city in Pennsylvania, 
on the Ohio, opposite Pittsburg, of which it is a kind 
of suburb. 

ALLEGHA ‘NY MOUNTAINS, a range in the Appa- 
lachian system in U.S., extending from Pennsyl- 
vania to N. Carolina; do not exceed 2400 ft. in 
height, run parallel with the Atlantic coast, and 
form the watershed between the Atlantic rivers and 
the Mississippi. 

ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIQY, assigning a 
higher than a literal interpretation to ¢he Scripture 
i. of things, in particular the Old Testament 
StOTy. 


ALLEGORY, a figurative mode of Wpresentation, in 


higher spiritual order is 


2 a lower which re- 
being so that we 
ire t from the resem- 
blance of the secondary to the primary subject. 
the family name of Correggio; tl 
an | composer, born at Rome, the author 
of a still celebrated ** Miserere”’ (1580-1652). 

AL’LEINE, JOSEPH, a Puritan writer, author of a book 
once much in favour among religious people, entitled 

* Alarm to the Unconverted ” (1634-1668). 
BOG OF, a dreary expanse of bogs of peat E. 
of the Shannon, in King’s Co. and Kildare, Ireland ; 


Lough of, an on of the waters of the 
Shannon. 

GRANT, novelist. Born in Canada, 
he was ted at Birmingham and Oxford, and 


later became a professor in Jamaica. He wrote 
on biological subjects, though it is as a novelist he 
e is chiefly remem 3 most famous book being 
“The Woman o Did,” which caused a consider- 
able sensation on its publication in 1895 (1848-1899). 
» ETHAN, one of the early champions of 
American independence, taken prisoner in a raid 
into ; wrote a defence of deism and rational 
belief (1738-1789). 
JOHN, an M.D. of Scottish birth, and a con- 


tributor to the Edinburgh Review (1771-1843). 
ALLENBY, HYNMAN, VISCOUNT 


VIS 2 
English general. He entered the Army in 1879, 
fought in the Zulu and Boer wars, and was British 
cavalry leader at Mons in 1914 and on the Somme. 
In 1917 he took command of the forces in Egypt, 
leading the offensive that won Palestine from the 
Turks, and by capturing Jerusalem achieved the 
object for which the Crusaders had fought six 
centuries earlier. After the war he became a field- 
marshal and High Commissioner for Egypt for some 
years (1861- )s 

OWN, a town on the Lehigh River, 50 m. 
NW. of Philadelphia, the great centre of the iron 
trade in the U.S. 

ALLE’RION, in heraldry, an eagle with expanded 
wings, the points turned downwards, and without 
beak or feet. 

» EDWARD, a celebrated actor in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., the founder of Dulwich 
College; as theatrical manager and proprietor 
acquired much wealth; bear-master to James I.; 
was a contemporary of Shakespeare (1566-1626). 

AL’LIA, a stream flowing into the Tiber 11 m. from 
Rome, where the Romans were defeated by the 
Gauls under Brennus, 387 B.c. 

ALLIANCE, THE TRIPLE, in 1668, between England, 
Holland, and Sweden against Louis XIV.; the 
Quadruple, in 1718, between France, England, 
Holland, and the Empire to maintain the treaty of 
Utrecht ; the Holy, in 1815, between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia against Liberal ideas; the Triple, in 
18%, between Germany, Austria, and Russia, at the 
instigation of Bismarck, from which Russia with- 
drew in 1886, when Italy stepped into her place. 
Under it the signatories in 1887 guaranteed the 
integrity of their respective territories. It was 
broken up at the end of the Great War, at the out- 
break of which in 1914 Italy withdrew. 

ALLIER, a confluent of the river Loire, in France, 
ng 4 Nevers; also the department through which 
it fws. 

ALLIES, the name given to the confederate Powers 
who in 1814 and 1815 entered France and restored 
the ,Bourbons. In the Great War it meant the 
nations fighting against the Central Powers, viz. 
Britain, France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, Japan, 
Servia, Montenegro, Albania, Rumania, Greece, 
Portugal, Cuba, Panama, Siam, China, Brazil, and 
the United States. 

ALLIGATOR, a N. American fresh-water reptile of the 
crocodile species, but differing from the true crocodile 
in several features ; it is numerous in the Mississippi 
and the lakes and rivers of Louisiana and Carolina ; 
subsists on fish, and though timid, is dangerous when 


attacked. ; 
ALLING , WILLIAM, a poet and journalist, born 
his most celebrated 


in Ireland, of Hnglish origin ; 4 
works are “ Da and Night Songs”’ and “ Laurence 
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ALLMAN, GE 
in Edinburgh, 


w 


Lad 
ALMEIDA 


«© ae 
Bloomfield in Ireland ” ; was for a tiye editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine (1824-1889). 

RGE J., professor of uatutal history — 

2 President of the British A§sociation 

1879, and an eminent naturalist; bormin Ireland 
(1812-1898). e w 

ALLOA, a thriving seaport on north bank of fhe Forth, © 

in Clackmannan, 6 m. below Stirling, famous for 


its ale. 

ALLOB’ROGES, a feltic race troublesome to the 
Romans, who occupied the country between the 
Rhone and the Lake of Geneva, corresponding to 
Dauphiné and Savoy. 

ALLOPATHY, in opposition to homceopathy, the 
treatment of disease by producing a condition of 
the system different from or opposite to the con- 
dition essential to the disease to be cured. 

ALLOTROPY, the phenomenon of a chemical substance 
being found ig two or more entirely different forms, 
e.g. charcoal, graphite, and diamond are all com- 
posed of carbon, but differ entirely in physical 
properties and are known as the allotropic modifica- 
tions of carbon. Sulphur and phosphorus both 
exist in allotropic modifications. 

ALLOWAY, the birthplace of Burns, on the, Doon, 
2m, from Ayr, the assumed scene of Tam 0’ S@anter’s 
adventure. e 

ALLOWAY KIRK, a ruin S. of Ayr, celebrated as the 
scene of the witches’ dance in *‘ Tam o’ Shanter.” 

ALL-SAINTS’ DAY, the 1st of November, a feast 
dedicated to all the Saints. 

ALL-SOULS’ DAY, a festival on the 2nd November to 
pray for the souls of the faithful deceased, such as 
may be presumed to be still suffering in Purgatory. 

ALLSPICE, the berry of the pimento, or Jamaica 


pepper. 

ALLSTON, WASHINGTON, an American painter and 
poet, whose genius was much admired by Coleridge 
(1779-1843). 

» @ river in the Crimea, half-way between 
Eupatoria and Sebastopol, where the allied English, 
French, and Turkish armies defeated the Russians 
under Prince Menschikoff, Sept. 20, 1854. 

ALMACK’S, a suite of assembly rooms, originally a 
gaming club, opened in 1763 by a Scotsman, M‘Caul, 
whose name, transposed, was given to the club. 
The place was afterwards known as Willis’s Rooms, 
where select balls used to be given, admission to 
which was a certificate of high social standing. 

ALMADEN, a town on the northern slope of the 
Se Morena, in Spain, with rich mines of quick- 
silver. 

ALMA’GRO, DIEGO D’, a confederate of Pizarro in 
the conquest of Peru, but a quarrel with the brothers 
of Pizarro about the division of the spoil on the 
capture of Cuzco, the capital of the Incas, led to his 
imprisonment and death (1475-1538).—Diego 4d’, 
his son, who avenged his death by killing Pizarro, 
but being conquered by Vaca de Castro, was himself 
put to death (1520-1542). 

AL-MAMOUN, the son of Haroun-el-Raschid, the 
7th Abbaside caliph, a great promoter of science 
and learning ; b. 833. 

ALMANACH DE GOTHA, a kind of WMuropean peerage, 
published annually by Perthes at Gotha; of late 
years extended so as to include statesmen and 
military people, as well as statistical information. 

SUR, ABU GIAFAR, the 2nd Abbaside caliph, 
and the first of the caliphs to patronise learning : 
founded Bagdad, and made it the seat of the 
caliphate ; d. 775. 

ALMANSUR, ABU MOHAMMED, a great Moorish 
general in the end of the 10th century, had over- 
run and nearly made himself master of all Spain, 
when he was repulsed and totally defeated by the 
kings of Leon and Navarre in 948. 

AL’MA-TAD’EMA, SIR LAWRENCE, a distinguished 
artist of Dutch descent, settled in London; famous 
for his highly-finished treatment of classical subjects 
(1836-1912). 

ALMAVIVA, a character in Beaumarchais’ ** Maria® de 
Figaro,”’ representative of one of the old noblesse of 
France, recalling all their manners and vices, who 
is duped by his valet Figaro, a personification of 
wit, talent, and intrigue. 

ALMEIDA, a strong fortress in the province of Beira 
on the Spanish frontier of Portugal. 


an? sa . oo 
LMEID Ay FRANCESCC ihe fant Portuese vieesor 
Radi we and | ciled n his wa 8 way home PF ‘the. 
distinguished himself in the 
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Rtn chief town and seaport in the S. of Spain, 
an important and flourishing place, next to Granada, 


under the Moors, and at one time a nest of pirates 
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ALMOHADES, a Moslem dynasty which ruled in N. 
Africa and Spain from 1129 to 1273. 

ALMO’RA, a high-lying town at the foot of the Hima- 
layas, 85 m. N. of Bareilly. 

ALMORAVIDES, a Moslem dynasty, which subdued 
re and Morocco, and then S. Spain, from 1055 

ALNWICK, the county town of Northumberland, on 
the Aln; at the north entrance is Alnwick Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, one of the 
most magnificent structures of the kind in England, 
and ¢uring the Border wars a place of great strength. 

i, a gefus of succulent plants embracing 200 
species, the majority natives of S. Africa, valuable 
in medicine, in particular a purgative from the juice 
of the leaves of several species. 

ALOES WOOD, the heart of certain tropical trees, 
which yields a fragrant resinous substance and 
admits of a high polish. 

ALOST, a Belgian town on the Dender, 19 m. NW. 
from Brussels, with a cathedral, one of the grandest 
in Belgium, which contains a ‘famous painting by 
Rubens, “* St. Roche beseeching Christ to arrest the 
Plague at Alost. 

ALOYSIUS, ST., an Italian nobleman, who joined the 
Society of Jesus ; canonised for his devotion to the 
sick during a plague in Rome, to which he himself 
fell a victim, June 21, 1591. See GONZAGA. 

ALPACA, a gregarious ruminant of the camel family, 
a native of the Andes, and particularly the table- 
lands of Chile and Peru; is covered with a long soft 
silky wool, of which textile fabrics are woven; in 
appearance resembles a sheep, but is larger in size, 
and has a long erect neck with a handsome head. 

ALP-ARSLAN (Brave Lion), a sultan of the Seljuk 
dynasty in Persia, added ‘Armonte and Georgia to 
his dominions (1030-1072). 

ALPES, three departments in SI. France: the 
Basses-A., in Nii. part of Provence, bounded by 
Hautes-Alpes on the N. and Var on the §S., sterile in 
the N., fertile in the §8., cap. Digne; Hautes-A., 
forming part of Dauphine, traversed by the Cottian 
Alps, climate severe, cap. Gap; A. Maritimes, E. of 
the Basses-A., bordering on Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean, made. up of the territory of Nice, ceded by 
Italy, and of Monaco and Var; cap. Nice. 

ALPHA PARTICLES, the positiv ely charged particles 
expelled during certain radioactive changes. Their 
velocities, which vary somewhat, are about one- 
twentieth tha®of light. They are less penetrating 
than Beta particles (q¢.v.), but produce a greater 
effect within their smaller range; they cannot pass 
through more than 10 cm. of air or ,', mm. of alu- 
minium. ‘They are detected and measured by the 
ionisatiou they produce in a gas, shown by the rate 
ot discharge of an electroscope. Alpha particles 
appear to be atoms of helium which have lost their 
two outer electrons. See RADIOACTIVITY and 


IONS. 

ALPHABET, as the basis of written language among a 
people, of indefinite origin. Whilst the Kgyptian 
system of hieroglyphs and the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing are older, the first true alphabet is that 
known as Semitic. The earliest record of this is the 
inscription on the Moabite Stone (q.v.). From the 
Semitic was derived the Greek alphabet, which in 
ti@n, with certain literal changes, inspired the 
Roman, and it is in the last-named that the Hnglish 
alphabet had its origin. Of other alphabets the 
Arabic comes from the Aramean (a Phoenician deriva- 
tive), and the several Indian forms from another 
similar source known as Sabean. The Runic 
alphabet originated in Scandinavia, but whether it 


first- 


a — sell 


Thee was an oS to a 

queen on their wedding day, = pa a ~ a 
similar character have occurred on sevegal occasions 
since (1886-— 

ALPINE CLUB, an English club devoted to mouniae: 
ne, Sepuaelly in the Alps, but also in other 

ric 
ALPS, THE, the vastest mountain system in vdiaaee 

form the boundary between France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Austria on the N. and W., and 
Italy on the S., their peaks mostly covered with 
perpetual snow, the highest being Mont Blanc, 
within the frontiers of France. According to height, 
they have been distributed into Fore, Middle, and 
High: the Fore rising to the limit of trees; the 
Middle, to the line of perpetual snow; and the 
High, above the snow-line. In respect of range or 
extent, they have been distributed into Western, 
Middle, and Eastern; the Western, including the 
Maritime, the Cottian, the Dauphiné, and the 
Graian, extend from the Mediterranean to Mont 
Blanc; the Middle, including the Pennine and 
Bernese, extend from Mont Blanc to the Brenner 
Pass; and the Eastern, including the Dolomite, the 
Julian, and the Dinaric, extend from the Brenner 
and Hungarian plain to the Danube. These giant 
masses occupy an area of 90,000 sq. m., and extend 
from the 44th to the 48th parallel of latitude. 

ALPUJAR’RAS, a rich and lovely valley which 
stretches S. from the Sierra Nevada in Spain. 

a the household goddess of a German 

ALSACE-LORRAINE’, a territory originally of the 
Holy Roman empire, ceded to Louis XIV. by the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648; restored to Germany 
after the Franco-German war in 1870-71, by the 
peace of Frankfort; restored to France by the 
treaty of Versailles, 1919; is a great wine-producing 
country, yields cereals and tobacco, rich in coal and 
iron, and with a flourishing cotton industry. 

ALSA’TIA, Whitefriars, London, which at one time 
enjoyed the privilege of a debtors’ sanctuary, and, 
till abolished in 1697, had become a haunt of all 
kinds of nefarious characters; so called after Alsace, 
the possession of which was disputed by France and 
Germany. 

ALSEN, a Danish island adjacent to Sleswig, Me of 
the finest in the Baltic, now ceded to Germany. 

AL-SIRAT, the hair-narrow hell-bridge of the Moslem, 

which every Mohammedan must pass to enter 


Paradise. 
ALSTEN, an island off the coast of Northland, Norway, 


with seven snow-capped hills, called the Seven ® 


Sisters. 

ALTAI’ MOUNTAINS, in Central Asia, stretc W. 
from the Desert of Gobi, and forming the 8. boundary 
of Asiatic Russia, abounding, to the profi+ of Russia, 
in silver and copper, as well as other metals. 

ALTAR, among the earliest peoples usually cof 
structed of rough stones for the purpose of offerings 
or sacrifice. In later times made of wood or stone, 
or, as in King Solomon’s temple, of gold and brass. 
For many centuries the altar provided a sanctuary 
for those fleeing from justice. 

ALTAZIMUTH, an instrument based on the theodolite 
by means of which the altitudes and azimuths of 
heavenly bodies are determined. 

ALTDOREF, an old town in the canton Uri, at the S. 
end of the Lake of Lucerne; asgociated with the 
story of William Tell; a place of tTansjf trade. 


ALTDOR ‘FER, HT, a German painter and 
engraver, a distinguished pupil of eee Direr, and, 
as a painter, inspired with his sp his “* Battle 
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a second. Low b changes 
per second—are v for 
while those of high frequency—up 


to a million ycles or more—are utilised in wireless. 
Alternating nt is economical owing to the fact 


at high aon and step down to the required 
Pressure by means of a transformer. 

ALTHEN, a Persian refugee, who introduced into 
France the cultivation of madder, which became one 
of the most important products of the S. of France. 

ALTHING, the parliamentary assembly of Iceland; 
instituted in 928 and reconstituted in 1874; it 
meets at Reykjavik. 

ALTON a novel, by Charles Kingsley, written 
in sympathy with the Chartist movement, in which 
Carlyle is introduced as one of the personages. 

ALTO’NA, a town and seaport of Sleswig-Holstein, 
close to Hamburg, on the right bank of the Elbe, and 
practically forming one city with it. 

UTO-RELIEVO, figures carved out of a tablet so as 
to project at least one half from its surface. 

TRI a Comtist doctrine which inculcates 
sacrifice of self for the good of others as the rule of 
human action. 

ALUMBRA’DO, a member of a Spanish sect that laid 
claim to perfect enlightenment. 

ALUMINIUM, a metal found in combination in nearly 
all rocks and soils. It is produced on a large scale 
from bauxite (¢.v.). It has many uses owing to its 
strength, lightness, and electrical conductivity. It 
is rapidly replacing copper as a material for electrical 
cables. Alloys of aluminium with copper, zinc, 
manganese, and silicon are used extensively for parts 

of motor-cars and aeroplanes. 

ALURED OF BEVERLEY, an English chronicler of 
the 12th century; his annals comprise the history 
of the Britons, Saxons, and Normans up to his own 
time ; d. 1129. 

ALVA, DUKE OF, a «ceneral of the armies of Charles V. 
and Philip of Spain; his career as a general was 
uniformly successful, but as a governor his cruelty 
was merciless, especially as the viceroy of Philip in 
the Low Countries (1508-1582). 

ALVARA’DO, PEDRO DE, one of the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico, and comrade of Cortez; was 
appoigted Governor of Guatemala by Charles V. as 
a reward for his valiant services in the interest of 
Spain ; was a generous as well as a brave man. 

ALVAREZ, FRANCESCO, a Portuguese who, in the 
a century, visited Abyssinia and wrote an account 


ALVAREZ, DON JOSE, the most distinguished of 
Spanish sculptors, born near Cordova, and patronised 
by Napoleon, who presented him with a gold medal, 
but of whom, for his treatment of his country, he 
conceived so great a hatred, that he would never 
model a bust of him (1768-1827). 

poo og VISCOUNT (R. E. Webster), lawyer and 

tesman. Educated at Charterhouse and Cam- 
bridge, he was called to the bar in 1868 and took 
silk ten years later. In 1885 he entered the House 
of Commons, becoming Attorney-General in the 
Conservative Govts. of that year and 1886 and 1895 ; 
Master of the Rolls 1900, and Lord Chief Justice 
from 1900 to 1913 (1842-1915). on ; 

ALVIANO, an eminent Venetian general, distinguished 
himself in the defence of the republic against the 
Emperor Maximilian (1455-1515). 

AMADEO, GIOV. ANTONIO, Italian sculptor and 
painter of th aissance period; assisted in the 
construction Of Milan Cathedral (1447-1522). 

AMADEUS, LAKE,,« lake in the centre of Australia, 
subject to an algpat total drying-up at times, 
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-V., count of Savoy, surnamed the Great 
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death of his wife he seas elected Fove asgfelix Vs 
ae acknowledged by the ° Chup (1383y 


I. of Spain, 2nd son of Victor Emmanuel 
of Ttaly, elected king of Spain in 1870, but abdicated 


in 1873 '(1845-1890). 

AM’ADIS DE GAUL, # celebrated romance in prose, 
written partly - ~ e and partly in French by 
different romancers of the 15th century; the first 
four books were regarded by Cervantes as a master- 
piece. The hero of the book, Amadis, surnamed the 
Knight of the Lion, stands for a type of a constant 
and deferential lover, as well as a model knight- 
errant, of whom Don Quixote is the caricature. 

AMADOU, a spo substance, consisting of slices of 
certain fungi beaten together, used as a styptic, and, 
after being steeped in saltpetre, used as tinder. 

AMAIMON, a devil who could be restrained from 
working evil from the third hour till noon and from 
the ninth till evening. é 

AMALARIC, king of the Visigoths, married a daughter 
of Clovis; d. 581. 

, a warlike race of the Sinaitiy penitinwia, 
which gave much trouble to the Israelites in the 
ees were practically annihilated by King 

avid. 

AMAL’FI, a port on the N. of the Gulf of Salerno, 
24 m. SE. of Naples; of great importance in the 
Middle Ages, and governed by Doges of its own. 

WS, a code of maritime law compiled 
at Amalfi in the 12th century. 

AMALGAM, an alloy of another metal with mercury. 

AMA‘LIA, ANNA, the Duchess of Weimar, the mother 
of the grand-duke; collected about her court the 
most illustrious literary men of the time, headed by 
Goethe, who was much attached to her (1739-1807). 

C, one of the leaders in the crusade against 
the Albigenses, who, when his followers asked him 
how they were to distinguish heretics from Catholics, 
ag ** Kill them all ; God will know His own ”’ ; 

AMALTHE’A, the goat that suckled Zeus, one of 
whose horns became the cornucopia—horn of plenty. 

, ex-king of Afghanistan; at the age of 
26 succeeded his father Habibullah by means of a 
coup d’état on the latter’s assassination in 1919, and 
at once declared war on India, being decisively 
beaten. In 1928 he came on a visit to Europe, 
including London, and on his return he tried to 
introduce Western ideas into Afghanistan, an 
attempt which led to strong opposition from the 
chiefs and priests and ended in a revolution which 
brought about Amanullah’s abdication in January, 
1929 (1893-— as 

AMA’RA SINHA, a Hindu Buddhist, left a valuable 
thesaurus of Sanskrit words. 

AMA’RI, MICHELE, an Italian patriot, born at 
Palermo, devoted a great part of his life to the 
history of Sicily, and took part in its emancipation ; 
was an Orientalist as well; he is famoas for throwing 
light on the true character of the Sicilian Vespers 
(1806-1889). 

YL’LIS, a shepherdess in one of Virgil’s pas- 
torals; any young rustic maiden. 

AMA’SIA, a town in Asia Minor, once the capital of the 
kings of Pontus, 

AMA’SIS, king of Egypt, originally a simple soldier, 
took part in an insurrection, dethroned the reigning 
monarch and assumed the crown, proved an able 
Tuler, and cultivated alliances with Greece; reigned 
from 570 to 546 B.c. 

AMATI, a celebrated family of violin-makers of whom 
the most noted were Andrea and Niccolo, brothers, 
at Cremona, in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

AMATITLAN, a town in Guatemala, the inhabitants 
of which are mainly engaged in the preparation of 
cochineal. e 

AMAZON, a river in S. America and the largest on 
the globe, its basin nearly equal in extent to the 
whole of Europe; traverses the continent at its 
greatest breadth, rises in the Andes about 50 m. 
from the Pacific, and after a course of 4000 m. falls 
by a delta into the Atlantic, its waters increased 
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by a great number of tributaries, 20 of which are 
by 8 iat m. in length, one 2000 m., its mouth 
200 nx. wide; its current y ois 150 m 


out >» is navigable 3000 nv. up, and by steamers as 
far as the foot of the Andes. 

ie a fabulous race of female warriors, who 

een of their own, and excluded all men 

poo R Se community; to perpetuate the race, 

they cohabited with. men of the neighbouring 

nations; slew all the male children they gave birth 

to, or sent them to their fatHers; burnt off the right 

breasts of the females, that they might be able to 
wield the bow in war. 

a fossil resin, generally yellow and semi- 
transparent, derived, it is presumed, from certain 
extinct coniferous trees; becomes electric by fric- 
tion, and gives name to electricity, the Greek word 
for it being electron ; has been fished up for centuries 
in the Baltic, and is now used ip varnishes and for 
tobacco pipes. 

AMBERGER, a painter of Nirnberg in the 16th 
century, a disciple of Holbein, his principal work 
being the history of Joseph in twelve pictures. 

AMBERGRIS, an ashy-coloured substance, a morbid 
fragment of the intestines of the spermaceti whale, 
bee of often found floating on the ocean which this 
wet quents; it has no smell, but is used for 

mixing h perfumes. 

AMBLESIDE, a small market-town near the head of 
Lake Windermere, in the so-called Wordsworth 
District. 

AMBLYOPSIS, a small fish with rudimentary but 
functionless 7 hr found in the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, U.S.A 

AMBOISE, a town ‘on the Loire, 14 m. E. of Tours, 
with a castle, once the residence of the French kings. 
The Conspiracy of A., the conspiracy of Condé and 
the Huguenots in 1560 against Francis II., Catharine 
de Medici, and the Guises. The Edict of A. (1563) 
conceded the free exercise of their worship to the 
Protestants. 

AMBOISE, GEORGE DE, CARDINAL, the popular 
Prime Minister of Louis XII., who, as such, reduced 
the public burdens, and as the Pope’s legate in 
France effected a great reform among the religious 
per tiae ; is said to have died immensely rich (1460- 

AMBOYNA, with a chief city of the name, the most 
important of the Moluccas, in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and rich before all in spices; it belongs to 
the Dutch, who have diligently fostered its resources. 

AM’BROSE, ST., bishop of Milan, born at Tréves, one 
of the Fathers of the Latin Church, and a zealous 
opponent of the Arian heresy; as a stern puritan 
refused to allow Theodosius to enter his church, 
covered as his hands were with the blood of an 
infamous massacre, and only admitted him to 
Church privilege after a severe penance of eight 
months; he improved the Church service, wrote 
several hymns, which are reckoned his most valuable 
legacy to the Church; his writings fill two vols. 
folio. Heis the patron saint of Milan; his attributes 
are a scourge, from his severity, and a beehive, from 
the traditiom that a swarm of bees settled on his 
mouth when an infant without hurting him (340—- 
397). Festival, Dec. 7. 

AMBRO’SIA, the fragrant food of the gods of Olympus, 
fabled to preserve in them and confer on others 
immortal youth and beauty. 

AMELIA, a character in Fielding’s novel of the same 
name, distinguished for her conjugal affection. 

AMENDE HONORABLE, originally a mode of punish- 
ment in France which required the offender, stripped 
to his shirt, and led into court with a rope round his 
neck held by the public executioner, to beg pardon 
on his knees of his God, hiséking, and his country ; 
now used to denote a satisfactory apology or 
reparation. 

AMERBACH, JOHANN, a celebrated printer in Basel 
in the 15th century, the first who used the Roman 

eype instead of Gothic and Italian; spared no 
expense in his art, taking, like a true workman, a 
pride in it; d. 1515 

AMERICA, including both North and South, 9000 m. 
in length, varies from 3400 m, to 28 m. in breadth, 
contains 164 millions of sq. m., is larger than Europe 
and Africa together, but is a good deal smaller than 
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as large as Ireland; ap u with 
descending to the sea on ide, and rich in all 
kinds of tropical vegetation; consists of seven 


political divisions: Guatemala, San Salvador, 
British Honduras, Hondurgs, Nicaragua, Mosquitia, 
and Costa Rica 

AMERICA CUP, a prize for international yacht racing, 
first competed for in 1851, and wongn England by 
America. Sir Thomas Lipton attempted in 1899, 
1901, 1903, and 1920 to win it back for this country, 
but without success 

NORTH, is 4560 m. in length, contt&ins 

over 84 Millions sq. m., is less than half the size of 
Asia, consists of a plain in the centre throughout its 
length, a high range of mountains, the Rocky, on 
the W., and a lower range, the Appalachian, on the 
E., parallel with the coast, which is largely indented 
with gulfs, bays, and seas; has a magnificent system 
of rivers and large lakes, the latter the largest in 
the world, a rich fauna and flora, and a wealth of 
minerals; was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
The divisions are British North America, United 
States, Mexico, Central American Republics, British 
Honduras, the West Indian Republics, and the 
Spanish, —— French, and Dutch West Indies. 

AMERICA, S OUTH, lies in great part within the 
Tropics, and consists of a high mountain range on 
the west, and a long plain with minor ranges extend- 
ing therefrom eastward; the coast is but little 
indented, but the Amazon and the Plate Rivers 
make up for the defect of seaboard; abounds in 
extensive plains, which go under the names of 
Llanos, Selvas, and Pampas, while the river system 
is the vastest and most serviceable in the globe; 
the vegetable and mineral wealth of the continent 
is great, and it can match the world for the rich 
plumage of its birds and the number and splendour 
of its insect species. 

CAN INDIANS, the aboriginal races of the 
New World, misnamed Indians by Columbus; they 
are mostly of a red or copper-coloured skin, coarse 
black straight hair, high cheek-bones, black deep-set 
eyes, and tall erect figure, and apparently are fast 
dying out; to be found still as far south as Pata- 
gonia, the ’Patagonians being of the race. 

‘GO VESPUC’CI, a Florentine navigator, who, 
under the auspices first of Spain, and afterwards 
of Portugal, four times visited the New World, just 
discovered by Columbus, which the first carto- 
graphers called America, after his name; these 
visits were made between 1499 and 15@. while 
Columbus’s discovery, as is known, was in 1492 


(1451-1512). 

AMERY, RT. HON. LEOPOLD STENNETT, English 
politician. He was born in India and educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, afterwards taking up journalism 
and joining the staff of the Times in 1899. te 
entered the House of Commons as a Conservati 
in 1911, served in the Army from 1914 to 1916, and 
in 1922 became First Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
1925 Secretary for the Dominions, a post he held 
he the defeat of the Baldwin Govern:nent in 1929 
(1873- }. 

AMES, JOSEPH, historian of early British ty@ogra 
and an antiquary who published a valuable cadaloxus 
of engraved portraits (1689-1759). 
MHA’RA, the central and largest division of 
Abyssinia. 

AMHERST, LORD, a British officer who distinguished 
himself both on the Continent and in America, an 
particularly with General Wolfe in securing for 
England the superiority in Canada (1717-1797). 

AMICE, a flowing cloak formerly worn by pilgrims, 
also a strip of linen cloth worn qger the shoulder of a 
priest when officiating at mass. 

AMIENS’, the old capital of Picardy, Sn the Somme, 
with a cathedral begun in 12@0, described as the 
“Parthenon of Gothic architectt\e,”’ and by Ruskin 


a 


d concluded 1802. It was the British 
Armiy base during the Battle of the Somme in 1916. 
AN +H, a group of small coral islands NE. of 
Madagasca to Britain ; are 11 in number, 
are wooded, and only a few feet above the sea-level. 
ARBARA Ts, BARTOLOMEO, a Florentine architect 
sculptor of note, was an admirer of Michael 
Ange. and executed igveral works in Rome, Venice, 
Padua (1511-159 
AMMIA’‘’NUS MARC ‘NUS, a Greek who served 
as a soldier in the Roman army, and wrote a history 
of the Roma# Empire, specially valuable as a record 
of contemporary events; d. 390. 
AMMIRATO, an Italian historian, author of a history 
E 


Florence tlle 5 ae 
AMMON, an Egypti eity, quently represented 
with the head of a ram, who had a temple at Thebes 


and in the Libyan Desert; was much resorted to as 
an oracle of fate; identified in Greece with Zeus, 
and in Rome with Jupiter. 

a soluble gas which, dissolved in water, 
gives an alkaline solution. This solution will com- 
bine with acids to give ammonium salts. It has 
been prepared synthetically from the nitrogen of 
the air and used to produce ammonium sulphate, 
used as a fertiliser. Ammonia is employed in one 
process for the manufacture of ice. 

NIO, ANDREA, a Latin poet born in Lucca, 
held in high esteem by Erasmus; sent to England 
by the Pope, he became Latin secretary to Henry 
VIII. and a prebendary of Salisbury; d. 1517. 

AMMO » & Semitic race living E. of the Jordan: 
at continual feud with the Jews, and a continual 
trouble to them, till subdued by Judas Maccabeeus. 

RONITES, a group of extinct spiral cephalopods 
existing in Mesozoic times. They are particularly 
Foe ny ag + the Jurassic strata and are used as zone 

AMMO’NIUS SACCAS, a philosopher of Alexandria, 
and founder of Neo-Platonism; Longinus, Origen, 
— a were among his pupils; d. 243, ata 

e. 

AMNION, name given to the innermost membrane 
investing the foetus in the womb. 

CEBA, a minute animalcule of the simplest structure, 
being a mere mass of protoplasm; absorbs its food 
at every point all over its body by means of pro- 
cesses protruded therefrom at will, with the effect 
that it is constantly changing its shape. 

i, a genus of plants, such as the cardamom 
and grains of paradise, remarkable for their pungency 
and aromatic properties. 
ma oa - : sg ogo tribe, seemingly 

ature, « @ e Jordan; subdu 
Joshu# at Gibeon. arth 

AMORY, THOMAS, an eccentric writer of Irish descent, 
author of the “Life of John Buncle, Esq.,” and 
other semi-insane productions; he was a fanatical 
Unitarian (1691-1789). 

AMOS, a poor shepherd of Tekoa, near Bethlehem, 

ein Judah, who in the 8th century B.o. raised his 
voice in solitary protest against the iniquity of the 
northern kingdom of Israel, and denounced the 
judgmént of God as Lord of Hosts upon one and 
all for their idolatry, which nothing could avert ; 
one of the twelve minor prophets. 
: Y’, spe of the open ports of China, on a small 
isfand iff the Strait of Fukien ; has one of the finest 
harbours in the world and a large export and im- 
port trade; the chief exports are tea, sugar, paper, 
gold-leaf, &ce. 

AMPERPE’, ANDRE MARIE, a French mathematician 
and physicist, born at Lyons; distinguished for his 
discoveries in electro-dynamics and magnetism, 
and the influence of these on electro-telegraphy and 
the general extension of science (1775-1836). 

. E, the unit ofelectric current, being the current 
which flows through a wire of resistance 1 ohm when 
the potential ifference between its ends is 1 volt. 

AMPHIC’TYONIC UNCIL, a council consisting of 

several confederate States of 


Cc 
representatives ign 
ancient Greece, twelve in number at length, two 


ANABOLISM 


from each, that met twice a year, sitting g,ternately 
at Thermopyle and Delphi, to settle any 

that arise betwgen them, the decisions of 
which were several times enforced by arms, and gave 


rise to what were called sacred wars, of w there 
were three. Sg. oo 
AMPHI’ON, a son of Zeus and Antiope, who is said to 


have invented the lyre, and built the walls of Thebes 
by the sound of it, a feat often alluded to as an 
instance of the miracflous power of music. 

AMPHISBZENA, a genus of limbless lizards with two 
heads and able to move backward or forward. 

AM’PHITRITE, a daughter of Oceanus or Nereus, the 
mee of Neptune, mother of Triton, and goddess of 

e sea. 

AMPHIT’RYON, the king of Tiryns, and husband of 
Alemene, who became by him the mother of Iphicles, 
and by Zeus the mother of Hercules. 

AMPHITRYON THE TRUE, the real host, the man 
who provides the feast, as Zeus proved himself to be 
to the household when he visited Alemene. 

AM’RAN RANGE, pronounced the “ scientific frontier ” 
of India towards Afghanistan. i 
AMRIT’SAR, a sacred city of the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
and a great centre of trade, 32 m. HE. of Lahorega is 
second to Delhi in Northern India ; manutadaages 
cashmere shawls. It was the scene Sh 1919 ‘of 
serious riots, which were quelled by Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer. 5 

AM’RU, a Mohammedan general under the Caliph 
Omar, conquered Egypt among other military 
achievements ; he is said to have executed the order 
of the Caliph Omar for burning the library of 
Alexandria ; d. 663. ; 

AMSTERDAM, the capital of Holland, a great trading 
city and port at the mouth of the Amsel, on the 
Zuyder Zee, resting on 90 islands connected by 300 
bridges, the houses built on piles of wood driven 
into the marshy ground ; is largely a manufacturing 
place, as well as an emporium of trade, one special 
industry being the cutting of diamonds and jewels ; 
birthplace of Spinoza. 

AMUNDSEN, ROALD, famous Norwegian explorer. 
Born at Borge, the son of a shipbuilder, he went early 
to sea, and in 1897 joined the Gerlache expedition. 
He was in charge of an expedition which navigated 
the North-West Passage in 1906, and in 1911 an 
expedition of his reached the South Pole, the first 
to do so, a feat in which he beat Capt. Scott by a 
few weeks. In 1925 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to reach the North Pole by aeroplane. 
When in 1928 General Nobile’s airship was forced 
down during a North Pole voyage, Amundsen, 
despite a previous quarrel with Nobile, hastened by 
plane to take part in a search. From that moment 
he disappeared (1872-1928). 

AMUR’, a large eastward-flowing river, partly in 
Siberia and partly in China, which, after a course of 
3060 m., falls into the Sea of Okhotsk. 

AMURNATH, a place of pilgrimage in Cashmere, on 
og omy of a cave believed to be the dwelling-place 
of Siva. 

AMYGDALOIDAL ROCKS, igneous rockg in which the 
holes left by escaping bubbles of steam and gases 
have been filled by mineral deposits through the 
percolation of water from the surrounding rocks. 


AMYOT, JACQUES, grand-almoner of France and 
bishop of Auxerre ; was of humble birth; was tutor 
of Charles, son of Henry II., who appointed him 
grand-almoner ; he was the translator, among other 
works, of Plutarch into French, which remains to-day 
one of the finest monuments of the old literature 
of France; it was much esteemed by Montaigne 
(1513-1593). 

AMYOT, JOSEPH, a @rench Jesuit missionary to 
China, and a learned Orientalist (1713-1794). 

ANABAPTISTS, a fanatical sect which arose in Saxony 
at the time of the Reformation, and though it spread 
in various parts of Germany came at length to grief 
by the excesses of its adherents in Minster. ge 
BAPTISTS. 

ANAB’ASIS, an account by Xenophon of the ill-fated 
expedition of Cyrus the Younger against his brother 
Artaxerxes, and of the retreat of the 10,000 Greeks 
under Xenophon who accompanied him, after the 
battle of Cunaxa in 401 B.c. 

ANABOLISM, name given to changes whereby an 
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a Scythian philosopher of the 6th 

Bes 4, in his roaming: 

arrive t Athens, and became the friend and 

disciple of Solon, but was pat to death on his return 

home by his brother; he stands for a Scythian 

savant living among a civilised people, as well as 
for a wise man living among fools. 

ANACON’DA, a gigantic constricting serpent of 
tropical America of aquatic habits, belonging to the 
boa family. Some specimens are 30 feet long. 

ANAC’REON, a celebrated Greek lyric poet, a native 
of Teos, in Asia Minor; lived chiefly at Samos and 
Athens; his songs are in praise of love and wine; 
nes many fragments of them are preserved (560— 

ANADYOM’ENE, Aphrodite, a name meaning “ emer- 
ging,” given to her in allusion to her arising out of the 
sea; the name of a famous painting of Apelles so 


epresenting her. 
ANEDYR, a river in Siberia, which flows into Behring 


@Sea. e 
ANAG’NI, a small town 40 m. SE. of Rome, the 
birthplace of several popes. 

AC’, a plateau in Central Mexico, 7580 ft. of 
mean elevation; one of the names of Mexico prior 
to its conquest by the Spaniards. 

AN’ » a race of giants that lived in the S. of 
Palestine, called also sons of Anak. 

ANAM’ALAH UNTAINS, a range of the W. Ghats 
in Travancore. 


ae the highest point in the Anamalah Mts., 


ANAPHYLAXIS, “the name given to the condition of 
being highly sensitive to certain stimuli. It is found 
among all animals and also in men. A common 
example is hay-fever, which is caused in some people 
by air containing even a small amount of pollen. 
Anaphylaxis makes foods, harmless to the majority, 
have an immediate and violent effect on some people, 
€.g. eggs or shell fish. 

ANARCHISM, a projected social revolution, the pro- 
fessed aim of which is that of the emancipation of 
the individual from the present system of govern- 
ment which makes him the slave of others, and of 
the training of the individual so as to become a law 
to himself, and in possession, therefore, of the right 
to the control of all his vital interests, the project 
definable as an insane attempt to realise a social 
system on the basis of absolute individual freedom. 

ANASTA’SIUS, the name of four popes: A. L, the 
most eminent, pope from 398 to 401; A. II., pope 
from 496 to 498; A. III., pope from 911 to 913; 
A. IV., pope from 1153 to 1154. 

ANASTASIUS, ST., a martyr under Nero; 
April 15. 

ANASTASIUSI., emperor of the East, excommunicated 
for his severities to the Christians, and the first 
sovereign be so treated by the Pope (430-515). 

ANATO’LIA, the Greek name for Asia Minor. 

ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, a “ mosaic’”’ work by 
Robert Burton, made up largely of quotations from 
ancient and classic writers, and dealing with a wide 
range of subjects, including medicine, philosophy, 
astrology and the arts; a work displaying great 
erudition. 

ANAXAG’ORAS, a Greek philosopher of Clazomen, 
in Jonia, removed to Athens and took philosophy 
along with him, i.e. transplanted it there, but being 
banished thence for impiety to the gods, settled in 

Lampsacus; d. 425 B.C. 

ANAXAR’ CHUS, a Greek philosopher of the school of 
Democritus and friend of Alexander the Great. 

ANAXIM’ENES, of Miletus, made air the first principle 
of things; d. 500 B.c.; A., of Lampsacus, preceptor 

@and biographer of Alexander the Great. 

ANCHUS, a son of Neptune, who left a flagon of wine 
to pursue a boar, which killed him. 

ANCELOT, JACQUBS, a French dramatic poet, dis- 
tinguished both in tragedy and comedy; his wife 
also a distinguished writer (1794-1854). 

ANCENIS, a town on the Loire, 23 m. NE. of Nantes. 


festival, 


s in quest of wisdom, | 


ANCHOVY PEAR, fruit gw Indian plant, of the 


taste of the mango. 
CIENT MARINER, a apy » suffer 
dreadful penalties for Sarina Mo ak 
who, when he reaches land, is haun oe 
lection of them, and feels compelled to fp 
tale of them as a warning to others; the nie ie! 
poem by Coleridge. 
CILLON, FREDERICK, a Prussian statesman, 
philosophic man of letters, and of French tesinan, 
(1766-1837). 
ANCO’NA, a port of Italy in the Adriatic, second to 
Venice ; founded by Syracusans 
ANCRE, river in the department of the Somme, France, 
of which river it is a tributary. It was the scene 
of  fagpes offensives in November, 1916, and January, 


ANCRE, MARSHAL, a profligate minister of France 


during the minority of Louis 

ANCUS MARCIUS, 4th king of Rome, grandson of 
Numa, extended the city and founded Ostia. 

ANDALUSIA, a region in the S. of Spain watered 
by the Guadalquivir; fertile in grains, fruits, and 
vines, and rich in minerals. 

AMANS, volcanic islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
surrounded by coral reefs; since 1858 used by the 
government of India as a penal settlement. 

ANDELYS, LES, a small town on the Seine, 20 m. NE. 
of Evreux, divided into Great and Little. 

ANDERMATT, a central Swiss village in Uri, well 
known as a winter sports centre. 

ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN, a_ world- famous 
fairy-story-teller of Danish birth, son of a poor shoe 
maker, born at Odense ; was some time before he made 
his mark, was honoured at length by the esteem and 
friendship of the royal family, and by a national 
festival on his seventieth birthday (1805-1875). 

ANDERSON, JAMES, native of Hermiston, near 
Edinburgh, a writer on agriculture and promoter of 
it in Scotland (1739-1808). 


ANDERSON, JOHN, a native of Roseneath, professor 


of physics in Glasgow University, and the founder 
3 Ph Andersonian College in Glasgow (1726- 
796). 

ANDERSON, LAWRENCE, one of the chief reformers 
of religion in Sweden (1480-1552). 

ANDERSON, SIR EDMUND, Lord Chief ustice of 
Common Pleas under Elizabeth, sat as jude at the 
trial of Mary, Queen of Scots. Anderson’s Reports 
is still a book of authority; d. 1605. 

ANDES, an unbroken range of high mountains, 150 
of them actively voleanic, which extend, often in 
double and triple chains, along the west of South 
America from Cape Horn to Panama, a distance®f 
4500 m., divided into the Southern or Chilian as 
far as 234° S., the Central as far as 10° Ss and the 
Northern to their termination. 

ANDOCIDES, an orator and leader of the danas 
faction in Athens; was four times exiled, the_ first 
time for profaning the Eleusinian Mystgries (67- 
893 B.c.). 

ANDOR’RA, a small republic in the E. Pyrenees, 
enclosed by mountains, under the protection of 
France and the Bishop of Urgel, in Catalonia ; cattle- 
rearing is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, 
who are a primitive people and of simple habits. 

ANDOVER, an old municipal borough and market- 
town in Hampshire, 66 m. SW. of London; also a 
town 23 m. from Boston, U.S., famous for its theo- 
logical seminary, founded in 1807. 

ANDRAL, GABRIEL, a distingi&shed French patho- 
logist, professor in Paris Universits* (1797-1876). 
AN’DRASSY, COUNT, a Hunggrian statesman, was 
exiled from 1848 to 1851, bec#ee Prime Minister in 

1867, played a prominent part diplomatic affairs 
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represented in 
auras eat felling "Goapele 
and leaning on a transverse cross. 

, ST., THE CROSS OF, cross like a X, such 
hav it is said, been the form of the cross on which 
St. Ww suffered 
LANCELOT, an English prelate, born in 
; 4 a zealous High Churchman in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I.; eminent as a scholar, a 
theologian, and a preacher; attended the Megetnn 
Court Conference, and was one of the translators 
4 Ain Authorised Version of the Bible (1555- 

S, JOSEPH, a novel by Fielding, and the 
name of the hero, who is a footman; he is an attrac- 
tive, ei young man, the brother of Richardson’s 


Pamela. 

ANDREWS, THOMAS, scientist, professor of physics 
at Belfast; he carried out researches in heat, 
especially in connection with the effect of pressure 
and temperature on the change from liquid to gas 
and vapour (1813-1885). 

ANDRIEUX, ST., a French littérateur and dramatist, 
born at Strassburg, professor in the College of France, 
and permanent secretary to the Academy (1759- 


1822). 

ANDRO’CLUS, a Roman slave condemned to the wild 
beasts, but saved by a lion, sent into the arena to 
attack him, out of whose foot he had long before 
sucked a painful thorn; the animal recognises him 
as its benefactor, and spares his life. 

ANDROM’ACHE, the wife of Hector and the mother 
of Astyanax, famous for her conjugal devotion ; fell 
to Pyrrhus, Achilles’ son, at the fall of Troy, put was 
given up by him to Hector’s brother; is the subject 
of tragedies by Euripides and Racine. 

ANDROWM’EDA, a beautiful Ethiopian princess exposed 
to a sea monster, which Perseus slew, receiving as 
his reward the hand of the maiden; she had been 
demanded by Neptune as a sacrifice to appease the 
Nereids for an insult offered them by her mother, 


ANDRONE CI ‘CUS, the name of four Byzantine em- 
perors: A. I1., Comnenus, killed his ward, Alexis II., 
usurped the throne, and was put to death, 1185; 
A. I., lived to see the empire devastated by the 
Turks’ (1282-1328); A. IIL, nephew of the pre- 
ceding, dethroned him, fought stoutly against the 
furks without staying ‘their advances (1328-1341) ; 
A. IV. dethroned his father, Soter V., and was im- 
es stripped of his possessions himself (1377- 


79). 
ANDRONICUS, LIVIUS, the oldest dramatic poet in 
tin language (240 B.c.). 

NIGUS OF RHODES, a disciple of Aristotle in 
ine time of Cicero, to whom we owe the preservation 
of many of Aristotle’s works. 

ANDROS, the most northern of the Cyclades, with 
fertile soil and productive of wine and silk. 

ANDROUET DU CERCEAU’, an eminent French 
architect who designed the Pont Neuf at Paris 
(1530-1600). 

ANDUJAR, a town of Andalusia, on the Guadalquivir, 
noted for the manufacture of porous clay water- 
cooling vessels. : 

OMETER,.. an Snstrument for measuring the 
force, direction, and velocity of the wind. 

ID, a baromet*r, consisting of a small watch- 

shaped, air-tight, ¢,Ir-exhausted metallic box, with 


ah | ANGARA. 


r Ae 8 ibatary of the Yenisei, which passes 
‘| coin, with the archangel 


Pe: pe oy on the obverse of it. 


a hideous, voracious fish of the shark 
fonliy. with a “ey ray-like body; known also as the 


Monk-fish. 
ANGELIC DOCTOR, Thomas Aquinas. 
ANGEL’ICA, a faithless lady of romance in Ariosto’s 


** Orlando Furioso,”’ for whose sake Orlando lost his 
heart and his senses. 


ANGELICA DRAUGHT, something which completely 


changes the ‘affection, with reference to the magic 
fountain in ‘* Orlando Furioso’”’ from which Rinaldo 
and Angelica both drank. 

ANGELICO, FRA, an Italian painter, born at Mugello, 
in Tuscany ; became a Dominican monk at Fiesole, 
whence he removed to Florence, and finally to Ro ee 
where he died ; devoted his life to religious subj eri 
which he treated with great delicacy, bthuty, 
finish, and conceived in virgin purity and child-like 
simplicity of soul; his work in the form of fresco- 
painting is to be found all over Italy (1387-1455). 

AN’GELUS, a devotional service in honour of the 
Incarnation. 

ANGERS’, on the Maine, the ancient capital of Anjou, 
160 m. SW. of Paris, with a fine cathedral, a theo- 
logical seminary, and a medical school; birthplace 
of David the sculptor. 

ANGERSTEIN, JOHN, born in St. Petersburg, a 
distinguished patron of the fine arts, whose collection 
of paintings, bought by the British Government, 
formed the nucleus of the National Gallery (1735- 


1822). 

ANGI’NA PEC’TORIS, an affection of the heart of an 
intensely excruciating nature, the pain of which 
mar gary extends to the left shoulder and down the 
eft arm. 

ANGLER, a fish with a broad, big-mouthed head and 
a tapering body, both covered with appendages 
having glittering tips, by which, as it burrows in 
the sand, it allures other fishes into its maw. 

ANGLES, a German tribe from Sleswig who invaded 
Britain in the 5th century and gave name to England. 

AN’GLESEA, i.e. Island of the Angles, an island 
forming a county in Wales, separated from the 
mainland by the Menai Strait, flat, fertile, and rich 
in minerals. 

ANGLESEY, MARQUIS OF, eldest son of the first 
Earl of Uxbridge, famous as a cavalry officer in 
Flanders, Holland, the Peninsula, and especially at 
Waterloo, at which he lost a leg, and for his services 
which won him his title ; was some time viceroy in 
Ireland, where he was very popular (1768-1854). 

ANGLIA, EAST, territory in England occupied in the 
6th century by the Angles, correspopding to the 
counties of Norfolk, Essex and Suffolk: 

ANG’LICAN CHURCH, the body of Episcopal churches 
all over the British ‘Empire and Colonies, as well as 
America, sprung from the Church of England, 
though not all subject to her jurisdiction. 

ANGLING, the sport of catching fish with rod, line, and 
hook, either in fresh or salt water. The former is 
the more popular, fly-fishing for salmon in Scotland 
in particular among the wealthy, while in the north 
of England there are many working men’s angling 
clubs. For sea-fishing worms instead of the fly 
are mainly used for bait. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICS, th® name given to the High 
party of the Church of England, which claims that 
the church is part of the Catholic Church, holding a 
common faith with Rome, though not under the 
authority of the Pope. It had its origin in the 
Tractarian Movement in Oxford in the middle of tht’ 
last century, and has made its great stand on the 
question of reservation of the sacraments, and to a 
less extent on Catholic ritual and vestments. 

ANGLO-SAXON, the name usually assigned to the early 
inflected form of the English language. 

ANGO’LA, a district on the W. coast of Africa , between 
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bark exported thence. 

ANGOULEME’, an old Fren¢h city on the Charente, 

83 m. NE. of Bordeaux, with a fine cathedral, the 
birthplace of Marguerite de Valois and Balzac. 

ANGOULEME, CHARLES DE VALOIS, DUC D’, 

natural son of Charles IX., gained great reputation 
as a military commander; left Memoirs of his life 
(1575-1650). 

ANGOULEME, DUC D’, the eldest son of Charles X., 
after the Revolution * of 1830 gave up his rights to 
the throne and retired to Goritz (1778-1844). 

ANGOULEME, DUCHESSE D’, daughter of Louis XVI., 
and wife of the preceding (1778-1851). 

AN’GRA, the capital of the Azores, on the island of 
Terceira, a fortified place. 

AN’GRA PEQUE’NA, a port in SW. Africa, N. of the 

e River, and the nucleus of the territory now 

«; known ‘3 South-West Africa. 

ANG’‘STROM, PINDERS JONAS, a Swedish physicist 
and professor at Upsala, distinguished for his studies 
on the solar spectrum (1814-1874). 

ANGUIL’LA, or Snake Island, one of the Lesser 
Antilles, E. of Porto Rico, belonging to Britain. 
ANGUIER, the name of two famous French sculptors 

in the 17th century. 

AN’HALT, a duchy of Central Germany, surrounded 
and split up by Prussian Saxony, and watered by 
the Elbe and Saale; rich in minerals. 

ANHALT-DESSAU, LEOPOLD, PRINCE OF, a Prussian 
field-marshal. served and distinguished himself in 
the war of the Spanish Succession and in Italy, was 
wounded at Cassano; defeated Charles XII. at the 
Isle of Rigen, and the Saxons and Austrians at 
Kesseldorf (1676-1747). 

ANICHINI, an Italian medallist of the 16th century; 
executed a medal representing the interview of 
Alexander the Great with the High Priest of-the 
Jews, which Michael Angelo pronounced to be the 
perfection of the art. 

E, a colourless transparent oily liquid, obtained 
chiefly from coal-tar, and extensively used in the 
production of dyes. 

L WORSHIP, the deification of certain animals 
that obtained in many ancient religions, of which 
survivals are still to be found, as in India and 
Polynesia. 

NIMISM, a belief that there is a psychical body 
within the physical body of a living being, corre- 
spondent with it in attributes, and that when the 
connection between them is dissolved by death the 
former lives on in a ghostly form; in other words, 
a belief in a ghost-soul existing conjointly with and 
— apart from the body, its physical counter- 


art. 

AN’IO, an @iluent of the Tiber, 4 m. above Rome; 
ancient Rome was supplied with water from it by 
means of aqueducts. 

ANISEED, the seed of an anise, an umbelliferous plant, 
used as a carminative and in the preparation of 
liqueurs. 

ANJOU’, an ancient province in the N. of France, 
annexed to the crown of France under Louis XI. in 
1480; belonged to England till wrested from King 
John "py Philip Augustus in 1203. 

ANKARSTROM, the assassin of Gustavus III. of 
Sweden, at a masked ball, March 15, 1792, for which 
he was executed after ing publicly flogged on 
three successive days. 

ANKLAM, an old Hanse town in Pomerania, con- 
nected by railway with Stettin. 

ANKOBAR, capital of Shoa, in Abyssinia ; 

© 8200 ft. above the sea-level. 

ANN ARBOR, a city of Michigan, on the Huron, with 
an observatory and a flourishing university. 

ANNA COMNE’NA, a Byzantine princess, who, having 
failed in a political conspiracy, retired into a convent 
and wrote the life of her father, Alexius I., under 
the title of the ‘‘ AJexiad ”’ (1083-1148). 


stands 


NAM, an empire, of the size of Sweden, along the 
east coast of Indo-China, 
torate since 1885; it has a ri 
which yields tropical products, 
‘NAN, a burgh in Dumfries, on river Annan ; birth- 
place of Edward Irving, and where Carlyle was a 
schoolboy and later mathematical master. 
ANNAP’OLIS, seaport of Nova Scotia, on the Bay of 
Fundy; also ehe capital of Marylgnd, U.S., 28 m. 
E. of Washingto: 
QUEEN, Gatehtee of James II.; by the union 
of Scotland with England during her reign in 1707 
became the first sovereign of the United Kingéom ; 
her reign distinguished by the part England played 
in the war of the Spanish succession and the number 
of notabilities, literary and scientific, who flo 
under it, though without any patronage on the part 
of the Queen (1665-1714). 
ANNE, ST., wife of St. Joachim, mother of the Virgin 
aren and the patron saint of carpentry; festival, 


uly 

ANNE oF AUSTRIA, the daughter of Philip III. of 
Spain, wife of Louis XIII., and mother of Louis 
XIV., became regent on the death of her husband, 
with "Cardinal Mazarin for minister; during the 
minority of her son triumphed over the Fronde; 
ee to a convent on the death of Mazarin (1610- 

ANNE OF BRITTANY, the daughter of Francis II., 
Duke of Brittany ; by her marriage, first to Charles 
VIIL., then to Louis XII., the duchy was added to 
the crown of France (1476-1514). 

ANNE OF CLEVES, daughter of Duke of Cleves, a wife 
of Henry VIII., who fell in love with the portrait 
of her by Holbein, but, being disappointed, soon 
divorced her; d. 1557. 

ANNECY, the capital of Haute-Savoie, in France, on a 
lake of the name, 22 m. S. of Geneva, at which the 
Counts of Geneva had their residence, and where 
Francis of Sales was bishop. 

ANNOBON, a Spanish isle in the Gulf of Guinea. — 

ANNONAY, a town in Ardéche, France; paper is the 
chief manufacture 

ANNUNCIATION DAY, a festival on the 25th of 
March in commemoration of the salutation of the 
ron to the Virgin Mary on the Incarnation of 

rist. 

ANODE, name given in electrolysis to the positive 
electrode, where the current enters the liquid, and to 
the positive electrode of a vacuum tube, such as a 
thermionic valve or X-ray tube. 

ANQUETIL’, LOUIS PIERRE, a French historian in 
holy orders, wrote ‘“‘ Précis de ]’Histoiré Univer- 
selle’”’ and a “ Histoire de France’ in 14 vols.; 
continued by Bouillet in 6 more (1723-1806). 

ANQUETIL’-DUPERRON, ABRAHAM HYACINTHE, 
brother of the preceding, an enthusiastic Orientalist, 
to whom we owe the discovery and first translatjon 
of the Zend-Avesta and for whom Schopenhatier 
gained his knowledge of Hindu philosophy (1731- 
1805). 

ANSBACH, a manufacturing town in Bav aria, 25 m. 
SW. of Nurnberg, the capital of the old margraviate 
of the name, the margraves of ee 
Hohenzollerns (¢.v.). 

ANSCHAR, or ANSGAR, ST., a Frenchman born, the 
first to preach Christianity to the pagans of Scandi- 
navia was by appointment of the Pope the first 
archbishop of Hamburg (801-864). 

ANSELM, ST., archbishop of Canterbury, a native of 
Aosta, in Piedmont, monk and abbot; visited 
England frequently, gained the favour of King 
Rufus, who appointed him to succeed Lanfranc, 
quarrelled with Rufus and left the country, but 
returned at the request of H@pry I., a quarrel with 
whom about investiture ended in agcompromise ; ; an 
able, high-principled, God-fearing man, and a 
calmly resolute upholder the teaching and 
authority of the Church (1033-109). 
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bing Lay of this (1697-1762). 
GUTHRIE, T. A. 
THER, EAST AND WEST, two contiguous 
; on the Fife coast, the’ former the birth- 
t the poet, Thomas Chalmers, and 
anatomist. 
ANTZUS, a mythical gia#t, a terre filius or son of the 
earth, who was strong only when his foot was on 
the earth ; lifted in air he became weak as water, 


comfiture when wrestling with him. The fable has 
been used as a symbol of the spiritual strength which 
-y when one rests his faith on the immediate 


of things. 

ANTAL’CIDAS, a Spartan general, celebrated for a 
treaty which he concluded with Persia whereby the 
majority of the cities of Asia Minor passed under 
the sway of the Persians, to the loss of the fruit of 
all the victories gained over them by Athens (387 


B.C.). 

ANTANANARI’VO, the capital of Madagascar, in the 
centre of the island, on a well-nigh inaccessible rocky 
height 5000 ft. above the sea-level. ? 

ANTAR, an Arab chief of the 6th century, a subject 
of romance, and distinguished as a poet. 

ANTARCTIC C EXPLORATION. In his ship Discovery 
Capt. Scott, in 1907, penetrated into this terra 
imcognita, and Shackleton two years later succeeded 
in his Nimrod expedition in pushing across the ice 
to within 111 miles of the Pole. Im 1911 Amundsen 
reached the Pole on December 14, and on January 18 
the next year Scott and his small party arrived there 
after great hardship, only to find Amundsen’s tent 
planted on the spot, and to perish in a blizzard on 
the way back to their base. In 1922 Shackleton 
died at sea on board the Quest while on another 
Antarctic voyage. 

-EATERS, a family of edentate mammals; they 
have a tubular mouth with a small aperture, and a 
long tongue covered with a viscid secretion, which 
they thrust into the ant-hills and then withdraw 
covered with ants. : ; 

ANTELOPE, a hollow-horned ruminant closely allied 
to the sheep and the goat, very like the latter in 
appearance, with a light and elegant figure, slender, 
graceful limbs, small cloven hoofs, and generally a 
very short tail. 

UE’RA, a town in Andalusia, 22 m. N. of 
Malaga, a stronghold of the Moors from 712 to 1410. 

ANTHE’ , luminous rings witnessed in Alpine and 
Polar regions, seen round the shadow of one’s head 
in a fog or cloud opposite the sun. 

ANTHE‘I41US, the architect of the church of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople; d. 534. 

ANTHON, CHARLES, a well-known American classical 
scholar and editor of the classics (1797-1867). 

CENE, a crystalline solid, one of the products 
obtained in the distillation of coal-tar and used for 
e manufacture of alizarin and other dyes. 

E, a form of hard black coal almost 
entirely composed of carbon. It burns with little 
ash oresmoke and is therefore suited for naval 
purposes. 

, a disease, especially in cattle, due to the 
ion of a living organism which, under certain 
cofitioms, breeds rapidly; called also splenic 


ANTHROPOID APES, a class of apes, including the 
gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-outang, and _ gibbon, 
without tails, with semi-erect figures and long arms. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, the science of man as he exists 
or has existed under different physical and social 
conditions, 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM, the ascription of human 
attributes to the unseen author of things. 

‘BES, a seaport@and place of ancient date on a 
peninsula in #he S. of France, near Cannes and 
— Nice, = frequented by fashionable 
people 

ANTICHRIST, a _ ~ given in the New Testament 


ANTICOSTI, 
the St. Lawrence, frequented by fishermen, and with 
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incarnations of opposition to ghrst in 
usurpa mn of His erg en gs by Jobn 
defined to involve thate form of opposition which 
denies the doctrine of the TRONEOEEAR, of that 
Christ has come in the flesh. 

a barren rocky island in the estuary of® 


few inhabitants. 
RIN, or acetanilide, is prepared by boiling 
aniline with acetic acl and is used as afebrifuge in 


medicin 

ANTIG ONE’, the daughter of Gdipus, king of Thebes, 
led about her father when he was blind and in 
exile, returned to Thebes on his death; was con- 
demned to be buried alive for covering her brother’s 
exposed body with earth in defiance of the pro- 
hibition of Creon, who had usurped the throne; 
Creon’s son, out of love for her, killed himself on the 
spot where she*was buried. She has been im- 
mortalised in one of the grandest tragedies of 
Sophocles. 

ANTIGONE, THE MODERN, the Duchess of Angou- 
léme, daughter of Louis XVI. See the parting scene 
in Carlyle’s *‘ French Revolution.”’ 

ANTIG’ONUS, surnamed the Cyclops or Cpaepets 
one of the generals of Alexander the t, 
himself master of all Asia Minor, excited the jealousy 
of his rivals; was defeated and slain at Ipsus, in 
Phrygia, 301 B.c 

ANTIGONUS, the last king of the Jews of the Asmonean 
dynasty ; put to death in 77 B.c. 

ANTIGONUS GONATAS, king of Macedonia, grandson 
of the preceding; twice deprived of his kingdom, 
but recovered it; attempted to prevent he forma- 
tion of the Achzan League (275-240 B.c ). 

ANTIG’UA, one of the Leeward Islands, the seat of 
the government ; the most productive of the group 
belonging to Britain. 

ANTIL’LES, an archipelago curving round from N. 
America to 8S. America, and embracing the Caribbean 
Sea; the Greater A., on the N. of the sea, being 
Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico; and the 
Lesser A., on the E., forming the Leeward Islands, 
the Windward Islands, and the Venezuelan Islands— 
the Leeward as far as Dominica, the Windward as 
far as Trinidad, and the Venezuelan along the coast 
of S. America. 

ANTIMONY, a white brittle metal extensively used for 
alloying with other metals for various purposes. 

. Type-metal contains a proportion of antimony, and 
— the Great War it was used for hardening 

ANTINOMIANISM, the doctrine that the law is super- 
seded in some sense or other by the all-sufficing, all- 
emancipating free spirit of Christ. 

ANTINOMY, in the transcendental philosophy the 
contradiction which arises when we carry the 
categories of the understanding above experience 
oo them to the sphere of that which trans- 
cends i 

ANTIN’OUS, a Bithynian youth of extraordinary 
beauty, a slave of the Emperor Hadrian; became 
a great favourite of his and accomp@nied him on 
all his journeys. He was drowned in the Nile, and 
the grief of the emperor knew no bounds; he en- 
rolled him among the gods, erected a temple and 
founded a city in his honour, while artists vied with 
each other in immortalising his beauty. 

AN’TIOCH, an ancient capital of Syria, on the Orontes, 
called the Queen of the East, lying on the high-road 
between the E. and the W., ‘and accordingly a busy 
centre of trade; once a city of great splendour and 
extent, and famous in the early history of the 
Church as the seat of several ecclesiastical councils 
and the birthplace ofgChrysostom. There was an 
Antioch in Pisidia, afterwards called Ce#esarea. 

ANTI’OCHUS, name of three Syrian kings of the 
dynasty of the Seleucide : A. I., Soter, i.e. Saviour, 
son of one of Alexander’s generals, fell heir to all 
Syria; king from 281 to 261 B.c. A. Il., Theog 
i.e. God, being such to the Milesians in slaying t 
tyrant Timarchus; king from 261 to 246. A. II., 
the Great, extended and consolidated the empire, 
gave harbour to Hannibal, declared war against 
Rome, was defeated at Thermopyle and by Scipio 
at Magnesia, killed in attempting to pillage the 
temple at Elymais’ king from 223 to 187. A. IV., 


“..  (ANTIOPE 


Epiplit nes, i.e. Illustrious, failed against Egypt, 
t over the Jews, provoked the Maccabeean 
revolt, and died insaneg king from 175 to 164. 
A. V. Eupator, king gh 164 to 162. 

E, queen of the Amazons “and mother of 
us. ‘* The Sleep of Antiope,” chef-d’ auvre 
of Correggio is e Louvre. 

ANTIP’AROS, one of aha Cyclades, W. of Paros, with 
a stalactite cavern. 

‘ATER, a Macedonian«general, governed Mace- 
donia with great ability during the absence of 
Alexander, defeated the confederate Greek states at 
Cranon, reigned supreme on the death of Perdiccas 
(397-317 B.c.). 

IPH‘ILUS, a Greek painter, contemporary and 
rival of Apelles. 

AN’TIPHON, an Athenian orator and politician, 
preceptor of Thucydides, who speaks of him in 
terms of honour; was the first to formulate rules 
of oratory (479-411 B.c.). 

ANTIPOPE, a pope elected by a civil power in opposi- 
tion to one elected by the cardinals, or one self- 
elected and usurping ; there were some 26 of such, 
first and last. 

YRETICS, medicines to reduce the temperature 

: ee which the chief are quinine and salicylate 
_< 

ANTIPYRINE, a febrifuge prepared from coal-tar, and 
used as a substitute for quinine. 

“NA, a voleano of the N. Andes, in Ecuador, 
19,200 ft. high; also a village on its flanks, 13,000 ft. 
high, one of the highest villages in the world. 

ANTISEPTICS, substances used, particularly in 
ra ont to prevent or arrest putrefaction by killing 


Tia. 

ANTIS’THENES, a Greek philosopher, a disciple of 
Socrates, the master of Diogenes, and founder of 
the Cynie-school; affected to disdain the pride and 
pomp of the world, and was the first to carry staff 
and wallet as the badge of philosophy, but so 
ostentatiously as to draw from Socrates the rebuke, 
**T see your pride looking out through the rent of 
your cloak, O Antisthenes.”’ 

ANTI-TAURUS, a mountain range running NE. from 
the Taurus Mts. 

ANTITOXINS, substances produced in the body as an 
antidote against certain poisons, but only produced 
in the presence of those poisons. If the dead germs 
of diphtheria are injected into the blood of a horse, 
the antitoxin is produced and can be used as a cure 
for cases of the disease. <A similar treatment can 
be used against vevom in cases of snake-bite. 

ANTIUM, a town of Latium on a promontory jutting 
into the sea, long antagonistic to Rome, subdued 
in 333 B.c.; the beaks of its ships, captured in a 
naval engagement, were taken to form a rostrum in 
the Forum at Rome; it was the birthplace of 
Caligula and Nero. 

ANTOFAGAS’TA, a rising port in Chile, taken from 
Bolivia after the war of 1879; exports silver ores 
and nitrate of soda. 

ANTOMAR’CHI, FRANCESCO, Napoleon’s attached 
physician at St. Helena, wrote ‘‘ The Last Moments 
of Napoleon ” (1780-1838). 

ANTONELLI, CARDINAL, the chief adviser and 
prime minister of Pope Pius IX., accompanied the 
Pope to Gaeta, came back with him to Rome, acting 
as his foreign minister there, and offered a deter- 
mined opposition to the Revolution; left immense 
wealth (1806-1876). 

ANTONEL’LO, of Messina, Italian painter of the 15th 
century, introduced from Holland oil-painting into 
Italy (1414-1493). 

ANTONI'NUS, ITINERARY OF, a valuable geographi- 
cal work supposed to be 0 date 44 B.C. 

ANTONI’NUS, MARCUS A US, Roman em- 

peror, successor to the following; he surpassed 

him in virtue, being also of the Stoic school 
and one of its most exemplary disciples, was sur- 
named the ‘ philosopher,’ and has left in his 

‘‘ Meditations ” a record of his religious and moral 

principles (121-180). 

ANTONI’NUS PIUS, a Roman emperor, of Stoic 
principles, who reigned with justice and moderation 
from 138 to 161, during which time the Empire 
enjoyed unbroken peace. 

ANTONI’NUS, WALL OF, an earthen rampart about 
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at Philippi, formed a triumvirate with Octavius and 
Lepidus, fell in love with the famous Cleopatra, was 
defeated by Octavius in the naval battle of te Paleo 
and afterwards killed himself (83-30 B.c.). 

AN’TONY, ST., a famous unchorite of ee Thebaid ; 
relinquishing his fortune, he spent 20 years of 
his life, in a lonely ruin by himself, resisting devils 
without number; left his retreat-for a while to 
institute monasteries, and so became the founder 
fs Renee but returned to die; festival, Jan. 17 

ANTONY OF PADUA, a Minorite missionary t& the 
Moors in Africa; preached to the fishes, who 
hearkened to him when no one else would ; the fishes 
came in myriads to listen, and shamed the pagans 
into conversion, says the fable; festival, June 13 
(1195-1234). 

ANTRAIGUES, COUNT D’, one of the pete y of 
the French Revolution; but veered round to 
royalism, and intrigued on behalf of the Bourbons. 
He settled in England and was assassinated in 
London (1765-1812). 

ANT’RIM, a maritime county in the NE. of Ulster, 
in Ireland; soil two-thirds arable, linen the chief 
manufacture, exports butter; inhabitants mostly 
Protestant. 

ANTWERP, a large fortified trading city in Belgium, 
on the Scheldt, 50 m. from the sea, with a beautiful 
Gothic cathedral, the spire 402 ft. high; the burial- 
place of Rubens; has a large picture- gallery full of 
the works of Dutch and Flemish artists. 

ANU’BIS, an Egyptian deity with the body of a man 
and the head of a jackal, whose office, like that of 
Hermes, it was to see to the disposal of the souls 
of the dead in the nether world, on quitting the body. 

ANWARI, a Persian lyric poet who flourished in the © 
12th century. 

AN’YTUS, the most vehement accuser of Socrates ; 
/ oes in consequence from Athens, after Socrates’ 

eath. 

ANZAC, the name given during the Great War to the 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, formed 
from the initials of the same. 

ANZAC COVE, the bay in the Dardanelles where 
British and Anzac troops landed on April 25, 191¢, 
under General Sir Ian Hamilton. 

AOS’TA, a town of Italy, N. of Turin, in a fertile 
Alpine level valley, but where goitre and cretinism 
prevail to a great extent; the birthplace of Anselm. 

APA’CHES, a fierce tribe of American Indians on the 
S. and W. of the United States; long acsource of 
trouble to the republic. The same name is applied 
to men of the Paris underworld. 

APATITE, a phosphate of lime, found in veins in 
igneous rocks, and the ore from which are obtained 
the various phosphorus compounds required in 
agriculture and chemistry. aE A 

APEL’LES, the most celebrated painter of antiquity : 
bred, if not born, at Ephesus; lived at the court 
of Alexander the Great ; his great work ‘“*.Aphrodite 
Anadyomene”’; a man conscious, like Durer, of _ 
mastery in his art, as comes out if his advice to the 
criticising shoemaker to ‘‘ stick to his last.” «> 

AP’ENNINES, a branch of the Alps extending} with 
spurs at right angles, nearly through the whole 
length of Italy, forming about the middle of the 
peninsula a double chain which supports the table- 
land of Abruzzi. 

APES, DEAD SEA, dwellers by the Dead Sea who, 
according to the Moslem tradition, were trans- 
formed into apes because they turned a deaf ear to 
God’s message to them by the lips of Moses. 

APHELION, the point in the orbit of a planet when it 
is farthest from the sun. S 

APH’IDES, a family of insects very destructive to 
plants by feeding on them in countless numbers. 

APHRODI’TE, the Greek goddess of love and beauty, 
wife of Hephestos and moth of Cupid; sprang 


grammarian 
» an enemy of the Jews, and hostile to the 
conceded them in Alexandria. 
A’PIS, the sacred live bull of the Egyptians, the 


incarnation of Osiris; must be black all over the 
_ body, have a white triangular spot on the forehead, 
the figure of an eagl@on the back, and under the 
tongue the image of a scarabeus; was at the end 
of 25 years drowned in a sacred fountain, had his 


y em ed, and his mummy regarded as an 
Object of worship. 
CALYPTIC GS, writings composed among 


the Jews in the 2nd century B.c., and ascribed to 
®ne and another of the early prophets of Israel, 
forecasting the judgments ordained of God to over- 
take the nation, and predicting its fina] deliverance 
at the hands of the Messiah. 

APOCRYPHA, THE, a literature of sixteen books com- 
posed by Jews, after the close of the Hebrew canon, 
which, though without the unction of the prophetic 
books of the canon, are instinct, for most part, with 
the wisdom which rests on the fear of God and 
loyalty to His law. The word Apocrypha means 
hidden writing, and it was given to it by the Jews 
to distinguish it from the books which they accepted 
as canonical. 

APOGEE, the point in the orbit of the moon when it 
is farthest from the earth. 

APOL’DA, a town in Saxe-Weimar with extensive 
hosiery manufactures ; has mineral springs. 

APOLLINA’RIS, bishop of Laodicea, denied the proper 
humanity of Christ by affirming that the Logos in 
Him took the place of the human soul, as well as by 
maintaining that His body was not composed of 
ordinary flesh and blood; d. 390. 

APOLLO, one of the principal gods in the Greek 
pantheon, identified with the sun and all that we 
owe to it in the shape of inspiration, art, poetry, and 
medicine; son of Zeus and Leto; twin brother of 
Artemis; born in the island of Delos (q.v.), whither 
Leto had fled from the jealous Hera; his favourite 
oracle at Delphi. 

APOLLODO’RUS, (1) an Athenian painter, the first 
to paint figures in light and shade, 408 B.c.; (2) a 
celebrated architect of Damascus, d. A.D. 129; and 
(3) an Athenian who wrote a well-arranged account 
of the mythology and heroic age of Greece. 

APOLLONIUS OF RHODES, a grammarian and poet, 
flourished in the 3rd century B.o., author of the 
“ Argonautica,’” a rather prosaic account of the 
adventures of the Argonauts. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who,ghaving become acquainted with some sort of 
Brahminism, professed to have a divine mission, 
and, it is said, a power to work miracles; was 
worshipped after his death, and has been compared 
with Christ; d. 97. 

APOL’LOS, a Jew of Alexandria, who became an 

e — preacher of Christ, contemporary of St. 

aul. 

APOLLYON, the destroying angel, the Greek name for 
the Hebrew Abaddon. 

APOLOGETICS, a defence of the historical verity of 
the Christian religion in opposition to the rationalist 
and mythical theories. 

STAM@E, an epithet applied to the Emperor Julian, 
from his having, conscientiously however, abjured 
the Christian religion established by Constantine, in 
favour of paganism. 

APOSTLE OF GERMANY, St. Boniface; A. of Ireland, 
St. Patrick; of the English, St. Augustine; of the 
French, St. Denis; of the Gauls, Irenzus; of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul; of the Goths, Ulfilas; of the 
Indians, John Eliot; of the Scots, Columba; of 
the North, Ansgar; of the Picts, St. Ninian; of the 
Indies, Francis gXavier; of Temperance, Father 
Mathew. 

APOSTLES, THE FOUR, picture of St. John, St. 
Peter, St. Mark,,and St. Paul, in the museum at 
Munich, painted by Albert Durer. 
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APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Fathers of the who 
lived at the same time as the Apostles€ Clemens, 
Barnabas, Polycarp, Ignatius, and Hermas. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSIOR, the derivation of episcopal 
power in an unbroken line from the Aostles, a 
qualification believed by High Chupchpaey to le 
essential to the discharge of episcopal fuhctions and 
the transmission of promised divine grace. 

APPALA‘CHIANS, a mountainous system of N. 
America that stretghes NE. from the tablelands 
of Alabama to the St. Lawrence, and includes the 
Alleghanies and the Blue Mountains; their utmost 
height, under 7000 feet; do not reach the snow- 
line; abound in coal and iron. 

APPENZELL’, a canton in the NE. of Switzerland, 
enclosed by St. Gall, divided into Outer Rhoden, 
which is manufacturing and Protestant, and Inner 
Rhoden, which is agricultural and Catholic; also 
the name of the capital. 

AP’PIAN, an Alexandrian Greek, wrote in 2nd century 
a history of Rome in 24 books, of which 11 remain. 
AP’PIAN WAY, a magnificent highway begun by 
Appius Claudius, 312 B.c., and finished by Augustus, 

and extending from Rome to Brundusium. 

APPLE OF DISCORD, a golden apple inscribe 
the words, ‘‘ To the most Beautiful,” 
among the gods of Olympus on a partic@lar occasfn, 
contended for by Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite, and 
awarded by Paris of Troy, as referee, to Aphrodite, 
on promise that he would have the most beautiful 
woman of the world for wife. 

APPLEBY, the county town of Westmorland, on the 
Eden ; is a health resort. 

APPLEGATH, AUGUSTUS, inventor of the vertica 
printing-press (1788-1871). 

APPLETON, a city of Wisconsin, U.S., on the Fox 


River. 
APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE, a village in Virginia, 
U.S., where Gen. Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant in 


1865. 

APRAXIN, COUNT, a celebrated naval commander 
under Peter the Great and his right-hand man in 
many enterprises (1671-1728). 

AP’TERYX, a curious New Zealand bird with rudi- 
mentary wings, plumage like hair, and no tail, 
allied to the extinct moa; known popularly as the 


kiwi. 

APULE’IUS, a student of Plato, of N. African birth, 
lived in the 2nd century; having captivated a rich 
widow, was charged at one time with sorcery; his 
most celebrated work was the ‘* Golden Ass,” which 
contains, among other stories, the exquisite apologue 
or romance of Psyche and Cupid (q.v.). 

U’LIA, an ancient province in SE. of Italy, which 
extends as far N. as Monte Gargano, and was the 
scene of the last stages in the second Punic war. 

APU’RE, a river in Venezuela, chief tributary of the 
Orinoco, into which it falls by six branches. 

AQUA TOFA’NA, Tofana’s poison, some solution of 
arsenic prepared by a Sicilian woman called Tofana, 
in 17th century, and employed to poison many 
thousands of people. 

AQUA’RIUS, the Water-bearer, 11th sign of the Zodiac, 
which the sun enters Jan. 21. ~ 

AQUAVIVA, a general of the Jesuits of high authority 
(1543-1615). 

AQUEDUCTS, pipes for carrying water, such as were 
used to some extent by the Greeks, and more 
extensively by the Romans. Several Roman 
aqueducts are still standing, notably the Aqua 
Julia and the Aqua Felici. 

A’QUILA, capital of the province of Abruzzo Ulteriora, 
on the Alterno, founded by Barbarossa; lace- 
making is the chief industry. 

A’QUILA, a Judaised Greek of Sinope, in Pontus, 
executed a literal t®Anslation of the Old Testament 
into Greek in the interest of Judaism versus Christi- 
anity in the first half of the 2nd century A.D. 

A’QUILA, GASPAR, a friend of Luther who aided him 
in the translation of the Bible. 

AQUILEIA, an Italian village, 22 m. W. of Trieste, 
once a place of great importance, where several 
councils of the Church were held. 

AQUI’NAS, THOMAS, the Angelic Doctor, or Doctor 
of the Schools, an Italian of noble birth, studied at 
Naples, became a Dominican monk despite the 
opposition of his parents, sat at the feet of Albertus 
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ones, i.e. Illustrious, failed against Egypt, 36 m. in length, from the Forth to to the Clyde, in 
% over the ao JOWE, provoked the Maccabean a barrier invasion from ‘the 
revolt, and died insane¢ king from 175 to 164,| north, erected 1 in the year 140 A.D. , = 
A. V., Eupator, king from 164 to 162. 18, MARCUS ‘a ofator and 
ANTI’ . queen of the Amazons and mother of consul, slain in the civil war between Marius and | 
“ Higpolytus. ‘* The Sleep of Antiope,” chef-d’auvre Sulla, having sided with the latter (143-87 ie 
of Correggio is ANTO ’NIUS, MARCUS of 


the Louvre. 

ANTIP’AROS, one of the Cyclades, W. of Paros, with 
a stalactite cavern. 

‘A a Macedonian¢general, governed Mace- 
donia with great ability during the absence of 
Alexander, defeated the confederate Greek states at 
Cranon, reigned supreme on the death of Perdiccas 
(397-317 B.c.). 

ANTIPH’ILUS, a Greek painter, contemporary and 
rival of Apelles. 

AN’TIPHON, an Athenian orator and politician, 
preceptor of Thucydides, who speaks of him in 
terms of honour; was the firs® to formulate rules 
of oratory (479-411 B.C.). 

ANTIPOPE, a pope elected by a civil power in opposi- 
tion to one elected by the cardinals, or one self- 
elected and usurping ; there were some 26 of such, 
first and last. 

RTIPYRETICS, medicines to reduce the temperature 
fever, of which the chief are quinine and salicylate 
~ of soda.& 

ANTIPYRINE, a febrifuge prepared from coal-tar, and 
used as a substitute for quinine. 

‘NA, a volcano of the N. Andes, in Ecuador, 
19,200 ft. high ; also a village on its flanks, 13,000 ft. 
high, one of the highest villages in the world. 

ANTISEPTICS, substances used, particularly in 
surgery, to prevent or arrest putrefaction by killing 
bacteria. 

ANTIS’THENES, a Greek philosopher, a disciple of 
Socrates, the master of Diogenes, and founder of 
the Cynic school; affected to disdain the pride and 
pomp of the world, and was the first to carry staff 
and wallet as the badge of philosophy, but so 
ostentatiously as to draw from Socrates the rebuke, 
**I see your pride looking out through the rent of 
your cloak, O Antisthenes.”’ 

ANTI-TAURUS, a mountain range running NE. from 
the Taurus Mts. 

ANTITOXINS, substances produced in the body as an 
antidote against certain poisons, but only produced 
in the presence of those poisons. If the dead germs 
of diphtheria are injected into the blood of a horse, 
the antitoxin is produced and can be used as a cure 
for cases of the disease. A similar treatment can 
be used against venom in cases of snake-bite. 

ANTIUM, a town of Latium on a promontory jutting 
into the sea, long antagonistic to Rome, subdued 
in 333 B.c.; the beaks of its ships, captured in a 
naval engagement, were taken to form a rostrum in 
the Forum at Rome; it was the birthplace of 
Caligula and Nero. 

ANTOFAGAS’TA, a rising port in Chile, taken from 
Bolivia after the war of 1879; exports silver ores 
and nitrate of soda. 

ANTOMAR’CHI, FRANCESCO, Napoleon's attached 
physician st St. Helena, wrote ‘“‘ The Last Moments 
of Napoleon ” (1780-1838). 

ANTONELLI, CARDINAL, the chief adviser and 
prime minister of Pope Pius IX., accompanied the 
Pope to Gaeta, came back with him to Rome, acting 
as his foreign minister there, and offered a deter- 
mined opposition to the Revolution; left immense 
wealth (1806-1876). 

ANTONEL’LO, of Messina, Italian painter of the 15th 
century, introduced from Holland oil-painting into 
Italy (1414-1493). 

ANTONI'‘NUS, ITINERARY OF, a valuable geographi- 
cal work supposed to be of,date 44 B.o, 

ANTONI’NUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman em- 
peror, successor to the following; he surpassed 
him in virtue, being also of the Stoic school 
and one of its most exemplary disciples, was sur- 
named the ‘“ philosopher,’ and has left in his 
** Meditations ”’ a record of his religious and moral 
principles (121-180). 

ANTONI’NUS PIUS, a Roman emperor, of Stoic 
principles, who reigned with justice and moderation 
from 138 to 161, during which time the Empire 
enjoyed unbroken peace. 

ANTONI’NUS, WALL OF, an earthen rampart about 


(Mark Antony), gran 
e preceding an of Cesar ; 


d warm partisan 
~ murder of the latter defeated Brutus and Cassius 
at Philippi, formed a triumvirate with Octavius and 
Lepidus, fell in love with the famous Cleopatra, was 
defeated by Octavius in the naval battle of pt Pinko 
and afterwards killed himself (83-30 B.c.). 
AN’TONY, ST., a famous whchorite of = Thebaid ; 
relinquishing his fortune, he spent 20 years of 
his life, in a lonely ruin by himself, resisting devils 
without number; left his retreat. for a while to 
institute monasteries, and so became the founder 
Seer mmsae , but returned to die; festival, Jan. 17 
ANTONY OF PADUA, a Minorite missionary t6 the 
Moors in Africa; preached to the fishes, who 
hearkened to him when no one else would ; the fishes 
came in myriads to listen, and shamed the pagans 
into conversion, says the fable; festival, June 13 


(1195-1234). 

ANTRAIGUES, COUNT D’, one of the firebrands of 
the French Revolution; but veered round to 
royalism, and intrigued on behalf of the Bourbons. 
He settled in England and was assassinated in 
London (1765-1812). 

ANT’RIM, a maritime county in the NE. of Ulster, 
in Ireland; soil two-thirds arable, linen the chief 
manufacture, exports butter; inhabitants mostly 
Protestant. 

ANTWERP, a large fortified trading city in Belgium, 
on the Scheldt, 50 m. from the sea, with a beautiful 
Gothic cathedral, the spire 402 ft. high ; the burial- 
place of Rubens; has a large picture-gallery full of 
the works of Dutch and Flemish artists. 

ANU’BIS, an Egyptian deity with the body of a man 
and the head of a jackal, whose office, like that of 
Hermes, it was to see to the disposal of the souls 
of the dead in the nether world, on quitting the body. 


ANWARI, a Persian lyric poet who flourished in the ~ 


12th century. 

AN’YTUS, the most vehement accuser of Socrates ; 
mr in consequence from Athens, after Socrates’ 

eath. 

ANZAC, the name given during the Great War to the 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, formed 
from the initials of the same. 

ANZAC COVE, the bay in the Dardanelles where 
British and Anzac troops landed on April 25, 191°, 
under General Sir Ian Hamilton. : 

AOS’TA, a town of Italy, N. of Turin, in a fertile 
Alpine level valley, but where goitre and cretinism 
prevail to a great extent; the birthplace of Anselm. 

APA’CHES, a fierce tribe of American Indians on the 
S. and W. of the United States; long assource of 
trouble to the republic. The same name is applied 
to men of the Paris underworld. . 

APATITE, a phosphate of lime, found in veins in 
igneous rocks, and the ore from which are obtained 
the various phosphorus compounds required in 
agriculture and chemistry. 

APEL’LES, the most celebrated painter of antiquify; 
bred, if not born, at Ephesus; lived at the court 
of Alexander the Great ; his great work ‘*.Aphrodite 
Anadyomene”’; a man conscious, like Direr, of _ 
mastery in his art, as comes out in his advice to the 
criticising shoemaker to “ stick to his last.” .~ 

AP’ENNINES, a branch of the Alps extesding> with 
spurs at right angles, nearly through the whole 
length of Italy, forming about the middle of the 
peninsula a double chain which supports the table- 
land of Abruzzi. 

APES, DEAD SEA, dwellers by the Dead Sea who, 
according to the Moslem tradition, were trans- 
formed into apes because they turned a deaf ear to 
God’s message to them by the lips of Moses, 

APHELION, the point in the orbit of a planet when it 
is farthest from the sun. 4 

APH’IDES, a family of insects vecy destructive to 
plants by feeding on them in countless numbers. 

APHRODI’TE, the Greek goddeay of love and beauty, 
wife of Hepheestos and mothtr of Cupid; sprang 
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as ql of beauty had the golden 
ogg al and possessed the 


eat Bip nnd 


_ API’‘CIUS, the name of three famous Roman epicures, 
A 


body, have a white triangular spot on the forehead, 
the figure of an eaglg,on the back, and under the 
tongue the image of a scarabeus; was at the end 
of 25 years drowned in a sacred fountain, had his 
body emba} , and his mummy regarded as an 
Object of worship. 

CALYPTIC WRITINGS, writings composed among 
the Jews in the 2nd century B.c., and ascribed to 
ne and another of the early prophets of Israel, 
forecasting the judgments ordained of God to over- 
take the nation, and predicting its final deliverance 
at the hands of the Messiah. 

APOCRYPHA, THE, a literature of sixteen books com- 
posed by Jews, after the close of the Hebrew canon, 
which, though without the unction of the prophetic 
books of the canon, are instinct, for most part, with 
the wisdom which rests on the fear of God and 
loyalty to His law. The word Apocrypha means 
hidden writing, and it was given to it by the Jews 
to distinguish it from the books which they accepted 
as canonical. : 

APOGEE, the point in the orbit of the moon when it 
is farthest from the earth. 

APOL’DA, a town in Saxe-Weimar with extensive 
hosiery manufactures ; has mineral springs. 

APOLLINA’RIS, bishop of Laodicea, denied the proper 
humanity of Christ by affirming that the Logos in 
Him took the place of the human soul, as well as by 
maintaining that His body was not composed of 
ordinary flesh and blood; d. 390. 

APOLLO, one of the principal gods in the Greek 
pantheon, identified with the sun and all that we 
owe to it in the shape of inspiration, art, poetry, and 
medicine; son of Zeus and Leto; twin brother of 
Artemis; born in the island of Delos (q.v.), whither 
Leto had fled from the jealous Hera; his favourite 
oracle at Delphi. 

APOLLODO’RUS, (1) an Athenian painter, the first 
to paint figures in light and shade, 408 B.c.; (2) a 
celebrated architect of Damascus, d. A.D. 129; and 
(3) an Athenian who wrote a well-arranged account 
of the mythology and heroic age of Greece. 

APOLLONIUS OF RHODES, a grammarian and poet, 
flourished in the 3rd century B.c., author of the 
** Argonautica,” a rather prosaic account of the 
adventures of the Argonauts. 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who,ghaving become acquainted with some sort of 
Brahminism, professed to have a divine mission, 
and, it is said, a power to work miracles; was 
worshipped after his death, and has been compared 
with Christ; d. 97. 

APOL’LOS, a Jew of Alexandria, who became an 

© — preacher of Christ, contemporary of St. 

aul. 

APOLLYON, the destroying angel, the Greek name for 
the brew Abaddon. 

APOLOGETICS, a defence of the historical yerity of 
the Christian religion in opposition to the rationalist 

d mythical theories. 

STAMTE, an epithet applied to the Emperor Julian, 
from his having, conscientiously however, abjured 
the Christian religion established by Constantine, in 
favour of paganism. é 

APOSTLE OF GERMANY, St. Boniface; A. of Ireland, 
St. Patrick; of the English, St. Augustine; of the 
French, St. Denis; of the Gauls, Irenzus; of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul; of the Goths, Ulfilas; of the 
Indians, John Eliot; of the Scots, Columba; of 
the North, Ansgar; of the Picts, St. Ninian; of the 
Indies, Francis exavier; of Temperance, Father 
Mathew. 

APOSTLES, THE FOUR, picture of St. John, St. 
Peter, St. Mark,-and St. Paul, in the museum at 
Munich, painte@ by Albert Durer. 
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APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Fathers of the who 
lived at the same time as the Apostles Clemens, 
Barnabas, Polycarp, Ignatius, and Hermas. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION, the derivation of episcopal 
power in an unbroken line from the Aostles, a 
qualification believed by High Chueh Pag to ta 
essential to the discharge of episcopal fulhctidns and 
the transmission of promised divine grace. 

APPALA’CHIANS, a mountainous system of N. 
America that stretches NE. from the tablelands 
of Alabama to the St. Lawrence, and includes the 
Alleghanies and the Blue Mountains; their utmost 
height, under 7000 feet; do not reach the snow- 
line; abound in coal and iron, 

APPENZELL’, a canton in the NE. of Switzerland, 
enclosed by St. Gall, divided into Outer Rhoden, 
which is manufacturing and Protestant, and Inner 
Rhoden, which is agricultural and Catholic; also 
the name of the capital. 

AP’PIAN, an Alexandrian Greek, wrote in 2nd century 
a history of Rome in 24 books, of which 11 remain. 
AP’PIAN WAY, a magnificent highway begun by 
Appius Claudius, 312 B.c., and finished by Augustus, 

and extending from Rome to Brundusium. 

APPLE OF DISCORD, a golden apple inscribed with 
the words, ‘‘To the most Beautiful,” thré¥n in 
among the gods of Olympus on a particglar occasn, 
contended for by Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite, and 
awarded by Paris of Troy, as referee, to Aphrodite, 
on promise that he would have the most beautiful 
woman of the world for wife. 

APPLEBY, the county town of Westmorland, on the 
Eden ; is a health resort. 

APPLEGATH, AUGUSTUS, inventor of the vertica 
printing-press (1788-1871). 

seg rab a city of Wisconsin, U.S., on the Fox 

iver. 

APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE, a village in Virginia, 
U.S., where Gen. Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant in 
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APRAXIN, COUNT, a celebrated naval commander 
under Peter the Great and his right-hand man in 
many enterprises (1671-1728). 

AP’TERYX, a curious New Zealand bird with rudi- 
mentary wings, plumage like hair, and no tail, 
allied to the extinct moa; known popularly as the 


wi. 

APULE’IUS, a student of Plato, of N. African birth, 
lived in the 2nd century; having captivated a rich 
widow, was charged at one time with sorcery; his 
most celebrated work was the ‘‘ Golden Ass,” which 
contains, among other stories, the exquisite apologue 
or romance of Psyche and Cupid (q.v,). 

APU’LIA, an ancient province in SE. of Italy, which 
extends as far N. as Monte Gargano, and was the 
scene of the last stages in the second Punic war. 

APU’RE, a river in Venezuela, chief tributary of the 
Orinoco, into which it falls by six branches. 

AQUA TOFA’NA, Tofana’s poison, some solution of 
arsenic prepared by a Sicilian woman called Tofana, 
in 17th century, and employed to poison many 
thousands of people. 

AQUA’RIUS, the Water-bearer, 11th sign of the Zodiac, 
which the sun enters Jan. 21. ad 

AQUAVIVA, a general of the Jesuits of high authority 
(1543-1615). 

AQUEDUCTS, pipes for carrying water, such as were 
used to some extent by the Greeks, and more 
extensively by the Romans. Several Roman 
aqueducts are still standing, notably the Aqua 
Julia and the Aqua Felici. 

A’QUILA, capital of the province of Abruzzo Ulteriora, 
on the Alterno, founded by Barbarossa; lace- 
making is the chief industry. 

A’QUILA, a Judaised Greek of Sinope, in Pontus, 
executed a literal tminslation of the Old Testament 
into Greek in the interest of Judaism versus Christi- 
anity in the first half of the 2nd century aA.p. 

A’QUILA, GASPAR, a friend of Luther who aided him 
in the translation of the Bible. 

AQUILEIA, an Italian village, 22 m. W. of Trieste, 
once a place of great importance, where several 
councils of the Church were held. 

AQUI'NAS, THOMAS, the Angelic Doctor, or Doctor 
of the Schools, an Italian of noble birth, studied at 
Naples, became a Dominican monk despite the 
opposition of his parents, sat at the feet of Albertus 
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a to this day a standard authority in the Romish 

Church. His erring. which fill 17 folio vols., 

together with those of DunseScotus, his rival, con- 
stitute the high-water mark of scholastic philosophy 
and the watershed of its divergence into the philo- 
sophico-speculative thought on the one hand, and the 
ethico-practical or realism of modern times on the 
other; he was canonised in 1323 (1226-1274) 

AQUITAINE’, a division of ancient Gaul between the 
Garonne and the Pyrenees, was from the time of 
Henry Il. till 1453 an appanage of the English 
crown. 

ARABELLA STUART, a cousin of King James I., the 
victim all her days of jealousy and state policy ; 
suspected of aspiring to the crown on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, was shut up in the Tower of 
London, where she died bereft of reason in 1615 at 
thea age of 38. 

UE, an ornamentation introduced by the 

oors, c@sisting of imaginary, often fantastic, 

mathematical or vegetable forms, but exclusive of 
the forms of men and animals. 

ARABIA, the most westerly peninsula of Asia and 
the largest in the world, being one-third the size of 
the whole of Europe, consisting of (a) a central 
plateau with pastures for cattle, and fertile valleys ; 
(b) a ring of deserts, the Nefud in the N., stony, 
the Great Arabian, a perfect Sahara, in the &., 
sandy, said sometimes to be 600 ft. deep, with the 
Dahna between; and (c) stretches of coast land, 
generally fertile on the W. and S.; is divided into 
eight territories; has no lakes or rivers, only wadies, 
often dry; the climate being hot and arid, has no 
forests, and therefore few wild animals; a trading 
country with few roads or railways, yet the birth- 
land of a race that threatened at one time to sweep 
the globe, and of a religion that has been a life- 
guidance to wide-scattered millions of human beings 
for over twelve centuries of time. Politically it is 
divided into the Kingdom of the Hedjaz and Nejd, 
the Principality of Kuwait, the Sultanate of Oman, 
= Imanate of Yemen, and the Imanate of 

sir. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS, or the Thousand and One Nights, 
a collection of tales of various origin and date, 
traceable in their present form to the middle of the 
15th century, and first translated into French by 
Galland in 1704. The thread on which they are 
strung is this: A Persian monarch having made a 
vow that he would marry a fresh bride every night 
and sacrifice her in the morning, the vizi&r’s daughter 
obtained permission to be the first bride, 


after evening for a thousand and one nights* 
end of which term the king, it is said, releas 
and spared _her life. The authoritative EnwW 
translation i#@that by Sir R. F. Burton. 

ARACH’NE, a Lydian maiden, who excelled in 
weaving, and whom Athena changed into a spider 
because she had proudly challenged her ability to 
weave as artistic a work; she had failed in the 
competition, and previously hanged herself in her 
despair. 

ARAD, a fortified town in Hungary, seat of a bishop, 
on the right bank of the Maros; manufactures 
tobacco, trades in cattle and corn. 

ARAF, the Mohammedan sheol or borderland between 
heaven and hell for those who are from incapacity 
neither good nor bad. 

ARAFAT’, a granite hill E. of Mecca, a place of pil- 
grimage as the Spot where Adam received his wife 
after 200 years’ separation from her on account of 
their disobedience to the Lord in deference to the 
Mecestion of Satan. 

ARAGO, DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS, French physicist 
and astronomer; appointed director of Paris 
Observatory in 1830. He made discoveries in 
connection with the polarisation of light and in 
electromagnetism (1786-18538). 

ARAGO. JACQUES, a brother of the preceding, a 


ARAGUAY, an affluent of the Tocantins, in 
which it joins etter ® a course of 1000 m., 
by subsidiary streams 

ARAKAN, a strip of land in British Burmah, on the 
E. of the Bay of Bengal, 400 m. long and from 


15 to 90 m. broad, a low, mérshy country; produces — 


and exports large quantities of rice, as well as sugar 
and hemp. The natives belong to the Burman 
stock, and are of the Buddhist faithy though there 
is a sprinkling of Mohammedans among them. 

THE SEA OF, a lake in Turkestan, 265 m. long 
and 145 broad, larger than the Irish Sea, 150 m..E. 
43 the Caspian ; has no outlet, is shallow, and is siid 

to be drying up 

ARAM, EUGENE, an English school-usher of scholarly 
attainments, convicted of murder years after the 
act and executed 1759, to whose fate a novel of 
Bulwer Lytton and a poem by Hood have lent a 
romantic and somewhat fictitious interest. 

A, the territories lying to NE. of Palestine, 
the inhabitants of which spoke a Semitic dialect 
called Aramaic, and improperly Chaldee. 

ARAMAIC, the language of Palestine in the days of 
i : Semitic dialect that has now almost entirely 

ed out. 

ARAMZE’ANS, a generic name given to the Semitic 
tribes that dwelt in the NE. of Palestine, also to 
those that dwelt at the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

ARAN, VAL D’, a Pyrenean valley, source of the 
Garonne, and one of the highest of the Pyrenees. 

ARAN ISLANDS, three islands with antique relics 
across the mouth of Galway Bay, to which they 
form a b ter. 

ARANDA, COUNT OF, an eminent Spanish statesman, 

banished the Jesuits, suppressed brigandage, and 
curtailed the power of the Inquisition; was Prime 
Minister of Charles IV., and was succeeded by 
Godoy (1719-1798). 

ARANJU’EZ, a town 28 m. SE. of Madrid, long the 
spring resort of the Spanish Court. 

AR’ANY, JANOS, a popular Hungarian poet of peasant 
origin, attained to eminence as a man of letters 
(1819-1882). 

ARAPAHOBS, a tribe of North American Indians in 
Colorado, with long black hair and large noses. 

AR’ARAT, a mountain in Armenia on which Noah’s 
ark is said to have rested; 17,000 ft. high, it is a 
volcanic peak also known as Mount Massis. Ararat 
is an old name of Armenia. 

ARA’‘TUS, native of Sicyon, in Greece, promoter of 
the Achsan League, in which he was thwavted by 
Philip of Macedon, was poisoned, it is said, by the 
latter’s order (271-213 B.o.); also a Greek poet, 
author of two didactic poems, born in Cilicia, 
quoted by St. Paul in Acts xvii. 28. 

AUCA’NIA, the country of the Araucos, in Chile, 

S. of Concepcion and N. of Valdivia, the Arauco 

being an Indian race long resistant but now subjec 

to Chilian authority, and interesting as the only 
one that has proved itself able to govern iteelf and 
hold its own in the presence of the white man. 

ARAUCA/’RIA, tall coniferous trees, natives of and 
confined te the southern hemisphere. 

ARBE’LA, a\town near Mosul, where Alexa@mder Vhe 
Great finaly defeated Darius, 331 B.C. 

ARBROATH, a “hriving seaport and manufacturing 
town on the Forfarshire coast, 17 m. N. of Dundee, 
with the picturesque ruins of an extensive old abbey, 
of which Cardinal Béaton was the last abbot. It is 
the “‘ Fairport ’’ of thée“‘ Antiquary.”’ 

ARBUTHNOT, JOHN, a\ physician and eminent 
literary man of the age oA Queen Anne and her two 
successors, born in Kincakdineshire, the friend of 
Swift and Pope, joint-author witk Swift, it is thought, 
of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Martinus. Scriblerus”’ and the 
“* History of John Bull” (1667-1735), 

ARC LAMPS have carbon at ee kept a short 
distance apart ,the current being®carried across the 
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complaints, 34 m. SW. of 
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ror of the East, born in 
luxurious prince, leaving the govern- 
J a eg (377-405). 
a Greek philosopher, a member of the 
¢ School and founder of the New Academy, 
who held in opposition to the Stoics that perception 
was not knowledge, denied that we had any accurate 
criterion of truth, and denounced all dogmatism in 


RC =] ROCKS, those igneous rocks underlying 
the Tiexbetan in which no certain traces of life have 
been pie. These rocks form much of the highlands 


of d. 

OLOGY, the study or the science of the 
monuments of antiquity, as distinct from paleon- 
tology, which has to do with extinct organisms or 
fossil remains. 

ARCHZOPTERYX, the earliest species of bird, 

remains of which have been found in the Upper 
Jurassic beds of Bavaria. It preserved many 
reptilian characteristics. 

ARCHANGEL, the oldest seaport of Russia, on the 
Dvina, near its mouth, on the White Sea ; is accessible 
to navigation from July to October, is connected 
with the interior by river and canal, and has a large 
trade in flax, timber. tallow, and tar. 

ARCHANGELS. Of these, according to the Koran, 
there are four: Gabriel, the angel who reveals ; 
Michael, the angel who fights; Azrael, the angel of 
death; Azrafil, the angel of the resurrection. 

ARCHELA’US, king of Macedonia, and patron of art 
and literature, with whom Euripides found refuge 
in his exile, d. 400 B.c.; a general of Mithridates, 
conquered by Sulla twice over; also the Ethnarch 
of Judea, son of Herod, deposed by Augustus, died 
at Vienne. 

. FREDERICK JAMES, English jockey. 
Rode his first winner when 13, and before the end 
of his career rode 2748 winners out of 8084 mounts, 
being the leading jockey from 1873-1885, including 
five Derby and six St. Leger winners. Taken ill of 
typhoid fever in 1886, he shot himself (1857-1886). 
AR’CHES, COURT OF, an ecclesiastical court of appeal 
connected with the archbishopric of Canterbury, the 
judge of which is called the dean. 

AR’ . & purple dye obtained from lichens. 

ARCHIL’OCHUS, a celebrated lyric poet of Greece; 
of a satiric and often bitter vein, the inventor of 
iambic verse (714-676 B.c.). 

‘GO, a sorcerer in Spenser’s “ Faérie 
Queene,” who in the disguise of a reverend hermit, 

@ and by the help of Duessa or Deceit, seduces the 
Red-Cross Knight from Una or Truth. 

ARCHIME’DES OF SYRACUSE, the greatest mathe- 
maticign of antiquity, a man of superlative inventive 
power, well skilled in alJ the mechanical arts and 
sciences of the day. When Syracuse was taken by 

Romans, he was unconscious of the fact, and 
smin, @hile busy on some problem, by a Roman 
soldier, notwithstanding the order of the Roman 
general that his life should be spared. He is 
credited with the boast: “‘ Give me a fulcrum, and 
I will move the world.” He discovered how to 
determine the specific gravity of bodies while he 
was taking a bath, and was so excited over the 
discovery that, it is said, he darted off stark naked 
on the instant through the streets, shouting 
“ Ewreka ! Eureka! I have found it! I have found 
it!” (237 212 B.@). 

EL’AGDS, originally the ASgean Sea, now the 
name of any similar sea interspersed with islands, or 
the group of islands included in it. 

ARCHITRAVE, t#® lowest part of an entablature, 
resting immediately on the capital. 


a Pythagorean in philosophy, and influential in that 
capacity over the minds of Plato, his contemporary, 
and Aristotle; was drowned in the Adriatic Sea, 
4th century B.c. e 

ARCIS’-SUR-AUBE, a town 17 m. N. of Troyes, in 
France, birthplace of Danton; scene of a defeat of 
Napoleon, March, 1814. 

ARCOS, the buying and selling agency of the Russian 
Soviet Govt., founded in 1920 and deriving its name 
from the initial letters of the All-Russian Co-opera- 
tive Society. In May, 1927, the London head- 
quarters were raided by the police ; search revealed 
evidence of hostfle activity on the part of the Soviet 
Govt., and as a result diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Russia were broken off. 

AR’COT, the name of two districts, N. and S., in the 
Presidency of Madras; also chief town in the 
district, 65 m. SW. of Madras; captured by Clive 
in 1787 ; once the capital of the Carnatic. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION has its origin in_early firges 
though the first properly organised voy#@es in search 
of the North-West and North-East Passages were 
made in the 16th century. Among these early 
explorers were Henry Hudson, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Baffin, Frobisher, Davis, and Chancellor. In the 
early part of the 19th century Ross, Franklin, 
M‘Clintock, and Parry took part in expeditions, 
Franklin losing his life in that of 1845, which led 
to search parties and fresh discoveries. Nansen and 
Johansen in 1888 got 200 m. nearer the Pole than 
had previously been reached, and Peary made 
further progress in 1902, and in 1906 was only 201 m. 
from the Pole. In 1909 Peary planted the American 
flag at the Pole, not long after Dr. Cook had an- 
nounced he had been the first to reach the Pole, a 
story which was disproved. In 1925 Amundsen 
tried unsuccessfully to reach the Pole by aeroplane, 
but in 1928 the airship Norge, under General Nobile, 
succeeded in flying over it, though subsequently 
forced down. 

ARCTIC OCEAN, a circular ocean round the N. Pole, 
its diameter 40°, with low, flat shores, covered with 
ice-fields, including numerous islands; the Gulf 
Stream penetrates it, and a current flows out of it 
into the Atlantic. 

ARCTURUS, star of first magnitude in constellation 
Boétes at a distance of 138 light-years; it is 138 
thousand times as large as the sun. 

ARDECHE, an affluent of the Rh6ne, with its ource 
in the Cevennes; gives name to a department 
traversed by the Cevennes Mountains. 

EN, a large forest at one time in England, F. of 
the Severn. 

ARDEN, ENOCH, hero of a poem by Tennyson, who, 
on his return from the sea, after long absence, finds 
his wife, who believed him dead, married happily 
to another; he does not disclose higiself, and dies 
broken-hearted. 

ENNES, a forest, a tract of rugged woodland on 
the confines of France and Belgium: also a depart- 
ment of France, on the borders of Belgium. 

AR’DOCH, a place in Perthshire, 7 m. from Crieff, 
with the remains of a Roman camp, the most 
complete in Britain. 

ARENDS, LEOPOLD, a Russian of literary ability, 
inventor of a system of stenography extensively 
used on the Continent (1817-1882). 

AREOPAGITICA, a prose work of Milton, being a 
speech for the liberéy of unlicensed printing, pub- 
lished in 1644. 

AREOP’AGUS, the hill of Ares in Athens, which gave 
name to the celebrated council held there, a tribunal 
of 31 members, charged with judgment in criminal 
offences, whose sentences were uniformly ¢@ie 
awards of strictest justice. 

AREQUI’PA, a city in Peru, founded by Pizarro in 
1536, in a fruitful valley of the Andes, 8000 ft. above 
the sea, 30 m. inland; is much subject to earth- 
quakes, and was almost destroyed by one in 1868. 

A’RES, the Greek god of war in its sanguinary aspects ; 
was the son of Zeus and Hera; identified by the 
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Toman with Mars; was fond of war for its own sake, 
for sister Eris, she goddess of strife, who 
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QRETH cA, a celebrated fountain in the island of 
Ortygia, near Syracuse, transformed from a Nereid 
pursued thither from Elis, in Greece, by the river- 
god Alphzeus, so that the waters of the river hence- 
forth mingled with those of the fountain. 

ARETI’NO, PIETRO, called the ‘‘ Scourge of Princes,” 
a licentious satirical writer, born at Arezzo, in 
Tuscany ; settled in Venice, where his witty verses 
and plays enjoyed wide popularity (1492-1557). 

AREZZO, an ancient Tuscan city, 38 m. SE. of Florence, 
and eventually subject to it; the birthplace of 
Meecenas, Michael Angelo, Petrarch, Guido, and 


Vasari. 

AR’GALI, a sheep of Siberia, as large as a moderately- 
sized ox, with enormous grooved curving horns; 
it is strong-limbed, sure-footed, and swift. 

ARGAN’, the hypochondriac rich patient in Moliére’s 
“Le Malade Imaginaire.”’ 

ARGAND, a Swiss physician and chemist, born at 

eva; inventor of the argand lamp, which, as 
i a by him, introduced a circular wick (1755- 

ARGELAN’DER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, a dis- 
tinguished astronomer, born at Memel, professor at 
Bonn; he fixed the position of 22,000 stars, and 
recorded observations to prove that the solar 
system was moving through space (1799-1875). 

AR’/GENS, MARQUIS D’, a French soldier who turned 
to letters, author of sceptical writings, of which the 
best known is entitled ‘“‘ Lettres Juives” (1704- 


7a). 

ARGENSON, RENE-LOUIS, MARQUIS D’, French 
statesman, who left ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ of value as affecting 
the early and middle part of Louis XV.’s reign 


(1694-1757). 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, or ARGENTINA, a federal 
republic consisting of 14 states and 10 territories, 
occupying the eastern slopes of the Andes and the 
vast level plain extending from them to the Atlantic, 
pounded on the N. by Bolivia and Paraguay; its 
area ten times that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
while the population includes Italians, French, 
Spaniards, English, and Germans; produces wheat, 
maize and other cereals, with sugar and tobacco; 
large areas are devoted to stock-raising, and the 
country is rich in gold, silver, lead and other 
minerals; capital, Buenos Aires. 

AR’GO, the fifty-oared ship of the Argonauts (q.v.). 

AR’GOLIS, the north-eastern peninsula of the Morea 
of Greece, and one of the 13 provinces of Greece, is 
12 m. long by 5 m. broad. 

ARGON, an inert gas discovered in the atmosphere by 
Sir William Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh. See 
INERT GASES, ATMOSPHERE. 

AR’/GONAUTS, .the Greek heroes, sailors in the Argo, 
who, under the command of Jason, sailed for Colchis 
in quest of the golden fleece, which was guarded by 
a dragon tha never slept; a perilous venture, but it 
proved successful with the assistance of Medea, the 
daughter of the king, whom, with the fleece, Jason 
in the end brought away with him to be his wife. 

ARGONNE’, FOREST OF, in the NE. of France, 
within the borders of which the Duke of Brunswick 
was outwitted by Dumouriez in 1792. 

AR’GOS, the capital of Argolis, played for long a 
prominent part in the history of Greece, but paled 
before the power of Sparta. 

AR’/GUS, surnamed the “ All-seeing,’”” a fabulous 
creature with a hundred eyes, of which one hal fwere 
always awake, appointed by@Hera to watch over Io, 
but Hermes killed him after lulling him to sleep by 
the sound of his flute, whereupon Hera transferred 
his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her favourite 
bird. Also the dog of Ulysses, immortalised by 

Tomer: he was the only creature that recognised 

lysses under his rags on his return to Ithaca after 
twenty years’ absence, under such excitement, 
however, that immediately after he dropped down 
dead. 

ARGUS, a pheasant, a beautiful Oriental game-bird, 
sO called from the eye-like markings on its plumage; 
found in the Indo-Malay country. 
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the name of nt 
bell, th ch have held y 
the titles of Earl, Marquis, and Duke, 

patent of nobility dating from 1445, 


earldom from 1453. 

YLL, ALD CAMPBELL, 1ST MARQUIS 

OF, sided with the Conemiee fought against Mon- 

trose, disgusted with the execution of Charles L., 

crowned Charles II. at Scone, after the Restoration 

committed to the Tower, a tried and condemned, 
met death nobly Cop 

ARGYLL, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 9TH EARL OF, 
son of the preceding, fought for Charles Il., was 
taken prisoner, released at the Istoration and 
restored to his estates, proved rebellious at last, 
and was condemned to ‘death ; escaped to Holland, 
made a descent on Scotland, was captured end 
executed in 1685. 

ARIAD’NE, daughter of Minos, king of Crete, gave to 
Theseus a clue by which to escape out of the laby- 
rinth after he had slain the Minotaur, for which 
Theseus promised to marry her; took her with him 
to Naxos and left her there, where, according to one 
tradition, Artemis killed her, and according to 
another, Dionysos found her and married her, 
placing her at her death among the gods, and 
hanging her wedding wreath as a constellation in the 


sky. 

ARIANISM, the heresy of Arius (¢.v.). 

ARIA‘NO, a city with a fine oe Rete 1500 ft. above 
the sea-level, NE. of Naples; has a trade in wine 
and butter. 

ARI’CA, a seaport connected with Tacna, S. of Peru, 
the chief outlet for the produce of Bolivia; suffers 
frequently from earthquakes, and was almost 
destroyed in 1832. 

ARIEGE, a department of France, at the foot of the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees; has extensive 
forests and is rich in minerals. 

A’RIEL, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,”’ a spirit of the 
air whom Prospero finds imprisoned by Sycorax in 
the cleft of a pine-tree, and liberates on condition 
of her serving him for a season, which she willingly 
engages to do. 

ARIEL, an idol of the Moabites, an outcast angel. 

ARIES, the first sign of the zodiac, which the sun enters 
on March 21. The constellation of that name is 
now in the sign Taurus, owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

ARI’ON, a lyrist of Lesbos, lived chiefly at the court of 
Periander, Corinth; returning in a ship from a 
musical contest in Sicily laden with prizes, the sailors 
plotted to kill him, when he begged permission to 
play one strain on his lute; on this being conceded, 
dolphins crowded round the ship, whereupon he 
leapt over the bulwarks, was received on the back of 
one of them and carried to Corinth, arriving there 
before the sailors, who, on their landing, were 
apprehended and punished. 

ARIOS’TO, LUDOVICO, an illustrious Italian poet, 
born at Reggio, in Lombardy ; spent his life chiefly 
in Ferrara, mostly in poverty ; his great work 
* Orlando Furioso,”’ published in 40 cantos, in 15165 
the work is so called from the chief subject of it, 
the madness of Roland induced by the lass of his 
ie through her marriage to another (1474- 

ARIOVISTUS, a German chief, invaded Gaul and 
threatened to overrun it, but was forced Uack Uver 
the Rhine by Csesar. 

ARISTZ2’US, a son of Apollo, the guardian divinity of 
the vine and olive, of hunters and herdsmen; first 
taught the management of bees, some of which 
stung Eurydice to death, whereupon the nymphs, 
companions of Orpheus, her husband, set upon his 
bees and destroyed them. In this extremity 
Aristeeus applied to Proteus, who advised him to 
sacrifice four bullocks to appease the manes of 
Eurydice ; this done, there issved from the carcases 
of the victims a swarm of bees, Vhich reconciled him 
to the loss of the first ones, 

ARISTAR’CHUS OF SAMOS, a Greek astronomer, who 
first conceived the idea of the roUindity of the earth 
and its revolution both on its own axis and round 
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PRBS 
an Athenian general and sta 
surnamed 


tesman, 

The Just ; @overed himself with glory at 

ae be battle of Marathon ; was made archon next year, 
the discharge of the duties of which office he 
ved hi®surname; was banished by ostracism 

at the instance of his’ A... Themistocles; recalled 
three years after the invasion of Xerxes, was recon- 
to Themistocles, fought bravely at Salamis, 
distinguished himself at Platza; managed the 

a of the State with such probity that he died 

poor, was buried at the public charges, and left the 
State to provide for his children. 
>» & philosopher, tyrant of Athens, put to 
death by order of Sylla, 86 B.c. 

ARISTIP’PUS OF CYRENE, 
school of philosophy, a disciple of Socrates; in his 
teaching laid too much emphasis on one principle of 
Socrates, apart from the rest, in insisting too ex- 
clusively upon pleasure as the supreme good and 
ultimate aim of life. 

ARISTOBU’LUS L., son of John Hyrcanus, first of the 
Asmonzean dynasty in Judea to assume the name 
of king, which he did from 104-102 B.c., a pro- 
nounced Helleniser; A. I., twice carried captive 
to Kome, assassinated 50 B.c.; A. IL, last of 
Asmonzan dynasty, drowned by Herod in the 
Jordan, 34 B.c. 

ARISTODE’MUS, king of Messenia, carried on for 
20 years a war with Sparta, till at length, finding 
resistance hopeless, he put an end to his life on the 
tomb of his daughter, whom he had sacrificed to 
ensure the fulfilment of an oracle to the advantage 
of his house; d. 724 B.c. Also a Greek sculptor, 
4th century B.c. 

ARISTOM’ENES, a mythical king of Messenia, cele- 
brated for his struggle with the Spartans, and his 
resistance to them on Mount Ira for 11 years, which 
at length fell to the enemy, while he escaped and 
was snatched up by the gods; died at Rhodes. 

ARISTOPH’ ANES, the great comic dramatist of 
Athens, lived in the 5th century B.c.; directed the 
shafts of his wit against all, of ‘shalawts rank, who 
sought in any way to amend the religious, philo- 
sophical, social, political, or literary creed and 
practice of the country, and held up to ridicule such 
men as Socrates and Euripides, as well as Cleon the 
tanner; wrote 54 plays, of which 11 have come 
dowi#to us; of these the “* Clouds ”’ aims at Socrates, 
the “‘ Acharnians ’”’ and the “ Frogs” at Euripides, 
and the “ Knights ”’ at Cleon; d. 384 B.C. 

AR/ISTOTLE, a native of Stagira, in Thrace, and 
hence named the Stagirite; deprived of his parents 
while yet a youth; came in his 17th year to Athens, 

@ remained in Plato’s society there for 20 years; after 
the death of Plato, at the request of Philip, king of 
Macedon, who held him in high honour, became the 
preceptor of Alexander the Great, then only 13 years 
old; on Alexander’s expedition into Asia, returned 
to Athens and began to teach in the Lyceum, where 

was_his habit to walk up and down as he taught, 

m *hich circumstance his school got the name of 
Peripatetic ; after 13 years he left the city and went 
to Chalcis, in Eubcea, where he died. He was the 
oracle of the scholastic philosophers and theologians 
in the Middle Ages; is the author of a great number 
of writings which covered a vast field of speculation, 
of which the progress of modern science goes to 
establish the value; is often referred to as the 
incarnation of the philosophic spirit. His chief 
writings were “‘ The Politics’’ and “‘ The Poetics,’’ 
the latter the fi@t written treatise on the principle 
of criticism 4385-322 B.c.). 

ARISTOX’ENUS OF TARENTUM, a Greek philo- 
sopher, author, of the ‘“‘ Elements of Harmony,” 
the only one of his many works extant, and one of 


founder of the Cyrenaic |, 


which met at Alexandria in 321, oo then by a 
General Council at Yice in 325, which the Emperor 
Constantine attended in person; the author was 
banished to Illyricum, his writings burned, and the 
possession of them voted to be a crime; after three 
years he was recalled by Constantine, who ordered 
him to be restored; was about to be readmitted 
into the Church when he died suddenly Ghe-ae 

ARIZO’NA, one of the southern United States N. of 
Mexico and W. of New Mexico, nearly four times as 
large as Scotlared, rich in mines of gold, silver, and 
copper, fertile in the lowlands; much of the surface 
a barren plateau 11,000 ft. high, through which the 
cahon of the Colorado passes. See CANON. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, a chest of acacia wood 
overlaid with gold, 2 cubits long and 13 in breadth ; 
contained the two tables of stone inscribed with the 
Ten Commandments, the gold pot with the Manna, 
and Aaron’s rod; the lid supported th mercy-@at, 
with a cherub at each end, and the shekinah radiance 
between. 

ARKANS’AS, one of the Southern States of America, 
N. of Louisiana and W. of the Mississippi, a little 
larger than England; rich in metals, grows cotton 
and corn; the old pronunciation of the name was 


Ar’kansaw. 
ARKWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD, born at Preston, 
Lancashire; bred to the trade of a barber; took 


interest in the machinery of cotton-spinning ; with 
the help of a clockmaker, invented the spinning 
frame; was mobbed for threatening thereby to 
shorten labour and curtail wages, and had to flee; 
fell in with Mr. Strutt of Derby, who entered into 
partnership with him; prospered in business, was 
knighted in 1786, and died worth half a million 
(1732-1792). 

ARLBERG, a mountain mass between Vorarlberg and 
Tyrol, pierced by a tunnel, one of the three that 
as the Alps, and nearly four miles in 
ength. 

ARLES, a city, one of the oldest in France, on the 
Rhone, 46 m. N. of Marseilles, where Constantine 
built a palace, with ruins of an amphitheatre and 
other Roman works; the seat of several Church 
Councils. 

AR’LINGTON, HENRY BENNET, EARL OF, served 
under Charles I., and accompanied Charles II. in his 
exile; a prominent member of the famous Cabal; 
being impeached when in office, lost favour and 
retired into private life (1618-1685). 

AR’LON, a prosperous town in Belgium, capital of 
Luxemburg. 

ARMA’DA, SPANISH, named the Invincible, an arma- 
ment fitted out in 1588 by Philip II. of Spain against 
England, consisting of 130 war-vessels, mounted 
with 2430 cannon, and manned by™”0,000 soldiers ; 
was defeated in the Channel on July 20 by Admiral 
Howard, seconded by Drake, Hawkins, and Fro- 
bisher; completely dispersed and shattered by a 
storm in retreat on the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, the English losing only one ship; of the 
whole fleet only 53 ships found their way back to 
Spain, and these nearly all hors de combat. 

ARMAGEDDON, a name given in the Apocalypse to 
the final battlefield between the powers of good 
and evil, or Christ and Antichrist. 

ARMAGH, a wot; Ulster, Lreland, 32 m. long by 
20 m. broad; and @ town in it, 33 m. SW. of Belfast, 
from the 5th to the 9th century the capital of 
Ireland ; the chief manufacture, linen- -weaving. 

ARMAGNAC, a district, part of Gascony, in France, 
now in dep. of Gers, celebrated for its bee and 
brandy. 

ARMAGNACS, a faction in France in time of od VI. 
at mortal feud with the Bourguignons. 

TO’LES, warlike marauding tribes in the 
mountainous districts of Northern Greece, played 
—— part in the War of Independence in 
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Federation under Soviet Russia, occupy- 
Dornerand with fertile valleys, which 
culminates in Mt. Ararat, in which the Euphrates 
and Tigris have their sources. The country is rich 
in copper and manufactures ¢arpets. 

ARMENIANS, a people of the Aryan race occupying 
Armenia, early converted to Christianity of the 
Eutychian type; from early times have emigrated 
into adjoining, and even remote, countries, and are, 
like the Jews, mainly engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, the wealthier of them especially in banking. 
Over a million of them were massacred during the 
Great War. 

ES, a manufacturing and trading town 
in France, 12 m. N. of Lille. During the Great War 
it was the scene of much fighting and was made 
amone by the song ‘‘ Mademoiselle from Armen- 

res.” 

ARMI’DA, a beautiful enchantress in Tasso’s ‘‘ Jeru- 
pouge Delivered, who bewitched Rinaldo, one of 

e ers, by her charms, and who in turn, 

en the &pell was broken, was overpowered by his 
love and persuaded to become a Christian. The 
Almida Palace, in which she enchanted Rinaldo, 
has become a synonym for any merely visionary but 
enchanting palace of pleasure. 

ARMIN’IUS, or HERMANN, the deliverer of Germany 
from the Romans by the defeat of Varus, the Roman 
general, in A.D. 9, near Detmold (where a colossal 
statue has been erected to his memory); killed in 
some family quarrel] in his 37th year. 

ARMINIUS, JACOBUS, a learned Dutch theologian 
and founder of Arminianism, an assertion of the 
free-will of man in the matter of salvation against 
the necessitarianism of Calvin (1560-1609). 

ARMISTICE, a pact to end fighting prior to a treaty 
being effected, the most famous being that signed at 
5 a.m. on November 11, 1918, under which Germany 
and the Allics agreed that all troops should cease 
fire at 11 a.m. that day. 

ARMOR’ICA, a district of Gaul in pre-Roman times, 
extending from the Loire to the Seine; now known 
as Brittany. 

ARMSTRONG, HENRY EDWARD, chemist, professor 
at City and Guilds College, London. He carried out 
much useful work in organic and physical chemistry, 
especially in connection with the terpenes and the 
compounds of the benzene series. 

ARMSTRONG, WARWICK, famous Australian all- 
round cricketer, who captained the Australian team 
in Australia in 1920 and in England in 1921 without 
losing a single Test match (1879- 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM GEORGE, LORD, born at 
Wewcastle, produced the hydraulic accumulator and 
the hydraulic crane, established the Elswick engine 
works in the suburbs of his native city, and invented 
the Armstrong gun (1810-1900). 

ARMY, BRITI was first officially established with 
five infantry “regiments in 1633, the cavalry being 
established by James II. in 1685. The Territorial 
Army was started in 1906. 

AR’NAUD, HENRI, a pastor of the Vaudois, turned 
soldier to rescue his co-religionists from their 
dispersion under the persecution of the Count of 
Savoy; when the Vaudois were exiled a second 
time, he accompanied them in their exile to Schom- 
berg, and acted as pastor to them till his death 
(1641-1721). 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, the “‘ great Arnauld,”’ a French 
theologian, doctor of the Sorbonne, an inveterate 
enemy of the Jesuits, defended Jansenism against 
the Bull of the Pope, became religious director of 
the nuns of Port Royal des Champs, associated here 
with a circle of kindred spirits, among others Pascal ; 
expelled from the Sorbonne and banished the 
c@antry, died at Brussels (1612-1694). 

ARNAULD, MARIE ANGE’LIQUE, La Meére Angélique 
as she was called, sister of the preceding and abbess 
of Port Royal, a victim of the persecutions of the 
Jesuits to her death (1624-1684), 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ, a German poet and patriot, 
whose memory is much revered by the whole 
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ARNE, THOMAS AUGUSTINE, a musical composer of 
versatile genius, produced, during over 40 years, a 
succession of pieces in every style from songs to 
sonatas and oratorios, among others the world- 
famous chorus “* Rule Britannia ** (1710-1778). 

ARN’HEIM, the capital of Guelderland, is situated on 
Be | right bank of the Rhine, and has a large transit 

e. 

ARNIM, BETTINA VON, sister of Clemens Brentano, 
wife of Ludwig von Arnim, a native of Frankfort ; 
at 22 conceived a passionate love for Goethe, then 
in his 60th year, visited him at Weimar, and corre- 
sponded with him afterwards, part of which corre- 
spondence appeared subsequently under the title of 
** Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child” (1788- 


1859). 

ARNIM, COUNT, ambassador of Gosmieniy, ‘first at 
Rome and then at Paris; accused in the latter 
capacity of purloining State documents, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment; died in exile at Nice 
(1824-1881). 

» LUDWIG ACHIM VON, a German poet and 
novelist (1781-1831). 

ARNO, a river of Italy, rises in the Apennines, flows 
westward past Florence and Pisa into the Mediter- 
ranean; subject to destructive inundations. 

ARNOBIUS, an African rhetorician who, in the begin- 
ning of the 4th century, embraced Christianity, and 
wrote a book in its defence, still extant and of great 
value, entitled ‘‘ Disputations against the Heathen.”’ 
NOLD, BENEDICT, an American soldier, entered 
the ranks of the insurgent colonists under Washington 
during the War of Independence, distinguished 
himself in several engagements; promoted to the 
rank of general, negotiated with the English general 
Clinton to surrender an important post entrusted 


to him, escaped to the English ranks on the dis- © 


covery of the plot, and served in them against his 
country; d. in England in 1801. 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW, poet and critic, eldest son of 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby; professor of Poetry in 
Oxford from 1857 to 1867; inspector of schools for 
35 years from 1851; commissioned twice over to 
visit France, Germany, and Holland, to inquire into 
educational matters there; wrote two separate 
reports thereon of great value; author of ‘‘ Poems,” 
“* Essays on Criticism,” ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy,’’ 
“St. Paul and Protestantism,” ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma ”’ (1822-1888). 

ARNOLD, SIR EDWIN, poet and journalist, learned 
in Indian literature; author of the “ Meht of 
Asia,” ‘‘ Light of the World,” and other works in prose 
and verse (1832-1904). 

ARNOLD, THOMAS, head master of Rugby, and pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford; by his moral 
character and governing faculty effected immense 
reforms in Rugby School; was liberal in his principles 
and of a philanthropic spirit ; 
of Rome ” based on Niebuhr, and edited Thucydides ; 
his ‘‘ Life and Correspondence ”’ was edited Sy Dean 
Stanley. Heis the head master mentioned in ‘“* Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays ” (1795-1842). 

ARNOLD OF BRESCIA, an Italian monk, and, disciple 
of Abelard; declaimed against the temporal power 
of the Pope, the corruptions of the Church, and the 
avarice of the clergy ; headed an insurrection against 
the Pope in Rome, which collapsed urtder the Pope’s 
interdict; at last was burned alive in 1156, and his 
ashes thrown into the Tiber. 

ARNOLD OF WINKELRIED, the Decius of Switzer- 
land, a peasant of the canton of Unterwald, who, by 
the voluntary sacrifice of his life, broke the lines of 
the Austrians at Sempach in 1386 and decided the 
fate of the battle. 

ARNOTT, DR. NEIL, a native of Astottd, author of 
the ‘ Klements of Physics ”’ and of several hygienic 
inventions (1788-1874). 

AROU’ET, the family name of Voltaire ; his name 


he wrote a “‘ History 
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ARRAS, a French town in the dep. of Soe a olei 
long celebrated for its tapestry; the birthplace of 
Damiens and Robespierre. It was the scene of five 
battles during the Great War. 

’ SVANTE AUGUST, professor of physics 

at Stockholm, 1895-1905, and afterwards director 
of the department of physical chemistry at the 
Nobel Institute. He originated the theory of 
electrolytic disassociation, which laid the founda- 
tions of modern physical chemistry. Awarded 
Nobel Prize in 1903 (1859-1927). 

AR’RIA, a Roman matron, who, to encourage her 
husband in meeting death, to which he had been 
sentenced, thrust a poniard into her own breast, 
and then handed it to him, saying, “ It is not pain- 
ful,’ whereupon he followed her example. 

AR’ RIAN, FLAVIUS, a Bithynian, a friend of Epictetus 
the Stoic, edited his ‘“‘ Enchiridion”’; wrote.a 
“* History of Alexander the Great,” and ‘‘ Periplus,”’ 
an account of voyages round the Euxine and round 
the Red Sea; b. 100, and died at an advanced age. 

ARROW-HEADED CHARACTERS, the same as the 
Cuneiform (q.v.). 

ARRU S, a group of 80 coralline islands, 
belonging to Holland, W. of New Guinea; export 
mother-of-pearl, pearls, tortoise-shell, &c. 

AR’SACES I., the founder of the dynasty of the 
Arsacide, by a revolt which proved successful 
against the Seleucid, 250 B.o. 

ARSA 7B, a dynasty of 31 Parthian kings, who 
wrested the throne from Antiochus II., the last of 
the Seleucid, 250 B.c. 

ARSENIC, is found in many mineral ores, including 
mispickel, realgar, and orpiment, and is used for 
green paint, drugs, and as a weed-killer. 

‘OE, the name of several Egyptian princesses 
- ooo ; also a prude in Moliére’s ‘‘ Misan- 


ANTAD GULF OF, gulf forming the NW. frontier of 

Greece ; scene of battle of Actium, 29 B.o. 

ARTAXERX’ES, the name of four ancient Persian 
monarchs: A. I., called the ‘“‘ Long-handed,”’ from 
his right hand being longer than his left; son of 
Xerxes I.; concluded a peace with Greece after 

@ a war of 52 years; entertained Themistocles at his 
eourt; king from 465 to 424 B.c. A. Il., Mnemon, 
vanquished and killed his brother Cyrus at Cunaxa 
in 4G4, who had revolted against him ; imposed in 387 
on the Spartans the shameful treaty of Antalcidas; 
was king from 405 to 359 B.c. A. IZ., Ochus, 
@on of the preceding, slew all his kindred on ascend- 
ing tfe throne; in Egypt slew the sacred bull Apis 
and gave the ‘flesh to his soldiers, for which his 
eunuch Bagsas poisoned him; king from 359 to 
338 B.c. A.IV., grandson of Sassan, founder of the 
dynasty Sassanidz ; restored the old religion of the 
Magi, amended the laws, and promoted education ; 
king from A.D. 223 to 232. 

AR’ TEGAL, the impersonation and champion of 
Justice in Spenser’ gs “‘ Faérie Queene.”’ 

ARTEMIS, in the Greek mythology the daughter of 
Zeus and Leto,@twin sister of Apollo, born in the 
Isle of Delos, and one of the great divinities of the 
Greeks; a virgin goddess, represented as a huntress 
armed with baw and arrows; presided over the 
birth of ani , was guardian of flocks 


fo Soe of her husband 
futon of sre rose 


ARTEMI’SIUM, a promontory N pyre 
ae Xerxes lost part of his fleet, 480 B.C. 
ARTEMUS WARD. are Cc. BROWNE. 
ARTESIAN WELLS, made by boring for water 
ae en ae so as to obtain a 
cence , supply of it; so called from ag in aM 
ger ® where the first was sunk in 1126. 
ART TEVELDE. J B VAN, a wealthy brewer of 
Ghent, chosen ATA) in a revolt against Count Louis 
of Flanders, expelled him, made a treaty with 
Edward III. as lord-superior of Flanders, and was 
massacred in a popular tumult (1285-1345). 
ARTEVELDE, PHILIP VAN, son of the preceding, 
defeated Louis Il. and became regent; but with the 
help of France Charles VI. retaliated and defeated 
the Flemings, and slew him in 1382 (1340-1382). 


ARTFUL DODGER, a young thief, an expert in in the 
profession in Dickens’ * Oliver Twist.” 

AR’THOR, a British prince of widespread fame, who 
is supposed to have lived at the time of the@Saxon 


invasion in the 6th century, whose expigits and those 
of his court have given birth to the tradition of the 
Round Table, to the rendering of which Tennyson 
devoted so much of his genius. Arthurian Romance 
owes much to the writings of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(12th cent.), Walter Map (12th cent.), and Sir 
Thomas Malory (15th cent.). 

ARTHUR, PRINCE, DUKE OF BRITTANY, heir to the 
throne of England by the death of his uncle Richard 
I.; supplanted by King John. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT, a lion- shaped hill 822 ft., close to 
Edinburgh on the E., from the top of which the 
prospect is unrivalled. 

ARTICLES, THE THIRTY-NINE, originally Forty- 
Two, a creed framed in 1562, to ‘which every clergy- 
man of the Church of England is bound by law to 
regs gna at his ordination, as the accepted faith of 

e 

ARTISTS, SRINCE OF, Albert Durer, so called by his 
countrymen. 

AR/TOIS, an ancient province of France, comprising 
the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, and parts of the Somme 
and the Nord; united to the crown in 1659. 

ARTZ, DAVID ADOLF CONSTANT, Dutch painter ; 
much influenced in his early years by Josef Israels 
while a student at Amsterdam, and later by the 
Maris brothers in Paris: he became one of the best 
of the 19th-century Dutch genre painters, his homely 
subjects including ‘‘ With Grandmother,” ‘“‘ The 
Old Fisherman,” and ‘‘ The Return of the Flock ”’ 
(1837-1890). 

AR’UNDEL, a town in Sussex, on the Arun, 9 m. E. 
of Chichester, with a castle of great magnificence, 
the seat of the Dukes of Norfolk. 

ARUNDEL, THOMAS, successively bishop of Ely, 
Lord Chancellor, archbishop of York, and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; a persecutor of the Wick- 
liffites, but a munificent benefact@® of the Church 
(1353-1414). 

ARUNDEL MARBLES, ancient Grecian marbles col- 
lected at Smyrna and elsewhere by the Earl of 
Arundel in 1624, now in the possession of the 
University of Oxford, the most important of which 
is one from Paros inscribed with a chronology of 
events in Grecian history from 1582 to 264 B.o.; the 
date of the marbles themselves is 263 B.O. 

ARUNS, son of Tarquinus Superbus, who fell in single 
combat with Brutus. 

ARUWI’'ML an affluent of the Congo on the right bank 
below the Stanley Baits, 

ARVA’LES, FRATRES, a college of twelve priests in 
ancient Rome whose duty it was to make annual 
offerings to the Lares for the increase of the fruits 
of the field. 

ARVE, a river that flows through the Jura andefalls 
into the Rhéne below Geneva. 

ARVEYRON, an affluent of the Arve from the Mer de 
Glace, Haute-Savoie, France. 

AR’YANS, or Indo-Europeans, a race that is presumed 
to have had its primitive seat in Central Asia, E. of 
the Caspian Sea and N. of the Hindu-Kush, and to 
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AR’ZEW, a “seaport in Algeria, 22 m. from Oran, with 
Roman remains; exports gragn and salt. 

ASAFC’‘TIDA, a fetid inspissated sap from an Indian 
umbelliferous tree, used in medicine. 

ASAPH, a musician of the temple at Jerusalem in the 
time of David and Solomon. 

ASAPH, ST., a town in Flintshire, 20 m. from Chester ; 
seat of a bishopric. 

ASBESTOS, a fibrous non-inflammable mineral found 
in the igneous rocks of Devonian age in Canada and 
elsewhere. It is largely used fore making fireproof 
materials, owing to its bad thermal conductivity, 
and for motor-car brakes and clutches. : 

AS’BURY, FRANCIS, a zealous, assiduous Methodist 
preacher and missionary, sent to America, was 
consecrated the first bishop of the Methodist Church 
th (1745-1816). 

AS‘C. N, one of the five cities of the Philistines, 
uch con®sted during the Crusades. 

ASCA’NIUS, the son of Aineas, who trotted non 
passibus cequis (“‘ with unequal steps’”’) by the side 
of his father as he escaped from burning Troy; was 
founder of Alba Longa. 

AS’CAPART, a giant conquered by Bevis of South- 
ampton, though so huge as to carry Bevis, his wife, 
and horse under his arm, a character in Drayton’s 
“* Polyolbion.”’ 

ASCENSION, a bare voicanic island in the Atlantic, 
rising to nearly 3000 ft., belonging to Britain, 700 m. 
NW. of St. Helena, and 900 m. from the coast of 
Africa; a coaling and victualling station for the 
phe in which it is rated as a man-of-war, H.M.S. 

scens 

ASCHAF’FENBURG, an ancient town of Bavaria, on 
the Main, 20 m. from Frankfort, with an old castle 
and cathedral. 

ASCHAM, ROGER, a Yorkshireman, Fellow of Cam- 
bridge, a good classical, and particularly Greek, 
scholar; wrote a book on archery, deemed a classic, 
entitled ‘‘ Toxophilus,” for which Henry VIII. 
settled a pension on him; was tutor and Latin 
secretary to Queen Elizabeth; his chief work, the 
“‘Schoolmaster,”’ a treatise on education (1515- 


1568). 

ASCHERSLE’BEN, a manufacturing town in the 
Magdeburg district of Prussia. 

ASCLEPI’ADES, a Bithynian who practised medicine 
with repute at Rome in Cicero’s time, and was 
great in hygiene (lst cent. B.c.). 

AS’COT, a race-course in Berks, 6 m. SW. of Windsor, 
the races at which, instituted by Queen Anne, take 
place a fortnight after the Derby. 

AS’GARD, the garden or heaven of the Asen or gods 
in the Norse mythology, in which each had a separate 
dwelling, and wherein they held intercourse with 
the other sphéres of existence by the bridge Bifrést, 
i.e, the rainbow. 

ASH, JOHN, a dissenting divine, author of an English 
dictionary, valuable for the number of obsolete and 
provincial words contained in it (1724-1779). 

ASH’ANTI, or ASHANTEE, a negro inland kingdom 
in the Upper Soudan, N. of Gold Coast territory, 
wooded, well watered, and well cultivated; natives 
intelligent, warlike, and skilful; twice provoked a 
war with Great Britain, and finally the despatch 
of a military expedition under Sir Garnet (afterwards 
Lord) Wolseley, which led togthe submission of the 
king and the appointment of a British Resident ; 
annexed by Great Britain 1901. 

ASHBURNHAM, 4TH EARL OF, collected a number 
of valuable MSS. and rare books known as the 
Ashburnham Collection (1797-1878). 


* ASHBURTON, ALEXANDER BARING, LORD, second 


son of Sir Francis Baring, a Liberal politician, turned 
Conservative, member of Peel’s administration in 
1834-35, sent as special ambassador to the United 
States in 1842; concluded the boundary treaty of 
Washington, known as the Ashburton Treaty 
(1774-1848). 


RA, an image of ia (g.¥.), faa assogated 
with the worship of that Syrian god 

ASHES, the mythical trophy = Oehich  eaplans 
and Australia compete in Test matches at cricket. 
In 1882 Australia beat England at the Oval, and a 
sporting paper published a mock In Memoriam 
notice “‘in loving memory of English cricket, which 
died at the Oval on August 29, 1882. The remains 
will be cremated and the afaes. taser to a ag al ” 
Since then every team going to or coming f 
Australis has been said to be fighting for “ the 

es ” 

ASH’MOLE, ELIAS, a celebrated entuansie and 
authority on heraldry : presented to the bd iy nd 
of Oxford a collection of rarities bequeathed to 
which laid the foundation of the Ashmolean Co 
tion there (1617-1692). 

JEHUD an American philanthropist, 
founder of the Negro Republic of Liberia, on the 

W. coast of Africa (1794-1828). 

H’TAROTH. See ASTARTE. 

cotton-manufacturing 


AS 

ASH’TON-UNDER-LYNE, a 
town near Manchester. 

ASIA, the largest of the four quarters of the globe ; 
contains one-third of all the land, which, from a 
centre of high elevations, extensive plains, and deep 
depressions, stretches southward into three large 
peninsulas separated by three immense arms of the 
sea, and eastward into three bulging masses and 
three pronounced peninsulas forming seas, pro- 
tected by groups of islands; with rivers the largest 
in the world, of which four flow N., two SE., and 
eight S.; with a large continental basin, also the 
largest in the world, and with lakes which, though 
they do not match those of America and Africa, 
strikingly stand at a higher level towards the E.; 
with every variety of climate, with a richly varied 
flora and fauna, with a population of more than a 
thousand million, half that of the globe, of chiefly 
three races, Caucasian, Mongolian, and Malay, at. 
different stages of civilisation, and as regards religion, 
by far the majority professing the faith of Brahma, 
Buddha, Mohammed, or Christ. 

ASIA MINOR, called also ANATOLIA, a peninsular 
extension westward of the Armenian and Kurdistan 
highlands in Asia, bounded on the N. by the Black 
Sea, on the W. by the Archipelago, and on the 8. 
by the Levant; indented all round, mainland as 
well as adjoining islands, with bays and harbours, 
all more or less busy centres of trade; is as large 
as France, and consists of a plateau with slopes all 
round to the coasts. 

ASKE, ROBERT, leader of the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, arising from the 
ty reforms of Henry VIII.; was éxecuted 


ASKEW, ANNE, a lady of good birth, a victim of 
persecution in the time of Henry VIII. for denying 
transubstantiation, tortured on the rack and burnt 
at the stake, 1546. 

ASMODE’US, a mischievous demon or goblin of the 
Jewish demonology, who gloats on the vices and 
follies of mankind, and figures in Le Sage’s “ Le 
Diable Boiteux,”’ or the ‘“‘ Devil on Two Sti®ks,” as 
lifting off the roofs of the houses of Madrid and 
exposing their inmost interiors and the secret sa: 
of the inhabitants. 

ASMONZ®’ANS, a name given to the Maccabéts, tre 
Asmon, the place of their origin. 

ASO’KA, a king of Behar, in India; after his accession 
in 264 B.c. became an ardent discipte of Buddha; 
organised Buddhism, as Constantine did Christianity, 
into a State religion; convened the third great 
council of the Church of that creed at Patna; made 
a proclamation of this faith as far as his influence 
extended, evidence of which is still extant in pillars 
and rocks inscribed with his edicts in wide districts 
of Northern India (272-232 B.c.)® 

ASP, a venomous Egyptian viper of uncertain species ; 
a viper common in Italy and to be found in Algeria. 

ASPA’SIA, a Greek courtesan remagkable for her wit, 
beauty, and culture, a native of Miletus; being 
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under Archduke Char 
ch under Napoleon, May 21, 1809, in which 
Lannes was killed. 


HAL! pon 2 = yl rs 
ack elon. consisting chiefly of carbon; also a 
stone impregnated with bitumen. 

PIC LAKE, the Dead Sea (¢.v.), so called from 
halt on its and banks. 
cL, a lily p appraised by the Greeks for 
almost Ak A flowering, and with which they, 
ination, covered the Elysian fields, 
the Asphodel Meadow. 
a town founded by an American of the 
name in 1800, at the Atlantic extremity of the 
railway and canal; named Colon, since the 
Eugénie presented it with a statue of 


ress 
Columbus 
ASPROMON TE, @ mountain close by Reggio, over- 
looking the Strait of Messina, near which Garibaldi 
was defeated and captured in 1862. 
ASQUINI, COUNT, a rural economist who did much 
to promote silk culture in Italy (1726-1818). 
ASQUITH, RT. HON. H. H. See OXFORD AND 


ASQ a 

ASSAB BAY, a coaling-station belonging to Italy, on 
the WwW. coast of the Red Sea. 

*, ® province E. of Bengal, ceded to Britain 
after the Burmese war in 1826; is an alluvial 
plain, with ranges of hills along the Brahmapootra, 
450 m. long and 50 broad; the low lands extremely 
fertile and productive, and the hills covered with tea 
plantations. 

ASSAROTTI, an Italian philanthropist, born at Genoa; 
the first to open a school for deaf-mutes in Italy, 
he devoted zealously his fortune and time to the 
task (1753-1821). 

S, a fanatical Moslem sect organised in the 
11th century, at the time of the Crusades, under a 
chief called the Old Man of the Mountain, whose 
stronghold was a rock fortress at Alamut, in Persia, 
devoted to the assassination of all enemies of the 
Moslem faith, and so called because they braced 
their nerves for their deeds of blood by draughts of 
an intoxicating liquor distilled from hashish (the 
hemp-plant). A Tartar force burst upon the horde 
in their stronghold in 1256, and put them wholesale 
to the sword. 

ASSAYE’, a small town 46 m. NE. of Aurungabad, 
where Sir Arthur Wellesley gained a victory over 
the Mahrattas in 1803. 

ASSEGAI, a spear or javelin of wood tipped with iron, 
used by certain S. African tribes with deadly effect 
in war; of two varieties, the long throwing-spear 


and re short stabbing-spear. 

» GIUSEPPE, a learned Syrian Maronite, 
librarian of the Vatican, wrote an account of Syrian 
writers (1687-1768); Stephano, nephew, held the 
same office, wrote “ Acta Sanctorum Martyrum ”’ 
(1707-1782). 

#SSEMBLY, CHURCH, was set up under the Enabling 
Act of 1919; it governs the Church of England 
subject to the approval of Parliament, and consists 
of three houses, bishops, clergy, and laity, the 
pr tWo elected from the diocesan conferences. 

, the chief court of the Presby- 

wgeen Church, a representative body, half clergymen 

d bglf laymen, which sits in Edinburgh for ten 

days in May, disposes of the general business of the 
Church, and determines appeals. 

ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL, the Commons section of the 
States-General of France which met on May 5, 1789, 
constituted itself into a legislative assembly, and 
gave a new constitution to the country. 

ASSER, JOHN, monk of St. David’s, in Wales, and 
bishop of Sherborne, tutor, friend, and biographer 
of Alfred the Great; is said to have suggested the 
founding of Oxf University ; d. 909. 

‘TO, a treaty with Spain to supply negroes 
for her colonies, concluded in succession with the 
Flemings, the Genoese, a French company, the 
English, and fifally the South Sea Company, who 


ASTOLFO e 
relinquished their rights in 1750 on 
by Spain. 


AS’SIGNATS, bills or notes, to the number of 45 
thousand million, issu@d as currency by the revolu- 
tionary government of Bh in 1790,@nd based 
on the security 7 of Church and other jands enpap- 
priated by it, and which in course of @ became 
almost valueless, to the ruin of millions 

ASSINIBOI’A, a prairie region in ao “included in 
the province of tchewan since 1905. 

ASSINIBOINE, er in Canada, flowing from 
Saskatchewan A the Red River, Manitoba; it gives 
its name to an Indian tribe of the Sioux stock. 

ASSIOUT, province and town in Upper Egypt; town 
is the site of a Nile barrage and lock. 

ASSI’SI, a town in Central Italy, 12 m. SE. of Perugia, 
the birthplace and burial-place of St. Francis, and 
the birthplace of Metastasio; it was a celebrated 
place of resort,of pilgrims, who sometimes came in 
great numbers. f 

ASSOUAN’, the ancient Syene, the southernmost city 
of Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile, near the 
last cataract. A dam one mile in length, capable 
of storing 2,420,000,000 cubic metres of water, was 
opened here in 1902. 

ASSOUCY, D’, a French burlesque pack ridicufd by 
Boileau (1604-1679). 

SUMPTION, FEAST OF THE, festival” in Re of 
the translation of the Virgin Mary to heaven, cele- 
brated on the 15th of August. 

ASSUR, mythical name of the founder of Assyria, who 
was afterwards deified. 

YR’IA, an ancient kingdom, the origin and early 
history of which is uncertain, between the Niphates 
Mountains of Armenia on the N. and Babylonia on 
the S., 280 m. long and 150 broad, with a fertile soil 
and a population at a high stage of civilisation ; 
became a province of Media, which lay to the E., 
in 606 B.c., and afterwards a satrapy of the Persian 
empire, and was under the Turks from 1638 till 
the Great War, when it was mandated to France. 

ASSYRIOLOGY, the study of the monuments of 
Assyria, chiefly in a Biblical interest. 

ASTAR’TE, or ASHTOROTH, or IST’AR, the female 
divinity of the Phcenicians, as Baal was the male, 
these two being representative respectively of the 
conceptive and generative powers of nature, and 
symbolised, the latter, like Apollo, by the sun, and 
the former, like Artemis or Diana, by the moon; 
sometimes identified with Urania and sometimes 
with Venus; the rites connected with her worship 
were of a lascivious nature. 

ASTER, of Amphipolis, an archer who offered his 
services to Philip of Macedon, boasting of his skill 
in bringing down birds on the wing, and to whom 
Philip had replied he would accept them when he 
made war on the birds. Aster, to be revenged, 
sped an arrow from the wall of a town Philip was 
besieging, inscribed, ‘‘ To the right eye of Philip,’’ 
which took effect; whereupon Philip sped back 
another with the words, ** When Philip takes the 
peeing Aster will hang for it,’’ and he was true to his 
wor 

ASTEROIDS, small planets revolving@n orbits round 
the sun. The search for a new planet between 
Mars and Jupiter led to the discovery of the first 
of these, Ceres, by Piazzi in 1801; this is the largest 
known and its diameter is less than 500m. At least 
2000 have now been found, some of which are but 
10 m. in diameter. Amongst the best known are 
Pallas, Juno, Vesta, and Eros. 

AS’TI, an ancient city in Piedmont, on the Tanaro, 
26 m. SE. from Turin, with a Gothic cathedral; is 
noted for its wine; birthplace of Alfieri. 

ASTIGMATISM, a defect of the eye which results in 
the clear vision of ®ertical objects but not of hori- 
zontal at the same distance. It is due to irregular 
curvature of the eye and can be rectified by the use 
of cylindrical lenses. It is quite distinct from and 
may —— with either short or long-sightedness. 

ASTLE » & famous equestrian and c@cus 
+h Me who with Franconi established the Cirque 
Olympique in Paris (1742-1814), 

ASTOLFO, a knight-errant in medieval legend who 
generous-heartedly is oe to do greater feats 
than he can perform ; ‘Orlando Furioso’”’ he 
brings back Orlando’s lost wits in a phial from the 
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& possesses a horn that with a blast can 


moon, 

ASTON, FRAN , Cambridge physicist 
STON, “FRANCIS on the Structure of the atom in 
Soe lee ree rege pe "of rt Raa 

line , by the use of which he has dis- 
covered a of isotopes (g.v.) and 


quring the Great War 


was engag in connection with 
aircraft (1877- I 
ASTON MANOR, a suburb of Birmingham. 


ASTOR, JOHN JACOB, a millionaire, son of a German 
peasant, who made a fortune of four millions in 
America by trading in furs (1763-1848). His son, 
William Backhouse, doubled his fortune; known as 
the “landlord of New York” (1792-1875); his 
great-grandson, William Waldorf. Astor, was U.S. 
Minister to Italy, and afterwards settled in England, 
becoming 1st Viscount Astor. 

ASTOR, NANCY WITCHER, VISCOUNTESS, the first 
woman to take her seat in the House of Commons, 
Weteg returned for the Sutton Division of Plymouth 

sek Conservative in November, 1919, and taking her 
seatt)n December 1, when Balfour and Beep George 
ifroducedaher. A daughter of C. Langhorne 
of Virginia, she made temperance ae social reform 
a life interest, the law prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
—_ to juveniles under 18 having been sponsored 
y her. 

ASTO’RIA, in Oregon, a fur-trading station, with 
numerous salmon-tinning establishments. 

ASTRZ*’A, the daughter of Zeus and Themis, the 
goddess of justice; dwelt among men during the 
Golden Age, but left the earth on its decline, 
together with her sister Pudicitia, the withdrawal 
explained to mean the vanishing of the ideal from 
the life of man on the earth; now placed among the 
stars under the name of Virgo. 

ST N’, a Russian trading town on the Volga. 
40 m. from its mouth in the Caspian Sea, of which 
it is the chief port. 

ASTRAL BODY, an ethereal body believed by the 
theosophists to invest the animal, to correspond to 
it, and to be capable of bilocation (q.v.). 

ASTRAL SPIRITS, spirits believed to animate or to 
people the heavenly bodies, to whom worship was 
paid, and to hover unembodied through space 
exercising demoniac influence on embodied spirits. 

ASTROLOGY, a science founded on a presumed con- 
nection between the heavenly bodies and human 
destiny, and at one time believed in by men of such 
intelligence as Tacitus and Kepler; few great 
families at one time but had an astrologer attached 
to them to read the horoscope of any new member 
of the house. 

ASTRONOMY, the study of the stars; the principal 
constellations were named and the apparent motions 
of the various heavenly bodies were discovered at 
a very early age. The systematic study of 
astronomy may be divided into three periods. 
First, the Greek, when careful measurements led to 
the Ptolema® or earth-centred conception of the 
solar system; second, the Copernican, when the 
work of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton 
gave rise to the modern idea of the sun-centred 
system; third, the Spectroscopic, wherein we have 
seen the rise of the science of astrophysics, or the 
study of the nature of the stars themselves and not 
merely of their positions. 

ASTROPHEL, the name given to Penelope Devereux 
(“Stella’’) by Sir Philip Sidney in his sonnets; 
the title of a pastoral elegy by Spenser, written in 
memory of Sidney. 

ASTRUC, JEAN, a French phy@ician and professor of 
medicine in Paris, now noted as having discovered 
that the book of Genesis consists of Elohistic and 


Jehovistic portions, and who by this discovery 
founded the modern school called the Higher 
Ositicism (1681-1766). 


ASTU’RIAS, an ancient province in the N. of Spain, 
gives title to the heir to the crown, rich in minerals, 
and with good fisheries; now named Oviedo, from 
the principal town. 

ASTY’AGES, last king of the Medes; 
Cyrus, 549 B.o. 


dethroned by 
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guay, on 
from Lge 4 by the 
F of the Assumption in 1535. 

ASURAS, in the ss mythology the demons 
of the darkness of night, in overcoming whom the 
gods asserted their sov: ty in the universe. 

ASYMPTOTE, a line always ap proaching some curve 


but never meeting it at a finite dis 

ATACA’MA, an all but 
Chile, abounding in silvem and copper mines, as 
well as yielding gold in considerable quantities, 

ATAHUALPA, the last of the Incas of ree ye hee 
into Pizarro’s hands through perfidy 
executed by his orders in 1533, that a *utthe Pr 
of a year after the Spaniards landed in Peru. 

ATALAN’TA, a beautiful Grecian princess celebratid 
for her agility, the prize of any suitor who could 
outstrip her on the race-course, failure entailing 
death; at last one suitor, Hippomenes, accepted the 
risk and started along with her, but as he neared 
the goal, kept dropping first one golden apple, then 
another, provided him by Venus, stooping to lift 
which lost Atalanta the race, whereupon Hippomenes 
claimed the prize. 

AT’AVISM, name given to the reappearance in pro- 
geny of the features, and even diseases, of ancestors 
several generations before. 

ATBA’RA, or Black River, from the Highlands of 
Abyssinia, the lowest tributary of the Nile, which 
it joins near Berber; the scene of General Kitchener’s 
defeat of the Khalifa’s army, April 8, 1898. 

ATH’, in the Greek mythology the goddess of strife 
and mischief, also of vengeance; was banished by 
her father Zeus, for the annoyance she gave him, 
from heaven to earth. 

ATHABA’SCA, a former territory, a river, and a lake 
in British N. America; the territory was absorbed 
by the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 
1905. Under the name Athabascan is included a 
number of Indian tribes which range from Yukon 
to California. 

ATHALIAH, the queen of Judah, daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel, celebrated for her crimes and impiety, 
for which she was in the end massacred by her 
subjects, 9th century B.c. 

ATHANASIAN CREED, a statement, in the form of a 
confession, of the orthodox creed of the Church as 
against the Arians, and damnatory of every article 
of the heresy severally; ascribed to Athanasius at 
one time, but now believed to be of later date, 
though embracing his theology in affirmation of 
the absolute co-equal divinity of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost in the Trinity. 

ATHANASIUS, Christian theologian, a native of 
Alexandria, and a deacon of the Church +4 took a 
prominent part against Arius in the Council at Nice, 
and was his most uncompromising antagonist ; 
chosen bishop of Alexandria; driven forth again 
and again from his bishopric under persecution of 
the Arians; retired into the Thebaid for a time; 
spent the last 10 years of his life as bishop at Alex- 
andria, where he died; his works consist of treatise’ 
and orations bearing on the Arian controversy, and 
in vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, viewed 
in the most absolute sense (296-373). 

ATHEISM, disbelief in the existence of God, which 
may be either theoretical, in the intellect, or — 
in the life. 

ATHELNEY, ISLE OF, an island in a marsh near the 
confluence of the Tone and Parret, Somerset; 
Alfred’s place of refuge from the Danes. 

ATHE’NA, the Greek virgin goddess of wisdom, par- 
ticularly in the arts of war and peace; is said to 
have been the conception of Metis, to have issued 
full-armed from the brain of Zeus, and in this way 
the child of both wisdom and power; wears a helmet, 
and bears on her left arm the segis with the Medusa’s 
head; the olive among trees qnd the owl among 
birds were sacred to her. 

ATHENAUM, a school of learning established in 
Rome about 138 by Hadrian. It is also the name of 
a London club, founded in 1824, 
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of Attica, and the chief city of 

resort in ancient times of all the 
men, particularly in the 

n all parts of the country and 

: while @e monuments of temple and 

still adorn it give evidence of a culture 

the citizens such as the inhabitants of no 

@ the world have had the genius to 

The two monuments of the archi- 

ure of ancient Athens, both erected on the 

are the Parthenon (g.v.), dedicated to 

A the finest building on the finest site in the 

world, and the Erechtheum, a temple dedicated to 

close by ; is the capital of modern Greece 
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the seat of the government. 
YH iL sports such as running, jumping, wrest- 
and boxing, which were popular with the Greeks 


é Romans, and which were indulged in at the 


‘ pic Games from an early date. In Britain the 
liest games of the kind were those of Tailtin 
Ireland and Braemar in Scotland. Oxford 
iversity was a pioneer of the modern athletic 
meeting in 1850, and now the Amateur Athletic 
Association, in co-operation with the universities 
and schools, organises several championship meet- 
ings. In 1896 an international championship meet- 
ing was held in Athens; the Olympic Games were 
thus revived, and except for the War years they have 
been held every four years since in different countries. 
NE, a market-town on the Shannon, which 
divides it, and a chief military station. 
» EARL OF (Prince Alexander of Teck), 
a son of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. He entered 
the Life Guards and saw service in the South African 
war, and in Flanders in 1915. He adopted the 
English title in 1917, and in 1920 became Governor- 
General of Canada, being appointed to a similar 
post in South Africa in 1923 (1874-— 2 

ATHOLE, a district in the N. of Perthshire, which 
gives name to a branch of the Murray family, the 
dukedom of Athole (or Atholl) having been granted 
to John Murray, the third Earl, in 17038. 

ATHOLE-BROSE, oatmeal, honey, and whisky mixed. 

A’THOS, MOUNT, or MONTE SANTO, a mountain 
6780 ft. high at the southern extremity of the most 
northerly peninsula of Salonica, in Turkey, covered 
with monasteries, inhabited exclusively by monks 
of the Greek Church, and rich in curious manu- 
scripts. 

ATLANTA, the largest city in Georgia, U.S.; a large 
manuficturing and railway centre. 

ATLANTES, figures of men used in architecture instead 
of pillars. 

ATLANTIC, the most important and best known of 
all the oceans on the globe, separating the Old World 
and the New; covers nearly one-fifth of the surface 

@of the earth; length 9000 m., its average breadth 
2700 m.; its average depth 15,000 ft., or from 3 to 
5 m., with waves in consequence of greater height 
and v@ume at times than those of any other sea. 

ATLANTIC CABLES. The first, between Valentia 
and Newfoundland, was laid by Sir Charles Bright 

@ i@ 185 and was 2500 miles long, but did not prove 
asuccéss. In 1865 a second cable was laid with the 
help of the Great Eastern steamer, but it broke 
in mid-Atlantic. Success came in 1866, when a 
third cable was laid and the one of the year before 


repaired. 

ATLANTIC FLIGHTS. The Atlantic Ocean was first 
crossed by aeroplane in June, 1919, by Sir John 
Aleock and Sir A. W. Brown in a Vickers-Vimy 
biplane, the crossing being made in 16 hours from 
Newfoundland to L[reland, a distance of 1890 m. 
In 1927 Charles Lindbergh made the first solo 
crossing, flying from New York to Paris in a mono- 
plane. At about that period several fruitless 
attempts toc ere made, as well as many success- 
ful ones, and eral lives were lost. In 1928 the 


A 
existed in 


the ocean W. of the Pillars lercules ; 
Plato has given a beautiful picture of this island 
and apn account of its fabulous history. The New A., 
a Utopia @s existing somewhere in the 
Atlantic, which Lord Bacon began to outline but 


never finished. 

AT’LAS, a Titan who, for his audacity in attempting 
to dethrone Zeus, was doomed to bear the heavens 
on his shoulders; although another account makes 
him a king of Mauritania whom Perseus, for his 
want of hospitality, changed into a mountain by 
exposing to view the head of the Medusa. 

ATLAS MOUNTANBRNS, a range in N. Africa, the highest 
11,000 ft, the Greater in Morocco, the Lesser extend- 
ing through Algeria and Tunis, and the whole system 
stretching from Cape Nun, in Morocco, to Cape Bon, 


in Tunis. 
ATMAN, THE, in the Hindu philosophy, the divine 


spirit in man, conceived of as a small being having 
its seat in the heart, where it may be felt stirring, 
travelling whence along the arteries it®peers ou as 


a small image in the eye, the pupil; it is centred in 
the heart of the universe, and appears with dazzling 
effect in the sun, the heart and eye of the world, and 
is the same there as in the heart of man. 

ATMOSPHERE, the gaseous envelope which surrounds 
the earth and gets less and less dense as the distance 
from the earth increases. At a height of 74+ m. 
the density is + that at sea-level, and it is calculated 
that at a height of 76 m. it is only one millionth. 
The atmosphere is composed of 78 per cent. of 
nitrogen, 21 per cent. of oxygen, less than 1 per cent. 
of the inert gases (g.v.), and small varying quantities 
of carbon dioxide and water vapour. 

AT’OLL, the Polynesian name given to a coral island 
consisting of a ring of coral enclosing a lagoon. 

ATOM, the smallest part of an element taking part in 
chemical action and preserving the properties of 
that element. Modern investigation has shown that 
the atom consists of a central nucleus with a number 
of planetary electrons revolving round it in orbits. 
The number and arrangement of the electrons are 
peculiar to each element; the nucleus consists of 
both electrons and protons (or positive particles), 
the latter being 1800 times as massive as the former. 
The number of planetary electrons is called the 
atomic number, and this determines the chemical 
properties of the element; in a neutral atom the 
resultant charge of the nucleus is just sufficient to 
neutralise the charges of the exterior electrons. 
Some investigation has been made into the structure 
of the nucleus itself. An atom may lose one of its 
outer electrons or gain an extra one, in which case 
it is said to be ionised. The atomic mass of an 
element is the mass of its atom compared with that 
of an atom of oxygen, which is taken as 16, and 
depends almost entirely upon the nuypber of protons 
in its nucleus. 

A’TREUS, a son of Pelops and king of Mycensz, who, 
to avenge a wrong done him by his brother Thyestes, 
killed the latter’s two sons and served them up ina 
banquet to him, for which act, as tradition shows, 
his descendants had to pay heavy penalties. 

ATRI’DES, descendants of Atreus, particularly 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, a family frequently 
referred to as capable of and doomed to perpetrate 
the most atrocious crimes. 

ATROPINE, an alkaloid found in deadly nightshade. 
The sulphate is used for ophthalmic cases. 

AT’ROPOS, one of thé three Fates, the one who cut 
asunder the thread of life ; one of her sisters, Clotho, 
appointed to spin the thread, and the other, Lachesis 
to direct it. ? 

ATTA, SIR NANA OFORI, paramount chief of the 
Akyem Abuakwa and member of the legisla@ive 
council of the Gold Coast; was educated in mis- 
sionary schools on the Gold Coast. He visited 
London in 1928 as a guest of the Govt. (1881- ) 

AT’TALUS, the name of three kings of Pergamos: 
A. I., founded the library of Pergamos and joined 
the Romans against Philip and the Achsans (241- 
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language, originally the purest and most refined 
pa of ay ancient literature of Greece. 

ATTICUS, TITUS POMPONIUS, a wealthy Roman and 
friend of Cicero, devoted to study and the society 
of friends, took no part in poli tics, died of voluntary 
starvation rather than endure the torture of a 
painful and incurable disease (110-33 B.c.). 

AT’TILA, or Etzel, the king of the Huns, surnamed 
“the Scourge of God,” from the terror he every- 
where inspired; overran the Roman Empire at the 
time of its decline, vanquished tht emperors of both 
East and West, extorting heavy tribute; led his 
forces into Germany and Gaul, was defeated in a 
great battle near Chalons-sur-Marmme by the com- 
bined armies of the Romans under Aétius and the 
Goths under Theodoric, retreated across the Alps 

ede < N. of Italy; died of hemorrhage, 

eae e se of his marriage, and was buried in a gold 

i immense treasures in 453, the 

slaves Aas dug the grave having been killed, it is 
said, lest they should reveal the spot. 

AT’TOCK, a town and fortress in the Punjab, on the 
Indus where the Kabul joins it; it was built by 
Akbar in 1583. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, THE, with the Solicitor- 
General, a law officer of the Crown, giving advice 
to the Government and leading for the Crown in 
important civil and criminal cases. The office was 
— = 1278, William de Giselham being the first 

old i 

ATTWOOD, GEORGE, a mathematician, invented a 
machine for illustrating the law of uniformly 
accelerated motion, as in falling bodies (1745-1807). 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS, an eminent Eng musician 
and composer, wrote a few aktheme © (1767-1836). 

A’TYS, a beautiful Phrygian youth, beloved by 
Cybele, who turned him into a pine, after, by her 
apparition at his marriage to forbid the banns, she 
had driven him mad. 

AUBE, a dep. in France, formed of Champagne and 
a small part of Burgundy, with Troyes for capital. 
AU’BER, DANIEL FRANCOIS, a popular French com- 
poser of operas, born at Caen; his operas included 
“* La Muette de Portici,” ‘‘ Le Domino Noir,” and 

“Fra Diavolo ”’ (1782-1871). 

AUBERT, ABBE, a French fabulist, born at 
Paris (1731-1814). 

AUB’REY, JOHN, an eminent antiquary, a friend of 
Anthony Wood; inherited estates in Wilts, 
Hereford, and Wales, all of which he lost by law- 
suits and bad management; was intimate with all 
the literary men of the day; left a vast number of 
MSS.; published one work, ‘‘ Miscellanies,” being 
a collection of popular superstitions; preserved a 
good deal ofthe gossip of the period (1624-1697). 


AUB’RIOT, French statesman, born at Dijon, 
provost of Paris under Charles V.; built the famous 
Bastille; was imprisoned in it for heresy, but 


released by a mob; died at Dijon, 1382. 

AUBUSSON, a French town on the Creuse, manu- 
factures carpets and tapestry. 

AUBUSSON, PIERRE D’, grand-master of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, of French descent, who in 
1480 gallantly defended Rhodes when besieged by 
the Turks, and drove the assailants back, amount- 
ing to no fewer than 100,000 men (1423-1503). 

AUCH, capital of the dep. of ers, France, 14 m. W. 
of Toulouse, with a splendid cathedral perched on a 
hill, and accessible only by a flight of 200 steps; has 
a trade in wine and brandy. 

AUCHINLECK, a village 15 m. E. of Ayr, with the 
mansion of the Boswell family. 

AUCVHTERAR’DER, a village in Perthshire, where the 
forcing of a presentee by a patron on an unwilling 
congregation awoke a large section in the Estab- 
lished Church to a sense of the wrong and the asser- 
tion of the rights of the people, and led to the 
disruption of the community and the creation of the 
Free Church in 1843, 


CKLAND ISLANDS, a group 

S. of New Zealand, with some good harbours and 

rich in vegetation. 

AUDE, a maritime dep. in the S. of France, being a 
yields cereals, 


portion of Languedoc ; wine, By. 
and is rich in 

EBERT, JEAN TE, a French artist and 
naturalist ; devoted himself to th 


coloured plates of objects of natural 
especially as monkeys and humthing-birds, all 
exquisitely done (1759-1800). 
AUDHUMBLA, the cow, in the Norse mythology, that 
ADUMBLA 


unscrup alous tool of Henry VIII. (1488-1554). 
AUDRAN, or French musical composer ; wrote 
“La e,” “La Poupée,” and many other light 
operas (1842-1901). 
AUDRAN, GERARD, an engraver, the most eminent 


works of Lebrun, 
some fine illustrations of the b battles of Alexander 
the Great (1640-1703). R 

AU’DUBON, JOHN JAMES, a celebrated American 
ornithologist of French Huguenot origin ; or 
of two great works, the “ Birds of America” and 
the “* Quadrupeds of America,” written and illus- 
trated by himself, the former characterised by 
Cuvier as “‘the most magnificent monument that 
are to that time had raised to Nature” (1780— 

AU’ERBACH, BERTHOLO, a German poet and 
novelist of Jewish birth, born in the Black Forest ; 
his novels, which have been widely translated, are 
in the main of a somewhat philosophical bent, he 
having been early led to the study of Spineza, and 
having begun his literary career as editor of the 
latter’s works; his “ Village Tales of the Black 
Forest’ were widely popular (1812-1882). 

AU’ERSPERG, COUNT VON, an Austrian lyrical and 
satirical poet, of liberal politics, and a pronounced 
enemy of the absolutist party headed by Metternich 
(1806-1876). 

AUGE’AS, a legendary king of Elis, in Greece, and 
one of the Argonauts; had a stable with 3000 oxen, 
that had not been cleaned out for 30 years, but was 
cleansed by Hercules turning the rivers Peneus and 
Alpheus through it; the act a symbol of the worth- 
less lumber a reformer must sweep away before his 
work can begin. 

AUGER, a French littérateur, born at Paris, &nowned 
as a critic (1772-1829). 

AU ’GEREAU, PIERRE FRANCOIS CHARLES, marshal 
of France and duke of Castiglione, born at Paris; 
distinguished in the campaigns of the Republic and 
Napoleon; executed the coup d état of Sept. 4 
1797; his services were rejected by Napoleon o& 
his return from Elba, on account of his having sup- 
ported the Bourbons during his absence. He was 
simply a soldier, rude and rough-mannefed, and 
with no great brains for anything else but military 
discipline (1757-1816). 

AU’GIER, able French dramatist, , vrodteed 
brilliant comedies for the French stage through 2 
period of 40 years, all distinctly on the side of virtue 
(1820-1889). 

AUGS’BURG, a busy manufacturing and trading town 
on the Lech, in Bavaria, once a city of great import- 
ance, where in 1530 the Protestants presented their 
Confession to Charles V., and where the peace of 
—— was signed in 1555, ensuring religious 

reedom. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION, a document drawn up br 
Melanchthon in name of the Sutheran reformers, 
headed by the Elector of Saxony, in statement of 
their own doctrines and of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, against which they made their 
protest. 


U.S. 

tige in the history of a nation 
is at its best, the reign of the 
h emperor Augustus having been made notable 
Ovid, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and 


TI, JOHANN, a German rationalist theologian 

te, born near Gotha (1771-1841). 

JSTIN, or AUSTIN, ST., the apostle of England, 
thither with a few monks by Pope Gregory in 


605. 

» the bishop of Hippo and the 

greatest of the Latin Fathers of the Church; a 

native of Tagaste, in Numidia; son of a pagan 

father and a Christian mother, St. Monica; after 
a youth of dissipation, was converted to Christ by 
a text of St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 13, 14). He became 
bishop in 396, devoted himself to pastoral duties, 
and took an active part in the Church controversies 
of his age, opposing especially the Manichzans, the 
Donatists, and the Pelagians; his principal works 
are his “‘ Confessions,” his “‘ City of God,” and his 
treatises on Grace and Free-Will. It is safe to say, 
no Churchman has ever exercised such influence as 
he has done in moulding the creed as well as directing 
the destiny of the Christian Church. He was 
especially imbued with the theology of St. Paul 
(354-430). 

AUGUSTINIANS, (a) Canons, called also Black 
Cenobites, under a less severe discipline than monks, 
had 200 houses in England and Wales at the Refor- 
mation; (b) Austin Friars, mendicant, a portion 
of them barefooted ; (c) Nuns, nurses of the sick. 

AUGUSTUS, called at first Caius Octavius, ultimately 
Gaius Julius Cesar Octavianus, the first of the Roman 
Emperors or Cesars, grand-nephew of Julius Cesar, 
and his heir; joined the Republican party at 
Cesar’s death, became consul, formed one of a 
triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus; together 
with Antony overthrew the Republican party under 
Brutus and Cassius at Philippi; defeated Antony 
and Cleopatra at Actium, and became master of 
the Roman world; was voted the title of ‘“‘ Augus- 
tus’’ by the Senate in 27 B.c.; proved a wise and 
beneficent ruler, and patronised the arts and letters, 
his re#n forming a distinguished epoch in the history 
of the ancient literature of Rome (63 B.c.—A.D. 14). 

AUGUSTUS I., Elector of Saxony, a Lutheran prince, 
whose reign was peaceful comparatively; he was 
himself both a good man and a good ruler, a 
monarch designated the “‘ Pious’”’ and the “‘ Justinian 

a of Saxony ”’ (1526-1586). 

UGUSTUS I., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland; 

forced himself on Poland; had twice to retire, but 
Was geinstated: is known to history as ‘“‘ The 
Strong ’”’; among his many illegitimate children was 
the famous Marshal Saxe (1670-1733). 

AWGUSTUS II1., son of the preceding ; beat Stanislaus 
Leszc¥hski in the struggle for the crown of Poland ; 
proved an incompetent king (1696-1763). 

AULIC COUNCLL, supreme council in the old German 
Empire, from which there was no appeal, of date 
from 1495 to 1654; it had no constitution, dealt 
with judicial matters, and lived and died with the 
emperors. 

AULIS, a port in Bceotia, where the fleet of the Greeks 
assembled before taking sail for Troy, and where 
Iphigeneia, to procure a favourable wind, was 
sacrificed by h@ father Agamemnon, an event 
commemorated in the “ Iphigeneia in Aulis” of 


Euripides. 
AUMALE, DUC ’, one of the chiefs of the Holy 
League, becamé governor of Paris, which he held 


1631). 

AUMALE, DUC D’, fourth son of Louis Philippe, 
distinguished himself in Algiers, and we ere 

of Algeria. which he resigned when father 
abdicated ; lived in England for twenty years after, 
acknowledged the Republic, and left his estate and 
valuables to the nation (1822-1897). 

AUMONIER, STACY ,novelist. He started asa decora- 
tive designer and landscape painter, achieving con- 
siderable success, and then took up acting. He 
wrote his first book in 1913, and served in the ranks 
during the Great War (1887-1928). 

AUNOY, COMTESSE D’, a French authoress, known 
and appreciated for her fairy tales (1650-1705). 
URELIA’NUS, LUCIUS DOMITIUS, powerful in 
physique and an able Roman emperor; son of a 
peasant of Pannonia; distinguished as a skilful and 
successful general; was elected emperor, 270; 
drove the barbarians out of Italy; vanquished 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, carrying her captive to 
Rome ; subdued a usurper in Gaul, and while on his 
way to crush a rebellion in Persia was assassinated by 
his troops (212-275). 

AURELIUS, MARCUS. See ANTONINUS. e 
AURE’LIUS, VICTOR SEXTUS, a Roman consul and 
a Latin historian of the 4th century. : 
AUREOLA, a wreath of light represented as encircling 

the brows of the saints and martyrs. 

AURILLAC, capital of the dep. of Cantal, on the 
Jourdanne, affluent of the Dordogne, built round 
the famous abbey of St. Geraud, now in ruins. _ 

AU’ROCHS, an ancient German wild ox, of which 
there are survivals in Lithuania. 

AURO’RA, the Roman goddess of the dawn, charged 
with opening for the sun the gates of the East; 
had a star on her forehead, and rode in a rosy 
chariot drawn by four white horses. See EOS. 

AURORA, a city in Illinois, U.S., 35 m. SW. of Chicago, 
said to have been the first town to light the streets 
with electricity. 

AURORA BOREALIS, bright luminous beams seen in 
the night sky in northern latitudes, especially within 
the Arctic Circle; the phenomenon is sometimes 
visible in the British Isles. It is supposed to be 
due to electrical disturbances having their origin 
in the upper atmosphere, but its exact nature is 
obscure. A similar light seen in southern latitudes 
is known as Aurora Australis. 

AURUN’GABAD’, a city in Hyderabad, in the Nizam’s 
dominions; once the capital, now much decayed, 
with the ruins of a palace of Aurungzebe, 

AU’RUNGZEBE, Mogul emperor of Hindustan, third 
son of Shah Jehan; ascended the throne by the 
deposition of his father, the murder of two brothers 
and of the son of one of these; he governed with 
skill and courage; extended his empire by sub- 
duing Golconda, the Carnatic, and Bengal, and 
though fanatical and intolerant, was a patron of 
letters; his rule was far-shining, but the empire 
was rotten at the core, and when he died it crumbled 
to pieces in the hands of his sons, ong whom he 
beforehand divided it (1615-1707). 

AUSONIA, an ancient name of Italy. 

AUSONIUS, DECIMUS MAGNUS, a Roman poet, a 
native of Gaul, born in Bordeaux; tutor to the 
Emperor Gratian, who, on coming to the throne, 
made him prefect of Latium and of Gaul and consul 
of Rome (309-394). 

AUSTEN, JANE, a gifted English novelist, daughter 

of a clergyman in N. Hampshire; member of a 

quiet family circle, occupied herself in writing 

without eye to publication, and only in mature 
womanhood though? of writing for the press. Her 
first novel, “‘ Sense and Sensibility,’’ was published 
in 1811, and was followed by “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,’ her masterpiece, ‘‘ Persuasion,’ and others, 
her interest being throughout in ordinary quiet 
cultured life and the delineation of it, which®she 
achieved in an inimitably charming manner. ‘ She 
showed once for all,” says Professor Saintsbury, 

“the capabilities of the very commonest and most 

ordinary life, if sufficiently observed and selected, 

and combined with due art, to furnish forth prose 
fiction not merely that would pass, but that should 
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& Ariat at “‘the battle of the 7s emperors,” 


AUSTIN, ee ae of Texas, on the Colorado River, 

named after Stephen Austin, who was chiefly 
instrumental in annexing Teyas to the States. 

» poet-laureate in succession to 


English Lyrics,” and 
several works = prose (1835-1913). 

AUSTIN, JOHN, tinguished English jurist, pro- 
fessor of Waienordanes in London University ; 
mastered the science of law by <he study of it in 
Gonpany, but being too profound in his philosophy, 

unsuccessful as professor; his great work, 
win The Province of Jurisprudence Determined,” and 
his Lectures appeared after his death (1790-1859). 

AUSTIN, MRS. J. (née Sarah Taylor), wife of the pre- 
coning, executed translations from the German, 
_ *s Characteristics of Goethe’ for one; was, 
kke her kusband, of the utilitarian school; was 
introduced to Carlyle when he first went up to 
London; he wrote to his wife of her, ‘‘ If I ‘ swear 
eternal friendship ’ with any woman here, it will 
be with her” (1793-1867). 

AUSTIN FRIARS. See AUGUSTINIANS. 

AUSTRALASIA (i.e. Southern Asia), a popular name 
given chiefly to Australia, New Zealand, and the 
islands adjoining, but sometimes employed to 
include the Malay Archipelago, the Philippines, and 
the Pacific islands 

AU a continent entirely within the Southern 
Hemisphere, about one-fourth smaller than Europe, 
its utmost length from E. to W. being 2400 m., and 
breadth 1971; the coast has singularly few inlets, 
though many ‘and spacious harbours, only one great 
gulf, Carpentaria, on the N., and one bight, the 
Great Australian Bight, on the S.; the interior 
consists of a low desert plateau, depressed in the 
centre, bordered with ranges of various elevation, 
between which and the sea is a varying breadth of 
coastland; the chief mountain range is in the E., 
and extends more or less parallel all the way with 
the E. coast; the rivers are few, and either in flood 
or dried up, “for the climate is very parching, only 
one river, the Murray, 2345 m. long, of any conse- 
quence, while the lakes, which are numerous, are 
shallow and nearly all salt; the flora is peculiar, the 
eucalyptus and the acacia the most characteristic, 
grains, fruits, and edible roots being all imported ; 
the fauna is no less peculiar, including, in the absence 
of many animals of other countries, the kangaroo, 
the dingo, and the duck-bill, the useful animals 
being all imported; of birds, the cassowary and the 
emu, and smaller ones of great beauty, but songless ; 
reptiles are numerous; minerals abound, both the 
precious and the useful. The aborigines, of many 
tribes, of priffiitive habits, and a low order of in- 
telligence, are disappearing. The territory divided 
into Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, §. 
Australia, W. Australia, and the Northern Territory 
(North and Centra] Australia), which with Tasmania 
federated in 1900 and became the Commonwealth. 
The capital is Canberra. 

AUSTRASIA, or the East Kingdom, a kingdom on the 
E. of the possessions of the Franks in Gaul, that 
existed from 511 to 843, capital of which was Metz; 
it was celebrated for its rivalry with the kingdom of 
Neustria, or the Western Kingdom. 

AUSTRIA, has an area of abou? 40,000 sq. , and is 
bounded on the north by Germany and. ‘Czecho- 
Slovakia, on the south by Italy and Yugo-Slavia, 
on the west by Switzerland, and on the east by 
Hungary. Before the Peace of Versailles in 1919 
it@ormed the western half of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, which was a country of every variety of 
surface and scenery, inhabited by peoples of different 
races and nationalities, speaking 20 different 
languages and composed of 50 different states, 5 of 
them being kingdoms. It occupied the centre of 
Europe, and was watered by rivers all of which had 
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AUTHO SRSION OF THE BIBLE was ex¥cuted 
between the years 1604 and 1610 at the inst : 
Yatsee toe year is edly ¢ 


Sere aoe cer ea wae 
three groups of two sections each, 
severally 


revised by a committee of six, who met 
months in Stationers’ Hall, London, and 
thirty pounds each, the rest. being deue for 


The result was a translation that at length super- 


seded every other, and that has since woven itself 
into the affectionate regard of the whole ee 
speaking people. The men who executed it evi 

felt something ot the inspiration that breathes in 
the crisis. and they have produced a version that 
will remain to all time a monument of the simplicity, 
dignity, grace, and melody of the English 

its very style has had a nobly educative effect on the 
national literature. 

AUTOCHTHONS, Greek for aborigines. 

AUTO-DA-FE, or Act of Faith, a ceremony held by 
the court of the Inquisition in Spain, in the Middle 
Ages, preliminary to the execution of a heretic, in 
which the condemned, in a hideously fan- 
tastic robe, called the San Benito, and a pvinted cap, 
walked in a procession of monks, followed by carts 
containing coffins with malefactors’ bones, to hear a 
sermon on the true faith, prior to being burned 
alive; the most historic auto-da-fé took place in 
Madrid in 1680. 

AUTOL’YCUS, in the Greek mythology a son of 
Hermes (q.v.), avd maternal grandfather of Ulysses 
by his daughter Anticlea; famed for his cunning 
and robberies; synonym for thief. 

AUTOM’EDON, the charioteer of Achilles. 

AUTONOMY (i.e. Self-law), in the Kantian meta- 
physics denotes the sovereign right of the pure 
reason to be a law to itself. 

AUTRAN’, JOSEPH, a French poet and dramatist, 
born at Marseilles; he was of the school of Lamar- 
tine, and attained distinction by the production of 
the tragedy ‘‘ La Fille d’Eschyle ”’ (1813-1877). 

AUTUN’, an ancient city in the dep. of Sadéne-et- 
Loire, on the Arroux, 28 m. NW. from Ché§lons, 
where Talleyrand was bishop, with a fine cathedral 
and rich in antiquities; manufactures serges, 
carpets, velvet, &c. 

AUVERGNP’, an ancient province of France, united 
to the crown under Louis XIII. in 1610, embracing 
the deps. of Puy-de-Déme, Cantal, and part of 
Haute-Loire, the highlands of which separate the 
basin of the Loire from that of the Garoféae, and 
contain a hardy and industrious race of people 
descended from the original inhabitants of Gaul; 
they speak a strange dialect, and supply most of the 
water-carriers and street-sweepers of Paris. 

AUXERRE’, an ancient city, capital of the dep. of 
Yonne, 90 m. SE. of Paris; has a fine cathedral ia 
the Flamboyant style; drives a large trade in wine. 

AVA, capital of the Burmese empire from 1364 to 
1740 and from 1822 to 1838; now in ruins¥rom an 
earthquake in 1889. 

AVAGADRO, AMEDEO, physicist and chemist, pro- 
fessor of physics at Turin. He is remembered «or 
his hypothesis (1811) that equal volumes of*all gases 
at the same temperature and pressure contain the 
same number of molecules (1776-1856). 

AV’ALON, in the Celtic mythology an island of faérie 
in the region where the sun sinks to rest at eventide, 
and the final home of the heroes of chivalry when 
their day’s work was ended on earth; the island- 
valley of Avilion in Tennyson's “‘ Morte da’ Arthur.” 

AVARS, a tribe of Huns who, driven from their home 
in the Altai Mts. by the Chinese, invaded the BE. of 
Europe about 553, and commited ravages in it 
for about three centuries, till they were subdued by 
Charlemagne and all but exterminated in 827. 

AVATAR’, or Descent, the incarnatjon and incarnated 
manifestation of a Hindu deity, a theory both 
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the 1881 and the Shop Hours 
Bill of 1886. He took a keen interest in natural 
uistory, wu President of the British Association, 
wrote See & lie” sed The Pleasures of 
Life, -” Vice-Chancellor of London University, 
Seriebend to the peerage in 1900 (1834-1912). 
See ieee te eottcs of iho ama in 
59 m. E. of Naples, famous for its trade 
in hazel-nuts and chestnuts ; manufactures woollens, 
paper, macaroni, &c.; has been subject to earth- 


HILL, one of the seven hills of Rome, the 
mount to which the plebs sullenly retired on their 
refusal to submit to the patrician oligarchy, and 
from which they were enticed back by Menenius 
Agrippa by the well-known fable of the members of 


the and the stomach. 
AVENTI‘NUS, JOHANNES, a Bavarian historian, 
author of the ‘“ Chronica Bavarie” (Annals of 


Bavaria), a valuable record of the early history of 
Germany (1477-1534). 

AVENZO’AR, an Arabian physician, the teacher of 

Averroés (1073-1163). 
VERNUS, a deep lake in Italy, near Naples, 14 m. in 
circumference, occupying the crater of an extinct 
volcano, at one time surrounded by a dark wood, 
and conceived, from its gloomy appearance, as well 
as from the mephitic vapours it exhaled, to be the 
entrance to the infernal world, and identified with it. 

AVER’ROBS, an Arabian physician and philosopher, 
a Moor by birth and a native of Cordova; devoted 
himself to the study and the exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the ‘‘ Commentator,” 
though he appears to have coupled with the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle the Oriental pantheistic doctrine 
of emanations (1126-1198). 

AVERSA, an Italian town 8 m. from Naples, amid 
vineyards and orange groves; much resorted to by 
the Neapolitans. 

AVEYRON’, a mountainous dep. in the S. of France, 
with excellent pastures, where the Roquefort cheese 
is produced. 

AVIATION. During the 18th century experiments 
were made with balloons, the first fire balloon being 
built in 1782 by Joseph Montgolfier, while in the 
follo@ing year one filled with hydrogen succeeded 
in rising from the ground in Paris. In 1785 Blan- 
chard and Jefferies crossed the Channel in a balloon, 
and in 1836 one flew from London to Nassau. An 
important landmark was the ascent in 1863 of a 
balloon with steering apparatus and carrying 


# 14 passengers. These early experiments led to the 


construction of dirigible airships, Count Zeppelin 
producing one in 1900. With the present century 
cam@#@ experiments with gliders, to some of which 
machinery was attached. Lilienthal, the Wright 
brothers, S. Dumont, and Farman were the chief 
@ionee Blériot, in a monoplane, succeeded in 
1909 In flying across the Channel, and from then 
until 1914 progress was steady if slow. The Great 
War gave an impetus to aviation and design 
improved rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that in June, 
1919, Sir John Alcock and Sir A. W. Brown flew 
in a biplane across the Atlantic from Newfoundland 
to Ireland, 1890 m., in just under 16 hours. “The 
same year a British airship crossed from Scotland 
to New York in 44 days. In 1927 Charles Lindbergh 
flew from New York to Paris in a monoplane, the 
first solo flight®across the Atlantic. Afterwards 
Atlantic flights became more common, though 
mention should be made of the flight in 1928 from 
Ireland to Amegca of two Germans—Baron Huenfeld 
and Capt. Koehl—and an [Irishman—Capt. Fitz- 


hour, and in 1929 at 328 m. an hour, 
speedy being attai raight 


of the Norge in 

point such successes as that of | 

Zeppelin, which carried out a flight round the world 

in all kinds of weather in 1929. 

AVICEN’NA, an illustrious Arabian physician, sur- 
named the prisce of physicians, a man of immense 
learning and extensive practice in his art; of 
authority in philosophy as well as in medicine, his 
philosophy being of the school of Aristotle with a 
mixture of Neoplatonism, his “‘ Canon of Medicine” 
being supreme in medical science for centuries 
(980-1037). : 

AVIE’NUS, RUFUS FESTUS, a seogranher an’ Latin 
versifier of the 4th century. 

AVIGN’ON, capital of the dep. of Vaucluse, France ; 
an ancient city beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the Rhéne, near the confluence of the Durance, 
of various fortune from its foundation by the 
Phoceans in 539 B.c.; was the seat of the Papacy 
from 1305 to 1377, purchased by Pope Clement VI. 
at that period, and belonged to the Papacy from that 
time till 1797, when it was appropriated to France; 
it contains a number of interesting buildings, and 
carries on a large trade in wine, oil, and fruits; 
grows and manufactures silk in large quantities. 

A’VILA, a town in Spain, in a province of the name, 
in S. of Old Castile, 3000 ft. above the sea-level, 
with a Gothic cathedral and a Moorish castle; birth- 
place of St. Theresa. 

JUAN D’, a Spanish priest, surnamed the 
Apostle of Andalusia, for his zeal in planting the 
Gospel in its mountains (1500-1569). 

AVILA Y ZINUGA, LUIS DE, a soldier, diplomatist, 
and historian under Charles V. of Spain. 

AVLO’NA, or VALONA, a port of Albania, on an inlet 
of the Adriatic. 

AV’OLA, a seaport on the E. coast of Sicily, ruined 
by an earthquake in 1693, rebuilt since; place of 
export of the Hybla honey. 

A’VON, the name of several English rivers, such as 
Shakespeare’s in Warwickshire, of Salisbury in 
Wiltshire, and of Bristol, rising in Wiltshire; from 
a Celtic word meaning water. 

AVRANCHES’, a town in dep. of Manche, Normandy ; 
the place, the spot marked by a stone, where 
Henry II. received absolution for the murder of 
Thomas & Becket; lace-making the staple industry, 
and trade in agricultural products. 

AWE, LOCH, in the centre of Argyllshire, over- 
shadowed by mountains, 25 m. in length, the second 
in size of Scottish lakes, studded With islands, one 
with the ruin of a castle; the scenery gloomily 
a its surface is 100 ft. above the sea- 
evel. 

AXEL, archbishop of Lund: born in Zealand; a 
Danish patriot with Norse blood; subdued tribes 
of Wends and compelled them to adopt Christianity. 

AXHOLME, ISLE OF, a tract of land in NW. Lincoln- 
shire, 17 m. long and 5 m. broad; once a forest, 
then a marsh; drained in 1632, and now fertile, 
producing hemp, flax, rape, &c. 

AXIM, a trading settlement on the Gold Coast, Africa, 
belonging to Britaifi; belonged to Holland till 1871. 

AX’OLOTL, an amphibian, numerous in Mexico and 
the Western States, believed to be in its preliminary 
or tadpole state of existence. 

AX’UM, capital of an Ethiopian kingdom in Abyssinia, 
now in ruins, where Christianity was introdu@d in 
the 4th century, and which as the outpost of Christen- 
dom fell early before the Mohammedan power. 

AYACU’CHO, a thriving town in Peru, founded by 

Pizarro in 1539, where the Peruvians and Colombians 

achieved their independence of Spain in 1824, and 

ended the rule of Spain in the 8. American continent. 
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AYA’LA, REDRO LOPEZ D’, a Spanish soldier, salar: 
man, and diplomatist, born in Murcia; wrote 
- than of the Kings of 
& copenicls =. pret. being also 
f poems entitled the ‘‘ Rhymes 
on pk d * eee ee 
ate? a lemur of nocturnal habits found in the 


Pita atecnes 

AYESHA: the daughter of Abubekr, and favourite 
wife of f Mohammed, whom he married soon after the 
death of Kadijah; as much devoted to Mohammed 
as he was to her, for he died in her arms. “A 
woman who distinguished herself by all manner of 
qualities among the Moslems,’’ who is styled by 
them the “ Mother of the Faithful ” (see KADIJAH). 
She was, it is said, the only wife of Mohammed that 
remained a virgin. On Mohammed’s death she 
opposed the accession of Ali, who defeated her and 
took her prisoner, but released her‘on condition that 
she should not again interfere in State matters 
(610-677). 

AYLES’BURY, . pores and market-town in Buck- 
inghamshire, m. NW. of London, in an agri- 
cultural een: has an extensive industry in 

-farming and duck-rearing. 

A . JOHN, tutor to Lady Jane Grey, bishop of 
L8ndon, awhighly arbitrary man, and a friend to 
neither Papist nor Puritan; he is satirised by 
Spenser in the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ” (1521-1594). 
YLOFFE, SIR JOSEPH, English antiquary, born in 
Sussex; compiled the ‘‘Calendars of the Antient 
Charters ” (1708-1781). 

AYMA’RAS, the chief native race of Peru and Bolivia, 
from which it would appear sprang the Quichuas, 
the dominant people of Peru at the time of the 
Spanish conquest; attained a high degree of 
civilisation, and number to-day 500,000. 

AYMON, THE COUNT OF DORDOGNE, the father of 
four sons, Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, and Richard, 
renowned in the legends of chivalry, and particularly 
as paladins of Charlemagne. 

AY’MAR-VER’NAY, a peasant of Dauphiné, who in 
the 17th century professed to discover springs and 
treasures hid in the earth by means of a divining rod. 

AYR, the county town of Ayrshire, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, a clean, ancient town, its 
charter, granted by William the Lion, dating from 
1200; well built, with elegant villas in the suburbs, 
a good harbour and docks for shipping ; famous in 
early Scottish history, and doubly so among Scottish 
towns as figuring frequently in Burns’s poems; 
Alloway, the poet’s birthplace, is close to it. 

AYR’ER, JACOB, a German dramatist in the 16th 
century, of the style of Hans Sachs (@.v.). 

AYRSHIRE, a large and wealthy county in the W. of 
Scotland, bordered on the W. by the Firth of Clyde, 
agricultural and pastoral, with a large coalfield and 
thriving manufactures ; its divisions, Carrick, to the 
S. of the Doon; Kyle, between the Doon and the 
Irvine); and Cunningham, on the N.; concerning 
which there is an old rhyme: ‘“ Kyle for a man, 
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Carrick for a coo, Cunningham for butter and cheese, 
A Se tt ann grog ot 
: eR! naldie, wh poe on his ifs fortune by a La wu Pate 
forma with te anole hl 
Jonson in particular (1571-1638), 
AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE, poe Bigs 


critic, a native of Edinburgh, professor of P Rhetoric 
Edinburgh 


and English Literature University, 
author of the “‘ Lays of the Scottish Ca ” and 
part-author with Sir Theodore Martin of the “* Bon 

Gaultier Ballads ’’ (1813-1865). 

AZAZEL, one of the jinn, omdesert-spirits, supposed 
to have inhabited the earth before man’s creation ; 
personified in the scapegoat which carried away the 
sins of the Israelites on the Day o¥ Atonement ; 
in Hell the standard-bearer of Satan’s host (Milton, 
“ Paradise Lost ’’). 

SZEGLIO, MARCHESE D’, an Italian patriot apd 

tatesman, native of Turin ; ; wounded at Vicenza 
in 1848, fighting for Italian independence; entered 
the Piedmontese Parliament, was Victor Emmanuel’s 
right-hand man, but retired in favour of Cavour ; he 
was not altogether engrossed with politics, being an 
amateur in art (1798-1866). 

AZERBIJAN, prov. of Armenian Persia, S. of the 
river Aras, with fertile plains, cattle-breeding, and 
rich in minerals. 

AZORES (i.e. Hawk Islands), a group of nine voy 
islands in the Atlantic, 800 m. W. of Portugal, and 
forming a province of it; are in general moun- 
tainous; covered with orange groves, of which the 
chief are at St. Michael’s and Fayal; the climate is 
mild, and good for pulmonary complaints; they were 
known to the Carthaginian mariners, but fell out of 
the map of Europe till rediscovered in 1431. 

OV, OF, an opening from the Black Sea, very 
shallow, and gradually silting up with mud from the 
Don; in winter it is generally ice-bound. 

AZ'RAEL, the angel of death according to Rabbinical 

ion. 

AZ’TECS, a civilised race of small stature, of reddish- 
brown skin, lean, and broad-featured, which occupied 
the Mexican plateau for some centuries before the 
Spaniards visited it, and founded a powerful empire ; 
they were overthrown by the Spaniards under 
Cortez in 1520. 

AZUNI, DOMINICO ALBERTO, an Italian jurist, born 
in Sardinia; president of the Court of Appeal at 
Genoa; made a special study of maritime law; 
oe of “‘ Droit Maritime de l]’Hurope”’ (1729- 
1827). 

AZYMITES (meaning ‘‘ not leavened ”’), the name given 
to a party in the Church who insisted that only 
unleavened bread should be used in the Eucharist, 
and the controversy hinged on the question whether 
the Lord’s Supper was instituted before the Passover 
season was finished or after, as in the former case 
the bread must have been unleavened an in the 
latter leavened. 


the mysticism of Jacob Boehme, and 
16 vols. wh@t might rather be called a 
than a philosophy, which regarded God 
in Himself, God even in life, as incomprehensible 
realities, identified himself with the liberal 
-_ movement in politics, and offended the king (1765-— 


ren 
(meaning Lord), pl. Baalim, the principal 
divinity of the Canaanites and Phcenicians, 
identified with the sun as the great quickening and 
life-sustaining power in nature, the god who presided 
over the labours of the husbandman and granted 
increase; his crowning attribute, strength; 
worshipped on hill-tops with sacrifices, incense, and 


dancing. Baal-worship, being that of the Canaan- } 


ites, was for a time mixed up with the worship of 
Jehovah in Israel, and at one time threatened to 
swamp it, but under the zealous preaching of the 
prophets it was eventually stamped out. The name 
recurs often in personal and place-names. 

BAAL’BEK (i.e. City of Baal, or the Sun), an ancient 
city of Syria, 35 m. NW. of Damascus; called by 
the Greeks, Heliopolis; once a place of great size, 
wealth, and splendour; now a small, insignificant 
village ; conspicuous among its ruins is the Great 
Temple to Baal, one of the most magnificent remains 
of the ancient East, covering an area of four acres. 

the name given to the worship of natural 
causes, tending to the obscuration and denial of the 
worship of God as Spirit. 

BABA, ALI, the character in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” 
who discovers and enters the den of the Forty 
Thieves by the magic password Sesame, a word 
which he accidentally overheard. 

» CAPE, in Asia Minor, the most western point 
in Asia, in Anatolia, with a town of the same name. 

BABBAGE, CHARLES, a mathematician, born in 
Devonshire; studied at Cambridge, and professor 
there from 1828 to 1839; spent much time and 
money over the invention of a calculating machine ; 
wrote on “The Economy of Manufactures and 
Machinery,” and an  ~autobiography entitled 
“a ges from the Life of a Philosopher” (1791- 

) 

BABBITT METAL, an alloy of antimony, lead, and tin 
used in the construction of machinery. 

BABEL, TOWER OF, described in Genesis xi. 9, 
built “@ith the aim of reaching to Heaven; its 
workmen were made to speak in confusing languages 
and the work stopped. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB (i.e. the Gate of Tears), a strait 
between Asia and Africa forming the entrance to 
the Red Sea, so called from the strong currents 

® which rush through it, and often cause wreckage to 
vessels attempting to pass it; also a cape on the 
Arabian coast. 

BABER®Y(i.c. the tiger), the name by which is known 
ZEHIR ED-DIN MOHAMMED, the founder of the 
Mogul empire in Hindustan, a descendant of 
@amerlane; thrice invaded India, and became at 
length master of it in 1526; left memoirs; his 
dynasty lasted for many centuries (1483- -1530). 

BABINGTON, ANTONY, an English Catholic gentle- 
man; conspired against Ejizabeth on behalf of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, confessed his guilt, and was 
executed at Tyburn in 1586. 

BABIRUSA, a mammal of the pig family found ex- 
clusively in Celebes and Buru, in the East Indies; 
remarkable for four curved tusks which are elongated 
growths of the per canine teeth, these arching 
backwards towa the forehead. 

BABIS, a Persian sect founded in 1843 by Mirza Ali; 
their doctrines a mixture of pantheistic with Gnostic 
and Buddhist b@liefs; adverse to polygamy, concu- 
binage, and divorce; insisted on the emancipation 
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of women; suffered from persecution, their*leader 

being executed, but the sect has survived in Acre 
and elsewhere. 

BAB@UF, FRANCOIS NOEL, a violent revolutionary 
in France, self-styled Gracchus ; headed an insurrec- 
tion against the Directory, “which died in the 
birth, stifled by the soldiery”’; convicted of con- 
spiracy, was guillotined, after attempting to commit 
suicide (1764-1797). 

BABOO, or BABU, name applied to a native Hindu 
gentleman who has some knowledge of English. 

BA’BRIUS, or GABRIUS, a Greek poet of uncertain 
date ; turned tite fables of sop and of others into 
verse, with alterations. : 

BABY-FARMING, a system of nursing new-born 
infants whose parents desire to get rid of them; 
under the Infant Life Protection Act of 1897 persons 
so receiving infants are subject to supervision. 

BABYLON, the capital city of Babylonia, one ihe 
richest and most magnificent cities of the E 
gigantic walls and hanging gardens of@which + 
classed among the seven wonders of the world ; nae 
taken, according to tradition, by Cyrus in 538 B.C., 
by diverting out of their channel the waters of the 
Euphrates, which flowed through it, and by Darius 
in 519 B.c., through the self-sacrifice of Zophyrus. 
The name was often metaphorically applied to Rome 
by the early Christians, and is so to-day to great 
centres of population, such as London, where the over- 
crowding, the accumulation of material wealth, and 
the refinements of civilisation are conceived to have 
a corrupting effect on the religion and morals of the 
inhabitants. 

BABYLO’NIA, the name given by the Greeks to that 
country called in the Old Testament Shinar, Babel, 
and ‘‘ the land of the Chaldees”’; it occupied the 
rich, fertile plain through which the lower waters 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris flow, now called 
Iraq. From very early times it was the seat of a 
highly developed civilisation introduced by the 
Sumero-Accadians, who descended on the plain from 
the mountains in the NW. Semitic tribes subse- 
quently settled among the Accadians and impressed 
their characteristics on the language and institutions 
of the country. The 8th century B.c. was marked 
by a fierce struggle with the northern empire of 
Assyria, in which Babylonia eventually succumbed 
and became an Assyrian province. But Nabopo- 
lassar in 625 B.c. asserted his independence, and 
under his son Nebuchadnezzar Babylonia rose to 
the zenith of its power. Judah was captive in the 
country from 599 to 538 B.c. In that year Cyrus 
conquered it for Persia, and its history became 
merged in that of Persia. 

BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY, the name given to the 
deportation of Jews from Judea to Babylon after 
the capture of Jerusalem by the kigg of Babylon, 
the migration continuing for 70 years, till they were 
allowed to return to their own land by Cyrus, who 
had conquered Babylon; those who returned were 
solely of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi. 

BACCARAT, an unlawful gambling game which 
originated in France, being at its height in the reign 
of Louis Philippe; popular in two forms, baccarat 
a banque and baccarat chemin de fer. 

BACCHANALIA, a festival, originally of a loose and 
riotous character, in honour of Bacchus. 

BACCHANTES, those who took part in the festival of 
Bacchus, confined g@iginally to women, who were 
called by a number of names, such as Meenads, 
Thyads, &c; they wore their hair dishevelled and 
thrown back and had loose flowing garments. 

BAC’CHUS, son of Zeus and Semele, the god of the 
vine, and promoter of its culture as well asgthe 
civilisation which accompanied it; represented as 
riding in a car drawn by tame tigers, and carrying a 
Thyrsus (q.v.); he rendered signal service to Zeus 
in the war of the gods with the Giants (¢.v.). See 
DIONYSUS. 

BACCHYL’IDES, a Greek lyric poet, 5th century B.o., 
nephew of Simonides and uncle of Aschylus, a riv al 
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extant. 
BACCIO ‘CHI, a Corsican officer who married Maria 
Bona d was created by Napoleon Prince of 


an 
Lucca\1762-1841), 
®Z3ACH, JQHANN S one of the greatest of 
musical composers, Dorn in Fisenach, of a family of 
Hungarian origin, Nolate-cints of them—for musical 
genius; was in succession a chorister, an organist, 
a director of concerts, and ftnally director of music 
*, vet Pree of St. Thomas, Leipzig; his works, 
from their originality and scientific rigour, difficult 

of execution (1685-1750). 

BACHE, A. DALLAS, an American physicist, born at 
Philadelphia, superintended the United States coast 
survey (1806-1867). 

BAGEL Us by sale the name given to bacteria which are rod- 

e 

BACK, aR GEORGE, Arctic explo¥er, born at Stock- 
port, entered the navy, was a French captive for 
five years, associated with in three polar 
expeditions, went in search of Sir John Ross, 
discovered instead and traced the Great Fish (or 
Back) River in 1839 at ee 078): 

BA US, WILHELM, German pianist. He studied 
ander ‘kendorf at Leipsic mee D’ Albert at Frank- 
ort, won the Rubenstein Prize at Paris in 1905, sub- 
sequently playing all over the world (1884-— }s 

BACKHUY’SEN, LUDOLPH, a Dutch painter, famous 
for his sea-pieces and skill in depicting sea-waves ; 
was an etcher as well as painter (1631-1708). 

BACON, DELIA, an American authoress, who first 
broached, though she did not originate, the theory 
etre eee authorship of Shakespeare’s works 

BACON, FRANCIS, LORD VERULAM, the father of 
the inductive method of scientific inquiry ; born in 
the Strand, London; son of Sir Nicholas Bacon ; 
educated at Cambridge; called to the bar when 21, 
after study at Gray’s Inn; represented successively 
Taunton, Liverpool, and Ipswich in Parliament ; 
was a favourite with the queen; attached himself to 
Essex, but witnessed against him at his trial; 
became at last in succession Attorney-General, 
Privy Councillor, Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancellor ; 
was convicted of venality as a judge, deposed, fined, 
and imprisoned, but pardoned and released; spent 
his retirement in his favourite studies; his great 
works were his ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,” 
“Novum Organum,” and “‘ De Augmentis Scienti- 
arum,”’ but is seen to best advantage by the gene- 
rality in his ‘‘ Essays,’’ which are full of practical 
wisdom and keen observation of life; indeed, these 
show such shrewdness of wit as to embolden some 
(see DELIA BACON) to maintain that the plays 

cparned of Shakespeare were written by him (1561- 


1626). 

BACON, ROGER, a Franciscan monk, born at Iichester, 
Somerset; a fearless truth-seeker of great scientific 
attainments; accused of magic, convicted and 
condemned to imprisonment, from which he was 
released only to die; suggested several scientific 
inventions, @1ch as the telescope, the air-pump, the 
diving-bell, the camera obscura, and gunpowder, 
and wrote some eighty treatises (1214-1294). 

BACON, SIR NICHOLAS, the father of Francis, Lord 
Bacon, Privy Councillor and Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Queen Elizabeth ; a prudent and honour- 
able man and minister, and much honoured and 
trusted by the queen (1510-1579). 

BACON, SIR REGINALD, Admiral; commander of 
the Dover Patrol (q.v.) from 1915 to 1918. He 
wrote a Life of Admiral Fisher (1863- Js 

BACSANYI, JANOS, a Hungarian poet; he suffered 
from his liberal political opia@ions, like many of his 
countrymen (1763-1845). 

BACTE’RIA, exceedingly minute organisms of the 
simplest structure, being merely cells of varied 
forms, in the shape of spheres, rods, or intermediate 
apes, which develop in infusions of organic matter, 
and multiply by fission with great rapidity, con- 
spicuous by the part they play in the process of 
fermentation, in enabling plants to build up proteins, 
and in the origin and progress of disease; to the 
knowledge of them and the purpose they serve in 
nature we owe much to the labours of Pasteur. 

BAC’TRIA, a province of ancient Persia, now Balkh 
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Oe capital of Spanish provinee of the 


the frontier of 
“ah of great strength ; 
1811, and taken after a violent and bloody s 
by We ton in 1812, 
BADAKANS, a Dravidian people of small stature, 
living on the Nilghiri Mo@htains, in 
BADAKHSHAN’, a Mohammedan terri 


Afghanistan, a picturesque hill country, rich in 
minerals; it is 200 m. from E. to W. and 150 from 
N. to S.; it has been often visited by travellers, 


from Marco Polo onwards; the inhabitants, 
pacekhehane, are of the Aryan family and sneak 
ersian 

BADALO’NA, a seaport 5 m. NE. of Barcelona. 

BA’DEN, a town in the canton of Aargau, Switzerland, 
14 m. NW. of Zurich, long a fashionable resort for 
its minera] springs ; also a town near Vienna. 

AD’EN, THE GRAND-DUCHY OF, a German duchy, 

extends along the left bank of the Rhine from 
Constance to Mannheim; consists of valley, moun- 
tain and plain; includes the Black Forest; is rich 
in timber, minerals and mineral springs; cotton 
fabrics, wood-carving, and jewellery employ a great 
proportion of the inhabitants: there are two 
university seats, Heidelberg and Freiburg. 

BADEN-BADEN, a town in the duchy of Baden, 18 m. 
from Karlsruhe and 22 from Strassburg, noted for 
its hot mineral springs, which were en to the 
Romans, and popular as a summer reso 

BAD’ENOCH, a forest-covered district 24 the High- 
lands of Scotland, 45 m. long by 19 broad, traversed 
by the Spey, in the SE. of Inverness-shire; be- 
longed originally to the Comyns, but was forfeited 
by them, was bestowed by Bruce on his nephew ; 
became finally the property of the Darl of Huntly. 

BADEN-POWELL, BARON, founder of the Boy Scouts 
in 1908 as Sir Robert Baden-Powell. He first leapt 
to fame by his defence of Mafeking in the Boer War; 
from 1903 to 1907 he was Inspector-General of 
Cavalry, and in 1910 he retired from the army to 
devote his whole time to the Scout movement. He 
was raised to the peerage in 1929 (1857-— ). 

BADI’A-Y-LABLICH, a Spaniard, born at Barcelona ; 
travelled in the East : having acquired a knowledge 
of Arabic and Arab customs, disguised himself as a 
Mohammedan under the name of Ali-Bei; his 
disguise was so complete that he passed for a Mussul- 
man, even in Mecca itself; is believed to be the 
first Christian admitted to the shrine of Mecca; 
after a time settled in Paris, and wrote an account 
of his travels (1766-1818). 

BADRINATH, a peak and shrine of Vishnu*in NW. 
India, 10,000 ft. high ; much frequented by pilgrims 
for the sacred waters near it, which are believed to 
be potent to cleanse from all pollution. 

BAEDEKER, KARL, a German printer in Coblenz, 
famed for the guide-books to almost every country 
of Europe that he published (1801-1859). e 

BAER, KARL ERNST VON, a native of Esthonia ; 
professor of zoology, first in Kénigsberg and then in 
St. Petersburg; the greatest of modern *embryo- 
logists, styled the “father of comparative em- 
bryology ’’; the discoverer of the law, known by 
his name, that the embryo when developing®re- 
ee those of successively higher types (1792- 


BAEYER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH VON, German 
chemist, professor at Strassburg and Munich, who 
carried out a large number of investigations into 
the structure of organic compounds, particularly 
indigo, which he prepared artificially. He showed 
the possibility of a substance having two distinct 
forms, and his work led to the idea of tautomerism 
(1835-1917). 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM, an early EnAish Arctic explorer, 
who, when acting as pilot to an expedition in quest 
of the NW. Passage, discovered So Bay (1584- 
1622). 

BAFFIN BAY, or SEA, a strait stretching northward 
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ra. = cain af kenkie tlieee. 
: Penne Turkey since 1638, but was cap- 
ed by the British@nder General Maude in the 


on banking and finance ; 
d author, of, besides other publications, an 
work, “‘ The English Constitution” ; was 
of The Economist ; wrote in a vigorous style 
(1826-1877). 
an Arab people in the Sudan; Moham- 
medans by religion, they formed part of the dervish 
armies in the Egyptian wars of 1881-1899. 
BAGGE’SEN, JENS EMMANUEL, a Danish poet, 
travelled a good deal, wrote mostly in German, in 
which he was proficient ; his chief works, a pastoral 
epic, “ Parthenais oder die Alpenreise,” and a mock 
epic, “Adam and Eve”; his minor pieces are 
numerous and popular and are remarkable for their 
satiric humour (1764-1826). 
BAGHELKAND, name of five native states in Central 
India, Rewah the most prosperous 
GHE’ RIA, a town in Sicily, 8 m. from Palermo, 
where citizens of the latter have more or less stylish 


BAGIR’MI, a Mohammedan kingdom in Central 
Africa, SE. of Lake Tchad, 240 m. from N. to. Ss. 
and 150 m. from E. to W 

am. an Italian fresco-painter of note (1573- 

BAGLI’VI, GIORGIO, an illustrious Italian physician, 
wrote “De Fibra Motrice” in defence of the 
* solidist *”” theory, as it is called, which traced all 
diseases to alterations in the solid parts of the body 
(1667-1706). 

BAG (“the baths ’’), two French towns on the 
Pyrenees, well-known watering-places, with hot 

mineral and sulphur springs. 

BAGNES, name given to convict prisons in France 
after the abolition of the galleys; abandoned in 
1852, since when convicts have been sent to French 
penal settlements. 

BAGRA’TION, PRINCE, Russian general, distinguished 
in many engagements; commanded the vanguard 
at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Friedland, and in 1812, 
against Napoleon; achieved a brilliant success at 
Smolensk; fell at Borodino (1765-1812). 

BAGST , JOE, a “‘ self-absorbed ”’ talking character 
in Dickens’ “‘ Dombey & Son.”’ 

BAHA’MAS, THE, a group of over 500 low, flat coral 
islands in the W. Indies, and thousands of rocks, 
belonging to Britain, of which 20 are inhabited, and 
on one of which Columbus landed during his voyage 

# #when he discovered America; yield tropical fruits, 

sponges, turtle, &c.; Nassau the capital. 

B a town on the Ganges, 34 m. SE. of Patna; 
after “Alling into decay, is again rising in importance. 

BAHAWALPUR, a feudatory state in the NW. of 
India, with a capital of the name; is connected 

Mminigtratively with the Punjab. 

BAHI’A, or San Salvador, a fine city, one of the chief 
seaports of Brazil, in the Bay of All Saints, and 
originally the capital in a province of the name 
stretching along the middle of the coast. 

BAHR, an Arabic word meaning “river,” prefixed to 
the name of many places occupied by Arabs. 

, classical scholar and philologist, born 
at Darmstadt; wrote a “‘ History of Roman Litera- 
ture,” in high repute (1798-1872). 

BAHREIN’ ISLANDS, a group of islands in the Persian 
Gulf, under the tection of Britain, belonging to 
Muscat, the largest 27 m. long and 10 broad, cap. 
Manameh : long famous for their pearl-fisheries, 
among the richer@ in the world. 

AHR-EL-GHAZAL, an old Egyptian prov. including 


to accomm: 

lh lg a pany a pe The and Latin. 
BAIKAL, a clear fresh-water lake, in S. of Siberia, 
397 m. long and from 13 to 54 wide, in some parts 
4500 ft. deep, and at its surface 1550 ft. above the 
sea-level, the third largest in Asia; sledges ply on it 
for six or eight months in winter, and steam-boats 
in summer; it abounds in fish, especially sturgeon 
and salmon, and contains several islands, the largest 
Olkhin, 32 m. by 10 m. 

BAIKIE, W. BALFOUR, an Orcadian, born at Kirk- 
wall, surgeon in the Royal Navy; was attached to 
the Niger Expedition in 1854, and ultimately com- 
manded it, opening the region up and letting light 
in upon it at the sacrifice of his life; died atgSierra 
Leone (1825-1864). 

BAILEY, NATHAN, an early English ®@xicografher, 
whose dictionary, very popular in its day, was the 
basis of Johnson’s; d. 1742. 

BAILEY, PHILIP JAMES, poet, born at Nottingham ; 
‘author of ‘‘ Festus,” which appeared in 1839 (1816-— 


1902). 
AILEY, SAMUEL, an English author, born in 
Sheffield, a liberal-minded man, a utilitarian in 
philosophy, who wrote on psychology, ethics, and 
political economy, and left a fortune, acquired in 
business, to his native town (1791-1870). : 

BAILLIE, JOANNA, a poetess, born at Bothwell, child 
of the Presbyterian manse there; joined a brother 
in London, stayed afterwards with a sister at 
Hampstead; produced a series of dramas entitled 
“ Plays of the Passions,”’ besides many others, both 
comedies and tragedies, one of which, the ** Family 
Legend,” was acted in the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, under the auspices of Sir Walter Scott; she 
does not stand high either as a dramatist or a writer 
(1762-1851). 

BAILLIE, LADY GRIZEL, an heroic Scottish lady of 
Covenanting days, famous for her songs; ‘* And 
werena my heart licht I wad dee”’ is well known 
(1665-1746). 

BAILLIE, ROBERT, a Scottish Presbyterian divine, 
born in Glasgow; resisted Laud’s attempt to thrust 
Episcopacy on the Scottish nation, and became a 
zealous advocate of the national cause, which he 
was delegated to represent twice over in London ; 
he was a royalist all the same, and was made principal 
of Glasgow University (1599-1662). 

BAILLIE, ROBERT, a zealous Scottish Presbyterian, 
tried for complicity in the Rye House Plot, was 
unfairly condemned to death, and barbarously 
executed the same day (in 1683) for fear he should 
die afterwards and cheat the gallows,of its victim. 

BAILLY, JEAN SYLVAIN, an astronomer, born at 
Paris ; wrote the ‘“‘ History of Astronomy, Ancient 
and Modern,” in five volumes; was distracted from 
further study of the science by the occurrence of the 
Revolution; elected president of the National 
Assembly ; installed mayor of Paris; lost favour 
with the people; was imprisoned as an enemy of 
the popular cause and guillotined (1736-1793). 

BAILY, EDWARD HODGES, a sculptor, born in Bristol, 
studied under Flaxman; his most popular works 
were, “‘ Eve Listening to the Voice,”’ the “‘ Sleeping 
Girl,” and the “‘ Grages Seated ” (1788-1867). 

BAILY, FRANCIS, astronomer; in business as stock- 
broker in London before devoting his time to 

founder of the Astronomical Society 


science ; 
(1820); discovered ‘“ Baily’s Beads’”’ on the sun; 
revised the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac’”’ (1774-1844). 


BAIN, ALEXANDER, born at Aberdeen, professo? of 
Logic in the university, and twice Lord Rector, 
where he was much esteemed by and exercised a 
great influence over his pupils; his chief works, 
“The Senses and the Intellect,” ‘‘The Emotions 
and the Will,” and ‘‘ Mental and Moral Science ”’ 


(1818-1903). 
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f DAVID, a distingwished Engh 8 general 
of Scottish descent, born at Newbyth, rdeen- 
shire; entered the army at 15; served “b India, 
Egypt, and at the Cape; was present at the taking 
of Seringapatam, and the siege of Pondicherry; in 
command when the Cape of Good Hope was wrested 
from the Dutch, and on the fall of Sir John Moore 
3 we a, wounded; he afterwards retired (1757— 

BAIRD, SPENCER FULLERTON, an American 
naturalist, wrote, among other subjects, on the birds 
and mammals of N. America, and on fish-culture 
and fisheries (1823-1887). 

BAI’REUTH, the capital of Upper Franconia, in 
Bavaria, with a large theatre erected by the king 
for the performance of Wagner’s musical com- 
a ions, and with a monument, simple but massive, 

the mefiory of Jean Paul, who died there. 

BAIREUTH, WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE OF, 
sister of Frederick the Great, left ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ of her 
time (1709-1758). 

BAJAZET’ L., sultan of the Ottoman Turks, surnamed 
Iiderim, i.e. Lightning, from the energy and rapidity 
of his movements; aimed at Constantinople, pushed 
everything before him in his advance on Europe, but 
was met and defeated on the plain of Angora by 
Tamerlane, who is said have shut him in a cage 
and carried him about with him in his train till the 
day of his death (1347-1403). 

BA’JUS, MICHAEL, deputy from the University of 
Louvain to the Council of Trent, where he incurred 
much obloquy at the hands of the Jesuits by his 
insistence on the doctrines of Augustine, as the 
Jansenists did after him (1513-1589). 

B » MOUNT, an extinct volcano in the Cascade 
range, in Washington, U.S.A., 11,000 ft 

BAKER, SIR RI » a country gentleman, born 
in Kent, often referred to by Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
author of ‘‘ The Chronicle of the Kings of England,”’ 
which he wrote in the Fleet prison, where he died 
(1603-1645). 

SAMUEL WHITE, a man of enterprise 
and travel, born in London; discovered the Albert 
Nyanza; commanded an expedition under the 
Khedive into the Soudan; wrote an account of it 
in a book, “‘ Ismailia ’’; left a record of his travels 
in five volumes with different titles (1821-1893). 

BAKSHISH (Persian for “a gift’’), a word used all 
over the East to denote a small fee for some slight 
service rendered. 

BAKU, a Russian port on the Caspian Sea, in a district 
so impregnated and saturated in parts with petroleum 
that by digging in the soil wells are formed, in some 
cases so gushing as to overflow in streams, the wells, 
reckoned by hundreds, being connected by pipes 
with refineries in the town; a district which, from 
the spontaneous ignition of the petroleum, was long 
ago a centre of attraction to the Parsees or fire- 
worshippers of the East, and resorted to by them as 
holy ground. 

BAKU’NIN, MICHAEL, an extreme and _ violent 
anarchist and a leader of the movement; native 
of Moscow; was banished to Siberia, but escaped ; 
joined the International, but was expelled (1814- 
1876). 

BALA, the county town of Merjoneth, in Wales. 

BALA LAKE, the largest laké in Wales, 4 m. long, 
and with a depth of 100 ft. ; formed by the river Dee. 
BA’LAAM, a Midianitish soothsayer ; ; for the account 
of — see Num. xxii.-xxiv., and Carlyle’s essay on 
t ‘Corn-Law Rhymes” for its application to 
1 bdern State councillors of the same time-serving 

type, and their probable fate. 

BALACLA’VA, a small port 6 m. SE. of Sebastopol, 
with a large land-locked basin; the headquarters 
of the British during the Crimean War, and famous 
in the war, among other events, for the ‘*‘ Charge 
of the Six Hundred,”’ 


BALATA, a vegetable — 
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est lake in © 


late 
48 m. long, and 10 m. brent 56 m. SW. o 
slightly saline, and abounds in fish, 
ALBI, ADRIANO, a geographer of Italian peer 
born at Venice, who comp: in French a 
of works bearing on geography (1782-1848), 


BALBO, CZZSARE, an Italian statesman and publi 


born at Turin ; devoted his later years to literature ; 
wrote a life of Dante, and works in advocacy of Italian 


independence (1789-1853). 

VASCO NUNEZ DE, a Castilian noble, 
established a settlement at Darien; discovered the 
Pacific ; took possession of territory in the name of 
Spain; put to death by a new governor, from 
jealousy of the glory he had acquired and his conse- 
quent influence in the State (1475-1517). 
ALDACHINO, a tent-like covering or canopy over 
portals, altars, or thrones, supported on columns, 
suspended from the roof, or projecting from the wall. 
ALD’ER, the sun-god of the Norse mythology, “‘ the 
beautiful, the wise, the benignant,”” who is fated 
to die, and dies, in spite of, and to the grief of, all 
the gods of the pantheon, a pathetic agen con- 
ceived in the Norse imagination of how all things 
in heaven, as on earth, are subject in the long run 
to mortality 


BALDERSTONE, CALEB, the faithful old domestic in 


Scott’s ‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” the family he 
serves with pride. 
» an ornamental belt worn hanging over 


sword, dagger, or horn suspended from it. 


BALDUNG, HANS, or HANS GRUN, a German artist. 


born in Suabia; a friend of Direr; his greatest 
work, a masterpiece, a painting of the “ Cruci- 
fixion,’”’ now in Freiburg Cathedral (1300-1347). 
BALDWIN, archbishop of Canterbury; crowned 
Richard Coeur de Lion; accompanied him on the 
crusade ; died at Acre in 1191. 
BALDWIN, the name of several counts of Flanders, 


I, king of Jerusalem; succeeded his 
brother Godfrey de Bouillon; assuming said title, 
made himself master of most of the towns on the 
coast of Syria; contracted a disease in Egypt; 
returned to Jerusalem, and was buried on Mount 
Calvary ; there were five of this name and Witle, the 
last of whom, a child some eight years old, died in 
1186 (1058-1118). 

BALDWIN L., the first Latin emperor of Constanti- 
nople; by birth, count of Hainault and Flanders ; 
joined the fourth crusade, led the van in the capture 
of Constantinople, and was made emperor; wa 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Bulgarians 
(1171-1206). B. IL., nephew of Baldwin I., last 
king of the Latin dynasty, which lasted®only 57 
years (1217-1273). 

BALDWIN, RT. HON. STANLEY, British statesman. 
Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, he entered 
Parliament as a Conservative for Bewdley’ in 1908, 
and first took office as financial secretary to the 
Treasury in the Coalition Govt. in 1917. In 1921 
he became President of the Board of Trade, and 
the following year took an active part in replacing 
the Coalition by Bonar Law’s Conservative Govt., 
taking the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
succeeding to the Premiership in May, 1923, on the 
death of Bonar Law. He went to the country for a 
mandate for Protection in November, 1923, was 
defeated at the polls, and resigrd when Parliament 
met in January, 1924. On the defeat of the Labour 
jovt. in November, 1924, he again became Prime 
Minister, and held office till his garty was defeated 
at the election of May, 1929. In politics he will be 
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- Manchester ‘the following year 
was elected for can City of London ; till 1911 


Secretary in the Coalition, 1916-1919 ; : 
17 he me the US S.A. to seek war co-operation. 
Raised to the peerage in 1922, he acted as Jorg 
President of the Council from 1924 to 1929. 
keen philosopher, he was president of the British 
Association in 1904, and was the author of a ‘*‘ Defence 
of Philosophic Doubt” and a volume of “ Essays 
Addresses.” In politics he will be remembered 
as the author of the Balfour Declaration (q¢.v.) and 
the Balfour Note (q¢.v.). He was also prominent in 
the Washington Conference (q.v.) (1848-1930). 
BALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITLAND, brother of the 
preceding; a promising biologist who wrote on 
animal embryology. His career was cut short by 
death in attempting to ascend the Wetterhorn 


UR, SIR JAMES, Lord President of the Court 
of Session; native of Fife; an unprincipled man, 
sided now with this party, now with the opposite, 
to his own advantage, and that at the most critical 
period in Scottish history; d. 1583. 

BALFOUR DECLARATION, THE, a statement made 
by the British Govt. in November, 1917, promising 
that Palestine should be made a national home for 
the Jewish people, as a result of which the League 
of Nations gave Great Britain a mandate for the 
country in 1919. 

BALFOUR NOTE, 
post-war years that Britain’s receipts from Germany 
and Allied debtors should equal but not exceed our 
payments to the U.S.A. 

BALFOUR OF BURLEY, leader of the Covenanters in 
Scott’s “* Old Mortality.” 

BALI, one of the Lesser Sunda Islands, Dutch East 
Indies, 75 m. long by 40 m. broad; produces cotton, 
coffee, and tobacco. 

BALIOL, EDWARD, son of the following, invaded 
Scotland; was crowned king at Scone, supported 
by Edward III.; was driven from the kingdom, and 
oblige to renounce all claim to the crown, on receipt 
of a pension; died at Doncaster, 1369. 

BALIOL, JOHN DE, son of the following; laid claim 
to the Scottish crown on the death of the Maid of 
Norway in 1290; was supported by Edward I., and 
did homage to him for his kingdom, but rebelled, 

® and was forced publicly to resign the crown; died 
in 1314 in Normandy, after spending some three 
years in the Tower; satirised by the Scots as King 
Toom®Tabard, i.e. Empty King Cloak. 

BALIOL, SIR JOHN DE, of Norman descent; a 
guardian to the heir to the Scottish crown on the 
@eath f Alexander III. ; founder of Balliol College, 
Oxford; d. 1269. 

BALIZE, or BELIZE, the capital of British Honduras, 
in Central America; trade in mahogany, rosewood, 


&e. 

BALKAN PENINSULA, the territory between the 
Adriatic and the Agean Sea, bounded on the N. 
by the Save and the Lower Danube, and on the S. 
by Greece. 

WARS, wars fought between Turkey and 
the Balkan States in 1912 and 1913. After the 
Balkan League h&i captured Macedonia and Albania 
Greece continued the war alone from December, 
1912, to February, 1913, when she was again joined 
by the other aes. On the disintegration of the 
Balkan League in June, 1913, a second Balkan war 
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LAKE, a lake in Siberia, =) ft® above 

sea-level, the i clear, but intensely salt, 345 m. 
long and 55 m. bro 
anciently Bactria, a district of Afghan 

Turkestan lying between the Oxus and the Hindu- 
Kush, 250 m. long and 120 m. broad, with a capital 
of the same name, reduced now to a village; birth- 
place of Zoroaster. 

ALL, JOHN, a priest who had been excommunicated 
for denouncing the abuses of the Church; a ring- 
leader in the Wat Tyler rebellion; captured and 
executed at St. Albans in 1381. 

BALL, SIR ROBERT STAWELL, mathematician and 
astronomer, born in Dublin; Astronomer-Royal for 
Ireland from 1874 to 1892; appointed director of 
Cambridge Observatory 1892; author of works on 
astronomy and mechanics, the best known of a 
popular kind on the former science being ‘‘ The 
Story of the Heavens ” (1840-1913). 

BALLAD, a story in verse, composed with ¥pirit, 
generally of patriotic interest, and sumg origir@lly 
to the harp. 

BALLANCHE, PIERRE SIMON, a mystic writer, born 
at Lyons, his chief work ‘‘ La Palingénésie Sociale,’’ 
his aim being the regeneration of society (1776- 


1847). 
ALLA JAMES, glass-stainer and poet, born 


\ LLANTINE, 
in Edinburgh (1808-1877). 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM, SERJEANT, distinguished 
counsel in celebrated criminal cases (1812-1887). 

BALL’ANTYNE, JAMES, a native of Kelso, became 
a printer in Edinburgh, printed all Sir Walter Scott’s 
works ; failed in business, a failure in which Scott 
was seriously implicated (1772-1833). 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL, author of many 
popular books for boys; nephew of James Ballantyne 
(above) ; for some time in Canada in the fur trade ; 
afterwards in the publishing house of Constable of 
Edinburgh (1825-1894). 

BALLARAT’, a town in Victoria, about 100 m. NW. 
of Melbourne; the centre of the chief goldfields in 
the colony, the precious metal being at first washed 
out of the soil, and now crushed out of the quartz 
rocks and dug out of deep mines; it is the seat of 
both a Roman Catholic and a Church of England 
bishopric. 

BALL’ATER, Aberdeenshire village on the Dee, a 
favourite summer resort; stands 668 ft. above 
sea-level. 

BALLOONS. See AVIATION. 

BALM OF GILEAD, a resin yielded by a variety of the 
balsam tree and ‘much in demand in Egypt in the 
olden time for its aromatic and medicinal properties ; 
produced in quantities in the mountainous region of 
Gilead, ne of the river Jordan, in Palestine. 
ALMAT, J d ACQUES, of Chamounix, a celebrated 
Alpine guide (1796-1834). 

BALMAWHAPPLE, a prejudiced Scoftish clergyman 
in Scott’s “ Waverley.” 

BALMOR’AL, a castle on the upper valley of the Dee, 
at the foot of Braemar, 524 m. from Aberdeen, 9 m. 
from Ballater; the Highland residence of the Royal 
Family since 1848, when it was purchased by Queen 
Victoria. 

BALMUNG, the sharp-cutting sword of Siegfried, in the 
Nibelungen legends, so sharp that a smith cut in 
two by it did not know he was so cut till he began 
to move, when he fell in pieces. 

BALNAVES, HENRY, coadjutor of John Knox, in the 
Scottish Reformati@n, and a fellow- sufferer with 
him in imprisonment and exile; afterwards con- 
tributed towards formulating the creed of the Scottish 
Church; bom at Kirkcaldy, and educated in 
Germany ; d. 1579. 

BALTHAZAR, one of the three Magi who journéyed 
to Bethlehem to see the infant Jesus, the other 
two being Melchior and Gaspar; all three are 
figured in Cologne Cathedral, 

BALTIC PROVINCES, Russian provinces bordering on 
the Baltic. 

BALTIC SEA, an inland sea in the N. of Europe, 
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to the inlets being blocked with ice. 
BALTIMORE, @ metropolis of Maryland, on an 
arm of Gheapeks 6 ay, 250,m. from the Atlantic ; 
= picturesquely situated; not quite so regular in 
design as most American cities, but noted for its 
fine architecture and its public monuments. It is 
the seat of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
industries are varied and extensive, including 
textiles, flour, tobacco, iron, and steel. The staple 
trade is in bread-stuffs; principal exports, grain, 
flour, and tobacco 

BALUCHISTAN. See BELUCHISTAN. 

BALUE, CARDINAL minister of Louis XI.; im- 
prisoned by Louis in an iron cage for eleven years for 
having conspired with Charles the Rash (1421-1491). 

BALZAC, HONORE DE, native of Tours, in France; a 
brilliant as well as prolific novel- writer ; ; his pro- 

Sevoes remarkable for their sense of reality ; they 

wy Negi of observation, warmth, and fertility of 
imagination, and subtle and profound delineation of 
human passion, his design in producing them being 
to make them form part of one great work, the 
““Comédie Humaine,” the whole being a minute 
dissection of the different classes of society; is 
Sarees as the father of realistic fiction (1799- 


50). 

BALZAC, JEAN LOUIS GUEZ DE, born at Angouléme, 
a French littérateur and gentleman of rank, who 
devoted his life to the refinement of the French 
language, and contributed by his ‘‘ Letters” to the 
classic form it assumed under Louis XIV.; “he 
deliberately wrote,’’ says Prof. Saintsbury, sh (8) 
the sake of writing, and not because he had anything 
particular to say,” but in this way did much to 
improve the language (1594-1654). 

BAMANGWATO, a native people, belonging to the 
Bantu stock, their country lying in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

BAMBAR’RA, a Soudan state on the banks of the 
Upper Niger, opened up to trade; the soil fertile; 
yields grain, dates, cotton, and palm-oil; the 
natives are negroes of the Mohammedan faith, and 
are good husbandmen and workers in metal. 

BAMBERG, a manufacturing town in Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria; once the centre of an_ independent 
bishopric; with a cathedral, a magnificent edifice, 
containing the tomb of its founder, the Emperor 
Henry II. 

BAMBINO, a figure of the infant Christ wrapped in 
swaddling bands, the infant in pictures being 
surrounded by a halo and angels. 

BAMBOUK, a fertile but unhealthy West African 
negro territory, with mineral wealth and deposits of 
gold, W. of Bambarra. 

AMIAN’, a high-lying valley in Afghanistan, 8500 ft. 
above sea-leyel; out of the rocks on its N. side, full 
of caves, ar® hewn huge figures of Buddha, one of 
them 173 ft. high, all of ancient date. 

BANBURY, a market-town in Oxfordshire, celebrated 
for its cross and its cakes. 

BANCA, an island in the Hastern Archipelago, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, with an unhealthy climate; rich 
in tin, worked by Chinese. 

BANCROFT, GEORGE, an American statesman, 
diplomatist, and historian, born in Massachusetts ; 
his chief work ‘‘ The History of the United States,” 
issued finally in six vols. (1800-1891). 

BANCROFT, RICHARD, archbishop of Canterbury, 
a zealous Churchman and an tnemy of the Puritans ; 
represented the Church at the Hampton Court 
Conference, and was chief overseer of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible (1554-1610). 

BANCROFT, SIR SQUIRE, English actor, born in 
Rondon, made his first appearance in Birmingham 
in 1861; married Miss Wilton, an actress; opened 
with her the Haymarket Theatre in 1880; retired 
in 1885 (1841-1926). 

BAND OF HOPE, THE, a society for promoting 
temperance principles among the young, founded 
in 1865, 
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AND a Florentine , tried hard 

to rival Michael Angelo and Cellini; his work 

** Hercules and Cacus” is the most ambitious 

his productions; did a “@escent from the Cross’ 

in bas-relief, in Milan Cathedral (1487-1559). 

BANDY, the game of ice hockey, popular in 
pone. parts of the U.S8.A.; also as 
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BANFF, (1) county town of Banffshire, on - Moray 
Firth, at the mouth of the Deveron ; neh da 

itself stretches level along the gone: $e 

tainous on the S. and SE, ; 

the great industries; (2) a retain Bing aA, wins 

Canada, tourist resort with , sulphur springs. 

BANGA, the Hindu name for the Delta of the Ganges. 

BAN’GALORE, the largest town in Mysore, and the 
capital ; stands high; is manufacturing and trading. 

BANG » a low-caste ‘people in the Ganges valley. 

BANGK’OK, the capital of Siam, on the Menam ; 
very striking city; styled, from the canals aie 
intersect it, the ‘‘ Venice of the East’ ; 20 m. from 
the sea; the centre of the foreign trade, carried on 
by Europeans and Chinese; includes the royal palace 
standing on an island, in the courtyard of which 
several white elephants are kept. 

BANGOR, an episcopal city in Carnarvon, N. Wales, 
with large slate quarries ; a place of summer resort, 
from the beauty of its surroundings. 

BANGORIAN CONTROVERSY, a controversy in the 
Church of England provoked by a sermon which 
Hoadley, bishop of Bangor, preached before George I. 
in 1717, and which offended the sticklers for ecclesi- 
astical authority. ; 

BANGWEO’LO, a lake in Equatorial Africa, dis- 
covered by Livingstone, and on the shore of which 
he died; 150 m. long, and half as wide; 3690 ft. 
above sea-level. 

BANIAN DAYS, days when no meat was served out to 
ships’ crews in the Navy, probably an allusion to the 
Banians, Hindu ascetics. 

BANIM, JOHN, Irish author, a native of Kilkenny, 
novelist of Irish peasant life on its dark side, who, 
along with his brother Michael, wrote 24 vols. of 
Irish stories, &c.; his health giving way, he fell 
into poverty, but was rescued by a public subscrip- 
tion and a pension; Michael survived him 32 years 
(1798-1842). 

BANJARI, a non-Aryan race in Central India, the 
carriers and caravan-conductors of the region. 

BANK HOLIDAYS, established in 1871 threugh the 
efforts of Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), fall 
in England on Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the 
first Monday in August and December 26. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, THE, Britain’s national bank, 
founded by W. Paterson and M. Godfrey and in- 
corporated in 1694. In 1797 it suspended paym 
but resumed in 1819. Itis the only bank in Englan 
allowed to issue monetary notes, and these have to 
be cashed into gold on demand. A new agd larger 
building than the old one in Threadneedle Street 
was begun in 1924. 

BANK RATE, the rate at which the Governors of gthe 
Bank of England are prepared to len@ money. 
Fixed at their meeting every Thursday, it affects 
the price of money throughout the London market. 

BANKS, SIR JOSEPH, a zealous naturalist, particu- 
larly in botany; a collector, in lands far and wide, 
of specimens in natural history; accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage round the world, and 
was one of the founders of Botany Bay settlement ; 
left his collection and a valuable library and her- 
barium to the British Museum; president of the 
Royal Society for 41 years (174@-1820). 

BANKS, THOMAS, an eminent English sculptor, born 
at Lambeth; first appreciated by the Empress 
Catharine of Russia; his finest, works, “‘ Psyche ”’ 
and ‘‘ Achilles Enraged,’’ now in The entrance-hall of 
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BANTAM, a chief town in Java, abandoned as un- 

healthy by the Dutch; whence the Bantam fowl is 

- 'BANTING have come. 

STEM, a dietary for keeping down fat, 
recommended by a . Banting, a London trades- 
man, in a “ Letter on Corpulence’”’ in 1863; he 
advocated lean meat, and the avoidance of sugar 
and starchy foods. 

BANTRY BAY, a deep inlet on the SW. coast of 

7 Ireland; a place of shelter for ships; the scene of 
a naval fight between the French and British, in the 
French favour, on May 1, 1689. 

» the name of most of the races, with their 
languages, that occupy Africa from 6° N., lat. to 
20°S.; are negroid rather than negro, being i 
Several respects superior; the name, however, 
suggests rather a linguistic than an ethnological 
distinction, the language differing radically from all 
other known forms of speech—the inflection, for 
one thing, chiefly initial, not final. 

BANVILLE, THEODORE DE, a French poet, born at 
Moulins; well characterised as “‘ Roi des Rimes,” 
for with him form was everything, and the matter 
comparatively insignificant, though there are 
touches here and there of both fine feeling and 
sharp wit; was the author of the play ‘* Gringoire,” 
produced in London by Sir H. Beerbohm Tree under 
the title of ‘‘ The Balladmonger ”’ (1823-1891). 

BANYAN, the Indian fig; a tree whose branches, 
bending to the ground, take root and form new 
— till they cover a large area and become a 

orest. 

BA’OBAB, a large African tropical tree, remarkable 
for the girth of its trunk, the thickness of its branches, 
and their expansion; its leaves and seeds are used 
in medicine. 

BAPAUME, a village in the department of the Somme, 
ae captured by British troops in March, 

mn a mysterious two-headed image, pre- 

ed to represent Mohammed, which the Templars 
were accused of worshipping, but which they may 
rather ge surmised to have invoked to curse them if 
they failed in their vow. 
APTISM, the Christian rite of initiation into the 

bership of the Church, identified by St. Paul 
(Kom. vé. 4) with that No to the world which accom- 
panies Yea to God, but a misunderstanding of the 
nature of which has led to endless diversity, debate, 
and alienation all over the Churches of Christendom. 
APTISMAL REGENERATION, the High Church 
doctrine that the power of spiritual life, forfeited 
by the Fall, is bestowed on the soul in the sacrament 
of baptism duly administered. 

BAPTISTRY, a circular building, originally detached 
from a church, in which the rite of baptism is 
administered ; th ost remarkable, that of Pisa. 

BAPTISTS, a denomination of Christians, who insist 
that the rite of initiation is duly administered only 
by immersion, to those who are of age to make 
an intelligent pfofession of faith they are a 


BARAT 
“ Don Quixote.” 


BARBACAN, or BARBICAN 


Bazain Oy e— 
e 

island in Cervantes’ 
of which Sancho Panza was 
formally installed governor, and where in most 
comical situations he jaamied how. ary is the 
authority of a king, how, instead of governing his 
subjects, his subjects govern him. 

, a fortification to a castle 
outside the walls, generally at the end of the draw- 
bridge in front of "the gate. 


Algeria, as well : 
at the trial of M 
‘ARIA, th 


BARBA’DOES, one of the Windward Islands, rather 


larger than the Isle of Wight; almost encircled by 
coral reefs; is the most densely peopled of the 
group; subject to hurricanes; healthy and well 
cultivated ; it yields sugar, arrowroot, ginger, and 
aloes 

BARBARA, ST., a Christian martyr of the 3rd cents ; 
beheaded by her own father, a fanaticgl heatheu, 
who was immediately after the act struck dead by 
lightning; she is the patron saint of those who 
might otherwise die impenitent, of artillerists, and 
of the city of Mantua; her attributes are a tower, a 
sword, and a crown. Festival, Dec. 4. 

BARBARIANS, originally those who could not speak 
Greek, and ultimately synonymous with the un- 
haa and people without culture, particularly 


lite 

BARBAROSSA, the surname of Frederick I., emperor 
of Germany, of whom there is this tradition, that 
‘“‘he is not yet dead; but only sleeping, till the bad 
world reach its worst, when he will reappear. He 
sits within a cavern near Saltzburg, at a marble 
table, leaning on his elbow and winking, only half- 
asleep, as a peasant once tumbling into the interior 
saw him, with his beard grown through the table 
and streaming out on the floor’’ (1152-1189). 

BARBAROSSA (i.e. Red-beard), HORUK, a native of 
Mitylene; turned corsair; became sovereign of 
Algiers by the murder of Selim the emir, who had 
adopted him as an ally against Spain; was defeated 
twice by the Spanish general Gomarez and slain 
(1473-1518). 

BARBAROSSA, KHAIR-ED-DIN, brother and suc- 
cessor of the preceding; became viceroy of the 
Porte, made admiral under the sultan, opposed 
Andrea Doria, ravaged the coast of Italy, and 
joined the French against Spain; died at Con- 
stantinople in 1546. 

BARBAROUX, CHARLES, advocate, born at Mar- 
seilles, of which he became town-clerk; came to 
Paris ‘‘a young Spartan,’”’ and became chief of the 
Girondins in the French Revolution; represented 
Marseilles in the Constituent Assembly and the 
Convention ; joined the Rolands; sent ‘“‘ fire-eyed ”’ 
message to Marseilles for six hundr@ men ‘‘ who 
knew how to die”; held out against Marat and 
Robespierre ; declared an enemy of the people, had 
to flee; was captured and guillotined (1767-1794). 

BARBARY APE, a tailless macaque monkey of gre- 
garious habits, native of the mountainous parts of 
Barbary; there is a colony of them on the Rock 
of Gibraltar, the only one in Europe. 

BARBARY STATES, the four states of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, so called from the 
Berbers who inhabit the region. 

BARBAZAN, a French general under Charles VI. and 
VIL., who deservedly @arned for himself the name of 
the Irreproachable Knight; d. 1432. 

BAR’BECUE, a feast in the open air on a large scale, 
at which the animals are roasted and dressed whole, 
formerly common in the SW. States of N. America. 

BARBERI NI, an illustrious and influential Florentane 
family, several of the members of which were 
cardinals, one being made pope in 1623 under the 
name Urban VIII 

BARBERTON, a mining town and important centre 
in the Transvaal, 180 m. E. of Pretoria. 

BARBIER, ED., jurisconsult of the French parliament, 


% 


ote BARBIZON 


born in*Paris; author of fs journal, historical and 
aneedtal, of the time of XV. (1689-1771). 
BARBI IZON, a Village in Seine-et-Marne, France, which 


has given its name to a ¢echool, or group, of artists 
among whom have been Millet, Corot, Diaz, and 
Denia y, their note being sincerity and realism in 


BARBOUR, JOHN, a Scottish poet and chronicler, 
archdeacon of fein a man of learning and 
sagacity; his only extant work a poem entitled 
“The Bruce,” being a long history in rhyme of the 
life and achievements of Robert the Bruce, a work 
consisting of 13,000 octosyllabic lines, and possessing 
both historical and literary merit; ‘‘ represents,” 
says Stopford Brooke, ‘‘ the whole of the eager 
struggle for Scottish freedom against the English, 
which closed at Bannockburn, and the national 
spirit in it full grown into life” (circ. 1316-1395). 


BARBUSSE, HENRI, French nevelist. Practically 
unknown before the Great War, he produced in 1916 
“Le Feu,” one of the greatest indictments of war 
ever penned, ranking with Remarque’s ‘‘ All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” 

BARCA, an Italian province in the N. of Africa, between 
eee and Egypt; produces maize, figs, dates, and 
olves 

Ba RCA, neme of a Carthaginian family to which 
Hamilcar, Hasdribal: and Hannibal belonged, and 
determinedly opposed to the ascendancy of Rome, 
hence known as the Barcine faction. 

BARCELO’NA, the largest town in Spain next to 
Madrid, on the Mediterranean, and its chief port, 
with a naval arsenal, also its largest manufacturing 
town, called the ‘‘ Spanish Manchester,” the staple 
manufacture being cotton; is the seat of a bishopric 
and a university ; has numerous churches, convents, 
and theatres. 

BARCLAY, ALEX., a poet and prose-writer, of Scottish 
birth; bred a monk in England, which he ceased 
to be on the dissolution of the monasteries; wrote 
“The Ship of Fools,” partly a translation and 
partly an imitation of the German ‘“‘ Narrenschiff ”’ 
of Brandt (1475-1552). 

BARCLAY, JOHN, born in France, educated by the 
Jesuits, a staunch Catholic; wrote the ‘‘ Argenis,’’ 

a Latin romance, much thought of by Cowper, 
translated more than once into English (1582-1621). 

BARCLAY, JOHN, leader of the Scottish sect of the 
Bereans, whose name was taken from the Berea 
whither the apostle Paul went from Thessalonica 
(1734-1798). 

BARCLAY, ROBERT, the celebrated apologist of 
Quakerism, born in Morayshire; tempted hard to 
become a Catholic; joined the Society of Friends, 
as his father had done before him; his greatest 
work, written in Latin as well as in English, and 
dedicated to Charles II., ‘‘ An Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and 
preached by the People called in scorn Quakers,” 
a great work, the leading thesis of which is that 
Divine Truth is not matter of reasoning, but in- 
tuition and patent to the understanding of every 
truth-loving soul (1645-1690). 

BARCLAY DB TOLLY, a Russian general and field- 
marshal, of Scottish descent, and of the same family 
as Robert Barclay the Quaker ; distinguished in 
successive Russian wars; his promotion rapid, in 
spite of his unpopularity as German bor; on 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia his tactics were to 
retreat till forced to fight at Smolensk; he was 
defeated, and superseded in command by Kutusow ; 
on the latter’s death was made commander-in-chief ; 
commanded the Russians at Dresden and Leipzig, 
and led them into France in 1815; he was after- 
wards Minister of War at St. Petersburg, and elevated 
to the rank of prince (1761-%818). 

BARD OF AVON, Shakespeare; of Ayrshire, Burns; 
of Hope, Campbell; of Imagination, Akenside ; 
of Memory, Rogers; of Olney, Cowper; of Rydal 
Mount, Wordsworth ; of Twickenham, Pope. 

BARDELL’, MRS., a widow in the ** Pickwick Papers,”’ 
who sues Pickwick for breach of promise. 

BARDOLPH, a drunken, swaggering, worthless 
follower of Falstaff in Shakespeare's ** Henry JV.” 

‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “‘ Henry V.’ 

BARDON HILL, a hill in Léicestershire, from which 

one can see right across England. 
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Soliman M 
BAREBONE’S tains LTAMENT, Cromwell's ™ Litt 
Parliament, met July 4, 1653; derisively 
Barebone’s Parliament, from one Praise-God 
bone, a leading member of it. 
BAREGES, a village on the Hautes-Pyrénées, at 
4000 ft. above the sea-level, resorted to for its 


mineral waters. 
BAREILLY, a city in NW“ India, the chief town in 
Rohilkhand, 153 m. E. of Delhi, notable as the 
scene of an outbreak in the Indian ‘Yutiny. 
ARENTZ, WILLEM, an Arctic explorer, born in 
Friesland ; discovered Snilshersen, | and doubled the 
NE. extremity of Nova Zembla, in 1597, and died 
the same year; gave his name to Barentz Isand 
and Barentz Sea, in the Arctic. 

BARERE, French revolutionary, a member of the 
States-General, the National Assembly of France, 
and the Convention; voted in the Convention for 
the execution of the king, uttering the oft-quoted 
words, “The tree of Liberty thrives only when 
watered by the blood of tyrants’”’; escaped the fate 
of his associates; became a spy under Napoleon ; 
was called by Burke, from his flowery oratory, the 
Anacreon of the Guillotine, and by Mercier, “ the 
at liar in France”; died in beggary (1755- 

se ag ha GIUSEPPE, an Italian lexicographer, born 

: taught Italian in London, was patronised 
ay Johnson, and became secretary of the Royal 
Academy (1719-1789). 

BARFLEDR, a seaport 15 m. E. of Cherbourg, where 
in May, 1692, the “oe began which ended in the 
naval victory of La Hogue. 

es a town S. of the Caspian, famous for its 

azaar 

BAR’GUEST, a goblin long an object of terror in the 
N. of England, frequently assuming the form of a 


dog. 

CHARD HARRIS, his literary name 
Thomas Ingoldsby, born at Canterbury, minor canon 
of St. Paul’s; friend of Sydney Smith; author of 
“‘Ingoldsby Legends,” published originally as a 
series of papers in Bentley’s Miscellany (1788-1845). 

BARING, SIR FRANCIS, founder of the great banking 
firm of Baring Brothers & Co.; amassed property, 
value of it said to have been nearly seven millions 
(1740-1810). 

BARING, MAURICE, British author, A son of Lord 
Revelstoke, he entered the diplomatic service, ac 
as war correspondent in the Russo-Japanese war, 
and served in the Air Force in the Great War. His 
writings include poems, essays, books é travel, 
novels, and plays (1874-— yi 

BARING-GOULD, SABINE, rector of Lew- Trenchagts 
Devonshire ; the author of ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers”’; celebrated in various departments of 
literature, history, theology, and romance, especially 
the latter; a voluminous writer on all manner of 
subjects, and a man of wide reading (1834-1924) 

BARIUM, a metallic element, resembling calcium in tts 
chemical properties; first obtained by Davy in 
1808. It is present in the minerals heayywspar and 
witherite. 

BARKER, SIR HERBERT, surgeon, who attained 
extraordinary skill in bonesetting. His methods 
were not always approved by the mdA€Alical pro- 
fession, in which for years he had no status. He 
was knighted in 1922 (1869- ). 

BARKING, a market-town in Essex, 7 m. NE. of 
London, with the remains of an ancient Benedictine 
convent. 

BARKLA, CHARLES GLOVER, physicist, professor 
at King’s College, London, and since 1913 at Edin- 
burgh. He was awarded a Nobel Prize in 1917 for 
work in connection with X-rays (1877-— ). 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT, @1 medisval legend, 
being a Christianised version of an earlier legend 
relating to Buddha, in which Josaphat, a prince 
like Buddha, is converted by qe Barlaam to a like 
ascetic life. 


poet and diplomatist ; 

ican zeal was in 1792 accorded the 
1ip in France; wrote a poem “ The 

‘Vision of Columbus ” (1755-1812). 
WE, a French watchmaker, inventor of the 

pn pepeating watch ; d. 1690. 


FEAST, an imaginary feast, so called 

n a story in the “ Arabian Nights” of a hungry 

_ beggar by a Barmecide prince to a banquet, 

hich proved a long succession of marely empty 

and which he enjoyed with such seeming 

" gusto and sudh good good-humour as to earn for himself 
umptuous real one. 

ECIDES, a Persian ‘family of the 8th century, 
for their magnificence, which in the end 
with the cruellest fate. Yahya, one of them, 
nt Awe for ability and virtue, was chosen by the 
world-famous Haroun-al-Raschid on his accession 
to the caliphate to be his vizier; his four sons rose 
along with him to such influence in the government, 
as to excite the jealousy of the caliph, whereupon the 
latter had the whole family invited to a banquet, 
and every man, woman, and child of them massacred 
at midnight in cold blood. The caliph, it is related, 
never forgave himself for this cruelty, and was visited 
with a gnawing remorse to the end of his days; his 
heed had fatal issues to his kingdom as well as to 


lf. 

"MEN, a long town, consisting of a series of 
hamlets, 6 m. in extent, in Rhenish Prussia; the 
population consists chiefly of Protestants; staple 
industry, the manufacture of ribbons. 

AS, ST., a member of the first Christian 


meen ae a 


brotherhood, a companion of St. Paul’s, and charac-- 


terised in the Acts as “a good man’”’; stoned to 
death at Cyprus, where he was born; an epistle 
extant bears his name, but is not believed to be his 
work; the Epistle to the Hebrews has by some 
been ascribed to him; he is usually represented in 
art as a venerable man of majestic mien, with the 
oe of St. Matthew in his hand. Festival, 
une 11. 

BARNABITES, a proselytising order of monks founded 
at Milan, where Barnabas was reported to have been 
bishop, in 1530; bound, as the rest are, by the three 
monastic vows, and by a vow in addition, not to 
sue for preferment in the Church. 

ABY RUDGE, the chief character in Dickens’ 
novel of the name, published in 1841. 
ARD, FREDERICK, artist; illustrator of the 
“Household Edition’’ of Dickens’ works; con- 
tributor to many humorous periodicals (1846-1896). 

, LADY ANNE, daughter of Lindsay, the 

5th Earl of Balcarres, born in Fife; authoress of 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” named after a Balcarres herd ; 
lived several years at the Cape, where her husband 
held an appointment, and, after his death, in London 


(1750-1825). 
BARNARD CASTLE, an old town W. of Darlington, 
in Durham; birthplace of John Baliol, and the 


® gene of Scott’s ‘‘ Rokeby.” 
on  nnee umn a reckless character in “‘ Measure for 


BARWAnwO, DR. THOMAS JOHN, founder of the 
home for waifs named after him; devoted his life 
to the care of destitute children (1845- 1905). 

BARSA JOSEPH MARIE, French lawyer, born at 
Grenoble; president of the French Constitutional 
Assembly in 1780; one of the trio in the Assembly 
of whom it was said, ** Whatsoever those three have 
on hand, Dupont thinks it, Barnave speaks it, 
Lameth does it ’’; a defender of the monarchy from 
the day he gained the favour of the queen by his 
gallant conduct to her on her way back to Paris 
-from her flight with the king to Varennes; con- 
victed by documentary evidence of conspiring with 
the court against, the nation; was guillotined 
(1761-1793). 

BARN-BURNERS, name formerly given (about 1844) 
to an extreme radical party in the United States, as 
imitating the Dut@hman who, to get rid of the rats, 
burned his barns. 


politician. For ten years ‘secretary of 
mated Society of Engineers, he “= Tahoe ur 
representative in the War Cabinet in 1916, acting 
as Minister of Pensions, and in 1919 as Minister 
without portfolio. He retired in 1920 (1859- ). 

BARNES, RT. REV. ERNEST WILLIAM, British 
scholar and divine. Educated at Birmingham and 
Cambridge, where he was a Wrangler, he became 
Master of the Temple in 1915, Canon of Westminster 
in 1918, and Bishop of Birmingham in 1924. An 
F.R.S., he made a name as a modernist, holding that 
true religion is not conics with the teaching of 
modern science (1874- 

BARNES, WILLIAM, a tyrig poet, “‘ the Dorsetshire 
Burns ts : author of ‘“‘ Poems of Rural Life in Dorset,” 
in three vols.; wrote on subjects of philological 
interest (1830-1886). 

BARNET, a town in Hertfordshire, almost a suburb 
of London; : a favourite resort of Londoners ; yhas 
a large annual horse and cattle fair; scene ofa 
battle in 1471, at which Warwick, the‘kingmaktr, 
was s 

BARNETT, JOHN, composer, born at Bedford ; author 
of operas and a number of fugitive pieces (1802-1891). 

ARNEVELDT, JOHANN VAN OLDEN, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland, of a distinguished family ; 
studied law at the Hague, and practised as an 
advocate there; fought for the independence of 
his country against Spain; concluded a truce with 
Spain, in spite of the Stadtholder Maurice, whose 
ambition for supreme power he courageously 
opposed; being an Arminian, took sides against 
the Gomarist or Calvinist party, to which Maurice 
belonged ; was arrested, tried, and condemned to 
death as a traitor and heretic, and died on the 
scaffold at 71 years of age, with sanction, too, of 
the Synod of Dort, in 1619. 

BARNSLEY, a manufacturing town in W. Yorkshire, 
18 m. N. of Sheffield; produces textile fabrics, 
glass and machinery. 

HINEAS TAYLOR, an American showman ; 
began with the exhibition of George Washington’ s 
reputed nurse in 1834; picked up Tom Thumb in 
1844; engaged Jenny Lind for 100 concerts in 1849, 
and realised a fortune, which he lost; started in 
1871 with his huge travelling show, and realised 
another fortune, dying worth five million dollars 
(1810-1891). 

BAROCCI, a celebrated Italian painter, imitator of 
the style of Correggio (1528-1612). 

BARO’DA, a native state of Guierat, in the prov. of 
Bombay, with a capital of the same name, the 
Ttuling chief being called the Gaekwar; the third 
city in the presidency, with Hindu temples and a 
considerable trade. 

BAROMETER, an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of the air. It can be used fgr finding the 
height above sea-level by mountaineers and aviators ; 
for small heights it falls at the rate of one inch for 
every 1000 ft. ascended. Normally air-pressure is 
sufficient to support 76 centimetres of mercury in 
the barometer tube. 

BARON, BERNHARD, tobacco magnate and philan- 
thropist. Starting life penniless in America, he 
emigrated to England at 16, made a fortune, which 
he largely devoted to hospitals, and died leaving 
£4,000,000 (1851-1929). His son, Sir Louis Baron, 
was created a baronet in 1930. 

BARO’NIUS, CESAR, @ great Catholic ecclesiastic, 

born near Naples, priest of the Congregation of the 

Oratory under its founder, and ultimately Superior ; 

cardinal and librarian of the Vatican; his great 

work, ‘‘ Annales Ecclesiastici,”’ being a history of 
the first 12 centuries of the Church, written 

prove that the Church of Rome was identical with 
the Church of the lst century, a work of immense 
research that occupied him 30 years; failed of the 
popehood from the intrigues of the Spaniards, 

whose political schemes he had frustrated (1538- 


1607). 
BARONS’ WAR, a war in England of the barons 
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beaded by Simon de Montfort, 
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LAND, he fy ep vl as North-Western 
Rhodesia, in the Upper Zambezi, Central Africa; 
natives of oe 
, a small island, one qf the Hebrides, 5 m. SW. 
oS he _ Uist, the inhabitants of which are engaged in 


BAR RACKPUR, a town on the Hooghly, 15 m. 
above Calcutta, where the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal has a dence; a health resort of the 
Europeans; was the scene of the outbreak of 
the Indian Mutiny, in Jan., 185 

BARRACUDA, a tropical fish of oe size and pre- 
datory habits, resembling the mullet. 

BARRAS, PAUL FRANCOIS, a member of the Jacobin 
Club, born in Provence; voted in the National 
Convention for the execution of the king; took 
part in the siege of Toulon; put an end to the 
career of Robespierre and the Reign of Terror; 
Riumed general-in-chief to oppose the reactionaries ; 
employed Bonaparte to command the artillery; 

was a n¥tmber of the Directory till Bonaparte swept 
it away (1755-1829). 

BAR’RATRY, the offence of inciting and stirring up 
riots and quarrels among the king’s subjects. Also 
a fraud by a ship captain on the owners of a ship. 

BARRE, ISAAC, soldier and statesman, born in 
Dublin, served under Wolfe in Canada, entered 
Parliament, supported Pitt, charged with authorship 
of “‘ Junius’ Letters’ (1726-1802). 

BARREL MIRABEAU, Viscount de Mirabeau, brother 
of the great tribune of the name, so called from his 
bulk a is liquor he held> 

BARRIE, §S JAMES MATTHEW, a writer with a 
rich vein = humour and pathos, born at Kirriemuir 
(‘‘Thrums’’), in Forfarshire ; an his literary 
career as a contributor to saaeanta? author of 
“Auld Licht Idylls,” ‘‘A Window in Thrums,”’ 
““The Little Minister,” ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,’”’ &c. 
As a dramatist is the author of “ Peter Pan,” 
“Quality Street,’ ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton,” &c.; 
created a baronet in 1913 (1860— ). 

BARRIER REEF, THE GREAT, a slightly interrupted 
succession of coral reefs off the coast of Queensland, 
of 1200 m. extent, and 100 m. wide at the S., and 
growing narrower as they go N.; are from 70 to 
20 m. off the coast, and protect. the intermediate 
channel from the storms of the Pacific. 

BARRIERE, JEAN FRANCOIS, French historian of 
the Revolution (1786-1868). 

BARRIERE, PIERRE, would-be assassin of Henry IV. 
of France; broken on the wheel in 1593. 

ARRIERS, BATTLE OF THE, a battle fought within 
the walls of Paris in 1814 between Napoleon and 
the Allies, which ended in the capitulation of the 
city and the abdication of Napoleon. 

BARRINGTON, JOHN SHUTE, ist Viscount, gained 
the favourtof the Nonconformists by his ‘‘ Rights of 
Dissenters,”’ and an Irish peerage from George I. 
for his ‘‘ Dissuasive from Jacobitism ”’ (1678-1734). 

BARROS, JOAO DE, a distinguished Portuguese 
historian; his great work, “‘ Asia Portugueza,”’ 
relates, in a pure and simple style, the discoveries 
and conquests of the Portuguese in the Indies; he 
did not live to complete it (1493-1570). 

BARROT, ODILON, famous as an advocate, born 
at Villefort; contributed to the Revolutions of 
both 1830 and 1848; accepted office under Louis 
Napoleon; retired after the coup d'état, to return to 
office in 1872 (1791-1873).” 

BARROW, a river in Ireland rising in the Slieve- 
bloom Mts.; falls into Waterford harbour, after 
a course of 114 m. 

BARROW, SIR JOHN, secretary to the Admiralty for 
“40 years, distinguished also as a man of letters; 
wrote the Lives of Macartney, Anson, Howe, and 
Peter the Great; one of the founders of the Royal 
Geographical Society (1764— —1848). 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS, a town and seaport in N, 
Lancashire, of rapid growth, when the discovery of 
extensive deposits of iron in the neighbourhood led 
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BARRY, SIR CHARLES, 


minster; architect of the Houses of 
Westminster, besides other public buildings (1795— 


1860). 
BARRY, SPRANGER, actor, seo was the friend 
and, later, rival of David Garrick in London; most — 


successful in emotional parts (1719-1777). 

BARRY CORNWALL. See PROCTER. 

BART, or BARTH, JEAN, a distinguished French 
seaman, born at Dunkirk, son of a fisherman, served 


under De Ruyter, entered the French service 20, 
purchased a ship of two guns, was subsi as a. 
privateer, made numerous prizes; having had 


other ships placed under his command, was cap- 
tured by the English, but escaped; defeated the 
Dutch admiral, De Vries, and captured his squadron 
laden with corn, for which he was ennobled by 
Louis XTV. (1650-1702). 

BARTH, HEINRICH, a great African explorer, born at 
Hamburg; author of ‘‘ Travels in the East and 
Discoveries in Central Africa,” in five volumes 
(1821-1865). 

BARTHELEMY, AUGUSTE MARSEILLE, a poet and 
politician, born at Marseilles; author of “* Nemesis,” 
and the best French translation of the “ Eneid,” 
in verse; an enemy of the Bourbons, an ardent 
Imperialist, and warm supporter of Louis Napoleon 
(1796-1867). 

BARTHELEMY, THE ABBE, JEAN JACQUES, a 
French historian and antiquary, born at Cassis, in 
Provence; educated by the Jesuits; had great 
skill in numismatics; wrote several archeological 
works, in chief, “‘ Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis e 
Gréce ’”’; long treated as an authority in the histoese 
manners, and customs of Greece (1716-1795). 

BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, JULES, a French 
baron and politician, born at Paris; an associate 
of Odilon Barrot in the Revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, and subsequently a zealous supporter of 
M. Thiers ; for a time professor of Greek and Roman 
Philosophy in the College of France; an Oriental 
as well as Greek scholar; translated the works of 
Aristotle, his greatest achievement, and the “ Iliad” 
into verse, as well as wrote on the Vedas, Buddhism, 
and Mahomet (1805-1895). 

BARTHEZ, PAUL JOSEPH, a celebrated physician, 
physiologist, and encyclopedist, born at Mont- 
pellier, where he founded a medical school; suffered 
greatly during the Revolution; was much esteemed 
and honoured by Napoleon; is celebrawed among 
physiologists as the advocate of what he called the 
Vital Principle as a physiological force in the 
functions of. the human organism; his work 
‘* Nouveaux Eléments de la Science de Homme ” 
eke into all the languages of Europe 
(1734-1 

BARTHOLDI, FREDERICK AUGUSTE, a French 
sculptor, born at Colmar; his principal works, 
** Lion de Belfort,’’ and ‘‘ Liberté éclairantsle Monde,”’ 
the largest bronze statue in the world, being 200 ft. 
high, presented by the French government to the 
U.S.A. to commemorate the centenary of the letter’s 
independence, and erected at the entratice of New 
York harbour (1834-1904). 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST., an apostle of Christ, and 
martyr; represented in art with a knife in one 
hand and his skin in the other; sometimes painted 
as being flayed alive, also as headless. Festival, 


Aug, 24. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, an annual market held at 
Smithfield, London, and_ instituted in 1133 by 
Henry I., to be kept on the saint’s day; once the 
chief cloth fair in England, it @zas abolished in 1853, 
when it had ceased to be a market and became an 
occasion for mere dissipation and riot. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, ST., qug. 24, day in 1572 
memorable for the wholesale massacre of the Pro- 
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= “Dictionary of of Americanisms,” among other works 
: iy on ethnology (1805-1886). 


ARTOL Italian engraver, engraved a 

zreat number of ancient works of art (1635-1700). 
TOLINI, LORENZ a Florentine sculptor, 

d by Napoleon; produced a great number 


(1777-1850). 
AR’ FRA, a celebrated Florentine 
Painter of sacred subjects, born at Florence; an 
adherent of Savonarola, friend of Raphael; “St. 
Mark” and “St. Sebastian’’ are among his best 
productions (1469-1517). 
BARTOLOZ’ZI, FRANCESCO, an eminent engraver, 
born at Florence ; wrought at his art both in England 
and in Portugal. where he died; his chief works, 
“ Clytie,” after Annibale Caracci, the ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
after Michael Angelo, and “ Virgin and Child,” after 
Carlo Dolci; he was the grandfather of Madame 
Vestris (1728-1813). 
_ BARTON, BERNARD, the “ Quaker poet,” born in 
London ; a clerk nearly all his days in a bank; his 
poems, mostly on homely subjects, but instinct 
with poetic feeling and fancy, gained him the 
friendship of Southey and Charles Lamb, as well 
as more substantial patronage in the shape of a 
government pension (1784-1849). 

BARTON, ELIZABETH, “ the Maid of Kent,” a poor 
country servant-girl, born in Kent, subject from 
nervous debility to trances, in which she gave 
utterances ascribed by Archbishop Warham to 
divine inspiration, till her communications were 
taken advantage of by designing people, and she 
was led by them to pronounce sentence against 
the divorce of Catharine of Aragon, which involved 
her and her abettors in a charge of treason, for 
which they were all executed at Tyburn (1506-1534). 

BARUCH, (1) the friend of the prophet Jeremiah, 
and his scribe, who was cast with him into prison, 
and accompanied him into Egypt; (2) a book in the 
Apocrypha, instinct with the spirit of Hebrew 
prophecy, ascribed to him; (3) also a book entitled 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, affecting to predict the 
fall ry Yerusalem, but obviously written after the 
even 

BARYE, ANTOINE LOUIS, a French sculptor, dis- 
tinguished for his groups of statues of wild animals 
(1795-1875). 

BASAITI, a Venetian painter of the 15th and 16th 

* #enturies, a rival of Bellini; his best works, ‘‘ Christ 
in the Garden ”’ and the “ Calling of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew.” 

BASALT,%a common basic rock formed from the 
solidification of voleanic lava. 

BASEBALL, America’s national summer sport, bearing 
a esemblance to both rounders and cricket. Played 
at fast Pace with nine players a side, it abounds in 
thrills, and is watched by large crowds. High fees 
are paid for players, of whom the most famous has 
been “‘ Babe”’ Ruth. 

BASEL, in the NW. of Switzerland, on the Rhine, 
just before it enters Germany; has a cathedral, 
university, library, and museum; was a centre of 

. influence in Reformation times, and the home for 
several years of Erasmus; it is now a great money 
market, and has manufactures of silks and chemicals ; 
the people are Pro#stant and German-speaking, 

BASEL, COUNCIL OF, met in 1431, and laboured for 

12 years to effect the reformation of the Church 
from within. It@effected some compromise with 
the Hussites, but was hampered at every step by 


the pode gradually, melted away. At length, in 
Le the pope died, Felix resigned, and Nicholas V. 
by the whole Church. The decrees 
oft the council were directed against the immorality 
of the clergy, the indecorousness of certain festivals, 
she papal prerogatives and exactions, and dealt 
the election of popes and the procedure of the 
College of Cardinals. They were all confirmed by 
Nicholas V., but are not recognised by modern 
Roman canonistse 

BASES, the name given to those chemical substances 
which react with an acid to give salt and water: 
the class includes the oxides and hydroxides of 
most of the metals, as well as some organic sub- 
stances, e.g. the amines. Those bases which are 
salable = water and turn red litmus blue are kypwn 
as a 
ASHAHR, a native hill state in the Punja#, traversed 
by the Sutlej; tributary to the British Government. 

BA’SHAN, a fertile and pastoral district in NE. 
Palestine, of considerable extent, and at one time 
densely peopled; the men of it were remarkable 
for their stature. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS’, irregular, undisciplined troops in 
the pay of the Sultan; rendered themselves odious 
by their brutality in the Bulgarian atrocities of 
1876, as well as, more or less, in the time of the 
Crimean war. 

BASHKIRS, originally a Finnish nomad race of HE. 
Russia, professing Mohammedanism; they number 
some 500,000. 

BASIL, ST., THE GREAT, bishop of Cesarea, in Cap- 
padocia, ‘his birthplace; studied at Athens; had 
Julian the Apostate for a fellow-student ; the life- 
long friend of Gregory Nazianzen ; founded a 
monastic body, whose rules are followed by different 
monastic communities; a conspicuous opponent 
of the Arian heresy, and defender of the Nicene 
Creed; tried in vain to unite the Churches of the 
East and West; is represented in Christian art in 
Greek pontificals, bareheaded, and with an emaciated 
appearance (326-380). There were several Basils 
of eminence in the history of the Church; Basil, 
bishop of Ancyra, who flourished in the 4th century ; 
Basil, the mystic; and Basil, the friend of St. 
Ambrose. c 

BASIL I., the Macedonian, emperor of the East; 
though he had raised himself to the throne by a 
succession of crimes, governed wisely; compiled, 
with his son Leo, surnamed the Philosopher, a 
code of laws that were in force till the fall of the 
blah ‘ fought successfully against the Saracens 

BASILICA, the code of gig in 60 bogks, compiled 
by Basil I., and Leo, his son and successor, first 
published in 887, and named after the former. 

BASILICA, a spacious hall, twice as long as broad, for 
public business and the administration of justice, 
origihally open to the sky, but eventually covered 
in, and with the judge’s bench at the end opposite 
the entrance, in a circular apse addedto it. They 
were first erected by the Romans, 180 B.o.; after- 
wards, on the adoption of Christianity, they were 
converted into churches, the altar being in the apse. 

BASILICON DORON (i.e. Royal Gift), a work written 
by James I. in 1599, Before the union of the crowns, 
for the instruction of his son, Prince Henry, con- 
taining a defence of the royal prerogative. 

BASILI’DES, a Gnostic of Alexandria, flourished at 
the commencement of the 2nd century; appears to 
have taught the Oriental theory of emanations, to 
have construed the universe as made up of a series 
of worlds, some 365 it is alleged, each a degree lower 
than the preceding, till we come to our own world, 
the lowest and farthest off from the parent source 
of the series, of which the God of the Jews was the 
ruler; he regarded Jesus as having been sent into it 
direct from the parent source to redeem it from the 
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to which the God of the Jews, as 

1 of the material universe, had 
subjected it; which a sect called after his 
name accepted and propagated in both the East 

a and tie West for more than two centuries after- 

, Ww ; 

BAS’ ,» an animal fabled to have been hatched 
by a toad from the egg of an old cock, before whose 
breath every living thing withered and died, and 
the glance of whose eye g9 bewitched one to his 
ruin that the bravest could confront and overcome 
it only by looking at the reflection of it in a mirror, 
as Perseus (¢.v.) was ad to do, when he cut off 
the head of the Medusa ; seeing itself in a mirror, it 
burst, it is said, at the sight. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN, a printer and typefounder, 
originally a writing-master in Birmingham ; native 
of Sion Hill, Worcestershire ; produced editions of 
classical works prized for their+pre-eminent beauty 
by connoisseurs in the art of the printer, and all the 
more for their rarity (1706-1775). 

BASNAGE, JACQUES, a celebrated Protestant divine, 
born at Rouen ; distinguished as a linguist and man 
of affairs; wrote a ‘“‘ History of the Reformed 

urches”’ and on ‘“ Jewish Antiquities” (1653- 


1725). 

BHYSOCHE®* See BAZOCHE. 

BASQUE PROVINCES, a fertile and mineral district 
in N. of Spain, embracing the three provinces of 
Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, and Alava, of which the chief 
towns are respectively Bilbao, St. Sebastian, and 
Vittoria; the natives differ considerably from the 
rest of the Spaniards in race, language and customs. 
See BASQUES. 

BASQUE ROADS, an anchorage between the Isle of 
Oléron and the mainland; famous for a British naval 
victory gained in 1809 over a French fleet under 
Vice-Admiral Allemand. 

BASQUES, a people of the Western Pyrenees, partly 
in France and partly in Spain; disti ished from 
their neighbours only by their speech, which is 
non-Aryan; a superstitious people, conservative, 
irascible, ardent, proud, serious in their religious 
convictions, and pure in their moral conduct. 

BASRA, or BASSORAH, a town at the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, used as a base by the British 
forces in Mesopotamia in the Great War. 

BAS-RELIEF (i.e. low relief), a term applied to figures 
very slightly projected from the ground; a design 
originated by the Egyptians and copied in India, 
Greece and Rome. 

BASS ROCK, a steep basaltic rock at the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, 350 ft. high, tenanted by solan 
geese; once used as a prison, especially in Covenant- 
ing times. 

BASS STRAIT, strait between Australia and Tas- 

' mania, about 150 m. broad, named after George 
Bass, explorer, who accompanied Matthew Flinders 
on his voyage to Australia (1798). 

se the lover of Portia in the ‘‘ Merchant of 

enice. 

BASSANO, a town in Italy, on the Brenta, 30 m. NW. 
of Padua ;, printing the chief industry. 

BASSANO, o* JACOPO DA PONTE, an eminent Italian 
painter, chiefly of country scenes, though the 
** Nativity ’’ at his native town, Bassano, shows his 
ability in the treatment of higher themes (1510— 


1592). 

BASSES-PYRENEES, a department in the south-west 
of Franceswhich forms the boundary with Spain; 
among the mountain peaks passes to the number 
of over twenty lead from one country to the other, 
including the Pass of Roncevaux (Roncesvalles) 
associated with Roland the paladin. 

BASSOMPIERRE, FRANCOIS DE, a marshal of France, 
born in Lorraine; entefed military life under 
Henry IV., was a gallant soldier, and one of the most 
brilliant wits of his time; took part in the siege 
of Rochelle; incurred the displeasure of Richelieu ; 
was imprisoned by his order twelve years in the 
“Bastille; wrote his Memoirs there; was liberated 
on the death of Richelieu (1579-1646). 

BASTI’A, a town in NB. Corsica, the most commercial 
in the island, and once the capital; was founded by 
the Genoese in 1383, and taken by the French in 
1553; exports wine, oil, fruits, &c. 

BASTIAT, FREDERIC, an eminent political economist, 


. 
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born af Saroane rats 3 wro of Cobden; a and 
advocate of Free ; wrote on behalf of it and 
against Pro $ rere fconomiques ee 
zealous anti- st (1 1-150 Me in 
Paris; took part in the Revolution of 1848, and 
jater became rof F Affairs sob ist). 
-LEP. JULES, eminen 
of pastoral scenes of — tie ; also 
painted portraits of King Edward VIL., 
of Wales, and Sarah Bernhardt (1848-1884). 


BASTILLE (lit. the Building), a State prison in | 
built originally as a fortress of defence to the city, 
by order of Charles V., gstween 1369 and 1382, but 
used as a place of imprisonment from the first; a 
square structure, with towers and dungeons for 
incarceration of the prisoners, the Whole surro 


by a moat and accessible only by drawbridges; 


‘tyranny’s stronghold”; attacked by a mob on 


July 14, 1789; demolished, and the key of it sent 


to Washington; the taking of it was the first Event 
in the Revolution. See Carlyle’s “French Reyolu- 
tion ’’ for the description of its fall. 

BASUTOLAND, a fertile, healthy, grain-growing 
territory in S. Africa, SE. of the Orange Free State, 
under protection of the British crown, of the size 
of Belgium; yields great quantities of maize; the 
natives keep large herds of cattle. 

BASUTOS, a S. African race of the same stock as the 
Kaffirs, but superior to them in intelligence and 
industry ; although under British protection they 
are ruled by their own chiefs and head men. 

BATANGAS, a port in the island of Luzon, one of the 
Philippine Islands, which has a considerable trade. 

BATAVIA, the capital of Java, on the N. coast, and 
of the Dutch possessions in the Eastern Archipelago ; 


the emporium, with a large trade, of the Far East; 


with a very mixed population. Also the ancient 
name of Holland; insula Batavorum, it was called— 
that is, island of the Batavi, the name of the native 
tribes inhabiting it. 

BATES, HARRY, famous sculptor, born at Stevenage ; 
chief works, ‘‘ Pandora,” in the Tate Gallery, 
London, Queen Victoria statue at Dundee, and 
Lord Roberts statue at Calcutta (1850-1899). 

BATES, HENRY WALTER, a naturalist and traveller, 
born at Leicester; friend of, and a fellow-labourer 
with, Alfred R. Wallace; author of “‘ The Naturalist 
on the Amazons”; an advocate of the Darwinian 
theory, and author of contributions in defence of 
it (1825-1892). : 

BATES, THORPE, British actor-singer. After leaving 
the Royal Academy of Music he appeared on plat- 
forms throughout the country, turning in 1916 to 
the musical comedy stage (1883- ). 

BATH, the largest town in Somerset, on the Avon; @ 
cathedral city; a place of fashionable resort from 
the time of the Romans, on account of its hot baths 


and mineral waters, of which there are six springs ; ~ 


it was from 1704 to 1750 the scene of Beau Nash’s 
triumphs ; has a number of educational and other 
institutions and a fine public park. = 
BATH, MAJOR, a gentleman in Fielding’s “‘ Amelia,’ 
who stoops from his dignity to the most menial 
duties when affection prompts him. : 
BATH, ORDER OF THE, an English order of knignt- 
hood, traceable to the reign of Henry IV., consisting 
of three classes: the first, Knights Grand Cross; 
the second, Knights Commanders, andethe third, 
Companions, abbreviated respectively into G.C.B., 
K.C.B., and C.B.; initiation into the order originally 
preceded by immersion in a bath, whence the game, 
in token of the purity required of the Members by 
the laws of chivalry. It was originally a military 
order, and it is only since 1847 that civil Knights, 
Knights Commanders, and Companions have been 
admitted. The first class, exclusive of royal 
personages and foreigners, is limited to 102 military 
and 28 civil; the second, to 102 military and 
50 civil; and the third, to 525 military and 200 
civil. The motto of the order is Tria juncta in uno 
(Three united in one), and the ribbon is crimson ; 
Henry VII.’s chapel at Wes&ninster is the chapel 
of the order, with the arms of the Knights on their 
stalls and their banners suspended over them. 
BATHGATE, largest town inLinlithgowshire; a 
mining centre; the birthplace of Sir J. Simpson, 
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to renew her beauty; immersed in a fortress 

on the discovery of the erime, while her 
were burnt alive; d. 1614. 

@ woman of great beauty, wife of 


Uriah 2, (2 Sam.), who afterwards became 


wife of David and the mother of Solomon. 
‘one capital of British Gambia, at the 
mouth of ) river Gambia, in Western Africa ; 
inhabited chiefly by negroes; exports palm-oil, 
ivory and gold dust. 
BA , the principal town on the western 
of New South Wales, second to Sydney, with 
gold mines in the Ge aetab bourhood, and in a fertile 
wheat-growing distri 
BATHURST, a district a Ontario, on the Ottawa, a 
thriving place and an agricultural centre. 
BATHYB'IUS (i.e. living matter in the deep), sub- 
stance of a slimy nature found at great sea depth, 
oOver-hastily presumed by Huxley to be organic; 
proved by recent investigation to be inorganic and 
of no avail to the evolutionist. 

TLEY, a manufacturing town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, 8 m. SW. of Leeds; a centre of the 
textile trade. 

BATN-EL-HAJAR, a stony tract in the Nubian 
Desert, near the third cataract of the Nile. 
BATON-ROUGE, a city on the E. bank of the Missis- 
sippi, 130 m. above New Orleans, and capital of the 
state of Louisiana; originally a French settlement. 
BATON-SINISTER, a bend-sinister like a marshal’s 
baton, an indication of illegitimacy. 

BATOUM’, a town in Transcaucasia, on the E. of 
the Black Sea; a place of some antiquity; ceded 
by Turkey to Russia, and now a free port; has an 
excellent harbour, and is the terminus of the railway 
from Baku and Tiflis. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, a mock-heroic poem, ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice,’”’ falsely ascribed to 

Homer; more probably written by Pigres of Caria. 
BATTAS, a Malay race, native to Sumatra, now much 
reduced in numbers and driven into the interior, 
where they still remain independent of Dutch rule. 
BATTERSEA, a suburb of London, on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, opposite Chelsea, and connected 
re y by three bridges; with a park 185 acres in 
exten 
BATTERY, a chemical generator of electricity con- 
sisting of two metallic plates immersed in certain 
solutions. The chemical action taking place inside 
the cell causes a current to flow if the two plates are 
connect#d by a wire. The simplest battery consists 
of two plates, one copper, one zinc, dipping into 
dilute sulphuric acid; such a cell ceases to act 
after a time owing to bubbles of hydrogen collecting 
on the plate, and the batteries in general use contain 
some substance which will remove the hydrogen as 
& is formed, e.g. nitric acid or potassium bichromate. 
Dry cell batteries in general use contain a paste of 
sal-ammoniac and manganese dioxide. 
BATTHYA’NI, COUNT LOUIS, a Hungarian patriot, 
who fought hard to see his country reinstated in its 
ancient administrative independence, but failed in 
hisvefforts; was arrested by the Austrians, tried 
for high’ treason by court-martial, and sentenced 
to be shot, to the horror, at the time, of the civilised 
world (1809-1849). 

TTLE, a market-town in Sussex, near Hastings, 
so called from the battle of Senlac, in which William 
the Conqueror defeated Harold in 1066. It is 
famous for its abbey, which is now a girls’ school. 
BATTLE OF THE SPURS, (1) an engagement at 
Courtrai in 1302 where the burghers of the town 
beat the knighthood of France, and the spurs of 
4000 knights were @dllected after the battle; (2) an 
engagement at Guinegate, 1513, in which Henry VILLI. 
made the French forces take to their spurs. 
BATTUE, method of°killing game after crowding them 
by cries and beating them towards the sportsmen. 
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BAUDRICOURT, a French courtier whom Joan of 


Are pressed to conduct her into the presence of 
Charles 


VII. 
BAUDRY, PAUL, Freneh painter, decorated the fover 


of the Grand Opéra in Paris; is best known for his 
“ Punishment of a Vestal Virgin ”* and the ‘“‘ Assassi- 
nation of Marat ’!’ (1828-1886). 


BAUER, BRUNO, a daring Biblical critic, and violent 


polemic on political as well as theological subjects ; 
born at Saxe-Altenburg; regarded the Christian 
religion as overlaid and obscured by accretions 
foreign to it; denied the historical truth of the 
Gospels, and, ‘like a true disciple of Hegel, ascribed 
the troubles of the 19th century to the over- 
mastering influence of the ‘‘ Enlightenment” or 
the ‘“ Aufklarung” that characterised the 18th 
(1809-1882). 

BAUMGARTEN, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB, professor 
of Philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder; disuiple 
of Wolff; born at Berlin; the founder of Aisthe v3 
as a department of philosophy, and invhtor of 
name (1714-1762). 

BAUR, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, head of the 
Tubingen school of rationalist divines, born near 
Stuttgart ; distinguished by his scholarship and 
his labours in Biblical criticism and dogmatic 
theology; his dogmatic treatises were on the 
Christian Gnosis, the Atonement, the Trinity, and 
the Incarnation, while his Biblical were on certain 
epistles of Paul and the canonical Gospels, which 
he regarded as the product of the 2nd century ; 
regarded Christianity of the Church as Judaic in 
its origin, and Paul as distinctively the first apostle 
of pure Christianity (1792-1860). 

BAUTZEN, a town of Saxony, an old town on the 
Spree, where Napoleon defeated the Prussians and 
Russians in 1813; manufactures cotton, linen, wool, 
tobacco and paper E 

BAUXITE, a hydrated oxide of aluminium occurring 
as a mineral in most parts of the world and used in 
the manufacture of aluminium, alum and cement. 

BAVARIA, next to Prussia the largest of the German 
States, about the size of Scotland; is separated by 
mountain ranges from Czechoslovakia on the E. 
and the Tyrol on the S.; Wurtemburg lies on the 
W., Prussia, Meiningen, and Saxony on the N. 
The country is a tableland crossed by mountains 
and lies chiefly in the basin of the Danube. It is a 
busy agricultural state; half the soil is tilled; the 
other half is under grass, planted with vineyards and 
forests. Salt, coal, and iron are widely distributed 
and wrought. The chief manufactures are beer, 
coarse linen, and woollen fabrics. There are 
universities at Munich, Wirzburg, and Erlangen. 
Munich, on the Isar, is the capital; Nuremberg, 
where watches were invented, and Augsburg, a 
banking centre, the other chief townsg Formerly a 
dukedom, the palatinate, on the banks of the Rhine, 
was added to it in 1216. Napoleon I. raised the 
duke to the title of king in 1805. Bavaria fought on 
the side of Austria in 1866, but joined Prussia in 
1870-1871. It is now a republic. 

BAVIE’CA, the famous steed of the Cid, held sacred 
after the hero’s death, and buried at Valencia. 

eae ST., a soldier monk, the patron saint of 

ent. 

BAXTER, RICHARD, an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, native of Shropshire, at first a conformist, 
and parish minister of Kidderminster for 19 years; 
sympathised with the. Puritans, yet stopped short 
of going the full length with them ; acted as chaplain 
to one of their regiments, and returned to Kidder- 
minster; became, at the Restoration, one of the 
king’s chaplains; driven out of the Church by the 
Act of Uniformity, was thrown into prison at 70, 
let out. spent the rest of his days in peace; his 
popular works, ‘“‘ The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, mm 
and his “‘ Call to the Unconverted ”’ (1615-1691). 

BAY CITY, place of trade, and of importance as a 
great railway centre in Michigan, U.S.; the third 
city in it. 
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BAYADERE, » dancing: te Yadia. dreteed to ioose BEACHY in Sussex, 575 ft. 
Hastern : one attached to projecting futo ‘the ings ; 
temples and associatede ous the a naval the 
other ‘Nautch girls) travelling about the country. Dutch and that of Fra@éce, in which 
BAY. , a horse of remarkable was successful. 
to the.four sons of Aymon, which they some- BEACONSFIELD, capital of the gold 
times rode at once; also a horse of Amadis in Tasmania; also a town in 
Gaul, better known under the Italian form, Bayardo. 10 m. N. of Windsor, from which Benjamin 
BAYARD, CHEVALIER DE, an illustrious French took his title on his elevation to the 
knight, porn in the Chateau-Bayard, near Grenoble ; co. ‘ D EARL OF, 
covered with glory in the wars of Charles British tician and in London ; 
VIil., uis XTI., and Fran I.; his bravery son of Isaac D’Israeli, littérateur, and thus of 
and generosity commanded the admiration of his Jewish parentage; was bap the age of 12; 
enemies, and procured for him the thrice-honourable educated under a ‘Unitaxian minister; studied law, 
cognomen of “ The Knight sans pewr et sans re- but did not qualify for practice. His first novel, 


proche”’’; one of his most brilliant feats was his 
defence, single-handed, of the bridge over the 
Garigliano, in the face of a large body of Spaniards ; 
was mortally wounded defending a pass at Abblate- 
grasso; fell with his face to the foe, who carried off 
his body, but restored it afterwards for due burial 
by his friends (1476-1524). 

BAYEUX, an ancient Norman city in the dep. of 
Calvados, France ; manufactures lace, hosiery, &c. ; 
i®a bishop’s seat; has a very old Gothic cathedral 
-of the 11th century. 

BAYEUX YAPESTRY, representations in tapestry of 
events connected with the Norman invasion of 
England, commencing with Harold’s visit to the 
Norman court, and en with his death at the 
battle of Hastings ; ; Still preserved in the a 
library of Bayeux; is so called because 0 
found there ; itis 214 ft. long by 20 in. wide, divided 
into 72 scenes, and contains a variety of figures. 
Whose work the tapestry was is unknown; its first 
historical mention was in an inventory of 1369; its 
later discovery due to Bernard de Montfaucon, who 
published reproductions in 1729-1733. 

BAYLE, PIERRE, a native of Languedoc; first Pro- 
testant (as the son of a Calvinist minister), then 
Catholic, then sceptic; professor of Philosophy at 
Padua, then at Rotterdam, and finally retired to 
the Boompjes-in the latter city; known chiefly as 
the author of the famous “* Dictionnaire Historique 
et Critique,” to the composition of which he conse- 
crated his energies with a zeal worthy of a religious 
devotee, and which became the fountainhead of the 
sceptical philosophy that flooded France on the eve 
of the Revolution (1647-1706). 

BAYLEN, a town in the province of Jaen, Spain, 
where General Castafios defeated Dupont, and 
compelled him to sign a capitulation, in 1808. 

BAYLEY, SIR JOHN, a learned English judge; author 
of a standard work ‘‘ On the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change ’”’; d. 1841. 

BAYONNE, a fortified French town, trading and 
manufacturing, in the dep. of Basses-Pyrénées, at 
the confluence of the Adour and Nive, 4 m. from 
the Bay of Biscay; noted for its strong citadel, 
constructed by Vauban and one of his chef-d’@uvres, 
and its 12th-century cathedral church; it belonged 
to the English from 1152 to 1451. 

BAZAINE, FeANCOIS ACHILLE, a marshal of France, 
born at Versailles; distinguished himself in Algiers, 
the Crimea, and Mexico; did good service, as com- 
mander of the army of the Rhine, in the Franco- 
German war, but after the surrender at Sedan was 
shut up in Metz, surrounded by the Germans, and 
obliged to surrender, with all his generals, officers, 
and men; was tried by court-martial, and con- 
demned to death, but was imprisoned instead ; 
made good his escape one evening to Madrid, where 
he lived to write a justification of his conduct, the 
sale of the book being sor ghee in France (1811- 
1888). 

BAZARD, SAINT-AMAND, a “French socialist, founder 
of the Charbonnerie Francaise; a zealous but un- 
successful propagator of St. Simonianism, in associa- 
tion with Enfantin (¢.v.), from whom he at last 
separated (1791-18382). 

BAZOCHE, a guild of clerks of the parliament of 
Paris, under a mock king, with the privilege of 
performing religious plays, which they abused. 

BEACHES, RAISED, elevated lands, formerly sea 
beaches, the result of upheaval, or left high by the 
recession of the sea, their origin being shown by the 
shells found in them and the nature of the débris, 


“Vivian Grey,” appeared in 1826, and thereafter, 
whenever the business of politics Yeft him leisure, 


he devoted it to fiction. | ** Contarini fa ae oll 
Coningsby,” “‘ Tancred,” “* Lothair,” and “ - 
mion”’ are the most important of a brilliant and 


witty series, in which many prominent pe 

are represented and satirised under thin 

His endeavours to enter Parliament as a Radical 

failed twice in 1832; in 1835 he was unsuccessful 

again as a Tory. His first seat was for Maidstone 

“4 1837; thereafter he represented Shrewsbury and 
ucking! 


leading the Young England party; nslaugh 
on the Corn Law repeal policy of 1846 made him 
leader of the Tory Protectionists. He was for a 
short time Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord 
Derby in 1852, and coolly abandoned Pro 
Returning to power with his chief six years later 
he introduced a Franchise Bill, the defeat of which 
threw out the Government. In office a third time 
in 1866, he carried a democratic Reform Bill, giving 
household suffrage in boroughs and extending the 
county franchise. Succeeding Lord Derby in 1868, 
he was forced to resign soon afterwards. 

he entered his second premiership. Two years 
were devoted to home measures, among which were 
Plimsoll’s Shipping Act and the abolition of Scottish 
Church patronage. Then followed a showy foreign 
policy. The securing of the half of the Suez Canal 
shares for Britain; the proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress of India; the support of Constantinople 
against Russia, afterwards stultified by the Berlin 
Congress, which he himself attended; the annera- 
tion of Cyprus; the Afghan and Zulu wars, were its 
salient features. Defeated at the polls in 1880 he 
resigned, and died next year. A master of epigram 
and a brilliant debater, he really led his party. He 
was the opposite in all respects of his protagonist, 
Mr. Gladstone. Lacking in zeal, he was yet loyal 
to England, and a warm personal friend of the 
Queen (1804-1881). 

BEALE, DOROTHEA, a pioneer in higher education 
for girls. Im 1858 appointed first principal of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, which she*developed 
on new lines; her work served as a model for the 
many girls’ high schools which followed (1831-1906). 

BEAM TRANSMISSION, a system of wireless trans- 
mission whereby the waves sent out are confined to 
a beam in the direction of the receiving station, 
instead of being radiated equally in all directionsg, 

BEAR, name given in the Stock Exchange to one who 
contracts to deliver stock at a fixed price on a certain 
day, in contradistinction from the bull, er he who 
contracts to take it, the interest of the former being 
that in the intervening time the stocks should fall 
and that of the latter that they should Tse. € 

BEAR, GREAT. See URSA MAJOR. 

BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VINCENT, a distinguished 
black-and-white artist with a high sense of the 
decorative ; illustrated many nctable volumes, 
including the “‘ Morte d’Arthur,”” and was art editor 
of the ‘** Yellow Book ”’ (1872-1898). 

BRARN, an ancient prov. of France, fell to the crown 
with the accession of Henry IV. in 1589; formed a 
great part of the dep. of Basses- Pyrénées : capita 


au, 

BEATIFICATION, religious ho&our allowed by the 
pope to certain who are not so eminent in sainthood 
as to entitle them to canonisation. 

BEATON, or BETHUNE, DAVIDecardinal, archbishop 
of St. Andrews, and primate of the kingdom, born 


assassina’ wi 
shortly after; with his death ecclesiastical 
’ eee, S, Wat type came to an end ie Bootlend 
EATON, JAMES, archbishop of Glasgow and St. 


ire uncle of the preceding, a prominent figure 

in the reign of James V. » was partial to affiliation 
be B a tor of the Reformers; 
JAM@S, a poet and essayist, born at 

kK; became professor of Logic and 

Moral at Marischal College, Aberdeen ; 
wrote an “ Essay on Truth” against Hume; his 


chi@ poem, “ The 1,” a didactic piece, 
which traces the progress of poetic genius, admitted 
him to the Johnsonian circl 
the degree 


family of Portinari, for whom Dante conceived an 
undying affection, and whose image abode with 
him to the end of his days. She is the heroine of 
his “ Vita Nuova ” and ‘“ Divina Commedia.” 

BEATTY, DAVID, EARL, Admiral of the Fleet: com- 
manded the Battle Cruiser Squadron from 1912 
to 1916, when he succeeded Lord Jellicoe as 
commander of the whole fleet after the Battle of 
Jutland, From 1919 to 1927 he was First Sea Lord ; 
was raised to the peerage in 1919 and granted 
£100,000 by the nation (1871- . 

BEAU BR George Bryan Brummell, a 
notable leader of fashion in the Regency: an 
intimate friend of George IV.; owing to losses in 

bling died in poverty (1778-1840). 

U NASH, Richard Nash, a Welshman who super- 
intended the social activities of Bath; died in 
beggary (1674-1761). 

BEAU TIBBS, a character in Goldsmith’s “‘ Citizen of 
the World,” noted for his finery, vanity and poverty. 

BEAU . &@ French town near Avignon, on the 
Rhone, which it spans with a magnificent bridge; 
once a great centre of trade, and famous, as it still 
is, for its annual fair, frequented by merchants from 
all parts of Europe. 

BEAUCHAMP, ALPHONSE DE, a historian, born at 
Monaco; wrote the ‘‘ Conquest of Peru” and a 
“History of Brazil ’”’ (1769-1832). 

BEAUCLERK, Henry I. of England, so called from his 
superior learning. 

BEAUCOURT, a village in the department of the 
Somme, France, on the River Ancre. It was the 
scene of @ritish offensives in November, 1916, and 
August, 1918. 

BEAUFORT, DUKE OF, grandson of Henry IV. of 
Framce; one of the chiefs of the Fronde; was sur- 
named Roi des Halles (King of the Market-folk) ; 
appointed admiral of France; did good execution 
a t the pirates; passed into the service of 

enice ; was killed at the siege of Candia in 1669. 

UFORT, HENRY, cardinal, bishop of Win- 

ester, eon of John of Gaunt, learned in canon 
law, was several times chancellor; took a pro- 
minent part in all the political movements of the 
tim@ exerted an influence for good on the nation, 
lent vedions sums to Henry V. and Henry VIL., 
also left bequests for charitable uses, and founded 
the hospital of St. Cross at Winchester (1377-1447). 

BEAUHAR’NAIS, ALEXANDRE, VICOMTE DBE, born 
at Martinique, where he married a lady who after- 
wards, as wife of Napoleon, became the Empress 
Josephine; accepted and took part in the Revolu- 
tion; was secretary of the National Assembly and 
its president when Louis XVI. fled from the capital ; 
was convicted of treachery to the cause of the 
Revolution in the matter of the loss of Mayence, 
and put to death; as the father of Hortense, who 
married Louis, Napoleon’s brother, he became 
grandfather of Napgeon III. (1760-1794). 


BEAUHARNAIS, EUGENE DE, son of the preceding 


(1781-1824). 
BEAUHARN 


BEAUVILLIER : ° 


e 
e : 
and of Josephine, born at Paris, step-son of Napoleon, 
therefore was made viceroy of Italy; k an 
active part in the wars.of the empire; died at 
Munich, whither he retire after the fall of Napoleon 


AIS, HORTENSE EUGENIE, sister of the 

D , ex-queen of Holland; wife 8f Fouls 
Bonaparte, an ill-starred union ; mother of Napoleon 
TI1., the youngest of three sons (1783-1837). 

BEAUMAR’CHAIS, PIERRE AUGUSTIN CARON DE, 

a dramatist and pleader of the most versatile, 
brilliant gifts, and French to the core, born in Paris, 
son of a watchmaker at Caen; ranks as a comic 
dramatist next to Moliére; author of *‘ Le Barbier 
de Seville’ (1775), and ‘“‘Le Mariage de Figaro 
(1784), his masterpiece. He was a zealous supporter 
of the Revolution, and made sacrifices on its behalf, 
but narrowly escaped the guillotine; died in distress 
and poverty. Heemade a fortune by speculations 
in the American war, and lost by others, one of them 
being the preparation of a sumptuous edition of 
Voltaire (1732-1799). 

BEAUMA’RIS, principal town in Anglesea, Wales, on 
the Menai Strait, near Bangor, a favourite watering- 
place, with remains of a castle erected by Edwa iL 

EAUM A OPHE DE, archbishop of P: 
born at Périgord, “spent his life in y@rsecutin® 
hysterical Jansenists and incredulous non-con- 
fessors”; but scrupled to grant, though he fain 
would have granted, absolution on his deathbed to 
the dissolute monarch of France, Louis XV. ;_issued 
a charge condemnatory of Rousseau’s ‘* Emile,” 
which provoked a celebrated letter from Rousseau 
in reply (1703-1781). : 

BEAUMONT, FRANCIS, dramatic poet, bom in 
Leicestershire, of a family of good standing; bred 
for the bar, but devoted to literature; was a friend 
of Ben Jonson; in conjunction with his friend 
Fletcher the composer of a number of plays, about 
the separate authorship of which there has been 
much discussion, but the dramatic power of which 
comes far short of that so conspicuous in the plays 
of their great rival Shakespeare, though it is said 
contemporary criticism gave them the preference ; 
buried in Westminster Abbey (1584-1616). 

BEAUMONT, JEAN BAPTISTE ELIE DE, French 
geologist, born in Calvados; became secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences; was joint-editor of a 
geological map of France. He had a theory of his 
own of the formation of the crust of the earth 
(1798-1874), 

BEAUNE, a town in the department of Céte d’Or, 
France, famous for its burgundy wine. 

BEAUREGARD, PIERRE GUSTAVE TOUTANT, 

American Confederate general, born at New Orleans: 
adopted the cause of the South, and fought in its 
behalf (1818-1893). 
EAUREPAIRE, a French officer, noted for his noble 
defence of Verdun against the Prussians; preferred 
death by suicide to the dishonour of surrender 
(1748-1792). 

BEAUSOBRE, ISAAC, a Huguenot divine, born at 
Poitou ; fled to Holland on the revog@tion of the 
Edict of Nantes, settled in Berlin, and became a 
notability in high quarters there; attracted the 
notice of the young Frederick, the Great that was 
to be; author of a “History of Manichzism,’’ 
praised by Gibbon, and of other books famous in 
their day, including a translation of the New 
Testament (1659-1738). 

BEAUTIFUL PARRICIDE, Beatrice Cenci (q.v.). 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, the hero and heroine of 
a famous fairy tale. Beauty falls in love with a 
being like a monster, who has, however, the heart 
of a man, and she magries him, upon which he is 
instantly transformed into a prince of handsome 
presence and noble mien. 

BEAUVAIS, capital of the dep. of Oise, in France, 
34 m. SW. of Amiens, an ancient town, noted for 
its cathedral, its tapestry-weaving, and the feat 
of Jeanne-Hachette and her female following when 
the town was besieged by Charles the Bold. 

BEAUVAIS, a French prelate, born at Cherbourg, 
bishop of Senez, celebrated as a pulpit orator 
(1731-1790). 

BEAUVILLIER, a statesman, patron of letters, to 
whom Louis XIV. committed the governorship of 
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8; died of a broken heart due to the shock 

walt ae of the dauphin gave him (1607-1687). 

VERBROOK, LORD (W. M. Aitken), newspaper 
aRAvEeee Son of a New B ck minister, he 
washctive in the jah nots of the Canadian forces 
in France. From 1910 to 1917 he was Conservative 
MP. Sor Ashton, was knighted in 1911 and raised 
to the peerage in 1916. He acquired control of the 
Daily Express group of papers, and in 1918 served 
for a short time as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (1879- bs 

BEBEK BAY, a fashionable resort on the Bosphorus, 
near Constantinople, and at one time the site of a 
palace of the sultan. 

BECCAFUMI, DOMENICO, Italian painter, distin- 
guished also as a sculptor and a worker in mosaic 
(1486-1550). 

BECCA’RIA, CHSARE BONESANA, MARQUIS OF, 
an Italian publicist, author of a celebrated “‘ Treatise 
on Crimes and Punishments,” which has been 
widely translated and contributed much to lessen 
the severity of sentences in criminal cases. He 
was a utilitarian in philosophy and a disciple of 
Rousseau in politics (1735-1794). 

BECHER, JOHANN JOACHIM, chemist, born at 

_ Spires; distinguished as a pioneer in the scientific 

@ study @ chemistry ; wrote ‘‘ Physica Subterranea ”’ 
pr Secu the Phlogiston Theory (q.v.). (1635- 

BECHUANALAND, an inland tract in S. Africa, 
extends from the Orange River to the Zambezi. 
The whole country is under British protection ; 


that part which is S;of the river Molopo was made 


a crown colony in 1885. Ona plateau 4000 ft. 
above sea-level, the climate is suited for British 
emigrants. The soil is fertile; extensive tracts 
are suitable for corn; sheep and cattle thrive; 
rains fall in summer; in winter there are frosts, 
sometimes snow. Gold is found near Sitlagoli and 
diamonds at Vryburg. The Bechuanas are the 
most advanced of the black races of S. Africa. 
BECHUA’NAS, a widespread S. African race, totemists, 
rearers of cattle, and growers of maize; are among 
the most intelligent of the Bantu peoples, and show 
considerable capacity for self-government. 


BECKER, German philologist; bred to 
ee author of a German grammar (1775- 
1849) 


BECKER, NICOLAUS, author of the ‘‘ Wacht am 
Rhein,” was an obscure lawyer’s clerk, and unnoted 
for anything else (1810-1845). 

BECKER, WILLIAM ADOLPHE, an archeologist, 
born at Dresden; was professor at Leipzig; wrote 
books in reproductive representation of ‘ancient 
Greek and Roman life; author of ‘‘ Manual of 
Roman Antiquities ’’ (1796-1846). 

BECKET, ST. THOMAS A, archbishop of Canterbury, 
born in London, of Norman parentage; studied at 
Oxford and Bologna; entered the Church; was 
made Lord Chancellor; had a large and splendid 
retinue, but on becoming archbishop cast all pomp 
aside and became an ascetic, and devoted himself 
to the vigorous discharge of the duties of his high 
office; declared for the independence of the Church, 
and refused to sign the Constitutions of Clarendon 
(q.v.) ; King Henry II. grew restive under his assump- 
tion of authority, and got rid of him by the hands 
of four knights, who, to please the king, shed his 
blood on the steps of the altar of Canterbury 
Cathedral, for which outrage the king did penance 
four years afterwards at his tomb. The struggle 

was one affecting the relative rights of Church and 
king, and the chief combatants in the fray were both 
high-minded men, each inflexible in the assertion of 
his claims; he was canonised in 1173, his festival 
being the day of his martyrdom, Dec. 29. (1118- 
1170). 
BECKFORD, WILLIAM, author of “ Vathek,”’ son of 


a rich alderman of London, who bequeathed him 
property to the value of £100,000 per annum ; kept 
spending his fortune on extravagancies and vagaries ; 

is alleged to have written ‘* Vathek,”’ an Arabian 
tale, when a youth of twenty-two, at a sitting of 
three days and two nights, a work which established 
his reputation as one of the first of the imaginative 
writers of his country, but the story of its inception 


is now discredited, Although he wrote two volumes 


‘BEDIVERE ¢ ° 
in I hs fame reat on is Vato” 


of travels 

alone (1759-184 44). 

aes fie ie ae of the Jesuits, born in 
BECQUEREL, ANTO 


ANTOINE HENRI, grandson of the 
preceding. He discovered that uranium gives off 
rays which siteos a photographie Sate, and carried 
out researches on magpelem phosphorescence, 
His work on radioactivity won ag a Nobel Prize 
in 1903 (1852-1908). 

BED OF JUSTICE, a formal session,of the Parlement 
of Paris, under the presidency of the king, for the 
compulsory registration of the royal edicts, the last 
session being in 1787, under Louis XVI., at Versailles, 
whither the whole body, now “ refractory, rolled out, 
_ wheeled vehicles, to receive the order of the 

gf 

BEDCHAMBER, LORDS or LADIES OF, officers or 
ladies of the "royal household whose duty it is to 
wait upon the sovereign—the chief of the former 
called Groom of the Stole, and of the latter Mistress 
of the Robes. 

BEDDOES, THOMAS LOVELL, born at Clifton, studied 
first in medicine; an enthusiastic student of 
science; a dramatic poet, author of “ Bride’s 

: y’”’; got into trouble for his Radical opinions ; 
his principal work, ‘‘ Death’s Jest-Book, or the 
Fool’s Tragedy,” highly esteemed by Barry Cornwall 
(1803-1849). 

BEDE, or BEDA, surnamed ‘‘ The Venerable,” an 
English monk and ecclesiastical historian, born at 
Monkwearmouth, in the abbey of which, together 
with that of Jarrow, he spent his life, devoted to 
quiet study and learning; his writings numerous 
and encyclopedic, in the shape of commentaries, 
biographies, and scientific and philosophical treatises ; 
his most important work, the “ Ecclesiastical 
History ” of England, written in Latin, and trans- 
lated by Alfred the Great; completed a translation 
of St. John’s Gospel the day he died. An old monk, 
it is said, wrote this epitaph over his grave, Hac sunt 
in fossa Bede ... ossa, “* In this pit are the bones 
. . . Of Beda,” and then fell asleep ; but when he 
awoke he found some invisible hand had inserted 
venerabilis in the blank which he had failed to fill 
up, whence Bede’s epinomen, it is alleged. 

BEDELL, , bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, 
born in Essex; studied at Cambridge; super- 
intended the translation of the Old Testament into 
Irish ; though his virtues saved him and his family 
for a time from outrage by the rebels in 1641, he was 
imprisoned at the age of 70, and, though released, 
died soon after (1571-1642). 

BEDFORD, a midland agricultural county wf England, 
generally level, with some flat fen-land; also the 
county town, on the Great Ouse, with a fine park 
and excellent educational institutions, famegus in 
connection with the. life of John Bunyan, where relics 
of him are preserved, and where a bronze statue of 
him by Boehm was erected to his memory by the 
Duke of Bedford in 1871; manufactures agricultural 
implements, lace, and straw plaiting ; “aes Bun- 
yan’s birthplace, is a mile distant. 

BEDFORD, JOHN, DUKE OF, brother of Henry V., 
protector of the kingdom ‘and regent of France 
during the minority of Henry VI., whom, ..n the 
death of the French king, he proclaimed king of 
France, taking up arms thereafter and fighting for 
a time victoriously on his behalf, till the enthusiasm 
created by Joan of Are turned the tide against him 
and hastened his death, previous to which, however, 
though he prevailed over the dauphin and burnt 
Joan at the stake, his power had gone (13889-1485). 

BEDFORD LEVEL, a flat marshy district, comprising 
part of six counties, to the 8S. and W. of the Wash, 
about 40 m. in extent each way, caused originally 
by incursions of the sea ad the overflowing of 
rivers ; received its name from the Earl of Bedford, 
who, in the 17th century, undertook to drain it. 

BED ‘IVERE, a knight of the Kund Table; the last 
to be with King Arthur after the latter’s final battle, 


Bethlehem ” in ps- 
the - » 
Be - 


ed to Lambeth in 1815. 
i and bishop of 


, cardinal 
and a _diplomatist, notorious for a 
played in a daring conspiracy in 1618 aimed 
destruction of Venice, but which, being 
rayed, was defeated, concern in which several 
people were executed, igh the arch-delinquent 
got off ; he is the subject of Otway’s “ Venice Pre- 
served”; itewas after this that he was made 
cardinal, and governor of the Netherlands, where he 

__was detested and obliged to retire (1572-1655). 

Arabs who lead a nomadic life in the 

_ de@ert and subsist by the pasture of cattle and the 

rearing of horses, the one element that binds them 

into a unity being community of language, the 

_ Arabic namely, which they all speak with great 

< purity and without variation of dialect; they are 

__ generally of small stature, of wiry constitution, and 
dark complexion, and are divided into tribes, each 

_ under an independent chief. 

BEE, a periodical started by Goldsmith, in which 
some of his best essays appeared, as well as his 
“ Citizen of the World.” 

SIR THOMAS, British conductor and_ 
composer. Educated at Rossall and Oxford, he 
came to the fore in 1910 during the Covent Garden 
opera season, and founded in 1915 the Albert Hall 
promenades. Associated with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic Society, and the 
British Broadcasting Company, he strove to 
popularise opera (1879— ). 

HENRY WARD, a celebrated American 
preacher, born at Litchfield, Connecticut; pastor 
of a large Congregational church, Brooklyn; a 
vigorous thinker and eloquent orator, a liberal man 
both in theology and politics; wrote “ Life 

: Thoughts ”; denied the eternity Of punishment, 
considered a great heresy by some then, and his 
opinions led to his secession from the Congregational 

__ body (1813-1887). 

_ BEECHER STOWE, HARRIET ELIZABETH, sister of 
' the above, authoress of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Born at Litchfield, Connecticut, U.S.A., married 

Professor C. E, Stowe in 1832 (1812-1896). 
BEECHEY, REAR-ADMIRAL, born in London, son 
of the following; accompanied Franklin in 1818 
and Parry in 1819 to the Arctic regions; com- 
manded the Blossom in the third expedition of 
1825-1828 to the same regions; published ‘‘ Voyage 
of Discovery towards the North Pole’”’; has given 
his name to Beechey Island in the Arctic Archi- 
pelago @796-1856). 

BEECHEY, SIR WILLIAM, portrait-painter, born in 
Oxfordshire; among his portraits were those of 
a Nelson, John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons (1753- 

BEECHING, JAMES, of Great Yarmouth; from his 
@esigns, which won the Duke of Northumberland’s 
prize of 100 guineas in 1851, was built the first self- 
righting lifeboat, taken as a model for the boats of 
the Natgonal Lifeboat Institution (1788-1858). 

BEEFEATERS, yeomen of the royal guard, whose 
institution dates from the reign of Henry VII., and 
whgse office it is to wait upon royalty on high 

occasion, the name is also given to the warders 
of the Tower, though they are a separate body and 
of more recent origin; the name simply means 
(royal) dependant, a corruption of the French word 
_ buffetier, one who attends the sideboard. 

HOUSES, small stone structures, of ancient 
date, remains of which are found. sometimes in 
clusters) in Ireland and the W. of Scotland, with a 
conical roof formed of stones overlapping one 
another, undressed and without mortar; some of 
them appear to hav been monks’ cells. 

BEEL’ZEBUB, the god of flies, protector against 
them, worshipped by the Phcenicians; being a 
heathen deity, tgnsformed by the Jews into a 
chief of the devils ; sometimes identified with Satan, 
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and si imes his aide-de-camp, as in @llilton’s 
dise Lost.” 


BEERSOLA, MAX, icaturist and author. Edu 
; . J 1, Carica P 4 5 * 
cated at Charterhous aid Oxford, he first me 


prominent as a writer and later as a cari®iturist, 
Socialists and modern art enthusiasts, forming @ 
many of his subjects (1872-— % 

BEERBOHM TREE, SIR HERBERT, born in London, 
son of a grain merchant; his first appearance was 
as the timid curate in the “ Private Secretary, 
and then as the spy Macari in “ Called Back ” ; had 
many notable successes, mainly in Shakespearean 
revivals (1852-1917). 

BEER’SHEBA, a village in the S. of Canaan, and the 
most southerly, 27 m. from Hebron; associated 
with Dan, in the N., to denote the limit of the land 
and what lies between; lies in a pastoral country 
abounding in wells, and is frequently mentioned in 
patriarchal history ; means “‘ the Well of the Oath. 

BEESWING, a gauze-like film which forms on the 
sides of a bottle of good port. 

BEET SUGAR, a sugar, similar to cane sugar, extracted 
from beetroot. Its production was first shown to 
be practicable by Marggraf in 1749. About half 
of the world’s supply of sugar is now produced = 
beetroot. The production of beet sugar on a large 
scale has been carried out for many y@ars in te 
U.S.A., Germany, and elsewhere, and efforts have 
been made in recent years to stimulate the industry 
in Great Britain ; with this end in view a Government 
subsidy was granted after the Great War. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VON, one of the greatest 
musical composers, born in Bonn, of Dutch extrac- 
tion; the author of symphonies and sonatas that 
are known over all the world; showed early a most 
precocious genius for music, commenced his educa- 
tion at five as a musician; trained at first by a 
companion named Pfeiffer, to whom he confessed 
he owed more than all his teachers ; trained at 
length under the tuition of the most illustrious of 
his predecessors, Bach and Handel; _ revealed 
wonderful musica] talent; quitted Bonn and 
settled in Vienna; attracted the attention of 
Mozart; at the age of 40 was attacked with deaf- 
ness that became total and lasted for life; con- 
tinued to compose despite his affliction, to the 
admiration of thousands ; during his last days was a 
prey to melancholy; died during a thunderstorm 
(1770-1827). 

BEETS, NICOLAS, a Dutch theologian, poet, and 
author of stories of Dutch life, born at Haarlem ; 
came, as a poet, under the influence of Byronism 
(1814-1903). 

BEFA’NA, an Italian female Santa Claus, who on 
Twelfth Night fills the stockings of good children 
with good things and those of bad with ashes. 

BEGHARDS, a religious order that arose in Belgium 
in the 13th century, connected with the Beguins, 
a mystic and socialistic sect. 

BEGUINES, a sisterhood confined now to France and 
Germany, who, without taking any monastic vow, 
devote themselves to works of piety and benevolence. 

BEGUM, the Hindustani name given in.the E. Indies 
to a princess, mother, sister, or wif® of a native 


ruler. 

BEHAIM, MARTIN, a geographer and chartographer, 
born in Niiremberg; accompanied Diego Cam on a 
voyage of discovery along W. coast of Africa; 
constructed and left behind him a famous terrestrial 
globe ; some would make him out to be the discoverer 
of America (1459-1506). 

B » &@ province of Bengal, in the valley of the 
Ganges, which divides it into two; densely peopled ; 

mentioned 


cradle of Buddhism. 

BEHE’MOTH, a large. animal Job, 
understood to be the fippopotamus. 

BEHIS’TUN, a mountain in Iraq, on which there are 
rocks covered with cuneiform inscriptions, the 
principal relating to Darius Hystaspes, of date 
about 515 B.c., bearing on his genealogy, domains, 
and victories. 

BEHN, AF’RA, a licentious writer, born in Kent, for 
whom, for her free and easy ways, Charles II. took 
a liking; sent by him as a spy to Holland, and 
instrumental in discovering the intention of the Dutch 
to burn the shipping in the Thames. She wrote 
plays and novels (1640-1689) 
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. 
a strait about 50 m. ween 
N. America, which Gtohy popes 
acifi the Danish 
wiga 1728, sent out on a 
voyag. 
«BEIRA, (1 
tairious“and pastoral ; 


sy Fortuauese East Africa, connected by 
BEKE, DR., traveller, born in London; travelled in 
Ab and Palestine; author of ‘“‘ Origines 


Biblice,” or researches into primeval history as 
shown not to be in keeping with the orthodox belief 


(1800-1874). 
IMMANUEL, philologist, born in Berlin, 
and professor in Halle; classical textual critic; 
eps Gapeeaions of the Greek and Latin classics 
BEL AND THE DRAGON, HISTORY OF, one of the 
books of the Apocrypha, a spurious addition to 
the book of Daniel, relates how Dayid persuaded 
Cyrus of the vanity of idol-worship, and is intended 
to show its absurdity. 

BELA I., king of Hungary from 1060 to 1063; an 
aBie ruler; introduced a great many measures for 
he permanent benefit of the country, affecting 
both religion and social organisation. 

IV., king of Hungary, son of Andreas II., who 
had in 1222 been compelled to sign the Golden Bull, 
the Magna Charta of Hungarian liberty ; faithfully 
respected the provisions of this charter, and incurred 
the enmity of the nobles by his strenuous efforts to 
subdue them to the royal power; reigned 1235-1241. 

BELCH, SIR TOBY, a reckless, jolly, swaggering 
character in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 

BELCHER, SIR EDWARD, admiral, was engaged in 
several exploring and surveying expeditions; sailed 
round the world, and took part in the operations in 
China (1799-1877). . 

BELFAST, capital and seat of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland and county town of Antrim; 
stands on the Lagan, at the head of Belfast Lough, 
100 m, N, of Dublin; is a bright and pleasant city, 
with some fine streets and handsome buildings, 
Presbyterian, Catholic, and Methodist colleges. It 
is the centre of the Irish linen and cotton manu- 
factures, the most important shipbuilding centre, 
and has also rope-making, whisky, and. aerated- 
water industries. It is the headquarters of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland. 

BELFORT, a fortified town in dep. of Haut-Rhin, and 
its capital, 35 m. W. by N. of Basel; capitulated 
to the Germans in 1871; restored to France; its 
fortifications now greatly strengthened. The 
citadel was by Vauban, 

BELG, Cesar’s name for the tribes of the Celtic 
family in Gaul N. of the Seine and Marne; mis- 
takenly rated as Germans by Cesar. 

BELGIUM, a small European State bordering on the 
North Sea, with Holland to the N., France to the S., 
and Rhenish Prussia and Luxemburg on the E.; 
is less than a third the size of Ireland, but it is the 
most denséty populated country on the Continent. 
The people are of mixed stock, comprising Flemings, 
of Teutonic origin; Walloons, of Celtic origin; 
Germans, Dutch, and French. Roman Catholicism 
is the predominant religion. Education is excellent ; 
there are universities at Ghent, Liége, Brussels and 
Louvain. French is the language of educated circles 
and of the State; but the prevalence of dialects 
hinders the growth of a national literature. The 
land is low and level and fertile in the N. and W., 

undulating in the middle, rocky and hilly in the 8S. 
and &. The Meuse and Scheldt are the chief rivers, 
the basin of the latter embracing most of the 
country. Climate is similar to the English, with 
greater extremes. Rye, wheat, oats, beet and flax 
are the principal crops. Agriculture is the most 
painstaking and productive of the world. The hilly 
country is rich in coal, iron, zinc and lead. After 
mining, the chief industries are textile manufactures 
and making of machinery: the former at Antwerp, 
Ghent, Brussels and Liége; the latter at Liége, 
Mons and Charleroi. The trade is enormous ; 
France, Germany, and Britain are the best customers. 
Exports are coal to France ; farm products, eggs, &c. 
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Was invaded by Germany in 1914, in defiance of 
the guarantee of neutrafty, and was the scene of 
the opening battles of the Great War. 

BELGRADE, the capital of Jugo-Slazia, con- 
fluence of the Save and Danube; a fo l city 
in an important strategical position, and the scene 
of many conflicts; a commercial centre; once 
Turkish in appearance, now becoming 10re 


European. : 

BELGRA’VIA, a fashionable quarter in the southern 
part of the West End of London. 

. properly a good-for-nothing, a child of 
worthlessness; an incarnation of iniquity and son 
of perdition, and the name in the Bible for the 
children of such. 

BELINDA, the heroine in Pope’s “‘ Rape of the Lock ”’; 
in real life Arabella Fermor, from whose head Lord 
Petre cut a lock of hair. 

BELISA’RIUS, a general under the Emperor Justinian, 
born in Dlyria; defeated the Persians, the Vandals, 
and the Ostrogoths; was falsely accused of con- 
spiracy, but acquitted, and restored to his dignities 
by the emperor; another tradition, now entirely 
discredited, alleges that for the crimes c 
against him he his eyes put out, and was 
reduced to beggary (505-565). 

BELIZE, British Honduras, a fertile district, and its 


capital; exports mahogany, rosewood, sugar 
and indiarubber. 
ALEXAND GRAHAM, inventor. Bom in 


BELL, ER 
Edinburgh, he emigrated to America and became 
professor of physiology at Boston. He invented 
the telephone and photophone and devised improve- 
Ste in connection with the phonograph (1847- 
1 Hs 

BELL, ANDREW, noted educationist, born at 
St. Andrews; founder of the monitorial system of 
education, which he had adopted, for want of 
qualified assistants, when in India as superintendent 
of an orphanage in Madras, so that his system was 


called ‘‘ the Madras system’; returned from India _ 


with a large fortune, added to it by lucrative pre- 
ferments, and bequeathed a large portion of it, some 
£120,000, for the endowment of education in Scot- 
land and the establishment of /schools, such as the 
Madras College in his native city (1753-1832). 

BELL, BESSY, and MARY GRAY, the “tga bonnie 
lassies”’ of a Scottish ballad, daughters of two 
Perthshire gentlemen, who in 1666 built themselves 
a bower in a spot retired from a plague then raging ; 
supplied with food by a lad in love with both of 
them, who caught the plague and gave it to them, 
of which they all sickened and died. 

BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE, a ceremony at one tine 
attending the greater excommunication in the 
Romish Church, when after sentence was read from 
the ‘‘ book,” a “‘ bell’’ was rung, and the“ candle ”’ 
extinguished. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES, Scottish surgeon and anatomist, 
carried out research on the nervous sostem> He 
was the first to make clear the distinction between 
the motor and sensory nerves, publishing his dis- 
coveries in ‘‘ The Anatomy of the Brain’’ and “‘ The 
Nervous System” (1774-1842). 

BELL, HENRY, bred a millwright, born in Linlithgow- 
shire ; the first who applied steam to navigation in 
Europe, demonstrating it in a small steamboat called 
the icp in driven by a three horse-power engine 
(1767-1830). 

BELL, HENRY GLASSFORD,. born in Glasgow, a 
lawyer and literary man, sheriff of Lanarkshire ; 
wrote a vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
some volumes of poetry (18038-1874). 

BELL, JOHN, sculptor; exécuted the Guards’ 


"Wordsworth’s simple rustic, to whom 
Beye FS 


RT, journalist and miscellaneous writer, 
(; edited * British Poets, from Chaucer 
ius best-known work, which he anno- 

with careful 


a Rees born at Poole; pro- 
Og = ae College, London ; author 
“* British Quadrupeds,” “ British Reptiles ” and 
“ British Stalk-eyed Crustacea, ” and editor of 
_ “ White’s Na@ural History of Selborne” (1792- 


"BELL Roo, or INCHCAPE ROCK, 
‘arty al in the North Sea, 12 m. SE. 
ofaeprestn a lighthouse 120 ft. high was 
erected in 1807-1810 ; so called from a bell rung by 
the sway of the waves, which the abbot of Arbroath 
erected on it at one time as a warning to seamen; 
celebrated in a ballad by Southey. 
BELLTHE CAT Arehibald Douglas, 5th Earl of 
Angus, so called from his offer to dispose by main 
mn of an obnoxious favourite of the king, James 


BELLA, STEPHANO DELLA, a Florentine engraver 
of great merit; engraved over 1000 plates; was 
patronised by Richelieu in France, and the Medici 
in Florence (1610—1664). 

, EDWARD, American author and socialist ; 
wrote “ ‘Looking Backward ” in 1888, a prevision 
of social conditions in the year 2000 (1850-1898). 

, JACOB, a Dutch poet, born at Flushing; 
highly esteemed by his countrymen 


his poems 
(1757-17886). 

BELLANGE, a celebrated painter of battle-pieces, 
born at Paris (1800-1866). 

BELLAR’ » ROBERT, cardinal, born in Tuscany ; 
a learned Jesuit, controversial theologian, and in 
his writings, which are numerous, a valiant defender 
at all points of Roman Catholic dogma; the 
greatest champion of the Church in his time, and 
regarded as such by the Protestant theologians; 
he was at once a learned man and a doughty polemic 
(1542-1621). 

BELLAY, JOACHIM DU, French poet; author of 
sonnets entitled ‘* Regrets,’ full of vigour and 
poetry ; wrote the “ Antiquités de Rome”; was 
ealled the Apollo of the Pléiade, the best poet and 
the best prose-writer among them (1524-1560). 

BELLE-ISLE, a fortified island on the W. coast of 
France, near which Sir Hdward Hawke gained a 
brilliant naval victory over the French, under 
Marshal Conflans, in 1759. 

BELLEISLE, CHARLES LOUIS AUGUSTE FOUQUET, 
COUNT “OF, marshal of France : distinguished in 
the war of the Spanish Succession; an ambitious 
man, mainly to blame for the Austrian Succession 
wae; had grand schemes in his head, no less 
than the supremacy of France in Europe and 
the world; expounded them to Frederick the 

® @reat; concluded a fast and loose treaty with 
him, which, nevertheless, was binding to neither 
party ; found himself blocked up in Prague with his 
forces ; iad to force his way out and retreat, but it 
was a retreat, the French boast, comparable only 
with the retreat of the Ten Thousand; was made 
We Minjster after, and wrought important reforms 
in the army (1684-1761). See Carlyle’s “‘ Frederick ”’ 
for a graphic account of him and his schemes, 
especially in Bk. xii. chap. ix. 

BELLENDEN, JOHN, of Moray, a Scottish writer in 
the 16th century ; translated from the Latin, at the 
request of James V., Hector Boece’s “ History of 
Scotland” and the first five books of Livy, which 
remain the earliest extant specimens of Scottish 
prose, for the execution of which he was well 
rewarded, being made archdeacon of Moray; after 
the ‘Reformation died in exile in Italy (1508- 

+] 

BELLENDEN, WILLIAM, a Scottish writer, dis- 
tinguished for dipfbmatic services to Queen Mary, 
and for the purity of his Latin composition; a 
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ntry sought retreat with | of @ 
rgos, who, becoming jealous of his = eucst, bal bit not 
willing to violate the laws of hospitality, had 
sent to Iobates, his son-in-law, ing of Lycia, with 
instructions to put him to death. Iobates, in 
consequence, imposed upon him the task of slaying 
the Chimera, persuaded that this monster would 
be the death of him. Bellerophon, mounted on 
Pegasus, the winged horse given by Pallas, 
slew the monster, and on his return received the 
daughter of Iobates to wife. 
BELLEROPHON, the ship on which Napoleon was 
conveyed St. Helena. 

e that department of literature 
which "bmblles literary culture and belongs to the 
domain of art, whatever the subject may be or the 
special form; it includes poetry, the drama, fiction 
and criticism. ‘ 

, &@ low suburb of Paris, included in it 
since 1860; the scene of one of the outrages oigthe 


Communists. 
BELLIARD, COMTE DE, a French g@neral affa 
diplomatist ; fought in most of the Napoleonic 


wars, but served under the Bourbons on Napoleon’s 
abdication; was serviceable to Louis Philippe in 
Belgium by his diplomacy (1769-1832). 

ge rea the name of an illustrious family of Venetian 
painters. 

BELLINI, GENTILE, the son of Jacopo Bellini, was 
distinguished as a portrait-painter; decorated 
with his brother the council-chamber of the ducal 
palace; his finest picture the ‘‘ Preaching of St. 
Mark ”’ (1421-1508). F 

BELLINI, GIOVANNI, brother of the preceding, pro- 
duced a great many works; the subjects religious, 
all nobly treated; had Giorgione and Titian for 
pupils ; among his best works, the ‘‘ Circumcision,’’ 
** Feast of the Gods,” ‘“‘ Blood of the Redeemer ”’ ; 
did much to promote painting in oil (1428-1516). 

BELLINI, JACOPO, a painter from Florence who 
settled in Venice, the father and founder of the 
family; d. 1470. 

BELLINI, VINCENZO, a musical composer, born at 
Catania, Sicily; his works operas, more distin- 
guished for their melody than their dramatic 
power; the best are “Il Pirati,’’ ‘‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,”’ ‘‘ Norma,” and ‘‘ I Puritani ’’ (1802-1835). 

BELLMANN, the poet of Sweden, a man of true genius, 
called the ‘‘ Anacreon of Sweden,’’ patronised by 
Gustavus Adolphus (1741-1795). 

BELLOC, JEAN PIERRE HILAIRE, British author, 
with G. K. Chesterton a champion of the Catholic 
position. His best known book is ‘‘ The Path to 
Rome,” and he has written several volumes of 
essays and novels satirising political life, of which 
he had four years’ taste as M.P., from 1906 to 1910, 
as a Liberal (1870— iF 

BELLO’NA, the goddess of fury in war among the 
Romans, related by the poets to Ts as sister, 
wife, or daughter; inspirer of the war- -spirit, and 
represented as armed with a bloody scourge in one 
hand and a torch in the other. 

BELLOT, JOSEPH RENE, a naval officer, born in 
Paris, distinguished in the expedition of 1845 to 
Madagascar, and one of those who went in quest 
of Sir John Franklin; drowned while crossing the 
ice. Bellot Strait in the Arctic is named after 
him.(1826-1853), 

BELLOY, PIERRE LAURENT BUIRETTE DBE, a 
French poet, born at St. Flour; author of “ Le 
Siege de Calais’’ and numerous other dramatic 
works (1727-1775). 

BELON, PIERRE, a French naturalist, one of the 
founders of natural history, and one of the pre- 
cursors of Cuvier; wrote in different departments 
of natural history, the chief, “‘ Natural History of 
Birds ’ murdered by robbers while gathering 
plants in the Bois de Boulogne (1518-1564). 

BEL’PHEGOR, a Moabite deity whose rites were of an 
obscene character. 

BELPHGBE (i.e. Beautiful Diana), a huntress in the 
*Faérie Queene,” the impersonation of Queen 


> 
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Elizabeth, enmeeas of, however, as a pure, high- 

spirited maiden rather than a queen. 

BELSHAM, THOMAS, a Unitarian divine, originally 
an nist, born at Bedford; successor to the cele- 

Priestley at Hackney, London; wrote an 

& elementary work on psychology (1750-1829). 

BELS ZAR, the last Chaldean king of Babylon, 
slain, according to the Scripture account, at the 
capture of the city by Cyrus in 538 B.c. 

BELT, GREAT and , gateways of the Baltic: 
the Great between Zealand and Fiinen, 15 m. broad; 
the Little between Fimen and Jutland, half as 
broad ; both 70 m. long, the former of great depth. 

BELT OF CALMS, the region in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, 4° or 5° latitude broad, where the trade- 
winds meet and neutralise each other, in which, 
however, torrents of rain and thunderstorms occur 
almost daily. 

BELTANE, or BELTEIN, an ancient Celtic festival 
connected with the sun-worship, and supposed to 
have marked the beginning of summer, observed 
about May 1, during which time fires were kindled 
on the tops of hills and various ceremonies gone 
through. In early days human sacrifices attended 

e festival. 

BELU’CHISTAN, a desert plateau lying between 

“Persia aid India, Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea ; 

is crossed by many mountain ranges, the Suliman, 

in the N., rising to 12,000 ft. Rivers in the NE. are 

subject to great floods. The centre and W. is a 

sandy desert exposed to bitter winds in winter and 

sandstorms in summer. Fierce extremes of 
temperature prevail. There are few cattle, but 
sheep are numerous; the camel is the draught 
animal. Where there is water the soil is fertile, 
and crops of rice, cotton, indigo, sugar, and tobacco 
are raised ; in the higher parts wheat, maize, and 
pulse. Both precious and useful metals are found ; 

petroleum wells were discovered in the N. in 1887. 

The population comprises Beluchis, robber nomads 

of Aryan stock, in the E. and W., and Mongolian 

Brahuis in the centre. All are Mohammedan. 

Kelat is the capital; its position commands all the 

caravan routes. Quetta, in the N., is a British 

stronghold and health resort. The Khan of Kelat 
is the ruler of the country and a vassal of the 


Crown. 

BE’LUS, another name for Baal (q.v.), or the legendary 
god of Assyria and Chaldea. 

BEL’VEDERE, name given to a gallery of the Vatican 
at Rome, especially that containing the famous 
statue of Apollo, and applied to any room or gallery 
commanding a fine view. 

BELZO’NI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, a famous traveller 
and explorer in Egypt, born at Padua, of poor 
parents; a man of great stature; figured as an 
athlete in Astley’s Circus, London, and elsewhere, 
first of all in London streets; applied himself to 
the study of mechanics; visited Egypt as a 
mechanician and engineer at the instance of Mehemet 
Ali; commenced explorations among its antiquities, 
sent to the British Museum trophies of his achieve- 
ments; prblished a narrative of his operations ; 
opened an @xhibition of his collection of antiquities 
in London and Paris; undertook a journey to 
Timbuctoo, was attacked with dysentery, and died 
at Gato (1778-1823). 

BEM, JOSEPH, a Polish general, born in Galicia; 
served in the French army against Russia in 1812; 
took part in the insurrection of 1830; joined the 
Hungarians in 1848; gained several successes 
against Austria and Russia, but was defeated at 
Temesvar: turned Mussulman, and was made 
pasha; died at Aleppo, where he had gone to sup- 
press an Arab insurrection {1795-1850). 

BEMBA, a lake in Africa, the highest feeder of the 
Congo, of an oval shape, 150 m. long and over 70 m. 


broad, 3000 ft. above the sea-level ; known also as 
Lake Bangweolo; discovered by Livingstone in 
1868. 


BEMBO, PIETRO, cardinal, an erudite man of letters 
and patron of literature and the arts, born at 


Venice; secretary to Pope Leo X.; historiographer 
of Venice, and librarian of St. Mark’s; made 
cardinal by Paul III., and bishop of Bergamo; a 
fastidious stylist and a stickler for purity in language 


(1470-1547). 
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wh on the W. x Perthshire, 3984 ft. 

,on Loch Tay. 

EN LEDI, a mountain in Perthshire, 2873 ft. high, 
wer m. NW. of Callander. 

BEN LOMOND, a mountain in Stirlingshire, %192 ft. 
aaa on es E. of Loch Lomond, 

EN NEVIS, the highest mountain in Great Britain, 
= SW. Inverness-shire, 4406 ft. high, a sheer 
precipice on the NE. 1500 ft. high, and with an 
observatory on the summit supported by the Scottish 


Meteorological Society. 
BEN RHYDDING, a e in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 15 m. NW. of Leeds, with a thoroughly 


equipped 'hydropathie “establisiment, once much 


BENARES, the most sacred city of the Hindus, ang 
an important town in the NW. Provinces; is 
the Ganges, 420 m. by rail NW. of Calcutta . 
presents an amazing array of 1700 temples’ an 
mosques, with towers and domes and 
innumerable. The bank of the river is car ey ahd 
continuous flights of steps whence the pilgrims 
bathe; but the city itself is narrow, crooked, 
crowded, and dirty. Many thousand pilgrims visit 
it annually. It is a seat of Hindu learning ; there 
is also a government college. The river is spanned 
here by a magnificent railway bridge. There is a 
large trade in country produce, English goods, 
jewellery, and gems; while its brasswork, *‘ Benares 
ware,’ is famous 

BENBOW, JOHN, admiral, born at Shrewsbury ; 
distinguished himself in an action with a Barbary 
pirate; rose rapidly to the highest rank in the 
navy; gained fame in an engagement with a French 
fleet in the W) Indies, in which he lost a leg, and 
at this crisis some of his captains disobeyed orders 
and the enemy escaped. The captains were tried 
by court-martial, and two of them shot; the wound 
he received and his vexation caused his death 
(1653-1702). 

BENCOOLEN, a town and a Dutch residency in SW. 
of Sumatra; exports pepper and camphor. 


BENDER, a town in Bessarabia, remarkable for the . 


siege which Charles XII. of Sweden sustained there 
after his defeat at Pultowa. 

BENDIGO, a town in Victoria, Australia, the centre 
of a large gold-mining and agricultural district; the 
gold-field discovered in 1851. 

BENEDEK, LUDWIG VON, an Austrian general, born 
in Hungary; distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns of 1848-1849; was defeated by the Prussians 
at Sadowa; superseded and tried, but got off; 
retired to Gratz, where he died (1804-1881). 

BENEDETTI, COUNT VINCENT, French diplomatist, 
born at Bastia, in Corsica; is remembered for his 
draft of a treaty between France and Prussia, 
published in 1870, and for his repudiation of all 
responsibility for the Franco-German far (1817- 
1900). 

BENEDICT, the name of 15 popes: B. I., from 574 to 
575; B IL, from 684 to 685; B. IIIL., from 855 to 
858; B.IV., from 900 to 907; B. V., from 964 to 
965; B. VI., from 972 to 974; B. VIL., from 975 to 
984: B. VIL., from 1012 to 1024; extended Che 
territory of the Church by conquest, and effected 
certain clerical reforms; B. IX., from 1033 to 1048, 
a licentious man, and deposed; B. X., frem 1058 to 
1059; B. XI., from 1303 to 1304; B. XII, from 1334 
to 1842; B. XII, from 1724 to 1730; B. XIV., 
from 1740 to 1758, a native of Bologna, a man of 
marked scholarship and ability ; a patron of science 
and literature, who did much to purify the morals 
and elevate the character of the clergy and reform 
abuses in the Church; B. XV., from 1914 to 1922. 

BENEDICT BISCOP, an Anglo-Saxon monk, born in 
Northumbria; made two pilgrimages to Rome; 
assumed the tonsure as a Benedictine monk in 
Provence; returned to England and founded two 
monasteries on the Tyne, one at Wearmouth and 
another at Jarrow, making them seats of learning 
(628-690). 

BENEDICT, ST., the founder “a Western monachism, 
born near Spoleto ; left home at 14; passed three 
years as a hermit, in a cavm near Subiaco, to 
prepare himself for God’s service; attracted many 


% 


! mousician and composer, 
>; removed to London in 1835; 
r of, amo among other pieces, the “ Gipsy’s Warn- 
— of Venice,” and the “ ders ’’ ; 
ie beriemmance of ** Elijah” in which 


a Me Ly - appearance before a 
mpanied her as pianist 
- i = oa in 1880 (1 (1804-1885). 


the order of monks founded by 

Benedict | ind following his rule, the cradle of 

Fe which was the celebrated monastery of Monte 

Casino, near Naples, an institution which reckoned 

angong its members a large body of eminent men, 

who in their day rendered immense service to both 

literature and science, and were, in fact, the only 

learned class of the Middle Ages; spent their time 

in diligently transcribing manuscripts, and thus 

preserving for posterity the classic literature of 

Greece and Rome; the order has given 40 popes to 
the Church of Rome. 

BENEDICTUS, part of the musical service at Mass in 
the Roman Catholic Church; has been introduced 
into the morning service of the English Church. 

OF THE CLERGY, the system under which 
the clergy were immune from trial in a civil court, 
not finally abolished till 1779, though inoperative 
for a century before. In practice it was not con- 
sag to priests, and Ben Jonson was one to benefit 

y it. 

BE’NEKE, FRIEDRICH EDUARD, a German philo- 
sopher and professor in Berlin of the so-called 
empirical school, that is, the Baconian; an opponent 
of the methods and systems of Kant and Hegel; 
confined his studies to psychology and the phenomena 
of consciousness; was more a British thinker than a 
German (1798-1854). 

NGE’LI, an imaginary Moorish author, whom 
Cervantes credits with the story of ‘“‘ Don Quixote.” 

BENES, EDUARD, Czechoslovakian statesman. Son 
of a Bohemian farmer, he became a professor at 
Prague. He worked in Paris during the Great War 
for the liberation of his country, and in 1918 became 
minister of foreign affairs in its first cabinet. From 
1921 to 1922 he was premier, and he also repre- 
re -”, country on the League of Nations 

4— . 
. the vessel for holding the holy water in 
Roman Catholic churches. 

BENEVENTO, a town 33 m. NE. of Naples, built out 
of and amid the ruins of an ancient one; also the 
province, of which Talleyrand was made prince by 


ee. 

BENEV CE, the name given to a forced tax exacted 
from the people by certain kings of England, and 
which, under Charles I., became so obnoxious as to 
occasion the demand of the Petition of Rights (¢.v.), 
that no tax should be levied without consent of 
Fee first enforced in 1473, declared illegal 


Sent? THEODOR, Orientalist, born near Got- 
tingen, Jewish birth; a great Sanskrit scholar, 
and professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
at his native place; author of ‘‘ Lexicon of Greek 

ts,’ “‘ Sanskrit Grammar,” &c. (1809-1881). 

BENGAL, «province of India lying in the plain of the 
Lower Ganges and the delta of the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra, with the Himalayas on the N. At the base 
of the mountains are great forests, along the sea- 
-board dense jungles. The climate is hot and humid, 
drier at Behar, and passing through every gradation 
up to the snowline. The people are engaged in 
agriculture, raising indigo, jute, opium, rice, tea, 
cotton and sugar. Coal, iron, and copper mines are 
worked in Burdwan. The manufactures are of 
cotton and jute. e population is mixed in blood 


and speech, but Hindus speaking Bengali pre- 
dominate. Education is further advanced than 
elsewhere ; 


»; there gre five colleges affiliated to Cal- 
cutta University, Ka many other scholastic institu- 
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BENSON oe 
tions. The chief city, Calcutta, fs the > fornter capital 
CE i de ng ee 

BENGA’ cap: arca, OD 
in N. Sce, a carsven igeainus from Earp’ wile & 
BENGEL, JOHANN ALBRECHT, a distinguished 
Biblical scholar and critic, born at W 
best known by his “Gnomon Novi Tes amenti,’ 
being an invaluable body of short notes on the 
New Testament; devoted himself to the critical 
anaes of the text of the Greek Testament (1687- 


52). 

BENGUE'LA, a fertile Portuguese territory in W. 
Africa, S. of Angola, with considerable mineral 
wealth; has sunk in importance since the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

BENICIA, the former capital of California, 30 m. NE. 
of San Francisco; has a commodious harbour and 
a U.S. arsenal. 

BENI-HASSAN, a Village in Middle Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile, above Minieh, with remarkable 
catacombs that have been excavated. 

ENI-ISRAEL (i.e. Sons of Israel), a remarkable people, 

few in number, of Jewish type and customs, in the 
Bombay Presidency, who have existed there quite 
isolatedly for at least 1000 years, with a languag® of 
their own, and even some literature ; ey do net 
mingle with the Jews, but they practise similar 
religious observances. : 

BENIN’, a densely populated and fertile country in 
W. Africa, between the Niger and Dahomey, with 
a city and river of the name; forms part of what 
was once a powerful kingdom; was captured _by 
the British in 1897; yields palm-oil, rice, maize, 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. : 

BENI-SOUEF’, a town in Middle Egypt, on the right 
bank of the Nile, 70 m. above Cairo; a centre of 
trade, with cotton-mills and quarries of alabaster. 

BENJAMIN, Jacob’s youngest son, by Rachel, the 
head of one of the twelve tribes, who were settled in 
a small fertile territory between Ephraim and Judah ; 
the tribe to which St. Paul belonged. 

BENNETT, ENOCH ARNOLD, British novelist and 
playwright. Born near Hanley, he made the 
Potteries the scene of a number of his books, which 
he started to write after studying law. ‘‘ Anna of 
the Five Towns ”’ was his first success, in 1902, since 
when his output has been prolific. Wrote the play 
** Milestones ”’ in collaboration with Edward Knob- 
lauch. For some years he lived in France, 
oe ; the ——— obviously influenced his style 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON, an American journalist, 
born at Keith, Scotland; trained for the Catholic 
priesthood ; emigrated, a ‘poor lad of 19, to America, 
got employment in a printing-office in Boston as 
proof-reader ; started the New York Herald in 1835 
at a low price as both proprietor and editor, an 
enterprise which brought him great wealth and the 
success he aimed at (1795-1872). 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON, son of preceding, con- 
ductor of the Herald; sent Stanley out to Africa, 
and supplied the funds. He founded the balloon 
race named after him in 1899 (1841—1@18). 

BENNETT, SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE, an English 
musical composer and pianist, born at Sheffield, 
whose musical genius recommended him to Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann; became professor of Music in 
Cambridge, and conductor of the Philharmonic 
Concerts ; was president of the Royal Academy of 
Music (1816-1875). 

BENNETT, WILLIAM, a High-Churchman, celebrated 
for having provoked the decision that the doctrine 
of the Real Presence is a dogma not inconsistent 
with the creed of the Church of England (1804-1886). 

BEN’NINGSEN, COUNTe a Russian general, born at 
Brunswick; entered the Russian service under 
Catherine II.; was commander-in-chief at Eylau, 
fought at Borodino, and victoriously at Leipzig; he 
died at Hanover, whither he had retired on failure 
of his health (1745-1826). 

BENSON, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER, British author. 
Son of Archbishop Benson (below) ; he was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, returned to the former to 
teach, and later to Cambridge as a don and Master 
of Magdalene. He has published literary criticism, 
biographies, essays, novels, and poems (1862- yi. 
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BENSON 
wame FRED EATS, British novelist 
ee of Educated at Marlboro ponoush 
and Cantbridge ie ach he achieved fame with his ‘ " 
ip} Among his later work ‘“‘ The Luck of the 
tes is best known (1867— .. 
« BENSO ‘ EPWARD WHITE, Archbishop of Cantar. 
bury ter leaving Cambridge & he became a 


aaa SIR FRANK ROBERT, actor-manager, 
educated at Winchester and Oxford ; founded 
repertoire company bearing his name; directed 
meny Rnalseposrean Festivals at Stratford-on-Ayon 
ENT, JAMES THEODORE, African traveller and 
author; explored the ruins of Zimbabwe; later 
visited Arabia (1852-1897). 

BENTHAM, GEORGE, botanist, born near Plymouth, 
nephew of Jeremy Bentham and editor of his 
works; an authority on the British flora. His 
gqeatest work was “ Genera Plantarum,” which 

k 20 years to write, in conjunction with Sir 
A (q.v.) (1800-1884). 

BENT » JER. » a writer on jurisprudence and 
ethics, born in London; bred to the legal pro- 
fession, but never practised it; spent his life in the 
study of the theory of law and government, his 
leading principle on both these subjects being 
utilitarianism, or what is called the greatest happi- 
ness principle, as the advocate of which he is chiefly 
remembered—a principle against which Carlyle 
never ceased to protest (1748-1832). 

BENTINCK, LORD GEORGE, statesman and sports- 
man, a member of the Portland family; entered 
Parliament as a Whig, turned Conservative on the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832; served under 
Sir Robert Peel; assumed the leadership of the 
Party as a Protectionist when Sir Robert Peel 
became a Free-trader; was a great patron of the 
Turf; the memory of him owes something to the 
memoir of his life by Lord Beaconsfield (1802-1848). 

BENTINCK, RD WILLIAM HENRY CAVENDISH, 
Indian statesman, governor of Madras in 1806, but 
recalled for an error which led to the mutiny at 
Vellore; but was in 1827 appointed governor- 
general of India, which he governed wisely, abolish- 
ing many evils, such as Thuggism and Suttee, and 
effecting many beneficent reforms. Macaulay held 
office under him. He returned to England in 1835, 
became member for Glasgow in 1837, and died 
taeee he made any mark on home politics (1774- 

BENTINCK, WILLIAM, a distinguished statesman, 
first Earl of Portland, born in Holland ; a favourite, 
friend, and adviser of William III., whom he accom- 
panied to England, and who bestowed on him for 
his services great honours and large domains. which 
provoked ill-will against him; retired to Holland 
Sata. the king died, but returned afterwards (1649- 

BENTIVOGLIO, an Italian family of princely rank, 
long supreme in Bologna; B., Guido, cardinal, 
though a disciple of Galileo, was one of the In- 
quisitors-General who signed his condemnation 
(1579-1641). 

BENTLEY, RICHARD, scholar and philologist, born 
in Yorkshire; from the first devoted to ancient, 
especially classical, learning; rose to eminence as 
an authority on literary criticism, his ‘‘ Dissertation 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris,’’ which he proved 
to be a forgery, commending him to the regard and 
esteem of all the scholars ® Europe, a work which 
may be said to have inaugurated a new era in 
literary historical criticism (1662-1742). 

BENUE, an affluent of the Niger, 300 m. long, falling 
into it 2830 m. up, described by Dr. Barth and 


explored by Dr. Baikie; it offers great facilities 
for the prosecution of commerce. 
BENVENUTO, known as TISIO DA GAROFALO, 


Italian painter whose works are in several national 


galleries (1481-1559). , 
BENYOW’SKY, COUNT, a fought with 
the Poles against Russia ; was 


Hungarian, 
taken prisoner; 


* 
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istic smell. It can be 

toluene on the industrial 


or benzol, 
the destructive distillation of coal- tar, 
substitute for turpentine and for 
it is the basis of many compoun in the dye 
industry. 

BENZINE, gasolene, or benzoline, is obtained from 
petroleum and is used as motor spirit an boil ges B. 
cleaning purposes. It is mainly composed 
paraffin hydrocarbons hexane, heptane, and ja 


sen area 


a J 
‘ssolving grease ; 


BENZOIN, a fragrant concrete resinous juice paki 


from a styrax-tree of Sumatra, used as a cosme 
and burned as incense. 

BENZOL, the commercial name for benzene (@.v.). 

BENZOLE, the name given to a motor spirit, similar to 
petrol, obtained from the by- products of carbonisa- 
tion in gasworks and coke ovens. 

BENZOLINE. See BENZINE. 

BENZYL CHLORIDE, a liquid with an irritating smell 
obtained by passing chlorine through boiling toluene. 
It was used in the Great War in tear shells. 

BEOWULF, an old Anglo-Saxon romance of the 7th 
century consisting of 6356 short alliterative lin 
and the oldest extant in the language, recording the 
exploits of a mythical hero of the name, who wrestled 


a ere | 


Hercules-wise, at the cost of his life, with first a : 


formidable monster and then a dragon that had 


to be exterminated or tamed into submission before — 
the race to which the champion belonged could © 


live with safety on the soil. 


BERANGER, PIERRE JEAN DE, a celebrated French © 


song-writer, born at Paris, of the lower section of 
the middle class, and the first of his countrymen 
who in that department rose to the high level of a 
true lyric poet; his first struggles with fortune 
were a failure, but Lucien Bonaparte took him up, 
and under royal patronage a career was opened up 
for him; in 1815 appeared as an author, and the 
sensation created was immense, for the songs were 
not mere personal effusions, but in stirring accord 
with, and helped to influence, the great passion of 
the nation at the time; was, as a Republican— 
which brought him into trouble with the Bourbons— 
a great admirer of Napoleon as an incarnation of 
the national spirit, and contributed not a little to 
the elevation of his nephew to the throne, though’ 
he declined all patronage at his hands, gfusing all 
honours and appointments; has been compared with 
Burns, but he lacked both the fire and the humour 
of the Scottish poet. ‘‘ His poetical works,”’. says 
Professor Saintsbury, ‘‘ consist entirely of ch ns 
political, amatory, bacchanalian, satirical, philo- 
sophical after a fashion, and of almost every other 


complexion that the song can possibly take” 
(1780-1857). 
BERAR’, one of the central provinces of Ipdia, E. of 


Bombay; known as the Haiderabad Assigned 
Districts; transferred to Great Britain 1861; it 
occupies a fertile, well-watered valley, and vields 
large quantities of grain, and especially eottok., 

BERAT, FREDERIC, a French poet and composer, 
author of a great number of popular songs (1800—- 
1858). 

BERBER, native language spoken in the mountainous 
parts of Barbary. 

BERBER, a town in Nubia, on the Nile, occupied by 
the English; starting-point of caravans for the 
Red Sea; railways run to Suakim, Cairo and 
Khartoum. 

BER’BERAH, the seaport of Snaliland, on the Gulf 
of Aden, under Great Britain, with an annual fair 
lasting several months that brings together at times 
as many as 30,000 people. 

BERBERS, a race aboriginal to Barbary and N, 
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A, a German female bogey, the name signify- 
1€ chantresse, * supposed have dominion 
s elves, dwarfs, and held up as a 

See BERTHA. 


; Gg ee, bank of the Seine, 
tsi Paris, included it since 1860 ; is the great 
Ser eae ae ee 


brandies. 
ANS, a @ect formed by John Barclay (q.v.) in 
ae wae n of God, the Bible as the one exclusive 


SRENGA’RIUS, OF TOURS, a dis- 

eologian, born at Tours; held an 

ciebacetioels office there, and was made afterwards 

of Angers; ventured to deny the 

‘ trine of transubstantiation, for which denial he 
~ Was condemned by successive councils of the Church ; 
, 2 was compelled more than once publicly to retract. 

ugh he so often and openly recalled his retracta- 

tion that the pope, Gregory VII., notwithstanding 

opposition of the orthodox, deemed it prudent 

t length to let him alone. After this he ceased to 

trouble the Church, and retired to an island on the 

Loire, where he gave himself up to quiet meditation 


d prayer (998-1088). 
BERENGER L., king of Italy, grandson of Louis the 


Debonnaire, an able general; provoked the jealousy 
of the nobles, who dreaded the abridgment of their 
rights, which led to his assassination at their hands 
in 924. B. IL1., king of Italy, grandson of the pre- 
ceeding, was dethroned twice by the German Emperor 
Otho, who sent him a prisoner to Bamberg, where he 
died, 966. 

‘CE, a Jewish widow, daughter of Herod 
Agrippa, with whom Titus was fascinated, and 
whom he would have taken to wife, had not the 
Roman populace protested, from their anti-Jewish 
prejudice, against it. The name was a common one 
among Egyptian as well as Jewish princesses, a 
famous Berenice being the queen of Ptolemy III.. 
who, from a legend concerning the dedication of 
her hair to the war-gods, has given her name to the 
constellation “‘ Coma Berenices,’”’ the seven stars 
near the tail of Leo. 

BERESFORD, CARR, VISCOUNT, an 
English general, natural son of the first Marquis of 
Waterford ; distinguished himself in many a military 
enterprise, "and particularly in the Peninsular war, 
for which he was made a peer; he was a member 
of the Wellington administration, 

_ general of the ordnance (1770-1854). 

BERESI’4A, a Russian river, affluent of the Dnieper, 
into which it falls after a course of 350 m.; it is 
serviceable as a water conveyance for large rafts of 
timber to the open sea, and is memorable for the 
disastrous passage of the French in their retreat 
from Moscow in 1812. 

») BRREZOV’, a town in Siberia, in the government of 
Tobolsk ; a place of banishment for political exiles. 

DUCHY OF, on right bank of the Rhine, 
between Diisseldorf and Cologne, now part of 
Prussia ; Murat was grand-duke of it by Napoleon’s 
reggae when previously it had been ceded to 

nce 

BER’GAMO, a Lombard town and episcopal see, in a 
province of the same name, and 34 m. NE. of Milan, 
with a = annual fair in August, the largest in 
es Bae grindstone quarries in the neighbour- 


BERGASSE, French jurisconsult, born at Lyons; 
celebrated for his quarrel with Beaumarchais; 
author of an “‘ Essay on Property ”’ (1750-1832). 

BERGEN, the old capital of Norway, on a fiord of the 
fame, open to the Gulf Stream, and never frozen; 
the town, consistiftg of wooden houses, is built on 
a slope on which the streets reach down to the sea, 
and has a picturegque appearance ; the trade, which 
is considerable, i¥in fish and fish products ; manu- 


and master- 


factures gloves, ed we leather, &c.; the seat of a ‘ BERLICHINGEN, 


d much coveted and fre- 
sete open oe op Ro nggtes hove 

d a’ a e trade in anchovies 

ROTH, GUSTAV ADOLPH, histeriam, bor 
in Proscia | held a tate office, but pg 
and exiled ‘pecause of his sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848; came to England to 
collect materials for a history of the Tudors; 
examined in Simancas, in Spain, under great priva- 
tions, papers on the period in the public archives ; 
made of these a collection and published it in 1862- 
1868, under the title of ‘Calendar of Letters, 
Despatches, &c., relating to Negotiations between 
England and Spain ” (1813-1869). 

BERGERAC, a manufacturing town in France, 60 m. 
E. of Bordeauxs celebrated for its wines; it was a 
Huguenot centre, and suffered greatly in conse- 
quence. 

BERGERAC, SAVINIEN CYRANO DE, an eccentric 
man with comic power, a Gascon by birth; wrote 
a tragedy and a comedy; his best work a fiction 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire Comique des Etats et E poines 
de la Lune et du Soleil” ; a good swordsman, ht 
no end of duels in vindication, it is@said, of 
preposterously large nose, and is thereby the subject 
rf x ping by Rostand, the French dramatist (1619- 

BERGHAUS, HEINRICH, a geographer of note, born 
at Cleves; served in both the French and Prussian 
armies as an engineer, and was professor of mathe- 
matics at Berlin; his ‘‘ Physical Atlas” is well 
known (1797-1884); uncle of Hermann Berghaus, 
an eminent cartographer (1829-1890). 

BERGHEM, a celebrated landscape-painter of the 
Dutch school, born at Haarlem (1624-1683). 

BERGMAN, TORBERN OLOF, a Swedish chemist, 
studied under Linnzus, and became professor of 
Chemistry at Upsala; discovered oxalic acid; was 
the first to arrange and classify minerals on a 
chemical basis (1735-1784). 

BERGSON, HENRI, French philosopher. Of Jewish 
descent, he early studied metaphysics and became 
professor of Philosophy at the College of France. 
His system regards life as the ultimate reality, and 
his ideas of creative evolution are reflected in the 
writings of Bernard Shaw (1859- 

BERI, a town in the Punjab, 40 m. NW. of Delhi; is 
a trading centre. 

BERI-BERI, a disease common in the East due to a 
diet deficient in certain vitamins (q.v.). It is often 
due to an absence of fresh vegetables or to a diet 
mainly composed of rice with the husks removed. 

oe eat a town in Gloucestershire, famous for 
its cattle 

BERKELEY, GEORGE, bishop of Cloyne, born in 
Kilkenny; a philanthropic man, who conducted in 
a self-sacrificing spirit practical schemes for the 
good of humanity, which failed, but the interest in 
whom has for long centred, and still centres, in his 
philosophic teaching, his own interest in which was 
that it contributed to clear up our ifea of God and 
consolidate our faith in Him; it is known in 
philosophy as Idealism, but it must be understood 
that his idealism is not, as it was absurdly con- 
ceived to be, a denial of the existence of matter, 
but is an assertion of the doctrine that the universe, 
with every particular in it, as man sees it and knows 
it, i5 not the creation of matter but the creation of 
mind, and a reflex of the Eternal Reason that 
creates and dwells in both it and him; for as Dr. 
Stirling says, “‘ the object can only be known in 
the subject, and therefore is subjective, and if 
subjective, ideal.’”’ The outer, as regards our 
knowledge of it, is within; such is Berkeley’ 8 
fundamental philosophical principle, and it is a 
principle radical to the whole recent philosophy of 
Europe (1684-1753). 

BERKSHIRE, a midland county of England, with a 
fertile, well-cultivated soil on a chalk bottom, in 
the upper valley of the Thames, one of the smallest 
but most beautiful counties in the country. In the 
E. part of it is Windsor Forest, and in the SR. 
Bagshot Heath. It is famous for its breed of pigs. 

GOETZ VON, surnamed “ The Iron 
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Hand”’*a brave but turbulent noble of Germany, 
of th ake and 16th centuries, the story of whose 


life was dramatised by Goethe, ‘*‘ to save,” as he 
said, ‘‘ the memory of a brave man from darkness,” 
and “ranslated from the German by Sir Walter 


Scott. 

* BERWIN’ Scapital of Prussia and Germany; stands 
on the Spree, in a flat, sandy plain, 177 m. by rail 
SE. of Hamburg. The old royal and imperial 
palaces, the great library, the university, national 
gallery and museums, and the arsenal are all near 
the centre of the city. There are schools of science, 
art, agriculture, and mining; technical and military 
academies; a cathedral and some old churches; 
zoological and botanical gardens. Its position 
between the Baltic and North Seas, the Spree, and 
the numerous canals and railways which converge on 
it, render it a most important commercial centre ; 
its staple trade is in grain, cattle, spirits, and wool. 
Manufactures are extensive and very varied; the 
chief are woollens, machinery, bronze ware, drapery 
goods, and beer. 

BERLIN D DECREE, a decree of Napoleon of Nov. 21, 
‘1806, declaring Britain in a state of blockade and 
vessels trading with it liable to capture. 

OZ, HECTOR, a celebrated musical composer 
a.nd critig, born near Grenoble, in the dep. of Isére, 
France; sent to study medicine in Paris; aban- 
doned it for music, to which he devoted his life. 
His best known works are the ‘‘ Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,’’ ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and the ‘‘ Damna- 
tion of Faust ’*;~the *‘ Symphonie,”’ which he pro- 
duced while he was yet but a student at the 
Conservatoire in Paris, so struck Paganini that the 
violinist presented him with 20,000 franes (1803- 


1869). 

BER’MONDSEY, a busy SE. suburb of London, on the 
S$. bank of the Thames, well known for its tanneries 
and its civic park. 

BERMOO’THES, the Bermudas. 

BERMU’DAS, a group of 400 coral islands (20 in- 
habited) in mid-Atlantic, 677 m. SE. of New York; 
have a delightful temperate climate and are a 
popular health resort for Americans. They produce 
a fine arrowroot and export onions. They are 
held by Britain as a valuable naval station, and are 
provided with docks and fortifications. -Of the 
population more than two-thirds are negroes, 
survivals of the old slave days. 

BERNADOTTE, JEAN BAPTISTE JULES, a marshal 
of France, born at Pau; rose from the ranks; dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars of the Revolution 
and the Empire, though between him and Napoleon 
there was constant distrust; adopted by Charles 
XIII., king of Sweden; joined the Allies as a 
naturalised Swede in the war against France in 
alliance with Russia; became king of Sweden 
himself under the title of Charles XIV., to the 
material welfare, as it proved, of his adopted country 
(1764-1844). 

BERNARD, CLAUDE, a distinguished French phy- 
siologist, born at St. Julien; he studied at Paris; 
was Majendie’s assistant and successor in the 
College of Brance; discovered that the function of 
the pancreas is the digestion of ingested fats, that 
of the liver the transformation into sugar of certain 
elements in the blood, and that there are nervous 
centres in the body which act independently of the 
great cerebro-spinal centre (1813-1878). 

BERNARD, ST., abbot of Clairvaux, born at Fon- 
taines, in Burgundy; pronounced one of the 
grandest figures in the church militant; studied in 
Paris, entered the monastery of Citeaux, founded 
in 1115 a monastery at Clairvaux, in Champagne ; 
drew around him disciples who rose to eminence 
as soldiers of the cross; pfepared the statutes for 
the Knights-Templar; defeated Abelard in public 
debate, and procured his condemnation; founded 
160 monasteries ; awoke Europe to a second crusade ; 
dealt death-blows all round to numerous heretics, 
and declined all honours to himself, content if he 
could only awaken some divine passion in other 
men; represented in art as accompanied by a white 
dog, or as contemplating an apparition of the 
Virgin and the Child, or as bearing the implements 
of Christ’s passion (1090-1153). Festival, Aug. 20. 


BERNARD OF MENTHON, an ecclesiastic, founder 
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of the monasteries of the Litfle 
St. Bemard, in the p the Great and the (923-1008). 
ERNARD OF MORLAIX, agponk of Cluny, of the 
12th tigi Tae te a or entitled“ De Con- 


by Dr. Neale, iosiuding 


in Italy, of noble family ; founder of the Observan- 
tines, a branch, and restoration on strict lines, of 
the Franciscan ‘order ; established 300 monasteries 
of the said branch ; his works, written in a mystical 
vein, fill five folio vols. (1380-1444). 

BERNAUER, NES, of Duke Albrecht of 
Bavaria, whom his father, displeased at the marriage, 
one of sorcery and drowned in the Danube 
in x 

BERNE, a fine Swiss town on the Aar, which almost 
surrounds it, in a populous canton of the same 
name; since 1848 the capital of the Swiss Won- 
federation; commands a magnificent view of the 
Bernese Alps; a busy trading and manufacturing 
city. It is famous for its bear pit. 

BERNERS, JOHN BOURCHIER, LORD, writer or 
translator of romance; was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1516, and governor of Calais from 
1520; translated Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” and 
“Huon of Bordeaux ” (1467-1533). 

» JULIANA, to whom is ascribed a treatise 
on outdoor sports, mainly hunting and fishing, 
published in 1486, is said to have been prioress of 
Sopwell nunnery, near St. Albans. 

BERNESE ALPS, a chain in the Middle Alps, of which 
the eastern half is called the Bernese Oberland ; 
9e form the watershed between the Aar and the 

one. 

BERNHARD, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, a great German 
general; distinguished himself on the Protestant 
side in the Thirty Years’ war; fought under the 
standard of Gustavus Adolphus; held command 
of the left wing at the battle of Litzen, and com- 
pleted the victory after the fall of Gustavus; died 
at Neuburg, as alleged, without sufficient proof, by 
poison (1604-1639). 

BERNHARDT, SARAH, a dramatic artiste, born in 
Paris; of Jewish descent, but baptised as a Chris- 
tian; distinguished specially as a tragedienne, 
her most famous parts having been in “‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias,’”’ ‘*‘ Hernani,’’ ‘‘La Tosca,” and 
**L’Aiglon’’; displayed abilities qualifying her to 
shine in other departments of the profession and of 
art, such as painting and sculpture (1844-1923). 

BERNI, FRANCESCO, an Italian poet, born in Tuscany, 
who excelled in the burlesque, and to whom the 
Italian as a literary language owes much ; remodelled 
Boiardo’s ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato’’ in a style sur- 
passing that of the original; gave his name to the 
type of poetry known as Bernesque (1497-1535). 

BERNICIA, an ancient British kingdom, efterwards 
included in Northumbria; founded by King Ida 
(547-559), it extended from the Tees in the south 
to the borders of Strathclyde in Scotland. 

BERNIER, FRANCOIS, a French physician and 

traveller, born at Angers; physician for 12 years 
to Aurungzebe, the Great Mogul; publishe 
** Travels,”’ a work full of interest and a model of 
exactitude (1625-1688). 
ERNIER, THE ABBE born in Mayenne France; 
one of the principal, authors of the Concordat; 
promoted afterwards to be Bishop of Orleans (1762- 
1806). 

BERNI'NA, a mountain in the Swiss canton ®f Grisons, 
13,290 ft. high, remarkable for its extensive glaciers. 

BERNINI, GIOVANNI LORENZO, an Italian painter, 
sculptor, and architect, born at Naples; produced 
his ‘‘ Apollo and Daphne ”’ at eighteen, his master- 
piece ; was architect to the Pope, and designed the 
colonnade of St. Peter’s; he died wealthy (1598- 
1680). 

BERNOUIL’LI, name of a Swiss family of mathema- 
ticians, born at Basel, though of Dutch origin. 
The most celebrated is Jean @667-1748), professor 
at Basel, who discovered the exponential calculus 
and the method of integrating rational functions, as 
well as the line of swiftest descgat. Jacques (1654- 
1705) is remembered for his applications of the 
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ricultural Society and a hospital at Copen- 
l the emancipation of the serfs 


i priest of the temple of Belus in Babylon, 
, 3rd century B.c., translated into Greek certain 
records of Babylonian history, valuable fragments 
which are preserved by Josephus and Eusebius ; 
have been collectgd and published by W. 
in German 
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an ancient province of France, forms dep. of 

and Ché, which became crown property in 

i 1100 under Philippe I., and a duchy in 1630, giving 

_ title to a succession of French princes. 

ard DUC DE, second son of Charles X. and father 

_ of Tount de Chambord, a benevolent man; assassi- 
by a fanatic, Louvel, as he was leaving the 
Opera House (1778-1820). 

BERRI, DUCHESSE DE, dowager of preceding, dis- 

_ tinguished herself by her futile efforts to restore 
the Bourbon dynasty in the reign of Louis Philippe 

- (1798-1890). 

BERRYER, PIERRE ANTOINE, an eminent French 

barrister, born at Paris; a red-hot Legitimist, which 

brought him into trouble; was member of the 

National Assembly of 1848; inimical to the Second 

Empire, and openly protested against the cowp 

d'état (1790-1868). 

ER ‘SERKER, a Norse warrior who went into battle 

unharnessed, whence his name (which means bare 
of sark or shirt of mail), and was said to have been 
inspired with such fury as to render him invulnerable 
and irresistible. 

BERT, PAUL, a French physiologist and statesman, 
born at Auxerre; was professor of Physiology at 
Paris ; took to politics after the fall of the Empire ; 
Minister of Public Instruction under Gambetta; 
sent governor to Tonquin ; died of fever soon after; 
wrote a science primer for children entitled “ La 
Premiére Année d’Enseignement Scientifique ” 
(1833-1886). 

BERTHA, goddess in the S. German mythology, of 
the spinning-wheel principally, and of the household 
as dependent on it, on behalf of which and its 
economical management she is often harsh to idle 
spinners; at her festival thrift is the rule. 

THA, ST., a British princess, wife of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent; converted him to Christianity. 

BERTHE “au Grand Pied,’’ (i.e. Long Foot), wife 
of Pepin the Short, and mother of Charlemagne, 
so called from her club foot. 

» & Swiss patriot, an uncompromising 
enemy of the Duke of Savoy in his ambition to lord 
it over Geneva. 

BERTHEL@T, PIERRE EUGENE, a French chemist, 

born at Paris; professor in the College of France; 

distinguished for his researches in organic chemistry 
andehis attempt to produce organic compounds; 
the dyeing trade owes much to his discoveries in 
the extraction of dyes from coal-tar; he laid the 
f@indation of thermo-chemistry (1827-1907). 

BER RE, prince of Wagram and 

marshal of France, born at Versailles; served with 

Lafayett® in the American war, and rose to dis- 

tinction in the Revolution; became head of 

Napoleon’s staff, and his companion in all his 

itiongs ; swore fealty to the Bourbons at the 

Testoration of 1814; on Napoleon’s return retired 

with his family to Bamberg; threw himself from 

&@ window, maddened at the sight of Russian troops 

hing past to the French frontier (1753-1815). 
OLLET, COUNT, a famous chemist, native of 

Savoy, to whom we owe the discovery of the bleach- 

ing properties of chlorine, the employment of carbon 

in purifying water, and many improvements in 
manufactures ; became a senator and officer of the 

Legion of Honour, under Napoleon; attached 

himself to the Bourfons on their return, and was 

created a peer (1748-1822). 

ERTHON, REV. EDWARD LYON, inventor of the 

two-bladed marine*propeller and of canvas col- 

lapsible boats for use in shipwreck (1813-1899). 


._BERWICK, 


e 
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BESANT > gt e « 
BERTHOUD, celebrated clockmaker, native of 
Switzerland; settled in Paris; invented a marine 
chronometer to determme the longitude at sea 


« 
IN METHOD, for identification of criminals; 


introduced by and named after Alphonse ponieon, 


of Paris; comprises measurements of head and 
body, of the fingers, feet, and ears in particular. 

BERTIN, PIERRE, introduced stenography into 
France, after its invention by Taylor in England 
(1751-1819). ‘ 

BERTIN, ROSE, milliner to Marie Antoinette, famed 
for her devotion to the ill-fated queen. : 

BERTINAZZI, a celebrated actor, born at Turin, long 
a favourite in Paris (1710-1783). 

BERTRAND and RATON, two personages in La 
Fontaine’s fable of the Monkey and the Cat, of 
whom R. cracks the nut and B. eats it. 

ER DU GUESCLIN. See Du GUESCLIN. 

BER’TRAND, HENRI GRATIEN, COMTE, a French 
general, and faithful adherent of Napoleon, accom- 
panied him in all his campaigns, to and from Elba, 
as well as in his exile at St. Helena; conducted his 
remains back to France in 1840 (1773-1844). 

BERTRAND DE MOLLEVILLE, Minister of Maine 
under Louis XVI.; a fiery partisan ¢ royalt™, 

surnamed the enfant terrible of the monarchy 
(1744-1818). 

BERTON, PIERRE, French composer of operas (1726- 
1780). Henri, his son, composed operas; wrote 
a treatise on harmony (1761-1844). 

ERULLE, CARDINAL, born at Troyes; founder of 
the order of Carmelites and of the Congregation of 
the Oratory (1576-1629). 

AMES FITZ-JAMES, DUKE OF, a 
natural son of James II., a naturalised Frenchman ; 
defended the rights of his father; was present with 
him at the battle of the Boyne; distinguished 
himself in Spain, where he gained the victory of 
Almanza ; was made marshal of France; fell at the 
siege of Philippsburg ; left ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ (1670-1734). 

BERWICK, NORTH, a place on the S. shore of the 
Forth, in Haddingtonshire; a summer resort, 
especially for the golfing links. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED, a town on the Scottish side 
of the Tweed, at its mouth, reckoned since 1885 in 
Northumberland, though at one time treated as a 
separate county; of interest from its connection 
with the Border wars, during which it frequently 
changed hands, till in 1482 the English became 
masters of it. 

BERWICKSHIRE, a fertile Scottish county between 
the Lammermoors, inclusive, and the Tweed; is 
divided into the Merse, a richly fertile plain in the 
S., the Lammermoors, hilly and pastoral, dividing 
the Merse from Mid and East Lothian, and Lauder- 
dale, of hill and dale, along the banks of the Leader ; 
Greenlaw the county town. 

BERZE’LIUS, JOHAN JAKOB, BARON, a celebrated 
Swedish chemist, one of the creators of modern 
chemistry ; instituted the chemical notation by 
symbols based on the notion of equivalents; deter- 
mined the equivalents of a great numiger of simple 
bodies, such as cerium and selenium; discovered 
selenium, and thorium and zirconium, and shared 
with Davy the honour of propounding the electro- 
chemical theory; he ranks next to Linnzus as a 
man of science in Sweden (1779-1848). 

BESANCON, capital of the dep. of Doubs, in France; 
a very strong place fortified by Vauban; seat of an 
archbishopric; abounds in relics of Roman and 
medieval times; watchmaking a staple industry, 
employing some 15,000 of the inhabitants; manu- 
factures also porcelain and carpets. 

BESANT, MRS. ANNIE, *#¢ée WOOD, born in London; 
of Irish descent ; married to an English clergyman, 
from whom she was legally separated; took a keen 
interest in social questions and secularism; drifted 
into theosophy, of which she became an active 
propagandist (1847- ). 

BESANT, SIR WALTER, a man of letters, born at 
Portsmouth; eminent chiefly as a novelist of a 
healthily realistic type; wrote a number of novels, 
some jointly with James Rice, of which “ The 
Golden Butterfly,’ “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,”’ and 
“Dorothy Forster’’ are best known. One of his 
books, “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” Utopian 
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AL, BARON. a Swiss, commandant of Paris 
under Louis XVI.; a royalist stunned into a state 
of helpless dismay at the first outbreak of the 
Revolution in Paris; could do nothing in the face 
of it but run for his life (1722-1791). 

BESIKA BAY, a bay on the Asiatic coast, near the 
‘mouth of the Dardanelles. ; 
BESME, a Bohemian in the pay of the Duke of Guise ; 
assassinated Coligny, and was himself killed by 

Berteauville, a Protestant gentleman, in 1571. 

BESSARA/’BIA, a province to the SW. of Russia, 
between the Dniester and tlte Pruth; a cattle- 
breeding province ; exports cattle, wool, and tallow. 
In 1918 it was added to Rumania. 

BESSAR’ION, JOHN, cardinal, native of Trebizond; 
contributed by his zeal in Greek literature to the 
fall of scholasticism and the revival of letters; tried 
Sard to unite the Churches of the East and the 

e West; ,ioined the latter, and was made cardinal ; 
too mush of a Grecian to recommend himself to the 
popehood, to which he was twice over nearly elevated 
(1395-1472). 

BESSEL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, a Prussian astro- 
nomer of prominent ability, born at Minden; pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Konigsberg, and director 
of the Observatory ; discovered—what was a great 
achievement—the parallax of the fixed star 61 
Cygni; his greatest work, ‘‘ Fundamenta Astro- 
nomie,’’ on which he spent ten years, a marvel, 
like all he did, of patient toil and painstaking 
accuracy (1784-1846). 

BESSEMER, SIR HENRY, civil engineer and inventor, 
born at Charlton, Herts; of his many inventions 
the chief is the process, named after him, of con- 
verting pig-iron into steel at once by blowing a 
blast of air through the iron while in fusion till 
everything extraneous is expelled and only a 
definite quantity of carbon is left in combination, 
a process which has revolutionised the iron and 
steel trade all over the world, leading, as has been 
calculated, to the production of thirty times as much 
steel as before and at one-fifth of the cost per ton 
(1813-1898). 

BESSIERES, JEAN BAPTISTE, Duke of Istria, 
marshal of France, born at Languedoc, of humble 
parentage ; rose from the ranks; a friend and one 
of the ablest officers of Napoleon, and much esteemed 
by_ him ; distinguished himself in the Italian cam- 
paign, in Kgypt, and at Marengo; was shot at 
Tjitzen the day before the battle (1768-1813). 

BESSUS, a satrap of Bactria under Darius, who 
assassinated his master after the battle of Arbela, 
but was delivered over by Alexander to Darius’s 
brother, by whom he was put to death, 828 B.o. 

BESTIARY, a name given to a class of medieval books 


treating animals, viewed allegorically. 
BETA PARTICLES, electrons (¢.v.) emitted during 
certain radioactive changes. They are lighter, 


faster, and more penetrating than the alpha particles 
(q.v.); some beta particles have a velocity closely 
approaching that of light. See RADIOACTIVITY. 

BETELGEUSB, a variable giant star of 1st magnitude 
in constellation Orion. 

BETHANY, village on b. of the Mount of Olives, abode 
of Lazarus and his sisters ; the scene of the ascension 
of Christ. 

BETHEL (i.e. house of God), a place 11 m. N, of 
Jerusalem, scene of Jacob’s dream, and famous in 
the history of the patriarchs, 

BETHENCOURT, a Norman baron, in 1425 discovered 
and conquered the Canaries, and held them as a fief 
of the crown of Castile. 

BETHLEHEM, a village 6 m. 8S. of Jerusalem, the 
birthplace of Jesus Christ and King David, with a 
convent containing the Church of the Nativity ; 
near it is the grotto where St. Jerome translated the 
Bible into Latin, 

BETHLEN-GABOR, prince of Transylvania, assumed 
the title of king of Hungary; assisted Bohemia in 
the ‘Thirty Years’ war (1580-1629). 
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BETTERTON, THOMAS, born at Votpintn: a 
tragic actor and producer, and as such an 
of Shakespeare on, it is believed, the 
lines (1635-1710). 
BETTING TAX, a tax on bookmakers’ turnover 
included in Winston Churchill’s budget of 1926 and 
abolished by him in 19%), as it failed to produce the 
anticipated revenue. 
ETTY, W. HENRY, a boy actor, known as the Infant 
Roscius ; amassed a fortune; the kouse of Commons 
once adjourned to see him’ act ‘‘ Hamlet” (1791- — 


1874). 

BEULE, CHARLES ERNEST, a French statesman and 
archeologist; superintended excavations of the 
Acropolis of Athens; held office in the eee 
Assembly under Macmahon (1826-1874). 

BEUST, COUNT VON, a German statesman, born al 
Dresden ; Minister for Foreign Affairs in Saxony ; of 
strong conservative leanings, friendly to Austria ; 
became Chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian empire ; j 
adopted a liberal policy; sympathised with France 
in the Franco-German war; resigned office in 1871; 
left ‘“‘ Memoirs ’’ (1809-1886). a 
E » & manufacturing town in Prussian Silesia, 
in the centre of a mining district. 

VERLEY, a Yorkshire manufacturing town, 8 m. 
NW. of Hull, with a Gothic minster, which contains 
the tombs of the Percys. 

BEVERLEY, JOHN, a learned man, tutor to the 
Venerable Bede, archbishop of York, and founder 
of a college for secular priests at Beverley ; was one 
of the most learned men of his time; d. 721. 

BEVIS OF SOUTHAMPTON, or HAMPTON, SIR, a 
famous knight of English medizval romance, which 
was founded on an older Italian tale of chivalry; a 
man of gigantic stature, whose marvellous feats are 
recorded in Drayton’s ‘‘ Polyolbion.”’ 

BEWICK, THOMAS, a distinguished wood-engraver, 


born in Northumberland, apprenticed to the trade — 


in Newcastle ; showed his art first in woodcuts for 
his ‘‘ History of Quadrupeds,”’ the success of which 
led to the publication of his ‘‘ History of British 
Birds,”’ in which he established his reputation both 
as a naturalist, in the truest sense, and an artist 
(1753-1828). 

BEWICK, WILLIAM, a great wood-engraver: did a 
ra from the Elgin Marbles for Goethe (1795- 

BEYLE, MARIE HENRI, French critic and novelist, 
usually known by his pseudonym ‘“ De Stendal”’ 
or “Stendhal”; born at Grenoble; wrote 
criticism ‘‘ De l’Amour,”’ and in fiction ‘‘ La Char- 
treuse de Parme” and ‘Le Rouge e@ le Noir”; 
an ambitious writer and a cynic (1788-1842). 

BEYPUR, a port in the Madras presidency, a railway 
terminus, with coal and iron in the neighboushood. 

BEYROUT, the most flourishing commercial city on 
the coast of Syria, and the port of Damascus, a 
which it is distant 55 m.; a very ancient placeg 

BEZA, THEODORE, a French Protestant theologian 
born in Burgundy, of good birth; professor an 
Greek at Lausanne; deputed from @ermany to 
intercede for the Huguenots in France, persuaded 
the king of Navarre to favour the Protestants ; — 
settled in Geneva, became the friend and sie@scessor 
of Calvin; wrote a book, ‘‘ De Heréticis a Civili 
Magistratu Puniendis,”’ in which he justified the 
burning of Servetus, and a “* History of the Reformed 
Churches ”’ in France (1519-1605). 

BEZANTS, Byzantine gold and silver coins of varying 
weight and value, introduced by the Crusaders into 
iingland, where they were current till the time of 
Kdward ITI. 

BEZIERS, a manufacturing town in 
Elerault, 49 m. SW. of Montpellier ; 
silk fabrics and confectioner¥., 

BHAGALPUR’, a town in Bengal, on the right bank 


the dep. of 
manufactures 


of the Ganges, 265 m. NW, of Calcutta; chief 
product of district indigo, ®% 
BHAGAVAD GITA (i.e. Song of Krishna), a poem 
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wai + wen in Burmah, the chief centre of trade 
with China, conducted mainly by Chinese, and a 
station, only 40 m. from the Chinese 
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» Indian author of apothegms, who 
rte to have ok in the 11th century B.c., and 
; ve been of royal rank. 
BHILS, an aboriginal pro-Aryan race of Central India, 
living in the hilly districts and still untrained to 
settled life; number 750,000. 
BHOD-PA, name given to the aborigines of Tibet, 
and applied by the Hindus to all the Tibetan 


: (9) *. 
India, under British protection, with a capital city 
of the same name; under a government that has 
been always friendly to Britain. 

BHUTAN, an independent state in the Eastern Hima- 
layas, with magnificent scenery; subsidised by 
Britain; has a government like that of ‘Tibet, 

with religion the same, though the people are at a 
low stage of civilisation; the country exports 
horses, musk, and salt. 

BIAF’RA, BIGHT OF, a large bay in the Gulf of Guinea 
in W. Africa; includes several islands, and receives 
into it the waters of the Calabar rivers. 

‘RITZ, a bathing-place on the Bay of Biscay, 
6m. SW. of Bayonne ; became a place of fashionable 
resort by the visits of. the Empress Eugénie. 

BIAS, one of the seven wise men of Greece, born at 
Priene, in Ionia; lived in the 6th century B.c. 
many wise sayings are ascribed to him; oo dis- 
tinguished for his indifference to possession 

eo lh cagl a bay off the coast of China, infested with 


BIBLE, THE (i.e. the Book par excellence, and not 
80 much a book 4s a library of books), a collection 
of sacred writings divided into two parts, the Old 
Testament and the New: the Old, written in 
Hebrew, comprehending three groups of books, the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, 

bearing on the religion, the history, the institutions, 
and the manners of the Jews; and the New, written 
in Greek, comprehending the Four Gospels, the Acts 
of the Anostles, and the Epistles. The Old Testa- 
ment was translated into Greek at Alexandria by 
72 Jews, 280 B.c., and is known as the Septuagint ; 
and the whole book, Old and New, was translated 
int?Latin in a grotto near Bethlehem by St. Jerome, 
A.D. 385-404, and is known as the Vulgate, after which 
the two came to be regarded by the Church as of 
e@ual divine authority and as sections of one book. 
It may be permitted to note that the Bible is written 
ughout, not in a speculative or a scientific, but 
& spiritual interest, and that its final aim is to guide 
men in the way of life. The spirit in which it is 
com is the spirit of conviction; its essence, 
bot# in thg root of it and the fruit of it, is faith, and 
that primarily in a moral power above, and ultimately 
& moral principle within, both equally divine. The 
One principle of the book is that loyalty to the 
vine commands is the one foundation of all well- 
being, individual and social. 

LE NS, a sect of Methodism fourided in 
1815 in Devon by William O’Bryan, and merged in 
1907 with the United Methodists. 

LE SOCIETY, THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 
founded in 1803, wit) George Borrow (q.v.) as one of 
its agents. 

BIBLES WITH NICKNAMES, s0 called from printers’ 
errors in the pages. . The best known are the Vi inegar 
Bible, which has S vinegar ’ Y 2e vineyard,” the 
Wicked Bible, which omits the “not” from the 
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Seventh Commandment, and the Breeclies Bible, 
which applies the word to part of a woman’s dress. 

PAUPERUM (i.e. Bible of the Poor), he book 
consisting of some 50 leaves, with pictures 0 Merce 
in the Life of Christ, and explanatory inscfiptions 
in Latin verse, printed, from wooden blocks, in ie 
15th century, before the invention of prfntirfe b 
movable types. 
BICESTER, a market town in Oxfordshire 12 m. NE. of 
Oxford. Cattle fairs are held here, and the manu- 
factures include beer, leather, and rope. There are 
remains of a 12th-century abbey. 
CETRE, a hospital, originally a Carthusian monas- 
tery, in the S. side of Paris, with a commanding 
view of the Seine and the city; named after an 
archbishop of Winchester; since used for old 
soldiers, as a prison, and now for confirmed lunatics. 
CHAT, MARIE FRANCOIS XAVIER, an eminent 
French anatomiste and physiologist; physician to 
the Hotel-Dieu, Paris; one of the first to resolve 
the structure of the human body into, as “ Sartor, és 
has it, “‘ cellular, vascular, and muscular tissues ”’ 
his great work ‘“‘ Anatomie Générale appliquée a 
4 Physiologie et a la Médecine ’’; died at 31 ee 1- 


02). 

BICKERSTAFF, ISAAC, the pen-name en “hg 
Swift and Steele in many of their writing# 

BICKERSTETH, EDWARD, English clergyman; 
author of several evangelical works, and one of the 
founders of the Evangelical Alliance (1786-1850). 

BICKERTON, SIR RICHARD, admiral, served in 
several nuva]l engagements, and died commander-in- 
chief at Plymouth (1759-1832). 

BICYCLES, first used about 1800, feet being pushed 
against the ground to propel them. The “ bone- 
shaker ’’ came in 1865, and the “‘ penny-farthing ”’ 
about 1880, types which were followed by the 
*‘ safety bicycle ’’ with two wheels of the same size. 
Pneumatic tyres and free wheels were added later. 

BIDDERY WARE, ware of tin, copper, lead, and zinc, 
made at Bidar, in India. 

BIDDING PRAYER, an exhortation to prayer in some 
special reference, followed by the Lord’s Prayer, 
in which the congregation joins. 

BIDDLE, JOHN, a Socinian writer in the time of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth; much perse- 
cuted for his belief, and was imprisoned, but released 
by Cromwell; regarded as the founder of English 
Unitarianism ; author of a ‘‘ Confession of Faith 
concerning the Holy Trinity ’’ (1615-1662). 

BIDPAI, or PILPAY, the presumed author of a collec- 
tion of Hindu fables of ancient date, in extensive 
circulation over the East, and widely translated. 

BIELA’S COMET, discovered in 1826 by Biela, an 
Austrian officer, was found to have a period of 
6% years. On its appearance in January, 1846, it 
was found to have divided into two parts, which 
were farther apart when the comet was next 
observed in 1852. It was not visible in 1859 or 
1866, but in 1872, at the time when the comet was 
expected (Nov. 10), an unprecedented shower of 
meteors fell upon the earth. Biela’s comet had 
disintegrated and the earth had passed jgehrough the 
remains. 

BIELEFELD, a manufacturing town in Westphalia, 
with a large trade in linen, and the centre of the 


trade. 

BIELU’KA, with its twin peaks, highest of the Altai 
Mountains, 11,100 ft. 

BIENNE, LAKE OF, in the Swiss canton of Berne; 
the Aar is led into it when in flood, so as to prevent 
inundation below; on the shores of it are remains 
of laké-dwellings, and an island in it, St. Pierre, the 
retreat of Rousseau in 1765. 

BIFROST, a bridge in the Norse mythology stretching 
from heaven to earth, of firm solidity and exquisite 
workmanship, represe nted in the rainbow, of which 
the colours are the reflections of the precious stones. 

BIGELOW, ERASTUS BRIGHAM, American inventor 
of weaving machines, born in Massachusetts (1814-— 
1879). 

BIGELOW, POULTNEY, American author; wrote 
“The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’”’ and ** White 
Man’s Africa’’; a student of German affairs (1855-— 


). 
BIG-ENDIANS, a name given to the Catholics, as 
Little-endians is the name given to the Protestants, 


Let BIGGAR 


regarded as heretics Bt latter because they 
break their eggs at the big end. 

BIGGAR, a town in Lanarkshire, birthplace of Dr. John 

© Brown and of the Gladstone ancestry. 

BIGELOW imaginary author of poems in the Yankee 
dialect, written by James Russell Lowell. 

BIJAPUR’, city in the presidency of Bombay, once 
the capital of an extensive kingdom, now deserted, 
but with remains of its former greatness. __ ‘ 

BILBA’O, capital of the Basque prov. of Biscay, in 
Spain; a commercial city of ancient date, famous 
at one time for its steel, specially in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, when a rapier was called a “ bilbo.”’ 

BILDERDIJK, WILLEM, Dutch poet, 
Amsterdam (1756-1831). 

BILE, a fluid secreted from the blood by the liver to 
aid in digestion, the secretion o# which is most active 
after food. 

ILLAUD-VARENNES, JEAN NICOLAS, ‘‘a grim, 
resolute, unrepentant’? member of the Jacobin 
Club; egged on the mob during the September 
massacres in the name of liberty; was president 
ef the Convention; assisted at the fall of Robes- 

e pierre, but could not avert his own; was deported 
to Suriffam, and content tc die there rather than 
return to France, which Bonaparte made him free 
to do; died at Port-au-Prince (1756-1819). 

BILLAUT, ADAM, the caipenter poet, called “‘ Maitre 
Adam,’ born at Nevers, and designated ‘‘ Virgile 
au Rabot” (a carpenter’s plane); d. 1662. 

S, a game known in England as long ago 
as the 16th century (cf. ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,”’ 
Act 2, Se. v.). It is believed to have been invented 
by a Spaniard, and has grown rapidly in favour 
since the middle of last century. J. Roberts, 
W. Cook, Mitchell, C. Dawson, Diggle, Stevenson, 
Inman, Reece, Davis, W. Smith, and Newman have 
been some of the leading exponents of the game in 
this country, to whom must be added W. Lindrum, 
the Australian champion. 

BILLINGS, ROBERT WILLIAM, architect. born in 
London; delineator of old historical buildings ; 
his great work ‘‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland,” richly illustrated; was engaged 
in the restoration of old buildings, as well as de- 
lineating them (1813-1874). 

BILLINGSGATE, a fish-market in London, below 
London Bridge; also a name given to low, coarse 
language indulged in there. 

BILLINGTON, ELIZABETH, née WEICHSEL, a cele- 
brated singer, born in London, of German descent ; 
ag = her celebrity to the last; died at Venice 
in p 

BILNEY, THOMAS, martyr, born in Norfolk, a priest 
who adopted the reformed doctrine: was twice 
arraigned, and released on promise not to preach, 
but could not refrain, and was at last burned as a 
heretic in 1531. 

BIMINI, a fabulous island with a fountain possessed 
of the virtue of restoring youth, 

BINARY, OmgOUBLE, STARS, were first studied by Sir 
Wm. Herschel, 1738-1822 (q.v.). These systems 
consist of one star revolving about another, giving 
rise in some cases to a variation in the apparent 
brightness. Though many of the binaries reveal 
their double nature in a powerful telescope, others 
are only identified by the spectroscope or by the 
variation in their brightness. Data obtained from 
the observation of double stars enable us to calculate 
their masses. 

BINET, a French littérateur, translator of Horace 
and Virgil (1732-1812). 

BINGEN, a manufacturing gnd trading town on the 
left bank of the Rhine, in Grand-Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, opposite which is the tower associated 
with the myth of Bishop Hatto (¢.v.). 

BINGHAM, JOSEPH, an English divine, bom at 
Wakefield; author of “‘ Origines Ecclesiastice,” a 
laborious and learned work: lost his all in the 
South-Sea Scheme and died (1668-1723). 

BINYON, LAURENCE, poet. He showed early gifts 
by winning the Newdigate Prize at Oxford, and 
then worked as an assistant in the British Museum. 
Besides many war poems he wrote ‘‘ The Death of 
Adam.” His line ‘* They shall grow not old as we 


born at 


e& 
in the imaginary kingdom of Lilliput, in Swift's 
“Gulliver's Travels,” of which the former are 
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that are left ss "is quoted Oe Sane 

war memorials . 
SHEMISTRY, the study.of the chemical 1 

the changes urring in living 
and animals. 

BIOGENESIS, name of the theory that ves life 
from life, and opposed to Abiogenesis (¢.v.- 

BIOLOGY, the science of life in a purely 
reference, or of life in organised ies generally, 
including Get of pe in its varied forms and 
through its successive stages. : 

BION, a Greek pastoral poet of 3rd_century B.C., born — 
at Smyrna; a contemporary of _Theocritus ; settled — 
in Sicily ; was poisoned it is said, by a rival; little 
of his poetry survives. 

BIOT, JEAN B , an eminent French mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and physicitt, born at Paris ; 
professor of Physics in the College of France; took — 
part in measuring an arc of the meridian along with 
Arago; made observations on the polarisation of 
light by liquids such as turpentine and soluti$ns of — 
sugar and tartaric acid, and contributed numerous 
memoirs to scientific journals; wrote works on 
astronomy (1774-1862). 

BIRAGUE, RENE DE, cardinal and chancellor of © 
France, born at Milan; charged, especially by 
contemporary historians, with being the chief insti- 
gator of the St. Bartholomew Massacre (1507-1583). 

BIRCH, SAMUEL, archeologist and Egyptologist, 
born in London; keeper of Oriental antiquities in 
the British Museum; had an extensive knowledge 
of Egyptology, wrote largely, and _contributed ; 
Terre] = Nn.” and kindred archzeological subjects 

BIRCH, THOMAS, antiquary, born in London; wrote 
a history of the Royal Society (1705-1766). 

BIRCH-PFEIFFER, CHARLO actress, born in 

srg acted in Berlin; wrote dramas (1800- 


1868). 
BIRD, EDWARD, an English genre painter, born in 
Wolverhampton, settled in Bristol; among his 
works are the ‘‘ Choristers Rehearsing,’’ the “* Field 
of Chevy Chase,’”’ and the ‘‘ Day after the Battle,”’ 
pronounced his masterpiece (1772-1819). 
IRD, ISABELLA. See BISHOP. 
IRD, WILLIAM, or BYRD, a musician in the time of 
Elizabeth, composed madrigals and much sacred 
music; ‘‘ Non Nobis, Domine,” is ascribed to him ; 


(1563-1623). 
WILLIAM, entered 


BIRDWOOD, GENERAL SIR 
Army in 1883, served on the North-West Frontier in 
1898 and in the Boer war. In 1915 he was in com- 
mand of the forces in the Dardanelles campaign, and 
nee — Commander-in-Chief in India in 1925 

BIREN, DUKE OF COURLAND, son of a peasant, 
favourite of the Russian Empress Anne; held the 
reins of government even after her death; ruled 
with great cruelty; was banished to Siberia, but 
recalled, and had his honours restored t® him, which 
six years after he relinquished in favour of his 
eldest son (1687-1772). 

BIRKBECK, GEORGE, a Yorkshireman, was a 
zealous promoter all over the country of mechanics’ 
institutes, and founder of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
London, afterwards known as Birkbeck College, in® 
association with Brougham and others interested in 
the diffusion of useful knowledge (1776-1841). 

BIRKENHEAD, in Cheshire, on the Mers#y, opposite 
Liverpool and a suburb of it; a town of rapid 
growth, due to the vicinity of Liverpool; has large 
shipbuilding yards and docks. e 

BIRKENHEAD, EARL OF (F. E. Smith),“British poli- 
tician. Educated at Birkenhead and Oxford, he rose 
rapidly at the bar, entered Parliament as Conserva- 
tive for Liverpool in 1906, and won a name as “ The 
Galloper’’ in support of the Ulster Unionists in 
1914, He became Attorney-General in 1915, Lord 
Chancellor in 1919, and was Secretary for India 
from 1924 to 1928, when he left politics for a 
commercial career (1872-— Ds 

BIRKENHEAD, SIR JOHN, a.volitical writer, several 
times imprisoned during the Commonwealth for 
his obtrusive royalism (1615-1679). 

BIRMINGHAM, in the NW. of Warwickshire, 112 m. 
NW. of London by rail; isNXhe chief town of the 
Midlands, and celebrated all over the world for its 


BIRNAM 


the “* home of a thousand trades.” 
and ma@hinery, fine gold, silver, 

ware, cutlery and ammunition 

pe#hs, buttons, nails, and screws 

It is a picturesque town, with 

dings, libraries, art gallery and 

educational institutions, a cathedral, and 

great town-hall. Of this town Burne-Jones was 

native, and Priestley, George Dawson, and Dale 
dissenting ministers, while it sent the Chamber- 
to Parliament. 

RNAM, a hill near Dunkeld, in Perthshire ; contains 

of a forest mentioned in ‘* Macbeth.”’ 

R0N, a madcap lord in * Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 

2N, BARON DE, of France, born at 

Périgord ; served bravely under Henry IV.; though 

a Catholic, favoured the Huguenots; narrowly 

escaped at the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; was 
killed at the siege of Epernay; carried a notebook 

everywhere, and so observant was he that 
it into a proverb, “‘ You will find it in Biron’s 
notebook ” (1524-1592). 

BIRON, DUC DE, son of the preceding; served also 
bravely under Henry IV.; but being a man of no 
principle and discontented with the reward he got 
for his services, intrigued with the Duke of Savoy 
and with Spain against Henry; was arrested and 
sent to the Bastille, where, after trial, he was 
beheaded (1562-1602). x 

RT. HON. AUGUSTINE, British politician. 

Entering Parliament as a Liberal in 1889, he served 

as Minister of Education in Campbell-Bannerman’s 

Government in 1905. in 1907 he became Secretary 

for Ireland, a post he resigned in 1916 on account of 
the Dublin Easter rebellion (1850— ). 

BISCAY, BAY OF, a bay in the Atlantic, extending 
from Cape Ortegal, in Spain, to Cape Finisterre, in 
France, and 400 m. broad, of depth varying from 
20 to 200 fathoms, and, under SW. winds particu- 
larly, one of the stormiest of seas. 

OF, KARL GUSTAV, chemist, born at Nurem- 
berg. professor at Bonn; experimented on the 
inflammable power of gas (1792-1870). 

BISCHOFF, THEODOR LUDWIG » dis- 
tinguished biologist, born at Hanover; made a 
special study of embryology; was professor of 
Anatomy at Heidelberg, of Physiology at Giessen, 
and of both at Munich (1807-1882). 

BISHOP, ISABELLA (BIRD), distinguished lady 
traveller and authoress; visited North America, 
Japan, China, Malaysia, and Korea; the first 
woman elected a member of the Royal Geographical 
Society; interested herself in medical missions 
abroad; wrote “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” 
“The Englishwoman in America,’’ &c. (1832-1904). 

OP, SIR HENRY ROWLEY, an English com- 
poser, born in London, composer and director of 
music in Covent Garden Theatre for 14 years; was 
for a brief space professor of Music in Edinburgh 
Universit?, and eventually held a similar chair in 
Oxford (1786-1855). 

BISHOP AUCKLAND, a town on the Wear 10 m. SW. 
of Burham, and in the county of Durham. It 
contains the Bishop’s palace, or castle, which was 
built in Edward I.’s reign. Chief industries, coal- 


, and engineering. 

BISHOP OF HIPPO, St. Augustine, as once in office 

ere. 

BISLEY, a-village in Surrey, noted for the annual 
meeting of the National Rifle Association in the 
summer, when the best shots in the world compete 
‘for @he Kjng’s Prize and teams from the public 
schools fof the Ashburton Shield. 

ARCHIPELAGO, the German name for 
New Britain, NE. of New Guinea; under pro- 
tectorate of Australia. 

-SCHONHAUSEN, EDUARD LEOPOLD, 
PRINCE VON, born at Schénhausen; roused in 
civil life by the events of 1848; took a bold stand 
against revolutionary ideas and measures; con- 
ceived the idea of freeing the several States of 
Germany from foreign control and welding them 
into one under the 8rown of Prussia. Summoned 
in 1862 by King William to be his political adviser, 
his influence was at first distrusted, but the annexa- 
tion of Sleswig-Ho#tein by force of arms in 1863 
raised him into general favour. His next feat, the 
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humiliation of Austria at Koniggritz in fg66, and 
the consequent erection of a German Confederation, 
with Prussia at its Bead, qpiede him the idol of the 
nation. His treatment of Napoleon III. pegrckes 
the latter into a declaration of war, and an 
advance on the part of the French against Berlin. 
To the surprise of nearly all Europe, the “Gerfhans 
proved to be a nation of soldiers, marshalled as 
army never was before, and beat the French 
ignominiously back from the Rhine. Count 
Bismarck had the satisfaction of seeing the power 
of France, that still threatened, as well as that of 
Austria, helpless at his feet, the German empire 
restored under a Hohenzollern king, and himself 
installed as chancellor of the monarch he had served 
so well. Nothing he did after this—though he 
reformed the coinage, codified the law, established 
protection, increased the army, and repressed 
Socialism—equallea this great feat. He ceased to 
be chancellor of Germany on the accession of William 
II., because the young king felt he would have a 
freer hand with a minister more likely to be under 
his control (1815-1898). 

BISMUTH, a grey metal similar to antimony used for 
many alloys; its compounds are used extensivgly 
in medicine. 

BISON, the name given to two species @f the o@ 
family, of which the European branch is almost 
extinct. The North American bison was once in 

- danger of being exterminated, but remnants of 
herds were collected by the Canadian government, 
and these are now preserved and are multiplying in 
parts of the north-west. The bison is remarkable 
for the development of the fore part of its body, 
for its heavy mane and beard. 

BISSA’GOS, a group of some 20 volcanic islands off 
the coast of Senegambia, with a large negro popula- 
tion; yield tropical products, and belong now to 
Portugal. 

BISSEN, HERMANN WILHELM, a Danish sculptor, 
born in Sleswig ; a pupil of Thorwaldsen ; entrusted 
by him to finish a statue he left unfinished at his 
death ; he produced some fine works, but his best 
known are his ‘‘ Cupid Sharpening his Arrow ’”’ and 
“* Atalanta Hunting ’”’ (1798-1868). 

ITHUR, a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 
12 m. above Cawnpore, where Nana Sahib lived 
and concocted the conspiracy which developed into 
the mutiny of 1857. 

BITHYNIA, a country in the NW. of Asia Minor, 
anciently so called ; the people of it were of Thracian 


origin. 

BITLIS, a high-lying town in Asiatic Turkey, 62 m. 
W. of Van; stands in a valley 8470 ft. above the 
sea-level, with a population of Mohammedans and 
Armenians. 

BITTER LAKES, two pieces of water in Egypt which 
form part of the Suez Canal. 

BITUMEN, an inflammable mineral substance, pre- 
sumably of vegetable origin, called Naphtha when 
liquid and light-coloured, Petroleum when less fluid 
or ga Maltha when viscid, and Asphalt when 
solid. 

BITZIUS, a Swiss author, composed stoMes of Swiss 
life under the nom de plume of Jeremias Gotthelf, 
fascinating from their charming simplicity and 
truth; he was much admired by Ruskin; was by 
profession a Protestant pastor, continuing to dis- 
charge his duties till his death (1797-1854). 

BIZERTA, a seaport of Tunis, northernmost town in 
Africa, 38 m. NW. of the capital, with an excellent 
harbour. 

BIZET, GEORGES, an operatic composer, born at 
Paris ; his greatest work ‘‘ Carmen ’”’; died of heart- 
disease shortly after its appearance (1838-1875). 

BLACK, JOSEPH, a celebrated chemist, born at 
Bordeaux, of Scottish parents ; the discoverer of what, 
has been called latent heat, but what is really trans- 
formed energy; professor of Chemistry, first in 
Glasgow, then in Edinburgh, where his lectures were 


very popular; his discoveries in chemistry were 
fruitful in results and showed that carbon dioxide 
combines with bases to form salts (1728-1799). 
BLACK, WILLIAM, novelist, born in Glasgow ; started 
life as a journalist in connection with the Morning 


Star ; wrote some 30 novels, about the West Hich- 
lands of Scotland, rich in picturesque description : 
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LAUR off 300 victims; caught at the assize from 
the prisoners under trial. 

BLACK BOOK OF THE ADMIRALTY, THE, was lost 
at the end of the eighteenth century, but was found 
in 1874 at the bottom of a chest belonging to a 
former Registrar of the Admiralty Court, and is 
now kept in a locked glass-topped table in the room 
of the President of that court. It contains the 
most ancient laws of the sea in force in this country, 
which were based on the Laws of Oleron in use 
during the Crusades, which were in turn based on 
the Sea Law of Rhodes, Oleren is the island at the 
mouth of the Charente, and the laws are said to 
have been promulgated by Queen Eleanor of Guienne, 
the mother of Richard the First, who is sometimes 
given the credit of introducing them into England. 
The book is about 9 in. high and 6} in. broad, and 
es leaves are of thin parchment and tough paper. 

BLACK DEATH, a name given to a succession of fatal 
epidem&s that devastated the world from China to 
Ireland in the 14th century, believed to be the same 
as the Oriental piague, though attended with peculiar 
symptoms; the most serious was that of 1348, 
which, as is reckoned, stripped England alone of 
one-third of its inhabitants. 

BLACK FOREST, a wooded mountain chain 4000 ft. 
high (so called from the black pines that cover it), 
which runs parallel with the Rhine, and E. of it, 
through Wiirtemberg and Baden, from the Swiss 
frontier to Karlsruhe; is remarkable for its pictur- 
esque scenery and its mineral wealth; it possesses 
many health resorts, as Baden-Baden and Wildbad, 
where are mineral springs; silver, copper, cobalt, 
lead, and iron are wrought in many places; the 
women and children of the region make articles of 
woodwork, such as wooden clocks, &c. 

BLACK FRIARS, monks of the Dominican order; 
name of a district in London where they had a 
monastery, this having stood near the north end 
of the present Blackfriars Bridge over the Thames. 

BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA, a confined apartment 
20 ft. square, into which 146 English prisoners were 
crammed by the orders of Suraj-ud-Dowlah, Nawab 
of Bengal, on June 20, 1756; their sufferings were 
excruciating, and only 23 survived till morning. 

BLACK LANDS, lands in the heart of Russia, extending 
between the Carpathians and the Urals, constituting 
one-third of the soil, and consisting of a layer of 
black earth or vegetable mould, of from 3 to 20 ft. 
in thickness, and a chief source, from its fertility, 
of the wealth of the country. 

BLACK MONDAY, Easter Monday in 1351, remarkable 
for the extreme darkness that prev ailed, and an 
intense cold, under which many died. 

BLACK PRINCE, Prince of Wales, son of Edward ITI., 
so called, jt is said, from the colour of his armour: 
distinguished himself at Crécy, gained the battle of 
Poitiers, but involved his country in further hostili- 
ties with France ; returned to England, broken in 
health, to die (1380-1376). 

BLACK ROD, GENTLEMAN USHER OF, an official of 
the House of Lords, whose badge of office is a black 
rod surmounted by a gold lion; summons the 
Commons to the House; is also Usher of the Order 
of the Garter. 

BLACK SATURDAY, name given in Scotland to 
Saturday, August 4, 1621; a stormy day of great 
darkness, regarded as a judgement of Heaven against 
Acts then passed in the Scottish Parliament tending 
to establish Episcopacy. 

BLACK SEA, or EUXINE, an inland sea, lying between 
Europe and Asia, twice the size of Britain, being 
700 m. in greatest length and 400 m. in greatest, 
breadth; communicates in the N. with the Sea of 
Azov, and in the SW., through the Bosphorus, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, with the 
Mediterranean. It washes the shores of Turkey, 


Rumania, Bulgaria, Russia, and Asia Minor; 
receives the waters of the Danube, Dneister, Bug, 
and Don, from Kurope, and the Kizil-Irmak and 


ner, AOE given to the presumed power of | 
a cai at Oxford in 1577, which | 
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Turks excluded all other nations from its waters ; 
but the Prussians (1774), Austrians (1784) 
and English (1802) secured trading rights. 
waters are fresher than those of the ocean, and it 
has no noticeable tides. 


LACK WATCH, d regiment, late the 42nd > 
BLACK a High]lan i dark 


and 73rd of the line, called from 
of the tartan; the 4ond- raised originally for the 
preservation of the peace in the Highlands 


BLACKBURN, a manufacturing town in Lan 


BLACKIE, 


BLA 


BLACKMORE, 


B 


B 
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cashire, 
21 m. NW. of Manchester, a centre of the cotton 
industry; is the birthplace of Hargreaves, the 
inventor of the spinning-jenny. 

LACKHEATH, a common 7 m, SE. of vantian! once 
a favourite haunt of highwaymen, now a D 
holiday resort for Londoners; for long provided one 
of the two old golfing-courses in England. 

JOHN STUART, Scottish author, born in 
Glasgow ; he studied German; executed a metrical 
translation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” Part I. ; filled the | 
chair of Humanity in Aberdeen, and afterwards that 
of Greek in Edinburgh ; was a zealous educational 
reformer; took an active interest in eve 
affecting the welfare and honour of Scotland ; 

founded a Celtic Chair in Edinburgh University ; 

did Atschylus and Homer’s “Iliad’’ in verse 
(1809-1895). 

CKLOCK, THOMAS, a clergyman, born in Annan, 
blind from early infancy; after occupying a charge 
for two years, set up as a teacher in Edinburgh; 
was influential in inducing Burns to abandon his 
intention to emigrate, and may be credited, there- 
fore, with saving for his country and humanity at 
large one of the most gifted of his country’s sons ; 

was author of some volumes of poems (1721-1791). 

CHARD DODDRIDGE, novelist 
born in Berks; bred to the bar; wrote several 
novels, the best known ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’ which, — 
though coldly received at first, became highly 
popular (1825-1900). . | 

LACKMORE, SIR RICHARD, physician, bor in 
Wilts; the most voluminous of poetasters, pub- 
lished four long worthless poems, besides essays and 
psalms, &c., and made himself the butt of all the 
wits of the period; one of the writers ridiculed in 
Pope’s ‘* Dunciad’”’; d. 1729. 

LACKPOOL, a watering-place on the coast of Lanca- 
shire, 18 m. NW. of Preston, sometimes called the 
“ Brighton of the North.’’ 

LACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM, an eminent jurist and 
judge, born in London, the son of a silk-mercer; 
was fellow of Pembroke College, Oxferd, and in 
1746 called to the bar; became first Vinerian pro- 
fessor of Law at Oxford; had Jeremy Bentham for 
one of his pupils ; author of the well- known & ; Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England,”’ an authority 
on the subject and a work that has appeared in many 
editions (1723-1780). 
LACKWATER FEVER, a disease, similar to malaria,» 
prevalent in tropical countries. 


BLACKWELL, ALEXANDER, adventurer, born in 


Aberdeen; studied medicine; took to printing; 
thrown into prison for debt; was supported by his 
wife; on his release went to Sw eden, was patgonised 
by the king ; ; convicted of conspiracy, #nd beheaded 
n174 


BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH, a lady doctor, born in 


B 


l. 
BLACKWOOD, SIR HENRY, Sritish admiral, 


Bristol, and the first to hold a medical diploma in 
the United States; graduated in 1849; was ad- 
mitted into the Maternity Hospital in Paris, and 
to St. Bartholomew’s in London, and distinguished 
herself as a social reformer (1821-1910), 

LACKWOOD, ALGERNON, author: educated at 


Wellington and Edinburgh: has written many 
notable novels, including «John Silence,’’ ‘* The 
Lost Valley,” ‘‘ Pan’s Garden,” and several plays 


(1869— 
much 


trusted by Nelson; distinguished at Aboukir Bay 


SLAckwoop 


was present at Nelson’s death ; held 
naval pwitions (1770-1832). 
born in Edinb 


Jer 
Maga, L it was dalled. in 1817, 


; started 

literary advise Professor Wilson 
ae conducted it as editor till his death 
1776-1834). ‘John, his third son, his successor, no 
less distinguished in the cause of literature; pub- 
of Lord Lytton’s and George Eliot’s ‘pooks 


lisher 
(1818-1879). 
HENRI MARIE DE, a French naturalist ; 
devoted himself to medicine; became tant to 
; succeeded him as professor of Comparative 
Anatomy; wrote largel¥ on natural science, and 
y on subjects connected with his appoint- 
BLAU we @ pro@ssor (1777-1850). 
RO T, author of “‘ The Grave,” a thought- 
ful and cultured man, born in Edinburgh; minister 
of Athelstaneford, where he was succeeded by Home, 
th@ author of “‘ Douglas.” His poem has the merit 
rn 4 ne been illustrated by William Blake (1699- 
<a ROBERT, the great English admiral and 

Sea King,’ born at Bridgwater; successful as a 
soldier under the Commonwealth, before he tried 
Seamanship ; took first to sea in pursuit of Prince 
— and the royalist fleet, which he destroyed; 

the Dutch under Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and 
De Witt; sailed under the great guns of Tunis into 
the harbour, where he fired a fleet of Turkish pirates; 
and finally, his greatest feat, annihilated a Spanish 
fleet in Santa Cruz Bay under the shadow of the 
Peak of Teneriffe, ‘ one of the fiercest actions ever 
fought on land or water ’”’ (1598-1657). 

BLAKE, WILLIAM, poet, painter, and engraver, born 
in London, where, with rare intervals, he spent his 
life, a mystic from his very boyhood ; apprenticed 
to an engraver, whom he assisted with his drawings ; 
started on original lines of his own as illustrator of 
books and a painter; devoted his leisure to poetry; 
wrote “‘ Songs of Innocence,” ‘*‘ Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell,” ‘“‘ Gates of Paradise,” and “ Songs of 
Experience *: was an intensely religious man of 
deep spiritual insight, most vivid feeling and 

ation; illustrated, among many notable 
works, , young’ s “‘Night Thoughts,” Blair’s ‘*‘ The 
Grave,” and the Book of Job. He was aman of 
stainless character but eccentric habits, and had 
for wife Catherine Boucher, who under his tuition 
assisted him in his art work (1757-1827). 

» JEAN JOSEPH LOUIS, a French Socialist, 
born at Madrid ; started as a journalist, founded the 
Revue du Progres, and published separately in 1840 
“ Organisation of Labour,’ which had already ap- 
peared in the Revue, a work which gained the favour 
of the working-classes; was member of the Pro- 
visional Government of 1848, and eventually of the 
National embly ; threatened with impeachment, 
fled to gland; returned to France on the fall 
of the Empire, and was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1871: wrote “ History of the French 
Revolution ” ; died at Cannes (1811-1882). 

BLANC, MONT, the highest mountain in the Alps, 
15,780 ft., almost entirely within France; sends 
L&@merous glaciers down its slopes, the Mer de Glace 
oe was first ascended in 1786 by Paccard and 

a 

BLANCHARD, FRANCOIS, a celebrated French 
aeronaut, inventor of the parachute; he fell from 
his balloon and was killed at the Hague (1738-1809). 

BLAN€HAPD, SAMUEL , & prolific periodical 
contributor and play-writer, born at Yarmouth; a 
man of a singularly buoyant spirit, crushed by 
calamities (1804-1845). 

CHE OF CASTILE, wife of Louis VIII. of France 
and mother of St. Louis; regent of France during 
the minority of her son and «during his absence 
on crusade; governed with great discretion and 
firmness ; died of grief over the long absence of her 
son and his rumoured intention to stay in the Holy 
Land (1186-1252), 

BLANCHET, THE ABA&®, French littérateur; author 
= «4 APologues and Tales,’”’ much esteemed (1707- 

BLANDRATA, GIOR@I0, Piedmontese physician, who 
for his religious opinions was compelled to take 


71 


BLOEMERT ee 


refuge, first in Poland, then in Transylvarfia, nies 

he sowed the seeds of ‘Unitarianism (1515-1590). 
BLANQUI, JEROME ADOLPHE, a celebrated French 

ee and d economist, rm at Nice; a disciple of 


J. B. Say, and a free-trader; his principa®work, 
tal of Political Economy in ahaa , Sil 


BLANQUI, LOUIS AUGUSTE, a brother of. thin pre- 
ceding, a French republican of extreme views and 
violent procedure; would appear to have posed 
as a martyr; spent nearly half his life in prison 
(1805-1881). 

BLARNEY STONE, a stone in Castle Blarney, Cork, 
of difficult access, which is said to endow whoso 
kisses it with a fair-spoken tongue, hence the 
or erGa. at of the word. 

; bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia ; the 
patron * of wool: combers; suffered martyrdom in 

* e 

BLASTING GELATINE, a powerful explosive dis- 
covered by Nobel in 1875, consisting of guncotton 
dissolved in nitroglycerine, with which it forms a 
jelly-like mass. 

BLAVATSKY, MME., a theosophist, born in Russia ; 
a great authority on theosophy, the doctrines, of 
which she professed to derive from the fountain 
head in Tibet (1831-1891). 

BLEEK, FRIEDRICH, eminent German Biblical 
exegete and critic of the Schleiermacher school, 
born in Holstein; professor at Bonn; his chief 
work, ‘‘ Commentary on the Hebrews;’’ others are 
Introductions to the Old and to the New Testa- 
ments (1793-1859). 

BLEEK, WILLIAM, son of preceding, a philologist ; 
accompanied Colenso to Natal; author of “ Com- 
parative Grammar of the S. African Languages ’’ 
(1827-1875). 
LEFUSCU, an island separated from Lilliput, in 
Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ by a strait 800 yards 
wide, and inhabited by pigmies ; understood to repre- 
sent France. 

BLENHEIM, a village in Bavaria, near Augsburg ; 

famous for Marlborough’s victory in 1704, and 
giving name to it. 
ENHEIM PARK, near Woodstock, Oxford, the 
gift, with the Woodstock estate, of the country to 
the Duke of Marlborough, for his military services 
in the Spanish Succession war; it was designed by 
Vanbrugh. 

BLERIOT, LOUIS, aviator. He was the first man to 
fly an aeroplane over the English Channel, which he 
did in 1909 (1872-— ). 

BLESSINGTON, COUNTESS OF, an Irish lady cele- 
brated for her beauty and wit; figured much in 
intellectual circles in London; had her salon at 
Kensington; was on intimate terms with Byron, 
and published ‘‘ Conversations with Byron,’’ and 
several novels; being extravagant, fell into debt, 
and had to flee the country (1789-1849). 

BLICHER, STEEN STEENSEN, Danish poet and 
novelist of rural life (1782-1848). 

BLIGH, WILLIAM, a naval officer; served under 
Cook ; commanded the Bounty at Tahjpi, when his 
crew mutinied under his harsh treatment and set 
him adrift, with 18 others, in an open boat, in which, 
after incredible privations, he arrived in England ; 
was afterwards governor of N. S. Wales, but de- 
ported for his rigorous and arbitrary conduct (1754- 


revolutionist and journalist, born 
at Mannheim; took part in the risings of 1848; was 
sentenced to prison in consequence of a pamphlet 
he wrote entitled ‘“‘ German Hunger and German 
Princes,” but rescued by the mob; found refuge 
in England, where heeinterested himself in demo- 
cratic movements, and cultivated his literary as 
well as his political proclivities by contributing to 
magazines (1826-1907). 

BLIND HARRY, a wandering Scottish minstrel of the 
15th century; composed in verse “The Life of 
that Noble Champion of Scotland, Sir William 
Wallace.’’ 

BLIND-WORM. See SLOW-WORM. 

BLINKERT DUNE, a dune near Haarlem, 
above the sea-level. 

BLOEMA:RT, a family of Flemish 
engravers in 16th and 17th centuriés. 


197 ft. 


painters and 
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ap oicanenn capital of the Orange Free State 
on the River Modder, founded in 1846. The town 
has a cathedral, museum, library and theatre, and 

seat of the Suprem ‘Court of the Union. Lord 

Ro s captured it from the Boers in 1900. 

e BLOIS, capital of the deps. of Loire and Cher, France, 
on*the@® Loire, 35 m. 8. of Orleans; a favourite 
residence of Francis I. and Charles Ko oe and the 
scene of events of interest in the history of France. 

BLOMEFIELD, FRANCIS, a clergyman, born in 
Norfolk; author of ‘‘ Topographical History of the 
County of Norfolk ”’ (1705-1751). 

BLOMFIELD, LES JAMES, bishop of London, 
born at Bury St. Edmunds; Greek scholar; active 
in the Church extension of his diocese (1785-1857). 

BLOMFIELD, SIR REGINALD THEODORE, British 
architect. He specialised in garden design and civil 
architecture. Elected A.R.A.in 1905, he was made 
R.A. in 1914 (1856- Nr 

BLONDEL, a troubadour of the 12th century; a 
favourite of Richard Coeur de Lion, who, it is said, 
discovered the place of Richard’s imprisonment in 
Austria by singing the first part of a love-song 
=e Richard and he had composed together, the 

ice of the king responding to the strain. 

BL NDIN, CHARLES, an acrobat and rope-dancer, 

®born at t. Omer, France; celebrated for his feats 
in crossing Niagara Falls on the tight-rope and 
taking a woman over in a wheelbarrow (1824-1897). 

BLOOD, the vital fluid of the human body. It consists 
of a liquid, plasma, containing microscopic corpuscles 
of two : (1) red, containing hemoglobin, 
which absorb oxygen in the lungs and give it out to 
the various parts of the body ; (2) white, in smaller 
numbers than red, which serve to destroy bacteria 
and thus defend the body from disease. ‘The blood 
passes from the heart through the arteries to all 
parts of the body, supplying them with oxygen and 
nourishment; this oxygenated blood is bright red ; 
the blood returns to the heart through the veins, 
removing the waste products from the various parts 
of the body; the blood in the veins is a bluish 
colour. The arteries and veins are connected by 
small channels called capillaries. The circulation 
of the blood was discovered by William Harvey in 


1628. 

BLOOD, THOMAS, COLONEL, an Irish desperado, 
noted for his daring attempts against the life of the 
Duke of Ormonde, and for carrying off the regalia 
in the Tower; unaccountably pardoned by 
Charles II., and received afterwards into royal 
favour with a pension of £500 per annum. He was 
afterwards charged with conspiracy, and committed 
to the King’s Bench, and released; d. 1680. 

BLOODY ASSIZES, the judicial massacres and cruel 
injustices perpetrated by Judge Jeffreys during 
circuit in 1685. 

BLOODY MARY, Queen Mary (q@.v.), on account of her 
persecution of Protestants. 

BLOODY STATUTE, statute of Henry VIII. making 
it a crime involving the heaviest penalties to question 
any of the fundamental doctrines of the Romish 
Church. 

BLOOMERS® a costume for women devised by an 
American, Mrs. Bloomer, and consisting of a short 
skirt and bodice, with loosely made _ trousers; 
although of short popularity it led to the adoption 
of gale Naat feminine dress for cycling and other 
sports. 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT, an English poet, born in 
Suffolk, by trade a shoemaker; author of the 
‘“*Farmer’s Boy,” a highly popular production, 
translated into French and Italian; spent his last 
days in ill-health, struggling with poverty, which 
brought on dejection of mind (1766-1823), 

BLOUNT, CHARLES, a dé€ist, born in London; 
assailant of revealed religion; was involved in all 
the controversies of the time; died by his own hand 
(1654-1693). 

BLOWPIPE, a contrivance by which a current of air 
is driven through a flame, and the flame directed 
upon some fusible substance to fuse or vitrify it. 

BLUCHER, GEBHARD VON, Prussian field-marshal, 
familiarly named ‘‘ Marshal Forwards,’ born at 
Rostock; served first in the Swedish army, then in 
the Prussian; distinguished as a leader of cavalry, 
and met with varying fortune; at the age of 70 com- 
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BLUNTSCHLD 
ianded’ dip writes (oF the Allon amd in 1883; 
tinguished himself t d Leip . wi 
ane the French across * eres lpg: Dar: 


to Paris at Gee time po a 's abdication ; 
defeated by Napoleon at Ligny, June 16, 1815; A 
arrived on the Reid of Waterloo just as st ae the Frene 

were preparing to make their last charge d fate 
tributed to decide the fate of the day (1742-1819). 


BLUE, one of the highest honours in sport, awarded 
at Oxford and Cambridge to those who per against 
the other University. Blues for rowing, cricket, and 
both codes of football are the most highly prized, 
Oxford is a dark blue and Cambridge a light. 

BLUE BOY, THE, Thqmas Gainsborough’s (¢.v.) 
famous portrait of Master Buttall, painted in 1770. 
BLUE MOUNTAINS, a range of thic wooded moun- 

tains traversing Ji amaica from E. W., from 5000 
to 7000 ft. in height; also a chain of mountains in 
New South Wales of two parallel ranges, with a 
deep chasm between, and full of gloomy ravineg and 

beetling precipices, the highest 4100 ft. 

BLUE NOSE, a nickname given to an inhabitant of 
Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 


BLUEBEARD, a wealthy seigneur of fable, the owner 
of a castle; marries a beautiful woman, and leaves 
her in charge of the keys of the apartments in his 
absence, with strict orders not to unlock any of the 
doors, an injunction which she fails to respect, and 
finds to her horror the remains of his former wives 
locked up in one of them; her disobedience is 
discovered, and she is to prepare for death, but is 
rescued, as she lies with her head on the block, by 
the timely arrival of her brothers, who at once 
despatch the husband to his merited doom. English 
eS of the fairy-tale is derived from Perrault’s 

D 

BLUE-BOOKS, Parliamentary documents bound in 
blue paper, as the corresponding documents in France 
are in yellow; they have been published regularly 
since the beginning of the 18th century, those of a 
single session now forming a collection of some 
60 folio volumes. 

BLUE-COAT SCHOOL, a name given to Christ’s 
Hospital, West Horsham, founded by Edward VI., 
from the blue coats worn by the boys. 

BLUE-GOWN, in Scotland a beggar, a bedesman of 
the king, who wore a blue gown, the gift of the king, 
and had his licence to beg; abolished in 1863. 

BLUE-STOCKING, a female pedant or femme savante, 
a name derived from a learned coterie, formed in 
the 15th century, at Venice, who wore blue stockings 
as a badge. 

BLUFF HAL, or HARRY, Henry VIII. of England. 

BLUM, ROBERT, a German politician, born at 
Cologne ; tried by court-martial and shot for abetting 
a political movement in Vienna in 1848, a proceeding 
which created a widespread sensation at the time 
all over Europe (1807-1848). 

BLUMENBACH, JOHANN FRIEDRICHe a _ distin- 
guished German naturalist and ethnologist, born 
at Gotha; studied at Jena; became professor at 
Gottingen, an office he filled for 60 years ; hisgworks 
gave a great impulse to scientific research in all 
directions ; the chief were ‘‘ Institutiones Physio- 
logic,” ‘Manual of Natural History,” Ro 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology’ 
made craniology a special study; was a Leal 
advocate for ROG liberty (1752-184Q. 

BLUMENTHAL, JACQUES, composer, of German 
birth ; writer an many popular songs (1829-1899). 

BLUMENTHAL, LEONARD VON, field-marspal in 
the Prussian army; distinguished i@ the wars 
with Denmark, Austria, and France; an eminent 
strategist (1810-1900). 

NT, JOHN HENRY, D.D., born at Chelsea; wrote 
largely on theological and ecclesiastical subjects 
(1823-1884). 

BLUNT, WILFRID SCAWEN, poet ; born at Petworth ; 
in diplomatic service for some years; championed 
cause of Arabi Pasha in 1882; author of ‘ The 
Future of Islam,’’ &c. (1840-1922). 

BLUNTSCHLI, JOHANN KA@#PAR, a distinguished 
jurist, born at Zurich; an authority in international 
law; a liberal conservative, both in Church and 
State; founder and preside®t of the Protestant 
Union called the Protestantenverein (1808-1881). 
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erdinand and Aragon; as he rode off 

halted on a hill called “‘ The Last Sigh of the 

r,”’ and wept as he looked back on the Alhambra, 

while his mother added to his bitterness with the 

cutting sarcasm, “‘ Weep as a woman for a throne 
you have not been able to defend as a man”; died 

y after in Afric® recklessly throwing away 
his life on a field of battle. 

Al ‘A, %@ British heroine, queen of the Iceni, 
who occupied Norfolk and Suffolk; roused by 
indignity done to her and her people by the Romans, 
gathered round her an army, who, with a murderous 
woslaught, attacked their settlements and destroyed 

; but being attacked and defeated in turn by 

Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman governor, she, in 

her despair, put an end to her life by poison, A.D. 62. 

Cowper made her the theme of one of his poems. _ 

ES (i.e. Sons of Thunder), applied by Christ 
to the sons of Zebedee for the vehemence of their zeal. 

BOARD OF TRADE, THE, embracing the Department 
of Overseas Trade and the Mines Department, looks 
after national trade affairs. Nominally it is the 
Committee of the Council of Trade, supervised by a 
President and instituted in 1786. 

BOAT RACE, THE, annual rowing match on the 
Thames in March or April between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities from Putney to Mortlake. 
The first race was rowed in 1829 at Henley, and it 
became an annual fixture in 1856. 

BOAZ and JACHIN, two pillars of brass at the entrance 
of Solomon’s Temple, signifying respectively strength 
and stability. 

BOB’ADIL, CAPTAIN, a braggadocio in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Every Man in his Humour.” 


BOBECHE, a French theatrical clown, under the 
Empire and the Restoration, son of an upholsterer 
of the St. Antoine faubourg, the type of the merry- 
andrew at country fairs. 

BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI, the celebrated Italian 
raconteur, born near Florence; showed early a 
passion for literature ; sent by his father to Naples 
to pursue a mercantile career; gave himself up to 
story-telling in prose and verse; fell in love with 
Maria, a beautiful woman, daughter of the king, 
styled by him Fiammetta, for whom he wrote 
several of his works and his greatest, the ‘‘ De- 
cameron ’”’; early formed a lifelong friendship with 
Petrarch, with whom he contributed to the revival 
and study of classic literature ; lectured on Dante 
in Florence; Petrarch’s death deeply affected him, 
and he died the year after (1313-1375). 

BOCCHERINI, LUIGI, a celebrated Italian musical 
composer, born at Lucca; was associated with 
Manfredi, the violinist ; his works were numerous; 
appears to have lived in poverty and obscurity 
(1743-1805). 

OCHART, SAMUEL, a Protestant divine, born at 

#Rouen; pastor at Caen; a geographer and an 
Orientalist ; wrote a treatise on sacred geography ; 
celebrated for a nine-days’ discussion with the 
Jesuit*Verin (1599-1667). 

BODE, JOHANN ELERT, an astronomer, born at 
Hamburg ; was professor of Astronomy and director 
of Observatory at Berlin; produced a number of 
astronomical works, one of his best, “ An Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of the Starry Heavens ” ; 
gave name to the law of the planetary distances, 
called Bode’s Law, although it was observed by 
Kepler long before his day (1747-1826). 

BODEL, a celebrated troubadofr of the 13th century, 
born at Arras. 

BODENSEE, another name for the Lake of Constance, 
well called the filter of the Rhine. 

BODIN, JEAN, a rgblicist and diplomatist, born at 
Angers; author of “The Republic,” in six books, 
published at first in French and then in Latin, 
which summed Jp all the political philosophy of 
his time and contributed to prepare the way for 
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Hobbes and Montesquieu (1530-1596). 


Bodley in 1598; enlarged from time to k 
bequests, often munificent. A copy of every boo] 
published in the United Kingdom hasgto je sent 
there. 

BODLEY, SIR THOMAS, born at Exeter; employed 
on embassies by Elizabeth on the Continent, where 
he collected a number of valuable books; be- 
queathed them and his fortune to the university 
library of Oxford, named after him (1545-1613). 

BODMER, JOHANN JACOB, a distinguished Swiss 
critic, born near Zurich; the first, by study of the 
masters in literature of Greece and Rome, France, 
England, and Italy, to wake up Germany to a sense 
of its poverty in that line, and thus aided, along 
with others, in the inauguration of a new era, which 
he did more by his republication of the Minnesingers 
and part of the “‘ Nibelungen Lied” than by his 
advocacy (1698-1783). 

BODMIN, the county town of Cornwall, superseded 
Truro as capital; an important agricultural centre ; 
has large annual fairs for cattle, horses, and sheep. 

BODONI, an Italian printer; settled at Parma, @vhere 
his press was set up in the ducal pajace, whence 
issued magnificent editions of the classics, Horace, 
Virgil, Tacitus, Tasso, and, last of all, Homer. He 
was often tempted to Rome, but he refused to quit 
Parma and the patronage of the ducal house there 
(1740-1813). 

BODTCHER, LUDWIG, a Danish lyric poet, born at 
Copenhagen ; lived chiefly in Italy (1793-1874). 
BOECE, HECTOR, known also as BOETHIUS, a 
humanist and Scottish historian, born at Dundee ; 
professor of Philosophy at Paris ; friend of Erasmus ; 
was principal of university at Aberdeen ; wrote 
*‘ History of Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen, 
and ‘‘ History of Scotland’ in excellent Latin 

(1465-1536). : 

BOECKH, PHILIP AUGUST, classical antiquary, born 
at Karlsruhe; professor of Ancient Literature in 
Berlin ; a classic of the first rank, and a contributor 
on a large scale to all departments of Greek classical 
learning; was an eminently erudite man, and an 
authority in different departments of learning 
(1785-1867). ; 

BOEHM, SIR JOSEPH EDGAR, sculptor, born in 
Vienna, of Hungarian parentage; settled in 
England; executed a colossal statue of Queen Vic- 
toria at Windsor, a seated statue of Carlyle, and a 
statue of Bunyan at Bedford; patronised by the 
Queen and royal family; buried in St. Paul’s by 
the Queen’s desire (1834-1890). 

BOEHME, JACOB, a celebrated German mystic, born 
at Gorlitz; of an imaginatively meditative turn 
from boyhood as a neat-herd, and afterwards in his 
stall as a shoemaker ; spent his whole life in medita- 
tion on divine things ; saw in the Bible a revelation 
of these as in no other book; seemed to have eyes 
given him to see visions of these things himself, for 
which he felt he had no organ to express, and which 
he conveyed to others in mystica apocalyptical 
speech; a thinker very fascinating to all minds of 
the seer class. His philosophy would seem to have 
anticipated the secret of Hegel, who acknowledges 
him as one of the fathers of German philosophy. 
He left writings which embody a scheme of mystical 
theology, setting forth the trinity in unity of the 
Hegelian system, that is, viewing the divine as it is 
in itself, as it comes out in nature, and as it returns 
to itself in the human soul (1575-1624). 

BOEHMER, a German historian, born at Frankfort ; 
author of works on the Carlovingian period of 
history (1795-1863).® 

BCO’TIA, a country of ancient Greece, N. of the 
Gulf of Corinth; the natives, though brave, were 
mere tillers of the soil under a heavy atmosphere, 
innocent of culture, and regarded as boors and 
dullards by the educated classes of Greece, and 
particularly of Athens, although Hesiod, Pindar, and 
Plutarch were natives of Boeotia. 

BOER WAR, THE, started in October, 1899, when the 
Boers invaded Natal, and was ended by the treaty 
of Pretoria in May, 1902. Britain suffered heavily 
in the opening six months of the war, but with the 


od in February, 1900, 
- ‘were other successes | 


ei } the Boer leaders. 
ANN, a great physician, Sioa? 
son of a pastor; ultim: 


fi ss Ane ren Botany there, as well as of 

Chemistry, chairs of which he filled and adorned 
with the greatest distinction; his reputation spread 
over | urope, and even as far as China; his system 
was adopted by the profession, and patients from 
far and wide came to consult him—among others, 
Pope Benedict VIII. and Peter the Great; his 
character was as noble as his abilities were great ; 
his principal works were ‘“ Institutiones Medicee,”’ 
*“* Aphorismi de Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis, 
“** Libellus de Materia Medica,” and ‘ Institutiones 
Chemicee ” (1668-1738). . 
BOERS (i.e. peasants engaged in tillage), Dutch 
colonists of an independent republican temper, who 
in the 17th century squatted in S. Africa; gave 
themselves to agriculture and cattle-rearing ; settled 
at length in the Transvaal in a self-governed 
unity by themselves. 

BOF S, ANICIUS MANLIUS SEVERINUS, a 

oman st#tesman, born at Rome, of Consular rank, 
a profoundly learned man, held the highest ore tgs 
Consul among others, under Theodoric the Goth; 
his integrity and oppositiun to injustice procured 
him enemies, who accused him of treason; he was 
cast into prison, and finally put to death ; "wrote in 
prison his ‘* De Consolatione Philosophiz,” in five 
parts, employing verse and prose alternately, which 
King Alfred translated into Anglo-Saxon; he was 
canonised as a martyr, and his influence was great 
during the Middle Ages (470-524). 

BOGATZKY, KARL HEINRICH VON, religious writer ; 
wrote hymns and an autobiography ; is best known as 
the author of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ‘” (1690-1744). 

BOGDANOVITCH, a Russian poet, called by his 
countrymen the ‘‘ Russian Anacreon’”’; his best- 
known poem ‘“ Psyche ”’ (1743-1803). 

BOGERMANN, JOHANN, Dutch divine, translated the 
Bible into Dutch, and was President of the Synod 
of Dort (1576-1633). 

BOGOTA, capital of the State of Colombia, situated 
on a remarkable, almost mountain-encircled, 
plateau, on the river Bogota, 65 m. SE. of its port, 
Honda, the highest navigable point of the Magda- 
lena; is 8600 ft. above sea-level, and has a spring- 
like climate. It is regularly built, with innumerable 
churches, a mint, university, library, and observa- 
tory, and several schools. Though the country is 
fertile and the mountains rich in coal, iron, salt, and 
precious metals, its situation and the want of a 
railway hinder trade. 

BOGUE, DAVID, born in Berwickshire, a Congre- 
gational minister : one of the founders of the 
London Foreign Missionary, the Foreign Bible, and 
the Religious Tract Societies (1750-1825). 

BOHEMIA, the chief province of Czechoslovakia, two- 
thirds the sige of Scotland; is encircled by moun- 


tains, and drained by the upper Elbe and its 
tributaries. The Erzgebirge separate it from 
Saxony; the Riesengebirge, from Prussia; the 
Bohmerwald, from Bavaria; and the Moravian 


Mountains, from Moravia. ‘The mineral wealth is 
varied and great, including coal, the most useful 
metals, silver, sulphur, and porcelain clay. The 
climate is mild in the valleys, the soil fertile; flax 
and hops the chief products; forests are extensive. 
Dyeing, calico-printing, linen and woollen manu- 
factures, are the chief industries. The glassware is 
widely celebrated; there are ironworks and sugar- 
refineries. The transit trade is very valuable. 
The people are mostly Czechs, of the Slavonic race, 
Roman Catholics in religion; there is a large and 
influential German minority. There is a university 
at Prague, the capital. In the 16th century the 
crown was united with the Austrian, but in 1608 
religious questions Jed to the election of the 
Protestant Frederick V. This was followed by the 
Thirty Years’ war, the extermination of the Protes- 
tants, and the restoration of the Austrian House. 
In 1918 the independence of Czechoslovakia was 
proclaimed. 
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M aati ¢ < [ Att =e 
settle on his estate in Silesie 
BOHEM , first prince of Ys sthonh son of E 
Guiscard ; set out on the first Pe 
and took Antioch; was besieged in turn b 
Saracens, and imprisoned for two years; liber 
. collected troops and recaptured the ‘city ae 
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BOHLEN, Sate ek: se Oe = 
essor at K6nigsberg - ; 
BOHN, HENRY GEORGE, an enterpwsing Pa 
and learned bibliographer ; issued a — of works — 


BOHR, NIEL ; 
at ‘Copenhagen, a distinguished 
physicist. His greatest work has been in connection 
with the application of the quantum theory (q.v.) 
to the structure of the atom (q.v.). His work was 
based upon the planetary conception of the atom 
put forward by Rutherford (1885-— 5 

BOHTLINGK, OTTO, Sanskrit scholar, a German, born — 
in St. Petersburg; author, among other works, of a 
Sanskrit dictionary in 7 vols. (1815-1904). 

BOIARDO, TTIEO Count of Scandiano, 
surnamed the “‘ Flower of Chiva ”; an Italian 
poet, courtier, diplomatist, and statesman; author 
of ‘Orlando Innamorato” (1456), the model of 


ereret a Orlando Furioso,’’ which eclipsed it 
434-14 
BOIELDIEU, ADRIEN FRANOOIS, a distinguished 


French musical composer of light operas ; author of 
the ‘‘ Calife de Bagdad,” “ Télémaque,” and “ La 
Dame Blanche,” reckoned his masterpiece; called 
the French Mozart (1775-1834). 

BOIGNE, COUNT DE, a French soldier of fortune, born 
at Chambéry; served under France, Russia, East 
India Company, and the prince of the Mahrattas, 
to whom he rendered signal service; amassed 
wealth, which he dealt out generously and for the 
benefit of his country (1751-1830). , 

BOIL, an ancient people of Gaul, occupying territory 
between the Allier and the Loire, from whose name 
Bohemia is derived. 7 

BOILEAU, NICOLAS (surnamed Despréaux, to dis- 
tinguish him from his brother), poet and critic, 
born in Paris; brought up to the law, but devoted 
to letters, associating himself with La Fontaine, 
Racine, and Moli¢re; author of “ Satires’’ and 
‘** Epistles,” ‘‘ L’Art Poétique,’’ ‘‘ Le Lutrin,” &c., 
in which he attacked and employed his wit against 
the bad taste of his time; did much to reform 
French poetry, as Pascal did to reform the prose, 
and was for long the law-giver of Parnassus; was 
Orr of Pope, but especially of Horaeve (1636= 

BT a — fabulist of remarkable me 
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BOIS-BRULES, the French name for the haif-breeds 
of North America who are of Canadian-French ee 
Indian ancestry. 

BOISGOBEY, FORTUNE DE, French author of 
sensational fiction (1824-1891). 

BOIS-GUILLEBERT, a French economist, eousin of 
Vauban ; advocate of free trade; d. 1714. 

BOIS-LE- DUC, capital of North Brabant, 45 m. SE. 
of Amsterdam, and with a fine cathedral; seat of 
an archbishop. 

BOISMONT, THE ABBE, one of the best French pulpit 
orators of the 18th century (1715-1786). 

BOISROBERT, THE ABBR, a French poet, one of the 
first members of the French Academy; patronised 
by Richelieu (1592-1662). 

BOISSONADE, JEAN FRANOOIS, a French Greek 
scholar; for a time carried away by the revolu- 
tionary movement, but abandoned polities for 
letters (1774-1857). 

BOISSIERE, a French lexicograpfer (1806-1885). 

BOISSY D’ANGLAS, COUNT, a member and president 
of the Convention in Paris, noged for his firmness 
and coolness during the frenzy of the Revolution ;: 
became a senator and commander of the Legion of 


¢. BOITO 


Napoleon; was made a peer by 
1756-182¢). 
Italian and librettist ; 


composer 
produced ‘ Mefistofele ” and other 
te ttos for works of Verdi and other 
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BORMARA, ie ieee Bale in Central Asia 
a an 1Ufa madd 
. of Afghanistan, attached to Soviet Russia. The 


surface is arid, and cultivation possible only near 
the rivers—the Oxus, han, and Karshi. In 
the sands of the Oxus, gold and salt are found. 
Rice, cotton, and cereals are grown; silk, cotton- 
thread, jewellery, cutlery, and firearms are manu- 
factured. The people.are of Turkish and Persian 
origin. The capital, Sokhara, is on the plain of 
the Zarafshan, a walled, mud-built city, 8 or 9 m. 
in circumf@ence, with numerous colleges and 
mosques, the centre of learning and religious life in 


Central Asia. It has important trade and large 
slave markets. 
B@LAN’ PASS, a high-lying, deep, narrow gorge, with 


a torrent running ugh it, extending between 

Quetta (Beluchistan) and Kandahar (Afghanistan), 

sloping upwards at an inclination of 90 ft. a mile; 
is traversed by a military road. 

BOLESLAUS, the name of several dukes of Poland, 
of whom the most famous is Boleslaus I. the Great, 
who ruled from 992 to 1025. 

BOLEYN, ANNE, or BULLEN, second wife of Henry 
VIII. and mother of Queen Elizabeth; daughter 
of Sir Thomas Bullen (afterwards Earl of Wilt- 
shire) ; after a three years’ residence at the French 
Court became maid of honour to Queen Katherine ; 
attracted the admiration of Henry; was married 
to him, and became queen; charged with adultery 
and og ef was found guilty and beheaded; 
was of the Reformed faith; her marriage with 
Henry had important bearings on the English 
Reformation (1507-1536). 

BOLINGBROKE, HENRY ST. JOHN, VISCOUNT, 
English statesman, orator, and political writer, 
born at Battersea; Prime Minister of Queen Anne 
in the Tory interest, after her dismissal of the 
Whigs ; on the accession of George I. fled to France 
and joined the Pretender; was impeached and 
attainted; returned in 1723 to his estates, but 
denied a seat in the House of Lords, an indignity 
which he resented by working the overthrow of 
Walpole; was the friend of Pope and Swift, and 
the author of “ Letters’ bearing upon politics and 
literature. ‘‘ Bolingbroke,” says Prof. Saintsbury, 
“is a rhetorician pure and simple, but the subjects 
of his rhetoric were not the great and perennial 
subjects; but puny ephemeral forms of them—the 
partisan and personal politics of his day, the singu- 
larly shallow form of infidelity called Deism and 
the like; and his time deprived him of many, if 
not most, of the rhetorician’s most telling weapons. 
The ‘ Letter to Windham,’ a sort of apologia, and 
the ‘ @ieal of a Patriot King,’ exhibit him at his 
best.”” It was he who suggested to Pope his ‘‘ Essay 
on Man” (1678-1751). 

BOLIVAR, SIMON, surnamed the Liberator, general 
and statesman, born at Caracas: a man of good 
birth and liberal education ; seized with the passion 

gfor freedom during a visit to Madrid and Paris, 
devoted himself to the cause of S. American in- 
dependence; freed from the yoke of Spain 
Venezuela and New Grenada, which, in 1819, he 
erected into a republic under the name of Colombia ; 
achieved in 1824 the same for Upper Peru, hence- 
farth called Bolivia, after his name; accused of 
aspirin# to the Dictatorship, he abdicated, and was 
preparing to leave the country when he died of fever, 
with the sage reflection on his lips, “‘ The presence 
of a soldier, however disinterested he may be, is 
always dangerous in a State that is new to freedom ”’ ; 
he has been called the Washington of S. America 
(1783-1830). 

BOLIVIA, an inland republic of S. America, occupying 
lofty tablelands E. of the Andes, and surrounded 
by Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, and Chile. 
The 8. is chiefly @sert ; in the N. are Lake Titicaca 
and many well-watered valleys. The very varied 
heights afford al] kinds of vegetation, from wheat 
and maize to tpical fruits. In the lower plains 
coffee, tobacco, cotton, and cinchona are cultivated. 
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The most important industry {s mining 9 gold, silver, 

copper, and tin. Trade is hampered by want of 

navigable rivers, but helped by railways from Chile, 

Peru, and Argentina.® Silver is the chief, export; 

manufactured goods are imported. Thee has 
been independent since 1825 ; it lost its sea provincgs 
in the war with Chili, 1879-1883. The cagitalds Sucre, 
but La Paz and Cochabamba are larger towns, 

BOLLAND, JOHN, a Jesuit of Antwerp, born in 
Belgium; compiled five vols. of the Lives of the 
Saints called “ Acta Sanctorum,”’ which was con- 
tinued by others, called after him ‘‘ Bollandists 
(1596-1665). 

BOLOGNA, an ancient walled city of Italy, on a fertile 
plain, at the foot of the Lower Apennines, 82 m. N, 
of Florence; has many fine buildings, a university, 
one of the oldest in Europe, schools of music and 
art, libraries, and art collections. There are some 
silk and other jndustries, and considerable trade. 

BOLOGNA, JOHN OF, one of the most celebrated 
sculptors of art in his time, born at Douai, settled 
at Florence (1524-1608). F 

BOLOMETER, an instrument designed by Prof. 
Langley of Washington in 1881 for the study of 
the distribution of heat in the solar spectrum. It 
is extremely sensitive to very feeble heat rays, its 
action depending upon the change ofresistan@e of 
a thin strip of metal with varying temperature. 

BOLOR-TAGH, a high tableland in Central Asia, 
stretching from the Hindu Kush mountains north- 
wards to the Tian Shan. 

BOLSE’NA, a small town in Italy, on the E. shore of 
Lake Bolsena. : 

BOLSENA, a lake in Italy with clear water in a hollow 
crater of a volcano, and abounding with fish, but 
with an unwholesome atmosphere. ; 

BOLSHEVISM, an extreme form of communism and 
violently opposed to capitalism, religion, and indeed 
civilisation as generally understood. Under Lenin 
eA ied its adherents took control of Russia 
in ° 

BOLTON, manufacturing town of Lancashire, a centre 
of the cotton industry, with iron-works, bleaching 
and chemical works. : 

BOLTON ABBEY, an old abbey in Yorkshire, 6 m. E. 
of Skipton ; was founded in 1151 by the Augustinian 
canons. 

BOMA, a station on the Lower Congo; once a great 
slave mart. 

BOMARSUND, a fortress of the island of Aland occupied 
by Russia, destroyed by the Anglo-French fleet in 
1854; the Russians bound by the Treaty of Paris 
not to restore it. 

BOMBA, nickname of Ferdinand II., late king of the 
Two Sicilies, given him, it is alleged, from his calling 
upon his soldiers to bombard his people during an 
insurrection. 

BOMBASTES FURIOSO, an opera by William Barnes 
Rhodes in ridicule of the bombastic style of certain 
tragedies in vogue (1810). 

BOMBAY, the western Presidency of India, embraces 
26 British districts and 19 feudatory states. N. of 
the Nerbudda River the country is flat and fertile ; 
S. of it are mountain ranges and talMelands. In the 
fertile N. cotton, opium, and wheat are the staple 
products. In the §S., salt, iron, and gold are mined ; 
but coal is wanting. The climate is hot and moist 
on the coast and in the plains, but pleasant on the 
plateaux. Cotton manufacture has developed ex- 
tensively, and cotton cloths, with sugar, tea, wool, 
and drugs are exported. Machinery, oil, coal, and 
liquors are imported. Bombay, the chief city, 
stands on an island, connected with the coast by a 
causeway, and has a magnificent harbour and noble 
docks. It is rapidly surpassing Calcutta in trade, 
and is one of the gfeatest of seaports; its position 
promises to make it the most important commercial 
centre in the East, as it already is in the cotton 
trade of the world. It swarms with people of every 
clime, and its merchandise is mainly in the hands 
of the Parsees, the descendants of the ancient fire- 
worshippers. It is the most English town in India. 
It came to England from Portugal as dowry with 
Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles II., who 
leased it to the Kast India Company for £10 a year. 
Its prosperity began when the civil war in America 
afforded it an opening for its cotton. 
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BONA, a seuport in Algeria, in the province of Con- | 


stantine, on a bay of the Mediterranean, with an 
excellent harbour and a growing trade; is much 
improved since its occup&tion by the French in 
1832. ieor it are the ulus of Hippo Regius, the 
e city of Augustine. : 
Bona’ iy Satie writer, surnamed the Fénélon of 
Italy, one of the feuillant order of monks (1609-1674). 
BONA DEA (the good goddess), a Roman goddess of 
fertility, worshipped by women; her priestesses 
vestals and her worship by rites from which men 
were excluded. Her symbol was a serpent, but 
the name under which she was worshipped is not 


own. > 

BONALD, VICOMTE DE, a French publicist, a violent 
royalist and ultramontanist; looked upon the 
Catholic religion and the royal authority as funda- 
mental to the stability of the social fabric, and was 
opposed to the law of divorce, gwhich led to its 
alteration. He denied that language was innate, 
but revealed, and that causation was inherent in 
matter (1753-1840). ' 

BONAPARTE, name of a celebrated family of Italian 
origin settled in Corsica; the principal members 
of if were: Charles Marie, born at Ajaccio, 1744; 
died@ at Montpellier, 1785; married, 1767, Marie- 
Letitia Ragnolino, born at Ajaccio, 1750; died at 
Rome, 1836; of this union were born eight children : 
Joseph, became king of Naples, 1806; king of Spain 
from 1808 to 1813; retired to United States after 
Waterloo ; returned to Europe, and died at Florence, 
1844. Napoleon I. (qg.v.). Lucien, b. 1775; became 
president of the Council of the Five Hundred, and 
prince of Canino; died in Viterbo, 1840. Marie- 
Anne-Eliza, b. 1777; married Felix Bacciochi, who 
became prince of Lucca; died at Trieste, 1826. 
Louis, b. 1778; married Hortense de Beauharnais ; 
father of Napoleon III.; king of Holland (from 
1806 to 1810); died at Leghorn, 1846. Marie 
Pauline, b. 1780; married General Leclerc, 1801; 
afterwards, in 1803, Prince Camille Borghese; 
became Duchess of Guastalla; died at Florence, 
1825. Caroline-Marie, b. 1782; married Murat in 
1800; became Grand-duchess of Berg and Cleves, 
then queen of Naples; died at Florence, 1839. 
Jerome, ). 1784, king of Westphalia (from 1807 to 
1813); marshal of France in 1850; married, by 
second marriage, Princess Catherine of Wirtemburg ; 
died in 1860; his daughter, the Princess Mathilde, 
b. 1820, and his son, Prince Napoleon, called Jerome, 
b. 1822, married Princess Clothilde, daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel, of which marriage was bom 
Prince Victor Napoleon in 1862. 

BONAR, HORATIUS, a clergyman of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and a celebrated hymn writer, born at 
Edinburgh (1808-1889). 

BONAR LAW. See LAW. 

BONAVENTURA, ST., cardinal, surnamed “the 
Seraphic Doctor,” his real name John Fidenza, born 
in Tuscany; entered the Franciscan Order: was 
chosen general of the Order and papal legate at the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, during the session of 
which he died; was a mystic in theology; ascribed 


knowledge ofthe truth to union with God, such as 
existed between man and his Maker prior to the Fall, 
a state which could be recovered only by a life of 


purity and prayer; his writings were admired by 
Luther. He was canonised by Pope Sixtus IV. in 
1482 (1221-1274). 

BONCHAMP, CHARLES, MARQUIS DE, French 
general, born in Anjou, served in the American war; 
became one of the chiefs of the Vendean army: 
fell at the battle of Cholet, and when dying relented 
over the blood already shed; ordered the release 
of 5000 prisoners which his party, in their revenge, 
was about to massacre (1760-9793). 

BOND, WILLIAM, a_ distinguished American 
astronomer, who with his son, George Phillips, 
discovered the eighth satellite of Saturn (1789- 
1859), 

BONDFIELD, RT. HON. MARGARET GRACE, British 


politician. After years in trade union work she 
became chairman of the Trades Union Congress in 
1923, and in 1924 was the first woman to take a 
Government post, as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour. In 1929 she became Minister 
of Labour, and the first woman to join a Cabinet. 


Ha 
So 


| a celebrated enamel painter, espec 
~—— ‘etnay on — born at Truro (1755-183 ri 
ULRICH, a Ge fabulist D 


when she was 19; her best-known works are the 
** Horse Fair,” the “‘ Hay Harvest in Auvergne,” and 
“Ploughing with Oxen,” considered her master-— 
piece ; through the ied oy Eugénie she received 
the Cross of the Legion*of Honour; during the 
siege of Paris her studio was spared by order of the 
Crown Prince (1822-1899). © 

BONHOMME, JACQUES, a name of contempt given 
by the nobility of France to the peasants in the 
14th century. : 

BONIFACE, the name of nine Popes. B. IL, pepe 
from 418 to 422, assumed the title of First Bishop 
of Christendom; B. I1., pope from 530 to 532; B. 
Il., pope for 10 months, from 607 to 608; B. IV., 
pope from 608 to 614; B. V., pope from 617 to 625 ; 

VI., pope in 896; B. VII., pope from 974 to 985; 
B. VIIL., pope from 1294 to 1303, a strenuous assertor 
of the papal supremacy over all princes, and a cause 
of much turmoil in Europe, provoked a war with 
Philip the Fair of France, who arrested him at 
Anagni, and though liberated by the citizens died 
on his way to Rome; B. IX., pope from 1389 to 
1405, the first pope to wear the Triple Crown. 

BONIFACE, ST., the Apostle of Germany, born in 
Devonshire, his real name Winfried; consecrated 
Pepin le Bref; was made Primate of Germany; 
was, with 53 companions, massacred by the bar- 
nw = Friesland, whom he sought to convert 

—755). 

BONIN’, a group of rocky volcanic islands SE. of Japan 
and since 1876 subject to that power; for over a 
hundred years used as a penal settlement by the 
Japanese. 

BONINGTON, RICHARD, an eminent English land- 
scape painter of exceptional precocity, born near 
Nottingham; painted the ‘‘ Ducal Palace” and 
OS Canal’’ at Venice, his masterpieces (1801-— 

BONIVARD, FRANCOIS DE, a Genevese patriot and 
historian, twice imprisoned by Charles III., a Duke 
of Savoy, for his sympathy with the struggles of 
the Genevese against his tyranny, the second time 
for six years in the Castle of Chillon; immortalised 
by Lord Byron in his “ Prisoner of Chillon”’; he 
was released at the Reformation, and adopted 
Protestantism (1493-1570). 

BONN, a Prussian town on the Rhine, SE. of Cologne, 
an old Roman station, with a famous university ; 
the birthplace of Beethoven, with a monument to 
his memory; it is a _ stronghold of ethe old 
Catholics. 

BONNAT, JOSEPH LEON, a French painter, born at 
Bayonne ; imitated for a time the religious paintings 
of the old masters, but later he followed a style of 
his own, “Christ at the Cross’”’ in the Palais de 
Justice, Paris, is his work (1833-1922). 

BONNER, EDMUND, bishop of London, born at 
W orcester; was chaplain to Wolsey; sided with 
Henry VIII. against the Pope: fell into disgrace 
under Edward VI.; was restored by Mary, whom 
he served in her anti-Protestant zeal: affected to 
welcome Elizabeth to the throne ; was again depased 
and imprisoned for refusing to take th® oath of 
supremacy under Elizabeth ; died in the Marshalsea 
Prison ; he does not deserve all the odium that has 
been heaped on his memory; he was faithful as a 
bishop, consistent in his conduct, and bore the 
hia done him, with manly fortitude (1495- 

JOY). 

BONNET, CHARLES DRE, Swiss naturalist and philo- 
sopher, born at Geneva; his studies as a naturalist 
gave a materialistic cast to his philosophy ; though 
he did not deny the existence ofmind, still less that 
of its sovereign Author, he gave to material im- 
pressions a dominant influence ,in determining its 
Inanifestations (1720-1793). . 

BONNET-PIECE, a gold coin of James V. of Scotland, 
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B ~ ANN, one of two women who, in disguise, 
” fr. on board pirate ships in the 18th century, 
the other woman being Mary Read. Both were 


5, AIME, a Ffench botanist and traveller, 
a eee companion of Alexander von 
poldt iff his S. American scientific explorations ; 

rought home a large collection of plants, thousands 
of ion of them new to Europe; went out again 
) America, was arrested by Dr. Francia i in Paraguay 
a spy, kept prisoner there for about nine years ; 
was released, and settled in the prov. of Corrientes, 
where he died; wrote several works bearing on 


(1773-1858). 

EN, VICTOR VON, a Swiss 
publicist and judge, born at Berne; wrote on 
anthropology, psychology, &c. (1745-1832). 

S, ROGER, a French personification of a 
state of leisure and freedom from care. 
pone. a Buddhist priest in China, Japan, Burmah, 


BOSHIERANG, a missile of hard curved wood used 
by the Australian aborigines, usually between 2 and 
3 ft. long and 3 ims. wide; a deadly weapon, so 
constructed that, though thrown forward, it takes 
a whirling course, and when it misses the mark 
returns with a swoop and falls in the rear of the 
thrower. é 
BOONE, DANIEL, American backwoodsman, pioneer 

and explorer; did much to open Kentucky to 

settlement ; the hero of many fights and adventures 
with Red Indians (1735-1820). 

BOOTES (the ox-driver or waggoner), a son of Ceres ; 
inventor of the plough in the Greek mythology; 
translated along with his ox to become a constella- 
tion in the northern sky, the brightest star in which 


is Arcturus. 

BOOTH, BARTON, English actor, acted Shakespearean 
characters and in Addison’s “‘ Cato ’’ (1681-1730). 
BOOTH, BRAMWELL, general of the Salvation 

‘Amy. He succeeded his father after 32 years as 

chief of staff. In 1928 he was taken ill, and the 

High Council removed him from office despite 

strenuous opposition on the part of the Booth 

family. He died a few months later (1856-1929). 

_ BOOTH, EDWIN THOMAS, greatest of American 
me tragedians, famous for Shakespearean impersona- 
ne tions; appeared with success in England (1833- 

a 1893). 

_ BOOTH,*JOHN WILKES, actor, brother of above; 
- served with the Southern forces in the American 
- Civil War and, after their defeat, assassinated 

ns Tincoln ; he was shot by his captors (1839-1865). 

- BOOTH, WILLIAM, founder and general of the 

; Salvation Army, born in Nottingham; published 

®“In Darkest England’’; a man of singular self- 
devotion to the religious and social welfare of the 

Tace (1829-1912). : 

BOOTHIA, a peninsula of British N. America, W. of 
megs the Gulf of Boothia, in which the N. magnetic pole 
: of the earth is situated; discovered by Sir James 
‘ Clark Ross in 1829. 

Zz BOOTON, an island in the Malay Archipelago, SE. of 

Celebes : subject to the Dutch. 

BOPP, FRANZ, a celebrated German philologist and 

Sanskrit scholar, born at Mayence; was professor 
; of Oriental Literature and General Philology at 

Berlin; his greatest work, “A Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithu- 
anian, Old Slav, Gothic, and German ”’; translated 
portions of the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” qg.v. (1791-1867). 
RA, KATHARINA VON, the wife of Luther, born in 
Meissen, originall¥ a nun, who, with eight others, 
was at Luther’ s instance released from her convent ; 
proved “a piougand faithful wife’ to Luther, as 
he says of her, 4nd became the mother of six chil. 
dren, three sons and three daughters (1499-1552), 


tician and physicist, 
Landes, served in both army and navy ; — 
pc manly eben gee ncn gE A Sm 
establish the metric system in France ot 
BORDEAUX, a great industrial and commercial city, 
the chief seat of the wine trade in France, and the 
seaport on the Garonne; cap. of the dep. of 


Gironde : ; the birthplace of Rosa Bonheur and 
Richard II., his father, the lack Prince, having 
had his seat here as governor of Aquitaine. There 


are sugar-refineries, potteries, foundriee, glass and 
chemical works. The cod- industry has its 
base here. A cathedral dates from the 11th century. 
There are schools of science, art, theology, medicine, 
and navigation,®a library, museum, and rich picture- 
gallery. It became the seat of the French Govern- 

ment in 1914 when the fall of Paris seemed 


imminent. 

BORDEN, RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD, Canadian 
statesman. Succeeding to the leadership of the 
Conservative Party in 1896, after a disting@ished 
legal career, he became Prime MinisiGase 1911,gnd 
held the post till 1920, frequently ting London 
during the war to co-operate with the British 
Cabinet (1854-— ie 

BORDERS, THE, the shifting boundary between 
Scotland and England before the Union, a centre 
of endless fighting and marauding on the opposite 
sides for centuries. 

BORDONE, an Italian painter, born at Treviso, a 
pupil of Titian and Giorgione; his most celebrated 
picture, ‘‘ The Gondolier presenting the Ring of 
St. Mark to the Doge” (1500-1570). 

BORE, a watery ridge rushing violently up an estuary, 
due to a strong tidal wave travelling up a gradually 
narrowing channel. Bores are common in the 
estuary of the Ganges and other Asiatic rivers, in 
those of Brazil, and at the mouth of the Severn, in 
England. 

BOREAS, the god of the north wind, and son of the 
Titan Astrzus and of Aurora. 

BORGHESE, name of a family of high position and 
great wealth in Rome: Camillo, having become 
Pope in 1605 under the title of Paul V.; and Prince 
Borghese having married Pauline Bonaparte, sister 
of Napoleon, who separated himself from her on the 
fall of her brother (1775-1832); the palace of the 
family one of the finest in Rome, with a rich 
collection of paintings. 

BORGHESI, COUNT, an Italian savant skilled in 
numismatics (1781-1860). 

BORGIA, CZESAR, fourth son of Pope Alexander VI.; 
was made cardinal at the age of 17, an honour he 
relinquished to become a soldier, in which capacity 
it is alleged he gave himself up to deeds of 
inhumanity, which have made his name a synonym 
for every action that is most crafty, revolting, and 
cruel; a portrait of him by Raphael, in the Borghese 
gallery, is a masterpiece. Notwighstanding the 
execration in which his memory is held, he is reputed 
to have been just as a ruler in his own domain, and 
a patron of art and literature (1475-1507). 

BORGIA, FRANCESCO, third general of the Order 
of the Jesuits, a post he filled with great zeal as well 
as prudent management; was beatified by Urban 
Ma and canonised by ‘Clement IX., 1671 (1510- 


572). 

BORGIA, LUCRETIA, sister of Cesar Borgia, born at 
Rome; her father annulled her first marriage, and 
gave her to a nephew of the king of Naples, who was 
murdered by her @rother’s assassins, when she 
married the Duke of Ferrara; was celebrated for 
her beauty and her patronage of letters, though she 
has been accused of enormities as well as her brother 
(1480-1519). 

BORGU, fertile and densely-peopled state in Africa, 
traversed by the Niger, a British vassal state, in 
one of the chief towns of which Mungo Park lost his 
life. 

BORIS II., Czar of Bulgaria, son of Ferdinand ; 
succee ded his — on his abdication in October. 
1918 (1894-— 

BORN, BERTRAND DE, one of the most celebrated 
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¥ ately 
troubadours of the 12th century, born in Perigord 
aggravated the quarrel between Henry IT. of England 
and his sons; is placed by-Dante in the * Inferno. 

BORNENLUDWIG, a political writer, born at Frank- 

«fort, of Jewish parentage, but later became a 
C «® disgusted with the state of things in 
Germany, went to Paris after the Revolution there 
of 1830; was disappointed with the result, and 
turne Radical ; he and Heine were at deadly feud 
(1786-1837). 

BOR NEO, an island in the Malay Archipelago, the 
third largest on the globe, Greenland and New 
Guinea being larger; its length 800 m., and its 
breadth 700, covered with mountains in the interior, 
Kinabalu the highest (13,000 ft.) ; has no volcanoes ; 
bordered all round with wide plains and low, marshy 
ground ; rich in vegetation and in minerals, in gold 
and precious stones ; its forests abQund with valuable 
timber, teak, ebony, &c.; all tropical crops and 
spices are cultivated; the population is Dyak, 
Malay, and Chinese ; possessed in great part by the 
Dutch, and in the north part by the British. © 

BORNHOLM, an island belonging to Denmark, in the 
Baltic; has no good harbour; agriculture, cattle- 
breéding, and fishing the occupation of the in- 
h&bitants. e 

BORNU, a Mohammedan State in the Central Soudan, 
lying partly in Nigeria, W. and S. of Lake Chad ; 
famed for a breed of horses; population mostly 
negroes; the ruling race of Arab descent, called 
Shuwas; climate hot and unhealthy in the low 
ground, but temperate in the high. : 

BORO BUDOR, the ruin of a magnificent Buddhist 
temple in Java, ornamented with figures of Buddha 
and scenes in his life, with representations of battles, 
processions, chariot races, &c. 

BORODINO, a village 70 m. W. of Moscow; the scene 
of a bloody battle between Napoleon and the 
Russians, Sept. 7, 1812. 

BOROROS, an important native Brazilian nation 
between Cuyaba and Goyaz, noted for the height 
of its people. 

BOROUGH, in Scotland BURGH, is in its modem 
sense primarily a town that sends a representative 
to Parliament; but it is further an area of local 
government, under a mayor and corporation, exer- 
cising police, sanitary, and sometimes educational 
supervision, and deriving its income from rates 
levied on property within its bounds, and in Scotland 
sometimes from ‘‘ common good ”’ and petty customs. 
Its charter may be held from the Crown or granted 
by Parliament. 

BOROWLASKI, COUNT, a Polish dwarf, of perfect 
symmetry, though only three feet in height; 
attained the age of 98 (1739-1837). 

BORROME’AN ISLANDS, four islands in Lake 
Maggiore, Italy, of which three were converted into 
gardens by Count Borromeo in 1671, on one of 
which, Isola Bella, stands a palace of the Borromeos, 
enriched with fine paintings and other works of 


art. 

BORROMB’O, ST. CARLO, cardinal and archbishop of 
Milan, a proMinent member of the Council of Trent, 
who contributed to the Tridentine Catechism ; con- 
spicuous by his self-sacrificing offices during a plague 
in the city of which he was the archbishop ; canonised 
by Pope Paul V. in 1610 (1538-1584). 

BORROMEO, FREDERIGO, COUNT, nephew and 
successor of the preceding, of equal status in the 
Church, and similar character (1564-1631). 

BORROW, GEORGE HENRY, traveller and philo- 
logist, born in Norfolk; showed early a passion for 
adventure and a facility in languages ; was appointed 
agent for the Bible Society_in Russia and Spain; 
in his fondness for open-aif life, associated much 
with the gipsies; wrote an account of those in 
Spain, and a famous book, entitled “The Bible 
in Spain’; also “The Romany Rye” and 
** Lavengro,”’ his masterpiece (a gipsy designation 
applied to him, meaning ‘‘ word-master,’’ which he 
was), which is chiefly autobiography (1803-1881). 

BORROWDALE, a valley in the Lake District, W. 
Cumberland, celebrated for its beautiful scenery. 

BORTHWICK CASTLE, a ruined peel tower, 13 m. 
Sih. of Edinburgh, where Queen Mary and Bothwell 
spent four days together in June, 1567. 

ory DE SAINT-VINCENT, JHAN BAPTISTE, a 
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BOSTON |‘ ae 
French traveller and naturalist; explored Réunion 
and St. Helena (1780-1846). 
BOSBOOM, JAN, Dutch painter who specialised 
local landscapes and church interiors (1817-1891). 
BOSCAWEN, EDW. , a British admiral, known 
from his fearlessness as ‘“‘ Old Dreadnought’”’> dis- 
tinguished himself in engagements at Puerto Bello, 
Carthagena, Cape Finisterre, and the Bay of Lagos, 
where, after a “‘ sea hunt” of 24 hours, he wrecked 
a fine French fleet, eager to elude his grasp (1711-— 


1761). 

BOSCOVICH, ROGER JOSEPH, an Italian mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born at Ragusa; entered _ 
the Order of the Jesuits @ was professor in Pavia, 
and afterwards at Milan; discovered the equator 
of the sun and the period of its rotation; advocated 
the molecular theory of physics, With which his 
name is associated ; died insane (1711-1787). 

BOSE, SIR JAGADIS CHANDRA, Indian botanist, 
devoted himself to the study of the nervous syst®m 
a piste “Hs obtained many remarkable ts 

BOSIO, BARON, a celebrated Italian sculptor; 
patronised in France (1769-1845). 

BOSNA-SERAI, old name of Serajevo. 

BOSNIA, a province in NW. of the Balkan Peninsula, 
part of Jugo-Slavia; the inhabitants of Serbian 
extraction. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA, since 1919 part of 
Jugo-Slavia, lying at the NW. of the Balkans and 
adjoining Croatia and Slavonia on the N. In 1908 
the district was ennexed by Austria-Hungary. 

BOS’PHORUS (Ox-ford), a channel 17 m. long and 
from + to 8 m. broad, and about 30 fathoms deep, 
strongly defended by forts, extending from the 
Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. It derives its 
name from the channel which, according to the 
Greek myth, Zeus, in the form of an ox, crossed into 
Europe with Europa on his back. 

BOS’QUET, PIERRE FRANOQOIS JOSEPH, a marshal 
of France, distinguished in Algiers and the Crimea; 
was wounded at the storming of the Malakoff 
(1810-1861). 

BOS’SUET, JACQUES BENIGNE, bishop of Meaux, 
born at Dijon, surnamed the ‘ Bagle of Meaux ”; 
one of the greatest of French pulpit orators, and one 
of the ablest defenders of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church; the great aim of his life the conversion of 
Protestants back to the Catholic faith; took a 
leading part in establishing the rights of the Gallican 
clergy, or rather of the Crown, as against the claims 
of the Pope; proved himself more a time-server 
than a bold, outspoken champion of the truth; 
conceived a violent dislike to Madame Guyon, and to 
Féneélon for his defence of her and her Quietists ; 
and he is not clear of the guilt of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes ; wrote largely ; his ‘‘ Discourse 
on Universal History ”’ is on approved lines, and the 
first attempt at a philosophy of history ; his Funeral 
Orations are monuments of the most suBlime elo- 
quence; while his ‘ Politique founded on Holy 
Scripture ’’ is a defence of the divine right of kings 
(1627-1704), © 

BOSTON, a Lincolnshire seaport, on the Witham, 
30 m. SE. of Lincoln; exports coal, machinery, 
corn, and wool, and imports timber and gener 
goods. There is a large cattle and sheep market, 
also canvas and sailcloth works. Fex, the martyr- 
Ologist, was a native. It has a spacious church, 
which is a conspicuous landmark and beacon at sea. 

BOSTON, on Massachusetts Bay, is the capita] of 
Massachusetts and the chief city of New EngMnd. 
With an excellent harbour and eight converging 
railways it is an emporium of trade, and very wealthy, 
Sugar, wool, hides, and chemicals are imported; 
farm produce, cattle, cotton, and tobacco exported ; 
boot- and shoe-making is one of many varied in- 
dustries. The many educational institutions and 
its interest in literature and art have won for it the 
title of American Athens. Among famous natives 
were Franklin, Poe, and Emerson; while most 
American men of letters have geen associated with 
it. The Boston riots of 1770 and 1773 were the 
heralds of the revolution, and the first battle was 
fought at Bunker Hill, not far of€ now included in it. 

BOSTON, THOMAS, a Scottish divine, born at Duns, 
educated at Edinburgh, became minister of Ettrick ; 
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the “ hire fate. a popular ex xposi- 
Crook in the Lot, 

me = ead and studied by the 

urghers and peasantry of 


the’ former an account of the state of 
innocence, second as fallen, as 

St) where, eaer He was a wd 

and a quaint writer ; exercised a great influence 

religious views of the most pious-minded of 

coun en (1676-1732). 

N -PARTY, the insurgent American 

as Indians, boarded, on 

three English ships laden with’ tea, 

and hurled several nn chests of it into Boston 
harbour, “ making it k with unexpected tea,” 

BOSWELL, JAMES, = biographer of Johnson, born 

in Edinburg&, showed early a penchant for writing 

and an admiration for literary men; fell in with 
pobnesn on a visit to London in 1763, and conceived 

Re the most devoted regard; made a tour 

him to the Hebrides in 1773, ‘the ** Journal ” 
of which he afterwards published; settled in 
London, and was called to the English bar; suc- 
ceeded, in 1782, to his father’s estate, Auchinleck, 
in Ayrshire, with an income of ;£1600 a year. 
Johnson dying in 1784, Boswell’s “ Life” of him 
appeared five years after, a work unique in biography, 
and such as no man could have written who was not 
a hero-worshipper to the backbone. He succumbed 
in the end to intemperate habits, aggravated by the 
death of his wife (1740-1795). 
BOSWELL, SIR ALEXANDER, son and heir of the 
preceding, an antiquary ; mortally wounded in a 
duel with James Stuart of Dunearn, who had im- 
pugned his character, for which the latter was tried, 
but acquitted (1775-1822). 

BOSWORTH, a town in Leicestershire, near which 
Richard ILI. lost both crown and jlife in 1485, an 
event which terminated the Wars of the Roses and 
led to the accession of the Tudor dynasty to the 
throne of England in the person of Henry VII. 

BOSWORTH, JOSEPH, an Anglo-Saxon scholar, born 
in Derbyshire; became professor of Anglo-Saxon 
at Oxford; was the author of an Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar and Dictionary (1789-1876). 

BOTANY BAY, an inlet in New South Wales, 5 m. S. 
of Sydney; discovered by Captain Cook in 1770; 
so called, by Sir Joseph Banks, from the variety and 
beauty of its flora; convict settlement at Sydney, 
known by the name, abolished in 1840. 

BOTH, JOHN AND ANDREW, Flemish painters of 
the 17th century, the former a landscape and the 
latter a figure painter; worked frequently on the 
same canvas. 

GENERAL LOUIS, South African statesman. 

One of the leading Boer generals in the South 
African war; he became first Prime Minister of the 
Transvaal in 1907 and of the Union in 1910. He 
took umhis military career again in 1914 and led the 
South Africans against the German colonies, besides 
stamping out a rebellion fomented by Germany. 
Bs attended the 1919 Peace Conference (1863-1919). 

BOTHNIA, a prov. of Sweden, divided into E. and W. 
by a gulf of the name. 

» BOTHWELL, a village in Lanarkshire, on the Clyde, 
8 m. SE. of Glasgow; scene of a battle between 
Monmouth and the Covenanters in 1679. 

BOTHWELL, JAMES HEPBURN, EARL OF, one of 
the envoys sent in 1560 to convey Mary, Queen of 
Scots, from France home; was made Privy Coun- 
cijlor the year after; had to flee to France for an 
act of @onspiracy ; was recalled by Mary on her 
matfriage with Darnley ; was a great favourite with 
the queen; was believed to have murdered Darnley, 
though when tried was acquitted; carried off 
Mary to Dunbar Castle; was pardoned and made 
Duke of Orkney, and marrie to her at Holyrood; 
parted with her at Carberry Hill; fled to Norway, 
and was kept captive there at Malmoe; after ten 
ee of misery he died, insane, as is believed (1525- 


BOTOCUDOS, a waadering wild tribe in the forests 
of Brazil, near the coast; a very low type of men, 
and at a very low stage of civilisation; are demon- 
worshippers, onl are said to have no numerals 
beyond one. : 
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Buddha sat _— ‘the he jight of life first dawn 
him. BUDDHA. # 

BOTTA, CARLO GIUSEPPE, an Italian political 
historian, born in Piedmont; his most im U 
work is his “ History of Italy from 1789 to 1814"; 
was the author of some poems (1766-1837). 

BOTTA. PAUL EMILE, Assyriologist, born at Turin, 

mn of the preceding; when consul at Mosul, 
1843, discovered the ruins of Nineveh ; no 
further explorations, published in the ** Memoire 
de l’Scriture Cunéiforme Assyrienne ’’ and “‘ Monu- 
ments de Ninive ”’ amet 

BOTTICELLI, RO, or ALESSANDRO, a cele- 
brated painter of the Wiarentinn school; began as a 
goldsmith’s apprentice ; a pupil of Fra Lippo Lippi ; 
the best-known examples of his art are on religious 
subjects, though he was no less fascinated with 
classical-mythological conceptions; is distinguished 
for his attention to details and for delicacy, par- 
ticularly in the drawing of flowers (1447-1510). 

BOTTIGER, KARL AUGUSTE, German archeologist, 
was a voluminous writer on antiquities, especially 
classical (1760-1835). e 

BOTTOM, a weaver in the interlude in “ ' & Midsumener 
Night’s Dream,” with whom, with his ass’s head, 
La falls in love under the influence of a love- 

otio: 

BOTZARIS, or BOZZARIS, MARCOS, one of the 
heroes of the war of Greek independence, known as 
the ** Leonidas of Greece’’ (1789-1823). 

ar + alata a celebrated French sculptor (1698- 

BOUCHER, DE PERTHES, French archeologist, a 
pioneer in the study of prehistoric man; devoted 
himself to the elucidation of the remains of palzo- 
lithic man in the valley of the Somme (1788-1868). 

BOUCHER, FRANCOIS, a French painter of the 
Louis XV. period, born at Paris (1703-1770). 

BOUCICAULT, DION, a dramatic writer, author of 
popular Irish pieces, as ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn”’ and 
*“*The Shaughraun ”’ (1822-1890). 

BOUCICAUT, MARSHAL DE, one of the bravest and 
noblest of French soldiers, born at Tours; dis- 
tinguished in several famous battles; was taken 
captive by the English at Agincourt; died in 
England (1364-1421). 

BOUDIN, EUGENE, French painter. Son of a Hon- 
fleur sea captain, he early took to art, being especially 
good at sky scenes. He was a friend of Corot, and 
made Normandy the subject of most of his painting 
(1825-1898). 
OUFFLERS, CHEVALIER DE, field-marshal of 
France, courtier and author (1737-1815). 

BOUFFLERS, MARQUIS DE, marshal of France, dis- 
tinguished for his defence of Namur (1695) and of 
Lille (1708), and his masterly retreat from Mal- 
plaquet (1645-1711). 

BOUGAINVILLE, LOUIS ANTOINE DE, a French 
navigator, born in Paris; voyaged round the world, 
which occupied him two years and a half; his 
*‘ Travels ” had a remarkably stimu@ting effect on 
the imaginations of the “* philosophes,”’ as described 
+ Ang in “‘ Un Voyage autour du Monde” (1729- 

BOUGH, SAMUEL, landscape painter, born at Carlisle, 
and settled in Edinburgh for 20 years (1822-1878). 

BOUGUER, PIERRE, French physicist, born in 
Brittany ; wrote on optics and the figure of the 
earth (1698-1758). 

BOUGUEREAU, ADOLPHE, a distinguished French 
painter, born at Rochelle ; his subjects both classical 
and religious, as well as portraits (1825-1905). 

BOUHOURS, DOMINIQUE, French littérateur, born 
at Paris (1628-1702). 

BOUILLE, MARQUIS DE, a French general, born in 
Auvergne, distinguished in the Seven Years’ war, 
in the West Indies and during the Revolution; 
favoured the flight of Louis XVI.; did his utmost 
for royalty, failed, and quitted France; died in 
London, and left ‘‘ Memoirs of the French Revolu- 
tion ” (1739-1800). 

BOUILLON, district in Belgium, originally a German 
duchy; belonged to Godfrey, the crusader, who 
pledged it to raise funds for the crusade. 
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UILLY, JEAN OLAS, a French dramatist, born 
“ee Tae ~ from his sentimentality | 


bi al” (1763- 4842). 
one Tn HENRI, COUNT DE, a French 
ee anther of a “ History of Mohammed” 


. bl 658-1722 
: “port of Cairo, on the Nile. 

BOULAN'G ER, JEAN MARIE, a French general, born 
at Aen : of note for the political intrigues in 
which he was involved during the last years of his 
life, and the dangerous popular enthusiasm which 
he excited ; accused of peculation ; fled the country, 
and committed suicide at Brussels (1837-1891). 

BOULAY DE LA MEURTHE, ANTOINE, COUNT, a 
French statesman, distinguished as an orator; took 
part in the redaction of the Civil Code; was a 
faithful adherent of Napoleon (1761-1840). Henri, 
a son, Vice-President of the Republic from 1849 to 
1851 (1797-1858). 

BOULDER, a large mass or block of rock found in 
localities often far removed from the place of its 
formation, and transported thither on the ice of 
the Glacial Age. ha) 

BOULDER CLAY, the clayey material containing rocks 
anf stones, which forms the deposits of the 
Placia ach Age (q.v.). It was formed as a result of 
Fs action during the Ice Ages (q¢.v.)._ 

, the rampart of a fortified city con- 
phere te ta a promenade flanked by rows of trees, 
and a feature of Paris in particular, though the 
boulevard is not always on the line of a rampart. _ 

BOULOGNE, BOIS DE, a promenade between Paris 
and St. Cloud, much frequented by people of fashion, 
and a favourite place of recreation ; it rivals that of 
the Champs Elysées. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, a fortified seaport in France, 
on the English Channel, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 
27 m. SW. of Calais, one of the principal ports for 
debarkation from England; where Napoleon 
collected in 1803 a flotilla to invade England; is 
connected by steamer with Folkestone, and a 
favourite watering-place; the chief station of the 
North Sea fisheries; is the centre of an important 
coasting trade. It was used as a port of landing for 
part of the British Expeditionary Force (q.v.), and 
by British troops throughout the Great War. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-SEINE, a town on the right bank 
of the Seine, 5 m. SW. of Paris, from which it is 
separated by the Bois-de-Boulogne. 

BOULTON, MATTHEW, an eminent engineer, born in 
Birmingham ; entered into partnership with James 
Watt, and established with him a manufactory of 
steam-engines at Soho, on a barren heath near his 
native place; contributed to the improvement of 
the coinage (1728-1809). 

BOUNTY, MUTINY OF THE, a mutiny which took 
place on the ship Bounty, on April 28, 1789, bound 
from Otaheite to the West Indies, on the part of 
25 of the crew, who returned to Otaheite after 
setting the captain (Bligh) adrift with others in an 
open boat. Bligh (q¢.v.) reached England after a 
time, his report leading to the seizure at length of 
certain of tle offenders and the execution of others. 
Those who escaped founded a colony on Pitcairn 


Island. 

BOURBAKI, CHARLES DENIS SAUTER, a French 
general, born at Pau, served in the Crimean war 
and in Italy, suffered disastrously in the Franco- 
German war, and attempted suicide; served for 
a time under Gambetta, afterwards retired (1816- 
1897). 

BOURBON, a family of French origin, hailing from 
Bourbonnais, members of which occupied for genera- 
tions the thrones of France, Naples, and Spain, and 
who severally ruled their tewitories under a more or 
less overweening sense of their rights as born to 
reign. Two branches, both of which trace back to 
Henry IV., held sway in France, one beginning with 
Louis XIV., eldest son of Louis XIII., and the other, 
called the Orleans, with Philip of Orleans, second son 
of Louis XIII., the former ending with Charles X, 
and his family, and the latter ending with Louis 
Philippe and his line. The branches of the family 
ruling in Spain and Naples began with Philip V1., 
grandson of Louis XIV., the former branch still on 
the throne, the latter ending with Francis Ll. in 
1860. 


Constable of France Se Franci 

perhaps imaginary, injustice moe tal 

clandestinely entered the service of the E 
Charles V., defeated the French at Pavia, and took 
Francis captive ; ; parted from Charles, laid siege 
to Rome, and fell in the assault, mortally wounded, 
it is said, by Benvenuto Cellini (1490-1527). 

BOURBONNAIS, ancient province in the centre of 
France, being the duchy of , SORE united to the 
crown in 1531; cap. ~eg 

BOURDALOUE, "LOUIS, Parcels Jesuit, born at 
Bourges, called the “ Ting of preachers, and preacher 
of kings”’; one of the most eloquer& pulpit orators 
of France; did not suffer by comparison with 
Bossuet, his contemporary, though junior. His 
sermons are ethical in their matter from a Christian 
standpoint, carefully reasoned, and free ffom 
ornament, but fearless and uncompromising (1632- 


1704). 

BOURDON, SEBASTIAN, a French painter, born at 
Montpellier; his chef-d’wuvre ‘‘ The Crucifixion of 
ae for the church of Notre Dame 

BOURDON DE L’OISE, a French revolutionist, member 
of the Convention; banished to Guiana, where he 
died in 1797. 

BOURGEOIS, SIR FRANCIS, painter to George III.; 
left his collection to Dulwich College, and £10,000 
to build a gallery for them (1756-1811). 

BOURGEOISIE, the name given in France to the 
middle class, professional people, and merchants, 
as distinguished from the nobles and the peasants, 
but applied by the Socialists to the capitalists as 
distinct from the workers. 

BOURGES, a French town in the dep. of Cher; birth- 
‘place of Louis XI. and Bourdaloue. 

BOURGET, PAUL, an eminent French novelist and 
essayist, born at Amiens; a subtle analyst of 
character, with a clear and elegant style, on which 
he bestows great pains; his novels are what he calls 

“* psychological,’ and distinct from the romanticist 
and naturalistic (1852- »; 

BOURIGNON, ANTOINETTE, a Flemish visionary and 
fanatic; resolved religion into emotion; brought 
herself into trouble by the wild fancies she pro- 
mulgated, to the derangement of others as well as 
herself (1615-1680). 

BOURMONT, LOUIS AUGUSTE VICTOR, COMTE DE, 
a French marshal; at the Revolution joined the 
Bourbons on the frontiers; served the royal cause 
in La Vendée ; held high commands under Napoleon ; 
commanded under Ney on Napoleon’s return from 
Elba; deserted on the eve of Waterloo to Louis 
XVIII.; gave evidence against Ney to his execu- 
tion ; commanded the expedition against Algiers ; 
refused allegiance to Louis Philippe on hi®accession, 
and was dismissed the service (1773-1846). 

BOURNE, HUGH, founder of the Primitive Methodists, 
and a zealous propagator of their principles ; ha was 
a carpenter, and appears to have wrought at his 
trade while prosecuting his mission, which he did 
ts ely both in Britain and America (17@- 

BOURNEMOUTH, a town in Hants, on Poole Bay, 
37 m. SW. of Southampton, with a fine sandy 
beach; a great health resort; is of recent, and has 
been of rapid, growth. 

BOURRIENNE, LOUIS ANTOINE FA ET, gcre- 
tary of Napoleon, and a school friend, bof at Sens é 
held the post for five years, but dismissed for being 
implicated in disgraceful money transactions ; 
joined the Bourbons at the Restoration: the 
Revolution of 1830 and the loss of his fortune 
affected his mind, and he died a lunatic at Caen; 
Yasue **Memoirs’”’ disparaging to Napoleon (1769- 

BOUSSA, a town in North Nigeria, where Mungo 
Park, the explorer, in 1806, lost his life as he was 
going up the Niger. 

BOUSTROPHE’DON, an ancient fits of writing from 
right to left, and then fromgleft to right as in 
ploughing a field. 

BOUTERWEK, FRIEDRICH, a German philosopher 


p .. BOWDICH 
i . 
and pro! of Phi at Gottingen ; a disciple 
of then of Jacobi,eand expounder of their 


; wrote “* History of Poetry and Eloquence 
the Modern Races ” (1766-1828). 
THOMAS EDWARD, an English traveller, 
born at Bristol; sent on a mission to Guinea, and 
ean ale as far as Coomassie ; wrote an interesting 
account of it in his “ Mission to Ashanti” (1791- 


NATHANIEL, American mathematician, 
born at Salem, Massachusetts ; a practical scientist ; 
published “ Practical Navigation,” translated the 

Mécanique Céleste” of Laplace, accompanied 
with an elaborate ee ae (1773-1838). 

BOWDLER, THOMAS, an “inglish physician; edited 
expurgated editions of Shakespeare and Gibbon in 
the interest ofemoral purity ; added in consequence 
a new term to the English language, Bowdlerism 
(1754-1825). 

BOWDOIN, JAMES, an American statesman, born in 
B@ton, of French extraction; a zealous advocate 
of American independence; author of ‘‘ Discourse 
col ta Constitution of the United States” (1727- 

BOWEN, RICHARD, a gallant British naval com- 
mander, distinguished himself in several engage- 
ments, and by his captures of the enemy’s ships ; 
killed by grape-shot at the storming of Santa Cruz, 
at the moment when Nelson was wounded (1761- 


1797). 
BOWER, WALTER, abbot of Inchcolm, Scottish 

chronicler ; continued Fordun’s History from 1153 
ree to the death of James I., in 1437 (1385- 
; BOWLES, WILLIAM LISLE, a poet, born in North- 
amptonshire; his sonnets, by their “ linking,” as 
Professor Saintsbury has it, ‘‘ of nature’s aspect to 
human feeling,’’ were much admired by Coleridge, 
and their appearance is believed to have inaugurated 


a new era in English poetry, as developed in the Lake: 


School (1762-1850). 

BOWLING, TOM, a typical British sailor in ‘‘ Roderick 
Random.” 

BOWLS, a popular British summer game, dates back 
to the 13th century. Henry VIII. was an exponent, 
and Francis,Drake played at it just before the arrival 
of the Armada. The present rules were drawn up in 
“= — century, and international games are now 
played. 

BOWRING, SIR JOHN, linguist and political writer, 
born at Exeter; friend and disciple of Bentham as 
well as editor of his works; first editor of West- 
minster Review; at the instance of the English 
Government visited the Continental States to report 
on their commercial relations; became governor 
of Hong-Kong; ordered the bombardment of 
Canton, which caused dissatisfaction at home 
(1792-1872). 

BOWYER, WILLIAM, printer and scholar, born in 
London ;#@wrote on the origin of printing, and 
published an edition of the Greek New Testament 
with notes (1699-1777). 

“ BOX AND COX,” a farce by J. M. Morton, remark- 
able for a successful run which is said to have 
brought the author £7000. It was adapted as a 

® CQmic opera by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

BO RISING, THE, an outburst of fanatical 
nationalist feeling in China, which broke out in riots 
in 1900. The Empress was largely in sympathy 
with the rioters, who besieged the legations in Pekin, 
and attacked Europeans, especially missionaries. 
E ean troops and naval forces were sent out to 
end the tr®uble. 

BOY BISHOP, a boy chosen on December 6, St. 
Nicholas’ Day, generally out of the choir, to act as 
bishop and do all his episcopal duties, except 
celebrate mass. For the term of his office, which 
varied, he was treated as bishop, and if he died 
during his tenure of it was buried with episcopal 
honours. The term of office was limited in 1279 
to 24 hours, and the custom of the election abolished 
in Elizabeth’s reign. 

BOY SCOUTS, an intemational organisation founded 
by Lord (then Sir Robert) Baden-Powell in 1908. 
Its motto is “ Be, Prepared,” and it inculcates 
principles of citizerRhip, with instruction in sport, 
first aid, &c., for which badges are awarded. The 
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BOYNE ‘7s 


e 
movement spread to all parts of the world, and at 
the coming of age Jamboree at Birkenhead in 1929 
50,000 Scouts from all jations attended. 

BOYARS, the old nobility of Russia, whose, due 
influence in the State was broken by Peter the 
Great ; also the landed aristocracy of Rumania. | 

BOYCE, , composer, chiefly of chu&ch fhusic, 
born in London; published a collection of the 
“Cathedral Music of the Old English Masters ”’ ; 
composed “‘ Hearts of Oak,” a naval song sung by 
ships’ crews at one time before going into action 


(1710-1779). ; 
BOYCOTT, CAPTAIN, an Irish landlord’s agent in 
Connemara, with whom the population of the 


district in 1880 refused to have any dealings on 
account of disagreements with the tenantry. Hence 
the term to “‘ boycott.” , 
BOYD, ANDREW KENNEDY HUTCHISON, a Scottish 
clergyman and wiéter; bred for the bar, but entered 
the Church; known to fame as A.K.H.B.; author 
of “‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,’’ which was 
widely read, and of Reminiscences of his life; died 
at Bournemouth by mischance of swallowing a 
lotion instead of a sleeping-draught (1825-1899). 
BOYD, ZACHARY, a Scottish divine; regent @ a 
Protestant college at Samur, in France: acpi 
to Scotland in consequence of the perfecution f 
the Huguenots; became minister of Barony Parish, 
Glasgow, and rector of the University; preached 
before Cromwell after the battle of Dunbar; author 
of the ‘‘ Last Battell of the Soule in Death” 
and ‘* Zion’s Flowers,” being mainly metrical 
versions of Scripture, called ‘‘ Boyd’s Bible ”’ (1585-— 


1653). 

BOYDELL, JOHN, an English engraver and print- 
seller, famous for his ‘‘ Shakespeare Gallery,’”’ with 
96 plates in illustration of Shakespeare, and the 
encouragement he gave to native artists; he issued 
also Hume’s “‘ History of England,’’ with 196 plates 
in illustration (1719-1804). 

BOYER, BARON, French anatomist and surgeon; 
attendant on Napoleon, afterwards professor in the 
University of Paris; wrote works on anatomy and 
surgical diseases, which continued for long text- 
books on those subjects; was a man of very con- 
servative opinions (1757-1833). 

BOYER, JEAN PIERRE, president of Hayti, born 
at Port-au-Prince of a negress and a Creole father ; 
secured the independence of the country; held the 
presidency for 25 years from 1818, but, suspected of 
consulting his own advantage more than that of the 
country, was driven from power by a revolution in 
1843; retired to Paris, where he spent the rest of 
his life and died (1776-1850). 

BOYLE, CHARLES, fourth Earl of Orrery, distin- 
guished for the connection of his name with the 
Bentley controversy, and for its association with an 
astronomical contrivance by one Graham to illus- 
trate the planetary system (1676-1731). 

BOYLE, RICHARD, first and great Earl of Cork, 
distinguished among Irish patriots and landlords 
for what he did to improve his estates and develop 
manufactures and the mechanical artg in Ireland, 
also for the honours conferred upon~him for his 
patriotism ; when Cromwell saw how his estates 
were managed he remarked that had there been 
one like him in every province in Ireland rebellion 
would have been impossible (1566-1643). 

BOYLE, THE HON. ROBERT, a distinguished natural 
philosopher, born at Lismore, of the Orrery family ; 
devoted his life to science and contributed greatly to 
it, especially chemistry and pneumatics ; was one of 
the originators of the Royal Society ; showed that 
an acid combines with a base to form a salt; enun- 
ciated Boyle’s law (¢.%); was the first to prepare 
methyl alcohol. His greatest work was ‘“‘ The 
Sceptical Chymist ’’ (1626-1691). 

BOYLE LECTURES, the lectureship founded by the 
Hon. Robert Boyle in 1691, and held for a tenure 
of three years, the endowment being £50 per annum ; 
the lecturer must deliver eight lectures in defence 
of Christianity, and some of the most eminent men 
have held the post. 

BOYLE’S LAW, that the volume of a given masa of 
gas varies inversely as the pressure, if the tempera- 
ture remains constant. 

BOYNE, a river in Ireland, which flows through Meath 
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Trish Sea ; gives name to the battle in which 
yin the hen ee Sil the forces of James II. on 
July 1, 1690. & 


SSB GADE, THE, an organisation founded in 

matt Cyan by Sir William Smith, aiming at 

~ de development of character and discipline on a 
as. . 

pone nom de plume under which Dickens wrote 


at iret. ing his nickname when a boy for a little 
brother. 
BRABANCONNE, LA, Belgium’s national anthem, 


written at the time of the revolution, 1830; music 
by Van Campenhout. 

BRABANT, in medizval times was an important prov. 
of the Low Countries, inhabitants Dutch, cap. 
Breda; is now divided between Holland and Bel- 
gium. It comprises three provs., the N. or Dutch 
Brabant; Antwerp, a Belgian prov., inhabitants 
Flemings, cap. Antwerp; ant S. Brabant, also 
Belgian, inhabitants Walloons, cap. Brussels; the 
whole mostly a plain. 

BRACHIOPODS, a group of bivalves abundant as 
fossils, especially in the Lower Paleozoic rocks. 
There are comparatively few living species, the best 
kmiown being Lingula. : 

BRACHYC™PHALIC, the name given to skulls which 
are less than 1} times as long as broad. This type 
of skull (roundhea@) is found in the Alpine type of 
Europeans and distinguishes them from both the 
Nordic and Mediterranean peoples; a certain pro- 
portion of brachycephalic skulls is found among 
the populations of most of the countries of Central 
Europe. The roundheaded peoples appear to have 
been invaders from Central Asia after the Nordic 
and Mediterranean stocks were settled in Europe. 

BRACTON, HENRY DE, an English “‘ justice itinerant,” 
a writer on English law of the 13th century ; author 
of “De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglie,” a 
“Treatise on the Laws and Customs of England,’’ 
and the first attempt of the kind; d. 1268. 

BRADAMANTE, sister to Rinaldo, and one of the 
heroines in ‘‘ Orlando Furioso ”; had a lance which 
unhorsed every one it touched. 

BRADDOCK, EDWARD, British general, born in 
Perthshire; entered the Coldstream Guards, and 
became major-general in 1754; commanded a body 
of troops against the French in America; fell in an 
attempt to invest Fort Duquesne, and lost nearly 
all his men (1695-1755). 

BRADFORD, a Yorkshire manufacturing town, on a 
tributary of the Aire, 9 m. W. of Leeds; it is the 
chief seat of worsted spinning and weaving in 
England, and has an important wool market; coal 
and iron mines are at hand, and ironworks and 
machinery-making are its other industries. 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES, a social reformer on 
secularist lines, born in London; had a chequered 
career; had for associate in the advocacy of his 
views Mrs. Annie Besant; elected M.P. for North- 
ampton thrice over, but not allowed to sit till he 
took the oath, which he did in 1886; died respected 
by all parties in the House of Commons; wrote 
the ‘Impeachment of the House of Brunswick ”’ 
(1833-1891). 

BRADLEY, JAMES, astronomer, born in Gloucester- 
shire; professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and 
astronomer-royal at Greenwich; discovered the 
aberration of light and the nutation of the earth’s 
axis; made 60,000 astronomical observations (1693-— 


1762). 

BRADSHAW, GEORGE, an engraver of maps in 
Manchester; published maps illustrative of certain 
canal systems, and did the same service for railways, 
which developed into the well-known “ Railway 
Guide ” (1801-1853). . 

BRADSHAW, JOHN, president of the High Court of 
Justice for trial of Charles I., born at Stockport; 
bred for the bar; a friend of Milton; a thorough 
republican, and opposed to the Protectorate ; 
became president of the Council on Cromwell's 
death; was buried in Westminster; his body was 
exhumed and hung in chains at the Restoration 
(1602-1659). 

BRADWARDINE, THOMAS, archbishop of Canter- 


bury, surnamed ‘‘ Doctor Profundus”’ from his 
treatise ‘‘De Causa Dei” against Pelagianism : 
chaplain to Edward |III.; Was present at Crécy 
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and at the taking of Calais; died of the black 
sho ecr (1290-1348), 
ast sia, contest, 00-1960 


the heroine of * Waverley.” 


> &@ ttish Highland district SW. c 
Aberdeenshire; much frequented by to pan, Be 


resorted to for summer country q@ 
famous for its annual Highland games. 

BRAGA, a city, 34 m. NE. of Oporto, Portugal ; 
residence of the Primate; the capital of Minho. 

BRAGANZA, capital of Traz-os-Montes, in Portugal; 
gives name to the royal dynasty of Portugal, called 
the House of Braganza, the eighth duke of Braganza 
having ascended the thxone in 1640, on the liberation — 
of Portugal from the yoke of Spain. " 

BRAGG, WILLIAM Y, physicist, proteances 
at Adelaide, Leeds, and London* He carried out 
research on radioactivity and X-rays, his 4 
work being in connection with crystal structure, — 
which he investigated by means of X-rays. In 
1923 he was appointed Director of the ‘Royal 
Institution (1867- iS 

BRAGG, WILLIAM LAWRENCE, son of the preceding, 
professor of Physics at Manchester University, 1919. 
He was associated with his father in researches on 
X-rays and crystal structure (1890— os 

BRAGI, the Norse god of poetry and eloquence, son 
of Odin and Frigga; represented as an old man 
with a long fiowing beard and unwrinkled brow, 
with a mild expression of face; received in Valhalla 
the heroes who fell in battle. 

BRAHAM, HN, a celebrated tenor singer, known 
all over Europe ; was particularly effective in render- 
ing the national songs; born in London, of Jewish 
parents; composed operas, which, however, were 
only dramas interspersed with songs. Scott 
described him as “‘ a beast of an actor, but an angel 
of a Singer ”’ (1774-1856). 

BRAHE, TYCHO, a Swedish astronomer, of noble 
birth; spent his life in the study of the stars; 
discovered a new star in Cassiopeia ; had an observa- 
tory provided for him on an island in the Sound 
by the king, where he made observations for 20 
years; he was, on the king’s death, compelled to 
retire under persecution at the hand of the nobles; 
accepted an invitation of the Kaiser Rudolf Il. to 
Prague, where he continued his work and had 
Kepler for assistant and pupil (1546-1601). 

BRAHMA, in the Hindu religion and philosophy at 
one time the formless spirit of the Universe, from 
which all beings issue and into which they all merge, 
and as such is not an object of worship, but a subject 
of meditation; and at another the creator of all 
things, of which Vishnu (q.v.) is the preserver and 
Siva (g.v.) the destroyer, killing that he may make 
alive. See TRIMURTI. 

BRAHMAN, or BRAHMIN, one of the sacred caste 
of the Hindus that boasts of direct descent from, 
or immediate relationship with, Brahma; its mem- 
bers are custodians and mediators of Teligion, and 
therefore of high-priestly rank. 

BRAHMANAS, treatises on the ceremonial system of 
Brahminism, with prescriptions bearing upor* ritual, 
and abounding in legends and speculations. 

BRAHMAPUTRA (i.e, son of Brahma), a river which 
rises in Tibet, circles round the BE. of the HimakKyas, 
and, after a course of some 1800 m., joins the Ganges, 
called the Sampo in Tibet, the Diliong in Assam, and 
the Brahmaputra in British India; it has numerous 
tributaries, brings down twice as much mud as the 
Ganges, and in the lower part of its course over- 
flows the land, particularly Assam, l&xe an®* inland 
sea, . 

BRAHMINISM, the creed and ritual of the Brahmans, 
or that social, political, and religious organisation 
which developed among the Aryans in the valley 
of the Ganges under the influence of the Brahmans. 
According to thé religious conception of this class, 
Brahma, or the universal spirit, takes form oF 
incarnates himself successively as Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, which triple incarnation constitutes a 
trimurti or trinity. In thig way Brahma, the first 
incarnation of the universal spirit, had four sons, 
from whom issued the four castes of India—Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, &:d Sudras—all the rest 
being outcasts or pariahs. See CASTR. 

BRAHMO-SOMAYJ (i.e. church of God), a secession 


a 


rather monotheistic, i.e. unitarian, 
les, and the rational ideas and philosophy of 
Europe as well as a profession of a sense of the 
probhee hood of man no less than the unity of God. 
ten eh Bert YR. BO 
Orn ai urg; of great pro m a boy; 
settled in Vienna; famous as a performer as well 
3 @ composer (1833-1897). 
1D JAMES, born in Edinburgh; director 
of the London fire brigade; distinguished for his 
heroism on the occasion of great fires both in 
_ Edinburgh and London (790-1861). 
LO b invented 


[ a Frenchman, 
f for the blind (1809-1852). 
» American missionary to the Red 
Connecticut ; his Life was written 
by Jonathan Edwards, in whose house he died 


_ (198-1747). 
: BRAMAH. JOSEPH, an engineer, born in Barnsley, 


Yorkshire; author of many mechanical inventions, 
18 of which were patented, among others the 
hydraulic press and the lock, named after him 


(1748-1814). 

DONATO, architect; laid the founda- 
tion of St. Peter’s at Rome, which he did not live to 
complete (1444-1514). 

JOHN, archbishop of Armagh, born in 
Yorkshire, a high-handed Churchman and imitator 
of Laud; was foolhardy enough once to engage, 
nowise to his credit, in public debate with such a 
4 dialectician as Thomas Hobbes on the questions of 

necessity and free-will (1594-1663). 

BRAMPTON, LORD (Sir Henry Hawkins), British 
judge. As counsel he took part in the Tichborne 
trial among others, and was made a judge in 1876. 
He retired in 1898 and was raised to the peerage 
(1817-1907). 

SIR FREDERICK, civil engineer, presi- 
dent of the British Association in 1888, and pre- 
Sey of the Association of Engineers (1818-— 


903). 
, JOHN, antiquary, born in Durham, wrote a 
“ Popular Antiquities ” (1744-1806). 

BRANDAN, ST., ISLAND OF, an island reported by 
St. Brandan as lying W. of the Canary Islands; it 
figured on charts as late as 1755, and voyages of 
discovery were undertaken in quest of it as recently 
as the beginning of the 18th century, up to which 
time it was believed to exist. 

BRANDENBURG, in the great northern plain of 
Germany, is a central Prussian province, and the 
Nucleus of the Prussian kingdom; most of it a 
sandy plain, with fertile districts and woodlands here 
and there. 

RANDENBURG, THE HOUSE OF, an illustrious 
German family dating from the 10th century, from 
which desgended the kings of Prussia. 

BRANDT, a Swedish chemist; chanced on the dis- 
covery of phosphorus while in quest of a solvent 
- . nsmute metals, such as silver, into gold (1694— 


BRANDT, SEBASTIAN, a satirical writer, born at 
e 5 burg; author of the “ Narrenschiff”’ or 
“Ship of Fools,” of which there have been many 

translations and not a few imitations (1458-1521). 
Y NAN, a nickname for Queen Anne, from 

her fondness for brandy. 
CREEK, a small river in Delaware; 
oy By a victory of the British over the Americans 
a i 


*BRANGWYN, FRANK, British artist. Born in Bruges, 
of Welsh extraction, he early became familiar with 
Flemish tapestry, a study that brought him in 
contact with William Morris (q.v.). At 16 he went 
to sea and added shipping to his studies. Has 
— much decorative work fdr public buildings 

— ° 

, JOSEPH, Indian chief of the Mohawks, who 
sided with the British in the American war; a 
brave and good man_(1742-1807). 

BRANTOME, PIERRE DE BOURDEILLES, a French 
chronicler, contempgrary of Montaigne, born in 
Perigord ; led the Ife of a knight-errant, and wrote 
Memoirs remarkable for the free-and-easy, faithful, 


BRECHE i, 
and vivid delineations of the cffaracters o& the most 


celebrated of his contemporaries (1540-1614). 
IDAS, a Spartan general, distinguished 

Peloponnesian war; hts most celebrated ction, 

the defeat at the expense of his life, in 492 B.c., 

of the flower of the Athenian army at Amphipolis,g 

with a small body of helots and mercenarges. e 

an alloy of copper and zinc in the proportion 
of two to one. , - 

SON, a knavish attorney in Dickens 
“Old Curiosity Shop”; affected feeling for his 
clients, whom he fleeced. 
sepulchral tablets of a mixed metal. called 
latten, inlaid in a slab of stone, and insculptured 
with figures and inscriptions of a monumental 
eharacter; the oldest in England is at Stoke 
d’ Abernon, in Surrey. 

BRASSEY, THOMAS, a great railway contractor, born 
in Cheshire; contracted for the construction of 
railways in all parts of the world (1805-1870), 

BRAUN, AUGUSTE EMIL, German archeologist, born 
“ aan works numerous and of value (1809- 

BRAXY, an inflammatory disease in sheep, due to a 
change in food from succulent to dry; and, the 
name given to the mutton of sheep affected wifi it. 

BRAY, a Berkshire village, famous for Sigion Alef, 
its vicar from 1540 to 1588, who, to retain his living, 
never scrupled to change his principles; the well- 
known song makes him live during the five reigns 
from Charles II. to George I. 

BRAZEN AGE, in the Greek mythology the age of 
oa that succeeded the weak Silver Age. See 

BRAZIL, the largest South American State, almost 
equal to Europe, occupies the eastern angle of 
the continent, and comprises the Amazon basin, the 
tablelands of Matto Grosso, the upper basin of 
the Paraguay, and the maritime highlands, with the 
valleys of the Parana and San Francisco. Great 
stretches of the interior are uninhabitable swamp 
and forest lands; forests tenanted by an endless 
variety of brilliantly plumed birds and insects; the 
coasts are often humid and unhealthy, but the upper 
levels have a fine climate. Almost all the country is 
within the tropics. The population at the seaports 
is mostly white; inland it is negro, mulatto, and 
Indian. Vegetable products are indescribably rich 
and varied ; timber of all kinds, rubber, cotton, and 
fruit are exported; coffee and sugar are the chief 
crops. The vast mineral wealth includes diamonds, 
gold, mercury, and copper. Most of the trade is 
with Britain and America. The language is Portu- 
guese; the religion, Roman Catholic; education 
is very backward, and government unsettled. 
Discovered in 1500, and annexed by Portugal; the 
Portuguese king, expelled by the French in 1808, 
fled to his colony, which was made a kingdom 1815, 
and an empire in 1822. The emperor, Pedro II., 
was driven out in 1889, and a republic established 
on the federal system, which has been harassed 
since by desultory civil war. The capital is Rio de 
Janeiro ; Bahia and Pernambuco, the other seaports, 

BRAZIL-WOOD, a wood found in Br#mil, of great 
value for dyeing red, the colouring principle being 
named Brasilin. 

BRAZZA, an island in the Adriatic; is richly wooded ; 
noted for its wines; yields marble. 

BRAZZA, PIERRE SAVORGNAN DBE, explorer, born 
in Rome ; acquired land N. of the Congo for France, 
and obtained a governorship (1852-1905). 

BREADFRUIT-TREE, a South Sea island tree pro- 
ducing a fruit which, when roasted, is used as bread. 

BREAKSPEARE, NICHOLAS, the only Englishman to 
become Pope; was elected as Adrian IV.; born at 
Langley, Herts., entefed monastic life in France, 
created cardinal in 1146, Pope in 1154 (1100-1159). 

BREAL, MICHEL, a French philologist, born at 
Landau; translator into French of Bopp’s ‘‘ Com- 
parative Grammar ’”’ (1832-1915). 

BRECCIA, a rock composed of angular fragments 
cemented together, which are not water-worn, but 
probably the debris from surrounding rocks which 
has fallen into water and been consolidated. 

BRECHE-DE-ROLAND, a gorge in the dep. of the 
Hautes-Pyrénées, which, according to tradition, 
Charlemagne’s paladin of the name of Roland cleft 


in the 


<<. _BRECHIN 
with oné stroke of his sword when he was beset by 
the Gascons. 


a town in Forfarshire, W. of Montrose, on — 


the &. Esk, with a cathedtal and an old round tower 

neaMt, 85 ft. high. ; 
«BREDA, fortified town, the capital of N. Brabant; a 

plage ofchistorical interest ; Charles II. resided here 

for a time during his exile, and issued hence his 

declaration prior to his restoration. 

REHON LAWS, a body of judge-created laws that 

- for long formed the common law of Ireland, existing 
from prehistoric times till Cromwell’s conquest. 
The origin of the code is unknown, and whether it 
was at first traditional, but there is reason to believe 
that the Brehons, or judges, were connected with the 
ancient priesthood, the Druids; many manuscript 
redactions of portions exist still. 

BREMEN, the chief seaport of Germany, after Ham- 
burg; is on the Weser, 50 m. from its mouth, and 
is a free city, with a territory less than Rutlandshire. 
Its export and import trade is very varied ; half the 
total of emigrants sail from its docks; it is the 
headquarters of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company. Textiles, tobacco, and paper industries 
add to its prosperity ; was one of the principal cities 
of the Hanseatic League. : 

B&EMER, eFREDERIKA, a highly popular Swedish 
novelist, born in Finland; ‘The Neighbours,’ 
““The President’s Daughter,” and ‘Strife and 
Peace,’ are perhaps her best stories ; has been called 
the Jane Austen of Sweden (1801-1865). 

BREMER, SIR JAMES, rear-admiral; distinguished 
in the Burmese and Chinese wars (1786-1850). 

BREMERHAVEN, the port of Bremen, on the estuary 
of the Weser, founded for the accommodation of 
large vessels in 1830, with a large hospice for 
emigrants. 

BRENDAN, ST., an Irish saint, born at Tralee, cele- 
brated for his voyages in quest of ‘‘ a land beyond 
human ken ”’ and his discovery of ‘‘ a paradise amid 
the waves of the sea’’; founded a monastery at 
Clonfert ; died in 577, in his ninety-fourth year. 

BRENNER PASS, pass in the central Tyrolese Alps, 
6853 ft. high, between Innsbruck and Bolzano, 
crossed by a railway, which facilitates trade between 
Venice, Germany, and Austria. 

BRENNUS, a Gallic chief, who, 300 B.c., after taking 
and pillaging Rome, invested the Capitol for so long 
that the Romans offered him a thousand pounds’ 
weight of gold to retire; as the gold was being 
weighed out he threw his sword and helmet into the 
opposite scale, adding Ve victis, ‘‘ Woe to the 
conquered,”’ an insolence which so roused Camillus 
that he turned his back and offered battle to him and 
to his army, and totally routed the whole host. 

BRENTA, an Italian river; rises in the Tyrol, waters 
Bassano, and debouches near Venice. 

BRENTANO, CLEMENS, poet of the romanticist 
school, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, brother of 
Goethe’s Bettina von Arnim; was a roving genius 
(1778-1842). 

BRENTFORD, market-town in Middlesex, on the 
Brent, 10 m. W. of London, that figures in history 
and literat&tre. 

BRENTFORD, 1ST BARON 
Hicks), British politician. By profession a solicitor, 
he entered Parliament in 1908, became Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for the Department of Overseas 
Trade in 1922 under Bonar Law, and in 1923 
Postmaster-General. He was Home Secretary in 
Baldwin’s 1924 Government, a post he held till 
1929, in which year he was raised to the peerage. 
An ardent Low Churchman,'he was largely responsible 
for the House of Commons’ rejection of the new 
Prayer Book of 1927 (1865-— hi 

BRENZ, JOHANN, the reformer of Wiirtemberg, and 
one of the authors of the Wirtemberg Confession, as 
well as a catechism extensively used (1499-1570). 

BRESCIA, a city of Lombardy, on the Mella and 
Garza, 50 m. Ii. of Milan; has two cathedrals, an 
art gallery and library, a Roman temple excavated 
in 1822 and now a classical museum; its manu- 
factures are woollens, silks, leather, and wine. 

BRESLAU, the capital of Silesia, and second city in 
Prussia: an important commercial and mannu- 
facturing centre, with a first-class fortress: is on 
the Oder, 150 m. by rail Sk. of Frankfort; it 
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stands in the centre of the Baltic, North Sea, 
pert tey BY iar dh, A eon ndustry 
grain market; there are a cathedral, ersity, 
library. 

BRESSAY, one of the Shetland Isles, near Lerwick, 
with ‘one of the best natural harbours Jn the 
world. 

BREST, a strongly-fortified naval station in the 
extreme NW. of ce; one of the chief 1 g 
stations in France, with a magnificent harbour, 
one of the safest, first made a marine arsenal by 
Richelieu ; has large shipbuilding yards and arsenal ; 
its industries are chiefly related to naval equipment, 
with leather, waxcloth, and paper manufactures. 

BREST-LITOVSK, TREAT& OF, an agreement between 
Russia and Germany signed in March, 1918, ending 
the War after a preliminary armisf{ice the previous 
December. 

BRETON, JULES ADOLPHE, a French genre and 
landscape painter, born at Courriéres, in Pas-de- 
Calais (1827-1906). o4 

BRETON DE LOS HERREROS, MANUEL, Spanish { 
poet and dramatist ; wrote comedies and satires in 
an easy, flowing style (1796-1873). 

BRETEUIL, BARON DE, an ex-secretary of Louis 

XVI. (1733-1807). 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE, a Dutch branch 
of the “‘ Friends of God,’’ founded at Deventer about 
1375 by Geert Groote (1340-1384) and Florentinus — 
Radewin (1350-1400). Thomas & Kempis and — 
Erasmus were members. 


@ 


German satirical writer, 
Bohemian life; served in the army; held political 
posts ; composed, besides. satirical writings, 
““Almanach der Heiligen auf das Jahr, 1788,” 
““Wallers Leben und Sitten,’’ and the comic epic, 


“* Graf Esau ’’ (1739-1810). 

BRETSCHNEIDER, KARL GOTTLIEB, a German 
rationalistic theologian; much regarded for his 
sound judgment in critical matters; his theological 
writings are of permanent value; his chief works, 
‘Handbuch der Dogmatik,’” and an edition of 
Melanchthon’s works (1776-1848). 

BRETWALDA, a title apparently of some kind of 
acknowledged supremacy among the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, and bestowed upon a leader in war. 

BREUGHEL, a family of Dutch painters, a father and _ 
two sons, the father, Peter, called *“* Old ’? B. (1510— - 
1570); a son, John, *‘ Velvet *’ B., either from his 
dress or from the vivid freshness of his colours (1560— 
1625) ; and the other, Peter, ‘‘ Hellish *’ B., from his 
fondness for horrible subjects (1559-1637). 

BR Y, a book containing the daily services in 
the Roman Catholic Church and corresponding to 
the English Prayer Book ; differs from the “‘ Missal,”” 
which gives the services connected with the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, and the ‘‘ Pontifical,’’ which 
gives those for special occasions. 

BREWER, JOHN SHERREN, historian, rofessor of 
English Literature in King’s College, London; 
author of ‘‘ Calendar of Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII.’s Reign,’”’ his work the sole authority 
on Henry’s early reign (1810-1879). 

BREWSTER, SIR DAVID, an eminent Scottish natural 
philosopher, born at Jedburgh; edited the “‘ Rdin-« 
burgh Encyclopeedia,”” in the pages of which Carlyle 
served his apprenticeship; specially distinguished 
for his discoveries in connection with the polarisation 
of light, his studies in optics, and for his optical 
inventions, such as the kaleidoscope and the stereo- 
scope; connected with most scientific associations 
of his time; wrote largely on scientiffé and other 
subjects, e.g. a Life of Newton, as well as Lives'of 
Kuler, Kepler, and others of the class; Principal 
of the United Colleges of St. Andrews, and after- 
wards of Edinburgh (1781-1868). 

BREWSTER, WILLIAM, leader of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the Mayflower, who conveyed them to Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1620; had been a clergyman of 
the Church of England. 

BRIAN BOROIHME, an Irish chief, who early in the 
10th century established hiserule over a great part 
of Ireland, and made great efforts for the civilisation 
of the country ; died defeating the Danes at Clontarf. 
being, it is said, the twenty-f¥th battle in which he 
defeated them. 
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highest n France, 4300 ft. above 
SE. from Grenoble, with a trade in 


ARISTIDE, French statesman, He first 
y»ecame Prime Minister in 1915 for two years, and 
dhe helm several times subsequently. Through- 
the post-war years he was prominent in the 
Conferences and served for several years as 
sign Minister (1862— he 
AREUS, a Uranid with 50 heads and 100 arms, 
son of Ouranos and Gaia, i.e. Heaven and Earth, 
= ois Poseidon cast into the sea and buried under 
Etna, but whom Zeus delivered to aid him against 
the Titans; according t# another account, one of 
the Giants (q.v.). 
SRICE, ST., bishpp of Tours in the beginning of the 
_ ens. and disciple of St. Martin. Festival, 
ov. 13. 
BRICE’S, ST., a day in 1002 on which a desperate 
attgmpt was made to massacre all the Danes in 
England and stamp them wholly out, an attempt 
_ which was avenged by the Danish king, Sweyn. 
BRIDE OF THE SEA, Venice, so called from a ceremony 
in which her espousals were celebrated by the Doge 
casting a ring into the Adriatic. 

EWELL, a house of correction in Blackfriars, 
London, so called from St. Bridget’s well, near it, 
, demolished in 1863. 

_ BRIDGE OF ALLAN, a village on Allan water, 3 m. 
j N. of Stirling, with a mild climate and mineral 


waters. 
BRIDGE OF SIGHS, a covered way in Venice leading 
. from the Ducal Palace to the State prison, over 
which culprits under capital sentence were trans- 
ported to their doom, whence the name. 

BRIDGEPORT, a thriving manufacturing town and 
—" of Connecticut, U.S., 58 m. NE. from New 

ork. 

BRIDGES, ROBERT, British poet. He became a 
doctor on leaving Oxford, retiring in 1882 to devote 
his time to poetry; produced numerous volumes 
of verse, including lyric and narrative poems, 
sonnets, &c., and essays; was appointed Poet 
Laureate in 1913 (1844-1930). 

BRIDGET, ST., an Irish saint, born at Dundalk; 
entered a monastery at 14; founded monasteries ; 
takes rank in Ireland with St. Patrick and St. 
Columba. Festival, Feb. 1 (453-523). Also the 
Name of a Swedish saint in the 14th century; 
ee a new Order, and 72 monasteries of the 

rder 

BRIDGETON, a manufacturing town in New Jersey. 
38 m. 8. of Philadelphia. 

BRIDGETOWN, capital of Barbadoes, seat oF the 
government, the bishop, a college, &c.; it has 
suffered frequently from hurricane and fever. 

BRIDGEWAT FRANCIS EGERTON, 3RD DUKE 
OF, ichieated for his self-sacrificing devotion to the 
improvemgnt and extension of canal navigation in 
England, embarking in it all his wealth, in which 
he was aided by the skill of Brindley; he did not 
take part in politics, though he was a supporter of 
Pitt® died unmarried (1736-1803). 

BRIDGEWATER. FRANCIS HENRY EGERTON, 8TH 

e BO or educated for the Church, bequeathed 

00 for the best work on natural theology, which 

his trustees expended in the production of eight 

works by different eminent men, called “ Bridge- 

Water Treatises,”’ all to be found in Bohn’s Scientific 
Library (1756-1829). , 

BRID , LAURA, a deaf, dumb, and blind child, 
borr? in New Hampshire, U.S. ; noted for the sur- 

prising development of intellectual faculty notwith- 

Standing these drawbacks ; Dickens gives an account 

of her in his “‘ American Notes ”’ (1829-1889). 

WATER, a seaport town in Somersetshire, 

29 m. SW. of Bristol. : 

BRIDLEGOOSE, JUDGE, a judge ift Rabelais’ “‘ Panta- 
gruel,” who decided cases by the throw of dice. 

BRIDLINGTON, a watering-place in Yorkshire, 6 m. 
ll tay Flamborough Head, with a chalybeate 


BRIDPORT, VISCOUNT, a British admiral, distin- 

a in several cg cere (1727-1814). : 

» a thriving mmercial town in Prussian 
Silesia, 25 m. SE. of Breslau. 

. JEAN DE, descendant of an old French 
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family ; elected king of Jerusalem, then emperor of 
Constantinople (1148-1237). 

BRIENZ, LAKE OF, lake in the Swiss canton q@Bern, 
8 m. long, 2m. broad, over 800 ft. above sea-level, 


and of great depth in certain parts, abounding in® 


fish. Town of B., a favourite resort for@ourftsts. 
BRIEUC, ST., a seaport and ab episcopal city in the 
dep. of Cétes-du-Nord, France 
BRIGANTES, a powerful British tribe that occupied 
the country between the Humber and the Roman 


Wall. 

BRIGGS, HENRY, a distinguished English mathema- 
tician ; tirst Savilian professor at Oxford; made an 
important improvement on the system of logarithms, 
which was accepted by Napier, the inventor, and is 
the system now in use (1561-1630). 

= YOUNG, the chief of the Mormons (1810- 

. + 

BRIGHT, SIR CHARLES TILSTON, engineer and 
electrician, a pioneer in telegraphy. He laid a cable 
across the Irish Sea in 1853, the first cable across the 
Atlantic from Ireland to Newfoundland in 1858, and 
the first cable to India, as well as inventing a number 
of improvements for land telegraphy (1832-188@. 

BRIGHT, JAMES FRANCK, historian, Master of 
University College, Oxford; author * Eng 
History for the Use of Public Schools,’ a book of 
superior literary merit (1832-1920). 

BRIGHT, JOHN, English statesman, son of a Lanca- 
shire cotton spinner, born near Rochdale; of 
Quaker birth and profession; engaged in manu- 
facture; took an early interest in political reform ; 
he joined the Anti-Corn-Law League on its forma- 
tion in 1839, and soon was associated with Cobden 
in its great agitation; entering Parliament in 1843, 
he was a strong opponent of protection, the game 
laws, and later of the Crimean war; he advocated 
financial reform and the reform of Indian administra- 
tion; and on the outbreak of the American Civil 
War supported the North, though his business 
interests suffered severely ; he was closely associated 
with the 1867 Reform Act, Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment, 1869, and the 1870 Irish Land Act; his 
Ministerial career began in 1868, but was inter- 
rupted by illness; in 1873, and again in 1881, he 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; he 
seceded from Gladstone’s Government on the 
Egyptian policy in 1882, and strenuously opposed 
Home Rule in 1886; in 1880 he was Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University; he was a man of lofty and 
unblemished character, an animated and eloquent 
orator (1811-1889). 

BRIGHTON, a much-frequented watering-place in 
Sussex, 50 m. S. of London, of which it is virtually 
a suburb; a place of fashionable resort ever since 
George IV. took a fancy to it; a fine parade extends 
along the whole length of the sea front; has many 
handsome buildings, an aquarium, a museum, 
schools of science and art, public library, and public 
gallery; the principal building is the Pavilion or 
Marine Palace, originally built for George IV. Also 
the name of a suburb of Melbourne. 

BRIGHT’S DISEASE, a disease in the kidheys, due to 
several diseased conditions of the organ, so called 
ans Dr. Richard Bright, who first investigated its 
nature. 

BRIL BROTHERS, MATTHEW AND PAUL, landscape 
painters, born at Antwerp; employed in the 16th 
century by successive Popes to decorate the Vatican 
at Rome; of them Paul, the younger, was the 
greater artist; his best pictures are in Rome. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN, ANTHELME, a French gastrono- 
mist, author of ‘‘ Physiologie du Goit,”’ a book full 
of wit and learning, pyblished posthumously ; was 
— a lawyer and some time a judge (1755— 
1825). 

BRIN’DISI, a seaport of Southern Italy, on the 
Adriatic coast; has risen in importance since the 
opening of the Overland Route as a point of de- 
parture for the East; it is 60 hours by rail from 

London, and three days by steam from Alexandria ; 
it was the port of embarkation for Greece in ancient 
times, and for Palestine in medizval. 

BRINDLEY, JAMES, a mechanician and engineer, 
born in Derbyshire; bred a millwright; devoted 
his skill and genius to the construction of canals, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
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as the greatest service he could render to his country , 
(1716-1772). | 


, MARQUISE DE, notorious for her 
eel tries and tor poisoning her father, brother, 
two sisters for the sake of their property ; was 
torvures: and beheaded ; the poison she used appears 
% have been the Tofana poison, an art which one 
her paramours taught her (1630-1676). See 
Kou TOFANA. 
BRISBANE, capital of Queensland, on the Brisbane 
River, 25 m. from the sea, 500 m. N. of Sydney, is 
the chief trading centre and seaport of the Colony ; 
it has steam communication with Australian ports 
and London, and railway communication with 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide; prosperity 
began when the colony was opened to free settle- 


ment in 1842; it was dissociated from New South 
Wales and the city incorporate, in 1859. 
BRISBANE, AD SIR LES, a naval officer 


of distinction under Lords Hood and Nelson; cap- 

tured in 1796 Dutch warships, including three 

ships of the line, in Saldanha Bay, and in 1807 the 

island of Curacoa; was made governor of St. 
jincent (1769-1829). 

BI BANE, SIR JAMES, naval officer, brother of the 
preceding, served under Lord Howe and under 
Nelson at Copenhagen (1774-1826). 

BRISBANE, SIR THOMAS MAKDOUGALL, British 
general, a man of science and an astronomer, born 
near Largs, Ayrshire; saw service as a soldier; was 
appointed governor of New South Wales, to the 
profit of the colony; gave name to the capital of 
Queensland; catalogued over 7000 stars; suc- 
ceeded Scott as president of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and was president of the British Associa- 
tion in 1824 (1773-1860). 

BRISE’IS, a young virgin priestess, who fell to the lot 
of Achilles among the spoil of a victory, but whom 
Agamemnon carried off from him, whereupon he 
retired to his tent and sullenly refused to take any 
further part in the war, to its prolongation, in conse- 
quence, as Homer relates, for ten long years; the 
theme of the “‘ Iliad ”’ being the ‘‘ wrath of Achilles ’”’ 
on this account, and what it led to. 

BRISSAC, the name of a noble family which supplied 
several marshals to France. 

BRISSON, HENRI, French publicist and journalist ; 
after holding presidentships in the Chamber became 
premier in 1885, but resigned after a few months; 
formed a Radical] administration in 1898, which was 
short-lived (1835-1912). 

BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, JEAN PIERRE, a French 
revolutionary, born at Chartres, son of a pastry- 
cook; bred to the bar, took to letters; became an 
outspoken disciple of Rousseau; spent some time 
in the Bastille; liberated, he went to America ; 
returned on the outbreak of the Revolution, sat in 
the National Assembly, joined the Girondists; 
became one of the leaders, or rather of a party of 
his own, named after him Brissotins, midway 
between the Jacobins and Girondists; fell under 
suspicion like the rest of the party, was arrested, 
tried, an@guillotined (1754-1793). 

BRISTOL, on the Avon, 6 m. from its mouth, and 
118 m. W.. of London, is the largest town in 
Gloucestershire, the seventh in England, and a 
great seaport, with Irish, W. Indian, and 8. American 
trade; it manufactures tobacco, boots and shoes; 
it has a cathedral, two colleges, a library, and many 
educational institutions ; by a charter of Edward III. 
it forms a county in itself. 

BRISTOL CHANNEL, an inlet in SW. of England, 
between S. Wales and Devon and Cornwall, 8 m. 
in length, from 5 to 48 in breadth, and with a depth 
of from 5 to 40 fathomsy is subject to very high 
tides, and as such dangerous to shipping ; numerous 
rivers flow into it. 

BRITANNIA, a name for Britain as old as the days of 
Ceesar, when the island was inhabited by Celts, as 

Gaul also was. 

BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE, a railway bridge 
spanning the Menai Strait, designed by Robert 
Stephenson, and completed in 1850; consists of 
hollow tubes of wrought-iron plates riveted together, 
and took five years to erect. 

BRITANNICUS, the son of Claudius and Messalina, 
poisoned by Nero, 
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and sometimes in the Do ons. It is 
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BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION, a semi- 


public body set up in £327 to control broadcasting 
throughout the country and to supersede the British 
Broadcasting Co. which had been gtarted in 1922, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, a western fertile prov. of 
British America, extending between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific, and from the United 
States on the 8. to Alaska on the N., being 890 m. 
long and four times the size of Great. Britain; rich 
in timber and minerals; rain is abundant, and 
cereals do well. 

BRITISH EMPIRE, THE, covers about a fifth of the 
globe and includes a quarter of its inhabitants. It 
consists primarily of the United Kingdom, India, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, parts of Central Africa, and British 


Guiana. 
BRITISH EMPIRE, ORDER OF THE, an order with — 


civil and military divisions instituted in 1917; it 


has five classes: G.B.E., K.B.E., C.B.E., O.B.E., 
and M.B.E., of which the first two rank as knight- 


hoods. 
BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, landed in France © 


on August 16, 1914, under the command of Sir 
John French, the first British troops to take part in 
the Great War. 

BRITISH GAZETTE, THE, was published for the dura- 
tion of the General Strike of May, 1926 (¢.v.), by the 
Government, with Winston Churchill as editor. 

BRITISH ISRAELITES, a sect who hold that the 
British are descendants of some of the lost tribes of 
Israel. See JEWS. 

BRITISH LEGION, an organisation of ex-servicemen 
started in 1920 by Karl Haig (¢.v.), who remained 
its president until his death. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, a national institution in London 
for the collection of MSS., books, prints and draw- 
ings, antiquities, and objects of natural history, 
ethnology, &c.; founded as far back as 1700, 
though not opened, in Montagu House, till 1759; a 
pi lic lottery helped to raise the necessary funds. 

'ZOMART, a lady knight in the “‘ Faérie Queene,” 
representing chastity with a resistless magic spear. 
RITTANY, an old French prov., land of the Bretons, 
comprising the peninsula opposite Devon and 
Cormmwall, stretching westward between the Bays of 
Cancale and Biscay ; was in former times a duchy; a 
third of its inhabitants still retain their Breton 

language. 

BRITTON, JOHN, topographer and antiquary, born in 
Wiltshire in humble position; author of ‘* Beauties 
of Wiltshire,”’ an instalment of a work embracing all 
the counties of England and Wales; his principal 


works, and works of value, are ‘“ Antiquiti€ts of 
Great Britain’’ and ‘‘ Cathedral Antiquities of 
England,” the latter in 14 volumes; his *‘ Antiquities 


in Normandy ’’ did much to create an interest in 
antiquarian subjects (1771-1857). 

BRIXTON, a southern suburb of London, on the Surrey 
side, noted for its remand prison. e 

BROAD ARROW, a stamp like an arrow- head to 
indicate Government property, and used on convicts’ 
dress; originally a royal mark on stores under the 
authority of the Earl of Romney, a master-general 
of ordnance (1693-1702). 

BROAD BOTTOM<MINISTRY, a coalition of great 
weight under Pelham, from Nov., 1744, to Mar., 
ake so called from the powerful parties represented 
n it. 

BROAD CHURCH, that section of the Church of 
England which inclines to liberal opinions in 
theology, and is opposed to the narrowing of either 

spirit or form by Anglo-Cati®lics or Evangelicals. 

BROADCASTING, See BRITISH BROADCASTING 
and WIRELESS, 
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BR THE NORFOLK, are « series of inland lakes 
e EB. of that county, which look like expansions 
ro dh garg they are favourite holiday resorts on 
of the expanse of fine scenery, abundant 

egetation, keen air, fishing, and boating attractions. 
NGNAG, an imaginary country in “ Gulliver’s 

ted by giants, each as tall “‘as an 
é ple”; properly a native of the 
country, in comparison with whom Gulliver was a 


 pigmy “not half so big as a round little worm 
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from the lazy finger of a maid.” 

AUL, an eminent French surgeon, anthro- 
t, and one of the chief French evolutionists ; 
d a succession of important appointments, and 
was the author of a numba of medical works (1824- 


1880) 
dry-stcpe circular towers, called also Picts’ 
towers and Duns, with thick Cyclopean walls, a 
j single doorway, and open to the sky, found on the 
edge of straths or lochs in the N. and W. of Scotland. 
BROCK, SIR THOMAS, sculptor, born at Worcester ; 
executed many notable monuments, including Lord 
Canning statue at Calcutta, statues of Sir Richard 
Owen and the Black Prince (at Leeds), and part of 
the National Memorial to Queen Victoria (1847-1922). 
CKEN, or BLOCKSBERG, the highest peak 
(3740 ft.) of the Harz Mts. in Germany, cultivated to 
the summit; famous for a “Spectre” so called, 
long an object of superstition, but which is only the 
beholder’s shadow projected through, and magnified 
by. the mists. 

BROCKHAUS, FRIEDRICH ARNOLD, a German pub- 
lisher, born at Dortmund; a man of scholarly parts ; 
began business in Amsterdam, but settled in Leipzig ; 
publisher of the famous ‘‘ Conversations Lexikon,” 
and a great many other important works (1772-1823). 

BROCOLIANDO, a forest in Brittany famous in 
Arthurian legend. 

BRODIE, SIR BENJAMIN, surgeon, born in Wiltshire ; 
for 30 years surgeon in St. George’s Hospital; was 
medical adviser to three sovereigns; president of 
the Royal Society (1783-1862). 

BRODIE, WILLIAM, a Scottish sculptor, born in 
Banff; did numerous busts and statues (1815-1881). 

BROGLIE, ALBERT, son of the following, a Con- 

servative politician and littérateur, author of “‘ The 

Church and the Roman Empire in the 4th century.” 

He was Premier of France in 1873 and 1877 (1821- 


statesman, born at Paris; 
was of the party of Guizot and Royer-Collard; held 
office under Louis Philippe; negotiated a treaty 
with England for the abolition of slavery; was an 
Orleanist, and an enemy of the Second Empire ; 
retired after the cowp d’état (1785-1870). 

BROGLIE, VICTOR FRANCOIS, DUC DE, marshal 
of France, distinguished in the Seven Years’ war, 
being “a firm disciplinarian’’; was summoned by 
royalty tc,the rescue as “‘war god” at the out- 
break of the Revolution; could not persuade his 
troops to fire on the rioters; had to “ mount and 
ride”’; took command of the Emigrants in 1792, 
and flied at Munster (1718-1804). 

BROKE, SIR PHILIP BOWES VERE, rear-admiral, 

‘ born at Ipswich, celebrated for the action between 
hi# ship Shannon, 38 guns, and the American ship 
Chesapeake, 49 guns, in June, 1813, in which he 
boarded the latter and ran up the British flag; one 
of the most brilliant naval actions on record, and 
likely to be long remembered in the naval annals 
of the country (1776-1841). 

BROMBERG, a busy town on the Brahe, in Posen, 
Poland. Being a frontier town, it suffered much in 
times of war. 

BROME, ALEXANDER, 2a cavalier, writer of songs 
and lampoons instinct with wit, whim, and spirit , 
of his songs some are amatory, some festive, and 
some political (1626—1666). x ; : 

BROME, RICHARD, an English comic playwright, 
contemporary with Ben Jonson, and a rival; 
originally his servant; his plays are numerous, and 
were characterised by his enemies as the sweepings 
of Jonson’s study; d. 1652. 

MINE, a liquid element of a dark colour and a 
disagreeable smell, e&tracted from bittern, a liquid 
which remains after the separation of salt. 
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BROMLEY, a suburb in Kent, 10 m. SE. of London, 
where the bishops of Rochester had their palace, 

BROMPTON, SW. district 9f London, in Kensington, 
now ed S. Kensington; a once rustic Icgality, 
which became a fashionable district, with several 
pable buildings and the Oratory. ; 

NDSTED, PETER OLAF, a Danish arc#eolégist ; 
author of “Travels and Researches in Greece, 
where by excavations he made important dis- 
coveries; his great work ‘“‘ Travels and Archzo- 
Horn Researches in Greece ”’ (1780-1842). 

BRONGNIART, ADOLPHE, French botanist, son of 

the succeeding, the first to discover and explain the 
function of the pollen in plants (1801-1876). 

BRONGNIART, NDRE, a French chemist and 
zoologist, collaborateur with Cuvier, born at Paris ; 
director of the porcelain works at Sévres; revived 
painting on glass; introduced a new classification 
of reptiles; auther of treatises on mineralogy and 
the ceramic arts (1770-1847). 

BRONTE, a town in Sicily, on the western slope of 
Etna, which gave title of duke to Nelson. 

BRONTE, the name of three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne, daughters of a Yorkshire clergyman of 
Trish extraction: Charlotte, born at Thorngn, 
Yorkshire ; removed with her father, at the age of 
four, to Haworth, a moorland parish, i the e 
county, where she lived most of her days; spent 
two years at Brussels as a pupil-teacher; on her 
return, in conjunction with her sisters, prepared 
and published a volume of poems under the pseu- 
donyms respectively of ‘‘ Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell,” which proved a failure. Nothing daunted, 
she set to novel writing, and her success was instant ; 
first, ‘“‘ Jane Eyre,” then ‘“ Shirley,” and then 
** Villette,’ appeared, and her fame was established. 
In 1854 she married her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, 
but her constitution gave way, and she died (1816-— 
1855). Emily (Ellis) two years younger, poet 
rather than novelist; wrote “‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ 
a remarkable production, showing still greater 
genius, which she did not live to develop. Anne 
(Acton), four years younger, also wrote two novels, 
but very ephemeral productions. 

BRONTOSAURUS, a large dinosaur, remains of which 
have been found in the American Mesozoic strata. 
It had a length of 80 ft., weighed over 30 tons, and 
lived in swampy places, being herbivorous, unlike 
some other species of dinosaur. 

BRONZE, an alloy of copper, tin, and zinc in varying 
proportions. The metal used for British coins 
contains 95 per cent. copper, 4 per cent. tin, and 
1 per cent. zinc. 

BRONZE AGE, the age in the history of a race inter- 
mediate between the Stone Age and the Iron, and 
in some cases overlapping these two, when weapons 
and tools were made of bronze. 

BRONZI’NO, a Florentine painter, painted both in 
oil and fresco; a great admirer of Michael Angelo ; 
his most famous picture, ‘‘ Descent of Christ into 
Hell ”’ (1502-1572). 

BROOK FARM, an abortive literary community 

organised on Fourier’s principles, 8 m. from Boston, 
U.S., by George Ripley in 1840; Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was one of the community, and wrote an 
account of it. 

BROOKE, HENRY, Irish dramatist and novelist, born 
in co. Cavan; author of the ‘ Fool of Quality,” a 
book commended by John Wesley and much lauded 
by Charles Kingsley, and the only one of his works 
that survives; wrote, among other things, a poem 
called ‘‘ Universal Beauty,’’ and a play called 
** Gustavus Vasa ”’ (1703-1783). 

BROOKE, SIR JAMES, rajah of Sarawak, born at 
Benares, educated in Epgland; entered the Indian 
army ; was wounded in the Burmese war, returned 
in consequence to England; conceived the idea of 
suppressing piracy and establishing civilisation in 
the Indian Archipelago; sailed in a well-manned 
and well-equipped yacht from the Thames with that 
object; arrived at Sarawak, in Borneo; assisted 
the Sultan in suppressing an insurrection, and 
was made rajah, the former rajah being deposed in 
his favour; brought the province under good laws, 
swept the seas of pirates, for which he was rewarded 
by the English government ; was appointed governor 
of Labuan; finally returned to England and died, 
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bein succeeded a Sarawak by a nephew (1803- 


British poet. Educated at 
R he lived near Granchester. 
In 1914 ane joined the navy and died of fever in 
hogpita] at Scycos in April, 1915. His Collected 
Poems, containing the well-known war sonnets, 
South Sea poems, and earlier work, all displaying 
the promise of his great gifts, were issued in 1925 


(1887-1915). 
BROO 


KE, STOPFORD, preacher and writer, born in 
Donegal; after other clerical appointments became 
incumbent of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, and 
Queen’s chaplain; from conscientious motives 
seceded from the Church, but continued to preach 
in Bloomsbury ; wrote the ‘‘ Life of Robertson of 
Brighton,” a ‘Primer of English Literature,” 
** History of English Poetry,’ ‘‘ Theology in the 
English Poets,’ and ‘‘ Life of Milton,” all works in 
ovlecniee of critical ability of a high order (1832- 


6). 

BROOKLYN, a suburb of New York, on Long Island, 
though ranking as a city, and the fourth in the 
Union; separated from New York by the East 
Kiver, a mile broad, and connected with it by a 

elmagnifigent suspension bridge, the largest in the 
world, 4S well as by some 12 lines of ferry boats 
plied by steam; it is now incorporated in Greater 
New York; has 10 m. of water front, extensive 
docks and warehouses, and does an enormous 
shipping trade; manufactures include glass, cloth- 
ing, chemicals, metallic wares, and tobacco; there 
is a naval yard, dock, and storehouse; the city is 
really a part of New York; has many fine buildings, 
parks, and pleasure grounds. 

BROOKS, CHARLES WILLIAM SHIRLEY, novelist 
and journalist, born in London; was on the staff 
of the Morning Chronicle ; sent to Russia to inquire 
into and report on the condition of the peasantry 
and labouring classes there, as well as in Syria and 
Egypt; his report published in his ‘ Russians of 
the South’’; formed a connection with Punch in 
1851, writing the ‘‘ Essence of Parliament,’ and 
succeeded Mark Lemon as editor in 1870; he was 
the author of several works (1816-1874). 

BROSSES, CHARLES DE, a French archeologist, born 
at Dijon; wrote among other subjects on the 
manners and customs of primitive and prehistoric 
man (1709-1777). 

BROSSETTE, a French littérateur, born at Lyons; 
friend of Boileau, and his editor and commentator 
(1671-1743). 

BROTHERS, RICHARD, born in Newfoundland, a 
mystic and ‘‘ prophet’’; he was one of the founders 
of the belief that the English people represent the 
ten lost tribes of Israel (1757-1824). 

BROUGHAM, HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM AND 
VAUX, born in Edinburgh, and educated at the 
High School and University of that city ; was ad- 
mitted to the Scottish bar in 1800; excluded from 
promotion in Scotland by his liberal principles, he 
joined the English bar in 1808, speedily acquired a 
reputatioy, as a lawyer for the defence in Crown 
libel actions, and, by his eloquence in the cause of 
Queen Caroline, 1820, won universal popular favour ; 


entering Parliament in 1810, he associated with the | 
threw himself into the agitation | 


Whig opposition, 
for the abolition of slavery, thé cause of education, 
and law reform; became Lord Chancellor in 1830, 
but four years afterwards his political career closed ; 
he was a supporter of many popular institutions; 
a man of versatile ability and untiring energy; to- 
gether with Horner, Jeffrey, and Sidney Smith, one 
of the founders of the Edinburgh Review, also of 
London University, and tke Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge; a writer on scientific, 
historical, political, and philosophical themes, but 
his violence and eccentricity hurt his influe nce ; 
spent his last days at Cannes, where he died. A 
type of closed carriage is named after him (1778- 
1868). 

BROUGHTON, LORD. See HOBHOUSE. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA, novelist, her best work “ Not 
Wisely but Too Well”; wrote also “Cometh Up 
as a Flower,” *‘ Red as a Rose is She” (1840—- 
1920). 

BROUGHTON, WILLIAM ROBERT, an Wnglish sea- 
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BROUSSA, a city in the extreme NW. of 
the foot of Mt. Olympus, 12 m. from 
Marmora; the capital of the Turkish empire 
the taking of Constantinople in 1453; abounds 
mosques, and is celebrated for its baths. 
BROUSSAIS, JOSEPH VICTOR, a French materialist, 
founder of the ‘* physiological school ”’ of medicine ; 
resolved life into excitation, and disease into 

much or too little (1772-1838). 
BROUSSEL, a member the Parlement de st 


whose arrest, in 1648, was the cause of, or prete 
for, the organisation of the Frondé& 

BROUSSON, a French Huguenot who returned to 
France after the Revocation of the Edict of ie 
and was broken on the wheel, 1698. 

BROUWER, ADRIAEN, a Dutch painter, moily 
low, vulgar life, which, as familiar with it, he Sepicted. 
with great spirit (1605-1638). 

BROWN, AMY, the first wife of the Duc de Berri, 
born in England, died in France ; the Pope, in 1816, 
annulled her marriage, but declared her two 
daughters legitimate (1783-1876). 

BROWN, SIR ARTHUR WHITTEN, British aviator. 
With Sir John Alcock (g.v.) he first flew across the — 
Atlantic in an aeroplane from Newfoundland @ 
Ireland in June, 1919 (1886-— b: 

BROWN, HARLES BROCKDEN, an American 
novelist, born in Philadelphia, of Quaker connec- 
tion; his best-known works are ‘“* Wieland,” : 
and *‘ Edgar Huntly ’’ (1771-1810). 

BROWN, FORD MADOX, an English painter, born 
at Calais ; ; his subjects nearly all of a historical 
character, one of which is ‘“‘ Chaucer reciting his — 
Poetry at the Court of Edward III.” ; anticipated 
Pre-Raphaelitism (1821-1893). 

BROWN, SIR GEORGE, British general, born near 
Elgin, ‘distinguished both in the Peninsular and in the 
Crimean War; was severely wounded at Inkerman, 
when in command of the Light Division (1790-1865). 

BROWN, HENRY KIRKE, an American sculptor, did 
a number of statues, a colossal one of Washington 
in New York among them (1814-1886). 

BROWN, JOHN, American slavery abolitionist; 
settled in Kansas, and resolutely opposed the project © 
of making it a slave state; in the interest of emanci- 
pation, with six others, seized on the State armoury 
at Harper’s Ferry in hope of a rising, entrenched 
himself armed in it, was surrounded, seized, tried, 
and hanged. It was of him that the song “John — 
Brown’s Body” was written, which served the — 
Union forces as a marching song in the Civil War 
(1800-1859). 

BROWN, JOHN, of Haddington, a_ self-educated 
Szottish divine, born at Carpow, near Abernethy, 
Perthshire, son of a poor weaver, left <n orphan at 
11; became a minister of a Dissenting church in 
Haddington; a man of considerable learning, and 
Jeep piety ; author of “* Dictionary of the Bible,” 
and “‘ Self-interpreting Bible *’ (1722-1787). 

BROWN, JOHN, M.D., great-grandson of the pre- 
ceding, born at Biggar, educated in Edinburg as 
School and at Edinburgh University; was a 
of James Syme, the eminent surgeon, and Cominenaa 
quiet practice in Edinburgh; author of “ Hore 
Subsecive,”’ “‘ Rab and his Friends,” ‘“* Pet Mar- 
jorie,” ‘‘ John Leech,”’ and other works (1810-1882). 

BROWN, JOHN, M.D., founder of the Brimonian 
system of medicine, born at Bunkle, Berwickshire; 
reduced diseases into two classes, those resulting 
from redundancy of excitation, and those due to 
deficiency of excitation; author of ‘‘ Elements of 
Medicine ’’ and ‘* Observations on the Old and New 
Systems of Physic ’’ (1735-1788). See BROUSSAIS. 

BROWN, MOUNT (16,000 ft.), the highest of the 
Rocky Mts., in N. America. 

BROWN, RAWDON, historical scholar, spent his life 
at Venice in the study of Italian history, especially 
in its relation to English history, which he prose- 
cuted with unwearied industry; his great work, 
result of 20 years’ hard labgur, ‘* Calendar of State 
Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs 
existing in the Archives of Venice and Norther 
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t b: sank; died at Venice, 
Italy,” left unfinished at bg death ; died at Venice 


spent a great part life, and where 
found him and conceived a warm fri 
(1803-1883). 


T, a distinguished botanist, born at 

son of an Episcopal clergyman; accom- 
an expedition to survey the coast of Australia 
1801, returned after four years’ exploration, with 
4000 plants, mostly new to science, which he classified 
and described in mus Flore Nove 
; became librarian to, and finally 

dent of, the Linnean Society; styled by 
umboldt botanicorum facile princeps; he was a 
man of most minute anGéaccurate observation, and 
of a wide range of knowledge, much of which died 
with him, ovj of the fear of committing himself 


3 .» chemist, born in Had- 
dington, grandson of John Brown of Haddington, 
wiwse life was devoted, with the zeal of a medieval 
alchemist, to a reconstruction of the science of 
atomics, which he did not live to see realised; a 
man of genius, a brilliant conversationalist, and an 
associate of the most intellectual men of his time, 
among the number De Quincey, Carlyle, and 
Emerson; wrote ‘“‘ Lay Sermons on the Theory of 
Christianity,’ ‘“‘ Lectures on the Atomic Theory,” 
and two volumes of “Essays, Scientific and 
Literary” (1817-1856). 

BROWN, THOMAS, Scottish psychologist, born in 
Kirkeudbrightshire, bred to medicine; professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
eolleague and successor to Dugald Stewart; his 
lectures, all improvised on the spur of the moment, 
were published posthumously; ‘“‘ Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind” established a 
sixth sense, which he called the “‘ muscular.” He 
was a man of precocious talent, and a devoted 
——, to the injury of his health and the shorten- 
ing of his life; he was obliged from ill-health to 
resign his professorship after 10 years (1778-1820). 

BROWN WILLY, the highest peak (1368 ft.) in 
Cornwall. 

BROWNE, CHARLES FARRAR, a humorist and 
satirist, known by the pseudonym of ‘“ Artemus 
Ward,” born in Maine, U.S. ; his first literary effort 
was as “showman” to an imaginary travelling 
menagerie ; ; travelled over America lecturing, 
carrying with him a whimsical panorama as afford- 
hg texts for his numerous jokes, which he brought 
with him to London, and exhibited with the same 
accompaniment with unbounded success; he spent 
some time among the Mormons, and wrote humorous 
accounts of that community (1834-1867). 

BROWNE, HABLOT KNIGHT, artist, born in London ; 
illustrated Dickens’ works, ‘“‘ Pickwick’ to begin 
with, under the pseudonym of “ Phiz,’’ as well as 
the works of Lever, Ainsworth, Fielding, and 
Smollett, and the Abbotsford edition of Scott; he 
was skilful as an etcher and an architectural draughts- 
man (1815-1882). 

BRO ROBERT, founder of the Brownists, born 
in Rutland; the first seceder from the Church of 
England, and the first to found a Church of his own 

Congregational principles, which he did at 
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Weewich, though his project of secession proved a 


failure, and he returned to the English Church; 
died in jail at Northampton, where he was im- 
prisoned for assaulting a constable; he may be 
accounted the father of the Congregational body in 
England (1550-1633). 
E, #@IR THOMAS, physician and religious 
thinker, born in London; resided at Norwich for 
nearly half a century, and "died there ; was knighted 
by Charles II.; ‘‘ was,’’ Professor Saintsbury says, 
“the greatest prose writer perhaps, when all things 
are taken together, in the whole range of English ee 
his principal works are “ Refigio Medici,” “ In- 
quiries into Vulgar Errors,” and “ Hydriotaphia, 
or Urn-Burial, a Discourse of the Sepulchral Urms 
found in Norfolk ’’ (1605-1682). 
BRO , English pastoral poet, born at 
Tavistock ; ; author ‘of ** Britannia’s Pastorals’”’ and 
* * The Shepherd’s Pie,” a collection of eclogues, and 

The Inner Temp! and Masque,” or the story of 
Ulysses and Circe, with some exquisitely beautiful 
Opening verses, “Steer hither, steer,” among 
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them; was an imitator of Spenser, and a parallel 
has been instituted betyeen him and Keats *(1590- 

BROWNIAN MOVEMENT, the motion observed in 
the particles of a colloidal solution when seen under® 
a microscope; the motion is due to®mofecular 
vibrations. The phenomenon was first observed by 
Robert Brown, a botanist, in 1827. : 

BROWNIE, a good-natured household elf, believed in 
Scotland to render obliging services to good house- 
wives, his presence being an evidence that the internal 
economies were approved of, as he favoured good 
husbandry, and was partial to houses where it was 
observed. The name has been adopted by the 
junior section of the Girl Guides, once called 
Rosebuds. 

BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT, née BARRETT, 
poetess, born at £arlton Hall, Durham; a woman 
of great natural abilities, which developed early ; 
suffered from injury to her spine; went to Torquay 
for her health; witnessed the death by drowning 
of a brother, that gave her a shock the effect of 
which never left her; published in 1838 ‘‘ The 
Seraphim,” and in 1844 “‘ The Cry of the Childreg ”’ ; 
married Robert Browning in 1846, who immediate y 
took her abroad, settling in Florence ; te in 1850 
** Sonnets from the Portuguese,’”’ in 1851 ‘* Casa 
Guidi Windows,” and in 1856 ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” “a 
novel in verse,’ and in 1860 ‘‘ Poems before Con- 
gress’”’; ranks high, if not highest, among the 
poetesses of England; she took an interest all 
through life in public affairs; her work is marked 
by musical diction, sensibility, knowledge, and 
imagination, which no poetess has rivalled (1806-— 


1861). 

BROWNING, OSCAR, eminent Cambridge man of 
letters, took an active part in University life and 
was principal of the Cambridge Training College 
from 1891 to 1909; wrote extensively on literature, 
education, and history. He spent the latter part 
of his life abroad (1837-1923). 

BROWNING, ROBERT, poet, one of the two greatest 
in the Victorian era, born in Camberwell; early 
given to writing verses; prepared himself for his 
literary career by reading through Johnson’s 
Dictionary ; his first poem ‘‘ Pauline,’’ published 
in 1833, which was followed by ‘“‘ Paracelsus ”’ in 
1835, ‘‘ Sordello’’ in 1840; after a time, in which 
he was not idle, published, with some of his ‘‘ Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics,” in 1855 his ‘* Men 
and Women,” and in 1868 ‘‘ The Ring and the 
Book ”’ (qg.v.), his longest poem, and more analytic 
than poetic; this was succeeded by a succession 
of others, finishing up with ‘* Asolando,’”’ which 
appeared the day he died at Venice; was a poet of 
great subtlety, deep insight, creative power, and 
strong faith, of a genius and learning which there 
are few able to compass the Jength and breadth of; 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey; of Browning 
it has been said by an eminent writer, ‘‘ Timor 
mortis non conturbabat, ‘ the fear of death did not 
trouble him.’ In the browner shades age as well 
as in the spring of youth he sang, t like most 
poets, Love and Death, but Love and Life... . 
‘James Lee,’ ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ and ‘ Prospice’ 
are among the greatest poems of the century.’’ His 
creed was an optimism of the brightest, and his 
yoy faith “‘ it is all right with the world ’”’ (1812- 


1889). 

BROWN-SEQUARD, CHARLES EDWARD, physio- 
logist, born in Mauritius, of American parentage ; 
studied in Paris; practised in New York, and 
became a professor in the College de France; made 
a special study of the pervous system and nervous 
diseases, and published works on the subject. He 
was the first to show that organs can supply to blood 


secretions which affect other parts of the body. See 
HORMONES (1817-1894). 
BRUANT, &é French architect, born in Paris; architect 


of the 
BRUAT 


nvalides and the Salpétriere ; d. 1697. 

-» French admiral, commanded the French 
fleet dt the Crimea (1796-1885). 

BRUC a family illustrious in Scottish history, 
descended from a Norman knight, Robert de Bruis, 
wh@ came over with the Conqueror, and who acquired 
lamis first in Northumberland and then in Annandale. 

BRUCE, JAMES, traveller, called the *‘ Abyssinian,’ 
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€ me years in Abyssinia, and returned 
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Were tirlingshire; set out from 
Onin ‘h he: the source of the Nile; 


beli had i aust it, though his quest 
ery to the head waters of the Blue Nile ; stayed 
home by way 
of Franée, elated with his success; felt hurt that 
no honour was conferred on him, and for relief 
from the chagrin wrote an account of his travels 
in five quarto vols., the general accuracy of which, 
as far as it goes, has been attested by A esauees 
explorers (1730-1794). 

BRUCE, MICHAEL, a Scottish poet, born near Loch 
Leven, in poor circumstances, in the parish of 
Portmoak; studied for the Church; died of con- 
sumption; his poems singularly plaintive and 
pathetic; his title to the authorship of the ‘* Ode 
to the Cuckoo’”’ has been matter of contention, 
while his Scottish Paraphrases guave been ascribed 
to John Logan (qg.v.) (1746-1767). , 

BRUCE, ROBERT, rival with John Baliol for the 
crown of Scotland on the death of Margaret, the 
Maiden of Norway, against whose claim Edward I. 
decided in favour of Baliol (1210-1295). 

BRECE, ROBERT, son of the preceding, earl of 
Carrick, through Marjory his wife; served under 
“sdward Gt the battle of Dunbar; sued for the 
Scottish crown in vain (1269-1304). 

BRUCE, ROBERT, king of Scotland, son of the pre- 
ceding, did homage for a time to Edward, but 
joined the national party and became one of a 
regency of four, with Comyn for rival; stabbed 
Comyn in a quarrel at Dunifries, 1306, and was that 
same year crowned king at Scone; was defeated 
by an army sent against him, and obliged to flee to 
Rathlin, Ireland; returned and landed in Carrick ; 
cleared the English out of all the fortresses except 
Stirling, and on June 24, 1314, defeated the English 
under Edward II. at Bannockburn, after which, in 
1328, the independence of Scotland was acknow- 
ledged, as well as Bruce’s right to the crown ; suffer- 
ing from leprosy, spent his last two years at Cardross 
Castle, on the Clyde, where he died in the thirty- 
third year of his reign (1274-1329). 

BRUCE, STANLEY, Australian statesman. Educated 
at Cambridge, where he won a rowing Blue in 1904; 
he returned to Europe during the Great War to serve 
with the forces, and won the M.C. In 1923 he 
became Nationalist Prime Minister of Australia, and 
was defeated in Sept., 1929 (1884-— ys 

BRUCINE, an alkaloid, allied in action to strychnine, 
though ‘much weaker, being only a twenty-fifth of 
the strength. 

BRUCKENAU, small town in Bavaria, 17 m. NW. of 
Kissingen, with mineral springs good for nervous 
and skin diseases. 

BRUCKER, JOHANN JACOB, historian of philosophy, 
born at "Augsburg, and a pastor there; author of 
** Historia Critica Philosophie ” (1696-— 1770). 

BRUEYS, DAVID AUGUSTIN DE, French dramatist, 
born at Aix, an abbé converted by Bossuet, and 
actively engaged in propagating the faith; managed 
to be join,editor with Palaprat in the production of 
plays (1640-1723). 

BRUGES, cap. of W. Flanders, in Belgium, Yntersected 
by canals crossed by some 50 bridges, whence its 
name “ Bridges’’; one of these canals connects it 
with Ostend, another with Zeebrugge; many of 
them are now, however, as well as some of the streets, 
little disturbed by traffic, and in a decayed condition; 
has a number of fine churches, one specially note- 
worthy, the church of Notre Dame’ it has several 
manufactures, textile and chemical, as well as 
distilleries, sugar-refineries, and shipbuilding yards, 
It was used by the Germans during the Great War 
as a submarine base, the North Sea being reached 
by way of the canal to Jeebrugze ; to block the 
route the British raided Zeebrugge Mole on April 23, 
1918. 

BRUGSCH, HEINRICH KARL, a German Egypto- 
logist, born at Berlin; was associated with Mariette 
in his excavations at Memphis; became @rector of 


the School of Egyptology at Cairo; his ‘works on 
the subject are numerous and of great value (1827- 
1894). 

BRUHL, HEINRICH, COUNT VON, minister of 
Augustus ILI., king of Poland, an unprincipled man, 
who encouraged his master, and indulged himself, 
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BRUMAIRE, the 18th (i.e. November 9, 1799, the 
foggy month), the day when Napoleon, on his pas 
from Egypt, overthrew the Directory and > 
lished himself in oy r, 

BRUMMELL. See U BRUMMELL. 

BRUNANBURH, oie scene of a great a 
battle (937) between Athelstan, King of Wessex, 
and a united force of Manes, Scots, and Northern 
Celts; the site doubtful, variously ‘placed in Scot- 
land, Northumberland, and Yorkshire ; the victory 
commemorated in the Anglo-Saxon Chr hronicle. 

BRUNCK, RICHARD FRANCOIS, an able French 
Hellenist, classical scholar, and critic, born at 
Strassburg; edited several classical works, p 
perilous part in the French Revolution; was im- 
prisoned, and, on his release, had to sell his library 
in order to live (1729-1803). 

BRUNE, GUILLAUME French marshal, saw — 
service in the Vendean war and in Italy, distinguished 
himself under Napoleon in Italy and Holland; 
submitted to Bourbons in 1814; joined Napoleon 
on his return from Elba; was appointed to a post 
of command in the S. of France, but had to surrender 
after Waterloo, and was attacked by a mob of 
Royalists at Avignon as he was setting out for Paris, 
and brutally murdered, his body being thrown into 
the Rhone (1763-1815). 

BRUNEL, ISAMBARD KINGDOM, son of the follow- 
ing, assisted his father in his engineering opera- 
tions, in particular the Thames tunnel; was engineer 
of the Great Western Railway ; designed the Great 
Western steamship, the first to cross the Atlantic; 
was the first to apply the screw propeller to steam 
navigation; designed with Scott Russell the Great 
Eastern; constructed bridges and naval docks 
(1806-1859). 

BRUNEL, SIR MARC ISAMBARD, engineer, born in 
Rouen, entered the French navy, emigrated to the 
United States; was chief engineer of New York; 
settled in England, and invented many mechanical 
tools; constructed the Thames tunnel, begun in 
1825 and finished in 1843 (1769-1849). 

BRUNELLESCHI, FILIPPO, Italian architect, born in 
Florence, bred a goldsmith, studied at Rome; 
returned to his native city, built the Duomo of the 
Cathedral, the Pitti Palace, and the churches of San 
Lorenzo_and Spirito Santo (1377-1446). 

BRUNETIERE, FERDINAND, French critic, editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes; a very sound and 
sensible critic ; his chief work, gun in the form of 
lectures in 1890, entitled “‘ L’Evolution des Genres 
de |’'Histoire de la Littérature Francaise” (1849- 


1906). 

BRUNETTO-LATINI, an Italian writer, who played an 
important part among the Guelfs, and was obliged 
to flee to Paris, where he had Dante for a pupil 
(1220-1294). 

BRUNHILDA, a masculine queen in the “ Nibelungell 
Lied ”’ who offered to marry the man that could 
beat her in feats of strength, was deceiveé by* 
Siegfried into marrying Gunther, and meditated the 
death of Siegfried, who had married her rival 
Kriemhilda, which she accomplished by the hand 
of Hagen. Also a queen of Austrasia, who, about 
the 7th century, had a lifelong quarrel with Frede- 
gunde, queen of Neustria, the other Some the 
Frankish world, which at her death she seized 
possession of for a time, but was overthrown by 
Clothaire II., Fredegunde’s son, and dragged to 
death at the heels of an infuriated wild horse. 

BRUNI, LEONARDO, Italian humanist and historian, 
born at Arezzo, Nence called Aretino; was papal 
secretary ; settled in Florence, and wrote a history of 
it; did much by his translations of Greek authors 
to promote the study of Greek (1369-1444). 

BRUNN, an ancient city, capital of Moravia, Czecho- 
slovakia, beautifully situated, 98 m. N. of Vienna, 
with large manufactures; yroollens the staple in- 
dustry of the country ; abot one-half of the popu- 
lation Czechs. 

BRUNNOW, COUNT VON, a Russian diplomatist, born 
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Russia in eral - 
r es aid, was twice ayybassudor Keg oe Eng slish 


; a bold and fervid original 
- born at Nola, in Italy ; a Dominican 

litte , being accused of heterodoxy 
and ted to flee; attached himself to Calvin for 
a time, went for more freedom to Paris, attacked 
the ¢ philosophy, had to leave France as 
well; spent two years in 


England in friendship 
with Sir Philip Sidney, propagated his views in 
saeneny and Ital 


y, was arrested by the Inquisition, 

after seven years spent in prison was burned as 

a heretic; he was a pantheist, and regarded God as 

the living omnipresent goul of the universe, and 

Nature as the living garment of God, as the Earth- 

Spirit does in the’s “‘ Faust” (1550-1600). 

_ BRUNO, ST., born at Cologne, retired to a lonely spot 
near Grenoble with six others, where each lived in 
cells apart, and they met only on Sundays; founder 
of ghe Carthusian Order of Monks, the first house of 
which was established in She desert of Chartreuse 
(1030-1101). Festival, Oct. 

BRUNO THE GREAT, third son wh Henry the Fowler ; 

¥ archbishop of Cologne, chancellor of the Empire, a 

: great lover of learning, and promoter of it among 

the clergy, who he thought should, before all, 
represent and encourage it (928-965). 
BRUNONIAN SYSTEM, a system which regards and 
treats diseases as due to defective or excessive 
excitation, as sthenic or asthenic. See BROWN, 


BRUNSWICK, a N. German duchy, made up of eight 
detached parts, mostly in the upper basin of the 
Weser; is mountainous, and contains part of the 
Harz Mts.; climate and crops are those of N. 
Germany generally. Brunswick, the capital, a busy 
commercial town, once a member of the Hanseatic 
League, which fell into comparative decay after the 
dwindling of the League; onthe Oker, 140m. SW. of 
Berlin; an irregularly built city, it has a cathedral, 
and manufactures textiles, leather, and sewing- 


machines, 

BRUNSWICK, CHARLES WILLIAM, DUKE OF, 
Prussian general, commanded the Prussian and 
Austrian forces levied to put down the French 
Revolution; emitted a violent, blustering mani- 
festo, but a Revolutionary army under Dumouriez 
and Kellermann met him at Valmy, and compelled 
him to retreat in 1792; was beaten by Davout at 
Auerstadt, and mortally wounded (1735-1806). 

BRUNSWICK, FREDERICK WILLIAM, DUKE OF, 
brother of Queen Caroline; raised troops against 
France, which, being embarked for England, took 
part in the Peninsular war; fell fighting at Ligny 
two days before the battle of Waterloo (1771-1815). 

BRUSSELS, on the Senne, 27 m. S. of Antwerp, is the 
capital of Belgium, in the heart of the country. 
Theold town is narrow and crooked, but picturesque, 
and is dgminated by the Palace of Justice; the 
town-hall is a magnificent building. The new town 
is well built, and one of the finest in Europe. There 
are. many parks, boulevards, and squares; a 
cathedral, art gallery, museum and library, university, 
and art schools. It is Paris in miniature. The 

° pee include linen, ribbons, and paper; a 
p-canal and numerous railways foster commerce. 
German troops captured the city on August 20, 
1914, and King Albert returned in November, 1918. 

BRUSSILOFF, , Russian general. He com- 
manded an army corps in Galicia at the outbreak 
of the Great War, being transferred to the SW. 
fro in #1915. In 1917 he held the supreme 
fe - a short time after the revolution 

BRUTUS, LUCIUS JUNIUS, the founder of Republican 
Rome, in the 6th century 8.c.; affected idiocy 
(whence his name, meaning stupid); it saved his 
life when Tarquin the Proud put*his brother to death; 
but when Tarquin’s son committed an outrage on 
Lucretia, he threw off his disguise, headed a revolt, 
and expelled the tyrant; was elected one of the two 
first Consuls of Rome; sentenced his two sons to 
death for conspiring to restore the monarchy; fell 
repelling an attem to restore the Tarquins in a 
hand-to-hand comtAt with Aruns, one of the sons 
of the banished king. 
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BRUTUS, MARCUS JUNIUS 


SUCER: <a 

preceding f Cato iad te. aie ° 4 

, and son 0 censis’s r; mu 
beloved by Cesar and ’s friend, but persuaded 
by Cassius and others fo believe that Czsav, 

at the overthrow of the republic; joined 

spirators, and was by Caesar among thee 

factionists as party to his Poth fomed ¢0 flee 
from Rome yh the event, was defeated at Philippi 
by Antony and A tus, but escaped capture by 
appeal — He ld out to him by one of his 
friends, exclaiming as he did so, ‘“‘O Virtue, thou 

art but a name!” (85-42 B.c.). 

UYERE, JEAN DE LA, a French writer, author of 
“* Charactéres de Théophraste,” a satire on various 
characters and manners of his time; was attached to 

the household of the Prince de Condé (1645-1696). 

BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS, American statesman, 
born in Salem, Dlinois ; pred to the bar and prac- 
tised at it; entesed Congress in 1890 as an extreme 
Free Silver man; lost his seat from his uncom- 
promising views on that question ; was twice 
nominated for the Presidency in opposition to 
M‘Kinley, but defeated (1860-1926). 

BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN, American poet; his 
poems were popular in America, the chief, fe The 
Age,” published in 1821; was 50 roams editor 0 ee 
New York Evening Post ; wrote shor® poems “all 
through his life, some of the later his best, par- 
ticularly ‘‘ Thanatopsis ”’ (1794-1878). 

BRYCE, JAMES, 1ST VISCOUNT, historian and poli- 
tician, born at Belfast; Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford; bred to the bar; for a time professor of 
Civil Law at Oxford; entered Parliament in 1880; 
was member of Gladstone’s last cabinet ; from 1907 
to 1913 he was ambassador in America. His chief 
literary producticn, ‘“‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” a 
work of high literary merit (1838-1922). 

BRYDGES, SIR SAMUEL EGERTON, English anti- 
quary, born at Wootton House, in Kent; called to 
the bar, but devoted to literature; was M.P. for 
Maidstone for six years; lived afterwards at Geneva, 
where he died; wrote novels and poems, and edited 
old English writings of interest (1762-1837). 

BUBASTIS, an Egyptian goddess, the Egyptian Diana, 
the wife of Ptah; also a city in Lower Egypt, on 
the eastern branch of the Nile. 

BUBONIC PLAGUE, a disease carried exclusively by 
the rat flea. It was this plague which killed 25 
million people in Europe in the Black Death of the 
14th century. During the first decade of the 
present century nearly a million people died annually 
from this disease, but it has decreased since. 

BUCCANEERS, an association, chiefly English and 
French, of piratical adventurers in the 16th and 
17th centuries, with their headquarters in the 
Caribbean Sea, organised to plunder the ships of 
the Spaniards in resentment of the exclusive right 
the latter claimed to the wealth of the S. American 
continent, which they were carrying home across 
the sea. Their name was taken from the ‘‘ boucan.”’ 
or dried meat, which they prepared on their island 
refuges in the Indies. 

BUCCLEUCH, a glen 18 m. SW. of Selkirk, with a 
stronghold of the Scott family, giving*the head the 
title of earl or duke. 

BUCEN’TAUR, the state galley, worked by oars and 
manned by 168 rowers, in which the Doge of Venice 
used to sail on the occasion of the annual ceremony 
of wedding anew the Adriatic Sea by sinking a ring 
in it, the ceremony marking Venice’s rule over the 


seas. 

BUCEPH’ALUS (i.e. ox-head), the horse which Alex- 
ander the Great, while yet a youth, broke in when 
no one else could, and on which he rode through 
all his campaigns; it died in India from a wound. 


The town, Bucephala, on the Hydaspes, N. India, 
was built near its grave. 

BUCER, MARTIN, a German Reformer, born at 
Strassburg; originally a Dominican, adopted the 
Reformed faith, ministered as pastor and professor 
in his native place; differed in certain matters from 


both Luther and Zwingli, while he tried to reconcile 
them ; invited by Cranmer to England, he accepted 
the invitation, and became professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, where he died, but his bones were 
exhumed and burned a few years (1491- 
1561), 


later 
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BUCH, LEOPOLD VON, a German geologist, a pupil 


of Werner and fellow-student of Alexander von > 


Humboldt, who esteemed him highly ; adopted the 
volegnic theory of the earth; wrote many scientific 
memoirs (1774-1853). 

UCHAN, a district in the NE. of Aberdeenshire, 
betWeen®the rivers Deveron and Ythan; abounds 
in magnificent rock scenery. The Comyns were 
earls of it till they forfeited the title in 1309. 

BUCHAN, ALEXANDER, the son of a Scots weaver, 
who started life as a schoolmaster, and later gave up 
his time to the study of the weather. He discovered 
the ‘‘ Buchan’s Cold Periods,”’ six in number, which 
occur in February, April, May, June, August, and 
November; secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society and connected with the Meteorological Office 
in London (1829-1907). 

BUCHAN, JOHN, novelist, Of Scottish birth, he went 
in for law, served in France in the Great War, and 
became a Conservative M.P. in 1927. ‘* Prester 
John,” published in 1910, was his first novel to 
catch attention, and ‘‘ Greenmantle,’’ probably his 
most popular, has been followed by several romances 


(1875- ys 

BUGIANAN, CLAUDIUS, born at Cambuslang, near 

}lasgow, chaplain in Barrackpur under the East 
ndia C@mpany, vice-provost of the College at 
Fort William, Calcutta; one of the first to awaken 
an interest in India as a missionary field; wrote 
“* Christian Researches in Asia ’’ (1766-1815). 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE. a most distinguished scholar 
and humanist, born at Killearn, Stirlingshire ; 
educated at St. Andrews and Paris; professor for 
three years in the College at St. Barbe; returned 
to Scotland, became tutor to James V.’s illegitimate 
sons; imprisoned by-Cardinal Beaton for satires 
against the monks, escaped to France; driven from 
one place to another, imprisoned in a monastery in 
Portugal at the instance of the Inquisition, where 
he commenced his celebrated Latin version of the 
Psalms; came back to Scotland, was appointed in 
1562 tutor to Queen Mary, in 1566 principal of 
St. Leonard’s College in St. Andrews, in 1567 
moderator of the General Assembly, in 1570 tutor 
to James VI., and had several offices of State con- 
ferred on him; wrote a ‘“ History of Scotland,” 
and his book ‘‘ De Jure Regni,’”’ against the tyranny 
of peoples by kings; died in Edinburgh without 
enough to bury him; was buried at the public 
expense in Greyfriars’ churchyard; when dying, 
it is said he asked his housekeeper to examine his 
money-box and see if there was enough to bury 
him, and when he found there was not, he ordered 
her to distribute what there was among his poor 
neighbours, and left it to the city to bury him or not 
as they saw good (1506-1582). 

BUCHANAN, JAMES, statesman of the United States, 
was ambassador in London in 1853, made President 
in 1856, the fifteenth in order, at the time when the 
troubles between the North and South came to a 
head, favoured the South, after Lincoln’s election in 
1860 to the Presidentship retired into private life 
(1791-186%. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT, a writer in prose and verse, 
born in Warwickshire, educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity ; his first work, ‘‘ Undertones,’’ a volume 
of verse published 1860; wrote ‘‘ The Wandering 
Jew,’’ which attacks the Christian religion, and a 
number of novels, of which ‘‘ God and the Man ”’ and 
“The Shadow of the Sword’”’ are the best; also 
some plays (1841-1901). 

BUCHANITES, a fanatical sect who appeared in the 
W. of Scotland in 1783, named after a Mrs. Buchan, 
who claimed to be the woman mentioned in Rev. xii. 

BUCHAREST, capital of eRumania, picturesquely 
situated on the Dambovitza, a tributary of the 
Danube, in a fertile plain, 180 m. from the Black 
Sea: there is a Catholic cathedral and a university ; 
it is the emporium of trade between the Balkans 
and Austria; textiles, grain, hides, metal, and coal 
are the chief articles in its markets. 

BUCHEZ, JOSEPH, a French historian, politician, and 
Socialist ; joined the St. Simonian Society, became 
a Christian Socialist, and a collaborateur in an 
important historical work, the ‘“ Parliamentary 
History of the French Revolution’’; figured in 
political life after the Revolution of 1848, but 
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retired to private life after the establishment of fhe 
Empire (1796-1865). 


BUCHNER, LUDWIG, physician and , born 
at Darmstadt ; ee at Tubingen University ; 
wrote a book entitled “ Kraft und Stoff,” 4c. Fores 


as a physician on account of the mate D. 
sophy, which he insisted on teaching (1824-1899). 

BUCHON, a learned Frenchman; wrote chronologies 
of French history (1791-1846). 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE DUKE OF, 

favourite of James I. and Charles I., born in 
Leicestershire; rose under favour of the former 
to the highest offices and dignities of the State; 
provoked by his cond%ct wars with Spain and 
France; fell into disfavour with the people; was 
assassinated at Portsmouth by Liutenant Felton, 
on the eve of his embarking for Rochelle (1592-1628). 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF, son 
of the preceding; served under Charles I. in the 
Civil War, was at the battle of Worcester; béeame 
minister of Charles II.; a profligate courtier and 
an unprincipled man (1627-1688). 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES SILK, traveller and journalist, 
born in Falmouth ; conducted a journal in Calcutta, 
and gave offence to the East India Company by his 
outspokenness; had to return to England, where 
his cause was warmly taken up; by his writings 
and speeches paved the way for the abolition of the 
Company’s charter (1786-1855). 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, the London residence of the 
King, built in 1703, and considerably enlarged since, 
a new front being erected in 1913. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE CONFERENCE, was held in 
July, 1914, at the instance of King George, to see 
whether some way could be found to meet Ulster’s 
objections to the Asquith Home Rule Bill (¢.v.). 
The conference broke down after three days. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, English S. midland county, 
lying E. of Oxford, W. of Bedford and Hertford, is 
full of beautiful and varied scenery, hill, dale, wood, 
and water. The Thames forms the southern 
boundary, the Ouse flows through the N., and the 
Thame through the centre. The Chiltern Hills 
cross the county. Agriculture is the prevailing 
industry ; dairy produce, cattle and poultry feeding, 
and sheep rearing the sources of wealth. The county 
town is Buckingham, on the Ouse, 60 m. NW. of 
London. 

BUCKLAND, FRANCIS (FRANK), naturalist, son of 
the succeeding, bred to medicine; devoted to the 
study of animal life; was inspector of salmon 
fisheries ; wrote ‘‘ Curiosities of Natural History,” 
“Familiar History of British Fishes,’’ &c.:; con- 
tributed largely to journals such as the Field, and 
edited Land and Water, which he started in 1866 
(1826-1880). 

BUCKLAND, WILLIAM, a distinguished geologist, 
born at Tiverton ; had a predilection from boyhood 
for natural science; awoke in Oxfore University 
an interest in it by his lectures on mineralogy and 
geology; his pen was unceasingly occupied with 
geological subjects, and he was president gf the 
British Association in 1832; exerted himself to 
reconcile the teachings of science with the accounts 
in Genesis; was made Dean of Westminstez bye 
Sir Robert Peel; his intellect gave way in 50, 
_ he remained in mental weakness till his death 

1784-1856). 

BUCKSTONE, JOHN BALDWIN, an able comic actor 
and popular dramatist, born in London; for a long 
period the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, London 
(1802-1879). e 

BUDA-PESTH, a twin city, the capital of Hungary, 
on the Danube; Buda (Ger. Ofen) on the right 
bank and Pesth on the left, the two cities being 
connected by a suspension bridge, the former stand- 
ing on a rocky eJevation and the latter on level 
ground; a great commercial centre. 

BUDASTIS, an ancient town in Lower Egypt, where 
festivals in honour of Bacchus used to be held 
every year. 


BUDDHA, GAUTAMA, or SAKYA-MUNI, the founder 


of Buddhism about the 5th century B.c., born a 
Hindu, of an intensely congmplative nature, the 
son of a king, who did everything in his power to 
tempt him from a religious life, from which, however, 


his way did after him, 
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BUGEAUD, THOMAS, marshal of France, 
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2 said to himself, ‘‘ I know it all,” as Mohammed in 
and became a preacher to 
what had prgved salvation to himself, 
continued 


ples, who went forth without sword, 
ist, to preach what they believed 
ospel to every creature. 

M. the religion of Buddha, a religion which, 
all speculation about God and the 
erse, set itself solely to the work of salvation, 
the end ‘of which was the merging of the individual 
in the unity of being, and the “ way” to which 
was the mortification of all private passion and 
desire, which mortification, when finished, was the 
Buddhist Nirvana. This is the primary doctrine 
of the Buddhist faith, ‘which ere long became a 
formality, as all faiths of the kind, or of this high 
order, ever tend to do. Buddha is not answerable 
for this, but his followers, who in three successive 


only the spirit giveth life, never attempted to do. 
Buddha wrote none himself, but in some 300 years 
after his death, his teachings assumed a canonical 
form, under the name of Tripitaka, or triple basket, 
as it is called. Buddhism from the first was a 
proselytising religion; it at one time overran the 
whole of India, and is understood to be the religion of 
340 millions of the human race. 

GHT, a very brilliant light produced by 
introducing oxygen into the centre of an Argand 
burner, so called from the place of the inventor’s 


abode. 
BUDGET, THE, annual account of national finances 


submitted to the House of Commons every April 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and so called 
from the ** bougette”’ or leather bag he carried. 


BUDWEIS, a Bohemian trading town on the Moldau, 


133 m. NW. of Vienna. 


BUENOS AIRES, capital of the Argentine Republic, 


stands on the right bank of the broad but shallow 
river Plate, 150 m. from the Atlantic; it is a pro- 
gressing city, improving in appearance, with a 
cathedral, several Protestant churches, a university 
and military school, libraries, and hospitals; print- 
ing, cigar-making, cloth and boot manufacture are 
the leading industries; it is the principal Argentine 
port, an} the centre of export and import trade; 
the climate does not correspond with the name it 
bears; a great deal of the foreign trade is conducted 
through Monte Video, but it monopolises all the 
infand trade. 


BUFFALO, a city of New York State, at the E. end 


of Lake Erie, 300 m. due NW. of New York; isa 
#Well-built, handsome, and healthy city ; the railways 
and the Erie Canal are channels of extensive com- 
merce in grain, cattle, and coal; while immense 
ironworks, tanneries, breweries, and flour-mills 
represent the industries ; electric power for lighting, 
traction, and factories is supplied from Niagara. 
GEORGE LOUIS LECLERC, COMTE DE, a 
great French naturalist, born at Montbard, in 
Burgundy ; his father one of the noblesse de robe ; 
studied law at Dijon; spent some time in England, 
studying the English language; devoted from 
early years to science, though more to the display 
of it, and to natural scienee for life on being 
appointed keeper of the Jardin du Roi (now Jardin 
des Plantes); assisted by Daubenton and others, 
produced 15 vols. of his world-famous ‘“ Histoire 
Naturelle ’’ between the years 1749 and 1767. The 
saying “‘ Style is the man”’ is ascribed to him, and 
he has been measured by some according to his own 
standard. Neithe? his style nor his science is rated 
of any high value now (1707-1788). 
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BUHL, or BOULE, 


BULGARIA, 


August, 1862. 
BULLA 


a. “2 tae 


the forces of emperor of —oe 2 the nating 
of Isly in iad * his mott otto was Ense et watre “ 
sword and plough ” (1784-1849 ). 


man Reformer, a 
convert of Luther and his coadjutor; helpful to the 
cause aS an organiser of churches and schools 
(1485-1558). 

UHL, ornamental work for furniture, which takes 
its name from the inventor (see Ae nt consisted 
in piercing or inlaying metal with tortoiseshell or 
enamel, or with metals of another Meany much in 


fashion in Louis XIV.’s reign. é 

CHARLES ANDRE, an Italian 
cabinet-maker, inventor of the work which bears 
his name (1642-1732). 


BUKOWINA, a small prov. and duchy in the E. of 


rich in minerals, breeds cattle and 


with Eastern Roumelia, constitutes a 
Balkan principality larger than Ireland, with hills 
and fertile plains in the N., mountains and fé#ests 
in the S.; Turkey is the southern bourglary, Sewia 
the western, the Danube the northern, while the 
Black Sea washes the eastern shores. The climate 
is mild, the people are industrious; chief export 
is cereals ; manufactures of woollens, attar of roses, 
wine, and tobacco are staple industries; the chief 
import is live-stock. Sofia, the capital, is the seat 
of a university. Varna, on the Black Sea, is the 
principal port. Bulgaria was cut out of Turkey and 
made independent in 1878, and Eastern Roumelia 
incorporated with it in 1885. 


BULL, an edict of the Pope, so called from a leaden 


seal (Latin bulla) attached to it. 


BULL, GEORGE, bishop of St. Davids, born at Wells; 


a staunch Churchman; wrote ‘*‘ Harmonia Aposto- 
lica ’? in reconciliation of the teachings of Paul and 
James on the matter of justification, and ‘‘ Defensio 
Fidei Nicenz,’’ in vindication of the Trinity as 
enunciated in the Athanasian Creed (q@.v.), and 
denied or modified by Arians, Socinians, and 
Sabellians (1634-1710). 


BULL, JOHN, a humorous impersonation of the 


collective English people, conceived of as well-fed, 

good-natured, honest-hearted, justice-loving, and 

plain-spoken; the designation is derived from 

Arbuthnot’s satire, ‘‘ The History of John Bull” 

eae saree which the Church of England figures as 
s mo 


BULL, OLE BORNEMANN, a celebrated violinist, 


born in Bergen, Norway, pupil of Paganini; mostly 
performed his own compositions, and made tours 
in Europe and America with immense success 


(1810-1880). 
B 


ULL RUN, a stream in Virginia, U.S., 25 m. from 
Washington, where the Union army was twice 
defeated by the Confederate, July, 1861, and 


NT, a French architect and s@alptor; built 
the tombs of Montmorency, Henry IT., and Catherine 
de Medicis, as well as wrought at the Tuileries and 
the Louvre (1510-1578). 


BULLEN, FRANK THOMAS, author, served at sea on 


whaling ships and wrote several notable books on 
sea life, among them ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’ 
“The Log of a Sea Waif,’’ and “ Creatures of the 
Sea ”’ (1857-1915). 


BULLER, CHARLES, a politician, born in Calcutta, 


pupil of Thomas Carlyle; entered Parliament at 
24, a Liberal in politics ; held distinguished State 
appointments; die® in his prime, universally 
beloved and respected (1806-1848). 


BULLER, GENERAL SIR REDVERS HENRY, served 


in China, Ashanti, South Africa, Egypt, and the 
Soudan, with distinction, in the 60th King’s Royal 
Rifles; held staff appointments, and was for a 
short time Under-Secretary for Ireland. On the 
outbreak of the Boer War he was made commander 
of the British forces, but was superseded by Lord 
Roberts owing to the number of reverses; he later 
relieved Ladysmith, and in 1906 he retired on half- 
pay (1839-1908). 


BULLINGER, HEINRICH, a Swiss Reformer, born in 
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rgau; friend and successor of Zwingli; assisted 
; wing v Telvetic Confession; was a 
= ndent. ¢ the Jane Grey (1504-1575). 


BU _in the Stock Exchange, the bull 

e® being one who buys in the hope that the value may 

rise,eandythe bear one who sells in the hope that it 
may fall. See BEAR. 

BULOW, BERNARD VON, Chancellor of the German 
empire; early entered the Foreign Office, and did im- 
portant diplomatic work in connection withit. Was 
secre to several embassies and-chargé d’affaires 
to Greece during the Russo-Turkish war. He was 
dismissed on account of the rebuke he administered 
to the Kaiser for his indiscreet Daily Telegraph 
interview in 1908. During the Great War he was 
recalled as Ambassador to Italy (1850-1929). 

BULOW, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, BARON VON, a 
Prussian general; served his quntry in the war 
with Revolutionary France; defeated the French 
under the Empire in several engagements, and con- 
tributed to the victory at Waterloo, heading the 
column that first came to Wellington’s aid at the 
decisive moment (1755-1816). 

BUL®W, GUIDO VON, a famous pianist, pupil of 
@iszt ; cg ducted many important works, including 


Wagner’s, at Munich, Hanover, and elsewhere 
(1830-1894). 
BULOW, KARL VON, German general. He was in 


charge of the 2nd German Army, which invaded 
Belgium in 1914, and he retired in 1916 after the 
Battle of the Aisne (1846-1921). 

ULOZ, a French littérateur, born near Geneva; 
Ce peta of the Revue des Deux Mondes (1803- 


1877). 

BULUWAYO (lit. ‘‘ the place of slaughter ’’), trading 
town in Rhodesia, once the kraal of Lobengula, 
king of the Matabele; connected by rail with Cape 
Town and Beira. 

BUMBLE, MR.., a beadle in “‘ Oliver Twist.” 

BUNAU, a German historian, author of a ‘‘ History 
of the Seven Years’ War” (1697-1762). 

BUNCOMBE, a district in N. Carolina, the representa- 
tive of which many years ago delivered a dull speech 
in the U.S. Congress, whence the phrase to “ talk 
Buncombe,” i.e. to please one’s constituency. 

BUNDELKHAND, a territory in NW. Provinces, 
India, between the Chambal and the Jumna; has 
been extensively irrigated at great labour and 
expense. 

BUNHILL FIELDS, an old cemetery off the City Road, 
London, first used by dissenters in 1665, and con- 
taining the graves of Bunyan, Defoe, Isaac Watts, 
and William Blake. 

BUNKER HILL, an eminence of 112 ft., now included 
in Boston, the scene on June 19, 1775, of the first 
great battle in the American War of Independence. 

BUNSEN, BARON VON, a diplomatist and man of 
letters, born at Korbach, in Waldeck; studied at 
Marburg and Géttingen; became acquainted with 
Niebuhr at Berlin; studied Oriental languages 
under Silvestre de Sacy at Paris; became secretary, 
under Niebghr, to the Prussian embassy at Rome; 
recommended himself to the king, and succeeded 
Niebuhr; became ambassador in Switzerland and 
then in England; was partial to English institu- 
tions, and much esteemed in England; wrote ‘“‘ The 
Church of the Future,” ‘‘ Hippolytus and his Age,”’ 
&c. (1791-1860). 

BUNSEN, ROBERT WILLIAM, distinguished German 
scientist, professor of Chemistry at Heidelberg ; 
invented the charcoal pile, the magnesian light, and 
the burner named after him ; discovered the antidote 
for arsenical poisoning, hydrate of iron, and studied 
the cacodyl compounds. He founded the study of 
spectrum analysis, discovered the salts of rubidium, 
and isolated metallic lithium (1811-1899). 

BUNSEN BURNER, a small gas-jet above which is 
screwed a brass tube with holes at the bottom of 
it to let in air, which burns with the gas, and causes 
at the top a non-luminous flame; largely used in 
chemical operations. 

BUNTER SANDSTONES, the name given to the red 
sandstones forming the base of the Triassic strata; 
they are found in Cheshire and Devon. 

BUNYAN, JOHN, author of the “* Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
born in Listow, near Bedford, the son of a tinker 


a confinement which extended first ar 
twelve and a half I 
close of it, and in the precincts of Bedf ' 
the spring of 1676, that he dreamed 
famous dream; here two-thirds of it were 

the whole finished the year after, and published at 
the end of it; extended, it came out even 


grim’s Progress,”’ and egsures it the place it holds 
in the religious literature of the world; encouraged 
by the success of it—for it leapt hye popularity at 
a bound—Bunyan wrote some six 

but except this, his masterpiece, not more than two 
of these, ‘‘ Grace Abounding ”’ and the ‘“* Holy War,” 
continue to be read (1628-1688). & 

BUONTALENTI, an Italian artist, born at Florence, 
one of the greatest, being, like Michael Angelo, at 
once architect, painter, and sculptor (1536-1608). 

BURBAGE, RICHARD, English tragedian, born in 
London, associate of Shakespeare, took the chief 
role in ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ King Lear,” “‘ Richard IIL,” 
&c. (1562-1619). i ; 

BURCHELL, MR., the name under which Sir William 
Thornhill disguised himself in the “‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’’; noted for his habit of applying “ fudge” 
to everything his neighbours affected to believe. 

BURCKHARDT, JACOB, Swiss historian and archs0 - 
logist, born at Basel, author of ‘‘ Civilisation in Italy 
during the Renaissance ”’ (1818-1897). 
URCKHARDT, JOHN LUDVIG, traveller, born at 
Lausanne, sent out from England by the African 
Association to explore Africa; travelled by way 
of Syria; acquired a proficiency in Arabic, and 
assumed Arabic customs; pushed on to Mecca as 
a Mussulman pilgrim—the first Christian to risk 
such a venture; returned to Egypt, and died at 
Cairo just as he was preparing for his African 
exploration; his travels were published after his 
death, and are distinguished for the veracious 
reports of things they contain (1784-1817). 

BURDER, GEORGE, Congregational minister, became 
secretary to the London Missionary Society ; author 
of ‘* Village Sermons,’”’ which were once widely 
popular (1752-1832). 

BURDETT, SIR FRANCIS, a popular member of 
Parliament, married Sophia, the youngest daughter 
of Thomas Coutts, a wealthy London banker, and 
acquired through her a large fortune; becoming 
M.P., he resolutely opposed the government measures 
of the day, and got himself into serious trouble; 
advocated radical measures of reform, many of 
which have since been adopted; was prosecuted 
for a libel; fined £1000 for condemning the Peterloo 
massacre, and imprisoned three months % joined the 
Conservative party in 1835, and died a member of 
it (1770-1844). 

BURDETT-COUTTS, RT. HON. ANGELA GEORGINA, 
BARONESS, daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, in- 
herited the wealth of Thomas Coutts, her grand- 
father, which she devoted to all manner of phijvn- 
thropic as well as patriotic objects; was made 
a peeress in 1871; received the freedom of the 
City of London in 1874, and in 1881 married Mr. 
William Lehman Ashmead-Bartlett, an American, 
who obtained the royal licence to assume the name 
of Burdett-Coutts (1814-1906). 

BUREAU, a name given to a departmeM of fublic 
administration, hence bureaucracy, a name for 
government by bureaux. 

BURGER, GOTTFRIED AUGUST, a German lyric 
poet, author of the ballads ‘‘ Lenore,’ which was 
translated by Sir,Walter Scott, and ‘‘ The Wild 
Huntsman,”’ as well as songs; led a wild life in 
youth, and a very unhappy one in later years; died 
in poverty (1747-1794). 


BURGKMAIR, HANS, painter and engraver, born at 


Augsburg ; celebrated for his woodcuts, amounting 
to nearly 700 (1473-1531). 

BURGOS, ancient cap. of Old Cagtile, on the Arlangon, 
225 m. N. of Madrid by rail; boasts a magnificent 
cathedral of the Karly Pointed period, and an old 
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two parts, but it is the first part that is the ** Pil- 
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. . 
sent out to subdue the revolt in the 
colonies; after a victory or two was 
to itulate to General Gates at Saratoga 
and éell into vour; defended his conduct with 
and successfully afterwards; devoted his 
to poetry and the drama, the “ Heiress” in 

latter being his best (1723-1792). 

YNE, SIR JOHN, field-marshal, son of the 
. Royal Engineers, served under 

Abercromby in Egypt, and under Sir John Moore 

and Wellington in Spain; was present at the battles 

of Alma, Balaclava, ang Inkerman in the Crimea ; 
was governor of the Tower (1782-1871). 

BURGUNDY, was, prior to the 6th century, a Teutonic 
duchy of v extent in the SE. and E. of France ; 
annexed to France as a province in the 6th century ; 
the country is noted for its wines. 

UR, a town in the Central Provinces of 
India, in the Nimar district, 280 m. NE. of Bombay ; 
was at one time a centre of the Mogul power in the 
Deccan, and a place of great extent; is now in 
comparative decay, but still famous, as formerly, 
for its muslins, silks, and brocades. 

BURIDAN, JEAN, a scholastic doctor of the 14th 
century, born in Artois, and famous as the reputed 
author, though there is no evidence of it in his works, 
of the puzzle of the hungry and thirsty ass (called 
after him Buridan’s Ass), between a bottle of hay 

1 and a pail of water, a favourite illustration of his in 
discussing the freedom of the will. 

_ BURKE, EDMUND, orator and philosophic writer, 
born at Dublin, and educated at Dublin University ; 
entered Parliament in 1765; distinguished himself 
by his eloquence on the Liberal side, in particular 
by his speeches on the American war, Catholic 
emancipation, and economical reform; his greatest 
oratorical efforts were his orations in support of 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings; he was a 
resolute enemy of the French Revolution, and 
eloquently denounced it in his “ Reflections,” a 
weighty appeal; wrote in early life two small but 
notable treatises, ‘“‘A Vindication of Natural 
Society,”’ and another on our ideas of the ‘*‘ Sublime 
and Beautiful,” which brought him into contact 
with the philosophic intellects of the time, and 
some time after planned the “‘ Annual Register,’’ to 
my he was to the last chief contributor (1729-— 

BURKE, SIR JOHN BERNARD, genealogist, born in 
London, of Irish descent, author of the ‘* Peerage 
and Baronetage of the United Kingdom ’’; pro- 
duced, besides editing successive editions of it, a 
on of works on aristocratic genealogies (1815-— 

BURKE, ROBERT O’HARA, Australian explorer, 
born in Galway; conducted an expedition across 
Australie, but on the way back both he and his 
companién Wills perished, after terrible sufferings 
from privation and drought (1820-1861). 

» WILLIAM, a notorious murderer, native of 
Tr@and; executed in 1828 for wholesale murders 
of people in Edinburgh by suffocation, after in- 

o toxicating them with drink, whose bodies he sold 

@r dissection to an Edinburgh anatomist of the 

name of Knox, whom the citizens mobbed; he had 
an accomplice (William Hare) as bad as himself, 
who, becoming informer, got off. His crimes gave 
rise to the expression “‘ to burke.”’ 
BURKITT, WILLIAM, Biblical expositor, born in 
Sudolk ; gauthor of “‘ Expository Notes on the New 
Testament,’ once held in high esteem (1650-1703). 
BURLEIGH, WILLIAM CECIL, LORD, a great states- 
man, born in Lincolnshire; bred to the legal pro- 
fession, and patronised and promoted by the 
Protector Somerset ; managed to escape the Marian 
persecution; Queen Elizabeth recognised his 
statesmanlike qualities, and appointed him chief 
secretary of state, an office which, to the glory of 
the queen and the good of the country, he held for 
forty years, till his death. His administration was 
conducted in the interest of the common,weal,without 
respect of persons.,and nearly all his subordinates 
woos) men of hour as well as himself (1520- 
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BURNETT .° 


as ambassador to China, and returned as 
envoy to the American and European courts; 
ccmeaded treaties between them and China (1p20- 

BURMA, a vast province of British India, lying E 
of the Bay of Bengal, and bounded landward by» 
Bengal, Tibet, China, and Siam; the country is 
mountainous, ed by the Irawadi, Salween, 
and Sittang Rivers, whose deltas are flat, fertile 
plains; the heights on the Chinese frontier reach 
15,000 ft.; the climate varies with the elevation, 
but is mostly hot and trying; rice is the chief crop ; 
the forests yield teak, gum, and bamboo; the 
mines, iron, copper, lead, silver, and rubies. Lower 
Burma is the coastland from Bengal to Siam, cap. 
Rangoon; it was seized by Britain in 1826 and 
1854. Upper Burma, cap. Mandalay, an empire 
nearly as large as Spain, was annexed in 1886. 

BURN, RICHARD? English vicar, born in Westmor- 
land ; compiled several law digests, the best known 
his ‘‘ Justice of the Peace’ and ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
Law ” (1709-1785). 

BURNABY, COLONEL FREDERICK, a traveller of 
daring adventure, born at Bedford, a tall, powerful 
man; Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards; tra#elled 
in South and Central America, and wig) Gordow in 
the Soudan; was chiefly distinguished for his ride 
to Khiva in 1875 across the steppes of Tartary, of 
which he published a spirited account, and for his 
travels next year in Asia Minor and Persia, and his 
account of them in ‘‘ On Horseback through Asia 
Minor”; killed, pierced by an Arab spear, at Abu 
Klea as he was rallying a broken column to the 
charge; he was a daring aeronaut, having in 1882 
crossed the Channel to Normandy in a balloon 
(1842-1885). 

BURNAND, SIR FRANCIS COWLEY, editor of Punch; 
studied for the Church, and became a Roman 
Catholic; an expert at the burlesque, and author 
of a series of papers, entitled ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” 
which give evidence of a most keen, observant wit ; 
wrote several plays, of which ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan ”’ 
is the best known (1836-1917). 

BURNE-JONES, SIR EDWARD, artist, born at 
Birmingham, of Welsh descent; came early under 
the influence of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
all along produced works imbued with the spirit of 
it, which are at once mystical in conception and 
realistic in execution; he was one of the foremost, 
if not the foremost, of the artists of his day ; imbued 
with ideas that were specially capable of art-treat- 
ment; William Morris, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and 
he were bosom friends from early college days at 
Oxford, and Rossetti’s influence is evident in his 
early work. The Tate and other public galleries 
possess some of his finest paintings (1833-1898). 

BURNES, SIR ALEXANDER, born at Montrose, his 
father a cousin of Robert Burns; was an officer in 
the Indian army; distinguished for the services 
he rendered to the Indian Government through 
his knowledge of the native languages; appointed 
Resident at Cabul; was murdered, with his brother 
and others, by an Afghan mob dumng an insur- 
rection (1805-1841). 

BURNET, GILBERT, bishop of Salisbury, born at 
Edinburgh, of an old Aberdeen family; professor 
of Divinity in Glasgow; afterwards preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, London; took an active part in 
supporting the claims of the Prince of Orange to 
the English throne ; was rewarded with a bishopric, 
that of Salisbury; wrote the ‘“ History of the 
Reformation,’”’ an ‘‘ Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles,’ and the ‘“‘ History of His Own Times’; he 
was a Whig in politics, a broad Churchman in creed, 
and a man of stric@ moral principle as well as 
Christian charity (1643-1715). 

BURNET, JOHN, engraver and author, born at Fisher- 
TOW; engraved Wilkie’s works, and wrote on art 
(1784-1868). 

BURNET, THOMAS, master of the Charterhouse, born 
in Yorkshire, author of the ‘‘ Sacred Theory of the 
Earth,”’ eloquent in descriptive parts, but written 
wholly in ignorance of the facts (1635-1715). 

BURNETT, FRANCES HODGSON, novelist, born in 
Manchester, resident for a time in America; wrote 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ “‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ 


LES, musical composer and oxgantat, 
born at Shrewsbury ; a friend of Johnson; author 
of ** The History of Music,” and the father of Madame 
o Arble ; settled in London as a teacher of music 
(1726-1814). 

BURNEY, CHARLES, son of preceding, a great classical 
scholar; left a fine library, purchased by the 
British Museum for £13,500 (1757-1817). 

BURNEY, FRANCES. See D’ARBLAY, MADAME. 

BURNEY, JAMES, brother of prec&ding, rear-admiral, 
accompanied Cook in his last two voyages ; wrote 
“* History of Voyages of Discovery ” (1750-1821). 

BURNLEY, a manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
27 m. N. of Manchester; with cotton mills, 
foundries, breweries, &c. 

BURNOUF, EUGENE, an illustrious Orientalist, born 
i Paris :g professor of Sanskrit in the College of 

ce; an authority on Zend or Zoroastrian 
literature; edited the text of and translated the 
= Bhagavata Purana,’’ a book embodying Hindu 
mythology; made a special study of Buddhism; 
wrote an introduction to the history of the system 
(1801-1852). 

BURNS, JOHN, politician and Socialist, born at 
Vauxhall, of humble parentage; bred to be an 
engineer; imbibed socialistic ideas from a fellow- 
workman, a Frenchman, a refugee of the Commune 
from Paris ; became a platform orator in the interest 
of Socialism, and popular among the working class ; 
got into trouble in consequence; was four times 
elected member of the London County Council for 
Battersea; and twice represented Battersea in 
Parliament : was President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He was M.P. for Battersea 1898— 
1918, became President of the Board of Trade 
akan oi resigned on the outbreak of war 

BURNS, ROBERT, celebrated Scottish poet, born at 
Alloway, near Ayr, son of an honest, intelligent 
peasant, who tried farming in a small way, but did 
not prosper; tried farming himself on his father’s 
decease in 1784, but took to rhyming by preference ; 
driven desperate in his circumstances, meditated 
emigrating to Jamaica, and published a few poems 
he had composed to raise money for that end; 
realised a few pounds thereby, and was about to 
set sail, when friends and admirers rallied round 
him and persuaded him to stay; he was invited to 
Edinburgh ; his poems were reprinted, and money 
came in; soon after he married, and took a farm, 
but, failing, accepted the post of exciseman in 
Dumfries ; fell into bad health, and died in 1796, 
aged 37. See Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ for an 
estimate of both the man and the poet (1759- 


1796). 

BURRARD INLET, an inlet of Georgia Strait, in 
British Columbia, forming one of the best harbours 
on the Pacific coast. 

BURRITT, ELIHU, a_ blacksmith, 
necticut; devoted to the study of languages, of 
which he knew many, both ancient and modern: 
best known as the unwearied Advocate of Peace 
all over America and a great part of Europe; 
organised first international Peace Congress in 1848 
at Brussels, and another at Paris the following 
year (1810-1879). bd 

BURROUGHS, JOHN, popular author, born in New 
York; a farmer, a cultured man, with a great 
liking for.country life and animals and birds, on 
which he wrote largely (1837-1921). 

BURRUS, a Roman general, who with Seneca had 
the conduct of Nero’s education, and opposed his 
tyrannical acts, till Nero, weary of his expostula- 
tions, got rid of him by poison, A.D. 68. 

BURSCHENSCHAFT, an association of students in 
the interest of German liberation and unity ; formed 
in 1813, and broken up by the government in 1819; 


born in Con- 


DINE Ae ll it 
irs wrote artces for the leading reviews and 

“The Book-Hunter,” ‘The Scot / a,’ 

characterised by Lord Rosebery as a al for 

sionate historian’; was Historiographer-R 

Scotland (1809-1881). 

BURTON, RICHARD FRANCIS, traveller, 

in Hertfordshire ; serveg, first as a soldier in 

under Sir C. Napier ; . ited Mecca and Medina 

an Afghan pilgrim ; wrote an account of his visit Im 

his ‘Personal Narrative of a Picrinnee: es 
penetrated Central Africa with wtp J. be mat 
and discovered Lake Tanganyika ; ted Utah, 
and wrote “‘ The City of the Saints a travel in 
Brazil, Palestine, and Western Africa, acco d 
through many a hardship by his devoted wife; 
translated the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’; his numerous 
works on his travels show him to have been of 
daring adventure (1821-1890). 

BURTON, ROBERT, an English clergyman, born in 
Leicestershire ; Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
lived chiefly in Oxford, spending his time in it for 
some 50 years in study; author of “‘ The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’”’ which he wrote to alleviate his own 
depression of mind, a book which is a perfect mosaic 
of quotations on every conceivable topic, familiar 
and unfamiliar, from every manner of source 
(1576-1640). ; 

BURTON-ON-TRENT, a town in Staffordshire; brews 
and exports large quantities of ale, the water of the 
place being peculiarly suitable for brewing pur- 
poses. 

BURY, a manufacturing town in Lancashire, 10 m. 
NW. of Manchester; originally but a small place 
engaged in woollen production, but cotton is now 
the staple manufacture, in addition to paper-works, 
dye-works, &c. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS, or ST. EDMUNDSBURY, a 
market-town in Suffolk, 26 m. NW. of Ipswich, 
named from Edmund, king of East Anglia, martyred 
by the Danes in 870, in whose honour it was built ; 
famous for its abbey, of the interior life of which 
in the 12th century there is a matchlessly graphic — 
account in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present.”’ 

BUSA’CO, a mountain ridge in the prov. of Beira, 
Portugal, where Wellington with 40,000 troops beat 
Massena with 65,000 in 1810. 

BUSBY, RICHARD, distinguished English school- 
master, born at Lutton, Lincolnshire; was head- 
master of Westminster School; had a number of 
eminent men for his pupils, among others Dryden, 
Locke, and South (1606-1695). 

celebrated 


BUSCHING, ANTON FRIEDRICH, a 
German geographer; his ‘‘ Erdbeschreibung,’’ the 
first geographical work of any scientific merit, 
though it gives only the geography of Europe 
(1724-1793). 

BUSHIDO, the Samurai code of Japan, setting forth 
the highest ideals of honour and courage, and ea e 
an influence among the Japanese people ; lite 
the word signifies ‘‘ the way of the warrior.’ 

BUSHIRE, the chief port of Persia on the Persian 
Gulf, and a great trading centre. 

BUSHMEN, or BOSJESMANS, aborigines of south- 
west Africa : a rude, nomadic race, at one time 
numerous, but now fast becoming extinct ; © they 
are small in stature and with scarcely any culture, 
their language being very defective. 

BUSHRANGERS, in Australia gangs made up at 
first of convicts who escaped to the bush, and there 
associated with other desperadoes; these were 
succeeded by othérs who caused a great deal of 
trouble by their maraudings, attacks on gold 
escorts, and murders. Among the most notorious 
of the bushrangers were Gardiner, Thunderbolt, 
and the Kellys. 

BUSIRIS, a king of Egypt who used to offer human 
beings in sacrifice ; seized Hegeules and bound him 
to the altar, but Hercules wined the bonds he 
was bound with, and sacrificed him, 
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kind of half-boot worn after the custom of 
Roman stage, and a synonym for 


= eerie: _ 
ISS, MARY, shares with Dorothea Beale 
q-v.) the honour of having laid the foundations of 
uigh-sch education for girls. She founded the 
forth London Collegiate School (1827-1894). 
TE, an island in the Firth of Clyde, about 16 m. 
yng and from 3 to 5 brgad, N. of Arran, nearly all 
he Marquis of Bute’s property, with his seat at 
and separated from the mainland on 
ding romantic arm of the sea called 
nat Kyles of Bu 
UTE, JOHN STUART, THIRD EARL OF, statesman, 
bgrn of an old Scottish family ; Secretary of State, 
and from May, 1762, to April, 1763, Prime Minister 
under George III., over whom he had a great 
influence ; was very unpopular as a statesman, his 
leading idea being the supremacy of the king ; spent 
the last 24 years of his life in retirement, devoting 
himself to literature and science (1712-1792). 
ALBAN, hagiographer, born in North- 

ampton; head of the college at St. Omer; wrote 
“ Lives of the Saints ” (1710-1773). 

CHARLES, an English barrister, nephew of 
the preceding, born in London; wrote “ Historical 
Account of the Laws against the Catholics’’ (1750- 


1832 
ELIZABETH, LADY, painter of military 
subjects; née Thompson, married in 1877 Major- 
General Sir William F. Butler, who served with 
distinction under Wolseley; her most famous 
pictures are “‘ The Roll Call,” “‘ Scotland for Ever! | Se 
** Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” and ‘‘ Balaclava.” 
JOSEPH, an eminent English divine, born 
at Wantage, in Berks; at first a Dissenter, con- 
formed to the Church of England; became preacher 
at the Rolls, where he delivered his celebrated 
“Sermons,” the first three of which contributed 
so much to the stability of moral science; was 
raised, in virtue of his merits alone, to the see of 
Bristol ; made dean of St. Paul’s, and finally bishop 
of Durham ; his great work, ‘‘ The Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitu- 
tion and Course of Nature,” the aim of which is 
twofold—first, to show that the objections to 
revealed religion are equally valid against the 
constitution of nature; and second, to establish a 
conformity between the divine order in revelation 
and the order of nature; his style is far from 
interesting, and is often obscure (1692-1752). 
BUTLER, SAMUEL, a master of burlesque, born at 
Strensham, in Worcestershire, the son of a small 
farmer; ,the author of ‘“‘ Hudibras,” a poem of 
about if 000 octosyllabic lines, in which he sub- 
jects to ridicule the ideas and manners of the English 
Puritans of the Civil War and the Commonwealth ; 
it Appeared in three parts, the first in 1663, the 
second soon after, and the third in 1678; it is 
arkling with wit, yet is hard reading, and few who 
take it up read it through ; was an especial favourite 
with Charles II., who was never weary of quoting 
from it. “It represents,” says Stopford Brooke, 
“the fierce reaction that (at the Restoration) had 
set in against Puritanism. It is justly famed,’’ he 
adds, “ for wit, learning, good sense, and ingenious 
‘ drery, gnd, in accordance with the new criticism, 
~ is absolutely without obscurity. It is often as 
terse as Pope’ s best work; but it is too long; its 
wit wearies us at last, and it undoes the force of its 
attacks on the Puritans by its exaggeration” 


(1612-1680). ; 
BUTLER, novelist. de wrote in satirical 

vein on modern civilisation, and largely inspired 

Bernard Shaw. ‘“ Erewhon,’”’ published in 1872, is 

his best known work (1835-1902). 

UTLER, WILLIAM ARCHER, a philosophical writer, 


on 


born near Clonmel, Ireland; professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Dub]jn; author of “‘ Lectures on the 
History of Ancient *Vhilosophy ”’ (1814-1848). 


BUTT, CLARA, DAME, operatic singer, born in Sussex ; 
made her début in London at the Albert Hall in the 
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ISAAC, Irish patriot, distinguished 46r_ his 
scholarship at Dublin University ; became cane 
of the Dublin University Magazine ; en ridgratne 
ment, and at length took the lead of ** Home 
Rule” party, but could not control it, aaa retired 


(1813-1879). 

UTT , PHILIPP, a German philologist, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main ; professor of Philology 
in Berlin; best known by his “ Greek Grammar” 
(1764-1829). 

BUXTON, a high-lying town in Derbyshire, noted for 
its calcareous and chalybeate springs, and a resort 
for invalids; is also famous for its rock crystals, 
stalactite cavern, and fine scenery. ; 

BUXTON, SIR THOMAS FOWELL, a philanthropist, 
born in Essex, a tall man of energetic character ; 
entered life as a brewer, and made his fortune; 
was conspicuous for his interest in benevolent 
movements, such as the amelioration of criminal 
law and the abolition of slavery; represented 
Weymouth in Parliament from 1818 to 1837 :, was 
made a baronet in 1840; he was Wilberforce’s 
successor (1786-1845). e bd 

BUXTORF, JOHANN, a celebrated Hebraist, born in 
Westphalia, member of a family of Orientalists ; 
professor of Hebrew for 39 years at Basel; was 
Li by the title, ‘‘ Master of the Rabbis ”’ (1564— 

BYBLIS, in the Greek mythology a daughter of 
Miletus, in love with her brother Caunus, whom she 
pursued into far lands, till, worn out with sorrow, 
she was changed into a fountain. 

BYNG, GEORGE, VISCOUNT TORRINGTON, admiral, 
favoured the Prince of Orange, and won the navy 
over to his interest ; commanded the squadron that 
took Gibraltar in 1704; conquered the Spaniards 
off Cape Passaro; was made First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1727, an office he held till his death 
(1663-1733). 

BYNG, JOHN, admiral, fourth son of the preceding ; 
having failed to compel the French to raise the 
blockade of Minorca, was recalled, in deference to 
popular clamour, and, being tried and condemned as 
guilty of treason, was shot at Portsmouth, a fate it 
is now believed he did not deserve (1704-1757). 

BYNG, BARON, OF VIMY, British general. He saw 
service in the Soudan and the Boer War, and in 
November, 1917, as Sir Julian Byng, led the great 
attack on the Hindenburg line (q¢.v.). For the 
greater part of the war he commanded the Canadian 
Corps, and was made Governor-General of Canada 
in 1921. In 1928 he became Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police (1862— ys 

BYRD, COMMANDER R. E., American explorer and 
aviator. He took charge of the MacMillan Arctic 
Expedition of 1925; flew to the North Pole in 1926, 
and across the Atlantic in 1927 (1888- ye 

BYROM, JOHN, poet and stenographer, born near 
Manchester; invented a system of shorthand, now 
superseded, which he had the sole rigat of teaching 
for 21 years; contributed as ‘‘ John Shadow” to 
the Spectator ; author of the pastoral, ‘‘ My Time, 
O ye Muses, was Happily Spent”; his poetry 
satirical and genial (1692-1763). 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, SIXTH LORD, an 
English poet, born in London, son of Captain Byron 
of the Guards, and Catherine Gordon of Gight, 
Aberdeenshire; spent his boyhood at Aberdeen 
under his mother, now a widow, until he suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in the title and estates and 
removed to Newstead Abbey, Notts. ; was educated 
at Harrow and Camtfidge, spending, when at the 
latter, his vacations in London, where his mother 
had taken a house; wrote ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” a 
poor first attempt, which called forth a severe 
criticism in the Edinburgh Review, and which he 
satirised in ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,”’ 
and soon afterwards left England and spent two 
years in foreign travel; wrote first part of *‘ Childe 
Harold,” “‘ awoke one morning and found himself 
famous ”’ 3 produced the “ Giaour,” “ Bride of 
Abydos,” ‘“‘ Hebrew Melodies,” and other work. 
In his schooldays he had fallen in love with Mary 
Chaworth, but she had not returned his affection, 
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BY: 'ZANTIUM, the ancient name_of ¢ 
founded by Greek colonists in 667 B.O. 
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CAABA 


<a black stone, probably an aerolite, built 
it, on which all pilgrims who visit the shrine 
print a kiss; ‘the Keblah of all Moslem, the 
eyes of innumerable praying men being turned 
pled it from all the quarters of the compass 
five times a day.” Im earlier times the stone was 
probably the object of tagan worship. 

CAB, the name given to one-horse public vehicles, 
being a contraction of “cabriolet.” The first cab 
was licensed in 1833, and the two-wheel type 
invented by Joseph Hansom, and named after him, 
came soon after. 

CAPAL’, a secret intriguing faction in a State, a name 
applied to a junto of five ministers of Charles II. in 
power from 1668 to 1673, the initials of whose 
hames go to make up the word; their names were 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale ; derived from Cabala (q.v.). 

CAB’ALA, a secret science alleged to have been 
divinely imparted to Moses and preserved by tra- 
dition, by means of which the Rabbis affected to 
interpret the pretended mystic sense of the words, 
letters, and very accents of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
a science which really owes its existence to a dis- 
satisfaction in the rabbinical mind with the tra- 
ditional literal interpretation, and a sense that 
there is more in Scripture than meets the ear. The 
name comes from a Hebrew word suggesting * to 

* and denotes “ that which is received,”’ or 


. CABALLERO, FERNAN, the nom de plume of Cecilia 
Boehl de Faber, a Spanish authoress, born in Switzer- 
land, of German descent; a collector of folk tales; 
wrote charmingly; told stories of Spanish, par- 
ticularly Andalusian, peasant life (1796-1877). 

CABANEL, ALEXANDRE, a French painter of 
religious and classical subjects, but eminent also for 
portraits ; born at Montpellier (1828-1889). 

CABANIS, PIERRE JEAN GEORGES, a celebrated 
French medical man, born in Cosnac, in the dep 
of Charente Inférieure, a pronounced materialist 
in philosophy, and friend of Mirabeau; attended 
him in his last illness, and published an account 
of it; his materialism was of the grossest; treated 
the soul as a nonentity, and held that the brain 
secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile 
(1757-1808). 

CABEL, a celebrated painter of the Dutch school, born 
at Ryswick (1631-1698). 

CABET, ETIENNE, a French communist, born in 
Dijon; a leader of the Carbonari; provoked prosecu- 
tion, an@ fied to England; wrote a history of the 
First Revolution, in which he defended the Jacobins ; 
author of the ‘‘ Voyage en Icarie,’’ in description 
of ~ communistic Utopia, which became the text- 
book of a communistic sect called ‘‘ Icarians,” a 
body of whom he headed to carry out his schemes 

4 ig America, first in Texas and then at Nauvoo, but 
ailed; died at St. Louis broken-hearted (1788-— 
1856). 

INET, THE, in Great Britain the centre of the 
executive power, consisting of the Prime Minister 
and his principal colleagues. Im origin the Cabinet 
is | Seg of the Privy Council, and came into 
being at® the same time as the office of Prime 
Minister when George I. came to the throne, unable 
to speak English. The modern tendency has been 
for Cabinets to increase in size and adhere to a policy 
of collective responsibility for individual actions 
and words. 

CABI’RI, certain mysterious demdniac beings to whom 
mystic honours were paid in Lemnos and elsewhere 
in Greece, in connection with nature-worship, and 
especially with that of Demeter and Dionysus (q.v.). 

LE, FRANK, engineer, born in Connecticut. A 
pioneer in the development of the submarine; he 
acted in an advisop capacity to the navies of most 
. — powers when submarines were first intro- 
auced, 
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CABLE, GEORGE WASHINGTON, a jowealist, born 
at New Orleans, wrote interestingly on, and created 
an interest in, Creole life in America; best known 
novels, “ The Grandissimes” and “Old Creole 
Days ” (1844-1925). 

CABOT, GIOVANNI (JOHN), a Venetian pilot, born at 
Genoa, settled in Bristol, entered th 
Henry VII., and discovered part of the mainland of 
N. America, at Labrador, about 1497; sailed in 
1498 on another expedition and was never heard of 
again (1425-1498). 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN, son of the preceding; accom- 
panied his fatheg to N. America; sought service as 
a navigator, first in Spain, then in England, but 
failed; returned to Spain; attempted under 
Charles V. to plant colonies in Brazil, with no success, 
for which he was imprisoned and banished ; was the 
first to notice the variation of the magnetic needle, 
and to open up to England trade with Russia (@474- 


1557). 

CABRAL, PEDRO ALVAREZ, a Portugudé@e naviga®or ; 
sailing for the Indies, drifted on the coast of Brazil, 
on which he planted the Portuguese flag, 1500, and 
of which he is accounted by some the discoverer; 
continued his course, and established a factory at 
Calicut in 1501 (1460-1526). 

CABRE’RA, one of the Balearic Isles, used as a penal 
settlement by Spain; produces wild olives. 

ERA, RAMON, COUNT, a Spanish general, born 
at Tortosa, Catalonia, a zealous supporter of the 
claims of Don Carlos, took up arms in his behalf ; 
died in England; he was an unscrupulous adversary 
(1810-1877). 

CACCIA, Italian fresco-painter, did altar-pieces; his 
gee work, ‘‘ Deposition from the Cross,’’ at Novara ; 

. 1625. 

CACERAS, a Spanish province in the N. of Estrema- 
dura; the name also of its capital, famous for its 
bacon and sausages, as the province is for cattle- 
rearing 

CACHALOT, the sperm whale, often attaining 60 ft. 
in length with a head of abnormal size; hunted for 
the oil obtained from its blubber, for spermaceti, 
and the ambergris found within its intestine. 

CACHAR, a great tea-growing district in Assam. 

CACHE, name given in North America to a hole in the 
ground for hiding provisions when they prove 
Se to carry, or aS a source of supply for 
ro) 

CACHET, LETTRE DE. See LETTRE DE CACHET. 

CACIQUE, a title signifying chief, borne by the head 
man of native tribes in Mexico, Peru, Cuba, and . 
elsewhere in S. America. 

CACTUS, a prickly exogenus plant, varying in form and 
size, and often of abnormal shape; found mostly in 
Mexico, California, and South America. 

CA’CUS, a mythological brigand of gigantic stature, 
the son of Vulcan, who occupied a Gave in Mount 
Aventine, represented by Virgil as breathing smoke 
and flames of fire; stole the oxen of Hercules as he 
was asleep, dragging them to his cave tail foremost 
to deceive the owner; strangled by Hercules in his 
rage at the deception quite as much as the theft. 

CADAMOSTO, a Venetian in the service of Portugal, 
discovered the Cape de Verde Islands in 1457; 
wrote the first book giving an account of modern 
voyages, published posthumously (1432-1480). 

CADASTRE, a register of the landed proprietors of a 
district, and the extegt of their estates, with maps 
illustrative called Cadastral Maps. 

CADBURY, GEORGE, philanthropist and business 
man. A prominent Quaker and Liberal, he was the 
head of the important cocoa firm bearing his name, 
in connection with which he was a pioneer of 
industrial welfare in establishing the model village 
of Bournville; he also owned the Daily News 
(1839-1922). 

CADE, JACK, an Irish adventurer, headed an insur- 
rection in Kent, in 1450, in the reign of Henry VI. 
encamped with his following on Blackheath ; de- 
manded of the king redress of grievances; was 
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ne of the chief cc chief commercial ports in Spain, 

founded by the Pheenicians about 

1106 B. «: called Gades by the Romans; at the 
NW. extremity of the Isle of Leon, and separated 
from the rest of the island by a channel crossed by 
bridges ; ; it is 7 m. from Xeres and 50 m. from 
Gibraltar, and carries on a large export trade. 

CAD. , a metallic element used in small quantities 
for alloying with other metals. 

CAD’MUS, a semi-mythological personage, founder 
of Thebes, in Bcoeotia, to whom is ascribed the intro- 
duction of the Greek alphabet from Phoenicia and 
the invention of writing; in the quest of his sister 
Europa, was told by the oracle at Delphi to follow 
a cow and build a city where shalay down; arrived 
at the spot where the cow lay down, he sent, with a 
view to its sacrifice, his companions to a well guarded 
by a dragon, which devoured them ; slew the dragon ; 
sowed its teeth, which sprang up into a body of 
armed men, who speared each other to death, all 
bt five, who, the story goes, became the forefathers 


Thebes 

CADORNA COUNT LUIGI, Italian general. From 
May, 1915, to November, 1917, he commanded the 
Italian armies in the Great War; did yeoman 
service in reorganising the army early in the war, 
but suffered a heavy defeat at Caporetto in 1917, 
soon after which he was retired (1850-1928). 

CADOUDAL, GEORGES, chief of the Chouans (q.v.), 
born in Brittany, the son of a farmer; took up arms 
to restore the Bourbons in the teeth of the Republic, 
but was defeated ; refused to serve under Bonaparte, 
who would fain have enlisted him, having seen in 
him “ a mind cast in the true mould,” ; came over 
from London, whither he had retired, on a secret 
mission from Charles X.; was suspected of evil 
designs against the person "of Bonaparte; arrested, 
and, after a short trial, condemned and executed, 
having confessed his intention to overthrow the 
Republic and establish Louis XVIII. on the throne 
(1771-1804). 

CADUCEUS, the winged rod of Hermes, entwined with 
two serpents; originally a simple olive branch; 
in the hands of the god was possessed of magical 
virtues ; it was the symbol of peace. 

CZHEDMON, an English monastic poet of the 7th 
century, the fragment of a hymn by whom, pre- 
served by Bede, is the oldest specimen extant of 
English poetry ; wrote a poem on the beginning of 
things at the call of a voice from heaven, saying as he 
slept, ‘‘ Cedmon, come sing me some song’’; and 
thereupon he began to sing the story of Genesis and 
Exodus, many other tales in the sacred Scriptures, 
and the story of Christ and the Apostles, and of 
heaven and hell to come. 

CAEN, a fine old Norman town, capital of Calvados, 
about 80 m. SE. of Cherbourg; lace the chief 
manufacture; the burial-place of William the 
Conqueror, and the native place of Charlotte Corday ; 
it is a well ®uilt town, and has fine old public build- 
ings, a large library, and a noble collection of 
pictures. 

CAER’LEON, a small old town in* Monmouthshire, 
on the Usk, 24 m. NE. of Newport; celebrated by 
Tennyson in connection with Arthurian legend ; 
it is a very ancient place, and contains baths, sec tions 
of walls, and other relics of Roman times. 

CAESAR, name of an old Roman family claiming 
descent from the Trojan Atneas, which the emperors 
of Rome from Augustus to Nero of right inherited, 
though the title was applieg to succeeding emperors 
and to the heirs-apparent of the Western and the 
Eastern Empires; it survived in the titles of the 
German Kaiser and the Czar of Russia. 

CZESAR, GAIUS JULIUS, pronounced the greatest 
man of antiquity, by birth and marriage connected 
with the democratic party; early provoked the 
jealousy of Sulla, then dictator, and was, by an 
edict of proscription against him, obliged to quit 
the city; on the death of Sulla returned to Rome ; 
was elected to one civic office after another, and 
finally to the consulship. United with Pompey 
and Crassus in the First Triumvirate (60 B.C.) ; Was 
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pS fifty-eighth year @ his age (102-44 B.c, % 


CZESIUM, a rare metallic element of low = 


AFFEINE, an alkaloid drug found in the tea and | 
CAGLIARI, the cap. of Sardinia, and the chief port, 
| 


CAGOTS, a race in the SW. of France of uncertain 


,’ 
with his victorious its 
Italy lying at his feet (49 B.c. 
who had fled to Greece, ne 
(48 B.C.) ; was t elected nsu. 
for five years, hing himself in ie d 
elsewhere ; returned to Rome (47 B.c.); conceive 
and executed vast schemes for the benefit of ‘the 
city, and became the idol of its citizens; was 
assassinated on the Ides (the 15th) of March, 44 B.C., 


AREA, a Syrian seaport, 30 m. N. of Joppa, 
built in honour of Augustus Cesar by Herod the 
Great, now in ruins, though a place of note in the 
days of the Crusades. Also C. Philippi, at the 
source of the Jordan, whence Christ, on assuring 
Himself that His disciples were persuaded of His ~ 
divine sonship, turned to go up to Jerusalem, and 
so by His sacrifice perfect their faith in Him. 


point, resembling potassium. Cesium was 
recognised from the distinctive lines in its Rb 


coffee plants. 


on the 8. coast, was a colony of Jews from the time 
of Tiberius till 1492, whence they were expelled by — 
the Spaniards; lies on the slopes of a hill, the — 
summit of which is 300 ft. high, and is on the site 
of an ancient Carthaginian town. - 


eee PAOLO, proper name of Paul Veronese ~ 
q.v.). 
CAGLIOSTRO, COUNT ALESSANDRO DI, assumed 


name of an arch-impostor, his real name being 
Giuseppe Balsamo, born in Palermo, of poor parents ; 
early acquired a smattering of chemistry and 


medicine, by means of which he perpetrated the 


; 
most audacious frauds; married a pretty woman _ 
named Lorenza Feliciana, who became an accom- : 
plice ; professed supernatural powers and possession 
of the “ elixir of life,” and wrung large sums from 
his dupes wherever he went; absconded to Paris : 
and thrown into the Bastille for complicity in the 
Diamond Necklace affair; on his wife turning 
informer, he was consigned to the Inquisition, and 
committed to the fortress of San Leone, where he 
died at 52, his wife having retired into a convent 
(1743-1795). 4 : 


CAGNOLA, LUIGI, MARQUIS OF, Italian architect, 


born at Milan; his greatest work, the ‘“‘ Arco della 
Pace,’’ of white marble, in his native city, the 
execution of which occupied him over 30 years 
(1762-1833). 


origin; treated as outcasts in the Middle Ages, 
owing, it has been supposed, to some tain of leprosy, 
from which, it is argued, they were by their manner 
of life in course of time freed. 


CAHORS, a town in the dep. of Lot, in the S. of Fyance, | 


71 m. N. of Toulouse, with interesting Roman and 
other relics of antiquity. 


CAIAPHAS, the High-Priest of the Jews who gon- «| 


demned Christ to death as a violator of the law of 
Moses. 


CAIAPOS, a wild, savage race in the woods of Brazil, 


i to persuade to reconcile themselves to a settled 
e 


CAICOS, a group of small islands connected with the 


Bahamas, but annexed to Jamaica sinc®@ 1874: 


CAILLE, LOUIS DE LA, astronomer, studied at the 


Cape of Good Hope, registered stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere, numbering 9000, before unknown; 
calculated the table of eclipses for 1800 years (1713- 
1762). 


CAILLET, a chief of the Jacquerie, a peasant insur- 


rection in France in 1358, taken prisoner and tortured 
to death. 


CAILLAUX, JOSEPH PIERRE AUGUSTE, French. 


politician. Trained as a lawyer, he entered thé 
Civil Service and was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1898. He acted @s Minister of Finance 
four times before the Great War, and from 1911 to 
1912 he was Prime Minister. Arrested in 1918, he 
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sat two PP gad in prison for holding harmful 
pe euemy: but in 1925 he returned 

politics as Finance Minister to handle the franc 
depreciation sts ag and held the same post again 
» Bey conte debt agreements with Britain and 

S.A. (1863- ). 

RENE, French traveller in Africa, born in 
Poitou, the first European to penetrate as far as 

Timbuctoo, in Central Africa, which he did in 1828 ; 
the temptation was a prize of 10,000 marks offered 
by the Geographical Society of Paris, which he 
received with a pension besides (1799-1839). 

CAIN, according to Genesis, the first-born of Adam 
and Eve, and therefore c the race, and the murderer 
of his brother Abel. 

SIR THOMAS HENRY HALL, novelist, born 
in Cheshire, of Manx blood; began life as architect 
and took to journalism; author of a number of 
novels bearing on Manx life, such as *‘ The Deemster ” 
aad “‘ The Manxman”’; his most famous novel, ** The 
Christian,’”’ his greatest but most ambiguous work, 
has been translated into most of the languages of 
Europe (1853- ). 

CAINOZOIC, or Tertiary Period of geologists, in which 
were deposited the rocks which contain fossils of the 
early forms of mammals. In England the age is 
represented by the London Clay and the Pliocene 
Beds which cover most of East Anglia. During this 
period we find an increasing number of fossils of 
living species. 

CA IRA, “It will go on,” a popular song in France 
during the Revolution, said to have been a phrase 
of Benjamin Franklin, which he was in the habit 
of using in answering inquirers about the progress 
of the American revolution by his friends in France; 
the words by Ladré and the music by Beécourt, 
both unknown except for this composition. 

CAIRD, EDWARD, brother of the following, inter- 
preter of Kant and Hegel; succeeded Jowett as 
master of Balliol; wrote on the ‘* Evolution of 
Religion,” and edited the lectures and sermons of 
his brother (1835-1908). 

CAIRD, JOHN, an eloquent Scottish preacher, born 
at Greenock, Principal of Glasgow University, 
famous for a sermon entitled ‘‘ The Religion of 
Common Life,” preached before Queen Victoria at 
Crathie in 1855; made a special study of the philo- 
sophy of religion, and wrote eloquently on it, more 
especially the Christian version of it (1820-1898). 

> a heap of stones often, though not always, 
loosely thrown together, generally by way of a 
prehistoric sepulchral monument, and it would seem 
sometimes in execration of some foul deed. 
CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOT, a political economist of the 
school of John Stuart Mill with modifications, born 
in co. Louth, Ireland; professor successively in 
Dublin, Galway, and London; author of works on 
political economy (1823-1875). 

GO3M, a yellowish-brown variety of rock- 
crystal, so called from being found, among other 
places, on one of the Scottish Grampians, in Aber- 
deenshire, so named. 

C. S, HUGH MacCALMONT, EARL, 
politician, born in co. Down, Ireland; called to the 
nglish bar; entered Parliament, representing 
elfast ; became Lord Chancellor under Disraeli’s 
government in 1868, and again in 1874; took an 
canae interest in philanthropic movements (1819— 
85). 
CAIRO, cap. of Egypt, and largest city in Africa, on 
pe right bank of the Nile, just above the Delta, 
12 m. ®@E. of Alexandria, covers an extensive area 
on a broad sandy plain, and presents a strange 
agglomeration of ancient and modern elements. 
The modern city is the fourth founded in succession 
on the same site, and remains of the former cities 
are included in it, old walls, gateways, narrow 
streets, and latticed house%, palaces, and 400 
mosques. These, though much spoiled by time and 
tourists, still represent the brightest period of 
Saracenic art. The most modern part of the city 
consists of broad boulevards, with European-built 
villas, hotels, &c. There is a rich museum, and 
university with 2900 students. Extensive railway 
communication and the Nile waterway induce a 
large transport trade, but there is little industry. 
The population is mixed; the townsfolk are half 


lawyer and 


CAILLIE 101 


CAJETAN, 


CALCHAS, the soothsayer who 


CALCITE, or Iceland Spar, 


CALCITE .  * 


Arab, half Egyptian, while ‘aa Turks, Jews, 
I , and Greeks are numerous; it is a centre of 

edan learning? and since 1882 i og it 

of British influence in Egypt. 
a level, except in the W. and &., 

and somewhat barren county in the e.g gene 
land, 43 m. by 28 m., with a bold and y coast ; 
has flagstone quarries ; ; fishing the chief industry, 
of which Wick is the chief seat ; the inhabitants are 
to a great extent of Scandinavian origin, and 
English, ~~ Gaelic, is the language spoken. 
ARDINAL, general of the Dominicans, 
born in Posie wg represented the Pope at the Diet 
of Augsburg, and tried in vain to persuade Luther 
to recant; wrote a Commentary on the Bible, and 
e. ie *“Summa Theologie”’ of Aquinas (1469-- 


'ALABAR’, a district under British protection on 


the coast of Uffper Guinea, the country flat and 
the climate unhealthy. 

ALABAR BEAN, poisonous seed of an African bean, 
employed in medicine ; known as the Ordeal Bean, 
having been used in West Africa to test the innocence 
of people charged with witchcraft. 


CALABRIA, a fertile prov. embraced in the®SW. 


peninsula of Italy, and traversed by thg Apenniges ; 
has tunny and anchovy fisheries; yields grains 
and fruits and a variety of minerals; is inhabited 
by a race of somewhat fiery temper; is much 
subject to earthquakes. 


CALAIS, a fortified seaport in France, on the Strait 


of Dover, where it is 21 m. across ; was in possession 
of the English from 1347 to 1558, and the last town 
held by them on French soil; is the chief landing- 
place for travellers from England to the Continent, 
and has considerable export trade, as well as cotton 
and tulle manufactures. It was one of the landing 
yee of the British Expeditionary Force in August, 


1 z 
CALAMY, EDMUND, a Presbyterian divine, born in 


London; favourable to Royalty, but zealously 
opposed to Episcopacy, against which he vigorously 
protested with his pen; opposed the execution of 
Charles I. and the protectorate of Cromwell; made 
chaplain to Charles II. after the Restoration ; 
refused a bishopric, which he could not, on con- 
scientious grounds, accept (1600-1666). 


CALAMY, EDMUND, a grandson of the preceding, an 


eminent Nonconformist minister in London, on 
whom, for the high esteem in which he was held, 
honorary degrees were conferred by the Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen universities (1671-1732). 


CALAS, JEAN, a tradesman of Toulouse, whose son 


committed suicide, and who was charged with 
murdering him to prevent his going over to the 
Catholic Church ; was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to torture and death on the wheel; after which his 
property was confiscated, and his children com- 
pelled to embrace the Catholic faith, while the 
widow escaped into Switzerland. Voltaire took up 
her case, proved to the satisfaction of the legal 
authorities in France the innocence of the victims, 
got the process revised, and Louis KV. granted a 
sum of money out of the royal bounty for the benefit 
of the family (1698-1762). 


CALAVE’RAS, an inland county of California, E. of 


San Francisco, rich in minerals, with copper and gold 
mines, and remarkable for its forests of giant pines. 


CALCAREOUS ROCKS, those sedimentary rocks com- 


posed almost entirely of compounds of lime, 
especially the carbonate. They are abundant in 
all parts of the world as chalk or limestone. They 
are chiefly of organic origin, being formed of the 
remains of animals with lime skeletons or plant 
stems such as crinoids. Some limestones have been 
laid down as the result of denudation of earlier 
calcareous rocks, whilst others contain a certain 
amount of non-calcareous matter. Some chalk beds 
contain many flints. 

accompanied Aga- 
memnon to the siege of Troy ; enjoined the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia to propitiate the gods, foretold the 
length of the war, and advised the construction of 
the wooden horse, a device by means of which Troy 
was surprised and taken. 

a form of carbonate of 


lime, abundant as crystals in many igneous rocks. 
> 


e 
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: CALCIUM 
It exhibits the phenomenon of double refraction 


(q.v.). 


CAI IM, a light metal, fhe compounds of which 
incltde e, chalk, marble, gypsum, apatite, and 


plaster oft Paris, 

SALCULUS DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL, in 
mathematics, is the method by which we discuss the 
properties of continuously varying quantities. The 
nature of the method and the necessity for it may 
be indicated by a simple example; e.g. the motion 
of a train in a track, or the motion of a planet in 
its orbit. If we know the successive positions of 
the moving body at successive short intervals of 
time, the rules of the differential calculus enable us 
to calculate the speed, the change of speed, the 
change of direction of motion (i.e. the curvature of 
the path), and the effective force acting on the body. 
Conversely, given the force at every point, and the 
initial position and velocity, the rules of the integral 
calculus assist us in calculating the position and 
velocity of the body at any future time. Expressed 
somewhat crudely, the differential calculus has to 
2 with the differentials (increments or decrements) 

f varying quantities; while the integral calculus is 
. rocess of summation or “itegration of these 
@iferentiak. 

CALCUTTA, on the left bank of the Hooghly, the 
largest and westernmost branch of the Ganges delta, 
about 80 m. from the sea; is the capital of Bengal 
and formerly of the Indian Empire, and the residence 
of the Governor-General; the Government build- 
ings, Bishop’s College (now an engineering school), 

bh urt, town hall, bank, museum, university, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and many other English 
buildings have earned for it the name “city of 
palaces ’’; but the native quarters, though being 
improved, are still squalid, the houses of mud or 
bamboo; an esplanade, numerous quays, an excel- 
lent watci-supply, gas, electricity and tramway 
services add to the amenities; there are extensive 
dockyards, ironworks, timber yards, and jute 
mills; extensive railway and steamboat com- 
munications make it the chief emporium of com- 
merce in Asia; ships of 5000 tons enter the docks ; 
founded in 1686, Calcutta was captured by Surajah 
Dowlah, and the ‘‘ Black Hole’’ massacre per- 
petrated in 1756; became the capital of India in 
1772; has suffered frequently from cyclones; the 
population are two-thirds Hindus, less than a third 
Mohammedan, and 44 per cent. Christian. 

CALCUTTA CUP, the trophy for which England and 
Scotland meet annually at Rugby football, presented 
by the Calcutta Club. 

CALCUTTA SWEEP, a gigantic sweepstake, the chief 
prizes in which run into thousands of pounds, 
oe on the Derby each year by the Calcutta 

u 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH, artist, born in Chester; 
exercised his art chiefly in book illustrations, which 
were full of life and instinct with a kindly, graceful 
humour; though professionally untrained, his 
abilities as an artist were promptly and generously 
recognised tay the Academy; illustrated the books 
of Washington Irving: he suffered from ill-health, 
and died in Florida, whither he had gone to recruit 
(1846-1886). 

CALDER, SIR ROBERT, British naval officer; served 
bravely in several naval engagements; was tried 
by court-martial, and reprimanded for not following 
up a victory which he had gained, a sentence which 
was afterwards found to be unjust; attained later 
the rank of admiral (1745-1818). 

CALDERON DE LA BARCA, the great Spanish drama- 
tist, born at Madrid; entered the army, and served 
in Italy and Flanders, prod@cing the while dramas 
which were received with great enthusiasm; took 
holy orders, and became a canon of Toledo, ‘but to 
the last continued to write poems and plays; he 
was a dramatist of the first order, and has bee n 
ranked by the more competent critics among the 
foremost of the class in both ancient and modern 
times (1600-1681). 

CALDERWOOD, DAVID, 
at Dalkeith; became 
imprisoned and then 
attempts of James VI. 
Scotland ; wrote a book, 


a Scottish ecclesiastic, born 
minister of Crailing; first 
banished for resisting the 
to establish Bpiscopacy in 
** Altare Damascenum,” in 
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ses ea Pear being a searching 


the xe “Agt6-1650) 
CALEDON Roman name for wae 
the Wall of yee mrs since applied poe y to 


the whole of Scotland. 

CALEDONIAN CANAL, a canal across the NW. of 
Scotland, executed by Telford, for the passage of 
ships between the Atlantic and the North Sea, 60 m. 
long, 40 m. of which consist of natural lakes ; 
1803; finished 1823; cost £1,300,000 ; 
28 locks ; was constructed for the benefit of coasting 
vessels to save the riske they encountered in the 
Pentland Firth. 

CALENDS, the first day of the Roman month, so 
called as the day on which the feast days and 
unlucky days of the month were announ 

CAL’GARY, a flourishing town in the province of 
ears Canada ; ; railway centre for grain disteibu- 


CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL, an American states- 
man, born in §. Carolina, of Irish descent; all 
through his public life in high civic position ; leader 
of ‘‘ the States’ rights’’ movement, in vindication 
of the doctrine that the Union was a mere compact 
and any State had a right to withdraw from its 
conditions; was champion of the slave-holding 
States, regarding slavery as an institution fraught 
with blessing to all concerned. His chief work is 
Ppt on the ‘*‘ Nature of Government ’”’ (1782- 

CALIBAN, a slave in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” of 
the grossest animality of nature. 

CALICUT, chief town on the Malabar coast, in the 
Madras Presidency of India, the first port at which 
Vasco da Gama landed in 1498, whence the cotton 
uae first imported from the place got the name 


ico.’ 

CALIFORNIA, the most south-westerly State in the 
U.S.A.,° occupies the Pacific seaboard between 
Oregon and Mexico, and is bounded landward by 
Nevada and Arizona. It is the second largest 
State, larger by a quarter than the United Kingdom. 
In the N. the rainfall is excessive and winters 
severe; in the S§. there is little rain and a delightful 
climate. Wheat is the most important product; 
the grape and all manner of fruits grow luxuriantly. 
Mineral wealth is great: it is the foremost State for 
gold and quicksilver; lead, silver, copper, iron, 
sulphur, coal, and many other minerals abound. 
The industries include brandy and sugar manu- 
factures, silk-growing, shipbuilding, and fishing. 
At Hollywood a film industry employing thousands 
of people has been established. All products are 
exported, eastward by the great Central, Union, 
and Southern Pacific railroads; and seaward, the 
chief port being San Francisco, the largest city, as 
Sacramento is the capital of the State. eThe Yose- 
mite Valley, in the Sierra Nevada, through which 
falls the Merced River, is the most wonderful gorge 
in the world. Captured from Mexico in 1847,, the 
discovery of gold next year raised great excite- 
ment, and brought thousands of adventurers from 
all over the world. Constituted a State in 1850, fhe 
original lawlessness gradually gave way to reg 
administration, and progress has since been steady 
and rapid. 

CALIFORNIA, LOWER, an extensive, mountainous, 
dry, and scarcely habitable peninsula, stretching 
southward from the State, in Mexican territory ; 
agriculture is carried on in some of the walleys* and 
pearl and whale fisheries support some coast towns. 

CALIGULA, Roman emperor from A.D. 387 to 41, 
youngest son of Germanicus and Agrippina, born at 
Antium; having ingratiated himself with Tiberius, 
was named his successor; ruled with wisdom and 
magnanimity at fitst, while he lived in the un- 
bridled indulgence of every list, but after an ill- 
ness due to his dissipation, gave way to the most 
atrocious and insane acts of cruelty and impiety ; 
would entertain people at a banquet and then throw 
them into the sea; wished Rome had only one head, 
that he might shear it off at aglow; had his horse 
installed as consul in mockery of the office; de- 
clared himself a god, and had divine honours paid 
to him, till a conspiracy was formed against him 
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his return from an expedition into Gaul, when 


A iy fe by the successors of 


ume aioe te bathe civil and religious 

The principal caliphates are: (1) the 
of the - + wees by Abubekr at 
(2) the Caliphate 


dad by the Abassides 
(932-1258) ; ; of Cordova, estab- 
t Cordova by Abderrahman (756-1031); 
(3) hy Caliphate of Egypt, established by the 
timites (909-1171). It was at Bagdad that 
civilisation achieved its final canelegennns.. 
CALISTO. Ganghicr of Lycaon, king of 
ee ihe a cae bane ade pissed 
Jupiter among the starty 
the name of three Popes: 


: C. IL, Pope 
from 218 to 222; C. I., Pope from 1119 to 1124; 
C. I., Pope 

CALIXTU 


m 1455 to 1458. 

S, GEORGE, a Lutheran theologian of an 
eminently tolerant type, born at Sleswick ; travelled 
fer four years in Germany, Belgium, England, and 
France; accused of apostasy, for the liberal spirit 
in which he had learned in consequence to treat both 
Catholics and Calvinists, and for considering the 
Apostles’ Creed a broad enough basis for Christian 
union and communion, which might embrace both ; 
his friends, however, stood by him, and he retained 
= ; ss he held in the Lutheran Church (1586-— 
CALLAO, a port in Peru, 7 m. from Lima, with a fine 

harbour, the safest on the coast,if not in the world; 
its prosperity depends on trade, which is less than 
an yee before the annexation of the nitrate fields to 


CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL, an eminent musical com- 
poser, born at Kensington; was a pupil of Handel, 
and is celebrated for his glee compositions (1766— 
1821). Sir Augustus Wall, landscape painter, 
brother; was knighted for his eminent skill as 

‘ an artist (1779-1844). Lady Maria, wife of Sir 

; Augustus, author of “Little Arthur’s History of 

i England ”’ (1779-1842). 

; CALLENDAR, HUGH LONGBOURNE, British 

physicist, professor at McGill University, Montreal, 

! and afterwards at London. He carried out much 

research into thermodynamics and the conductivity 

of solids, and devised new forms of air thermo- 
meters and of platinum resistance thermometers, 

used for high temperatures and for detecting radiant 
fo He invented the transpiration balance 

H, a district in the W. of the island of 

Lewis, 10 m. from Stornoway; noted for its circles 

of standing stones, from 10 to 17 ft. in height, the 

whole in cruciform arrangement. 

CALLIC’RATES, along with Ictinos, architect of the 
Parthenon in Athens, circ. 400 B.c. 

CALLIM’ACHUS, Greek architect, inventor of the 
Corinthian order, 4th century B.c. 

CALLIMASHUS, Greek poet, born in Cyrena; taught 
grammar and belles-lettres at Alexandria; was 
keeper of the library there; of his writings, which 

Sage to have been on a variety of subjects and 
numerous, only a few epigrams and hymns 
cemeade : was admired by Catullus, Ovid, and 
ry ropertius, and flourished in the 3rd century B.o. 
C. ‘OPE, the muse of epic poetry and eloquence, 
is represented with a tablet and stylus, and some- 
times with a paper roll. See MUSES. 

‘THENES, a disciple of Aristotle, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great to India, and was put 
to death by his order for remonstrating with him on 
hf adowtion of the manners and style of the poten- 
tates of the East, but professedly on a charge of 
treason ; d. 361 B.c. 

"TRATUS, an Athenian orator, who kindled in 
Demosthenes a passion for his art; his Spartan 
sympathies brought him to grief, and led to his 
execution as a traitor about 856 B.O. 

, JACQUES, engraver and etcher, born at 
Nancy; his etchings, executed many of them at 
the instance of the Grand-duke of Tuscany and 
Louis XIII. of France, amounted to 1600 pieces, 
such as those of the sieges of Breda and Rochelle, 
which are much a gnired, as also those of the gipsies 
with whom he associated in his youth (1593-1635). 

CALMET, AUGUSTINE, a learned Benedictine and 
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CALVIN ies 


Baie teholar, po rm in 
pang ay oe ad Historical, Critical, and Chrono- 
Dictionary of the Bible,” the first published 
book of its kind of an¥ note, and much a rele to 
at one time as an authority ; ‘he wrote a 
mentary on the Bible ” in 23 vols., and a “ Me Universes 
History ” in 17 vols. gtk angi 
CALMS, THE, tracts of calm in the océan, on the 
confines of the trade winds, Ay last for weeks 


at a time. 

CALOMAR MAR DE, FRANCESCO, a Spanish statesman ; 
minister of Ferdinand VII.; a violent enemy of 
liberal principles and measures, and a reactionary ; 
obnoxious to the people; arrested for treachery, 
Soret into France by bribing his captors (1775- 

CALONNE, CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE, French 
financier under Louis X VI., born at Douay; a man 
of “ fiscal genius; genius for persuading, before all 
things for bo *? > succeeded Necker in 1783 
as comptroller-general of the finances in France; 
after four years of desperate attempts at financial 
adjustment, could do nothing but convoke the 
Notables in 1787; could give no account of ze 
administration that would satisfy them ; wag dis 
missed, and had to quit Paris and France ; ve his 
task to raise the wind and the winds,’@says Cavayle, 
“and he did it,’”’ referring to the Revolution he 
provoked; was permitted by Napoleon to return 
to France, where he died in embarrassed circum- 
stances (1734-1802). 

CALORIC THEORY, a theory of heat formerly held 
which postulated a weightless fluid ‘‘ caloric,’’ the 
presence of which caused a body to be hot. When 
a hot and cold body were placed in contact it was 
supposed that “ caloric’’ flowed from the hot to 
the cold body. The theory was abandoned in 
favour of the kinetic or dynamical theory, as the 
result of the conclusive experiments of Count 
Rumford (Benjamin Thomson) in 1798-1799. 

CALORIE, the name given by physicists to the unit 
quantity of heat; the heat required to raise one gram 
of pure water from 15°C. to 16°C.; for certain 
practical purposes the calorie is taken to be 1000 
times this value. 

CALORIUS, ABRAHAM, a fiery Lutheran polemic, a 
bitter enemy of George Calixtus (1612-1686). 

CALOTYPE, a process of photography invented by 
Fox Talbot in 1840, by means of the action of light 
on nitrate of silver. 

CALPE, now known as Gibraltar; one of the Pillars 
of Hercules (qg.v.). 

CALPURNIA, the last wife of Julius Cesar, daughter 
of the consul Piso, who, alive to the danger of 
conspiracy, urged Cesar to stay at home the day he 
was assassinated. 

CALTAGIRONE, a city 38 m. SW. of Catania; the 
staple industry is pottery and terra-cotta ware. 

CAL’UMET, among the American Indians a pipe for 

smoking, which, if accepted when offered, was an 

emblem of peace, and, if rejected, a declaration of 


war. 

CALVADOS, a maritime dep. in N. of France, skirted 
by dangerous rocks of the same name, with a fertile 
soil and a moist climate. 

CALVAERT, DENIS, a painter, born at Antwerp: 
settled at Bologna, where he founded a school, from 
whence issued many eminent artists, among others 
Guidi Reni, Domenichino, and Albani; his master- 
aeig ** St. Michael” in St. Peter’s, Bologna (1555-— 

CALVARY, the place of the crucifixion, identified 
with a hill on the N. of Jerusalem, looked down upon 
from the city, with a cliff on which criminals were 
cast down prior to being stoned; also name given 
to effigies of the crtcifixion in Catholic countries, 
erected for devotion. 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART, a clever English 
parodist, Fellow of Christ’s Church, Oxford ; wrote 
“ Fly-Leaves ”’ and “‘ Verses and Translations ”; his 
parodies among the most amusing of the century, 
flavoured by the author’s scholarship (1831-1884), 

CALVERT, GEORGE and CECIL, father and son, 
Lords Baltimore; founders, under charter from 
James I., of Maryland, USS. 

CALVIN, JOHN, or CAUVIN, 


‘ the great Reformer. 
born at Noyon, in Picardy ; 


devoted for a time to 


had fo. fee tor e from ee: aoe to 

where ls storied Hebrew and wrote his 

great epoch-making book, the “ Institutes of the 
cen Religion”; making after this for Strass- 

burg, he chanced to pass through Geneva, was 
arrested as by the hand of God to stay and help on 

God’s work in the place, but proceeded with such 

rigour that he was expelled, though recalled after 

three years; on his return he proposed and estab- 
lished his system of Church government, which 
allowed of no license in faith any more than conduct, 
as witness the burning of Servetus for denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity; for twenty years he held 

Sway in Geneva, and for so long he was regarded 

as the head of the Reformed Churches in Scotland, 

Switzerland, Holland, and France. Besides his 

bes Institutes.” he found time to write Commentaries 

os nearly all the books of the Bible; was a man of 
uline intellect and single-hearted devotion to 

ae » as ever in the “ Great Taskmaster’s’’ eye. 
Fs greateg work was his “ Institutes,’’ published in 
Basel in 1535-1536. It was written in Latin, and 
four years after translated by himself into French. 
“In the translated form,’’ says Prof. Saintsbury, 

“it is beyond all question the first serious work of 
great literary merit not historical in the history 
of French prose. . . . Considering that the whole 
of it was written before the author of it was seven- 
and-twenty, it is perhaps the most remarkable 
work of its particular kind to be anywhere found ; 
the merits of it being those of full maturity and 
elaborate preparation rather than of youthful 
exuberance ”’ (1509-1564). 

CALVINISM, the theological system of Calvin, the 
chief characteristic of which is that it assigns all in 
salvation to the sovereign action and persistent 
operation of Divine grace. 

VO, CHARLES, an Argentine publicist, born at 
Buenos Aires; author of ‘‘ International Law, 
Theoretical and Practical ’’ (1824-1906). 

CALYPSO, in the Greek mythology a nymph, daughter 

of Atlas, queen of the island of Ogygia, who by her 

fascinating charms detained Ulysses beside her for 

7 of the 10 years of his wanderings home from Troy ; 

she died of grief on his departure. 


CAMBACERES, JEAN JACQUES REGIS DE, Duke 
of Parma, born at Montpellier; bred to the legal 
profession, took a prominent part as a lawyer in 
the National Convention; after the Revolution of 
the 18th Brumaire, was chosen second consul; was 
sincerely attached to Napoleon; was made by him 
High Chancellor of the Empire as well as Duke of 
Parma; his ‘‘ Projet de Code ’”’ formed the basis of 
the Code Napoléon (1753-1824). 

CAMBAY, a town and seaport N. of Bombay, on a 
gulf of the same name, which is fast silting up, in 
consequence of which the place, once a flourishing 
port, has fal@n into decay. 

CAMBO’DIA, a small kingdom in Indo-China, occupy- 
ing an area as large as Scotland in the plains of the 
Lower Mekong. The coast-line is washed by the 
Gulf of Siam; the landward boundaries touch 
Siam, Annam, and French Cochin-China; in the 
N. are stretches of forest and hills in which iron 
and copper are wrought; a branch of the Mekong 
flows backward and forms the Great Lake; most 
of the country is inundated in the rainy season, and 
rice, tobacco, cotton, and maize are grown in the 
tracts thus irrigated; spices, gutta-percha, and 
timber are also produced ; here are ironworks at 
Kompong Soai; foreign trade is done through the 
port Kampot. The capital is Pnom-Penh, on the 
Mekong. The kingdom was formerly much more 
extensive; remarkable ruins of ancient grandeur 
are numerous; it has been under French protection 
since 1863. 

CAMBRAI, a city in the dep. of Nord, in France, on 


the Scheldt; famous for its fine linen fabrics, hence 
called cambrics. Fénélon was archbishop here, and 
in the cathedral is a monument to his memory. It 


was the scene of intensive fighting in the Great War 


es, and 
uniformity over the whole | 


of th 
age are particularly abundant in ‘ales, Th 
principal fossils are trilolites and 
CAMBRIDGE, county town of Cambridgeshire, ‘stands — 


in flat country, on the Cam, 58 m. NE. of London ; 
an ancient town withg¢ interesting archeological 
remains ; there are some fine buildings, the oldest 
round church in England, Holy Sgpulchre, and a 
Roman Catholic church. The glory of the city is 
the University, founded in the 12th century, with 
its colleges housed in stately buildings, canes 
libraries, museums, &c., which shares with Oxgord 

the academic prestige of. England, It lays emphasis 
on mathematical and scientific, as Oxford on 
classical, culture. Among its eminent men have 
been Bacon, Newton, Cromwell, Pitt, Thackeray, 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 


CAMBRIDGE, a suburb of Boston, U.S., one of the 
oldest towns in New England; seat of Harvard 
University ; the centre of the book-making trade ; 
here Longfellow resided for many years. 

CAMBRIDGE, FIRST DUKE OF, seventh and youngest 
son of George ITI.; served as volunteer under the 
Duke of York, and carried a marshal’s baton; was 
made viceroy of Hanover, which he continued to 
be till, in 1837, the crown fell to the Duke of Cumber- 
land (1774-1850). 

CAMBRIDGE, SECOND DUKE OF, son of the pre- 
ceding and cousin to the Queen, born in Hanover ; 
served in the army; became commander-in-chief 
in 1856 on the resignation of Viscount Hardinge ; 
field-marshal in 1862; retired in 1895, and was 
succeeded by Lord Wolseley (1819-1904). 

AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY contains 19 colleges: 
Peterhouse, founded 1257; Clare College, 1326; 
Pembroke, 1347 ; Gonville and Caius, 1348; Trinity 
Hall, 1350; Corpus Christi, 1352; King’s, 1441; 
Queens’, 1448; St. Catharine’s, 1473; Jesus, 1496; 
Christ’s, 1505; St. John’s, 1511; Magdalene, 1542; 
Trinity, 1546; Emmanuel, 1584; Sidney Sussex, 
1596; Downing, 1800; Selwyn, 1882; and Fitz- 
william House, 1869. Each college is a corporation 
by itself, governed by statutes sanctioned by the 
crown, and capable of holding landed or other 
property. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland agricultural county, 
nine-tenths of its surface under cultivation; famed 
for its butter and cheese; very flat, marshy in the 
N., with a range of chalk-hills, the Gog-Magog in 
the S.; is rich in Roman remains. 

CAMBRONNE, French general, born ae Nantes; 
served under the Republic and the Empire; accom- 
panied Napoleon to Elba in 1814; commanded a 
division of the Gld Guard at Waterloo; fought to 
the last; though surrounded by the enemy and 
summoned to surrender, refused, and was taken 
prisoner; is credited with the saying, La Garde 
meurt, et ne se rend pas, *‘ The Guard dies, but dSes 
not surrender ’’ (1770-1842). 

CAMBUS’CAN, king of ‘Tartary, identified with 

Genghis Khan, who had a wonderful steed of brass, 
magically obedient to the wish of the rider, together 
with a magical mirror, sw ord, and ring; his history 
is recorded by Chaucer in ‘* The Canterb&ry Tales.” 

CAMBY’SES, king of Persia, succeeded his father, the 
great Cyrus; invaded and subdued Egypt, but 
afterwards suffered serious reverses, and in the end 
gave himself up to dissipation and vindictive acts 
of cruelty, from which not only his subjects suffered, 
but the members of Ais own family; d. 54 B.c. 

CAMBYSES, KING, a ranting character in a play 
called ‘‘ The Lamentable Tragedy’; referred to by 
Falstaff in 1 Henry IV., Act ii. se. 4. 

CAMDEN, a busy town in New Jersey, U.S., on the 
left bank of the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia ; 
the terminus of six railways. 

CAMDEN, CHARLES PRATT, ST EARL OF, a 
distinguished British lawyer and statesman, chief- 
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. 
meet He King’s Bench in George I.’s reign, and 
Lord Chancellor of England ; opposed, as 
= the case, the prosecution of Wilkes as 
and as a statesman, the policy and action of 
the government towards the American colonies; 

WILLIAM, ig he athe ti 

a e ng antiquary, 
born in London; second master, and eventually 
headmaster in Westminster School, during which 
time he gave proof of his antiquarian knowledge, 
which led to his appointment as Clarencieux king- 
at-arms; author of “ Britannia,” a historical and 
topographical account of the British Isles, his most 
widely known work, and ‘“ Annals of Elizabeth’s 

Reign,” both, as all the regt of his works, written\in 

Latin; he has been surndmed the Strabo and the 

Pausanias of Eggland (1551-1623). 

CAMELOT, the ancient town where King Arthur held 

his court; variously identified with Caerleon (q.v.) ; 

Winchester, in which town old entrenchments are 

assecia with the legend; Queen’s Camel, 

Somersetshire ; and Camelford, Cornwall. 

CAMENZ, in the Roman mythology, a set of nymphs 
endowed with semi-prophetic powers, and sometimes 
identified with the Muses. 

» &® precious stone cut in relief; consists 
generally of two or three different colours, the upper 
eut in relief and the under forming the ground. 

LUCIDA, an optical instrument or con- 
trivance, by means of which the image of an object 
may be made to appear on a light or white surface. 

OBSC » an optical contrivance, by 
means of which the images of external objects are 
exhibited distinctly on a surface in the focus of 
the lens. 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM, a distinguished scholar, 
born at Bamberg; active as a German Reformer; 
played a prominent part in the religious struggles 
of his time ; friend and biographer of Melanchthon ; 

z collaborated with him in drawing up the Augsburg 

; Confession (1500-1574). 

CAMERON, SIR DAVID YOUNG, British artist. Born 

in Glasgow, he made a name for himself as an etcher, 

and later as a landscape painter, especially of 

: Scottish scenes. He was made A.R.A. in 1911, an 

R.A. in 1920, and was knighted in 1924 (1865-— ye 

CAMERON, JOHN, a learned divine, born in Glasgow, 
who held several professorial appointments on the 

Continent; was for a time Principal of Glasgow 

University ; his knowledge was so extensive that 

he was styled a “ walking library,’”’ but he fell in 

disfavour with the people for his doctrine of passive 
obedience, and he died of a wound inflicted by an 

opponent of his views (1579-1625). 

» RI » a Scottish Covenanter of the 
17th century, born in Falkland, Fife; a ringleader 
of the persecuted Presbyterians, took to arms to- 
gether with sixty others in defence of his rights; 
was surprised by a body of dragoons at Airds Moss 
(¢.v.), andyafter a brave fight slain, his head and 
hands cut off and fixed on the Netherbow Port, at 
the head of the Canongate, Edinburgh, in 1680. 

C. ON, VERNEY LOVETT, African explorer, born 
near Weymouth; traversed Africa all the way from 
east to west (1873-1875); explored Lake Tangan- 

4 yikg, and traced the sources of the Zambezi River ; 
witite *“* Across Africa ’’; killed in the hunting field 

(1844-1894). 

ONIANS, (1) a Presbyterian body in Scotland 
who derived their name from Richard Cameron, 
eontended like him for the faith to which the nation 
by covenant had bound itself, and even declined to 
take “the cath of allegiance to sovereigns such as 
William III. and his successors, who did not ex- 
Plicitly concede to the nation this right. (2) Also 
a British regiment, originally raised in defence of 
Scottish religious rights; for long the 26th Regiment 
of the British line, now the Scottish Rifles. 

ON, (1) a river in W. Africa, falling by a 
wide estuary into the Bight of Biafra, known as 
the Oil river, from the quantities of palm-oil ex- 
ported; (2) a mountain range, a volcanic group, 
the highest peak nearly 14,000 ft., NW. of the 
estuary ; (3) also a French colony, extending 190 m. 
along the coast. 

» (1) a virgin queen of the Volsci, one of 
the heroines in the “‘ Awneid,’”’ noted for her preter- 
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natural fleetness on the racecoutse, and fler grace ; 
(2) also a sister of the Horatii (q.v.), killed by her 
brother because she wept at the death of r 
betrothed, one of the Puriatii (g.v.), Wwhory e 
Horatii slew. ’ 
CAMILLUS, MARCUS FURIUS, a famous patrician # 
of early Rome; took Veii, a rival town, #ter® ten 
years’ siege; retired into voluntary exile at Ardea 
on account of the envy of his enemies in Rome; 
recalled from exile, saved Rome from destruction 
by the Gauls under Brennus, was five times elected 
dictator, and gained a succession of victories over 
rival Italian tribes; died at eighty of the plague, 
in 365 B.c., lamented by the whole nation, and 
remembered for generations after as one of the 
noblest heroic figures in Roman history. 
CAMISARDS, Huguenots of the Cevennes, who took 
up arms by thousands in serious revolt against 
Louis XIV., in which others joined, under Jean 
Cavalier their chief, after, and in consequence of, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685); so 
called because they wore a camiso (Fr. a chemise), 
or white blouse, over their armour; were partly 
persuaded and partly compelled into submission by 
Marshal Villars in 1704. a 
CAMOENS, LUIZ DE, the poet of Portuegl, born @t 
Lisbon, studied at Coimbra; fell in passionate love 
with a lady of high rank in Lisbon, as she with him, 
but whom he was not allowed to marry; left 
Lisbon, joined the army, and fought against the 
Moors; volunteered service in India, arrived at 
Goa, and got into trouble with the Portuguese 
authorities; was banished to Macao, and consoled 
himself by writing his ‘‘ Lusiad’”’; coming home 
was shipwrecked and lost everything but his poems ; 
died neglected and in poverty; the title of his 
greatest work is properly ‘‘ The Lusiads,’”’ or the 
Lusitanians, i.e. the Portuguese, and is their national 
epic, called, not inaptly, the ‘‘ Epos of Commerce ”’ ; 
it has been translated into most European languages, 
and into English alone no fewer than six times 
(1524-1580). : 
CAMORRA, a secret society in Naples with wide 
ramifications, which at one time had by sheer 
terrorism considerable political influence in the 
country, although at first instituted for brigandage 
and smuggling ; when steps were taken by Francis II. 
to suppress it, the members of it joined the revolu- 
tionary party, and had their revenge in the expulsion 
eventually of the Bourbons from Italy. 
CAMPAGNA, (1) an unhealthy flat district round 
Rome, co-extensive with ancient Latium, infested 
with malaria; (2) a town in Italy, in Salerno, with 
a cathedral, and a trade in wine, oil, and fruit. 


CAMPAIGN, THE, poem by Addison in celebration 
of Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim. 

CAMPAN, MME. DE, born at Paris, faithfu ‘friend and 
confidante of Marie Antoinette; after the Revolu- 
tion opened a boarding-school at St. Germain; 
became under Napoleon matron of an institution 
for daughters of officers of the Legion of Honour; 
wrote the ‘ Private Life of Marie Antoinette ”’ 
(1752-1822). ® 

CAMPANELLA, TOMMASO, an Italian philosopher 
of the transition period, originally a Dominican 
monk, born in Calabria; contemporary of Bacon ; 
aimed, like him, at the reform of philosophy; 
opposed scholasticism, fell back upon the ancient 
systems, and devoted himself to the study of nature ; 
was persecuted all along by the Church, and spent 
27 years of his life in a Neapolitan dungeon ; 
released, he retired to France, and enjoyed the 
protection of Richelieu; he was the author of 
sonnets as well as philogophical works (1568-1639). 

CAMPANIA, an ancient prov. in the W. of Italy, of 
great fertility, yielding corn, wine, and oil in great 
abundance ; Capua was the capital, the chief towns 
now being Naples, Salerno, and Gaeta; it was a 
favourite resort of the wealthy families of ancient 
Rome. 

CAMPANILE, a tower for bells constructed beside a 
church, but not attached to it; very common in 
Italian cities, the leaning tower of Pisa being one, 
and that of Florence one of the most famous. That 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, collapsed in 1902 and was 
rebuilt in exact facsimile. 
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CAMPBELL, a celebrated Scottish Highland clan 
the mem .miae which have played an important 
le in Hr English and ANDER, 


BELL, 
Baptist, born in Antrim ; ted 
1807, and founded a sect ie the ‘‘ Disciples of 
it 7% ed creeds, and owned no authority 
in religion but the Bible ; ; the sect has upwards of 
5000 meeting-houses in America, and over half a 
million members. Campbell executed a _ trans- 
lation of the New Testament, in which he employed 
the words “immercer” and “immersion” for 
“baptist ’’ and “‘ baptism ” (1788-1866). 

CAMPBELL, SIR COLIN, LORD CLYDE, born in 
Glasgow, son of a carpenter named Macliver; 
entered the army, and rose rapidly; served in 
China and the Punjab; commanded the Highland 
Brigade in the Crimea; won the day at Alma and 
Balaclava ; commanded in Indie during the Mutiny ; 
relieved Lucknow, and quelled the rebellion; was 
made field-marshal, with a pension of £2000, and 
created Lord Clyde; he was one of the bravest 
soldiers of England (1792-1863). 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE, a Scottish divine, Principal 
@ Aberdeen University; wrote ‘‘ Philosophy of 

etoric.”’ and an able reply to Hume’s argument 
against miracles, entitled ‘‘ Dissertation on Miracles ”’ 
(1719-1796). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, LORD, Lord Chancellor of 
England, born at Cupar-Fife; a son of the manse; 
destined for the Church, but took the study of law ; 
was called to the bar; did journalistic work and law 
reports ; was a Whig in politics; held a succession 
of offices both on the Bench and in the Cabinet; 
wrote the “Lives of the Chancellors’? and the 
** Lives of the Chief Justices ’’ (1779-1861). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS, born at Islay, author 
of, among other works, ‘‘ Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands, orally collected,’’ a work all his 
own, and a remarkable one for the enthusiasm and 
the patriotic devotion it displays (1822-1885). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN MACLEOD, a Scottish clergyman, 
born in Argyll; deposed from the ministry of the 
Scottish Church in 1831 for his liberal theological 
sentiments; before his death a testimonial and 
address in recognition of his worth was presented 
to him by representatives of nearly every religious 
community in Scotland (1801-1872). 

CAMPBELL, CAPT. MALCOLM, British motorist, 
who set up what was a world’s speed record of 174 m. 
an hour at Pendine in 1927, and another, also beaten 
later, of 202 m. an hour at Daytona, in 1928. 

CAMPBELL, REV. REGINALD JOHN, preacher and 
theological writer, first as a Nonconformist and later 
as Church of England. He succeeded Dr. Parker 
at the City Temple in 1903, remained there till 1915, 
and joined the Church of England in 1916, being 
appointed to a Brighton church (1867- ¥ 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS, poet, born in Glasgow; 
studied with distinction at the University ; when 
a student of law in Edinburgh wrote ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Hope’’; the success of the work, which was 
great, enabled him to travel on the Continent, where 
he wrote the well-known lines, ‘‘ Ye Mariners of 
England,” ‘“‘ Hohenlinden,’” and ‘The Exile of 
Erin ’”’; married, and settled in London, where he 
did writing, lecturing, and some more poetry, in 
particular ‘‘The Last Man’’; after settling in 
London a pension of £200 was awarded him through 
the influence of Fox; he wrote in prose as well as 
verse ; he was elected Rector of Glasgow University 


. 


in 1827, and again in the following year; buried in 
Westminster (1777-1844). 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY, British 


statesman. He entered Parliament as a Liberal in 
1868, holding his seat at Stirling Burghs till his 
death ; first took office in 1871 as financial secretary 
to the War Office, and became Secretary for War in 
1886. He succeeded to the leadership of the Liberal 
Party in 1899, and in 1905, on the fall of the Balfour 
administration, he became Prime Minister, remaining 
at the helm to within a few weeks of his death 
(1886-1908). 

CAMPBELTOWN, a town in Kintyre, Argyllshire, 
with a fine harbour; is a great fishing centre, and 
has whisky distilleries. 

CAMPE, JOACHIM HEINRICH, 


German educa- 
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naland as laveta’ Ghee tiranttn 4c connection wi 
the divorce between Henry VIII. and Cktherir 
with the effect of mortally offending the former 
being of no real benefit to "che latter, whom he w 
fain have befriended ; a mission served only to 
embitter the relations of Henry with the see of 
Rome (1474-1539). 

CAMPER, PETER, a Dutch anatomist, born at Leyden ; 
held sundry professorships ; ; made a special study 
of the facial angle in @onnection with intelligence ; 
he was an artist as well as a scientist, and a 


patron of art (1722-1789). ; 
CAMPERDOWN, a tract of sandy’ hills on the coast 


of N. Holland, near which Admiral Duncan defeated 


the Dutch fleet under De Winter in 1797. 
CAMPHOR, a colourless crystalline substance, obgained 
from the wood of the camphor tree. Camphor can 


be prepared synthetically from pinene, which is 


present in oi! of turpentine. 

CAMPHUYSEN, a Dutch landscape painter of the 
17th century, famous for his moonlight pieces. 

CAMPI, a family of painters, distinguished in the 
annals of Italian art at Cremona in the 16th century. 

CAMPINE, a vast moor of swamp and peat to the E, 
of Antwerp, now rendered fertile by irrigation. 

CAMPION, EDMUND, a Jesuit, born in London; a 
renegade from the Church of England; became a 
keen Catholic propagandist in England ; was 
arrested for sedition, of which he was innocent, and 
executed ; was in 1886 beatified by Pope Leo XIII. 
(1540-1581). 

CAMPO-FORMIO, a village near Udine, in Venetia, 
where a treaty was concluded between France and 
Austria in 1797, by which the Belgian provinces and 
part of Lombardy were ceded to France, and certain 
Venetian States to Austria in return. 

CAMPO SANTO (Holy Ground), Italian and Spanish 
name for a burial-place. 

CAMPOS, a trading city of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

CAMPVERE, now called Vere, on the NE. of the island 
of Walcheren ; had a Scottish factory under Scottish 
law, civil and ecclesiastical. 

CAMUS, bishop of Belley, born at Paris; a violent 
enemy of the mendicant monks (1582-1663). 

CAMUS, ARMAND GASTON, a learned French juris- 
consult, member of the National Convention; a 
determined enemy of the Court party in France; 
voted for the execution of the king as a traitor and 
conspirator; was conservator of the national 
records, and did good service in preserving them 
(1740-1804). 

CANAAN, originally the coast land, but eventually the 

whole, of Palestine W. of the Jordan. 

CANAANITES, a civilised race with town for defence ; 
dependent on agriculture; worshippers of the 
fertilising powers of nature; and the original 
inhabitants ot Palestine, from which they were never 
wholly rooted out. 

CANADA, which with Newfoundland forms ae 
North America, occupies the northern third f the 
continent, stretches from the Atlantic to the ific, 
from the United States to Alaska and the Arctie 
Ocean; nearly as large as Europe, it comprises a 
lofty and a lower tableland W. and B. of the Rocky 
Mountains, the peninsulas of Labrador and Nova 
Scotia, and between these a vast extent of prairie 
and undulating land, with rivers and mkes ifmumer- 
able, many of them of enormous size and navigable, 
constituting the finest system of inland waterways 
in the world ; the Rocky Mountains rise to 16,000 ft., 
but there are several gorges, through one of which 
the Canadian Pacific railroad runs; the chief rivers 
are the Fraset, Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, an 
St. Lawrence; Great Slave, Great Bear, Athabasca, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario are the largest lakes; the climate is varied, 
very cold in the north, very wet west of the Rockies, 
elsewhere drier than in Europe, with hot summers, 
long, cold, but bracing an exhilarating winters; 
the corn-growing land is practically inexhaustible ; 
the finest wheat is grown without manure, year after 
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the rich soil of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
; the forests yield maple, 

and poplar in immense quanti- 

are taken to prevent the wealth of 

i exhausted; gold, coal, iron, and 

are widely distributed; fisheries, both on 
the coasts and inland, are of great value; agri- 
culture and forestry are the most important 

the chief trade is done with England 
the United States; the nine provinces, Quebec 

, New Brunswick, Nova _ Scotia, Prince 

Edward Island, British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskat- 

chewan, and Alberta, each with its own Parliament, 

are united under the Do. on Government ; the 

_ Governor-General is the Viceroy of the King; the 
Dominion Parljament meets at Ottawa, the federal 
capital; nearly every province has its university, 
that of Toronto being the most important; the 

largest town is Montreal; ‘Toronto, Quebec, 

Hamilton, and Halifax are all larger than the capital : 

possession of by France in 1534, settlement 

began at Quebec in 1608; by the treaty of Utrecht, 

1713, Hudson Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland 

to England; the rest of French territory was 

ceded to England in 1763; constituted at different 

times, the various provinces, except Newfoundland, 

were finally confederated and given Dominion 
status in 1907. 

CANAL RAYS. See POSITIVE RAYS. 

CANALETTO, ANTONIO, a Venetian painter, famous 
for his pictures of Venice and handling of light and 
shade (1697-1768). 

CANALETTO, BERNARDO BELLOTTO, nephew and 
pupil of preceding; distinguished as painter and 
engraver (1720-1780). 

CANARIS, CONSTANTINE, a Greek statesman, did 
much to free and consolidate Greece, more than any 
other statesman (1790-1877). 

CANARY ISLANDS, a group of mountainous islands 

in the Atlantic, off the NW. African coast, belonging 

} to Spain, with rocky coasts, and wild, picturesque 

scenery ; on the lower levels the climate is delightful, 
and sugar, bananas, and dates grow; farther up 

; there are zones where wheat and cereals are culti- 

vated ; the rainfall is low, and water often scarce; 

Sugar, wine, and tobacco are exported; the 
islands are a health resort of growing favour. 

’ ERRA, a tract of land formerly in New South 

Wales made the federal capital of Australia; ranks 

as the Federal Capital Territory, with an area of 
940 sq. m. In 1927 the Duke of York laid the 
foundation stone of the Parliament House there. 
CANCER, or the Crab, the sign of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters on June 21, when it is overhead at noon 
at all places on the Tropic of Cancer. 
IA, the ancient name of Crete, now the name 
of the capital, in the centre of the N. coast. 
IDE, a philosophic romance by Voltaire, and 
written in dicule of the famous maxim of Leibnitz, 
* All for the best in the best of all possible words ”’ ; 
it is a sweeping satire, and “religion, political 
gov ent, national manners, human weakness, 
ambftion, love, loyalty, all come in for a sneer.”’ 
open PO . the unit of luminosity based on 
estandard sperm candle weighing six to the pound 

Re as 120 grains per hour. 

» a festival in commemoration of the 
er of the Virgin, held on February 2, 
celebrated with lighted candles; an old Roman 
custom in honour of the goddess Februa. 

CANDLISH, ROBERT SMITH, a Scottish ecclesiastic 
born f Ediwburgh ; distinguished, next to Chalmers, 
for his services in organising the Free Church of 
Scotland; was an able debater and an eloquent 
preacher (1806-1873). 

UR, MRS., a slanderess in Sheridan’s ‘* School 
for Scandal.”’ 

, chief commercial town m Crete, on NW. 
coast ; trades in wax, oil, fruit, wool, and silk. 

A, LUIGI, Italian architect; wrote on the 
antiquities of Rome, Etruria, &c., and himself 
conducted excavations at Tusculum (1795-1856). 

Z, ancient town in Apulia, near the mouth of 
the Aufidus, where Hannibal, in a great battle, 
defeated the Romans in 216 B.c., but, failing to 
follow up his success by a march on Rome, was 
twitted by Maherbal, one of his officers, who 
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addressing him said, ‘‘ You know how to conquer, 
Hannibal, but not how tp profit by your eee 
ES, 6 French wa -place and health rt 
Seasieaemncen, in the SE. of France, where 
= landed on his return from Elba. od 
onan CHARLES JOHN, EARL, son @ thé suc- 
ceeding ; after service in Cabinet offices, was made 
Governor-General of India, 1856, in succession to 
Lord Dalhousie; held this post at the time of the 
Mutiny in 1857; tinguished himself during this 
trying crisis by his discretion, firmness, and modera- 
tion ; became Viceroy on the transfer of the govern- 
ment to the Crown in 1858 ; died in London without 
issue, and the title became “extinct (1812-1862). 
CANNING, GEORGE, a distinguished British states- 
man and orator, born in London; studied for the 
bar; entered Parliament as a protégé of Pitt, whom 
he strenuously sapported ; was rewarded by an 
under-secretaryship ; married a lady of high rank, 
with a fortune; satirised the Whigs by his pen in 
his ‘“‘ Anti-Jacobin ” ; on the death of Pitt became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; under Portland dis- 
tinguished himself by defeating the schemes of 
Napoleon; became a member of the ge es 
ministry, and once more Minister of geey ae mY 
on the death of Liverpool was made Prife Minis 
and after a period of unpopularity peas popular 
by adopting, to the disgust of his old colleagues, a 
liberal policy ; was not equal to the opposition he 
provoked, and died at the age of 57 (1770-1827). 
CANNIZZARO, STANISLAO, Italian chemist, remem- 
bered for his work in the accurate determination of 
the atomic weights of the elements; his results 
were held as the standards for many years (1826- 


1910). 

CANO, ALONZO, a celebrated artist, born at Granada ; 
surnamed the Michael Angelo of Spain, having been 
painter, sculptor, and architect (1601-1667). 

CANO, SEBASTIAN DEL, a Spanish navigator, the 
first to sail round the world; perished on his second 
voyage to India (1460-1526). ; 

CANON, the name given to the body of Scripture 
accepted by the Church as of divine authority. 

CANON OF COLORADO, a gorge in Arizona through 
which the Colorado River flows, the largest and 
deepest in the world, being 300 m. long, with a wall 
from 3000 to 6000 ft. in perpendicular height. 

CANONISATION, in the Roman Church, is the solemn 
declaration by the Pope, that a servant of God, 
renowned for his virtue and for miracles he has 
wrought, is to be publicly venerated by the whole 
Church, termed Saint, and honoured by a special 
festival. A preparatory stage is beatification, and 
the beatification and canonisation of a saint are 
promoted by a long, tedious, and costly process, 
/much resembling a suit at law. 

CANOPUS, (1) the blue vault of heaven with its stars; 
(2) the star alpha Argus; (3) an ancient town 
of Egypt, 15 m. NE. of Alexandria, famed for its 
temple of Serapis. 

CANOSA, a town in Apulia, abounding in Roman 
remains, on the site of ancient ee: 

CANOSSA, a town NW. of Bologna, in tHt courtyard 
of the castle of which the Emperor Henry IV. stood 
three days in the cold, in January, 1077, bare- 
headed and barefooted, waiting for Pope Gregory 
VII. to remove from him the sentence of excommuni- 


cation. 

CANOVA, ANTONIO, a great Italian sculptor, born 
near Venice; gave early proof of his genius; his 
first important work, which established his fame, 
was the group of ‘“‘ Theseus and the Minotaur,” 
which was succeeded by his “‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 
distinguished by a te@pderness and grace quite 
peculiar to him, and by ‘“‘ Perseus with the Head of 
Medusa,”’ perhaps the triumph of his art; his 
works were numerous, and brought him a large 
fortune, of which he made a generous use (1757- 
1822) 


CANROBERT, FRANCOIS, marshal of France; served 
for some 20 years in Algeria; was a supporter of 
Napoleon IIl., and a tool; commanded in the 
Crimea, first under, and then in succession to, St. 
Armaud; fought in Italy against Austria; was 
shut up in Metz with Bazaine, and made prisoner ; 
became a member of the senate under the Republic 
(1809-1895). 
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the original inhabitants of the N. of 
resumed to be the ancestors of the Basques. 

CANTAGULE: NUS, JOHN, emperor of the East; an 
able statesman, who, acting as regent for the heir, 
had himself crowned king, but was driven to resign 
at length; retired to a monastery on Mount Athos, 
where he wrote a history of his time; died in 1411, 
100 years old. 

CANTARINI, SIMONE, an Italian painter, born at 
Pesaro; a pupil of Guido and a rival, but only an 
imitator from afar (1612-1648). 

CANTERBURY, in E. Kent, on the Stour, by rail 
62 m. SE. of London; is ‘the ecclesiastical capital 
of England; the cathedral was founded A.D. 597 
by St. Augustine; the present building belongs to 
various epochs, dating as far back as the 11th 
century ; it contains many interesting monuments, 
statues, and tombs, among the latter that of Thomas 

Becket, murdered in the north transept, 1170; 
e cloisters, chapter-house, and other buildings 
ccupy ne site of the old monastic houses; the 
city is rich in old churches and ecclesiastical monu- 
ments; there is an art gallery; trade is chiefly in 
hops and grain. Kit Marlowe was a native. 

CANTERBURY, a district in New Zealand, in the 
centre of the South Island, on the east side of which 
are the Canterbury Plains or Downs, a great pasture- 
land for sheep of over three million acres. 

CANTERBURY TALES, a body of 23 tales by Chaucer, 
conceived of as related by a small company of 
pilgrims from London to the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket at Canterbury. They started from the 
Tabard Inn at Southwark, and agreed to tell each a 
tale going and each another coming back, the 
author of the best tale to be treated with a supper. 
The tales intended to be related on the homeward 
journey are not given. 

CANTICLES, a book in the Bible erroneously ascribed 
to Solomon, and called in Hebrew the Song of 
Songs, about the canonicity and interpretation of 
which there has been much debate, though, as 
regards the latter, recent criticism inclines, if there 
is any unity in it at all, to the conclusion that it 
represents a young maiden seduced into the harem 

_ of Solomon, who cannot be persuaded to transfer 
to the king the affection she has for a shepherd in 
the northern hills of Galilee, her sole beloved; the 
aim of the author presumed by some to present a 
contrast between the morals of the south and those 
of the north, in justification possibly of the secession. 
It was for long, and is by some still, believed to be 
an allegory in which the Bridegroom represents 
Christ and the Bride His Church. 

CANTON, chief commercial city and port of Southern 
China; stands on a river almost on the seaboard, 
90 m. NW. of Hong-Kong, and is a healthy town, 
but with a heavy rainfall; it is surrounded by walls, 
has narréw, crooked streets, 125 temples, mostly 
Buddhist, and two pagodas, 10 and 13 centuries 
old respectively ; great part of the population live 
in boats on the river; the fancy goods, silk, porce- 
lain, ivory, and metal work are famous; its river 
communication with the interior has fostered an 
extensive commerce; exports tea, silk, sugar, 
cassia, &c. 

CANTON, JOHN, an ingenious experimentalist in 
physics, and particularly in electricity, born at 
Stroud; discovered the means of making artificial 
magnets and the compressibility of water (1718- 


CANTONESE, the Nationalist forces of Southern 
China, who «eclared a separate republic in 1920. 
In 1925 they began to march northwards, and in 
1927 captured Shanghai, Nanking, and Hankow, 
after which success the Nanking troops broke away 


@ 1675 to. 1685. 
“GANTAaet. 


from the Hankow government. 

CANTU, CASSARB, «n Italian historian, born in Lom- 
bardy: imprisoned by the Austrian government for 
his bold advocacy of liberal views, but at length 
liberated; wrote, arnong a number of other works, 
literary as well as historical, a ** Universal History ”’ 
in 35 vols. (1807-1895). 
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born, wisely, equitably, a a 

en the care of governing Denmark and a 

lay on his shoulders as well; died in England, 
was buried in Winchester Minster ; ; every one is 
familiar with the story of the rebuke he adminis- 
tered to the courtiersgby showing how regardless 
the waves of the sea were of the authority of a king | 
(994-1035). 

CAPABLANCA, JOSE RAOUL, oe chess player. 
Of Cuban birth, he started to play at the age of 
oak and ae champion of the world in 1919 

CAPE BRETON, the insular portion of the prov. of 
Nova Scotia at its eastern extremity, 100 m. long 
and 85 broad; is covered with forests of pine, oak, 

&c., and exports timber and fish. 


CAPE COAST CASTLE, former capital of the Gold 
Coast colony. 

CAPE HORN, the most southerly point of South ~ 
America, a black, steep, frowning rock at the SB. 
extremity of the Fugean Islands; much dreaded 
at one time by sailors on account of the heavy © 
weather encountered there. 

CAPE PROVINCE, comprises the extremity of the 
African continent south of the Orange River and 

.Natal, and is nearly twice the size of the United © 
Kingdom; the Nieuwveld Berge, running E. and W., 
divides the country into two slopes, the northern 
slope long and gradual to the Orange River, the 
southern shorter and terraced to the sea; two- 
thirds of the country is arid plain, which, however, 
only requires irrigation to render it very fertile ; 
the climate is dry and healthy, but hot in summer ; 
the prevalent vegetation is heath and bulbous 
plants. Sheep and ostrich farming are the chief 
industries; wool, goats’ hair, ostrich feathers, 
hides, diamonds from Kimberley, and copper from 
Namaqualand are the chief exports; two-thirds of 
the people are of African race, chiefly Kaffirs, who 
flourish under British rule; the remainder are of 
Dutch, English, French, and German origin; Cape 
Town is the capital, Kimberley and Port Elizabeth 
the only other large towns, but there are many 
small towns; roads are good, with railway and 
telegraph communication. The government is in 
the hands of an administrator appointed by the 
Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, 
aided by a Council of fifty-one members and an execu- 
tive committee of five ; local government i is in vogue 
all over the country ; education is well cared for; the 
university of the Cape of Good Hopé@ was founded 
in 1873. Discovered by the Portuguese Diaz in 
1486, the Cane was taken possession of by the 
Dutch in 1652, from whom it was captured ber Great 
Britain in 1805. Various steps towards self- 
government culminated in 1909 with Home Rule. 

CAPE TOWN, capital of Cape Province, situated at 
the head of Table Bay, on the SW. coast, with Table 
Mountain rising behind it; is a regularly built, 
flat-roofed, imposing town, with handsome buildings 
and extensive Government gardens; well drained, 

, paved, and lit, and with a good water supply. The 
Government buildings and law courty mus@um and 
art gallery, bank and exchange, are its chief archi- 
tectural features. It has docks, and a graving dock, 
and is a port of call for vessels of all nations, with a 
thriving commerce. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS, a group of mountainous 
voleanic islands Selonging to Portugal, 350 m. from 
Cape Verde, on the W. of Africa, of which 10 are 
inhabited, the largest and most productive Santiago 
and St. Vincent, with an excellent harbour, oftenest 
visited. These islands are unhealthy, and ecattle- 
breeding is the chief industry. 


CAPEK, KAREL, Czechoslov&kian author. Son of a 
Bohemian doctor, he was educated in Prague, 
Berlin, and Paris, and became a journalist. In 


1919 he was producer at Prague Municipal Theatre 
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red star of t magnitude in 

s aaion st 6 distance of 1 light years. 

the wood-grouse, a large game-bird 

1 in fir woods im mountaious districts, as in 

n and Scotland, and highly esteemed for table. 

JM, a town on the N. side of the Sea of 

Galilee. ¢ e centre of Christ’s labours, the exact site 
of whieh is uncertain. 


*, the surname of Hggeh, the founder, in 987, 
of the third dynasty of nch kings, which con- 
tinued to rule ce till 1328, though the name is 
applied both the Valois dynasty, which ruled 
till 1589, and the Bourbon, which ruled till 1848, 
Louis XVI. having been officially designated as a 
Caret at his trial, and under that name sentenced 


to the guillotine. 

CAPGRAVE, JOHN, Augustine friar, wrote “‘ Chronicle 
of England,” and voluminously both in Latin and 

English (1393-1464). 

] » hame given to the phenomenon that 

liquids rise in very narrow tubes against the force 

of gravity, owing to surface tension. In this way 
moisture rises up the narrow channels in plants. 
O, GIOVANNI DA, an Italian Franciscan, 

a rabid adversary of the Hussites, aided John 

Hunniades in 1456 in defending Belgrade against 
the Turks (1385-1456). 

CAPITAL , a tax on all owners of a certain sum 
of capital. Bonar Law suggested it as a means of 
paying for the Great War, and it was advocated by 
the Labour Party at the General Elections of 1922, 
1923, and 1924, after which it was dropped. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, the enforcement of the 
death sentence, now limited in Great Britain to the 
crimes of murder and some forms of treason. Hang- 
ing is the method of execution used in this country, 
and electrocution in America. Some of the Swiss 
cantons have abolished the penalty, and its removal 
here is a frequent theme for agitation. 

CAPITOL, a temple and citadel erected by Tarquin 
on the Capitoline Hill, one of the seven hills of 
Rome, where victors who were voted a triumph were 
crowned ; terminated at its southern extremity by 
the Tarpeian Rock, from which criminals guilty of 
treason were precipitated ; hence the saying, “‘ The 
Tarpeian Rock is near the Capitol,’”’ to denote the 
close connection between glory and disgrace. 

. collections of royal edicts issued by 
the Frankish kings of the Carlovingian dynasty, 
with sanction of the nobles, for the whole Frankish 
empire, as distinct from the laws for the separate 
peoples comprising it, the most famous being those 
issued or begun by Charlemagne and St. Louis. 

0D’ , a port of a small island in the govern- 
ment of Trieste, connected with the mainland by a 
causeway half a mile in length. 

CAPO D’ISTRIA, COUNT OF, born in Corfu; entered 
the Russian diplomatic service ; played a prominent 
part in the insurrection of the Greeks against 

made President of the Greek Republic; 

inated at Nauplia from distrust of his fidelity 
(1776-1831). 

ADOCIA, an ancient country in the heart of 
Asia Minor, of varied political fortune; a plateau 
with pastures for immense flocks. 

RARA, CARDINAL, born at Bologna, legate of 
Pius*VI1. i France, concluded the ‘‘ Concordat ”’ of 
1801 (1733-1810). 

CAPRE’RA, a small, barren island off the N. coast 
of Sardinia, the home of Garibaldi, where he died, 
and his burial-place. 

@ small island at the entrance from the S. of 
the bay of Naples, with a capital of the same name 
on the eastern side; a favourite retreat of the 
Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, and noted for its 
fine air and picturesque scenery. 

CAPRICORNUS, or the Sea-Goat, the sign of the 

zodiac which the sun enters on December 21, when 

it is overhead at noch at all places on the Tropic of 

Capricorn. 

COUNT VON, born in Berlin, entered the 


CARBOLIC a, 


army in 1849 ; held chief posts*in the Adtstrian and 
an wars; in 1890 succeeded - 
ior ;, resigned in 1894 (1831 - 


editing the ). 
vols., with notes and | ‘cABIR toned city in Cannan on the Volturno, 


m. N. of Naples, where, or rather near which 
a gh ck of the same name, Hannibal, at thesinviéation 
of the citizens, retired with his army to spend the 
winter after the battle of Cannz, 216 B.c., and 
where, from the luxurious life they led, his soldiers 
were enervated, after which it was taken by the 
Romans, destroyed by the Saracens in 840, and the 
modern city built in its stead. 

CAPUCHINS, monks of the Franciscan Order, founded 
in 1526, so called from a cowl they wear; they 
were a mendicant order, and were twice over sup- 
pressed by the Pope, though they exist still, chiefly 
in Austria and Switzerland. 

CAPULETS, a celeb3ated Ghibelline family of Verona 
at mortal feud with that of the Montagues, familiar 
to us through Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Romeo being of the latter and Juliet of the former. 

CAPYBA’RA, the water-hog, the largest rodent extant, 
in appearance like a small pig; found in South 
America. 

CARACAL, 


a species of the lynx family Sound ia 
Africa and Southern Asia ; 
disposition. 


of a som@What fie 
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ALLA (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), a Roman 
emperor, son of Septimius Severus, born at Lyons ; 
his reign (211-217) was a series of crimes, follies, 
and extravagances; he put to death 20,000 persons, 
among others the jurist Papinianus, and was assas- 
sinated himself by one of his guards (188-217). 


CARACAS, or CARACCAS, the cap. of Venezuela, 
stands at an altitude 3000 ft. above the level of the 
sea; subject to earthquakes, in one of which (1812) 
12,000 perished, and a great part of the city was 
destroyed ; it contains the tomb of Bolivar. 

CARACCI, or CARRACCI, a family of painters, born 
at Bologna: Ludovico, the founder of a new school 
of painting, the principle of which was eclecticism, 
in consequence of which it is known as the Eclectic 
School, or imitation of the styles of the best masters 
(1555-1619) ; Annibale, cousin and pupil, did “ St. 
Roche distributing Alms,’’ and his chief work, “‘ Three 
Marys weeping over Christ’’; went to Rome and 
painted the celebrated Farnese gallery, a task 
which occupied him four years (1560-1609); 
Agostino, brother of above, assisted him in the 
frescoes of the gallery, the ‘‘ Communion of St. 
Jerome ”’ his greatest work (1557-1602). 

CARACTACUS, a British chief, king of the Silures, 
maintained a gallant struggle against the Romans 
for nine years, but was overthrown by Ostorius, 
A.D. 50, taken captive, and led in triumphal pro- 
cession through Rome, when the Emperor Claudius 
was so struck with his dignified demeanour that he 
set him and all his companions at liberty. 

CARADOC, a knight of the Round Table, famous for 
his valour and the chastity and constancy of his wife. 

CARAFFA, a distinguished Neapolitan family, which 
gave birth to a number of eminent ecclesiastics, 
Paul IV. one of them. 

CARAGLIO, an eminent Italian engraver, born at 
Verona, engraved on gems and medals as well as 
copperplate, after the works of the great masters 
(1500-1570). 

ARAMEL, the brown substance obtained when sugar 
is burnt; it is used for colouring beer and certain 
foodstuffs. 

CARAVAGGIO, MICHELANGELO, an Italian painter, 
disdained the ideal and the ideal style of art, and 
kept generally to crass reality, often in its grossest 
forms; a man of a vi@ent temper, which hastened 
his end; a painting by him of “ Christ and the 
Disciples at Emmaus” is in the National Gallery, 
London (1569-1609). 

CARAVANSERAI, a large unfurnished inn, with a 
court in the middle for the accommodation of 
caravans and other travellers at night in the Hast. 

CARBOHYDRATES, a class of substances such as the 
sugars, starch, and cellulose, consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, the latter in the proportion 
in which they exist in water. 

CARBOLIC ACID. See PHENOL, 
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; , oo charcoal ee a secret society 
e of the 19th century, originated 


no Italy bering 
faonarcie of thousands, including Lord Byron, Silvio 
ico, and Mazzini among them, the object of 
which was the overthrow of despotic governments ; 
they were broken up by Austria, and absorbed by 
the Be Ita 


ly party. 
OUS, the "geological strata above the 
Devonian (g.v.) and below the Permian (g.v.). The 
rocks include limestones and grits, as well as most 
of the coal measures of the period. The Carboni- 
ferous Age had a hot, wet climate that gave rise to 
luxuriant forests, the remains of which form the 
coal beds. In rocks of this age remains of the earliest 
amphibians are found. : 
CARBONYL CHLORIDE, or Phosgene, the acid 
chloride derived from carbonic acid; used in the 
Great War as a poison gas. 
CARBORUNDUsM, a silicide of carbon, produced by 
eating carbon and sand in the electric furnace. 
i is a Radi hard substance and is used as an 
abrasiv 
ARBURETTOR, the part of an internal combustion 
engine where, the petrol vapour is mixed with 
sufficient air to ensure complete combustion on 


ignition. 

CARDAN, JEROME, Italian physician and mathe- 
matician, born at Pavia; was far-famed as a 
physician; studied and wrote on all manner of 
known subjects, made discoveries in algebra, believed 
in astrology, left a candid account of himself entitled 
“*'De Vita Propria’’; was the author of ‘‘ Cardan’s 
Formula,”’ a formula for the solution of cubic 
equations; he is said to have starved himself to 
death so as to fulfil a prophecy he had made as to 
the term of his life (1501-1576). 

CARDIFF, county town of Glamorganshire, S. Wales, 
on the river Taff, the sea outlet for the mineral 
wealth and products of the district, a town that has 
Tisen more rapidly than any other in the kingdom, 
having had at the beginning of the 19th century 
only 2000 inhabitants ; it has a university, a number 
of churches, few of them belonging to the Church of 
England, and has also two daily papers. 

CARDIGAN, EARL OF, a British officer; commanded 
the Light Cavalry Brigade in the Crimean war, 
and distinguished himself in the famous charge of 
the Six Hundred, which he led; his favourite 
regiment, the 1ith Hussars, on the equipment of 
which he lavished large sums of money (1797-1868). 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a county in 8S. Wales, low-lying 
on the coast, and mountainous in the interior, but 
with fertile valleys where sheep and cattle are 
reared; the county is remarkable for its many 
early British remains and other antiquities. 

CARDINALISTS, name given to the partisans in 
France of Richelieu and Mazarin. 

CARDUCCI® Florentine artists, brothers, of the 17th 
century ; did their chief work in Spain. 

CARDUCCI, GIOSUB, an Italian poet and critic; 
author of “‘Hymn to Satan,” ‘“ Odi Barbari,’’ 
**Commentaries on Petrarch ** (1835-1907). 

CAREW, THOMAS, English courtier poet ; his poems, 
chiefly masques and lyrics (1589-1639). 

CAREY, HENRY, English poet and musician, excelled 
in ballads; composed “Sally in Our Alley”; 


d. 1743. 

CAREY, SIR ROBERT, warden of the Border Marches 
under Elizabeth ; geen her death-bed; rode 
off post-haste on the occurrence of her decease with 
the news to Edinburgh to announce it to King 
James (1560-1639). 

CAREY, WILLIAM, celebrated Baptist missionary, 
born in Northamptonshire ; founder of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and its first missionary ; founded 
the mission at Serampore and directed its operations, 
distributing Bibles and tracts by thousands in native 
Janguages, as well as preparing grammars and 
dictionaries ; was 29 years Oriental professor in the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta (1761-1834). 

CARGILL, DONALD, a Scottish Covenanter, born in 


martyr 119-1081), . 
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CARIBBEAN SEA, an tniend sen 06 the AtenES ir 
Sie iy os Greater , Satie ene hye ori 
subjec urricanes ; corresponds to / Ledi 2] 
ranean in Europe, and is the rae hed 2, ft t 
Gulf Stream. 

CARIBS, a race of American Indians, once 
the West Indies, now, confined 
shores of the Carib “ 
of the Amazon; ethnologically 
Central Brazil; they are a fine 
ruddy-brown complexion, but have : 
distinctive physique by an amalgamation with otk 
tribes; they give name to the Caribbean ~e 

CARISBROOKE, a village in the Isle of Wight, bk 
castle of which, now in ruins, Charles I, was 
prisoned 13 months before his trial; it was at 
time a Roman station. 

CARLEN, EMILIA, Swedish novelist; her novels, 
some 30 in number, treat of the everyday life of the 
lower and middle classes (1807-1892). 

CARLETON, WILL, American poet whose v | 
treating solely of home and pioneer life, “has 
become widely popular; wrote “‘ Farm Ballads 
(1845-1912). 

CARLETON, WILLIAM, Irish novelist ; his first wo 
and the foundation of his reputation, “ Traits 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” followed by others — 
of a like class (1794-1869). k 

CARLI, GIOVANNI, COUNT, Italian archeologist, 
numismatist, and economist, born at Capo d’Istria; 
wrote as his chief work on political economy ; presi- 
dent of the Council of Commerce at Milan ; ; was 
instrumental in bringing about the abolition of the © 
Inquisition (1720-1795). 

CARLILE, RICHARD, English Radical and Free- — 
thinker, born in Devonshire; a disciple of Tom — 
Paine, and propagandist of his views with a zeal — 
which no prosecution could subdue, although he — 
time after time suffered imprisonment for it, as well — 
as those who associated themselves with him, his 
wife included; his principal organ was The 
Republican, the first twelve volumes of which are © 
dated from his prison; he was a martyr for the © 
freedom of the press, and in that interest did not 
suffer in vain (1790-1843). 

CARLILE, PREBENDARY WILSON, founder, in 1882, 
of the Church Army (1847-— ). 

CARLISLE, county town of Cumberland, on the Bden; © 
a great railway centre; with an old castle of 
historical interest, and a cathedral founded by 
William Rufus and dedicated to Henry I. 

CARLISLE, GEORGE FREDERICK WILLIAM 
HOWARD, EARL OF, a Whig in politics; supported 
the successive Whig administrations of his time, and 
became eventually Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under 
Palmerston (1802-1864). 

CARLISTS, a name given in France to the partisans 
of Charles X. (1830), and especially in Spain to those, | 
I it Psi (1833), and those of his graimdson 

1873-1874). 

CARLOMAN, son of Charles Martel, and brother of 
Pepin le Bref, king of Austrasia from 741 to 747; 
abdicated, and retired into a monastery, where he 


died. 

CARLOMAN, son of Pepin le Bref, ami brother of 
Charlemagne, king of Austrasia, Burgundy, and 
Provence in 768; ad. 771. 

CARLOMAN, king of France conjointly with his 
brother Louis I1I.; d. 884. 

CARLOS, DON, son of Philip II. of Spain, born at 
Valladolid, and lteir to the throne; but from inca- 
pacity, or worse, excluded by his father from all 
share in the government; confessed to a priest . 
design to assassinate someone, believed to be 
father: was seized, tried, and convicted, though 
sentence against him was never pronounced ; 
shortly after; the story of Won Carlos has formed 
the subject of tragedies, especially one by Schiller, 
the German poet (1545-1568), 
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at length, he 
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e DON, grandso f the preceding, and heir 
m of the and he 
1 Dae revived the struggle in 1870, but 
; eet tter than his grandfather; took refuge 


don (1848-1909). 
: ANS GS, the name of the 
: 1 dynasty of 


NG or KART 
i kings, in succession to 

‘Merovingiap, which had become fainéant ; bore 
eee fx from Bay to 987, Pepin le Bref the first, and 
yu the last ; lemagne was the greatest 
ot the iB and gave name to the dynasty. 

LOW, an inland county in Leinster, Ireland; 

alse the county town. 
F OWITZ, a town on the Danube, 30 m. NW. of 
Sele de, where a treaty was concluded in 1699 
between Turkey and other European powers, very 
—— to the curtailment of the territories of the 


D, a celebrated watering-place in Czecho- 
of aristocratic resort, the springs being 
in Europe, the water varying from 
117° to 165°; population nearly trebled in the 
season; the inhabitants ts are engaged in industries 
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which minister to the tastes of the visitors. 


NA, a Swedish town, strongly fortified, on 

_ the Baltic, with a spacious harbour, naval station, 

and arsenal; it is built on five rocky islands united 

) r dykes and bridges. 

: ADT, ANDREAS RUDOLF BODENSTEIN AF, 

 ieeeaan Reformer, associated for a time with 
eg but parted from him both on practical and 
dogmatical grounds ; succeeded Zwingli as professor 
at Basel (1483-1541). 

CARLTON CLUB, the Conservative club in London, 
80 called, as erected on the site of Carlton House, 
demolished in 1828, and occupied by George IV. 
when he was Prince of Wales. 

YLE, ALEXANDER, surnamed Jupiter Carlyle, 
from his noble head and imposing person, born in 
esshire ; minister of Inveresk, Musselburgh, 
from 1747 to his death; friend of David Hume, 
Adam Smith, and Home, the author of ‘‘ Douglas ”’ 
a@ leader of the Moderate party in the Church of 
Seotland; left an “ Autobiography,’’ which was 
not published till 1860, which shows its author to 
have been a man who took things as he found them, 
and enjoyed them to the full as any easy-going, 
cultured pagan (1722-1805). 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, born in the village of Eccle- 
fechan, ‘Annandale, Dumfriesshire; son of James 
Carlyle, a,stone-mason and afterwards a small 
farmer, and of Janet Aitken ; educated at the parish 
school and Annan Academy ; entered the University 
of Edinburgh at the age of 14, in the Arts classes; 
dist@guished himself early in mathematics; enrolled 
as a student in the theological department; became 
@ teacher first in Annan Academy, then at Kirk- 

formed there an intimate friendship with 

Edward Irving; threw up both schoolmastering 

and the church; removed to Edinburgh, and took 

to tutoring and working for an encyclopedia, and 

Dy-and-by to translating from the German and 

Writing criticisms for the Reviews, the latter of 

Whica werg collected afterwards in the “ Miscel- 

lanies ;”’ wrote a “‘ Life of Schiller’’; married (1826) 

Jane Welsh, a descendant of John Knox; removed to 

Craigenputtock, in Dumfriesshire, “ ‘the loneliest 

nook in Britain,” where his original work began 

with “‘ Sartor Resartus,”’ written in 1831, a radically 
spiritual book, and a symbolical ;sremoved to London 
in 1834, where he wrote his “‘ French Revolution ” 

(1837), a book instinct with the all-consuming fire 

of the event which it pictures, y 


and revealing “‘a 
ew moral force’ in the literary life of the country 
and century; delivered three courses of lectures 
to the ¢élite of Londag Society (1837-1840), the last 
of them “ Heroes ahd Hero-Worship,”’ afterwards 
Printed in 1840; in 1840 appeared “ Chartism,”’ in 
1843 “ Past and Present,” and in 1850 “‘ Latter-Day | 
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Pamphlets ”’ ;: ois ob wand bal ‘ Condition- 
of-England-Question,” which to the last he  eagansed 
as the most serious ques@ion of the time, ees 
he all taught Ae felt, that the social life ts 
the indi life to the ; in 1845 he published 
* Letters and ——re of Oliver pore .,. and 
after writing in 1851 a brief biography Of his mis- 
represented friend, John Sterling, pve bi (1858- 
1865) his life’s task from first to 
in “sore travail 
History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great”; lies buried beside his own kindred in 
the place where he was born, as he had left instruc- 
tions to be (1795-1881). 
CARMAGNOLE, a Bed vepnbiions song and dance 


popular in Paris in 1 

ARMARTHEN 4 7 “county in S. Wales, and 
the largest in the Principality; contains part of 
the wolenide’ in the district; capital Ca: en, 
on the right bank of the Towy, a river which 
traverses the county. 

» a NW. extension of the limestone ridge 
that bounds on the S. the Plain of Esdraelon, in 
Palestine, and terminates in a rocky promontory 
500 ft. high; forms the southern boundary of ‘the 
Bay of Acre; its highest point is 174g ft. abc#we 
the sea-level. 

ES, a monastic order, originally an associa- 
tion of hermits on Mount Ca armel, afterwards 
mendicant, called the Order of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, i.e. the Virgin, in consecration to whom it 
was founded by a pilgrim of the name Berthold, a 
Calabrian, in 1156; known formerly as the “ White 
Friars.”’ The Order is said to have existed from the 
days of Elijah. 

CARMEN SYLVA, the nom-de-plume of Elizabeth, 
queen of Rumania; having lost an only child, she 
took to literature for consolation ; evinced an active 
interest in the elevation and welfare of her sex 
(1843-1916). 

CARMINATIVES, name given to those drugs used on 
account of their stimulating effect on the stomach. 

CARMONTEL, a French dramatist; author of little 
pieces under the name of ‘‘ Proverbes ’’ (1717-1806). 

CARNAC, a seaside fishing-village in the Bay of 
Quiberon, in the dep. of Morbihan, France, with 
interesting historical remains of menhirs and mounds 
particularly Celtic. 

CARNARVON, a maritime county in N. Wales, with 
the highest mountains and grandest scenery in the 
Principality, and a capital of the same name on the 
Menai Strait, with the noble ruins of a castle, in 
which Edward II., the first Prince of Wales, was 


born. It was Lloyd George’s parliamentary 
constituency. 
CARNARVON, HENRY HOWARD, 4TH EARL OF, 


Conservative statesman; held office under Lord 
Derby and Disraeli; was a good classical scholar ; 
wrote the ‘‘ Druses of Mount Lebanon” (1831- 


1890). 

CARNARVON, GEORGE EDWARD STANHOPE, 5TH 
EARL OF, Egyptologist. Most of his life and much 
of his money were spent in excavatiof&is, his most 
notable discovery being the tomb of Tutankhamen 
paatd at Luxor in 1923, just before his death (1866-— 

CARNATIC, an old prov. in the Madras Presidency of 
India that extended along the Coromandel coast 
from Cape Comorin, 600 m. N 

CARNEADES, a Greek philosopher, born at Cyrene; 
his whole philosophy a polemic against the dogma- 
tism of the Stoics, on the alleged ground of the 
absence of any criterion of certainty in matters of 
either science or morality; conceded that truth 
and virtue were admirable qualities, but he denied 
the reality of them; sent once on an embassy to 
Rome, he propounded this doctrine in the ears of 
the Conscript Fathers, upon which Cato moved that 
he should be expelled from the senate-house and sent 
back to Athens, whence he came (213-129 B.c.). 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW, ironmaster, born in Dun- 
fermline, the son of a weaver; made a large fortune 
by his iron and steel works at Pittsburg, U.S., out 
of which he liberally endowed institutions and 
libraries, both in America and his native country 
(1835-1919). 


. * 
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CARNIV. ny . Catholic countries the name 
given ms a season of feasting and revelry imme- 
diately preceding Lent, akin to the Saturnalia of the 


CARNOT, LEONARD SADI, son of Nicolas, founder of 
ermo-dynamics; in his ‘‘ Réflexions sur la Puis- 
sance du Feu ” rd the principle of Reversi- 
bility, considered the most important contribution 
ene science since the time of Newton (1796- 


CARNOT, MARIE FRANCOIS, civil engineer and 
statesman, born at Limoges, nephew of the pre- 
ceding ; Finance Minister in 1879 and 1887: became 
President in 1887; was assassinated at Lyons by 
an anarchist (1837-1894). 

ARNOT, COLAS, French mathematician and 
engineer, born at Nolay, in Burgundy ; a member of 
e National Convention; voted for the death of 

e king; became member of the Committee of 
®Public Sefety, and organiser of the armies of the 
Republic, whence his name, the “ organiser of 
victory”’; Minister of War under Napoleon; 
defender of Antwerp in 1814; and afterwards 

Minister of the Interior (1753-1823). 

CARO, ANNIBALE, an Italian author and poet, 
notable for his classic style (1507-1566). 

CARO, MARIE, a French philosopher, born at Poitiers ; 
a popular lecturer on philosophy, surnamed le 
philosophe des dames ; wrote on mysticism, material- 
aoe and pessimism (1826-1887). 

CAROL Il., KING OF RUMANIA, Son of King 
Ferdinand; as heir to the throne, he married in 
1921 Princess Helen of Greece, by whom he had one 
son, Michael. In 1925 he renounced his claim to the 
throne, and on the death of Ferdinand Michael 
became king. Subsequently Carol. after abortive 
attempts to claim the throne, was successfulin 1930, 
when King Michael abdicated and became Crown 
Prince (1892- ). 

CAROLINA, NORTH, one of the original 13 States of 
N. America, on the Atlantic, about the size of 
England, S. of Virginia, 480 m. from E. to W. and 
180 m. from N. to §.; has a fertile, well-watered 
subsoil in the high lands; is rich in minerals and 
natural products; the mountains are covered with 
forests, and the manufactures are numerous. 

CAROLINA, SOUTH, S§S. of N. Carolina, is alluvial 
with swamps, 100 m. inland from the coast, and is 
well watered; produces rice and cotton in large 
quantities and of a fine quality. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a stretch of lagoon islands, 
2000 m. from E. to W., belonging to Spain, N. of 
New Guinea and BE. of the Philippine Islands; once 
divided into eastern, western, and central; the 
soil of the western is fertile, and there is abundance 
of fish and turtle in the lagoons; products, copra, 
béche de ener, turtle, and pearl shell, 

CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK, queen of George IV. 
and daughter of the Duke of Brunswick: married 
George, then Prince of Wales, in 1795; gave birth 
to the Princess Charlotte the year following, but 
almost immediately after her husband abandoned 
her; she retired to a mansion at Blackheath: was 
allowed to go abroad after a time; on the accession 
of her husband she was offered a pension of £50,000 
if she stayed out of the country, but rejected it and 
claimed her rights as queen; was charged with 
adultery, but after a long trial acquitted; on the 
day of the coronation sOught admission to West- 
minster Abbey, but the door was shut against her; 
she died a fortnight after (1768-1821). 

CARPACCIO, VITTORE, a Venetian painter of great 
celebrity, particularly in his early pieces, for his 
truth of delineation, his fertile imagination, and 
his rich colouring; his works are numerous, and 
have nearly all of them sacred subjects; an Italian 
critic says of him, ‘‘ He had truth in his heart” 
(1450-1522). 

CARPATHIANS, a range of wooded mountains in 
Central Iurope, 880 m. long, which, in two great 
wiasses, extend from Presburg to Orsova, both on 
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5) 
ARPENTARIA, GULF OF, a broad, deep gulf in the — 
N. of Australia; contains several islands, and 


receives several rivers. 

Y, .2 philanthropist, bore 
Exeter, daughter of D¥. Lant Carpenter, Unitarian 
minister; took an active part in the establishment — 
of reformatory and ragged schdols, and a chief 
promoter of the Industrial Schools Act: her philan- — 
thropic efforts extended to India, which, in her zeal, — 
she visited four times, and she was the fo cck 
the National Indian Association (1807-1877). 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN, biologist, — 
brother of the preceding; author, among o 
numerous works, of the "es Principles of General f 
and Comparative Physiology ” (1838) ; contributed: 
to mental physiology; held several high pro- 
fessional appointments in London; inaugurated 
deep-sea soundings, and advocated the theory of a 
vertical circulation in the ocean (1813-1885), 

CARPI, GIROLAMO DA, Italian painter and architect, 
born at Ferrara; successful imitator of Correggio | 
(1501-1556). q 

ARPI, UGO DA, Italian painter and wood engraver; 
is said to have invented engraving in chiaroscuro 
(1486-1530). 

CARPINI, GIOVANNI, a Franciscan monk, bom in 
Umbria ; headed an embassy from Pope Innocent IV. 
to the Emperor of the Mogul Tartars to persuade him 
out of Europe, which he threatened; travelled from 
Lyons to beyond Lake Baikal and back; wrote a 
report of his journey in Latin, which had a quieting 
effect on the panic in Europe (1182-1252). 

CARPIO, BERNARDO DEL, a legendary hero of the 
Moors of Spain; is said to have slain Roland at 
Roncesvalles. 

CARPOC’RATES, a Gnostic of Alexandria of the 
2nd century, who believed in the transmigration 
of the soul and its final emancipation from all 
external bonds and obligations, by means of con- 
centrated meditation on the divine unity, and a 
life in conformity therewith; was the founder of a 
sect called after his name. ai. 

CARRARA, a town in N. Italy, 30 m. NW. of Leghorn; — 
famous for its quarries of white statuary marble, 
the working of which is its staple industry; these 
quarries have been worked for 2000 years, are 500 
in number, and employ as quarrymen alone regularly 
over 6000 men. 

CARREL, ARMAND, French ocr ie at Rouen ; 
a man of high character, and y esteemed ; 
editor of the National, which he conducted with 
great ability and courage; died of a wound in a 
duel with Emile de Girardin (1800-1836). «¢ 

CARRICK, the southern division of Ayrshire. See 
AYRSHIRE. 

CARRICKFERGUS, a town and seaport N. of Belfast — 
Lough, 9+ m. from Belfast, with a picturesque 
castle. 

CARRIER, JEAN BAPTISTE, one of the most blood- 
thirsty of the French Revolutionists, born near 
Aurillac; an attorney by profession; sent on a 
mission to La Vendée; caused thousagds of “victims 
to be drowned, beheaded, or shot; was cuillotined 
himself after trial by a Revolutionary tribunal 
(1756-1794). See NOYADES. 

CARRIERE, MORITZ, a German philosopher and man 
of letters, born in Hesse, author of works on sesthetics 
and art in its relation to culture and the ideal; 
advocated the compatibility of the pantheistic with 
the deistic view of the world (1817-1895). 

CARROLL, LEWIS, pseudonym of C. L. Dodgson 
(q.v.), the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” with 
its sequel, ‘*‘ Through the Looking-Glass,”’ af 

CARRON OIL, a mixture of liXseed oil and lime water 
used in the treatment of burns. 

CARSE, the name given in Scotland to alluvial lands 
bordering on a river. 


CARP. 


. 
PARSON 
KIT, 5 hill trap 

: per and scout, born in 

Kentucky ; *was of service to the States in expedi- 

ion 2 territories from his knowledge of the 

_ habi Indians (1809-1868). 

.RSON. SIR EDWARD), British politician. 


niversity, and acted 
In 1900 he was made solicitor- 
general . The Irish crisis of 1913 and 

1914 found Carson at the head of the Ulster volun- 

teers raised to resist Home Rule, but the Great War 

settled the matter, and he took office again as 

_ Attorney-General in the 1915 coalition. He held 

various posts in the War Gabinet, and resigned in 

January, 1918., In 1921 he was raised to the 

_ peerage (1854— ). 

CARSTARES, WILLIAM, a Scottish ecclesiastic, born 

_ at Cathcart, near Glasgow; sent to Utrecht to 

studg theology; recommended himself to the 

regard of the Prince of Orange, and became his 
political adviser; accompanied him to England as 

_ ehaplain in 1688, and had no small share in bringing 

about the Revolution; controlled Church affairs 

in Scotland; was made Principal of Edinburgh 

_ University; was chief promoter of the Treaty of 
Union; was held in high esteem by his countrymen 
for his personal character as well as his public 
services (1649-1715). 

CARSTENS, ASMUS JAKOB, Danish artist, born in 
Sleswig; on the appearance of his great picture, 
“The Fall of the Angels,” rose at once into fame; 
was admitted to the Berlin Academy; afterwards 
studied the masters at Rome; brought back to 
Germany a taste for art; was the means of reviving 
it; treated classical subjects; quarrelled with the 
Academy; died in poverty at Rome (1754-1798). 

CARTAGENA, a naval port of Spain, on the Mediter- 
Tanean, with a capacious harbour; one of the 
oldest towns in it, founded by the Carthaginians ; 
was once the largest nava Jarsenal in Europe. Also 
capital of the Bolivar State in Colombia. 

CARTE, THOMAS, historian, a devoted Jacobite, 
born near Rugby; wrote a “ History of England,” 
which has proved a rich quarry of facts for subse- 
quent historians (1686-1754). 

CARTE-BLANCHE, a blank paper with a signature 
to be filled up with such terms of an agreement as 
the holder is authorised to accept in name of the 
person whose signature it bears. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH, an accomplished lady, born 
at Deal, friend of Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and others; a great Greek and Italian scholar; 
translated Epictetus and Algarotti’s exposition of 
Newton’s philosophy; some of her papers appear 
in the Rambler (1717-1806). 

CAR’ , JOHN, EARL GRANVILLE, eminent 
British statesman, orator, and diplomatist, entered 
Parliament 3:2 the Whig interest; his first speech 
Was in favour of the Protestant succession; after 
service as diplomatist abroad, was made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in which capacity he was 
brought into contact with Swift, first as an enemy 
but at length as a friend, and proved a successful 

» Viceroy ; in Parliament was head of the party 
opp@sed to Sir Robert Walpole, and of the subse- 
quent administration; his foreign policy has been 
in general approved of; had the satisfaction of 
Seeing the elder Pitt installed in office before he 
Tetired ; was a “‘ fiery, emphatic man” (1690-1763). 

TERET, PHILIP, English sailor and explorer, 
voyaged ingthe Southern Seas, and discovered 
oo islands, Pitcairn’s Island among the number ; 

CARTHAGE, an ancient maritime city, on a peninsula 
in the N. of Africa, near the site of Tunis, and 
founded by Pheenicians in 850 B.c.; originally the 
centre of a colony, it became the*capital of a wide- 
spread trading community, which even ventured to 
compete with, and at one time threatened, under 
Hannibal, to overthrow the power of Rome, in a 
series of protracted struggles known as the Punic 
Wars ; in the last of these it was taken and destroyed 
by Publius Cornelius SPipio in 146 B.c., after a siege 
of two years, though it rose again as a Roman city 
under the Crsars, and became a place of great 
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importance till burned in A.D. 698 by Hassan, the 
Arab; the struggle during the early part of its 
history was virtually a struggle for the ascendancy 
of the Semitic people over*the Aryan race in Eurg@. 

SIANS, a monastic order of a very severe 
type, founded by St. Bruno in 1086, each member 
of which had originally a single cell, even(giallys one 
consisting of two or three rooms with a garden, all 

of them opening into one corridor; they amassed 
considerable wealth, but were given to deeds of 
benefaction, and spent their time in study and 
contemplation, in consequence of which they figure 
not so much in the outside world as many other 
orders do. 

CARTIER, JACQUES, a French navigator, born at 
St. Malo, made three voyages to N. America in quest 
of a North-West passage, at the instance of Francis I. ; 
took possession of Canada in the name of France, 
by planting the French flag on its soil (1491-1557). 

CARTOONS, drawings or designs made on stiff paper 
for a fresco or other paintings, transferred by tracing 
or punching to the surface to be painted, the most 
famous of which are those of Raphael. 

CARTOUCHE, a notorious captain of a band of thieves, 
born in Paris, who was broken on the wheel alivegn 
the Place de Gréve (1698-1721). : 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND, inventor of t@e powe® 
loom and the carding machine, born in Nottingham- 
shire; a country parson; his invention, at first 
violently opposed, to his ruin for the time being, is 
now universally adopted; a grant of £10,000 was 
made him by Parliament in consideration of his 
services and in compensation for his losses; he had 
a turn for versifying as well as mechanical invention 
(1743-1823). 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN, brother of the preceding ; 
served in the navy and the militia, but left both 
services for political reasons; took to the study of 
agriculture, and the advocacy of radical political 
reform much in advance of his time (1740-1824). 

CARUS, KARL GUSTAV, a celebrated German physi- 
ologist, born at Leipzig; a many-sided man; 
advocate of the theory that health of body and 
mind depends on the equipoise of antagonistic 
principles (1789-1869). 

CARUSO, ENRICO, Italian tenor. Born in Florence, 
he first appeared on the stage there and met with 
tremendous success. Confining himself largely to 
opera, he drew large audiences in whatever part of 
the world he appeared (1874-1921). 

CARY, HENRY FRANCIS, translator of Dante, born 
at Gibraltar; his translation is admired for its 
fidelity as well as for its force and felicity (1772- 


1844). 

CARYATIDES, draped female figures surmounting 
columns and supporting entablatures; the corre- 
sponding male figures are called Atlantes. 

CASA, GIOVANNI DELLA, Italian statesman, Secretary 
of State under Pope Paul III.; wrote ‘‘ Galateo; 
or, the Art of Living in the World ”’ (1503-1556). 

CASABIANCA, LOUIS, a French naval officer, born 
in Corsica, who, at the battle of Aboukir, after 
securing the safety of his crew, blew up his ship 
and perished along with his son, who would not 
leave him (1755-1798). 

CASA’LE, a town on the Po; manufactures silk 


twist. 

CASANOVA, FRANCESCO, painter, born in London, 
of Venetian origin; painted landscapes and battle- 
pieces (1730-1805). 

CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, a clever Venetian adven- 
turer and scandalous impostor, of the Cagliostro 
type, who insinuated himself into the good graces 
for a time of all the distinguished people of the 
period, including even Frederick the Great, Voltaire, 
and others ; died in Bohemia after endless roamings ; 
wrote a long, detailed, brazen-faced account of his 
career of scoundrelism; was a brother of the pre- 
ceding (1725-1798). 

CASAS, BARTOLOMEO DE LAS, a Spanish prelate, 
distinguished for his exertions on behalf of the 
Christianisation and civilisation of the Indians of 
S. America (1474-1566). 

CASAUBON, ISAAC, an eminent classical scholar and 
commentator, born in Geneva; professor of Greek 
at Geneva and Montpellier, and afterwards of 
belles-lettres at Paris, invited thither by Henry IV., 
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MERIC, son o ng; accompanied 

mat father bes England ; held a church living under 

Oxford, ; became professor of Theology at 
Oxfo ary edited his father’s works (1599-1671). 

CASCADE MOUNTAINS, a range in Columbia that 
slopes down toward the Pacific from the Western 
Plateau, of which the Rocky Mountains form the 
eastern boundary; they are nearly parallel with the 
coast, and above 100 m. inland. 

CASEIN, a protein present in milk and cheese; it 
forms the basis of most of the patent foodstuffs 
obtained from milk and has extensive uses in the 
cotton industry. 

CASEMENT, ROGER, Irish spy. Knighted in 1911 
after years in the British consular service; he 
worked among Irish prisoners in Germany in 1915, 
and the following year landed in Ireland from a 
German boat to start a rebellion. For high treason 
he was deprived of his knighthood and hanged 
(1864-1916). 

CASERTA, a town in Italy, 20 m. from Naples, noted 
or a magnificent palace, built after plans supplied 

® by Vaiwitelli, one of the architects of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. 

CASHEL, a town in Tipperary, Ireland, 49 m. NE. 
of Cork; a bishop’s see, with a “ Rock” 300 ft. 
high, occupied by interesting ruins; it was formerly 
the seat of the kings of Munster. 

CASHMERE, or KASHMIR, a native Indian State, 
bordering upon Tibet, 120m. long and 80 m. wide, 
with beautiful scenery and a delicious climate, in a 
valley of the Himalayas, forming the basin of the 
Upper Indus, hemmed in by deep-gorged woods 
and snow-peaked mountains, and watered by the 
Jhelum, which spreads out here and there near it 
into lovely lakes; shawl weaving and lacquer-work 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 

CASIMIR, the name of five kings of Poland; the 
most eminent, Casimir III., called the Great; after 
distinguishing himself in wars against the Teutonic 
Knights, was elected king in 1333; recovered 
Silesia from Bohemia in two victories; defeated 
the Tartars on the Vistula, and annexed part of 
Lithuania; formed a code of laws, limiting both 
the royal authority and that of the nobles (1309- 


1370). 

CASIMIR-PERIER, JEAN PAUL PIERRE, president 
of the French Republic, born in Paris; a man of 
moderate views and firm character; was premier in 
1893; succeeded Carnot in 1894; resigned 1895, 
because, owing to misrepresentation, the office had 
become irksome to him (1847-1907). 

CASINO, a club-house or public building in Conti- 
nental towns provided with rooms for social gather- 
ings, music, dancing, billiards, and gambling. 

CASIRI, a Syro-Maronite religious leader, 
learned Orientalist (1710-1791). 

CASLON, WILLIAM, typefounder; born in Worcester- 
shire; was the father of modern types in printing 
(1692-1336). 

CASPARI, KARL PAUL, German theologian, born at 
Dessau ; professor at Christiania (1814-1892). 

CASPIAN SEA, an inland sea, partly in Europe and 
partly in Asia, the largest in the world, being 600 m. 
from N. to 8. and from 130 to 270 m. in breadth, 
with the Caucasus Mts. on the W. and the Elburz 
on the 8.; is the fragment of a larger sea which 
extended to the Arctic Ocean; shallow in the N., 
deep in the.8.; the waters, which are not so salt as 
the ocean, abound in fish, especially salmon and 
sturgeon. 

CASS, LEWIS, an emineft American statesman, a 
member of the Democratic party, and openly 
hostile to Great Britain; though in favour of slave- 
holding, a friend of the Union; wrote a “ History 
of the U.S. Indians ”’ (1782- 1866). 

CASSAGNAC, GRANIER DE, a French journalist; 


and a 


at first an Orleanist, became a supporter of the 
Empire; started several journals, which all died a 
natural death ; edited Le Pays, a semi-official organ ; 
embroiled himself in duels and lawsuits without 


number (1806-1880). 
CASSANDER, king of Macedonia, passed over in the 
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Seed Gertae te lied 
sister of Ale : 
mother oy Gente thus ius, securing himself 
rival claimants; left his son Philip as 
(354-297 B.c.). 

CASSANDRA, a beautiful Trojan fee 
of Priam and Hecuba, whom Rio endowed 
the gift of prophecy, but, as she had rejected t 
suit, doomed to utter prophecies which no one 
believe, as happened with her warnings of the 


and the fall of Troy, which were treated by her 


countrymen as the ravings of a lunatic ; her name 
is applied to anyonéy who entertains gloomy fore- 


bodings. 

CASSANO, a town in the 8S. of Italy; also a town near 
Milan, scene of a French victory under Vendéme 
in 1705, and a French defeat under Moreau in 1799. 

CASSATION, COURT OF, a court of highest and last 
appeal in France, appointed in the case of appeal 


to revise the forms of a procedure in an inferior 


court ; it consists of a president and vice-president, 
49 judges, a public prosecutor called the procureur- 
général, and six advocates-general; it consists of 
three sections: first, one to determine if the appeal 
should be received; second, one to decide in civil 
cases; and third, one to decide in criminal cases. 
CASSEL, capital of Hesse-Cassel, an interesting town, 
120 m. from Frankfort-on-Main ; it is the birthplace 


of Bunsen. 
CASSELL, JOHN, the publisher, born in Manchester ; 


a self-made man who knew the value of knowledge 
and did much to extend it; founded the firm of 
Cassell, Petter and Galpin, afterwards Cassell & Co. 
(1817-1865). 

CASSIANUS, JOANNES, an Eastern ascetic; came 
to Constantinople, and became a pupil of Chry- 
sostom, who ordained him ; founded two monasteries 
in Marseilles; opposed the extreme views of 
Augustine in regard to grace and free-will, and 
human depravity; and not being able to go the 
length of Pelagianism, adopted semi-Pelagianism, 
q.v. (360-448). 

CASSINI, name of a family of astronomers of the 
17th and 18th centuries, of Italian origin; dis- 
tinguished for their observations and discoveries 
affecting the comets, the planets, and the moon; 
they settled, father and son and grandson, in Paris, 
and became in succession directors of the observatory 
of Paris, the last of whom died in 1864, after com- 
pleting in 1793 a great topographical map of France 
begun by his father. 

CASSIODO’RUS, a Latin statesman and historian, 
born in Calabria; prime minister of Theodoric the 
Great and his successor; retired into a monastery 
about 70, and lived there nearly 30 years; wrote @ 
history of the Goths, and left letters of great 
historical value (468-568). 

CASSIOPE’IA, queen of Ethiopia, mc®her of Andro- 
meda, placed after death among the constellations ; 
a constellation well north in the northern sky of 
five stars in the figure of a W. ‘ 

CASSIQUIA’RE, a remarkable river in Venezuela, 
which, like a canal, connects the Rio Negro, "7 
affluent of the Amazon, with the Orinoco. @& 

CASSITER’IDES, islands in the Atlantic, which thd 
Phoenician sailors visited to procure tin; presumed 
to have been the Scilly Islands or Cornwall, which 
they adjoin. 

CASSITERITE, a mineral occurring in metamorphie 

rocks; it is the chief ore of tin and js mined where 

the rock has been weathered and lata down in de- 
posits. The chief workings are in Cornwall, Malay, 
Tasmania, West Africa, and South America. 

CASSIUS, CAIUS, chief conspirator against Ceesar; 
won over Brutus to join in the foul plot; soon after 
the deed was dene fled to Syria, and made himself 
master of it; joined his forces with those of Brutus 
at Philippi; repulsed on the right, thought all was 
lost ; withdrew into his tent, and called his freedmen 
to kill him; Brutus, in his lamentation over him, 
called him the “ last of the Romans”; d. 42 B.c. 

CASSIUS, SPURIUS, a Rom&n, thrice chosen consul, 
first time 502 B.c.; subdued the Sabines, made a 
league with the Latins, promoted an agrarian law, 


IA a fountain at the foot of Parassus sacred 
Miu ; named after a nymph who drowned 


Apollo. 
ET, bishop of Albi; procured the canonisation 
Jeni (1256-1317). 
FRANCISCO 


over t : 
to Seasacher and sign the capitulation of Bailén, 
in 1808; after this he served under Wellington in 
several engagements, and was commander of the 
Spanish army, ready, if required, to invade France 
in 1815 (1756-1852), 
CASTE, rank in society of an exclusive nature due to 
birth or origin, such as prevails among the Hindus 
especially. Among them there are originally two 
great classes, the twice-born and the once-born, 
4.e. those who have passed through a second birth, 
and those who have not: of the former there are 
four grades, Brahmans, or the priestly caste, from 
the mouth of Brahma; triyas, or the soldier 
caste, from the hands of Brahma: : Vaisyas, or 
the agricultural caste, from the loins of Brahma; 
and the Sudra, menials, from the feet of Brahma; 
notwithstanding which distinction often members 
of the highest class sink socially to the lowest level, 
and members of the lowest rise socially to the 


highest 
‘CASTEL, RENE-RICHARD, French poet and naturalist 
(1758-1832). 
-CASTELAR, EMILIO, a Spanish republican, born in 
Cadiz; an eloquent man and a literary ; appointed 
| dictator of Spain in 1873, but, not being equal to the 
exigency in the affairs of the State, resigned, and 
made way for the return of monarchy, though under 
- protest ; wrote a history of the ‘ Republican 
Movement in Europe” among other works of 
political interest (1832-1899). 
RE, a port on the coast of Italy, 115 m. 
SE. of Naples, the scene of Pliny’s death from the 
eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79. It takes its name 
from a castle built on it by the Emperor Frederick II. ; 
has a cathedral, arsenal, and manufactures. 

‘LLIO, SEBASTIANO, Protestant theologian, a 
protégé of Calvin for a time, till he gave expression 
to some heretical views, which led to a rupture; he 
ventured to pronounce the Song of Solomon a mere 
erotic poem (1515-1563). 

CASTIGLIONE, a town of Sicily, on N. slope of Etna, 
35 m. SW. cs Messina; famed for hazel nuts. 

CASTIGLIONE, COUNT. an accomplished Italian, 
born in Mantua; author of “Il Cortegiano,’ a 


manugl for courtiers, called by the Italians in 
admithtion of it “‘ The Golden Book”; had spent 
much of his time in courts in England and Spain, 


_, 4S well as Rome (1478-1529). 

‘dasrite, a central district of Spain, divided by the 
mountains of Castile into Old Castile in the N., and 

' New Castile in the S.; the former, consisting of a 

high bare plateau, bounded by mountains on the N. 
and on the §S., with a variable climate, yields wheat 
and good pasturage, and is rich in minerals; the 
latter, also @ableland, has a richer soil, and yields 
richer produce, breeds horses and cattle, and contains 
besides the quicksilver mines of Almaden. Both 
were at one time occupied by the Moors, and were 
created into a kingdom in the 11th century, and 
united to the crown of Spain in 1469 by the marriage 


of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
CASTLEF of Leeds, with 


RD, a town 10 m. SE. 
extensive glass-works. 

GH, LORD, entered political life as a 
member of the Irish Parliament, co-operated with 
Pitt in securing the a after which he entered 
the Imperial Parliamfent, became War Minister 
(1805), till the ill-fated Walcheren expedition and 
@ duel with Canning obliged him to resign; became 
Poreign Secretary in 1812, and the soul of the 


} 


1 resembling the ostrich, | 
2 emu, a native of Australia and | Cc 
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CASTOR AND POLLUX, the DioScuri, the twin sons 
of Zeus by Leda; the former great in horseman- 
ship, and the latter in boxing; famed for their 
mutual affection, so that when the former was slain 
the latter begged to be allowed to die with him, 
whereupon it was agreed they should spend a day 
in Hades alternatgly; were raised eventually to 
become stars in the sky, the Gemini, twin signs in 
the zodiac, rising and setting together; this name 
is also given to the electric phenomenon called St. 
Elmo’s Fire (q.v.). 

CASTREN, MATHIAS ALEXANDER, an eminent 
philologist, born in Finland, professor of the Fi 
Language and Literature in Helsingfors; travelled 
all over Northern Europe and Asia, and leat accoun' 
of the races he visited and their languages; trans- 
lated the ‘‘ Kalevala ”’ (g.v.), the epic of the Finns ; 
os preniarely: worn out with his labours (1813- 
1 


CASTRES, a town in the dep. of Tarn, 46 m. E. of 
Toulouse; was a Roman station, and one of the 
first places in France to embrace Calvinism. 

CASTRO, GUILLEN DE, a Spanish dramatist, author 
of the play of “* The Cid,”’ which gained him European 
fame; he began life as a soldier, became acquainted 
with Lope de Vega, and took to dramatic com- 
position (1569-1631). p 

CASTRO, INEZ DE, a royal heiress of the Spanish 
throne in the 14th century, the beloved wife of Don 
Pedro, heir of the Portuguese throne; put to death 
out of jealousy of Spain by the latter’s father, but 
on his accession dug out of her grave, arrayed in 
her royal robes, and crowned along with him, after 
which she was entombed again, and a magnificent 
monument erected over her remains. 

CASTRO, JOAO DE, a Portuguese soldier, born at 
Lisbon, distinguished for his exploits on behalf of 
Portugal; made viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, 
but died soon after in the arms of Francis Xavier 
(1500-1548). 

CASTRO, VACA DE, a Spaniard, sent out by Charles V. 
as governor of Peru, but addressing himself to the 
welfare of the natives rather than the enrichment 
of Spain, was recalled, to pine and die in prison in 


1558. 

CASTROGIOVANNI, a town in a strong position in the 
heart of Sicily, 3270 ft. above the sea-level; at one 
time a centre of the worship of Ceres, and with a 
temple to her. 

CASTRUCCIO-CASTRACANI, Duke of Lucca, and 
chief of the Ghibelline party in that town, the 
greatest war-captain in Europe in his @ay; lord 
of hundreds of strongholds ; wore on a high occasion 
across his breast a scroll, inscribed, ‘‘ He is what 
God made him,” and across his back another, 
inscribed, ‘‘He shall be what God will make” 
(1281-1328). 

CATACOMBS, originally underground quarries, after- 
wards used as burial-places for the dead, found 
beneath Paris and in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
as well as elsewhere; those around Rome, some 
40 in number, are the most famous, as having been 
used by the early Christjans, not merely for burial 
but for purposes of worship, and are rich in monu- 
ments of art and memorials of history. 

CATALANI, ANGELICA, a celebrated Italian singer 
and prima donna, born near Ancona; began her 
career in Rome with such success that it led to 


engagements over all the chief cities of Hurope, 
the enthusiasm which followed her reaching its 
climax when she came to England, where, on her 


first visit, she stayed eight years; by the failure of 
an enterprise in Paris she lost her fortune, but soon 
repaired it by revisiting the capitals of Europe: 
died of cholera in Paris (1779-1849). 
CATALONIA, old prov. of Spain, on the NE.:; has 


e 


wy 
F CATALYSIS 


a most fertile ot, which yields a luxuriant vegeta- 

tion; chief seat of manufacture in the country, 

, ed hence the ‘‘ Lanctshire of Spain ’’ ; the people 

specially distinguished from other Spaniards by 
their intelligence and energy. 

CATAL » the method of promoting a chemical 
action“by the addition of a small quantity of some 
substance which appears to take no part in the 
reaction and remains unchanged at the end. A 
large number of industrial processes depend upon a 
catalytic agent, e.g. in the contact process for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, and 
oxygen will only combine to give the trioxide when 
heated if a small quantity of platinum is present. 
It has been found that impurities may ‘“‘ poison ” 
the catalyst and retard or prevent the action. 

CATAMAR’ CA, NW. prov. of the aAraenting Republic ; 
Tich in minerals, especially co 

CATANIA, an ancient city at tlfe oi of Etna, to the 
S., on a plain called the Coranaee of Sicily; has 
been several times devastated by the eruptions of 
Etna, particularly in 1169, 1669, and 1693; manu- 
factures silk, linen, and articles of amber, &c., 

ee exports sulphur, grain, and fruits. 

TANZA‘RO, a city in Calabria, 6 m. from the Gulf 
® of Squig¥ace, with an old castle of Robert Guiscard. 
CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE, Kant’s name for the 

self-derived moral law, ‘‘ universal and binding 

on every rational will, a commandment of the 
autonomous, one and universal reason.”’ 

CATEGORIES are either classes under which all our 
Notions of things inay be grouped, or classes under 
which all our Thoughts of things may be grouped ; 
the former called Logival, we owe to Aristotle, and 
the latter called Metaphysical, we owe to Kant. 
The Logical, so derived, that group our notions, are 
ten in number: Substance or Being, Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, Place, Time, Position, Possession, 
Action, Passion. The Metaphysical, so derived, 
that group our thoughts, are twelve in number: 
(1) as regards quantity, Totality, Plurality, Unity; 
(2) as regards quality, Reality, Negation, Limita- 
tion; (3) as regards relation, Substance, Accident, 
Cause and Effect, Action and Reaction; (4) as 
regards modality, Possibility and Impossibility, 
Existence and Non-existence, Necessity and Con- 
tingency. John Stuart Mill resolves the categories 
into five: Existence, Co-existence, Succession, 
Causation, and Resemblance. 

CATESBY, ROBERT, born in Northamptonshire, a 
Catholic of good birth : concerned in the famous 
Gunpowder Plot; shot dead three days after its 
discovery by officers sent to arrest him (1573-1605). 

CATH’ARI, or CATHARISTS, i.e. purists or puritans, 
a sect of presumably Gnostic derivation, scattered 
here and there under different names over the S. 
and W. of Europe during the Middle Ages, who 
held the Manichzean doctrine of the radically sinful 
nature of the flesh, and the necessity of mortifying 
all its desires and affections to attain purity of soul. 

CATHAY, the name given to China by Marco Polo and 
medieval writers, which it still bears in Central 


Asia. @ 

CATHCART, EARL, a British general and diplomatist. 
born in Renfrewshire; saw service in America and 
Flanders; distinguished himself at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen; represented England at the 
court of Russia and the Congress of Vienna (1755— 


1843). 

CATHCART, SIR GEORGE, a lieutenant-general, son 
of the preceding; enlisted in the army: served in 
the later Napoleonic wars; was present at on 
Bras and Waterloo; was governor of the Cape; 
brought the Kaffir war to a successful conclusion ; 
ity in the Crimea afd fell at Inkerman (1794— 


CATHEDRAL, the principal church in a diocese, 
which contains the throne of the bishop as his seat 
of authority; is of a rank corresponding to the 
dignity of the bishop; the governing body consists 
of the dean and chapter. 

CATHELINEAU, JACQUES, a famous leader of the 
Vendéans in their revolt against the French Re- 
public on account of a conscription on its behalf ; 
a peasant by birth; mortally wounded in attacking 
Nantes; he is remembered by the peasants of La 
Vendée as the ‘ Saint of Anjou ”’ (1759-1793). 
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His Mother as her sole husband, who 
ring. Festival, Nov. 25. 
CATHERINE L., wife of Peter the Great and empres 
of Russia, daughter of a Livonian peasant ; ; -e 
little stumpy body, very brown, vangely 
chased about from the bottom bing the Bony of he 
world, had once been a kitchen we Lad 
married first to a Swedish dragoon, became after- 
wards the mistress of Erne Menschikoff, and then 
of Peter the ¢ Great, gvho eventually married her s 
succeeded as efnpress, with Menschikoff as 
minister ; os a time ruled well, put in the end ga 
herself up to dissipation and died (1680-1727). 
CATHERINE I1., THE GREAT, empress of Russia, 
at Stettin, daughter of Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst ; 
‘‘a most clever, clear-eyed, stout-hearted wenan ” 
became the wife of Peter III., a scandalous mortal 
who was dethroned and then murdered, leaving her 
empress; ruled well for the country, and though 
her character was immoral and her reign despotic 
and often cruel, her efforts at reform, the patronage 
she accorded to literature, science, and philosophy, 
and her diplomatic successes, entitle her to a high 
rank among the sovereigns of Russia; she reign 
from 1763 to 1796, and it was during the course of 
her reign, and under the sanction of it, that Europe 
ae the three partitions of Poland (1729- 
CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI, daughter of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, wife of Henry II. of France, and mother of 
his three successors; on the accession of her second 
son, Charles IX.—for the reign of her first, 
Francis II., was very brief—acted as regent during 
his minority; joined heart and soul with the 
Catholics in persecuting the Huguenots, and per- 
suaded her son to issue the order which resulted in 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew; on his death, 
which occurred soon after, she acted as regent 
during the minority of her third son, Henry IIL, 
and lived to see both herself and him detested by 
the whole French people, and this although she was 
during her ascendancy the patroness of the arts and 
of literature (1519-1589). 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON, fourth daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and wife of 
Henry VIII., her brother-in-law as widow of Arthur, 


from whom and at whose instance, after 18 years of © 


married life, and after giving birth to five children, 


she was divorced on the plea that as she had been — 


his brother’s wife before, it was not lawful for him 
to have her; after her divorce she remained in the 
country, led an austere religious life, and died 


broken-hearted. The refusal of the Pope to sanction — 


this divorce led to the final rupture of the English 
Church from the Church of Rome (1885-1536). 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, the wife of Charles II. 
of England, of the royal house of Portugal; was 
unpopular in the country as a Catholic and rel ected A 
by her husband, on whose death, however, she 
returned to Portugal, and did the duties ably of 
regent for her brother Don Pedro (1638-1708. ‘ 

CATHERINE OF SIENNA, born at Sienna, a sister of 
the Order of St. Dominic, and patron saint of the 
Order ; 
the marks which by favour of Christ she bore on her! 
body of His sufferings on the Cross (1347-1380). 
Festival, April 30. 

CATHERINE OF VALOIS, daughter “%f Charles VI. 
of France, and wife of Henry V. of England, who, on! 
his marriage to her, was declared heir to the throne! 


of France, with the result that their son was after-| 


wards, while but an infant, crowned king of both. 
countries; becoming a widow, she married Owen) 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, w hereby a grandson of’ 
his succeeded to the English throne as Henry VII..; 
and the first of the Tudors (1401-1488). 
CATHERINE PARR, the sixth wife of Henry VIII.. 
and the daughter of a Westmorland knight; was of 
the Protestant faith and q@noxious to the Catho ce 
faction, who trumped up a charge against her of 
heresy and treason, from which, however, shel 
cleared herself to the satisfaction of the king, over 


celebrated for her ecstasies and visions and © 


ee 


| 
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n 1708, 
and declared Robespierre 
uittee of Public Safety bad her 


Hi IPATIC the name given to the 

on in 1829 of the Roman Catholics of the 

ited | dom from disabilities which precluded 

ir election to ‘office in the State, so that they are 

le now to any save the Lord Chancellorship of 
nd and offices representative of royalty. 

; hame, equivalent to 

epistles in the New 

‘estame | to any community in 

f ” but to rig and given eventually to 

aad ation by St. P 


or LUCIUS SERGIUS CATILINA, a Roman 

i an able man, but unscrupulously am- 
+ Fa Pana in his political designs, he 

od a conspiracy against the State, which was 

@rinced and exposed by Cicero, a discovery which 
obliged him to leave the city; he tried to stir up 
ty outside; this too being discovered by 

, an army was sent against him, when an 

aera ensued, in which, fighting desperately, 

i slain, 62 B.c. 

AT, NICOLAS, a marshal of France, born in 
>a oy ; one of the greatest military captains under 

Louis XIV.; defeated the Duke of Savoy twice 

over, though defeated by Prince Eugéne and com- 

to retreat; was an able diplomatist as well 
3 military strategist (1637-1712). 

CATLIN, GEORGE, a traveller among the North 
American Indians, and author of an illustrated work 

on their life and manners; spent eight years among 

them (1796-1872). 

DIONYSIUS, name of the author of a book of 

maxims in verse, held in high favour during the 
Middle Ages; nothing is known of the author. 

aN MARCUS PORTIUS, or CATO MAJOR, sur- 

-mamed Censor, Priscus, and Sapiens, born at 
Tusculum, of a good family, and trained to rustic, 
frugal life; after serving occasionally in the army, 
removed to Rome; became in succession censor, 

_ edile, pretor, and consul ;_ served in the second Punic 

war, towards the end of. it, and subjugated Spain; 

was a Roman of the old school; disliked and 

_ denounced all innovations, as censor dealt sharply 

_ with them; sent on an embassy to Africa, was so 

_ struck with the increasing power and the threaten- 
ingly evil ascendancy of Carthage that on his return 
he urged its demolition, and in every speech which 
he delivered afterwards he ended with the words, 
Ceterum censeo Carthaginem esse delendam, ‘* But, 
be that as it may, my opinion is Carthage must be 
destroyed ”’ (234-149 B.c.). 

CATO, MARCUS PORTIUS, or CATO THE YOUNGER, 
or UTICENSIS, great-grandson of the former, and a 
somewhat pedantic second edition of him ; fortified 

_ himself by study of the Stoic philosophy ; ; con- 
ceived a distrust of the public men of the day, 
Cesar among the number; preferred Pompey to 

shimgand sided with him; after Pompey’s defeat 

- retired to Utica, whence his surname, and stabbed 
himself to death rather than fall into the hands of 
Cesar (95—46 B.c.). a al 

SATO-STREET CONSPIRACY, an __ insignificant, 
abortive plot, headed by one Thistlewood, to 
assassinate Castlereagh and other ministers of the 
Crown in 18); so called from their place of meeting 
off the Edgeware Road, London. 

CATRAIL, an old Roman earthwork, 50 m. long, 
passing S. from near Galashiels through Selkirk 
and Roxburgh, or from the Cheviots; it is known 
by the name of the “‘ Devil’s Dyke.” 

CATS, JACOB, a Dutch poet and statesman, venerated 
in Holland as “Father Cats”; his works are 
written in a simple, natural style, and abound in 
wise maxims; he did service as a statesman; twice 
visited England as an envoy, and was knighted by 
Charles I. (1577-1660) 

CATSKILL “MOUNTAINY, a@ group of mountains, of 
steep ascent and with rocky summits, in New York 
State, W. of the Hudson, none of them exceeding 
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CAVAIGNAC 


* to shipping on account of, the 
CATTERMOLE, GEORGE, artist, born in Norfolk; 
illustrated Britton’s s ** English Cath - 


edrals, 
Waverley Novels, and the “ Historical Annual ” 
by his brother; painted mostly in water-colour; 
his subjects chiefly from English history (1800- 


1868). 

CATTLE PLAGUE, or Rinderpest, a disease which 
affects ruminants, but especially bovine cattle; 
indigenous to the East, Russia, Persia, India, and 
China, and imported into Britain only by contagion 
of some kind ; the most serious outbreaks were in 
1865 and 1872. 

CATULLUS, GAIUS VALERIUS, the great Latin lyric 
poet, born at Verona, a man of wealth and good 
standing, being, it would seem, of the equestrian 
order; associated with the best wits in Rome; fell 
in love with Clodia, a patrician lady, who was the 
inspiration, both in peace and war, of many of MMs 
effusions, and whom he addresses as Lesbia; th 
death of a brother affected him deeply, afd was th 
occasion of the production of one of the most 
pathetic elegies ever penned; in the civic strife of 
the time he sided with the senate, and opposed 
Cesar to the length of directing against him a 
coarse lampoon (87—54 B.C.). 

CAUCA, a river in Colombia, S. America, which falls 
ae the Magdalena after a northward course of 

m. 

CAUCASIA, a prov. of Russia, geographically divided 
into Cis-Caucasia on the European side, and Trans- 
Caucasia on the Asiatic side of the Caucasus, with 
an area four times as large as England. 

CAUCASIAN RACE, a name adopted by Blumenbach 
to denote the Indo-European race, from the fine 
type of a skull of one of the race found in Georgia. 

CAUCASUS, an enormous mountain range, 750 m. 
in length, extending from the Black Sea ESE. to 
the Caspian, in two parallel chains, with tablelands 
between, bounded on the S. by the valley of the 
Kur, which separates it from the tableland of 
Armenia; snow-line higher than that of the Alps; 
has fewer and smaller glaciers; has no active 
volcanoes, though there is abundant evidence of 
voleanic action. 

CAUCHON, bishop of Beauvais, infamous for the 
iniquitous part he played in the trial and condemna- 
tion of Joan of Arc; d. 1443. 

CAUCHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, BARON, mathematician, 
born in Paris; wrote largely on physical subjects ; 
his ‘‘ Memoir’’ on the theory of the waves sug- 
gested the undulatory theory of light; professor of 
Astronomy at Paris; declined to take the oath 
_ > sierra to Napoleon III., and retired (1789- 


CAUDINE FORKS, a narrow mountain gorge in 
Samnium, in which, during the second Samnite war, 
a Roman army was entrapped and caught by the 
Samnites, who obliged them to pass under the yoke 
in token of subjugation, 321 B.o. 

CAUL, a membrane covering the head of some children 
at birth, to which a magical virtue was at one time 
ascribed, and which, on that account, was rated 
high and sold often at a high price. 

CAULAINCOURT, ARMAND, MARQUIS DE, a French 
general and statesman of the Empire, a faithful 
supporter of Napoleon, who conferred on him a 
peerage, with the title of Duke of Vicenza, of which 
he was deprived at the*® Restoration; represented 
Napoleon at the Congress of Chatillon (1772-1827), 

CAUTERETS, a fashionable watering-place in the 
dep. of the Hautes-Pyrénées, 3250 ft. above the sea, 
with sulphurous springs of very ancient repute, 25 in 
number, and of varying temperature. 

CAVAIGNAC, LOUIS EUGENE, a distinguished French 
general, born in Paris; appointed governor of 
Algeria in 1849, but recalled to be head of the 
executive power in Paris the same year; appointed 
dictator, suppressed the insurrection in June, after 
the most obstinate and bloody struggle the streets 
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CENCI, Yeh e Boman Seuuiy -celsbratea for thee 
_ armas and misfortunes as well as their wealth. 
.cesco Cenci was twice married, had had twelve 
dren by his first wife, whom he treated cruelly ; 
after his second marriage cruelly treated the children 
o® his first wife, but conceived a criminal passion for 
the youngest of them, a beautiful girl named 
Beatrice, whom he outraged, upon which, being unable 
to bring him to justice, she, along with her step- 
mother and a brother, hired two assassins to murder 
him; the crime was found out, and all three were 
beheaded (1599); this is the story on which Shelley 
founded his tragedy, but it is now discredited. 

» MONT, one of the Cottian Alps, over “which 
Napoleon constructed a pass 6884 ft. high in 1802— 
1810, through which a tunnel 74 m. long passes 
from Modane to Bardonnéche, connecting France 
with Italy; the construction of this tunnel cost 
£3,000,000, and Napoleon’s pass a tenth of the sum. 

CENOTAPH, the British national War Memorial in 
Whitehall, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

CENSORS, two magistrates of ancient Rome, who 
held office at first for five years and then eighteen 

qmonths, and whose duty it was to keep a register of 
the citizens, guard the public morals, collect the 
© public myvenue, and superintend the public property. 

CENSUS, a periodical numbering of the people, now 
held in Britain every ten years. The first in 
England was that of 1801. 

CEN’ TAURS, a savage race living between Pelion and 
Ossa, in Thessaly, and conceived of at length by 
Pindar as half men and half horses, treated as 
embodying the relation between the spiritual and 
the animal in man and-nature, in all of whom the 
animal prevails over the spiritual, except in Chiron, 
who therefore figures as the trainer of the heroes of 
Greece ; in the mythology they figure as the progeny 
of Centaurus, son of Ixion (g.v.) and the cloud, their 
mothers being mares. 

CENTIGRADE SCALE, the thermometric scale having 
the freezing-point of water 0° and the boiling-point 
100°. It is used for everyday purposes in most of 
the countries of the world except Germany and the 
English-speaking countries, and for scientific pur- 
poses everywhere. It was introduced by Celsius. 
To change a Centigrade reading to Fahrenheit 
multiply by nine, divide by five, and add cull : 
toRéaumur, multiply by 4 and divide by 

CENTRAL AMERICA, territory of fertile "iableland 
sloping gradually to both oceans, occupied chiefly 
by a number of small republics, lying between 
Tehuantepec and Panama in N. America; it 
includes the republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
St. Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and a few 
adjoining fractions of territory. 

CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, a portion of the Northern 
Territory which under the Northern Australia Act 
of 1926 was divided into two parts, North (q.v.) and 
Central respectively ; Central A. extends from the 
20th parallel of south latitude to the borders of 
South A., is bounded on the W. by W. Australia, 
and on the E. by Queensland; it is administered by 
a Govesxament Resident who is assisted by an 
Advisory Council; area 236,564 sq. m.; is traversed 


by the MacDonnell and James ranges; produces 
gold and mica. 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY BOARD, THE, the body 


established in 1927 under the Electricity Supply 
Act to supervise regional schemes for the supply of 
electric power. 
CENTRAL INDIA, includes a group of feudatory 
States lying between = ieiphamamae in the N. and 
Central Provinces in the 8 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, States partly British and 
deb native occupying’ the N. of the Deccan, and 
ying between the Nerbudda and the Godavary. 
CENTRE OF GRAVITY, that point of a body through 
which the resultant of the earth’s attractive forces 
on all its particles passes. A body behaves as if its 
whole mass were concentrated at its centre of 
ravit 
CEOS, ie of the Cyclades, a small island 13 m. by 
8 m., yields fruits; was the birthplace of Simonides 
and Bacchylides. 
CEPHALOPODS, a group of marine molluscs, including 
cuttle fishes, squids, and nautilus, and the extinct 
ammonites (q¢.v.). 


CENCI 120 
CEP. 


CEPHALUS, king of Thessaly, whe. having 


CEPHEIDS, a class of variable stars of average period 


CERBERUS, 


CERI’GO, an Ionian island, the southernmost, the 


CERRO DE PASCO, a town in Peru, 14,200 ft. above 
CERUTTI, a Jesuit, born at Turin; became a Revolu- 


CERVANTES-SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE, the author 


CERVIN, MONT. the French name for the Matterhorn, 


CESAREWITCH, the eldest son and heir of the Czars 
CE’SARI, GIUSEPPE, sometimes called ARPINO, an 


CESAROTTI, an Italian poet, trans.ator of the “‘ Tliad ” 


CESTUS, a girdle worn by Greek and Roman women, 


CETEOSAURUS, a species of dinosaur somewhat 


CETINJE, the former capital Uf Montenegro, in a valley 


CETTE, a seaport, trading, and manufacturing town, 


& 
CETTE! " 
NIA, the largest of the Ionian 


HALO 
30 m. long, the ancient Samos; yields grapes 
olive oil. 


tarily killed his wife Procris, in despair iu inl 
to death with the same weapon. He 
temporary of Plato. 


7 days, whose variation is not due to eclipse (see 
BINARY STARS and ALGOL). These pulsatory stars 
are generally found in clusters. No satisfactory 
explanation of the cause of their variation has been 
found, although their periods have been shown to 
depend upon their absolute brightness. 

’, the largest S. Moluccas Islands, yields 
sago, which is chiefly cultivated apd largely exported. — 
the three-headed or three-throated 
monster that guarded the entrance to the nether 
world of Pluto; could be soothed by music, and 
tempted by honey; only Hercules overcamelthim by 
sheer strength, dragging him by neck and crop to 
the upper world. 7 

,» the Latin name for Demeter (g¢.v.); also the 
name of one of the asteroids, the first discovered by 
Piazzi in 1801. 


ancient Cythera; yields wine and fruits. 

S, a heresiarch of the first century, whom, 
according to tradition, St. John held in special 
ea presumably as denying the Father and 

e Son. 
» one of the rare earth group of metallic 
elements, found in monazite sand 


the sea-level, with the richest silver mine in 8. 
America. 


tionary in France; pronounced the funeral oration 
at the grave of Mirabeau in 1789. 


of ‘“‘ Don Quixote,” born at Alcala de Henares; was 
distinguished in arms before he became distin- 
guished in letters; fought in the battle of Lepanto 
like a very hero, and bore away with him as a 
““maimed soldier’? marks of his share in the 
struggle; sent on a risky embassy, was captured 
by pirates and remained in their hands five years; 
was ransomed by his family at a cost which beggared 
them, and it was only when his career as a soldier 
closed that he took himself to literature; began 
as a dramatist before he devoted himself to prose 
romance; wrote no fewer than 30 dramas; the 
first part of the work which has immortalised his’ 
name appeared in 1605, and the second in 1615; 
it took the world by storm, was translated into all 
the languages of Europe, but the fortune which was 
extended to his book did not extend to himself, for 
he died poor some ten days before his great con- 
temporary, William Shakespeare; though care- 
lessly written, “Don Quixote’’ is one of the few 
books of all time, and is as fresh to-day as when it 
was first written (1547-1616). 


14,705 ft., the summit of the Pennine Alps, between 
Valais and Piedmont. & « 


of Russia before the revolution. 


eminent Italian painter ; painted a series of frescoes 
in the Conservatorio of the Capitol illustrative of 
events in the history of Rome (1568-1640). 

and ** Ossian ’’ into Italian (1730-1808). 

especially the girdle of Aphrodite, so emblazoned 
with symbols of the joys of love that no susceptible 


soul could resist the power of it; it was borrowed 
by Hera to captivate Zeus. 


resembling a whale. Remains of this reptile have 
been found in the Oolite Beds of the Jurassic in 
England. It was a herbiyorous quadruped. 

2000 ft. high; now in Jugo-Slavia. 


on a tongue of land between the lagoon of Thau and 


separating 


nn¢ aumen Salads fname S000 to C68 H 
‘DAE sae Grapannntion against the 
sts under Louis X1V 


n pear-shaped island about the size of 
otland, separated from to which it geo- 
a and YB. of which it lies, by 

= © broad ; comprises a lofty, central 
umerous peaks, the highest Talla- 
galla, aone't _ and a broad border of well-watered 
plains. It was an ancient centre of civilisation ; the 
soil mond wares } fertile; the climate is hot, but 
Sepetin Seem on the mainland; the chief 

tea, cinnamon, and tobacco; the 

— yield satin-wood, ebony, &c.; the cocoa- 

nut palm abounds; there are extensive deposits of 

iron, anthracite, and plumbago; precious stones, 
sapphires, rubies, amethysts, &c., are in consider- 
able quantities; the pearl fisheries are a valuable 

. government monopoly. The chief exports are tea, 

Tice, cotton goods, and coal. Two-thirds of the 

people are Singhalese and Buddhists; there are 6000 

Europeans. The island is a crown colony, the 
largest in the British Empire, administered by a 

governor executive and legislative councils; 

) with ti d legislati ils 

the capital and chief port is Colombo 

CEZANNE, PAUL, French painter. One of the 

_ pioneers of Impressionism, his work was for long 

_ rejected by the Salon, though his pictures are to be 

found in the Louvre. Landscapes and flowers were 

his forte (1839-1906). 

-CHABAS, FRANCOIS, a French Egyptologist, born in 
Briancon; his works have contributed much to 
elucidate the history of the invasion and repulsion 
of the Hyksos in Egypt (1817-1882). 

OT, a member of the National Convention 
of France, a “disfrocked Capuchin,’ adjured 
“ Heaven,” amid enthusiasm, “ that at least they 
7, have done with kings’”’; guillotined (1759- 

CHACKTAW INDIANS. See CHOCKTAW. 

CHAD, LAKE, a shallow lake in the Sahara, of varied 
extent according as the season is dry or rainy; at 
its largest covering an area as large as England, and 
abounding in hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, &c., 
as well as waterfowl and fish. 

CHADBAND, REV. MR., a character in Dickens’ 

-** Bleak House.’’ 

CHADWICK, SIR EDWIN, an English social reformer, 
born in Manchester, associated with measures 
bearing upca sanitation and the improvement of 
the poor-laws, and connected with the administration 
of them (1801-1890). 

CHZRONEA, a town in Beeotia, where Philip of 
Macedon defeated the Athenians and extinguished 
the liberties of Greece. 

. COUNT DE, a favourite of Louis XIII., 
acctised of conspiracy against Richelieu, arrested at 
Nantes, and beheaded (1599-1626). 

CHALCEDON, a city of Bithynia, at the entrance of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, where the fourth Council 
of the Church was held in 451, which defined the 
orthodox conception of Christ as God-man. 

CHALCEDON™, rock found in the form of pebbles 
composed of concentric layers of silica, often of 
different colours. The centre is sometimes filled 
with a crystalline mass of quartz. | They have been 
formed by deposition in the cavities of rocks by 
percolating water. 

CHALCIDICE, the three-fingered ‘peninsula of the 
Balkan territory stretching into the A2gean Sea. 
CHALLCIS, the ancient capital of Eubcea or Negropont,. 

CHALDEA, ancient name for Babylonia. 


CHALIAPINE, THEODORE IVANOVITCH, Russian 
singer. Brought up ajshoemaker, he gained a place 
in a cathedral choir. In 1890 he joined an opera 
company as a bass and later was in the State operas 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg, since when he has 


Spain, | CHALIER, a 


© of low mountains on the exstera | 
of France, 
from those of the Loire and. 


- WO ae 
Par 


appeared in wre a Fae if an 
(1873- ). 


pone Be at Lyons; his preacwed od the signal 
inaarsecdion at Lyons against the Convention (1 47 


XPEDITION, a scientific @xpedition 
se out by the British Government in the Chal- 
lenger in 1872 in the interest of science, and under 
the management of scientific experts, to various 
stations over the globe, to explore the ocean, and 
ascertain all manner of facts regarding it open to 
observation, an expedition which concluded its 
operations in 1876, of which as many as 50 volumes 
of reports have been compiled. oe i 

NER, RICHARD, a Roman Catholic bishop, 
born at Lewes; a zealous Catholic, author of 
** Garden of the Soul,’ a popular devotional book, 
as well as several @ontroversial works (1691-1781). 

LEXANDER, a miscellaneous writer, 
born at Aberdeen : ; settled in London; edited the 
‘* British Essayists ’” in 45 vols., and author of “*A 
General Biographical Dictionary ”? (1759-1834). 
CHALMERS, GEORGE, an English publicist, born at 
Fochabers, author of ‘‘ An Account, Historical and 
Topographical, of North Britain ”’ (174291825).  ] 
CHALMERS, JAMES, Scottish missionary and ex- 
plorer; visited Raratonga and New Guinea, in the 
latter island contributing greatly to the establish- 
ment of the British protectorate ; killed by cannibals 


(1841-1901). 

CHALMERS, THOMAS, a celebrated Scottish ecclesi- 
astic and pulpit orator, born at Anstruther, Fife ; 
he was not much of a scholar or even a theologian, 
but a great man, and a great force in the religious 
life of his country; though the first pulpit-orator 
of his day, and though he wrote largely as well as 
eloquently, he left no writings worthy of him except 
the ‘‘ Astronomical Discourses’’ perhaps, to per- 
petuate his memory; he was distinguished for his 
practical sagacity, and was an expert at organisation 
(1780-1847). 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, capital of the French dep. 
of Marne, 100 m. E. of Paris, where Attila was 
defeated by the Romans and Goths in 451; 
Napoleon III. formed a camp near it for the training 
of troops. ?: 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE, a trading centre some 80 m. 
N. of Lyons; manufactures machinery, glass, paper, 
and chemicals. 

CHALUS, chief town of the French dep. of Haute- 
Vienne, where Richard Coeur de Lion was mortally 
wounded in 1199 by an arrow. 

CHAM, the pseudonym of the French caricaturist 
Amédee de Noé, famous for his humorous delinea- 
tions of Parisian life (1819-1879). 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, a French legislative 
assembly, elected now by universal suffrage. 

HAMBERLAIN, RT. HON. ARTHUR NEVILLE, 
British politician. Second son of Joseph Chamber 
lain, he spent his early life in municipal politics in 
Birmingham, where he was Lord Mayo In 1922 
he became Postmaster-General under Bonar Law, 
was Minister of Health in 1923, and succeeded 
Baldwin as Chancellor of the Exchequer the same 
year. In Baldwin’s second Government of 1924- 
1929 he was Minister of Health and fostered the 
Derating Bill (1869-— ys 

CHAMBERLAIN, RT. HON. JOSEPH, born in London, 
connected as a business man with Birmingham; 
after serving the latter city in a municipal capacity, 
was elected the parliamentary representative in 
1876; became President of the Board of Trade 
under Mr. Gladstone irs 1880, and chief promoter 
of the Bankruptcy Bill; broke with Mr. Gladstone 
on his Home Rule measure for Ireland, and joined 
the Liberal-Unionists; distinguished himself under 
Lord Salisbury as Colonial Secretary. It was he 
who raised the tariff reform issue in 1905 which led 
to the defeat of the Conservative party (1836-1914), 

CHAMBERLAIN, RT. HON. SIR JOSEPH AUSTEN, 
British politician. Elder son of Joseph C hamberlain, 
he entered Parliament as a Liberal-Unionist in 1892, 
and became a Lord of the Admiralty three years 
later, being made Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1903. On the fall of the Unionists in 1905 he 


i) 


Governm 
again Chanealles of ths eat 
the fall of the Coalition he was leader 
in 1924 he joined Baldwin’s 
ment as Foreign Secretary, holding vue post 
vernment fell in 1929 (1863-— 
EPHRAIM, an English writer, ae, in 
Kendal, author of a cyclopedia which bears his 
name, and which formed the basis of subsequent 
ones, as Johnson confessed it did of his Dictionary 
(1680-1750). 
CHAMBERS, GEORGE, an English marine painter, 
born at Whitby (1803-1840). 

ERS, ROBERT, brother of the succeeding and 
in the same line of life, but of superior accomplish- 
ments, especially literary and scientific, which 
served him well in editing the publications issued 
by the firm; was the author or a great many works 
of a historical, biographical, and scientific, as well 
as literary interest ; wrote the ‘‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,” a book on evolutionary lines which made no 
small stir at the time of publication, 1844, and for 
w@ time afterwards, the authorship of which he was 


slow to own (1802-1871). 

O.AAMBERS, born at Peebles; appren- 
ticed to a bookseller in Edinburgh, and commenced 
business on his own account in a small way; edited 
with his brother the ‘“‘ Gazetteer of Scotland ” ; 
started, in 1832, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal to 
meet a "demand of the time for popular instruction ; 
in company with his brother founded a printing 
and publishing establishment ; was a distinguished 
Edinburgh citizen, and did much for the expansion 
and improvement of the city (1800-1883). 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM, architect, born at 
Stockholm, of Scottish origin ; architect of Somerset 
co was of the Johnson circle of wits (1726- 

CHAMBERY, chief town of dep. of Savoy, in a beautiful 
district; is the ancient capital, and contains the 
castle, of the dukes of Savoy ; manufactures cloth, 
ed ani soap, and textile fabrics; is also a summer 
resort. 

gt aan a head-stream of the Congo, N. of Lake 

yassa. 

CHAMBORD, spacious chateau in the dep. of Loire- 
et-Cher, France, built by Francis I.; after being 
long a residence for royalty and people of distinction, 
was presented in 1821 to the Duc de Bordeaux, the 
Comte de Chambord. 

CHAMBORD, COMTE DE, Duc de Bordeaux, son of 
the Duc de Berri and grandson of Charles X., born 
in Paris; exiled in 1830, he sought refuge in Hngland 
with his grandfather; his father and grandfather 
being dead, the monarchical party resolved to 
attempt a restoration in his behalf in 1872, but he 
refused to adopt the tricolour flag of the Revolution, 
and the scheme was abandoned, a like opportunity 
offering itself twice before being let slip; died at 
Frohsdorf, in Austria, without issue (1820-1883). 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE, a name given to certain courts 
of justise established to try certain cases that 
required to be sharply dealt with; they were held 
at night, and even when held in the daytime, with 
lighted torches; a court of the kind was instituted 
for —_ = the Huguenots in 1530, and again in 1680 
and 1 

CHAMFORT, NICOLAS, French wit and littérateur, 
born in Auvergne ; ‘took to the Revolution, but 
offended the leaders, and, being threatened with 
arrest, committed suicide; he was a born cynic, 
and was famous for his keen insight into human 
nature and his sharp criticisms of it, summed up in 
a collection of maxims ‘he left, as well as for his 
anecdotes in incisive portraiture of character 
(1741-1794). ; 

CHAMILLARD, Minister of Finance and of War under 
Louis XIV. ; “distinguished himself by his in- 
capacity ” (1651-1721). 

CHAMISSO, ADELBERT VON, a German naturalist 
and litterateur, born in France, but educated in 
Berlin ; is famous for his poetical productions, but 
especially as the author of “ Peter Schlemihl,”’ the 
man who lost his shadow, which has been trans- 
lated into nearly every European language; he 
wrote several works on natural history (1781- ~1838). 


t of office till 1915, when he joined the 
out of offee till 19 hhe joined the 


Paris; the 
(1717-1773). ; 

CHAMPAGNE, an ancient provene of FER.) ‘.r m. 

jong by 150 broad, annexed to the Crown 1286, — 

including the deps. of Aube, Haute-Marne, 
aly and Ardennes; the province where the win 
of the name is principally manufactured. 

CHAMP-DE- a large space of ground in Paris 
between the re iy of the Ecole Militaire and tk 
left bank of the Seine; the scene of the Fede 
Féte, July 14, 1790. q 

CHAMPLAIN’, a beautiful lake sabieaans the State 
of New York and Vermont; it is 100 m. in leng 
snd fpen $ 30. at its S. end to 14 m. at its N, 

TO. 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE, a French navigator, 
Quebec, and French Governor of 
account of an voyages (1567-1635). 

CHAMPOLLI JEAN FRANCOIS, a 
French tee When born in Figeac, dep. of Lot Ha 
early gave himself to the study of Coptic and Egyp- 
tian antiquities; was the first to decipher the 
hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, a great discovery ; ; 
conducted a scientific expedition to Egypt in 1828, 
and returned in 1830 with the fruits of his researches ; 
a chair of Egyptology was in consequence institu ted 
in the College of France, and he was installed as the 
first professor; his writings on the science, of 
ree he laid the foundation, are numerous (1790— 

CHAMPS-ELYSEES, a Parisian promenade between 
the Place de la Concorde and the Arc de Triomphe. 

CHANAK, a town of the sanjak of Bigha, Asia Minor, 
on the Dardanelles. It was unsuccessfully attacked 
by the Allied fleet in March, 1915, and was occupied 
in 1922 by the British to check the advance of the 
Kemalist forces, the incident nearly resulting in — 
war, a catastrophe prevented by the tact of Sir © 
Charles Harington, who commanded the troops. 

CHANCELLOR, RICHARD, an English seaman, who, 
voyaging in northern parts, arrived in the White 

Sea, and travelled to Moscow, where he concluded 

a commercial treaty with Russia on behalf of an 

English company; wrote an interesting account of 

his visit ; after a second voyage, in which he visited 

Moscow, was wrecked on the coast of Aberdeenshire 


in 1556. 
UER, THE, the 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EX 
member of the Cabinet in charge of the nation’s 
finances, to whom is entrusted the task of intro- 
CT a an annual budget. The office dates from 

CHANDERNAGORE, a small town afid territory on 
ne Hooghly, 22 m. N. of Calcutta, belonging to 

Trance, 

CHANDLER, RICHARD, a learned Hellenistiz arche- 
ologist, born in Hants; travelled in Asia Minor and 
Greece, together with two artists, to examine and 
describe the antiquities; the materials cellectel 
were published in his ‘‘ Ionian Antiquities,” ‘‘ Travels 
in Asia Minor,” &c. (1738-1810). 

CHANDOS, an English title inherited by the Grenville 
family, of Norman origin. 

CHANDOS, JOHN, a celebrated English general in 
the 14th century; was present at Crécy, governor 
of English provinces in France seded by Treaty of 
3retigny ; defeated and took prisoner Du Guesclin 
of Auray; served under the Black Prince, and was 
killed near Poitiers, 1369. 

CHANGARNIER, NICOLAS, French general, born at 
Autun; distingnished himself in Algeria, was exiled 
after the cowp-d’état, returned in 1870, served in 
the Franco-German war; surrendered at Metz, at 
the close of the war came back and assisted in 
reorganising the army (1793-1877). 

CHANNEL, ENGLISH, an arm of the Atlantic between 
France and England, 280 (a. long and 100 m. wide 
at the mouth; the French call it La Manche (the 
sleeve) from its shape. 


CHANNEL FERRIES have been in operation for 


: , 123 
pene : among others there is that from Copenhagen 
aoe a, > ai 

m. ; across 

of 36 m.; during the Great War a 

train ce for military run by 
d Waterways m of the Royal 
Richborough to Dunkirk, 54 m., 


130 m., and afterwards from Southampton to Calais, 

each case Dunkirk had to be abandoned as 
too exposed to enemy action. The ferry, 
with the boats used at Richborough and South- 
in ea is now in operatign between Harwich and 


ISLANDS, a group of small islands off the 
NW. coast of France, of which the largest are 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark; formerly 
part of the Duchy of Normandy, and now all that 
remains to Britain of her French dominions, being 
subject to her since 1066; have a delightful climate, 
mild and bright, and varied and beautiful scenery ; 
the soil is fertile; flowers and fruit are grown for 
Britain, also early potatoes for the London 
market; Guernsey pears and Jersey cows are 
famous; valuable quarries of granite are wrought; 
the e is Norman-French. 
G. The English Channel was 
first swum from England to France in August, 
1875, by Capt. Matthew Webb, who took 21 hrs. 
45 mins. It was not till 1911 that the feat was 
repeated, and not till 1923 that Webb’s time was 
beaten by S. Tiraboschi, who swam from France to 
England in 16 hrs. 33 mins., the first crossing from 


France. Gertrude Ederle, of America, was the 
first woman to accomplish the swim, in 1926. 
ELLERY, a Unitarian preacher 


G, WILLIAM 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, U.S.; a man of the most liberal sentiments, 
who shrank from being classed with any sect; 
ranked high in point of moral character; was a 


vigorous thinker and eloquent with the pen (1780- 


1842). 
CHANSONS DE GESTES (i.e. Songs of Deeds), poems 


of a narrative kind much in favour in the Middle 
Ages, relating in a legendary style the history and 
exploits of some famous hero, such as the ‘‘ Chanson 
de Roland,” ascribed to Théroulde, a trouvére of 


the 9th century. 
CHANT 


, SIR FRANCIS, an English sculptor, born 
in Derbyshire; was apprenticed to a carver and 
gilder in Sheffield; displayed a talent for drawing 
and modelling ; received a commission to execute 
a marble bust for the parish church, which was so 
successful as to procure him further commissions; 
executed four colossal busts of admirals for Green- 
wich Hospital; being expert at portraiture, his 
busts were likenesses; executed busts of many of 
the most iLéstrious men of the time, among them 
of Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Wellington, as well as of royal heads; made a large 
fortuge, and left it (the Chantrey Bequest) for the 
encouragement of art (1781-1842). 


CHANZY, ANTOINE EUGENE, French general, born at 


Nowart, Ardennes; served in Algeria; commanded 
the army of the Loire in 1870-1871; distinguished 
himself by his brilliant retreat from Mans to Laval; 
“— — Governor-Géneral in Algeria (1823-— 
1883). 


CHAPBOOKS, a cheap issue of pamphlets in the early 


CHAPLIN, CHARLES, 


part of trp 17th century, containing popular 
romances and legends or devoted to astrology, 


palmistry, and the interpretation of dreams; 
similar publications appeared in France and 
Germany. 


ELAIN, JEAN, a French poet, protégé of 
Richelieu, born at Paris; composed a pretentious 
poem on Joan of Arc, entitled ‘‘ Pucelle,”” which was 
laughed out of existence on the appearance of the 
first half, consisting of only 12 of the 24 books 
promised; the remainder of the work was not 
issued until 1882, and,did not add materially to the 
poet’s reputation (1593-1674). 
film comedian. Born in 
London, he emigrated to America, and after a time 
6n the stage took to film work in the early days of 


CHAR 


CHARLES A * 
the His comic us gave the cinema its first 
wide a and ete a fortune (1889- ae 
GEORGE, English dramatic poet, 
at Hitchin, Hertfordshire; wrote numerous plays, 
both in tragedy and comedy, as well as poems, of 


‘ evemery, and the 
unequal merit bee his great genio vi ee ee 


verse, and the best rendering 
classic, ancient or modern. 
inspired Keats’ sonnet *“‘On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer” (1559-1634). 

PELL, WILLIAM, musical amateur, collector 
and editor of old English airs, and contributor to 
the history of English national music; was one of 
the founders of the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
and the Percy Society (1809-1888). 

AL, JEAN ANTOINE, COMTE DE CHANTE- 
LOUP, a distinguished French chemist and states- 
man, born at Nogaret, Lozére; author of inventions 
in connection with the manufacture of alum wnd 
saltpetre, the bleaching and the dyeing of cotton ; 
held office under Napoleon, and ren@ered great 
service to the arts and manufactures of his country 
(1756-1832). 

COT, JEAN MARTIN, a French pathologist ; 
made a special study of nervous diseases, including 


hypnotism, and was eminent for his works in 
connection therewith (1825-1893). - 
CHARD JOHN, traveller, born in Paris; 


author of ‘Travels in India and Persia,’’ valuable 


for their accuracy (1643-1713). 
CHARENTE, a dep. of France, W. of the Gironde, 
capital, Angouléme; with vast chestnut forests; 


CHARENTE-INFERIEURE, 


produces wines, mostly distilled into brandy. 

a maritime dep. of 

France, W. of the former; includes the islands of 

ad eer Aix, and Madame; capital, La 
ochelle. 


CHARETTE DE LA CONTRIE, FRANCOIS ATHA- 


CHARIT 


NASE, the leader of the insurrection in La Vendée; 
active in prosecuting guerilla warfare against the 
Convention; defeated by General Hoche, captured 
and executed (1763-1796). 

Y COMMISSIONERS, a public body set up 
in 1853 to supervise charitable trusts and endowed 
schools, most of its work in connection with the 
tae oe transferred to the Board of Education 
n , 


CHARLEMAGNE, i.e. Charles or Karl the Great, the 


first Carlovingian king of the Franks, son and 
successor of Pepin le Bref (the Short); became 
sole ruler on the death of his brother Carloman in 
771; he subjugated by his arms the southern 
Gauls, the Lombards, the Saxons, and the Avares, 
and conducted a successful expedition against the 
Moors in Spain, with the result that his kingdom 
extended from the Ebro to the Elbe; having passed 
over into Italy in support of the Pope, he was on 
Christmas Day, 800, crowned Emperor Of the West, 
after which he devoted himself to the welfare of his 
subjects, and proved himself as great in legislation 
as in arms; enacted laws for the empire called 
capitularies, reformed the judicial administration, 
patronised letters, and established schools; kept 

self in touch with everything over his vast 
ran a ; ; he died and was buried at Aix-la-Chapelle 


CHARLEROI, a manufacturing town in Hainault 


CHARLES II., surnamed 


Belgium, 35 m. SE. of Brussels; a centre of the coal 


and iron industries. 9 

THE BALD, son of Louis 
“le Débonnaire’’; after conquering his brother 
Lothaire at Fontenoy in 841, became by the treaty 
of Verdun king of France, 843; was unable to 
defend his kingdom against the Normans; went to 
Italy, and had himself crowned emperor at Rome 
(823-877). 


CHARLES II., surnamed THE SIMPLE ; became king 


of France in 893 ; his reign one long struggle against 
the Normans, which ended by conceding Normandy 
to Rollo ; was conquered by Hugh Capet, a rival] 
for the crown .at Soissons, and dethroned in 922; 
died in captivity (879-929). 


& 


founded in his reign (1837-1380). 
CHARLES VI., THE WELL-BEL 


CHARLES V. 


. CHARLES 


IV., THE FAIR, third son of Philip the 
Fair, king of France from 13822 to 1328; lost to 
‘ance Guienne, which Was taken from him by the 
glish ; was the last of the Capets (1294-1328). 
WISE, son of John II., king of 
France from 1361 to 1380; recovered from the 
English” almost all the provinces they had con- 
quered, successes due to his own prudent policy, 
and especially the heroism of Du Guesclin, De 
Clisson, and De Boucicaut; France owed to 
important financial reforms, the extension of privi- 
leges to the universities, and the establishment of 
the first national library, into which were gathered 
together thousands of MSS.; the Bastille was 


VED, king of France 
from 1380 to 1422, was son and successor of 
Charles V.: began his reign urder the guardianship 
of his uncles, who rifled the public treasury and 
provoked rebellion by their exactions; gained a 
victory at Rossbach over the Flemings, then in 
revolt, and a little after dismissed his uncles and 
installed in their stead the wise councillors of his 
ather. whose sage, upright, and beneficent adminis- 
tration procured for him the title of ‘‘ Well-Beloved,” 


©a state 6 things, however, which did not last long, 


for the harassments he had been subjected to drove 
him insane, and his kingdom, torn in pieces by rival 
factions, was given over to anarchy, and fell by 
the treaty of Troyes almost entirely into the hands 
of the English conquerors at Agincourt (1367-1422). 


CHARLES VII., THE VICTORIOUS, son of Charles VI., 


became king of France in 1422; at his accession 
the English held possession of almost the whole 
country, and he indolently made no attempt to expel 
them, but gave himself up to effeminate indulgences ; 
was about to lose his whole patrimony when the 
patriotism of the nation woke up at the enthusiastic 
summons of Joan of Arc; her triumphs and those 
of her associates weakened the English domination, 
and even after her death the impulse she gave con- 
tinued to work, till at the end of 20 years the English 
were driven out of France, and lost all they held 
in it except Calais, Havre, and Guines Castle 
(1403-1461). 

LES VUI., king of France, son and successor of 
Louis XI. ; during his minority the kingdom suffered 
from the turbulence and revolts of the nobles; 
married Anne of Brittany, heiress of the rich duchy 
of that name, by which it was added to the crown 
of France; sacrificed the interests of his kingdom 
by war with Italy to support the claims of French 
princes to the throne of Naples, which, though 
successful from a military point of view, proved 
politically unfruitful (1470-1498). 

LES IX., second son of Henry II. and Catharine 
de’ Medici, became King of France in 1560; the civil 
wars of the Huguenots and Catholics fill up this 
reign; the first was concluded by the peace of 
Amboise, during which Francis of Guise was assas- 


sinated; the second concluded by the peace of 
Longjumeau, during which Montmorency fell; the 
third coffcluded by the peace of St. Germain, in 


which Condé and Moncontour fell, which peace was 
broken by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, into the 
perpetration of which Charles was inveigled by his 
mother and the Guises; incensed at this outrage, 
the Huguenots commenced a fourth war, and were 
undertaking a fifth when Charles died, haunted by 
remorse (1550-1574). 


CHARLES X., brother of Louis XVI. and Louis XVITTI., 


the latter of whom he succeeded on the throne of 
France in 1824; was unpopular in France as Duc 
d’ Artois in the time of the Revolution, and had to 
flee the country at the outbreak of it, and stayed 
for some time as an exile in Holyrood, Edinburgh ; 
on his accession he became no less unpopular from 
his adherence to the old régime; at an evil hour in 
1830 he issued ordinances in defiance of all freedom, 
and after an insurrection of three days in the July 
of that year had again to flee ; abdicating in favour 
of his son, found refuge for a time again in Holyrood, 
and died at Godrtz in his eightieth year (1757-1836). 

(I. of Spain), emperor of Germany, son 
of Philip, Archduke of Austria, born at Ghent; 

became king of Spain in 1516, on the death of his 


maternal grandfather Ferdinand, and emperor of 
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ag in 181 on the death of his paternal 


crowned at / 

Chapelle in 1520; relgned en 

important periods in me history of Europe 
events of ne reign are too 


enough to mention his 


revolts in Spain, and ee 


crown ; he failed in both; 
son, and retired into the monastery of St. Yuste, in 
Estremadura, near ch he built a magnificent. 
retreat, where, it is understood, notwithstanding his 
apparent retirement, he continued to take interest 
in political affairs and to advise in the management 


of them (1500-1558). 
CHARLES 


(1685-1740). 
CHARLES XII. 


VI., emperor of Germany from 4711 to 
1740, as well as king of Spain from 1703, was son of 
the Emperor Leopold I., and father of Maria Theresa 


XIIL., king of Sweden, son of Charles XI., 

a warlike prince ; ; ascended the throne at the age 
of 15; to cope with Denmark, Russia, and 
Poland combined against him ; foiled the Danes 
at Copenhagen, the Russians at Narva, and 
Augustus II. of Poland at Riga; trapped in Russia, 
and cooped up to spend a winter there, he was, in 
spring 1709, attacked by Peter the Great at Pultowa 
and defeated, so that he had to take refuge with 
the Turks at Bender; here he was attacked, cap-— 
tured, and conveyed to Demotica, but, escaping, 
he found his way miraculously back to Sweden, 
and ma peace with the Czar, commenced an 
attack on Norway, but was killed by a musket-shot 


at the siege of Friedrickshall (1682-1718). 
CHARLES 


» king of England, third son of James L., 
born at Dunfermline ; ; failing in his suit for the 
Infanta of Spain, married Henrietta Masi a French 
princess, a devoted Catholic, who had great influence 
over him, but not for good; had for public advisers 
Strafford and Laud, who cherished in him ideas of 
absolute power adverse to the liberty of the subject ; 
acting on these ideas brought him into collision with 
the Parliament, and provoked a civil war; himself 
the first to throw down the gauntlet by raising the 
royal standard at Nottingham; in the end he 
surrendered himself to the Scots army at Newark, 
who delivered him to the Parliament; was tried as a 
traitor to his country, condemned to death, and 
beheaded, ey 30, at Whitehall (1600-1649). 

of England, son of Charles I., born 
at St. J ames’ s Palace, London; was at The Hague, 
in Holland, when his father was beheaded ; assumed 
the royal title; was proclaimed King by the Scots ; 
landed in Scotland, and was crowned at Scone; 
marching into England, was defeate&a by Cromwell 
at Worcester, September 3, 1651; fled to France; 
by the policy of General Monk, after Cromwell's 
death, was restored to his crown and kingdom in 
1660, an event known as the Restoration ; he was 
an easy-going man, _and is known in history as the 
‘“ Merry Monarch ” ; his reign was an ingloriqis one 
for England, tvunh it is distinguished by the 
passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, one of the great 
bulwarks of English liberty next to the Magna 
Charta (1630-1685). 


CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXANDRE CESAR, a French 


CHAR 


physicist, born at Beaugency ; was the first to apply 
hydrogen to the inflation of ballovns, and first 
stated the law of expansion of gases known as 
Charles’ law (1746-1823). 

LES, ARCHDUKE, of Austria, son of the 
Emperor Leopold Il. and younger brother of 
Francis I1., one of the ablest generals of Austria in 
the wars again§8t the French Republic and the 
Empire; lost the battle of Wagram, after which, 
being wounded, he retired into private life (1771-—- 


1847). 
CHARLES ALBERT, king of Sardinia, succeeded his 


brother, Charles Felix, in 16:31; conceived a design 
to emancipate and unite ly; in the pursuit of 
this object he declared war against Austria; though 
at first successful, was defeated at Novara, and to 
save his kingdom was compelled to resign in favour 


d, dispersed his 
; wandered about thereafter in 
il to France, and died at Florence 


: MARTEL (i.e. “fharles the Hammer”), 
son of a "Pepin d’Heristal and grandfather of Charle- 
; became mayor of the Palace, and, as such, 
— of the Franks; notable chiefly’ for his signal 
victory over the Saracens at Tours in 732, whereby 
the tide of Mussulman invasion was once for all 
rolied back and the Christianisation of Europe 
; no greater service was ever rendered to 
Europe by any other fighting man (688-741). 
OF ANJOU, brother of St. Louis, king of 
Naples; lost Sicily after the Sicilian Vespers (1226- 


S 1284). 

CHARLES OF VALOIS, third son of Philip the Bold, 
one of the greatest captains of his age (1270-1324). 

‘CHARLES THE RASH, last Duke of Burgundy, son 
of Philip the Good, born at Dijon; enemy of 
Louis XI. of France, his feudal superior; was 
ambitious to free the duchy from dependence on 
France, and to restore it as a kingdom, and by 
daring enterprises tried hard to achieve this; on 
the failure of the last effort, at Nancy, was found 
lying dead on the field (1433-1477). 

*S WAIN, the constellation of Ursa Major, 
a wagon without a wagoner 

ON, the largest city in S. Carolina, and 
the chief commercial city; also a town in Western 
Virginia, U.S., with a spacious landlocked harbour ; 

. is the chief outlet for the cotton and rice of the 
_ . district, and has a large coasting trade. 

» NICOLAS TOUSSAINT, a designer and 
painter, born in Paris; famous for his sketches of 
military subjects and country life, in which he 
displayed not a little humour (1792-1845). 

a manufacturing and trading town 
in the dep. of Ardennes, France; exports iron, coal, 
wines, and manufactures hardware and beer. 

OIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER DBE, a 
_ Jesuit and traveller, born at St. Quentin, explored 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi (1682-1761). 

CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS, daughter and only child of 
George IV. of England, married to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards king of Belgium; died 
after giving birth to a still-born boy, to the great 
grief of the whole nation (1796-1817). 

ALIZABETH OF BAVARIA, second wife 
of the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., 
called the Princess Palatine (1652-1722). 
LOTTENBURG, a town on the Spree, 3 m. W. 
a of Berlin, with a palace, the favourite residence of 
y Sophie Charlotte, the grandmother of Frederick the 

® Grew, and so named by her husband Frederick I. 
after her death; contains the burial-place of 
William I., German emperor. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, the capital of Prince Edward 
Island. 

. CHARMETTES, a picturesque hamlet near Chambéry, 
_ __a favourite retreat of Rousseau. : 

CHARNAY, a” French traveller; a writer on the 
ancient civilisation of Mexico, which he made a 
special study (1828-1915). 

CHARNWOOD, BARON (G. R. Benson), British 
author. From 1892 to 1895 M.P. for Woodstock; 
he is best known for his biography of Abraham 
Lincoln (1864— ). 

N, in the Greek mythology the ferryman of 
the ghosts of the dead over the Styx into Hades, 
@ grim old figure with a mean dress and a dirty 
beard, peremptory in exacting from the ghosts he 
ferried over the obo'~s allowed him for passage- 
money. 

CHARONDAS, a Sicilian lawgiver, disciple of Pytha- 
goras; is said to have killed himself when he found 
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{ARRON, PIERRE, a | ach moralist- and, theo- 
iT, 0) - Or 
autho: of “Les ‘role Veritee.” the unity of God 


Christianity the sole religion, and Catholicism the 
only Christianity ; and of a sceptical treatise ** De 
la Sagesse ’ ; a friend and disciple of Montaigne, but 
bolder as more dogmatic, with less bonhommie and 
originality, and much of a cynic witha] (1541-1603). 

CHARTERHOUSE, a large school, originally a a 
thusian monastery, and for a time a residence of | 
cubes of Norfolk. ‘The school moved from Lon = 

to Godalming in 1872, and Merchant Taylors’ school 
took over its buildings. 

CHARTIER, ALAIN, an early scholarly French poet 
and prose writer of note, born at Bayeux; secretary 
to Charles V., VI., and VII. of France; Margaret, 
daughter of "Janes I. of Scotland and wife of 
Louis XI., herself a poetess, once kissed him as he 
lay asleep ‘for the pleasure his poems gave her; was 
a patriot, and wrote as one (1390-1441). 

CHARTISM, a movement of the working-classes of 
Great Britain for greater political power than was 
conceded to them by the Reform Bill of 1882, 
which found expression in a document, called tye 
“People’s Charter,” drawn up in 1838,” embracing 
six ‘‘ points,” as they were called, viz., Manhood 
Suffrage, Equal Electoral Districts, Vote by Ballot, 
Annual Parliaments, Abolition of a Property 
Qualification in the Parliamentary Representation, 
and Payment of Members of Parliament, all of 
which took the form of a petition presented to the 
House of Commons in 1839, and signed by 1,380,000 
persons. The refusal of the petition gave rise to 
great agitation over the country, which gradually 
died out in 1848. 

CHARTRES, the capital of the French dep. of Eure- 
et-Lois, 55 m. SW. of Paris; gave title of Duke to 
the eldest of the Orleanist Bourbons. 

TR , LA GRANDE, a Carthusian monastery 
founded by St. Bruno in 1134 in the dep. of Isére, 
14 m. NE. of Grenoble; famous as the original 
place of manufacture of the Chartreuse liqueur, held 
in much repute; it was honoured by a visit of Queen 
Victoria in 1887. 

CHARYBDIS. See SCYLLA. 

CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND, Chief Justice of the 
United States; a great anti-slavery advocate and 
leader of the Free-Soil party; introduced the 
** greenback ’’ note; aimed at the Presidency, but 
failed (1808-1873). 

HASI’DIM, a party among the Jews identified with 
the Pharisees, their supreme concern the observance 
of their religion in its purity. 

CHASLES, PHILARETE, a French littérateur, born 
near Chartres, a disciple of Rousseau ; lived several 
years in England, and wrote extensively on English 
subjects, Shakespeare, Mary Stuart, Charles I., and 
Cromwell among the chief (1799-1873). 


CHASSE, DAVID HENDRIK, BARON, a Dutch 
soldier; served France under Napoleon, who called 
im “ Général Baionnette,’’ from his Yealous use 
of the bayonet ; fought at Waterloo on the opposite 
side; as governor of Antwerp, gallantly defended 
its citadel in 1832 against a French and Belgian 
force twelve times larger than his own (1765-1849). 
STELARD, PIERRE DE BOSCOSEL DE, grandson 
of Bayard; conceived an insane passion for Queen 
Mary, whom he accompanied to Scotland; was 
surprised in her bedchamber, and condemned to 
death, it being his second offence (1540-1562). 
CHAT MOSS, a large bog in Lancashire, 7 m. W. of 
Manchester, which is partly reclaimed and partly, 
through the ingenuity of George Stephenson, 
traversed by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENE, VICOMTE DE, 
eminent French littérateur, born in St. Malo, younger 
son of a noble family of Brittany; travelled to N. 
America in 1791; returned to France on the arrest 
of Louis XVI., and joined the Emigrants (q¢.v.) at 
Coblenz; was wounded at the siege of Thionville, 
and escaped to England; wrote an ‘“‘ Essay on 
Revolutions Ancient and Modern,”’ conceived on 
liberal lines; was tempted back again to France in 
1800; wrote ‘* Atala,’ a story of life in the wilds of 
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Bo bons in 1814; supported the Bourbon dynasty 
all h, though he wavered sometimes in the 
interest of liberty ; ; withdrew from public life on 
the elevation of Louis Philippe to the throne; he 
was no thinker, but he was a fascinating writer 
and, as such, exercised no small influence on the 
French literature of his day ; he lived in a transition 
period, and hovered between legitimism and liberty, 
the revolution and reaction, and belonged to the 
Romantic school of literature—was perhaps the 
father of it in France (1768-1848). 

CHATELET, MARQUISE DU, “a learned French- 
woman, porn at Paris, with whom Voltaire kept up 
an intimate acquaintance (1706-1749). 

CHATELLERAULT, a town in the dep. of Vienne, 

24 m. NE. of Poitiers ; ; gave title to the Scottish 
wegent, the Earl of Arran; manufactures cutlery 
and small-arms for the Government. 

a town in Kent, on the estuary of the 
Medway, a fortified naval arsenal; is connected 
with Rochester. 

CHATHAM, WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF, a great 
British statesman and orator, born in Cornwall; 
determined opponent of Sir Robert Walpole; 
succeeded in driving him from power and at length 
installing himself in his place; had an eye to the 
greatness and glory of England, and summoned the 
English nation to look to its laurels; saw the 
French, the rivals of England, beaten back in the 
four quarters of the globe; driven at length from 
power himself, he still maintained a single regard 
for the honour of his country, and the last time 
his voice was heard in the Parliament of England 
was to protest against her degradation by an ignoble 
alliance with savages in the war with America; on 
this occasion he fell back ill into the arms of his 
friends, and died little more than a month after at 
Hayes; was buried in Westminster Abbey (1708- 


1778). 

CHATHAM ISLANDS, a group of islands 360 m. E. of 
New Zealand, and politically connected with it; the 
chief industry is the rearing of sheep and cattle. 

CHATSWORTH, the palatial seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, in Derbyshire, 8 m. W. of Chesterfield, 
enclosed in a park, with gardens, 10 m. in circum- 
ference. 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS, a poet of great promise, 
born at Bristol ; passed off while but a boy as copies 
of ancient MSS., and particularly of poems which 
he ascribed to one Rowley, a monk of the 17th 
century, what were compositions of his own, 
exhibiting a genius of no small literary, not to say 
lyric, power; having vainly endeavoured to per- 
suade any one of their genuineness, though he had 
hopes of the patronage of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, ie left Bristol for London, and made 
vehement efforts with his pen to bespeak regard, but 
failed; grew desperate, and committed suicide at 
the early age of 18 (1752-1770). 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY, the great early English poet, 
and father of English poetry, the son of a vintner 
and taverner, born probably in London, where he 
lived almost all his days; when a lad, served as 
page in the royal household; won the favour and 
patronage of the king, Edward III., and his son, 
John of Gaunt, who pensioned him; served in an 
expedition to France; *was made prisoner, but 
ransomed by the king; was often employed on 
royal embassies, in particular to Italy; held 
responsible posts at home; was thus a man of the 
world as well as a man of letters; he comes first 
before us as a poet in 1369; his poetic powers 
developed gradually, and his best and ripest work, 
whieh occupied him at intervals from 13738 to 1400, 
is his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” (q.v.), characterised by 
an eminent critic as ‘‘ the best example of Wneglish 
story-telling we possess ”’; besides which he wrote, 
among other compositions, ‘‘ The Life of St. Cecilia,’’ 
‘Troilus and Cressida,” the ‘‘ House of I’ame,” 


CHAUTAUQUA, a summer resort on a lake of th 


CHEDDAR, a village in Somersetshire, on the Mendip _ 


Asien 6 and capable of being trained for purposes of 
CHEKE, 5. SIR JOHN, a zealous Greek scholar, born at 


in England (1514-1557). 
CHEK 


(1860-1904). 
CHELL 


CHELMSFORD 


giubie...b: 
of the. extreme party in | 
could “‘ recognise the suspects from the ve Ce 
of them’; provoked the disgust of even Robes 
pera. and was arrested and guillotined (1763— 


name in the W. of New York State, centre of a novel 
institution, which prescribes a four years’ course 
of private readings, and grants diplomas to 
who anywhere achieve it. 

M, a name among the French for what i 
known as Jingoism among the English, i.e. an 
extravagant zeal for the glory of one’s coutry or 
party, from one Chauvin, who made threa 4 
Sater of his devotion to Napoleon after his 
in : 


Hills, famous for its cheese. 
‘AH » @ species of leopard found in Asia and 


Cambridge, and first regius professor of Greek 
did much to revive in England an interest in Greek 


who granted him landed : 
cause of Lady-Jane Grey on the accession of Mary, — 
left the country, was seized, and sent back; for 
fear of the stake abjured Protestantism, but never 
forgave himself, and died soon after; he introduced 
the mode of pronouncing Greek formerly prevalent 


OV, ANTON, Russian dramatist and author. 
Born in Taganrog of peasant stock, he was educated 
at the local grammar school, became a pupil teacher 
at the age of 16, studied medicine at Moscow, and 
took to writing. His first play “Ivanov,” was — 
produced when he was 27, and was followed by 
“Uncle Vanya’? and “The Seagull.” ITil-health 
compelled him to settle in the Crimea, where he 
wrote ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard’ a few months before 
he died in Germany. He was buried in Moscow 


| 
EAN, name given to the early part of the | 
palzolithic or old stone age, from Chelles, in France, 
where large numbers of the flint tools characteristic — 
of this age have been found. 
, the county town of Essex, on the 
Chelmer. It was the site of one of the earliest © 
wireless stations. | 
; 


CHELONIA, a group of reptiles, the most important 


members being tortoises and turtles. . 


CHELSEA, a western suburb of London, on the N. of 


famous for its hospital for old and 
ance of 
homas 


the Thames ; 
disabled soldiers, and the place of resi 
sundry literary celebrities, among others Sir 
More, Swift, Steele, and Carlyle. 


CHELTENHAM, & healthy watering-place and educas 


repute as a place of fashionable resort by the visits 
of George III. to it; contains a well-equipped 
college, where a number of eminent men have been 
educated, and Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


| 
tional centre in Gloucestershire ; first brought into 


CHELYUSKIN, CAPE, in Siberia, the most northerly | 


point in the Eastern hemisphere. 


CHEMISTRY, the science concerned with the constitu- 


tion of substances and the chanyes they undergo 
under the action of heat and solution or by reactions 
with other substances. The foundations of 
chemistry were Jaid by the alchemists of the Middle 
Ages. Early work was based on the theory of 
Phlogiston (¢.v.) which was not overthrown till the 
end of the 18th century, when the work of Lavoisier. 
Priestley, and Dalton led the way to modern 
chemistry. In more modern times great advances 
have been made in chem#&al theory and practice, 
among the most important being the processes . 
underlying the steel and dye industries, the synthesis 
of many substances found in living organisms, and 


explosives and artificial silk. 
pot ray ie eow nee ine on. She 

Pine A Chemistry is 
1) inorganic or the study, 


materials; (2) Organic, yen 


ts and animals. 

town in Saxony, called 

the “‘ Saxon Manchester,” at the foot of the Erzge- 

birge, in a rich mineral erect 4, mabatactntee 
cottons, Sern silks, mj 

MARTIN, an an ames uheran theo- 

logian, en in -sBrandenburg, a disciple of Melanch- 

; author of “ Loci Theologici,” a system of theo 

art in procuring the adoption 
; his chief work 
en Concilii Tridentini ”’ (1522-1586). 
4[OSH, the national god of the Moabites, akin 
Moloch, and their stay in battle, but an abomina- 
the children of Jehovah. 

4 CHEMULPO, a town on the W. coast of Korea; a 

thriving town since it became a treaty-port in 1883. 
CHENAB’, an affluent on the left bank of the Indus, 

one 4. the five rivers, and the largest, which give 

name to the Punjab; is 750 m. long. 

, THOMAS, 2 journalist ; became editor of 
the Times ; was distinguished for his knowledge of 
Arabic and Hebrew, and was one of the Old Testa- 
ment revisers (1826-1884). 

MARIE-ANDRE, DE, French poet, greatest 
in the 18th century, born at Constantinople; author 
of odes, idylls, and elegies, which place him high 
among French poets; took part in the Revolution 
as a lover of order as well as of liberty; offended 
Robespierre, and was guillotined a few days before 
the fall of the latter; as a poet he was distin- 
coon purity of his style and his originality 

CHENONCEADX, a magnificent chateau near Amboise 
in France; built by Francis I. for the Duchesse 
d’Etampes, afterwards the property of the Condés, 
and later of gg maye Dupin, the friend of Voltaire. 

CHEOPHREN, king of Egypt, brother and successor 
of Cheops; built the second great pyramid. 

OPS, king of Memphis, in Egypt, of the 4th 
dynasty; builder of the largest of the pyramids 
about 3000 B.o. 

CHEPSTOW, a port on the Wye, Monmouthshire, 
17 m. N. of Newport; with a tubular suspension 
bridge, and noted for the tides, which are higher than 
anywhere else in Britain. 

» country residence of British Prime 
Ministers, situated in the Chilterns, and presented 
to the nation by Lord Lee of Fareham in 1917. 

CHER, an affluent of the Loire below Tours; 
the dep. in’ France to which it gives name; an 
agricultural and pastoral district; capital Bourges. 

CHERBOURG, a French port and arsenal in the dep. 
of Manche, opposite the Isle of Wight, 70 m. distant, 
on the construction and fortifications of which 
immense sums were expended, as much as eight 

* milAons; the fortifications were begun by Vauban. 
It is a port of call for Atlantic liners. 

ULIEZ, VICTOR, novelist, critic, and pub- 
licist, born at Geneva, of a distinguished family; 
professor of Greek at Geneva; widely known as a 
writer of a series of works of fiction (1829-1899). 

ae — g® Seaport of Java, on the N. of the 

CHERITH, a brook E. of the Jordan, Elijah’s hiding- 


place. 

CHEROKEES, a tribe of American Indians in the 
NW. of the Indian Territory, U.S.; civilised, self- 
governing, and increasing; formerly occupied the 
region about the Tennessee River. 

CHERONE’A, a town in Beeotia, where Philip of 
Macedon conquered the Athenians and Thebans, 
338 B.o., and Sulla defeated Mithridates, 86 B.o.; 
the birthplace of _ee. who is hence called the 
Cheronean Sage. 

PUNJI, a village in the Khasi Hills, Assam, 
with the heaviest rainfall of any place on the globe. 
Some 500 ins. fall annually, and over 40 ins. have 


also 
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NE’SUS, (i.e. contipent island), a name which 
the Greeks gave to several 
Tauric C., the Crimea; the ian C.. Galli 
ee Cimbric C., Peed. the Golden C.., vo 


ninsula, 
CHERTSEY, a very old town of Surrey, 21 +s aw, of 
London, on the right bank of the Thames. 
CHERUBIM, an order of angelic beings conceived of 
as accompanying the estations ot at Jehovah, 
supporting His throne and protecting His glory, 
guarding it from profane intrusion; winged effigies 
of them overshadowed the Mercy Seat (g.v.). 

UBINI, MARIA LUIGI a celebrated 
musical componey | born at Florence; naturalised in 
France; settled in Paris, the scene of his greatest 
triumphs ; composed operas, of which the chief 
were “ Tphigenia ia Aulis,’”’ ** Elisa,” ** Médée,”’ and 
“Les deux Journées,” considered his masterpiece ; : 
also a number of sacred pieces and requiems, all 
of the highest merit; there is a portrait of him 
by Ingres (1842) in the "Louvre, representing the Muse 
of his art extending her protecting hand over pis 
head (1760-1842). 


CHERUEL, ADOLPHE, French historiag, sone et 
Rouen; author of “ History of France during the 
Minority of Louis XIV.” ; published the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon ”’ (1809-1891). 

CHERUSCI, an ancient people of Germany, whose 
leader was Arminius, under whom _they defeated 
the Romans, commanded by Varus, in 9 A.D. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, a northward-extending inlet on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, 200 m. long 
and from 10 to 40 m. broad, cutting Maryland in 
two; the scene of a naval battle between French 
and British fleets in 1781. 

CHESHIRE, a western county of England, between 
the Mersey and the Dee, the chief mineral products 
of which are coal and rock-salt, and the agricultural, 
butter and cheese; has numerous manufacturing 
towns, with every facility for inter-communication, 
and the finest pasture-land in England. 

CHESHUNT, a town in Hertfordshire, 14 m. N. of 
London, with rose gardens, and a college founded 
by the Countess of Huntingdon. 

CHESIL BEACH, a neck of land on the Devonshire 
pore a m. long, being a ridge of loose pebbles and 


CHESNEY, CHARLES CORNWALLIS, professor of 
Military History, nephew of the succeeding, author 
of ‘‘ Waterloo Lectures ”’ (1826-1876). 

CHESNEY, FRANCIS RAWDON, explorer, born in 
co. Down, Ireland; explored with much labour the 
route to India by way of the Euphrates, though his 
labours were rendered futile by the opposition of 
Russia; proved, by survey of the isthmus, the 
practicability of the Suez Canal (1789-1872). 

CHESS, a game of Eastern origin but uncertain 
antiquity. Known in Persia and India from early 
days, it was introduced into Europe in the 15th 
century, probably by the Moors into Spain, and 
reached England via France. Of mogern players 
Capablanca (g.v.) has been the most famous. 

CHESTER, the county town of Cheshire, on the Dee, 
16 m. SE. of Liverpool; an ancient city founded by 
the Romans; surrounded by walls nearly 2 m. 
long, and from 7 to 8 ft thick, forming a promenade 
with parapets; the streets are peculiar; along the 
lower storeys of the houses there stretch piazzas 
called ** Rows,” 16 ft. wide, for foot-passengers, and 
approached by steps; it abounds in Roman remains, 
and is altogether a unique town. 

CHESTERFIELD, a town in Derbyshire, 21 m. N. of 
Derby ; in a mineral di@trict ; manufactures cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods; has a canal connecting it 
with the Trent. 

CHESTERFIELD, PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 
EARL OF, statesman, orator, and man of letters, 
eldest son of the third earl, born in London; sat in 
the House of Commons from 1716 to 1726; was an 


opponent of Walpole; held office under the 
Pelhams; in 1748 retired from deafness, or perhaps 
disgust, into private life; celebrated for his 


* Letters to his Son,’’ models of elegance, though of 
questionable morality, which it appears he never 
intended should be published, and for the scorn 
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with Wovich Dr. Johnson treated him when he 
offered to help him, after he no longer needed any, 
in a letter which gave thegleath-blow to the patronage 
o@ literature; is credited by Carlyle with having 
predicted the French Revolution (1694-1773). 


* CHERITON. GILBERT KEITH, British author. 
E api at = Faure eaten ne cary wan6 a name 
as a critic and an origina r. Besides poems, wus 
essays, and biographies he has written ‘* The of production; the population is a mixture of all 
Napoleon of Notting Hill,” ‘‘ The Wisdom of Father European peoples; native-born Americans are a 
Brown,” and other novels, and is a noted Catholic small minority, outnumbered by the Germans 
apologist (1874— " almost equalled by the Irish. It has acquired an 

, MICHEL, a celebrated French econo- unenviable reputation for lawlessness and gan; 
mist, born at Limoges; originally a Socialist of the crimes. E 
St. Sonopisn schoo! ; er defending Socialism was CHIOASS. oe mph of hag modern Frenc 
imprisoned, but recanted, and wrote ably against carnival, @TO uely dressed up. 
Socialism; was a free-trader and coadjutor of | CHICHELEY, HENRY, archbishop wf Canterbury, a— 
Cobden (1806-1879). scholar and statesman, often employed on emb é 
a UA-DE-PHISE, a military fence composed of Se te accompanied Henry V. to 
a beam or a bar armed with long spikes; literally co iz . E 
Friesland horses, having been first used in Friesland. | CHICHESTER, a cathedral city in the W. of a 
CHEVERT, a French general, born at Verdun; dis- 17 m. NE. of Portsmouth, with a port on the Channel — 
tinguished himself in many engagements, and 2m. SW. of it; chief trade in agricultural produce, ; 
ecially at the siege of Prague in 1757 (1696-1773). | CHICHEVACHE, a monster fabled to feed on good 
Cc OT HILLS, a range on the borders of England women, and starved, from the scarcity of them, to- 


end Scotgind, extending 35 m. south-westwards, 
the highest in Northumberland 2676 ft., the Carter 
Fell being 2020 ft. ; famous for its breed of sheep. 

CHEVREUL, MICHEL EUGENE, a French chemist, 
born at Angers; an expert in the department of 
dyeing, and an authority on colours, as well as the 
chemistry of fats; was director in the dyeing depart- 
ment in the Gobelins manufactory; he lived to 
celebrate the centenary of his birth (1786-1889). 

CHEVREUSE, DUCHESSE DE, played an important 
part in the Fronde and in the plots against Richelieu 
and Mazarin ; her Life has been written by Victor 
Cousin (1600-1679). 

CHEVRON, in heraldry an ordinary of two bands 
forming an angle descending to the extremities of 
the shield ; representing the two rafters of a house, 
meeting at the top. 

CHASE, the subject and title of a highly 
popular old English ballad preserved in Percy’s 
** Reliques ’’ and presumed to refer to an event in 
connection with the battle of Otterburn; there 
were strains in it which Sir Philip Sidney said moved 
his heart more than with a trumpet. 

CHEYENNES, a once warlike tribe of Red Indians, 
now much reduced, and partially settled in the 
Indian Territory, U.S.; noted for their horseman- 


skin and bone, in contrast with another called 


Bicorn, that fed on good men, who are more plentiful, 
and was fat and plump; referred to in Chaucer's 
“*Canterbury Tales.’’ 


CHICKASAWS, N. American Indians, allied to the 


Chocktaws, settled in a civilised state in the Indian 
Territory like the Cherokees. 


CHICLANA, a watering-place 12 m. SE. of Cadiz, with 


mineral baths. 


CHIEM-SEE, a high-lying lake in Upper Bavaria, 


48 m. from Munich, adorned with three islands; 
famous for its fish. 


CHIE’TI, a city in Central Italy, 78 m. NE. of Rome, 


with a fine Gothic cathedral 


CHIGI, a distinguished Italian family, eminent in the 


church. 


CHIGOE, a tropical sand flea which infests the skin of 
the feet, and multiplies incredibly. 
CHIHUA’ 


A, a town in Mexico; capital of a State, 
the largest in Mexico, of the same name, with famous ~ 
silver and also copper mines. 

» FRANCIS JAMES, an American scholar, born 
in Boston; professor of Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English Literature at Harvard; distinguished as 
the editor of Spenser and of ‘‘ English and Scottish 
Ballads,”’ ‘‘ a monumental collection ’’ (1825-1896). 


ship. CHILD, LYDIA MARIA, an American novelist and 
CHEZY, DE, a French Orientalist, born at Neuilly ; anti-slavery advocate (1802-1880). 

the first to create in France an interest in the study | CHILD, SIR JOSIAH, a wealthy London merchant, 

of Sanskrit (1773-1832). author of ‘“‘ Discourse on Trade,” with an appendix 
CHIABRERA, GABRIELLO, an Italian lyric poet, against usury ‘advocated the compulsory trans- ~ 

born at Savona; distinguished especially for his portation of paupers to the Colonies (1630-1699). 

lyrics; surnamed the “ Pindar of Italy,’ Pindar | CHILDE,a title bestowed in olden times upon a knight 


being a Greek poet whom it was his ambition to and popular with poets and roman@rs, as Childe 


imitate (1552-1637). 

CHIA’NA, a small, stagnant, pestilential affluent of 
the Tiber, now deepened into a healthful and service- 
able streafi, connecting the Tiber with the Amo. 

CHIAPAS, LAS, a Pacific State of Mexico, covered 
with forests ; yields maize, sugar, cacao, and cotton. 

CHIAROSCURO, the reproduction in art of the effects 
of light and shade on nature as they mutually affect 
each other. 

CHIBCHAS, or MUYSCAS, a civilised people, though 
on a lower stage than the Peruvians, whom the 
Spaniards found established in New Granada in the 
16th century, now merged in the Spanish popula- 
tion; they worship the sun. 

CHICA, an orange-red colouging matter obtained from 
boiling the leaves of the Bignonia chica, which grows 
in 8. America and is used as a dye. 

CHICAGO, the metropolis of Illinois, in the NE. of 
the State, on the SW. shore of Lake Michigan, is 
the second city in the Union; its unparalleled 
growth, dating only from 1837 (in 1882 it was 
a mere log-fort), is due to its matchless facilities 
for communication. Situated in the heart of the 
continent, a third of the United States railway 
system centres in it, and it communicates with all 
Canada, and with the ocean by the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River; laid out with absolute 


Roland and Childe Harold (q.v.). 

E HAROLD, a poem by Byron, written between 
1812 and 1819, representing the author hingself as 
wandering over the world in quest of satisfaction 
and returning sated to disgust; it abounds in 
striking thoughts and vivid descriptions; ™ hiss 
“Dernier Chant of C. H.’’ Lamartine takes up the 
hero where Byron leaves him. 


CHILDEBERT I., son of Clovis, king of Paris, reigned 


from 511 to 558. C. IL., son of Siegbert and Brun- 
hilda, king of Austrasia, reigned from 575 to 596. 
C. I., son of Thierry II1., reigned oyer all France 
from 695 to 711, under the mayor the palace, 
Pépin da’ Héristal. 


CHILDEBRAND, a Frank warrior, who figures in old 


chronicles as the brother of Charles Martel, and 
signalised himself in the expulsion of the Saracens 
from France. 


CHILDERIC I., the son of Merovig and father of 


Clovis, king of the Franks; d. 481. C. IL., son of 
Clovis Il., king of Austrasia in 660, and of all France 
in 670; assassinated 673. C. III., son of the pre- 
ceding, last of the Merovingian kings, from 743 to 
752; was deposed by Pépi& le Bref; died in the 
monastery of St. Qmer in 755. 


CHILDERMAS, a festival to commemorate thé 


massacre of the children by Herod 
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CESAR, professor of Pali and 
Buddhistic Literature in University College, and 
author of Pali Dictionary (1838-1876). 

S. American State, occupies a strip of country, 
100 m. broad, between the Andes and the Pacific 
Ocean, and stretching from Cape Horn northward 
2200 m. to Peru, with Argentine and Bolivia on its 
eastern borders. The climate is naturally various. 
In the N. are rainless tracts of mountains rich in 


. is even in the N., but 
excessively rugged and broken in the S., the most 
sovftherly regions being weird and desolate. The 
people are descendants of Spaniards, mingled with 
Araucanian Indians; but there is a large European 
element in all the coast towns. Mining and agri- 
culture are the chief industries; manufactures of 
various kinds are fostered with foreign capital. 
The chief trade is with Britain: exports, nitre, 
wheat, copper, and iodine; imports, textiles, 
machinery, sugar, and cattle. Santiago is the 
capital; Valparaiso and Iquique the principal 
ports. The government is republican; Roman 
Catholicism the State religion; education is fairly 
well fostered; there is a university at Santiago. 
The country was first visited by Magellan in 1520. 
In 1540 Pedro Valdivia entered it from Peru and 
founded Santiago. During colonial days it was an 
annex of Peru. In 1810 the revolt against Spain 
broke out. Independence was gained in 1826. 
Settled government was established in 1847. Since 
then a revolution in 1851, successful wars with 
Spain 1864-1866, with Bolivia and Peru 1879-1881, 
and a revolution in 1891, have been the most stirring 
events in its history. 

OOT PASS, a pass in the Rocky Mountains in 
Alaska, notable as one of the chief routes from 
Dyea into the Yukon ; open for travel most months 
of the year. 

ALLA, a village in the Punjab, 80 m. NW. 
of Lahore, the scene in 1849 of a bloody battle in 
the second Sikh War, in which the Sikhs were 
defeated by Gen. Gough; it was also the scene of a 
battle between Alexander the Great and Porus. 

GHAM, a village in Northumberland, 8 m. 
SW. of Belford, with a park attached to the castle, 
the seat of the Earl of Tankerville, containing a 
herd of native white wild cattle. 

INGWORTH, WILLIAM, an able English contro- 
versial divine, who thought forcibly and wrote 
simply, born at Oxford; championed the cause of 
Protestanti§m against the claims of Popery in a 
long-famous work, “‘ The Religion of Protestants 
the Safe Way to Salvation,” summing up his con- 
clusion in the oft-quoted words, ‘‘ The Bible, the 
Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants’; though 
a Protestant, he was not a Puritan or a man of 
nawrow views, and he suffered at the hands of the 
Puritans as an adherent of the Royalist cause 
(1602-1643). 

CHILLON, CASTLE OF, a castle and state prison built 
on @ rock, 62 ft. from the shore, at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva; surnamed the Bastille of 
Switzerlan in which Bonivard, the Genevese 
patriot, was, as celebrated by Byron, incarcerated 
for six years; it is now an arsenal. 

CHILOE, a thickly wooded island off the coast, and 
forming a province of Chile, 115 m. long from N to 
S., and 43 m. broad; inhabited chiefly by Indians ; 
exports timber; is said to contain vast deposits of 


coal. 

CHILTERN HILLS, a range of chalk hills extending 
about 70 m. NE. from the Thames in Oxfordshire 
through Bucks, from 15 to 20 m. broad, the highest, 
Wendover, 950 ft. 

CHILTERN HUNDRELS, a wardship of beech forests 
on the Chiltern Hills against robbers that at one 
time infested them; now a sinecure office, the 
acceptance of which enables a member of Parlia- 
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s 
ment to, resign his seat it he ‘wishes, te “retire, the 
being regarded as a Governmen 
ITM RA, a fire-breathing monster of the Greek 
mythology. with a goat’s body, a lion’s head, end a 
dragon’s tail; slain by Bellerophon, and a symbol, 


of any impossible monstrosity. 
CHIMBO: 


RA’ZO, one of the loftiest peaks o@ the Andes, 
in Ecuador, 20,700 ft.; is an extinct volcano, and 
covered with perpetual snow; first ascended by 
Whymper in 1879. 


CHIMPANZEE, a large African anthropoid ape, from 


3 to 4 ft. in height, and more allied in several respects 
— wee than any other ape; it is found chiefly in 
“ ca. 


CHINA, a vast, compact, and densely peopled country 


in Eastern Asia; bounded on the N. by Mongolia ; 
W. by Tibet and Burmah; S. by Siam, Annam, and 
the China Sea; and E. by the Pacific. In the W. 
are lofty mountsin ranges N. and §., from 
which parallel ranges run E, and W., rising to 
greatest height in the S. Two great rivers traverse 
the country, the Hoang-ho and the Yangtse-kiang, 
the latter with many large lakes in its course, and 
bearing on its waters an innumerable fleet of boats 
and barges. Between the lower courses of these 
rivers lies the Great Plain, one of the, vastest gnd 
richest in the world, whose yellow Hil produces 
great crops with little labour and no manure. The 
coast-line is long and much indented, and out of it 
are bitten the gulfs of Pe-che-lee, the Yellow Sea, 
and Hang-chou. There are many small islands off 
the coast; the mountainous Hainan is the only 
large one still Chinese. The climate in the N. has 
a Clear frosty winter, and warm rainy summer; in 
the S. it is hot. The country is rich in evergreens 
and flowering plants. In the N. wheat, millet, and 
cotton are grown ; in the S. rice, tea, sugar, silk, and 
opium. Agriculture is the chief industry, and 
though primitive, it is remarkably painstaking and 
skilful. Forests have everywhere been cleared 
away, and the whole country is marvellously fertile. 
Its mineral wealth is enormous. Iron, copper, and 
coal abound in vast quantities; has coalfields that, 
it is said, if they were worked, ‘‘ would revolutionise 
the trade of the world.’’ The most important 
manufactures are of silk, cotton, and china. Tea 
and silk are exported; cotton goods and opium 
imported. About twenty-five ports are open to 
British vessels, of which the largest are Shanghai 
and Canton. The people are a mixed race of Mongol 
type, kindly, courteous, peaceful, and extremely 
industrious, and in their own way well educated. 
Buddhism is the prevailing faith of the masses, 
Confucianism of the upper classes. The Govern- 
ment is in a state of flux. The capital is Pekin, in 
the NE. Chinese history goes back to 2300 B.c. 
English intercourse with the Chinese began in 
A.D. 1635, and diplomatic relations between London 
and Pekin were established last century. The 
Anglo-Chinese wars of 1840, 1857, and 1860 broke 
down the barrier of exclusion previously main- 
tained against the outside world. The Japanese 
war of 1894-1895 betrayed the weakness of the 
national organisation; and in 1911 revolution 
broke out in Hankow which resulted in the removal 
of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment in 
1912 of a republic. Attempts to restore the 
monarchy from 1915 to 1917 failed, and in 1920 
Canton established a separate republic. The 
Cantonese (g.v.) in 1925 started a civil war against 
the Pekin government, and in 1926 captured 
Hankow, Shanghai, and Nankin. A British Expe- 
ditionary Force defended the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai, but the concession at Hankow 
was surrendered. Later, Nankin broke away from 
the Hankow government, and the position became 
even more complicated by warring generals who 
frequently changed sides. 


CHINA, THE GREAT WALL OF, a wall, with towers 


and forts at intervals, about 2000 m. long, from 
20 to 30 ft. high, and 25 ft. broad, which separates 
China from Mongolia on the N., and traverses high 
hills and deep valleys in its winding course, 


CHINCHA ISLANDS, islands off the coast of Peru 


that had beds of guano, often 100 ft. thick, due to 
the droppings of penguins and other sea birds, now 
all but, if not quite, exhausted. 
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‘“\ CHINCHILLA 
* 
CHINOHIDMA, a rodent of S, America, hunted for its 

> and of colour; fo 
ae et a A A 
“Oregon, noted for flattening their skulls; 


vided the lingua franca which is spoken | 


language*pro 
on a great portion of the Pacific coast. 

CHINOOK WIND, a warm wind blowing down the 
eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, which keeps 
the pasture lands of Montana and Wyoming free 
from snow in the winter. 

SURA, a Dutch-built town on the right bank 
of the Hoogly, 20 m. N. of Calcutta, with a college ; 
is famous for cheroots. 

Z, a calico printed with flowers and other 
devices in different colours; originally of Eastern 
manufacture. 

CHIOGGIA, a seaport 16 m. S. 6f Venice, built on 
piles, on a lagoon island at the mouth of the Brenta, 
Fonnected with the mainland by a bridge with 

arches. 

CHIOS, or SCIO, a small island in the Grecian Archi- 
Delage ; subject to earthquakes; yields oranges 
Wid lemons in great quantities ; claims to have been 
wie birthniace of Homer. 

CHIPMUNK, the American ground squirrel, marked 
with dark bands on the back and possessing a tail 
less bushy than the ordinary squirrel. 

CHIPPENDALE, THOMAS, a cabinetmaker, born in 
Worcestershire; famous for the quality and style 
of his workmanship ; his work still much in request 
(eire. 1750). 

CHIPPEWAYS, a Red Indian tribe, some 12,000 
strong, located in Michigan, U.S., and in Canada 
adjoining ; originally occupied the N. and W. of 
Lake Superior ; known also by the name of Ojibways, 
they have mostly settled down in agricultural 
communities. 

CHIQUITOS, Indians of a low but lively type in Bolivia 
wa Brazil; remarkable for their communal mode 
of life. - 

CHIRIQUI, an archipelago and a lagoon as well as 
province in Costa Rica. 

CHIRON, a celebrated Centaur, in whose nature the 
animal element was subject to the human, and who 
was intrusted with the education of certain heroes 
of Greece, among others Peleus and Achilles; was 
endowed with the gift of prophecy, and skilled in 
athletics as well as music and the healing art. See 
CENTAURS. 

CHISLEHURST, 2 village in Kent, 10 m. SE. of London, 
where Napoleon III. died in exile in 1873. 

CHISWICK, a suburb of London, 7 m. SW. of St. 
Paul’s; the Church of St. Nicholas has monuments 
to several people of distinction. 

CHITRAL, a State on the frontier of India, NW. of 
Cashmere; since 1895 occupied by the British; a 
place of great strategical importance, as it com- 
mands important passes through the Hindu-Khoosh 
mountains. 

CHITTAGONG, a seaport in the Bay of Bengal, 220 m. 
E. of Cal@utta; exports rice, gum, tobacco, and 


jute. 

CHITTIM, the Bible name for Cyprus, applied also to 
any maritime power to the west of Palestine. 

CHIVALRY, a system of knighthood, for the pro- 
fession of which the qualifications required were 
dignity, courtesy, bravery, generosity; the aim of 
which was the defence of right against wrong, of 
the weak against the strong, and especially of the 
honour and the purity of women, and the spirit of 
which was of Christian derivation; originally a 
military organisation inedefence of Christianity 
against the infidel. 

CHIVALRY, COURT OF, a court established by 
Kdward III., which took cognisance of questions 
of honour and heraldry, as well as military offences ; 
it lasted until the 18th century. 

CHLOPICKI, JOSEPH, a Polish hero, born in Galicia; 
fought against Russia under Napoleon; was chosen 
Dictator of Poland in 1880, but was forced to resign ; 
fought afterwards in the ranks, and was severely 
wounded (1771-1854). 

CHLORAL, a colourless narcotic liquid, obtained by 
the action of chlorine on alcohol; treated with 


a5 ke 
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flowers. 

CHLOROFORM, a volatile liquid, in extensive use as 
an anesthetic; produced by treating alcohol with 
chloride of lime. 

CHLOROPHYLL, the green substance present in most 
plants which enables them to build up carbo- 
hydrates (g.v.) from carbon dioxide under the 
influence of sunlight. @The process is known as 
photosynthesis. 

CHLOROSIS, green sickness, a form of anzsmia incident 
to young females at a critical period of life, causing 
a pale-greenish complexion. 


CHOCKTAWS, a tribe of American Indians, settled to 


civilised life in the Indian Territory, U.S.; formerly — f 


a powerful nation in the Mississippi region, p 
considerable culture. 

CHOISEUL, DUC DE, minister of Louis XV.; served 
his master in various capacities; was rewarded 
with a peerage; effected many reforms in the army, 
strengthened the navy, and aided in bringing about 
the family compact of the Bourbons; exercised a — 
great influence on the politics of Europe; was ~ 
nicknamed by Catharine of Russia Le Cocher de 
l’ Europe, ‘‘ the Driver of Europe”; but becoming ~ 
obnoxious to Mme. du Barry, “‘ in whom he would 
discern nothing but a wonderfully dizened scarlet — 
woman,” was dismissed from the helm of affairs, © 
Louis’s “‘ last substantial man ” (1719-1785). ; 

CHOISY, ABBE, a French writer, born in Paris; 
author of a “‘ History of the Church ” (1644-1724). 

KE, an inductive coil placed in an electric circuit 
to reduce the current; this involves no waste of 
power, as would be the case were a resistance used 
instead. This device is only applicable to alternating 
current circuits. 

CHOKE DAMP, the name given by miners to carbon 
dioxide, owing to the fact that this gas, produced 
by the combustion of explosive gases, causes 
suffocation. 

CHOLERA MORBUS, an epidemic disease character- 
ised by violent vomiting and purging, accompanied 
with spasms, great pain, and debility; originated 
in India, and has frequently spread itself by way of 
Asia into populous centres of both Europe and 
America, especially in the epidemic of 1892. 

CHOLET, a French, manufacturing town, 32 m. SW. 
of Angers; produces linen, cotton cloth, lace, and 
shoes; the scene of a defeat of the Vendeé insur- 
rectionists in 1793. 

CHOLULA, an ancient city, 60 m. SE. of Mexico; the 
largest city of the Aztecs, with a pyramidal temple, 
now crowned by a Catholic church. 

CHOPIN, FRANCOIS FREDERICK, a musical com- 
poser, born near Warsaw, of Polish origin; his 
genius for music early developed itself; distin- 
guished himself as a pianist first at Vienna and then 
in Paris, where he introduced the mazurkas ; became 
the idol of the salons; visited England twig, ine 
1837 and 1848, and performed to admiration in 
London and three of the principal cities; died of 
consumption in Paris (1809-1849). 

CHORALE, a musical composition originated by 
Luther and used in the German Reformed Church ; 
sometimes based on hymn tunes, sometimes on 
secular airs. e 

CHORLEY, a manufacturing town in N. Lancashire, 
25 m. NE. of Liverpool, with mines and quarries 
near it; a centre for cotton-spinning, weaving, and 
bleaching. 

CHORUS, in the ancient drama a group of persons 
introduced on the stage representing witnesses of 
what is being acted, and giving expression to their 
thoughts and feelings regarding it; originally a 
band of singers and dancers on festive occasions, in 
connection particularly withthe Bacchus worship. 

CHOSROHS I., surnamed the%Great, king of Persia 
from 581 to 579, a wise and beneficent ruler; waged 
war with the Roman armies successfully for 20 years. 
Ch. I., his grandson, king from 590 to 628; made 


defeated. 


CHRIGA 
“ Paérie Queene’; it excelled every other. 
CHRIST CHUR 


the port. 
CHRIST 


“deposed ai and and put t Dub to deaihy a 


ANS, insurrec Fran 
Brench i eee Sy ee tt during the 
aceon “and even for a time under the 
ire, when their headquarters were in London; 
from their muster by night at the sound 
of the chat-huant, the screech-owl, a nocturnal bird 


of prey —— has a weird cry. 


r CHRESTIEN, DE TROYES, a French 
poet or he of the latter half of the 12th century; 
author of a number of vigorously written romances 
which are among the earliest connected with chivalry 
and the Round Table. 

E,,a heroine in the “ Niebelungen” 
and sister of “Gunther, who, on the treacherous 
murder of her husband, Siegfried, is changed from a 
gentle woman into a relentless 

OR, the sword of Sir Artegal in Spenser’s 

CH, a college in Oxford, founded by 
Wolsey 1525; was Gladstone’s college and John 
Ruskin’s, as well as John Locke’s. 

AB. a fragmentary poem by Coleridge; 
characterised by Stopford Brooke as, for ‘“* exquisite 
metrical movement and for imaginative phrasing,” 
along with “‘ Kubla Khan,” without a rival in the 


language. 
CHRISTADELPHIANS, an American sect, called also 


Thomasites, whose chief distinctive article of faith 
is conditional immortality, that is, immortality only 
zo acne who believe in Christ, and die believing in 


CHRISTCHURCH, capital of the province of Canter- 


bury, New Zealand, 5 m. from the sea; Lyttelton 


IAN, the name of ten kings of Denmark, of 
whom the first began to reign in 1448 and the last 
in 1863, and the following deserve notice: Chris- 
tian I, conquered Sweden, but, proving a tyrant, 
was driven from the throne by Gustavus Vasa in 
1522, upon which his own subjects deposed him, an 
act which he resented by force of arms; he was 
defeated in 1531, his person seized, and imprisoned 
for life; characterised by Carlyle as a ‘* rash, 
unwise, explosive man” (1481-1559). Christian IV., 
king from 1588 to 1648; took part on the Protestant 
side in the Thirty Years’ War, and was defeated 
by Tilly; he was a good ruler, and was much 
beloved by his subjects; was founder of the Danish 
navy (1577-1648). Christian IX., king from 1863 
to 1906; son of Duke William of Sleswick- Holstein, 
father of the late Queen Alexandra, George I., king 
of Greece, and the dowager Empress of Russia 
(1818-1906). Christian X., married in 1898 Princess 
Alexandrine of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, and suc- 


ceeded to the throne in May, 1912 (1870— Je 
CHRISTIA 


N SONNECTION, a sect in the United 

States which acknowledges the Bible alone as the 
rule of faith and manners. 

KING, THE MOST, a title of the king of 


Frarice conferred by two different Popes. 
CHRISTIA 


See OSLO. 
The religion of which Jesus Christ 


ee geet, 
is the founder and the centre, and which has spread 


from Jerusalem throughout the world in the last 
2000 years. Its believers see God revealing Himself 
in Jesus Christ His Son, who was crucified that they 
might be reconciled unto Him and that sin should 
no more have dominion over them. The religion, 
with its aseompanying high view of the worth of 
the human soul, has been the greatest civilising 
factor the world has ever known. When Christianity 
was likely to become merely a sect of Judaism 
St. Paul carried it into Europe and to Rome, which 
under Constantine at length adopted it as the 
official religion. Rome held sway over the Church 
till the Reformation of the 16th century established 
Protestantism, which with Catholicism has since 
been a wing of the Christian Church in spreading the 
gospel to all parts of the globe. Christians look for 
an ultimate return tJearth of Jesus Christ as King, 
a return which will usher in the millenium which is 


to precede the end of the world. 
CHRISTIAN 


, & town and seaport in the extreme 
S. of Norway, with a considerable trade. 
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and died (1628-1689). 
CHRISTIN 


CHRISTOPHE, 


CHROMOSPHERE, 


CHROMOSPHERE -« 


eee of Sumeres & 


becoming ir e dec er ¢ousin 
as her successor, gh Be the throne, a turned 
Catholic; her cousin dying, she claimed back her 
crown, but her subjects would not now have her: 
she stayed for a time in France, but was obliged to 
leave; re to Rome, where she spent 20 years 
of her life engaged in scientific and artistic studies, 


A, MARIA, daughter of Francis I. of Naples, 
and wife of Ferdinand ks. . Spain, on whose 
death she acted for four regent during the 
infancy of her Gaamhien’ Thats (1806-1878). 


CHRISTMAS, the festival in celebration of the birth 


of Christ, now celebrated all over Christendom on 
December 25, as coinciding with an old heathen 
festival celebrated at the winter solstice, the day 
of the return of the sun northward, and in jubilation 


of the prospect of the renewal of life in the spring, 
CHRISTMAS C. 


S, greetings sent to friends® at 
Christmas, a practice dating from 1844, wihpn 
W. E. Dobson, R.A., designed one t send to a 


friend. 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND is in the Indian Ocean, 200 m. 


SW. of Java. It is a dependency of Malaya, and 
has large deposits of phosphates, exporting about 
100,000 tons of them a year. The area is 56 sq. m. 


and the population is 750. 
CHRISTOLO 


LOGY, the department of theology which 
treats of the person of rae 
HENRI, a negro, born in Grenada ; 
one of the leaders of "the insurgent slaves in Hayti, 
who, proving successful in arms against the French, 
became king under the title of Henry I., but ruling 
despotically provoked revolt and shot himself 
through the heart; he was a man of powerful 
physique (1767-1820). 

OPHER, ST. (the Christ-Bearer), according 
to Christian legend a giant of great stature and 
strength, who, after serving the devil for a time, 
gave himself up to the service of Christ by carrying 

pilgrims across a bridgeless river, when one day a 
little child, who happened to be none else than 
Christ Himself, appeared to be carried over, but, 
strange to say, as he bore Him across, the child 
grew heavier and heavier, till he was nearly baffled 
in landing Him on the opposite shore. The giant 
represented the Church, and the increasing weight 
of the child the increasing sin and misery which 
the Church has from age to age to bear in carrying 
its Christ across the Time-river; the giant is repre- 
sented in art as carrying the infant on his shoulder, 
and as having for staff the stem of a large tree. 


CHRISTOPHER’S, ST., popularly called St. Kitts, 


one of the Leeward Islands, discovered by Columbus 
(1493), who named it after himself; belongs to 
England; has sugar plantations. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, the Blue-Coat Scho®l, Horsham, 


was founded in 1552, a large institution, 820 boys 
at Horsham and 280 girls at Hertford; entrance to 
it is gained partly by presentation and partly by 
competition, and attached are numerous exhibitions 
and prizes; among the alumni have been Bishop 
Stillingfleet, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, and Charles 
Lamb. Until 1902 the school stood on the site of 
Greyfriars Monastery in Newgate Street. The boys 
still wear the 16th-century costume, comprising 
knee-breeches, yellow stockings, and blue gowns, 
without headgear. 


CHROMATICS, that defartment of optics which 


treats of colours, and resolves the primary colours 
into three—red, yellow, and blue. 


se ae a chemical element used for alloying 
CHROMOSOMES, minute structures found within the 


nucleus of the living cell, which appear to control 
heredity. The chromosomes are composed of 
genes, each of which is concerned with certain 
specific characters. 


the outer layer of the sun’s 
atmosphere, consisting of glowing, red gases which 
frequently burst forth in the form of “‘ Prominences,”’ 
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hee fabulous oceupies a conspicuous place, among 

on’s “* Brut” (1205) takes the lead. 
CHRONI I. and I., two historical books of the 
Old Testament, the narratives of which, with 
additions and omissions, run parallel with those of 
Samuel and Kings, but, written from a priestly 
standpoint, give the chief prominence to the history 
of Judah as the support in Jerusalem of the ritual 
of which the priests were the custodians; Ezra and 
Nehemiah are continuations. 


CHRYSEIS, the daughter of Chryses, priest of Apollo, 


a beautiful maiden who fell among the spoils of a 
victory to Agamemnon, and became his slave, and 
whom he refused to restore to her father until a 
deadly plague among the Greeks, at the hands of 
Apollo, compelled him to give her up. 

CHRYSIPPUS, a Greek philosopher, born at Soli, in 
Cilicia, who lived in Athens; especially skilled in 
@alectic; the last and greatest expounder and 
defender of the philosophy of the Stoa, so pre- 
&minent, éhat it was said of him, ‘‘ If Chrysippus 
were not, the Stoa were not”; is said to have 
written 705 books, not one of which, however, has 
come down to us save a few fragments (280-208 B.c.). 
See STOICISM. 

CHRYSOLO’RAS, MANUEL, a Grecian scholar, born 
at Constantinople, left his native country and lived 
in Florence, where he, in the 14th century, became 
a teacher of Greek literature, and contributed 
ee to the revival of letters in Italy (1350- 


1415). 

CHRYSOSTOM, ST. JOHN, that is, Mouth of Gold, 
so called from his eloquence, born at Antioch; 
converted to Christianity from a mild paganism : 
became one of the Fathers of the Church, and 
Patriarch of Constantinople; he was zealous in 
suppressing heresy as well as corruption in the 
Church, and was for that reason thrice over sub- 
jected to banishment; in the course of the third 
exile, while on the way, he died, though his remains 
were brought back to Constantinople and there 
deposited with great solemnity; he left many 
writings behind him—sermons, homilies, commen- 
taries, and epistles, of which his ‘‘ Homilies’”’ are 
ra oe and prized (347-407). Festival, 

an 

CHUBB, THOMAS, an English Deist, born near 
Salisbury; he regarded Christ as a divine teacher, 
but held reason to be sovereign in matters of religion, 
yet was on rational grounds a defender of Christi- 
anity ; had no learning, but was well versed in the 
religious controversies of the time, and bore his 
part in them creditably (1679-1746). 

CHUNDER SEN, one of the founders of the Brahmo- 
Somaj (¢.v.); he visited Europe in 1870, and was 
welcomed with open arms by the rationalist class 
of Churchmen and Dissenters. 

CHUQUISAWA (i.e. Bridge of Gold), the capital of 
Bolivia, in a sheltered plain 9000 ft. above the 
sea-level; is a cathedral city; has a mild climate; 
it was founded in 1538 by the Spaniards on the 
site of an old Peruvian town. 

CHURCH ARMY, THE, a movement similar to the 
Salvation Army but ‘confined to the Church of 
England, founded in 1882 by Prebendary W. 
Carlile for evangelistic work in the slums. 

CHURCH ENABLEMENT ACT, a measure passed in 
1919 setting up the Church Assembly with wide 
powers delegated from the parishes, but subject to 
Parliamentary veto. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, THE, the Protestant Church 
established by law in England, dating from 1534 
when Henry VIII. was declared its head and the 
authority of Rome was repudiated. Its present 
Prayer Book dates from 1662. The Enabling Act 
of 1919 gave greater internal freedom to the Church, 
and especially to the laity. The Church of England 
is governed by Bishops. 

CHURCH, RICHARD WILLIAM, dean of St. Paul's, 
born in Lisbon; a scholarly man; distinguished 
himself first as such by his * Essays and Reviews,” 
wrote thoughtful sermons, and “‘ A Life of Anselm,” 


by Italy in 1870, “a the La 
1929 the States were restored to the 
modified form. 


which he was aerated to resign from his 
ways; took himself to the satire, first of the a 
of the time in his “‘ Rosciad,”’ then of his critics 
his *‘ Apology,” and then of Dr. Johnson in the 
“Ghost ’’; he wrote n&merous satires, all vigorous, 
his happiest being deemed tha ainst, th fhe Boose, 
entitled ‘‘ The Prophecy of Poni : was 
a short one, and not wisely regulated drcwareal 


CHURCHILL, LORD RANDOLPH, an English Con- 


servative politician, third son of the 7th Dyke of 
Marlborough, who, though a man of mark, and more 
than once in office, could never heart and soul join 
any. party and settle down to steady statesman- 
S8D1p ; 


1895) 
CH GROHILL, RT. HON. WINSTON SPENCER, British 
politician. Son of Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
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set out on travel, fell ill on the journey, 
and came home in a state of collapse to die (1849- 


started his career as a soldier, fighting in India in © 


1897 and Egypt 1899, afterwards going to South 
Africa, where he acted as war correspondent as well 
as being on service. Politically he started as a 
Conservative and turned Liberal on the tariff issue. 


He first took office as Under-secretary for the 


Colonies in 1905, and became Home Secretary in 
1908, during which period the ‘Sidney Street 
siege’ (g.v.) took place. He was First Lord of the 
Admiralty on the outbreak of the Great War, and 
was responsible for the speedy mobilisation of the 
fleet, the glamour of which achievement was later 

ed by his handling of the troops at Antwerp 
and the Dardanelles campaign. He returned to 
Parliament in 1916, and became _ successively 
Minister of Munitions, War Secretary, Air Minister, 
and Colonial Secretary. On the defeat of the 
Coalition he went for a time into the political 
wilderness, emerging a Conservative and becoming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Baldwin in 1924, 
a post he held till the Conservative defeat of 1929 


(1874-— >. 
CHILL, WINSTON, American novelist. “* Richard 
Carvel,” published in 1899, was his first success, and 
was followed by ‘“‘ The Crisis ”’ and “* The Crossing,’’ 
among others (1871- ). 

CHUZZLEWIT, MARTIN, the hero of a novel by 
Dickens of the name. James, a character in the 
same novel, a man distinguished for his mean and 
tyrannical] character. 

CHUSAN, principal island in the Chusas Archipelago, 
18 m. long and 10 broad; near the estuary of the 
Yangtse-kiang, has been called “the Key of China.” 

CHYLE, a fluid of a milky colour, which is separated 
from the chyme by the action of the pancreatic juice 
and the bile, and which, being absorbed by 
lacteal vessels, is gradually assimilated into 

CHYME, the pulpy mass into which the food Nore 
verted in the stomach prior to the separation in the 
small intestines of the chyle. 

CIALDINI, ENRICO, an Italian general and politician, 
born at Modena; distinguished himself in Spain 
against the Carlists, and both as a soldier and 
diplomatist in connection with the enification of 
Italy (1811-1892). 

CIBBER, COLLEY, actor and dramatist, of German 
descent; was manager and part-proprietor of 
Drury Lane ; ; wrote plays, one in particular, which 
procured for him the post of poet-laureate, which 
he held till his Geath ; was much depreciated by 
Pope ; wrote an * Apology for his Life,’ the most 
Ti: autobiography in the language (1671- 
1757) 

CIBRARIO, LUIGI, COUNT, an Italian historian and 
statesman, born at Turin he held office under 
Charles Albert of Sardinia (1802-1870). 


CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS, a Roman orator, states-- 


man, and man of letters, born near Arpinum, in 
Latium; trained for political life partly at Rome 


rd 


was proscribed by the te, and put 
aa death by Antony’s soldiers ; he was the foremost 

A P ang le rators, the gost ‘elegant writer of the 

a eee and has left behind him orations, 

ie. and tiwatises, very models of their kind; he 
was not a deep thinker, an his philosophy was more 
eclectic oa original (106-43 B.o.). 

CICERO OF GERMANY, John ITI., ‘Blector of Branden- 

‘four hours at a stretch, in 

y flowing Latin,’ with a fair share of meaning 

in it = ” lyredereety 

CICOGNARA, COUNT, an Italian writer, born at 
Ferrara; author of a “ History of Sculpture” 
(1767-1834). 

CAMPEADOR, a famed Castilian warrior of the 
llth century, born at Burgos; much celebrated 
in Spanish romance; being banished from Castile, 
in the interest of which he had fought valiantly, 
he became a free-lance, fighting now with the 
Christians and now with the Moors, till he made 
himself master of Valencia, where he set up his 
throne and reigned, with his faithful wife Ximena 
by his side, till the news of a defeat by the Moors 
took all spirit out of him, and he died of grief. 
Faithful after death, his wife had his body em- 
balmed and carried to his native place, on the high 
altar of which it lay enthroned for 10 years; his 
real name was Don Rodrigo (Ruy) Diaz of Bivar, 
and the story of his love for Ximena is the subject 
of Corneille’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Cid.”’ 

CIGOLI, LODOVICO, a Florentine painter, called the 

Florentine Correggio, whom he specially studied in 

the practice of his art; ‘‘ The Apostle Healing the 


Lame,” in St. Peter’s, is by him, as also the 
wee of St. Stephen,” in Florence (1559- 


of Asia Minor, 
later, 


CILICIA, an ancient province in S. 
originally Persian, then under Greek and, 
Roman domination. 

CILICIAN GATES, the pass across Mount Taurus by 
which Alexander the Great entered Cilicia. 

_ CIMABU’E, GIOVANNI, a Florentine painter, and 

/ founder of the Florentine school, which ranked 

among its members such artists as Michael Angelo, 

Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci; was the first to 

7 Jeave the stiff traditional Byzantine forms of art and 

copy from nature and the living model, though it was 

| only with“the advent of his great disciple Giotto 

that art found beauty in reality, and Florence was 

made to see the divine significance of lowly human 

worgh, at sight of which, says Ruskin, “all Italy 

threw up its cap’; his ‘*‘ Madonna,”’ in the Church 

; of Santa Maria, has been long regarded as a marvel 

* ofrt, and of all the ‘‘ Mater Dolorosas ”’ of Christi- 

anity, Ruskin does not hesitate to pronounce his at 

Assisi the noblest ; his principal Madonnas are to be 

seen in the Louvre, Paris, in Florence, and the 

National Gallery, London (1240-1302). 

OSA, DOMENICO, a celebrated Italian com- 

poser ; composed between 20 and 30 operas, mostly 

masterpiece being ‘Il Matrimoneo 

he was imprisoned for sympathising 

with the principles of the French Revolution, and 

treated with a severity which shortened his life; 

said by some to have been poisoned by order of 
Queen Caroline of Naples (1749-1801). ‘ 

CIMBER, a friend of Cesar whé turned traitor, and 
whose act of presenting a petition to him was the 
sienal to the conspirators to take the dictator’s life. 

CIMBRI, a barbarian horde who, with the Teutons, 
invaded Gaul in a 2nd century B.c.; gave the 

ns no small trguble, and were all but extermi- 
nated by Marius in 101 B.c.; believed to have been 
a Germanic race, who descended on Southern 
Europe from the N. 


general, son of Miltiades dis- 
tinguished himself < the - o Athens 
Persia in 4 B.C.; gained two victories ove! 
Persians in one day, one by land and anether y sea, 
was banished by the democratic party, and after 
four years recalled to continue his victories over his 
old foes, and died at Cyprus (510-449 B.0.). 
CINCINNATI, the metropolis of Ohio, stands on the 
Ohio River, opposite Covington and Newport, by 
rail 270 m. SE. of Chicago; the city stands on hilly 
ground, and is broken and irregular 5 


fine buildings, among them a Roman olic 
cathedral, and large parks; there are a university, 
the Lane Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), 


schools of medicine, law, music, and art, an observa- 
tory, zoological garden, and large libraries ; it is a 
centre of culture in the arts; manufactures include 
clothing, tobacco, leather, moulding, and machine 
shops; there is some boatbuilding and printing ; 
but the most noted trade is in pork and grain; is 
one of the greatest pork markets in the world,; Jy; a 
third of the population is of German origin. 
CINCINNATUS, LUCIUS QUINTIUS, ansold her of 
the Roman republic, distinguished for the simplicity 
and austerity of his manners; was called from the 
field to become consul in 460 B.o., and on the defeat 
of a Roman army by the Aqui, called to the dictator- 
ship from the plough, to which he returned on the 
defeat of the Aqui; he was summoned to fill the 
same post a second time, when he was 80, on the 
occasion of the conspiracy of Meelius, with the like 


success. 
CINCINNATUS, THE ORDER OF, an American order 

founded by officers of the revolutionary army at 

its dissolution in 1783 ; was denounced by Franklin 


as anti-republican in its spirit and tendency; the 
order was hereditary 
CINDERELLA (the little cinder-girl), the youngest 


member of a family who must dge at home 
while her edie sisters go to balls, till one day a 
fairy befriends her and conveys her to a ball, where 
she shines as the centre of attraction, and wins the 
regard of a prince. On quitting the ball she leaves 
a slipper behind her, by means of which she is 
identified by the prince, who finds that hers is the 
only foot that the slipper will fit, and marries her. 
The story in one version or another is a very ancient 
and widespread one, being found in the writings of 
Elian and Strabo. 

CINEAS, the minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
was the ablest orator of his time, and his master 
was in the habit of saying of him that his eloquence 
had gained him more cities than his own arms; 
sent on a mission to Rome, the senate refused to 
hear him, lest his eloquence should prove too 
fascinating; d. 270 B.o. 

CINEMATOGRAPH, an adaptation of the old ‘magic 
lantern, invented by Edison and first used for the 
showing of moving pictures as an entertainment 
in this country early this century. Within a few 
years cinemas sprang up all over the country, 
threatening the popularity of the theatre and music 
hall, and in 1928 talking films, in which sound as 
well as movement was reproduced, gave an immense 
impetus to the industry. Hollywood, California, 
is the centre of the industry, and a law was passed 
in England in 1927 to make it compulsory for 
British cinemas to show a quota of home-produced 
films. Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, and 
Mary Pickford were the actors and actress who first 
made the popularity of the cinema worldwide. 

CINGALESE, a native of Ceylon. 

CINNA, LUCIUS CORNELIUS, a Roman patrician, a 
friend and supporter of Marius; drcve Sulla from 
Rome and recalled Marius from exile; participated 
in the murders which followed his recall, and after 
the death of Marius was assassinated when organising 
an expedition against Sulla, 84 B.o. 

CINNABAR, a sulphide of mercury from which the 
mercury of commerce is obtained. 

CINQ-MARS, HENRI, MARQUIS DE, a French courtier, 
a favourite of Louis XIII.; a man of handsome 
figure and fascinating manners ; died on the scaffold 
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a Portuguese town, 17 m. NW. of Lisbon, 
where a much reprobated convention between the 
French under Marshal Junot and the English under 
Sir Hew Dalrymple was signed in 1808, whereby 
the former were let off with all their arms and 
baggage on condition of evacuating Portugal. 

CIPANGO, a legendary island in the Eastern Ocean, 
described by Marco Polo as a sot of El Dorado, an 
object of search to subsequent navigators, and an 
7 alam among the number to Columbus, it is 


CIPRIANI, GIAMBATTISTA, an Italian painter and 
etcher, born in Florence; settled in London; was 
afi original member of the Royal Academy, and 
Satened he diploma (1727-1785). 

ARS, a territory in India along the coast 
of the Bay of "Barcel from 18 to 100 m. wide ; 
ceded first to the French and in 1766 to the East 
India Company, now under the Crown and forming 
part of the Madras Presidency. 

CIRCASSIA, a territory on the Weatérn Caucasus, now 
an autonomous province of Soviet Russia; cele- 
brated for the sturdy spirit of the men and the 
beauty of the women ; the nobles professing Moham- 
me and the lower classes a certain impure 
form of Christianity ; they are of the Semite race, 
and resemble the Arabs in their manners. 

CE, a sorceress who figures in the ‘‘ Odyssey.” 
Ulysses having landed on her isle, she administered 
a potion to him and his companions, which turned 
them into swine, while the effect of it on himself 
was counteracted by_the use of the herb moly, 
provided for him by Hermes against sorcery; she 
detained him with her for years, and disenchanted 
his companions on his departure. 

CIRCEAN POISON, a draught of any kind that is 
magically and fatally infatuating, such as the effect 
often of popular applause. 

CIRCUITS, districts outside of London into which 
England is divided for judicial purposes, for the 
trial of civil as well as criminal cases connected with 
them; are seven in number—the Midland, the 
Oxford, the North-Eastern, the South-Eastern, the 
Northern, the Western, and North Wales and 
South Wales; the courts are presided over by a 
judge sent from London, or by two, and are held 
twice a year, or oftener if the number of cases 
require it, 

CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, the course of the 
blood from the heart through the arteries to the 
minute vessels of the body, and from these last 
through the veins back to the heart again. 

CIRCUMCISION, the practice of cutting away the 
foreskin, chiefly of males, as observed by the Jews 
and the Mohammedans, as well as other nations 
of remote antiquity ; regarded by some as a mark 
of belonging to the tribe, and by others as a sacrifice 
in propitiation by blood. 

CISALPINE REPUBLIC, a republic so called on both 
sides of the Po, formed out of his conquests by 
Napoleon, 1797; became the Italian Republic in 
1802, with Milan for capital, and ceased to exist 
after the fall of Napoleon. 

CISTERCIANS, a monastic erder founded by Abbot 
Robert in 1098 at Citeaux, near Dijon ; they followed 
the rule of St. Benedict, who reformed the Order 
after it had lapsed; became an ecclesiastical republic, 
and were exempt from ecclesiastical control; con- 
tributed considerably to the progress of the arts, 
if little to the sciences; among their most famous 
abbeys were those at Tintern, Kirkstall, Melrose, 
and Deer, and, in France, at Clairvaux. 

CITHZERON,. a wood-covered mountain on the borders 
of Bootia and Attica; famous in Greek legend as 
the haunt of Bacchus. 

CITIES OF REFUGE, among the Jews, three on the 


of a book of his defining it. 

CITY OF THE PROPHET ,Medina, where Mohammed 
found refuge when driven out of Mecca by the 
Koreish and their adhemnts. 

CITY OF THE SEVEN HILLS, Rome, as built on seven 
hills, viz. the Aventine, Celtan, Capitoline, 
Esquiline, Palatine, Quirinal, and Viminal. 

CITY OF THE SUN, Baalbek (g.v.); and a work az 
Campanella, describing an ideal republic, after the 
manner of Plato and Sir Thomas More. 

AD REAL (royal city), a pene town in 
province of the same name, 105 m. of Madrid, 
where Sebastian defeated the or = in 1809. 

CIUDAD RODRIGO, a Spanish town near the Portu- 
guese frontier, 50 m.-SW. of Salamanca; stormed 
by Wellington, after a siege of 11 days, in 1812, for — 
which brilliant achievement he earned the title ! 
Eel in England, and Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo in 

Spain. 

CIVA, the third member of the Hindu Trinity. See SIVA. 

CIVET, a small carnivore included among the cats, 
which yields a musky perfume valued in the East; 
found in Africa, India, China, and the Malay 
Peninsula, ; 

CIVIL LAW, a system of laws for the regulation of 
civilised comraunities formed on Roman laws, 
digested in the pandects of Justinian. 

CIVIL LIST, the yearly sum granted by the Parlia- 
ment of England at the commencement of each reign 
for the support of the royal household and to main- 
tain the dignity of the Crown; it amounts now to 
over £570,000. 

CIVIL SERVICE, the paid service done to the State 
by several departments, exclusive of that of the 
army and navy 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a fortified port on the W. coast of 
Italy. 40 m. NW. of Rome, with a good harbour, 
founded by Trajan; exports wheat, alum, cheese, &c. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE, the smallest county in Scot- 
land, lies between the Ochils and the Forth; rich 
in minerals, especially coal. 

CLAIR, ST., a lake 30 m. long by 12 broad, connecting 
Lake Erie with Lake Huron. 

CLAIRAUT, ALEXIS CLAUDE, a French mathema- 
tician and astronomer, born at Paris, of so pre- 
ecocious a genius that he was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences at the age of 18; published a 
theory of the figure of the earth, and @omputed the 
orbit of Halley’s comet (1713-1765). 

CLAIRVAUX, a village of France, on the Aube, where 


St. Bernard founded a Cistercian monastery in 
1115, and where he lived and was buried; noW used 
as a prison or reformatory. 

CLAIRVOYANCE, the power ascribed to c@rtain,g 


persons in a mesmeric state of seeing and describing 
events at a distance or otherwise invisible. 

CLAN, a tribe of blood relations descended from a 
common ancestor, ranged under a chief in direct 
descent from him, and having a common surname, 
as in the Highlands of Scotland; at bottom a 
military organisation for defensive afd predatory 
purposes. 

CLAN-NA-GAEL, a Fenian organisavion founded at 
Philadelphia in 1870 to secure by violence the 
complete emancipation of Ireland from British 
control. 

CLAPHAM, a SW. suburb of London, in the borough 
of Wandsworth, 4 m. from St. Paul’s, with a large 
common; an important railway junction. 

CLAPPERTON, HUGH, a noted African explorer, born 
at Annan; served in the ge Neg two expeditions 
into Central Africa to ascértain the length and 
course of the Niger, but on the second journey got | 
no farther than Sokoto, where he was attacked with 
dysentery and died (1788-1827). 


. 


| 


CLARENCEUX, 


CLARETIE, JULES, 


in 1893 (1 
CLARISSA 


CLARK, SIR JAMES, 


HLARCHEN 


an.» character in Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont,” 
ualities of constancy and devotion. 
a county in Munster, ireland, where cattle 
largely reared; also an island at the 
Bay, county Mayo 
JOHN, the peasant poet of Northamptonshire, 
nane Fearneonad wrote ‘* Poems Descriptive 


pk and even aoe Soo and at length, with others, 
brought him a small annuity, which he wasted in 
speculation ; fell into despondency, and died in a 
lunatic asylum (1793-1864). 

ST., a virgin and abbess, born at Assisi; the 
founder of the Order of Poor Clares (1193-1253). 


Festival, Aug. 12. 
NT, mansion a Surrey, 14 m. SW. of 
London, built y Lord Clive, where Princess Charlotte 
lived and died, as also Louis Philippe after his flight 


from France; is now the property of the , and 
be kibene residence of the Duchess of Albany. 
CE, DUKE OF, brother of Edward IV.; con- 


victed of treason, he was condemned to death, and 
being allowed to choose the manner of his death, is 
said to have elected to die by drowning in a butt of 
Malmsey wine (1459-1478); the last to bear the 
title was Albert Victor, eldest son of Edward VII. 
or CLARENCIEUX, the provincial 
king-at-arms, whose jurisdiction extends from and 


includes all England S. of the Trent. 
CLAREND 


ON, a place 2 m. SE. of Salisbury, in the 
royal palace of which the magnates of England, both 
lay and clerical, met in 1164 under Henry II., and 
issued a set of ordinances, called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, 16 in number, to limit the power of the 
Church and assert the rights of the Crown in 
ecclesiastical affairs. 


CLARENDON, EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF, sat in the 


Short Parliament and the Long on the popular side, 
but during the Civil War became a devoted Royalist ; 
was from 1641 one of the chief advisers of the King; 
on the failure of the royal cause, took refuge first 
in Jersey, and then in Holland with the Prince of 
Wales; contributed to the Restoration; came 
back with Charles, and became Lord Chancellor; 
fell into disfavour, and quitted England in 1667; 
died at Rouen; wrote, among other works, a 
“History of the Great Rebellion,” dignifiedly 
written, though often carelessly, but full of graphic 
touches and characterisations, especially of con- 
temporaries; it has been called an “ epical com- 
position,” as showing a sense of the central story 
and its unfolding. ‘‘ Few historians,’ adds Prof. 
Saintsbury, “‘ can describe a given event with more 
vividness, Not one in all the long list of the great 
practitioners of the art has such skill in the personal 
character ’”’ (1609-1674). 

ON, eye VILLIERS, EARL OF, a 
Whig state: _—— ; served as a Cabinet minister under 
Lord Mel lourne, Lord John Russell twice, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone; 
held the office of Foreign Secretary under the three 
pregeding ; was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland at the 
time of the potato failure, and represented Britain 
at the Congress of Paris; died in harness as Foreign 
Méamister, deeply lamented both at home and abroad 
(1800-1870). 
a French journalist, novelist, 
dramatic author, and critic, born at Limoges; pub- 
lished some 40 volumes of causeries, history, and 
fiction ; appointed Director of the Comédie Francaise 
40-1913). 

OWE, the heroine of Richardson’s 
novel of the name, exhibiting a female character 
which, as depicted by him, is pronounced to be 

‘one ‘of the brightest triumphs in the whole range 
of imaginative literature,” and is described by 
Stopford Brooke as “the puye and ideal star of 
womanhood.” 


CLARK, SIR ANDREW, an eminent London physician, 


born near Cargill, in Perthshire, skilful in the treat- 

ment of diseases affecting the respiratory and 

digestive organs (1836-1893). 

hysician to Queen Victoria, born 

in Cullen; an authority on the influence of climate 

on chronic and pulmonary disease (1788-1870). 
JOSIAH, railway and electrical engineer; 
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characters (1787-1877). 
CLARKE, EDWARD 


r) ’ 


“se 

CLAUDIAN , *"* . 

invented the electric nolteun nameCe Seles him 
(1822-1 

CLARK, THOMAS, chemist, born in Ayr; discovered 

ene Bhosehate o soda and the process of softening 

ADAM, a Wesleyan divine, i iris - 

a man of pe RB echciazee. haw by 


mmentary ” on the Bible ; fn May aeig sf 

* Bibliographical Dictionary ” rete ot 
COWDEN, a friend of 
Keats, and Leigh Hunt; celebrated for his Shake- 
spearean learning ; brought out an annotated Shake- 
speare, assisted by his wife ; lectured on Shakespeare 


Lamb, 


DANIEL, a eqicnentea English 
traveller, born in Sussex; Scandinavia, 
Russia, Circassia, Asia Minor, ath, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Greece; brought home 100 MSS. to 
enrich the library of Cambridge, the colossal statue 
of the Eleusinian Ceres, and the nee ps as 
Alexander, now in the British Muse 

fessor of mineralogy at Cambridge University. 1 1808 : 
5 Travels ’’ were published in six volumes (1769— 


CLARKE, SIR EDWARD GEORGE, British lawyer. 


After early struggles as a reporter, he <— calleg to 
the bar in 1869, made his name in the Penge murder 


trial; entered Parliament in 1880 as a Conservative, 
ee was Welicthan Sgn from 1886 to 1892 
CLARKE, HENRI, Duc de Feltre, of Irish origin, 


French marshal, and Minister of War under 
Napoleon; instituted the prevotal court, a pro re 


nata court without appeal (1767-1818). 
CLAR. Y CO 


WDEN, née Novello, of Italian 
descent, wife of Charles Cowden, assisted her 
husband in his Shakespeare studies, and produced 
among other works ‘‘ Concordance to Shakespeare,’’ 
a work which occupied her 16 years (1809-1898). 

WILLIAM 


KE, GEORGE, English man of 
letters; Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
edited the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakespeare,” along with 


Aldis Wright (1821-1867). 
CLARKSON, THO 


CLASSIC 


MAS, philanthropist, born in Wis- 
bech, Cambridgeshire ; the great English anti- 
slavery advocate, who lived to see in 1833 the 
abolition in the British empire of the slavery he 
denounced, in which achievement he was assisted 
by the powerful advocacy in Parliament of Wilber- 
force (1760-1846). 

RACES, the English horse-races, the Derby, 
the Oaks, the St. Leger, the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and the One Thousand Guineas, 


CLASSICS, originally, and often still, the standard 


in the “ Iliad.” 
CLA 


CLAUDE LO 


authors in the literature of Greece or Rome, now 
authors in any literature that represent it at its best, 
when, as Goethe has it, it is “‘ vigorous, fresh, joyous, 
and healthy,” as in the ‘‘ Nibelungen,”’ no less than 


. JEAN, a French Protestant controversial 
divine, a powerful antagonist of Bossuet and other 
Catholic writers; allowed only 24 hours to escape 
on the eve of the Revocation of the Edjct of Nantes, 
though other Protestant ministers ‘were allowed 
15 days (1619-1687). f 
RRAINE, a great landscape painter, born 
in Lorraine, of poor parents, and apprenticed to a 
pastry-cook; went as such to Rome; became 
servant and colour-grinder to Tassi, who instructed 
him in his art; by assiduous study of nature in all 
her aspects attained to fame; was eminent in his 
treatment of aerial perspective, and an artist whom 
it was Turner’s ambition to rival; he was eminent 
as an etcher as well as a painter; Turner left one 
of his finest works t# the English nation on con- 
dition that it should hang side by side with a master- 
piece of Claude, which it now does; his pictures are 
found in every gallery in Europe, and a goodly 
number of them are to be met with in England ; 
there are in the Leningrad gallery four pieces 
of exquisite workmanship, entitled ‘‘ Morning, 
“Noon,” “‘ Evening,” and ‘* Twilight ” (1800-1683). 


CLAUDIAN, a Latin epic poet of the 5th century, born 


in Alexandria, panegyrist of Stilicho on his victory 
over Alaric; a not unworthy successor of Catullus 
and Propertius, though his native tongue was 
Greek, 
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hereby the popular rage against t 
* Si who was cast i 
cu Bus" AFPIUS seni in 312-807 ht 
, censor — B.C,; wroug 
important changes in the Roman constitution ; set 
on foot the construction of the Appian Way and the 
Appian Aqueduct, named after him. 

CLAUDIUS I., TIBERIUS DRUSUS, surnamed GER- 
MANICUS, brother of Tiberius, emperor of Rome 
from 41 to 54, born at Lyons; after spending 56 
years of his life in private, occupying himself in 
literary study, was, on the death of Caligula, raised, 
very much against his wish, by the soldiers to the 
mapenial throne, a post which he filled with honour 

to himself and benefit to the State; but he was too 
much controlled by his wives, of whom he had in 
succession four, till the last of them, Agrippina, had 
him poisoned to make way for her son Nero. 

CLAUDIUS I1., surnamed GOTHICUS, Roman emperor 

Ps. om 268 to 270; an excellent prince and a good 
eral; distinguished himself by his ability and 
cpurage pagent the Goths and other hordes of 


ovAUgnE S BERTRAND, marshal of France, born at 
Mirepoix; served under Napoleon in Holland, 
Italy, Austria, and Spain; was defeated at Sala- 

- manca, executing thereafter a masterly retreat; 
left France for America in 1815 on the fall of 
Napoleon, to whom he was devoted; returned in 
1830, became commander-in-chief in Algeria, and 
ultimately governor (1772-1842). 

CLAUSEN, SIR GEORGE, British painter. Of Danish 
parentage, he studied at South Kensington and in 
Paris, was elected A.R.A. in 1895 and R.A. in 1908. 
His ‘ Gleaners Returning” and ‘‘ The Girl at the 
Gate’”’ are in the Tate Gallery (1852- ). 

CLAUSEWITZ, KARL VON, a Prussian general, born 
at Burg; distinguished himself against Napoleon 
in Russia in 1812; an authority on the art of war, 
on which he wrote a treatise in three volumes, 
entitled ‘‘ Vom Krieg ”’ (1780-1831). 

CLAUSIUS, RUDOLF, an eminent German physicist, 
born at Késlin, in Pomerania ; professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn; specially distinguished for 
his contributions to the science of thermo-dynamics, 
and the application of mathematical methods to the 
study, as also to electricity and the expansion of 


gases (1822-1888). 

CLAVERHOUSE, JOHN GRAHAM OF, VISCOUNT 

DUNDEE, commenced life as a soldier in France 

_ 4nd Holland; on his return to Scotland in 1677 
was appointed by Charles II. to the command of a 
troop to suppress the Covenanters; was defeated 
at Drumclog 1679, but by the help of Monmouth 
had his revenge at Bothwell Brig; affected two 
support the Revolution, but intrigued in favour of 
the Stuarts; raised in Scotland a force in their 
behalf ; was met at Killiecrankie by General Mackay, 
where he fgjl (1649-1689). 

CLAVIERE, Minister of Finance in France after 
Necker, born at Geneva; projector of the Moniteur ; 
friend of Mirabeau; committed suicide in prison 
(1735-1793). 

CLAVIGO, a drama by Goethe in five acts, the first 
work to which he put his name; was received with 
disfavour. 

CLAVIJE’RO, FRANCISCO, aJesuit missionary, born 
in Vera Cruz; laboured for 40 years as missionary in 
Mexico; on the suppression of his Order went to 
: taly, and wrote a valuable work on Mexico (1731- 


1787) 

CLAVILENO, Don Quixote’s wooden horse. 

CLAY, a plastic material abundant in nature composed 
of silica and silicates of aluminium with varying 
quantities of iron, magnesia, potash, and soda, 
and used in the manufacture of bricks and earthen- 
ware. It is composed of the finer particles resulting 
from the weathering of rocks. 

CLAY, HENRY, an American statesman, born in 
Virginia; bred for the bar, and distinguished for 
his oratory; was for many years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives ; was a supporter of war 

6 with Britain in 1812-1815, and party to the treaty 


to prison, where he oat a 
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among young men (1885— ). =e “= 
, a Stoic philosopher, born at ane. 
Troas, of the 8rd century B.c. 


of Zeno by day; became Zeno’s successor and the 
head of his school ; regarded ‘“‘ pleasure as a re- 
mission of that moral €energy of the soul, 


an evil, which was not in accordafce with nature, 
and no end of nature ” ; killed himself by voluntary 
starvation. 


THE CAUSEWAY RIOTS, bickerings the | 


streets of Edinburgh in 1515 between a 
factions of Angus and Arran, to the utter rout of 
the former, or the Douglas party. 

CLEAR, CAPE, a headland §. of Clear Island, most 
southerly point of Ireland, and the first land sighted 
coming from America. 

CLEARCHUS, 3s Spartan general who accompanied 
Cyrus on his expedition against Artaxerxes; com- 


manded the retreat of the Ten Thousand; was put j 


to death by Tissaphernes in 401 B.c., and replaced 
by Xenophon, 

LEARING-HOUSE, a house for interchanging the 
respective claims of banks and of railway com- 
panies. 

CLEISHBOTHAM, JEDEDIAH, an imaginary editor 
of Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of My Landlord.” 

CLELIA, a Roman heroine, who swam the Tiber to 
escape from Porsenna, whose hostage she was; sent 
back by the Romans, she was set at liberty, and 
other hostages along with her, out of admiration on 
Porsenna’s part of both her and her people. 

CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES EUGENE BENJAMIN, 
French politician. Son of a doctor, he was elected 
in 1871 to the National Assembly as a Republican, 
and later was one of the supporters of the demand 
for justice for Dreyfus. He became Minister of the 
Interior in 1906 and Prime Minister from that year 
till 1909, separating the Church and State while in 
office and also cementing the Entente. He defeated 
Caillaux in 1912 and Briand in 1913, and becoming 
Premier again in 1917 he secured the ‘appointment of 
Marshal Foch to command the army. He resigned 
in 1920 after presiding over the Peace Conference. 
He was known internationally as ‘“ The Tiger” 
(1841-1929). 

CLEMENCET, CHARLES, a French Benedictine, born 
near Autun; one of the authors of the great chrono- 
logical work, ** Art de Vérifier les Dates,’’ and wrote 
the history of the Port Royal (1703-178). 

EMEN » DIEGO, a Spanish statesman and 
gt seme: his most important work a commentary 
** Don Quixote. 

CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE, an Anfrican 
humorist with the pseudonym of ‘“‘ Mark Twain,” 
born at Florida, Missouri, U.S.; began his literary 
career as a newspaper reporter and a lecturer; his 
first book ‘‘ The Jumping Frog”; visited Europe, 
described in the ‘ Innocents Abroad ’’; married a 
lady of fortune ; wrote largely in his peculiar 
humorous vein, such as “A Tramp Abroad,” 
“Tom Sawyer,” and “‘ Huckleberry Finn’; pro- 
duced with Dudley Warner a drama egtitied “The 

Gilded Age,”” and compiled the ‘“ Memoirs of 
Jeneral Grant ’’ (1835-1910). 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, one of the Greek Fathers 
of the Church, of the 2nd and 8rd centuries; had 
Origen for pupil; brought up in Greek philosophy ; 
converted in mankood to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith con- 
firmations of it in, his philosophy, which he still 
adhered to; his ‘‘Stromata’’ or ‘“‘ Miscellanies ” 
contain facts and quotations found nowhere else. 

CLEMENT, the name of 14 Paes: C. I, Pope from 
91 to 100; one of the Apostolic Fathers; wrote 
an Ipistle to the Church of Corinth, with references 
to the Canonical books. C. IL., Pope from 1046 «to 
1047. C. I. Pope from 1187 to 1191. C. IV., 


which 
alone is happiness, as an interruption to life, and as 


wrought as a draw ; 
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Pope from 1 to 1268. C. V., Bertrand de Goth, Rationalist school or Neologians of Gerfhany (1657- 
Pope from 1 to 1314; erred the seat of 17386). 
the y to Avignon, and abolished the Order | CLERFAYT, COMTE DE an Austrian general, dis- 
of the ts Templars. C. VI., Pope from 1342] tinguished in the Seven Years’ War; comme#énded 
L 1352; resided at Avignon. C. Giulio de with less success the Austrian army against the 


Pope from 1523 to 1534; celebrated for his 

quarrels with Charles V. and Henry VIII., was 
made prisoner in Rome by the Constable of Bourbon ; 
refused to sanction the divorce of Henry VIII., and 
brought about the schism of England from the 
Holy See. C. VIIL., Pope from 1592 to 1605; a 
patron of Tasso; readmitted Henry IV. to the 
Church and the Jesuits to France. C. IX., Pope 
from 1667 to 1669. C. X., Pope from 1670 to 1676. 
C. XI., Pope from 170% to 1721; as Francesco 
Albani opposed the Jansenists; issued the bull 
Unigenitus against them; supported the Pretender 
and the claims of the Stuarts. C. XII., Pope from 
1738 to 1740. C. XII, Pope from 1758 to 1769. 
WF ee Pope from 1769 to 1774, Ganganelli, an able, 
li -minded, kind-hearted, and upright man; 
abolished the Order of the Jesuits out of regard to 
the peace of the Church; his death occurred not 
without suspicions of foul-play. 

T, French critic, born at Dijon, surnamed by 
Lo from his severity the ‘** Inclement ”’ (1742- 

CLEMENT, a French manufacturer and savant, born 
near Dijon; author of a memoir on the specific 
heat of the gases (1779-1841). 

, JACQUES, a Dominican monk; 
sinated Henry III. of France in 1589. 

, ST., St. Paul’s coadjutor, the patron saint 
of tanners; his symbol an anchor. 

TI, MUZIO, a musical composer, especially 
of pieces for the pianoforte, born in Rome; was the 
father of pianoforte music; one of the foremost 
pianists of his day; was buried in Westminster 
(1752-1832). 

NTINE, THE LADY, a lady, accomplished and 
beautiful, in Richardson’s novel, ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’’ in love with Sir Charles, who marries 
another he has no partiality for. 

CLEOBULUS, one of the seven sages of Greece; friend 
of Plato; wrote lyrics and riddles in verse, 530 B.c. 

CLEOM’BROTUS, a philosopher of Epirus, so fasci- 
nated with Plato’s ‘‘ Phedon” that he leapt into 
the sea in the expectation that he would thereby 
exchange this life for a better. 

CLEOME’DES, a Greek astronomer of the Ist or 
2nd century; author of a treatise which regards 
the sun as the centre of the solar system and the 
earth as a globe. 

CLEOMENES, the name of three Spartan kings. 

CLEOMENES, an Athenian sculptor, who, as appears 
from an inscription on the pedestal, executed the 
statue of the Venus de Medici towards 220 B.c. 

CLEON, an Athenian demagogue, surnamed the 
Tanner, froin his profession, which he forsook that 
he might champion the rights of the people; rose 
in popular esteem by his victory over the Spartans, 
but ¥eing sent against Brasidas, the Spartan general, 
was defeated and fell in the battle, 422 B.c.; is 
regarded by Thucydides with disfavour, and by 

* Ar#tophanes with contempt, but both these writers 
were of the aristocracy, and possibly prejudiced, 
though the object of their disfavour had many of 
the marks of the vulgar agitator, and stands for the 
type of one. 

CLEOPA’TRA, Queen of Egypt, a woman distin- 
guished for — beauty, her charms, and her amours ; 
first fascinated Ceresar, to whom she bore a son, and 
whom she accompanied to Rome, and after Cresar’s 
death took Mark Antony captive, on whose fall and 
suicide at Actium she killed herself by applying an 
asp to her arm, to escape the shame of being taken 
to Rome to grace the triumph of Augustus, the 
victor (69-30 B.c.). 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, an obelisk of 186 tons 
weight and 684 ft. high, brought from Alexandria 
to London by Sir Erasmus Wilson in 1878, and 
erected on the Thames Embankment, London. 

CLERC, or LECLERC, N, a French theologian of 
the Arminian school, born at Geneva; a prolific 
author; wrote commentaries on all the books of 
the Old Testament, on lines since followed by the 


assas- 


French armies of the Revolution (1733217985 

SIR DUGALD, engineer, activély engaged 
during the Great War on research work for the 
Navy and Air Force (1854— a 

CLERK, JOHN, OF ELDIN, of the Penicuik family, 
an Edinburgh merchant, first suggested the naval 
manceuvre of “‘ breaking the enemy’s lines,” which 
was first successfully adopted against the French 
in 1782 (1728-1812). F 

CLERK, JOHN, son of preceding, a Scottish judge, 
under the title of Lord Eldin, long remembered in 
Edinburgh for his wit (1757-1832). 

CLER. a parish in Finsbury, London, 
originally an arfStocratic quarter, now the centre 
of the manufacture of jewellery and watches. 

CLERMONT, ROBERT, COMTE DE, sixth son of St. 
Louis, head of the house of Bourbon. 

ONT FERRAND, the ancient capital of 
Auvergne, and chief town of the dep. Puy-de-D@ne ; 
the birthplace of Pascal, Gregory of Tours, and 
Dessaix, and where, in 1095, Pope Ugan II. #n- 
voked a council and decided on the first Crusade; 
it has been the scene of seven Church Councils. 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE, MARQUIS, minister of 
France under the Restoration of the Bourbons (1779- 
1865). 

CLERY, Louis XVI1.’s valet, who waited on him in his 
last hours, and has left an account of what he saw 
of the king’s touching farewell with his family. 


CLEVELAND, a hilly district in the North Riding of 
Sp cesahize. rich in ironstone, famous for its breed of 

orses. 

CLEVELAND, the second city of Ohio, on the shores 
of Lake Erie, 230 m. NE. of Cincinnati; is built on 
a plain considerably above the level of the lake; 
the winding Cuyahoga River divides it into two 
parts, and the industrial quarters are on the lower 
level of its banks; the city is noted for its wealth 
of trees in the streets and parks, hence called “‘ The 
Forest City,”’ and for the absence of tenement 
houses; it has a university, several colleges, and 
two libraries; it is the terminus of the Ohio Canal 
and of seven railways, and the iron ore of Lake 
Superior shores, the limestone of Lake Erie Islands, 
and the Ohio coal are brought together here, and 
every variety of iron manufacture carried on; 
there is a great lumber market, and an extensive 
general trade. 

CLEVELAND, GROVER, President of the United 
States, born in New Jersey, son of a Presbyterian 
minister; bred for the bar; became President in 
the Democratic interest in 1885; unseated for his 
free-trade leaning by Senator Harrison, 1889; 
became the President a second time in 1893; retired 
in 1897 (1837-1908). 

CLEVELAND, JOHN, partisan of Charles I.; im- 
prisoned for abetting the Royalist causg against the 
Parliament, but after some time set at liberty in 
consequence of a letter he wrote to Cromwell plead- 
ing that he was a poor man, and that in his poverty 
he suffered enough; he was a poet, and used his 
satirical faculty in a political interest, one of his 
satires being an onslaught on the Scots for betraying 
Charles I. (1613-1658). 

CLEVES, a Prussian town 46 m. NW. of Diisseldorf, 
once the capital of a duchy connected by a canal with 
the Rhine; manufactures textile fabrics and tobacco. 

CLICHY, a manufacturing suburb of Paris, on the 
NW. and right bank of the Seine, with oil, candle, 
and chemical factories. f 

CLIFF DWELLINGS, the name given to very ancient 
houses built in recesses of cliffs in New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona, and other parts of Western 
America, these structures being the work of a people 
anterior to the Pueblo Indians. Many such dwell- 
ings, of which ruins remain, are several hundreds 
of feet from the ground, and access to them was 
probably made by ladders or ropes. 

CLIFFORD, GEORGE, Earl of Cumberland, a distin- 
guished naval commander under Queen Elizabeth, 
and one of her favourites (1558-1605). 
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a leader of Notiontiist thought and active in 
bes ce, housing of the poor, and other social 


cost auiee tee Vile Wath Living ?” 
e (1836-1924). 
ar ince’ fashionable suburb of Bristol, resorted to 
-place; romantically situated on the 
pre aa crest of high cliffs, whence its name. It is 
the site of a famous public school. 
IN, WILLIAM, American poet, one of the 
earliest of the post-revolutionary writers (1772- 
CLIMACTERIC, THE GRAND, the 63rd year of a man’s 
life, and the average limit of it; a climacteric being 
every seven and nine years of one’s life, and reckoned 


critical. 

HUMPHRY, the hero of Smollett’s novel, 
a poor waif, reduced to want. who attracts the 
notice of Mr. Bramble, marries Mrs. Bramble’s maid, 
and proves to be a natural son of Mr. Bramble. 

CLINTON, GEORGE, American general and statesman : 
was governor of New York; became Vice-President 
in 1804 (1739-1812). 

ITON, SIR HENRY, an English general: com- 
manded in the ‘American War; censured for failure 
M the wer; wrote an exculpation, which was 
accepted (1738-1795). 

CLINTON, HENRY FYNES, a distinguished chronolo- 
gist, author of ‘ Fasti Hellenici’” and “ Fasti 
Romani ” (1781-1852). 

CLIO, the muse of history and epic poetry, repre- 
= as seated with a half-opened scroll in her 


CLISSON, OLIVIER DE, constable of France under 
Charles VI.: companion in arms of Du Guesclin, 
and victor at Roosebeke (1326-1407). 

» an Athenian, uncle of Pericles, pro- 
cured the expulsion of Hippias the tyrant, 510 B.c., 
and the establishment of Ostracism (¢.v.). 

CLIVE, MRS., née KITTY RAFTOR, a famous comedy 
actress of the time of Garrick and Johnson; dis- 
tinguished-by her uprightness of character as by her 
histrionic gifts (1711-1785). 

CLIVE, ROBERT, LORD CLIVE AND BARON 
PLASSEY, the founder of the dominion of Britain in 
India, born in Shropshire; at 19 went out a clerk 
in the East India Company’s service, but quitted 
his employment in that capacity for the army; 
distinguishing himself against the rajah of Tanjore, 
was appointed commissary; advised an attack on 
Arcot, in the Carnatic, in 1751; took it from and 
held it against the French, after which, and other 
brilliant successes, he returned to England, and was 
made lieutenant-colonel] in the king’s service; went 
out again, and marched against the nabob Surajah 
Dowlah, and overthrew him at the battle of Plassey, 
1757; established the British power in Calcutta, 
and was raised to the peerage; finally returned to 
England possessed of great wealth, which exposed 
him to the accusation of having abused his power ; 
the accusation failed ; in his grief he took to opium, 
and co tted suicide (1725-1774). 

CLODIUS, a profligate Roman patrician; notorious 
as the enemy of Cicero, whose banishment he 
procured ; was killed by the tribune Milo, 52 B.o, 

CLODOMIR, the second son of Clovis, king of Orleans 
from 611 to 524; fell fighting with his rivals; his 
children, all but one, were put to death by their 
uncles, Clotaire and Childebert. 

CLOOTZ, ANACHARSIS, Baron Jean Baptiste de 
Clootz, a French Revolutionary, born at Cleves; 
** world-citizen ’’; his faith that ‘‘a world federa- 
tion is possible, under all manner of customs, pro- 
vided they hold men’’; “his pronomen Anacharsis 
suggested by his resemblance to an ancient Scythian 
prince who had, like him, a cosmopolitan spirit ; was 
one of the founders of the worship of Reason, and 
styled himself the ‘“‘ orator of the human race”; 
became a member of the Convention and was among 
those who voted for the King’s death; was guillo- 
tined under protest in the name of the human race 
(1755-1794). 

CLORINDA, a female Saracen knight of romantic 
origin sent against the Crusaders, whom Tancred 
fell in love with, but slew on an encounter at night ; 
before expiring she received Christian baptism at 
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Tt con of Clovis IL. < 
urgundy ron 656 to 670. 
king of ditto from 717 to 720. 
CLOTHO, that one of the three Fates which spins the 

thread of human destiny. 

CLOTILDA, ST., the wife of Clovis I.; persuaded her 

husband to profess Christianity; retired into a 

monastery at Tours ewhen he died (475-545), 

Festival, June 3. i 

CLOUD, ST., the patron saint of smit&s. 

CLOUD, ST., or CLODOALD, third son of 
who escaped the fate of his brothers, and re 
from the world to a spot on the left bank of the 
Seine, 6 m. SW. of Paris, named St. Cloud aftet him. 

CLOUDS, THE, the play in which Aristophanes exposes 
Socrates to ridicule. 

CLOUGH, ANNE, a pioneer in the higher education of | 
women, appointed the first principal of Newnham 

ces Cambridge (1820-1892). 

CLOUGH, ARTHUR HUGH, British poet. Educated 
under Arnold at Rugby, he dealt with Victorian 

religious and social problems, and is best known for 
a f, Say not the struggle naught availeth ”’ (1819- 

CLOVIS I., king of the Franks, son of Childéric L.; 
conquered the Romans at Soissons 486, which he 
made his centre; married Clotilda (¢g.v.) 493; beat 
the Germans near Cologne 496, by assistance, as he 
believed, of the God of Clotilda, after which he was 
baptized by St. Remi at Rheims; and overthrew 
the Visigoths under Alaric II. near Poitiers in 507, 
after which victories he made Paris his capital. 
C. IL, son of Dagobert; was king of Neustria ahd — 
Burgundy from 638 to 656. C. DIL., son of Thierry 
III., and king of ditto from 691 to 695, and had 
Pépin d’Héristal for mayor of the palace. 

CLUNY, a town in the dep. of Sadéne-et-Loire, on an 
affluent of the Saédne; renowned in the Middle Ages 
for its Benedictine abbey, founded in 910 and the 
most celebrated in Europe, having been the mother 
establishment of 2000 others of the like elsewhere ; 
in ecclesiastical importance it stood second to 
Rome, and its abbey church second to none prior 
to the erection of St. Peter’s; a great normal school 
was established here in 1865. 

CLUSIUM, an ancient city of Etruria, now Chiusi. 

CLUTHA, the largest river in New Zealand, in Otago, 
very deep and rapid, and 200 m. long. 

CLUTTERBUCK, CAPTAIN, the imaginary author of 
the ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’’ and the patron to whom 
Scott’s *‘ Abbot ” is dedicated. 

CLYDE, a river in the W. of Scotland yhich falls into 
a large inlet or firth, as it is called, the commerce 
on which extends over the world, and on the banks 
of which are shipbuilding yards second to none in 
any other country; it is deepened as far as Glasgow 
for ships of a heavy tonnage. 

CLYDE, LORD. See CAMPBELL, COLIN. 

CLYNES, RT. HON. JOHN ROBERT, British polMician*® 
As a boy he worked in a cotton factory, took up 
trade unionism and entered Parliament in 1906 as 
a Labour M.P. In 1917 he took office under the 
Coalition, became Food Controller in 1918 and 
resigned at the end of the Great War. In the Labour 
Government of 1924 he was Lord Priw tees and in 
that of 1929 Home Secretary (1869-— 

CLYTEMNESTRA, the wife of Senicecanell and the 
mother of Iphigenia, Electra, and Orestes; killed 
her husband, and was killed by her son Orestes 
seven years after. 

CLYTIB, a nymph in love with Apollo, god of the sun, 
who did not respond to her; but, with all the 
passion he durst show to her, turned her into a 
sunflower. 

COAL GAS, is obtained by heating bituminous coal to 
a high temperature ; it congsts of about 50 per cent. 
of hydrogen and 80 per cent. of marsh gas, as well as 
some carbon monoxide and small quantities of other. 
gases. Gas was first used for street lighting in 
Manchester in 1805, and two years later in London. 
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COAL 139 COCKBURN , ,° ~ 
UCTS, these substances obtained by headquarters of the American army of occupation 
the tar formed as a by-product in after the Great War. 

vens. As well as creosote oil, | COBRA, known as the @obra di Capello, or hooded 

and pitch, they include the large num snake; a highly venomous species found in so 
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aniline in the tar. About 200 porated gree Ren into a kind of bearing a spectatle : 


have been isolated in coal tar, and well over 2000 
been derived from them, including dyes, drugs, 
es and —- “ee Px + 
» &@ union o nservatives 
and Liberals formed in the Great . 
ae & e Great War. The first 


ZA, a W. African river, which rises in the 
Mossamba Mountains, falling into the sea after a 
-;, Owing to falls is navigable for 
ony 120 m. from its mouth. 
AST RANGE, a range in the U.S., W. of the Sierra 
ae parallel to it, with the Sacramento Valley 
en. 

COASTGUARDS were organised to prevent smuggling 
in the old days and were largely abolished in 1925. 
COATES, JOHN, British singer. He first appeared as 
a tenor at the Savoy in 1894, and subsequently sang 

throughout the world in opera (1865— ). 

COATES, RT. HON. JOSEPH GORDON, New Zealand 
statesman. Son of a doctor, he was born and 
educated in New Zealand, and entered the House of 
Representatives in 1911. During the Great War 
he served with the New Zealand forces in France, 
winning the M.C. After holding various posts he 
became Prime Minister in 1925 (1878— ). 

COBALT, a grey metallic element that enters into the 
composition of certain alloys; it is also used for 
colouring glass, etc. 

COBBETT, » & political and miscellaneous 
writer, born at Farnham, Surrey: commenced life 
as @ farm labourer, and then as copying clerk: 
enlisted, and saw seven years’ service in Nova 
Scotia; being discharged, travelled in France and 
America; on his return started the Weekly Register, 
at first Tory, then Radical; published a libel against 
the Government, for which he was imprisoned; on 
his release issued his Register at a low price, to the 
immense increase of its circulation; vain attempts 
were made to crush him, against which he never 
ceased to protest; after the passing of the Reform 
Bill he got into Parliament, but made no mark; his 
writings were numerous, and include his ‘‘ Gram- 
mar,” his “‘ Cottage Economy,” his “‘ Rural Rides,’’ 
and his “‘ Advice to Young Men”; his political 
opinions were extreme, but his English was admirable 
(1762-1835). 

COBBLER POET, Hans Sachs (g¢.v.). 

COBDEN, RIG » a great political economist and 
the Apostle of Free Trade, born near Midhurst, 
Sussex; became partner in a cotton-trading firm 
in Manchester ; made a tour on the Continent and 
America in the interest of political economy; on 
the formation of the Corn-Law League in 1838, gave 

elf heart and soul to the abolition of the Corn 

- L ; became Member of Parliament for Stockport 
in 1841; on the conversion of Sir Robert Peel to 
Free Trade principles saw these laws abolished in 
1846 ; for his services in this cause he received the 
homage of his country as well as of Continental 
nations, but refused all civic honours, and finished 
his political career by negotiating a commercial 
treaty with France (1804-1865). 

COBENTZELL, COMTE DE, an Austrian diplomatist, 
born at Brussels; negotiated the treaties of Campo 
Formio and Luneville; founded the Academy of 
Sciences at Brussels (1753-1808). 

COBHAM, SIR ALAN JOHN, Britigh aviator. Joining 
the Air Force during the Great War, he took up 
civil aviation on its completion, flew round Europe 
in 1921, from London to Rangoon and back in 1924, 
and from England to Australia and England to 
Cape Town in 1926 (9894— }. 

COBLEN Z, a fortified city, manufacturing and trading 
centre, in Prussia, at the junction of the Rhine and 
the Moselle, so called as at the confluence of the 
two; opposite it is Ehrenbeitstein. It was the 


the African cobra is allied to this species. 

COBURG, capital of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
on the Itz, the old castle on a height 500 ft. above 
the town; gave shelter to Luther in 1530, and was 
besieged by Wallenstein. 

COBURG, field-marshal of Austria; vanquished 
Dumouriez at Neerwinden; was conquered by 
Moreau and Jourdan (1737-1815). 

COCAINE, an alkaloid from the leaf of the coca plant, 


used as an anesthetic. 

COCCEIUS, or KOCH, JOHANN, a Dutch divine, pro- 
fessor at Leyden’; held that the Old Testament was 
a type or foreshadow of the New, and was the 
founder of the federal theology, or the doctrine 
that God entered into a threefold compact with man, 
first prior to the law, second under the law, and 
third under grace (1603-1669). : P 

COCCEJI, HENRY, learned German jurist, born at 
Bremen; an authority on civil law; evas proféssor 
of law at Frankfurt (1644-1719). : : 

COCCEJI, SAMUEL, son of the preceding; Minister 
of Justice and Chancellor of Prussia under Frederick 
the Great; a prince of lawyers, and ‘“‘a very 
Hercules in cleansing law stables’’ as law-reformer 
(1679-1755). a 

COCHABAMBA, a high-lying city of Bolivia, capital 
of a department of the name; has a trade in grain 
and fruits. 

COCHIN, a native state in India N. of Travancore, 
cooped up between W. Ghats and the Arabian Sea, 
with a capital of the same name, where Vasco da 
Gama died; the first Christian church in India was 
built here, and there is here a colony of black Jews. 

COCHIN-CHINA, the region E. of the Mekong, or 
Annam proper, called High Cochin-China (capital 
Hué), and Low Cochin-China, a State 8S. of Indo- 
China, and 8. of Cambodia and Annam, belonging 
to France, with an unhealthy climate; rice the 
rors crop; grows also teak, cotton, &c.; capital 

aigon. 

COCHINEAL, an insect cultivated for the red dye 
which is used as colouring matter in the confectionery 


trade. 

COCHLZUS, JOHANN, an able and bitter antagonist 
of Luther (1479-1552). 

COCHRANE, the name of several English naval 
officers of the Dundonald family; Sir Alexander 
Forrester Inglis (1758-1832); Sir Thomas John, 
his son (1798-1872); and Thomas, Lord. See 
DUNDON. 


COCK LANE GHOST, a ghost which was reported in a 
lane of the name in Smithfield, London, in 1762, 
to the excitement of the public, but found to be due 
to a girl named Parsons rapping on a board in bed. 

COCKAIGNE, an imaginary land of idleness and 
luxury, from a satirical poem of that name (coquina, 
a kitchen), where the monks live in an abbey built 
of pasties, the rivers run with wine, and the geese 
fly through the air ready roasted. The name has 
been applied to London and Paris. 

COCKATRICE, a monster with the wings of a fowl, 
the tail of a dragon, and the head of a cock; alleged 
to have been hatched by a serpent from a cock’s 
egg; its breath and its fatal look are in medisval 
art the emblem of sin. , } 

COCKBURN, SIR ALEXANDER, Lord Chief Justice 
of England from 1859; called to the bar in 1829; 
became Liberal membér for Southampton in 1847, 
and Solicitor-General in 1850; was prosecutor in 
the Palmer case, judge in the Tichborne trial, and 
an arbitrator in the Alabama dispute (1802-1880). 

COCKBURN, ALISON, author of ‘“ Flowers of the 
Forest,’’ and other songs; in her day the leader of 
Edinburgh society; was acquainted with Burns, 
and recognised in his boyhood the genius of Scott 
(1713-1794). 

COCKBURN, SIR GEORGE, an English admiral, born 
in London; rose by rapid stages to be captain of a 
frigate; took an active part in the expedition to 
the Scheldt, in the defence of Cadiz and of the 


. os . 
= a 
of Spain ; second in of the { 
expedition against the United States; returned to : 
agland land in 1815 ‘was selected to convey 
n to St. ae (1772-1853). | 
tr gs LORD, an_ eminent Seobtins 
dge, bor in Edinburgh ; : ang to the 
anor, oO of the firs first contri ributors to the Edinburgh 
; was + ry Br oh for Scotland in 1830, 


and appointed a judge four years after; was a friend 
and colleague of Lord Jeffrey ; wrote J effrey’s Life, 
and left ‘‘ Memorials of His Own Time” and 
* Journals” ; he was a man of refined tastes, shrewd 
commonsense, quiet humour, and a great lover of 
his native city and its memories (1779-1854). 

COCKNEY, a term for one born and bred in London, 
and knowing little or nothing beyond it, and betray- 
ing his limits by his ideas, manners, and accent. 

COCKNEY SCHOOL, a literary school, so called by 
Loc , as active’ with the Nea that London is 
the centre of civilisation, and including Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, and others. 

COCKPIT OF EUROPE, Belgium, as the scene of so 
many battles between the Powers of Europe. 

Y, a novelist, born in London, 
author of “Valentine Vox ” and ‘‘ Sylvester Sound ”’ 
@807-185§@). 

COCLES, HORATIUS, a Roman who defended a bridge 
against the army of Porsena till the bridge was cut 
down behind him, when he leapt into the river and 
swam across scathless amid the darts of the enemy; 
eat ata in Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient 

ome.” 

COCOS ISLANDS, a group of 20 small coral islands 
about 700 m. SW. of Sumatra. 

COCYTUS, a river in Epirus, Greece, which was 
associated by the ancients with Hades and assumed 
to environ it with bitter and muddy waters. 

CODRINGTON, SIR EDWARD, a British admiral; 
entered the navy at 13; served under Howe at 
Brest, in the capacity of captain of the Orion at 
Trafalgar, in the Walcheren expedition, in North 
America, and at Navarino in 1827, when the Turkish 
fleet was destroyed; served also in Parliament 
from 1832 to 1839, when he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth (1770-1851). 

CODRINGTON, SIR WILLIAM JOHN, a British 
general, son of the preceding ; served in the Crimean 
war, and was Commander-in-Chief after the death 
of General Simpson; subsequently Governor of 
Malta (1804-1884). 

CODRUS, the last king of Athens; sacrificed his life 
to fulfil an oracle, which promised victory to the side 
whose king fell in an engagement between the 
Athenians and Dorians in 1132 B.c. 

“CODY, SAMUEL FRANKLIN, British aviator. 
American by birth, he became a naturalised English- 
man, constructed a man-lifting kite in 1906, was the 
first man to fly in England, and made the first 
successful flying machine, keeping it in the air for 
27 minutes in 1908. He was killed in an air accident 
in 1913 (1861-1913). 

CODY, WILLIAM FREDERICK (Buffalo Bill), 
American ecowboy and showman. He won his 
title by killing 5000 buffaloes in 18 months to feed 
workmen during the construction of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway; served in the Indian wars as a 
scout; in his later years conducted a popular Wild 
West show (1845-1917). 

CORHOORN, BARON VAN, a Dutch military engineer ; 
fortified Namur, and defended it against Vauban; 
was successful in besieging many towns during the 
war of the Spanish Succession; author of a treatise 
on fortification (1641-1704). 

CGSLE-SYRIA (the Howe of Syria), or El Buka’a, 
a valley between the Leb#nons, about 100 m. long 
by 10 m. broad ; it is traversed by the river Orontes. 

CCELIAN, one of the seven hills of Rome, S. of the 
Capitoline. 

COELLO, the name of two Spanish painters in the 
16th and 17th centuries, whose works are in the 


Escurial. 
C@&UR, JACQUES, a rich merchant of Bourges 
financier to Charles VII., for whom he provided the 


sinews of war against the English, but who banished 
him at the instigation of detractors; he was re- 
instated under Louis XI. (1400-1456). 

CQ@UR DE LION (lion-hearted), a surname on account 


of P so us Ait. Or Trance au BF 
COFFEE HOUSES, as eipaeeiar Saecrts. were © 

Londo 1659; they meeting-p ‘ 
coteri aa of business cane de mons 


dep. ar 
pithelane of Francis L; famous for its simi 
the manufacture of brandy. 

COGNIET, a French painter, author of “ Tinto 
painting his Dead Daughter’ (1794-1880). 


an instrumer used for detecting sign nals 


HERER, 
in the early days of wireless telegraphy ; it consisted 
of loosely packed particles which only conductec 


an electric current when under the influence a 
strict 


electromagnetic waves. 
; @ poetic name for Kyle, the central 
ro Aveiire, but sometimes applied to all Scotland, 


y Burn 

COIMBATORE, a town of strategic importance in the © 
Madras Presidency, 30 m. SW. of Madras, situated — 
in a gorge of the Ghats, 1437 ft. above the sea-level, 
in a district of the same name. 

COIMBRA, a rainy town in Portugal, of historical 
interest, 110 m. NNE. of Lisbon, with a celebrated 
university, in which George Buchanan was a pro- 
fessor, where he was accused of heresy and thrown 
into prison, and where he translated the Psalms into 


Latin. : 
COKE, the residue of carbon and earthy matter after © 


the volatile constituents of coal are driven off by 
heat in closed 
in the manufaeture of coal gas and 


spaces. Cokeisoneofthe by-products _ 
is produced for 


industrial use in coke ovens. There is a large 
demand for coke for reducing metals from their 


ores. 
COKE, SIR EDWARD, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
born at Milcham, Norfolk; being a learned lawyer, 


rose rapidly at the bar and in offices connected — 


therewith; became Lord Chief Justice in 1613; 
was deposed in 1617 for opposing the king’s wishes ; 
sat in the first and third Parliaments of James I., 
and took a leading part in drawing up the Petition 
of Rights; spent the last three years of his life in 
revising his works, his ‘‘ Institutes,’”’” known as 
** Coke upon Littleton,’’ and his valuable ** Reports ” 
(1552-1634). 

COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE, a French statesman of 
Scottish descent, born in Rheims, the son of a clothier ; 
introduced to Louis XIV. by Mazarin, then first 
minister; he was appointed Controller-Genera] of 
the Finances after the fall of Fouquet, and by 
degrees made his influence felt in all the depart- 
ments of State affairs; he favoured by protectionist 
measures—free trade not yet being heard of— 
French industry and commerce; was%o the French 
marine what Louvois was to the army, and en- 
couraged both arts and letters; from 1671 his 
influence began to decline; he was held responsible 
for increased taxation due to Louis XIV.’s wars, 
while the jealousy of Louvois weakened his credit 


at Court; he became so unpopular that on hisq@leathe 


his body was buried at night, but a grateful posterity 
has recognised his services, and done homage to his 
memory as one of the greatest ministers France 
ever had (1619-1683). 

COLBURN, ZERAH, an American youth with an 
astonishing power of calculation, born, in Vermont, 
and exhibited as a prodigy, but lost the faculty 
when he grew up to manhood (1804-1840). 

COLCHESTER, the largest town in Essex, 51 m. from 
London, on the right bank of the Colne, of great 
antiquity, and with Roman remains; has been 
long famous for its oyster fishery; has silk manu- 
factures; is the port of outlet of a large corn- 
growing district. 

COLCHESTER, CHARLES ABBOT, LORD, English 
statesman; sometime Chief Secretary of Ireland 
and Speaker of the House &f Commons; raised to 
the peerage in response to an address of the House 
of Commons (1757-1829). 

COLCHIS, a district on the E. of the Black Sea, an‘ 
S. of Caucasus, where the Argonauts, according to 


a“ 
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Greek tradi found the Golden Fleece; the 

natives had a regutation for witchcraft and sorcery. 

G one of the three regiments 

of Foot Guards; was raised by General Monk in 

Scotland in 1660, and marched under him from 

Coldstream to place Charles II. on the throne; 
called Monk’s regiment. 

Y, an English ecclesiastical zealot who 
held handsome preferments, including the deanery 
of St. Paul’s, under Henry VIII. and Mary, but 
was stripped of them under Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth (1500-1580). 

COLEBROOK, HENRY THOMAS, a celebrated Eastern 
scholar, born in London; served under the East 
India Company, and dwvoted his spare time to 
Indian literat ; studied the Sanskrit language, 
wrote on the Vedas, translated the ‘“‘ Digest of 
Hindu Law” compiled by Sir William Jones, pro- 
duced a Sanskrit Dictionary, and wrote various 
oy on the law and philosophy of the Hindus ; 
he ‘was one of the first scholars in Europe to reveal 
the treasures that lay hid in the literature of the 
East (1765-1837). 

COLENSO, DR., an English clergyman and mathe- 
matician ; was appointed bishop of Natal in 1845; 
applied himself to the study of the Zulu language, 

and translated parts of the Bible and Prayer-book 
into it; calling in question the accuracy and Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, was deposed by his 
metropolitan, which deposition was declared null 
and void by the Privy Council; besides his theo- 
logical work, produced text-books on arithmetic 
and algebra; died at Durban, Natal; he favoured 
the cause of the Zulus against the Boers, and did 
his utmost to avert the Zulu war (1814-1883). 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY, an English man of letters, 
eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, born at 
Clevedon, Somerset; lived with his father in the 
Lake District, and grew up in the society of Words- 
worth, De Quincey, and others; gained a Fellow- 
ship at Oxford, but forfeited it through intem- 
perance; tried schoolmastering at Ambleside, but 
failed, and took to literature, in which he did some 
excellent work, both in prose and poetry, though 
he led all along a very irregular life; had his father’s 
weaknesses and not a little of his ability; his best 
memorials as a poet are his sonnets, of which two 
have been especially admired, ‘‘ The Soul of Man 
is Larger than the Sky,” and “*‘ When I Survey the 
Course I have Run ’”’ (1796-1849). 

COLERIDGE, HENRY NELSON, nephew of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge; editor of many of his works, 
his ** Table Talk ”’ in particular (1800-1843). 

COLERIDGE, JOHN DUKE, LORD, an English lawyer, 
cousin of Hartley Coleridge; after_ serving in 
inferior appointments, appointed Lord Chief 
Justice of England in 1880; when at the bar he 
was prominent in connection with the Tichborne 
case (1820-39894). mie 

COLERIDGE, SIR JOHN TAYLOR, an English judge, 
nephew of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; was editor 
of the Quarterly, edited ‘“‘ Blackstone,’”’ &c.; wrote 
a “‘ Memoir of the Rev. John Keble” (1790-1876). 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR, poet, philosopher, 

e 04, critic, born in Devonshire; passionately de- 

voted to classical and metaphysical studies; 

educated at Christ’s Hospital; had Charles Lamb 
for schoolmate; at Cambridge devoted himself to 
classics; falling into debt enlisted as a soldier, and 
was, after four months, bought off by his friends; 
gave himself up to a literary life; married, and 
took up hcgse near Wordsworth, in Somersetshire, 
where he produced the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
“ Christabel,” and “‘ Remorse”; preached occasion- 
ally in Unitarian pulpits; visited Germany and 
other parts of the Continent; lectured in London 
in 1808; when there took to opium, broke off the 
habit in 1816, and went to stay with the Gillmans 
at Highgate as their guest, under whose roof, after 
four years’ confinement to a sick-room, he died ; 
among his works were “‘ The Friend,” his “ Biogra- 
phia Literaria,’”’ “‘ Aids to Reflection,’ &c., pub- 
lished in his lifetime, dnd “‘ Confessions of an Inquir- 
ing Spirit,” “‘ Literary Remains,” and “ Table Talk ” 
after his death: he was a man of subtle and large 
intellect, and exercised a great influence on the 
thinkers of his time, though in no case was the 
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influence a decisive one, as it had the most opposite 
effects on different ds; his philosophy was 
hazy, and his life was without aim, “ once gmore 
the tragic story of a high endowment with 
an insufficient will” (1772-1834). See Carlyle’# 
estimate of him in the “ Life of Ster ee 
COLERIDGE, SARA, poetess, only daughter of pre- 
ceding; her sole poem, “‘ Phantasmion’’; left 
“* Letters” of interest (1802-1852). 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, SAMUEL, British composer 
of part-African descent who set to music portions 
of *“‘ Hiawatha ”’ and wrote a cantata called ** The 
Atonement ” (1875-1912). j 
LES, COWPER PHIPPS, an English naval captain 
and architect ; entered the navy at 11; distinguished 
himself at Sebastopol; designer of the turret-ship 
the Captain, which capsized off Finisterre, himself 
being drowned with a crew of 500 men (1819-1870). 
COLET, JOHN, dean of St. Paul’s, a patron of learning, 
a friend and scholar of Erasmus, a liberal and much 
persecuted man; as a theologian far in advance of 
his time; founded and endowed St. Paul’s School ; 
wrote a number of works, chiefly theological, and 
“Letters to Erasmus” (1466-1519). ® 
COLIGNY, GASPARD DE, French admiral, born, at 
Chatillon; a leader of the Huguenots; joined the 
army and distinguished himself as a soldier; when 
the Guises came into power he busied himself in 
procuring toleration for the Huguenots, and suc- 
ceeded in securing in their behalf what is known 
as the Pacification of Amboise, but on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, 1572, he fell the first victim to the 
conspiracy known as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1517-1572). 
COLIMA, capital of a State of the same name in 
Mexico. 
COLIN CLOUT, the name Spenser assumes in the 
“* Shepherd’s Calendar ’”’ and other poems. 


COLIN TAMPON, the nickname of a Swiss, as John 
Bull is of an Englishman. 

COLISE’UM, a magnificent amphitheatre in Rome, 
begun under Vespasian and finished under Titus; 
it rose from the area by 80 tiers of seats, and could 
contain 80,000 spectators ; it was here the gladiators 
fought with wild beasts, and also the early Christians 
were thrown to the lions. 

COLLATINUS, the nephew of Tarquinius Priscus, the 
husband of Lucretia, and with Brutus, her avenger, 
the first consul of Rome; d. 509 B.o. 

COLLEGE DE FRANCE, an institution founded at 
Paris by Francis I. in 1530, where instruction is 
given to advanced students in several departments 
of knowledge. 

COLLIER, ARTHUR, an English metaphysician, born 
in Wilts; studied Descartes and Malebranche ; 
anticipating Berkeley, he published a ‘‘ Demonstra- 
tion of the Non-Existence and the Impossibility of 
an External World” (1680-1732). See BERKELEY. 

COLLIER, JEREMY, an English non-juring divine, 
refused to take oath at the Revolution; was im- 
prisoned for advocating the rights of the Stuarts; 
had to flee the country at length, #@d was out- 
lawed ; wrote with effect against ‘‘ The Profaneness 
and Immorality of the Stage,’’ as well as an “‘ Ecclesi- 
astical History of Great Britain,’ and a translation 
7 on “* Meditations of Marcus Aurelius’ (1650- 

COLLIER, HON. JOHN, eminent British painter, son 
of Lord Monkswell; born in London; studied in 
England, Germany, and France; painted ‘‘ The Last 
Voyage of Henry Hudson,” now in the Tate Gallery, 
ken sige a of Armida,”’ and other notable works 

COLLIER, JOHN PAYNE, a Shakespearean commen- 
tator and critic; wrote a great deal on various 
subjects, but got into trouble by his emendations 
of Shakespeare which were declared to be forgeries 
(1789-1883). 

COLLINGWOOD, CUTHBERT, LORD, a celebrated 
English admiral, entered the navy at 13; his career 
was intimately connected all along with that of 
Nelson; succeeded in command when Nelson fel] 
at Trafalgar, and when he died himself, which 
happened at sea, his body was brought home and 
buried beside Nelson’s in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(1750-1810). 
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SOLLINS 

COLLINS, ANTHONY, an English deist, an intimate 
friend ‘of Locke ; principal works were “ Dis- 
gists On, eee a eenits, aah Gesunde ent 

% ot The ian Religion,”” which gave rise 
to much eontroversy; he was a necessitarian, and 
arse against revelation (1676-1729). 

col Ss, MI Irish politician. One of the 
leaders of the Irish Republican rebel army, he was 
a signatory of the treaty under which the Irish 
Free State was set up, an act for which his political 
associates never forgave him. He was shot in an 
ambush in 1922 (1890-1922). 

COLLINS, MORTIMER, a versatile genius, born at 
Plymouth ; gave up scholastic work to write poems, 
novels, and essays; was the author of ‘‘ Who was 
the Heir ?”’ and “‘ Sweet Anne Page ” (1827-1876). 

COLLINS, WILKIE, English noyelist, son of the 

succeeding, born in London; tried business, then 

law, and finally settled to literature; his novel 

“The Woman in White ”’ was the first to take with 

the public, this being followed by ‘‘ The Moonstone,” 

“* Poor Miss Finch,” and other works ; for some years 

wis associated with Dickens on Household Words 


ni tes * e Year Round; produced two dramas 
COLLIN ; , R.A., a distinguished English 


S, 

painter, born in London; he made his reputation 
by his treatment of coast and cottage scenes, and 
though he tried his skill in other subjects, it was 
in those he started with that he achieved his greatest 
triumphs ; ‘among his best-known works are “‘ The 
Blackberry Gatherers,” ‘‘As Happy as a King,” 
“The Fisherman’s Daughter,’ and ‘‘ The Bird- 
Catchers ”’ (1788-1847). : ; 

COLLINS, WILLIAM, a gifted and ill-fated English 
poet, born at Chichester; settled in London; fell 
into dissipated habits and straitened circumstances ; 
had £2000 left him by an uncle, but both health 
and spirits were broken, and he died in mental 
imbecility ; his ‘‘ Odes’’ have not been surpassed, 
among which the most celebrated are the “* Odes 
to the Passions,” to ‘‘ Simplicity,” and to ‘‘ Evening ” 
(1721-1759). 

COLLINSON, PETER, an English horticulturist to 
whom we are indebted for the introduction into the 
country of many ornamental shrubs (1694-1768). 

COLLOIDS, the name given to substances which, when 
in suspension in a liquid, are in a very fine state of 
division and only differ from true solutions in their 
inability to pass through certain membranes. Many 
organic substances give colloidal solutions; the 
process of separation of the colloids from the crystal- 
line substances in a solution is known as dialysis, 

COLLOT D’HERBOIS, JEAN MARIE, a violent French 
Revolutionary, originally a tragic actor, once hissed 
off the Lyons stage, ‘‘ tearing a passion to rags”’; 
had his revenge by a wholesale butchery there; 
marched 209 men across the Rhéne to be shot; 
by-and-by was banished beyond seas to Cayenne, 
and soon died there (1750-17986). 

COLLYER, JOSEPH, an eminent stipple engraver, 
born in London (1768-1827). 

COLMAN, GEORGE, an English dramatist, born at 
Florence; bred for and called to the bar; author 
of a comedy entitled ‘‘ The Jealous Wife,” also of 
‘The Clandestine Marriage ’’ ; became manager of 
Drury Lane theatre, then of the Haymarket (1732- 


1794). 

COLMAN, GEORGE, son of the preceding, and his 
successor in the Haymarket theatre ; author of ‘‘ The 
Tron Chest,” ‘‘ John Bull,” ‘‘ The Heir at Law,” 
&c. (1762-1836). 

COLMAR, the chief town ef Upper Alsace, on the 
Lauch, on a plain near the Vosges, 42 m. SW. of 
Strasburg; passed into the hands of the French 
by treaty of Ryswick in 1697, was ceded to Germany 
in 1871, and regained by the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919. 

COLOCETRONIS, a Greek patriot, born in Messina, 
distinguished himself in the War of Independence, 
which he chiefly contributed to carry through to 
a successful issue (1770-1843). 

COLOGNE, in German KOLN, capital of Rhenish 
Prussia, and a fortress of first rank, on the left bank 
of the Rhine, 175 m. SE. of Rotterdam; is a busy 
commercial city, and is engaged in eau-de-Cologne, 
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b was carried on 
pleted in 1880; it 1e © 
hic architecture. From 1918 to 1925 the 
the headquarters of the British Army of Occur 
COLOGNE, THE THREE KINGS OF, the 
who paid homage to the infant Christ, 
bones were consigned to the arch 
they were called Gaspar, Melchior, and 
LOMBIA, a republic in the NW. corner 
America, between Venezuela, Equador, and Par , 
with 1100 m. of coast*on the Caribbean Sea and 
1040 on the Pacific. The country,comprises in th 
W. three chains of the Andes and the plateat 
between them, in the E. plains well watered by 
tributaries of the Orinoco. The upper valleys of 


tion, where the climate is delightful and grain g 
The railways lead mostly to the Magdalena ; ‘ 
roads are mostly mule tracks. Every climate is 
found in Colombia, from the tropical heats of the 
plains to the Arctic cold of the mountains. Natural 
productions are as various; the exports include 
valuable timbers and dye-woods, cinchona bark, 
coffee, cacao, cotton, and silver ore. Most of the 
trade is with Britain and the United States. Manu- 
factures are inconsiderable. The mineral wealth is 
very great, but little wrought. The people are 
descendants of Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes; 
education is meagre, but compulsory; the State 
Church is Roman Catholic. Colombia was formerly 
a confederation of states which were formed into 
one republic in 1886, and from it Panama seceded 
in 1903. The capital is Bogota. 

COLOMBO, the capital of Ceylon, and the chief port 
on the W. coast; it is surrounded on three sides by 
the sea, and on the other by a lake and moat; is 
supplied with water and gas; has many fine build- 
ings; has a very mixed population, and has belonged 
pe since 1796; connected with Kandy by 
railway. 

COLON, a town at the Atlantic terminus of the Panama 
Railway and Canal. See ASPINWALL. 

COLONNA, an illustrious Italian family, to which 
belonged popes, cardinals, and generals. 

COLONNA, VITTORIA, a poetess, married to a member 
of the above family, who consoled herself for his 
early death by cultivating her poetic gift; one of 
her most devoted friends was Michael Angelo (1492- 


1547). 

COLONNE, EDOUARD, musical conductor, born at 
Bordeaux, conductor of what are known as “ Colonne 
Concerts ’’ (1838-1910). 

COLONUS, a demos of Attica, a mile NW. of Athens, 
the birthplace of Sophocles. 

COLOPHON, an Ionian city in Asia @Minor, N. of 
Ephesus, is supposed to give name to the device 
at the end of books, the cavalry of the place being 
famous for giving the finishing stroke to a battle. 

COLORA’DO, an inland State of the U.S.A., traversed 
by the Rocky Mountains and watered by the upper 
reaches of the S. Platte and Arkansas Rivers, im 
twice as large as England. The mountains are the 
highest in the States (13,000 to 14,000 ft.), are 
traversed by lofty passes through which the railways 
run, have rich spacious valleys or parks among them, 
and have great deposits of gold, silver, lead, and 
iron. There are also extensive coal-beds; hence 
the leading industries are mining and®iron-working. 
The eastern portion is a level, treeless plain, adapted 
for grazing. Agriculture, carried on with irrigation, 
suffers from insect plagues like the Colorado potato 
beetle, The climate is dry and clear, and attracts 
invalids. Acquired partly from France in 1804, and 
the rest from Mexico in 1848, the territory was 
organised in 1861, and admitted to the Union in 
1876. The capital is Denver. There is a smali 
Spanish-speaking population in the State. 

COLOSSA, a city in the 8. og Phrygia, in Asia Minor, 
and the site of one of the earliest Christian 
churches. a 

COLOSSIANS , THE EPISTLE TO THE, by St. Paui, 
directed mainly against two errors of that early date, 
that the fleshly nature of man is no adequate vehicle 
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ad revelation of the divine nature, | COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, discoverer “of aptalen, 
}mption recourse must be had to on Oct. 12, 1492, after, two months of 


tion of the 

any gigantic statue, especially one of Apollo 
oo ft. high, astride over the mouth of 
I at Rhodes, reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world, erected in 280 B.o., destroyed 
by an earthquake 56 years after, and sold to a Jew 

centuries la for old metal; besides this are 
f the statue of Memnon at Thebes, the 
é Olytap in the Parthenon at Athens, and 
Zeus a 


Germania, 
12 ft. high, in > Niederwald, Liberty en- 
pening the World, 168 ft. i in New York 


OT, the nani® of a family of French surgeons in 
abe 16th and 17th century, Eatingaiabad for their 
skill in operating in the case of sto 

BLINDNESS, inability to dtioaciae between 
colours, and especially between red and green, more 
common among men than women; a serious dis- 
qualification for several occupations, such as those 
connected with the study of signals. 
COLQUHOUN, JOHN, a noted sportsman and writer 
on sport in Scotland, born in Edinburgh (1805- 


1885). 

COLSTON, EDWARD, an English philanthropist, 

founded and endowed a school in Bristol for the 

education of 100 boys, as well as almshouses else- 
where (1636-1721). 
LT, SAMUEL, the inventor of the revolver and 

; repeating rifle, born in Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. ; 

” having difficulty in raising money to carry out his 

invention it proved a commercial failure, but being 
| adopted by the Government in the Mexican war the 
rifle proved a success, since which time it has been 

everywhere in use (1814-1862). 

' COLUMBA, ST., the apostle of Christianity to the 

Scots, born in Donegal; coming to Scotland about 
4 563, in his forty-second year, founded a monastery 
in Iona, and made it the centre of his evangelistic 
operations, in which work he was occupied in- 
cessantly till 596, when his health began to fail, 

, and he breathed his last kneeling before the altar, 
June 9, 597. 

COLUMBAN, ST., an Irish missionary, who, with 
twelve companions, settled in Gaul in 585; founded 
two monasteries, but was banished for the offence 
of rebuking the king; went to Italy, and founded a 
monastery at Bobbio, where he died 616. 

COLUMBIA, a district of 70 sq. m. in the State of 
Maryland, U.S., in which Washington, the capital 
of the Union, stands. 

COLUMBIA, BRITISH, the most westerly province in 

Canada, lies between the Rocky Mountains and the 

Pacific, the United States and Alaska, and is four 

times the size of Great Britain. It is a mountainous 

country, rugged and picturesque, containing the 
highest peaks on the continent, Mount Hooker, 

15,700 ft., and Mount Brown, 16,000 ft., with a 

Yichly indented coast-line, off which lie Queen 

Char®tte Islands and Vancouver. The chief river 

= the Fraser, which flows from the Lake region 

sout}iwards through the centre and then westward to 
the” Gulf of Georgia; the upper waters of the 
Columbia flow southward through the E. of the 
State. The climate resembles that of northem 
England, but is in some parts very rainy. The 
chief industries are: lumbering—the forests are 
among the finest in the world; fishing—the rivers 
abound in jgalmon and sturgeon ; and mining—rich 
deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, mercury, 
antimony, and many other valuable minerals are 
found. There are great coalfields in Vancouver. In 
Vancouver and in the river valleys of the mainland 
are extensive tracts of arable and grazing land. 
Made a Crown colony in 1858, it joined the Dominion 
as a province in 1871. The completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885 joined it to the 
eastern provinces. The capital is Victoria, in the 
8. of Vancouver. 

COLUMBUS, capital of JOhio, U.S., a manufacturing 
town with important educational ‘institutions. 

COLUMBUS, BARTHOLOMEW, cosmographer, brother 
of Christopher Columbus; accompanied him to 
San Domingo, and became governor; d. 1515. 


and, in the "end, mutiny of his men; born a 

went to sea at 14; cnorigned, Me he did not ae 

the idea of reaching In dia by sailing westward ; 

applied in Sor 5! quarters for furtherance ; after 
seven years of waiting, was provided with three 

small vessels and a crew of 120 men; first touched 
land at the Bahamas, visited Cuba and Hayti, and 
returned home with spoils of the land; was hailed 
and honoured as King of the Sea; he oo three 
subsequent visits, and on the third had the satis- 
faction of landing on the mainland, which Sebastian 

Cabot and Amerigo Vespucci had reached before 

him; he became at last the victim of jealousy, and 

charges were made against him, which so cut him 

to the heart that he never rallied from the attack, 
and he died at Yalladolid, broken in body and in 
soul (1435-1506). 

COLUMELLA, JUNIUS, a Latin writer of the lst 
century, born at Cadiz; author of “‘ De Re Rustica,” 
in 12 books, on the same theme as Virgil’s 
** Georgics,”’ viz., agriculture and gardening ; ye he 
wrote also ‘‘ De Arboribus,”’ on trees. 

COLU’THUS, a Greek epic poet of 6th cgntury, bam 

in Egypt: wrote the ‘* Rape of Helen. 

COLVIN. SIR SIDNEY, Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, 
Slade Professor of Art at Cambridge, born at 
Norwood; contributor to the journals on art and 
literature; wrote Lives of Keats and Landor; 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, and his literary 
executor (1845-1927). 

COMACCHIO, a walled town in Italy, 30 m. SE. of 
Ferrara ; famous for fish, especially eel-culture in a 
large lagoon adjoining, 90 m. in circumference. 

COMANCHES, a tribe of North American Indians of 
warlike character; once frequenting Arkansas and 
gi Rio Grande, they were finally settled in Okla- 

oma. 

COMBE, WILLIAM, born in Bristol; author of the 
‘Three Tours of Dr. Syntax ”’; inherited a small 
fortune, which he squandered by an irregular life ; 
wrote some 86 works (1741-1823). 

COMBERMERE, VISCOUNT, a British field-marshal, 
born in Denbighshire; served in Flanders, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in India; was present at 
the siege of Seringapatam; was sent to Spain in 
1808; distinguished himself in the Peninsula, and 
particularly at Talavera; received a peerage in 
1827; was made commander-in-chief in India, and 
Constable of the Tower in succession to Wellington 
in 1832 (1773-1865). 

COMENIUS, JOHN AMOS, a Moravian educational 
reformer, particularly as regards the acquisition of 
languages in their connection with the things they 
denote ; his two most famous books are his ‘*‘ Janua 
Linguarum ”’ and his ‘‘ Orbis Sensualium Pictus ”’ ; 
his principle at bottom was, words must answer to 
and be associated with things and ideas of things 
(1592-1670). 

COMETS, heavenly bodies consisting of a diffuse 
nebulous head, a nucleus and a tail, which may 
extend for millions of miles; their orbits are 
extremely elongated, and although one may be close 
to the sun in one part of its course, it may be beyond 
Neptune in another part. Their periods vary from 
3 to 80 years in the cases of those comets which have 
appeared at least twice; some have never appeared 
a second time, and their periods have been com- 
puted at millions of years. The majority of the 
comets lie within the orbit of Jupiter. Among the 
ont known are Morehouse’s, Halley’s, Encke’s, and 

iela’s. 

COMINES, a French townsin the dep. of Nord, France, 
15 m. SW. of Courtrai. 

COMINES, PHILIPPE DE, a French chronicler, born 
at Comines; was of Flemish origin; served under 
Charles the Bold, then under Louis XI. and Charles 
VIll.; author of ‘“‘ Memoires,’”’ in seven vols., of 
the reigns of these two monarchs, which give a clear 
and faithful picture of the time and the chief actors 
in it, but with the coolest indifference as to the 
moral elements at work, with him the end justifying 
the means, and success the measure of morality 


ase 


(1443-1509). 
COMITIA, constitutional assemblies of the Roman 
citizens for electing magistrates, putting some 
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* “* CONGREGATIONALISM 


of ihe the Conse ra Brazzaville to the mouth of the 
Patong the fof Shartto behind the Cameroons, 
edit REGATION e Shar®to Lake Chad. 

ALISM, the ecclesiastical system 

each congregation of believers in 

a ve eit complete in itself and free from the 

Shon oh the other Christian communities, and 
which extends to each member equal privileges as 
a member of Christ’s body. It took its rise in 
England about 1571, and the most prominent name 
connected with its establishment is that of Robert 
Brown (g¢.v.), who seceded from the Church of 
England and formed a church in Norwich in 1580. 
The body was called Brownists after him, and 
Separatists, as well as Independents. The 
several congregations are now united in what is 
ae “The Congregational Union of England and 

ales.”’ 

CONGRESS is a diplomatic conférence at which the 
representatives of sovereign States discuss matters 
of importance to their several countries, the most 
celebrated of which are those of Munster and 
Osnabriick, which issued in the treaty of West- 
Yelalia in 1648, at the end of the Thirty Years’ war ; 
of Rastadt, at the end of Spanish Succession war, 
® 1713; wf Vienna, at the end of Napoleon’s wars, 
in 1815; + of Paris, in 1856, at the end of Russian 
war; and of Berlin, in 1878, at the end of Russo- 
Turkish war; but the name has come to be applied 
in federal republics to the legislative assembly 
which directs national as distinct from State con- 
cerns. In the United States, Congress consists of 
the Senate, elected by the State legislatures, and the 
House of Representatives, elected directly by the 
people. It meets on the first Monday in December 
and receives the President's message for the year. 
It imposes taxes, contracts loans, provides for 
national defence, declares war, looks after the 
general welfare, establishes postal communication, 
coins money, fixes weights and measures, &c., &c., 
but it is prohibited from preferential treatment of 
the several States, establishing or interfering with 
religion, curtailing freedom of speech, or pursuing 
towards any citizen, even under legal forms, a course 
of conduct which is unjust or even oppressive. 

CONGRESS, the belgian Constituent Assembly, 
1830-1831. 

CONGREVE, RICHARD, author of political tracts, 
was a pupil of Dr. Arnold and a disciple of Comte 
in philosophy (1818-1899). 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM, English comic dramatist, 
born near Leeds; entered a student of the Middle 
Temple, but soon abandoned law for literature; 
the ‘‘ Old Bachelor ”’ first brought him into repute, 
and a commissionership of substantial value; the 
production of ‘‘ Love for Love ’’ and the ‘‘ Mourning 
Bride,’ a stilted tragedy, added immensely to his 
popularity, but his comedy ‘‘The Way of the 
World ”’ being coldly received, he gave up writing 
plays, and only wrote a few verses afterwards; he 
was held in great esteem by his contemporaries, 
among others Dryden, Pope, and Steele (1670-1729). 

CONGREVE® SIR WILLIAM, an English artillery 
officer, inventor of the rocket which bears his name 
(1772-1828). 

CONICS, the name given in geometry to those figures 
obtained by the section of a cone by a plane surface, 
viz.: the ellipse, circle, parabola, hyperbola, or a 
pair ‘of straight lines. 

CONINGSBY, a novel by Disraeli. 

CONINGTON, JOHN, classical scholar and professor of 
Latin at Oxford, born at Boston, translator of the 
“ Aneid ”’ of Virgil, ‘‘ Odes, Satires, and Epistles ”’ 
of Horace, and 12 books of the *‘ Iliad ’’ into verse, 
as well as of other classics; his greatest work is his 
edition of Virgil (1825- 1869). 

CONISBURGH CASTLE, an old round castle referred 
to in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 5 m. SW. of Doncaster. 

CONISTON WATER, a lake 5 m. long and ¢ m. broad, 
at the foot of Coniston Fells, in Lancashire, with 
Brantwood on the BK. side of it, formerly the residence 
of John Ruskin. 

CONKLING, ROSCOB, an American politician, a leading 
man on the Republican side; was a member of the 
House of Representatives, and also of the Senate ; 
retired from politics, and practised law at New York 
(1829-1888). 
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ee 1907-1909, and was jp hmeg seme of 
Canada 1911-1916 (1850- ). 

CONNECTICUT, southernmost of the New England 
States, is washed by Long Island Sound, has New 
York on the W., Rhode Island on the E., and 
Massachusetts on the @{. It is the third 
State, rocky and uneven in surface, unfertile except — 
in the Connecticut River valley. *3treams abound, — 
and supply motive power for very extensive manu- — 
factures of clocks, hardware, india-rubber goods 
smallwares, textiles, and firearms. There are iron- 
mines in the NW., stone-quarries, lead, copper, and 
cobalt mines. Climate is healthy, changeable, and 
in winter severe. Education is excellently pro- 
vided for. Yale University, at New Haven, is 
thoroughly equipped; there are several divinity 
schools, Trinity College at Hartford, and the 
Wesleyan University at Middleton. The capital 
is Hartford; New Haven is the largest town and 
chief port. The original colony was a democratic 
secession from Massachusetts in 1634. The con- 
stitution of 1639 was the first written democratic 
constitution on record. Its present constitution as 

a State dates from 1818. 

CONNECTICUT, a river in the United States which 
rises on the coufines of Canada, and, after a course 
of 450 m., falls into the Atlantic at Long Island. 

CONNEMARA, a wild district with picturesque scenery 
in W. of co. Galway, Ireland; noted for its quarries 
of a green variety of marble. 

CONOLLY, JOHN, physician, born in Lincolnshire, 

studied at Edinburgh, settled in London; distin- 
guished for having introduced and advocated a 
more rational and humane treatment of the insane 
(1794-1866). 
NRAD, CADET OF THE HOUSE OF HOHEN- 
ZOLLERN, served under the illustrious Barbarossa ; 
married the heiress of the Vohburgs; was appointed 
a of Nirnberg, 1170, and prince of the 
empire. 

CONRAD, MARQUIS OF TYRE, threw himself into 
Tyre when beset by Saladin, and held it till Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Philip Augustus arrived; was 
assassinated by emissaries of the Old Man of the 
Mountain in 1192. 

CONRAD I., count of Franconia, elected on the ex- 
tinction of the Carlovingian line Emperor of the 
Germans, which he continued to be from 911 to 
915 ; fell wounded in battle with ae Huns, spurred 

on by a rival. 

CONRAD I., the Salic, of the same *ramily as the 
preceding ; elected Emperor of Germany in 1024; 
reigned 15 years, extending the empire, a 
disorders, and effecting reforms. 

CONRAD III., founder of the Hohenstaufen aynastys 
elected Emperor of Germany in 1138; had Henry 
the Proud, as head of the German Guelfs, fomrival ® 
crushed him at Weinsberg; joined Louis VII. of 
France on a third crusade, and, returning, overthrew 
i agai again, leaving Barbarossa as his heir; 

» L162. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH, novelist. By birth a Pole, he 
spent most of his time in England ang wrote without 
trace of his foreign birth. ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,” 
published in 1895, was his first work, and it was 
succeeded by many other novels. A master mariner 
by calling, his books are largely tales of the sea, 
written in vivid fashion (1857-1924). 

CONRAD OF THURINGIA, a proud, quick, fiery- 
tempered magnate, seized the archbishop of Mainz 
onee and threatened to cut him in two; stormed, 
plundered, and set fire to an imperial free town for 
an affront offered him; but, admonished of his sins, 
became penitent and recon miled himself by monastic 
vow to the Pope and mankind about 1284. 

CONRADIN THE BOY, or CONRAD YV., the last 

representative of the Hohenstaufen dynasty of 

Romish Kaisers, fell into the Pope’s clutches, who 


— 


glove (in symbolic protest) amid the 
dark mute Neapolitan Rca ® that idly looked 
on. See Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great ” f~ the 


Conrads. 
CONSALVI, Italian cardinal and statesman, born at 
Rome, secretary of Pius VII.; concluded the 
Se Fy with Napoleon in 1801; represented the 
Pope at the Congress of Vienna ; : 


CE, HENDRIK, a brilliant Flemish novelist, 
born at Antwerp; rosewto popularity among his 
great national romance the 
a popularity which soon 
all over Europe; his writings display 
great descriptive power and perfeci purity of 
se ent (1812-1883). 

CON: FATHERS, the collective name of members 
of the Roman Senate, and addressed as such, fathers 
as seniors and conscripts as enrolled. 

CONSCRIPTION, compulsory enlistment in the fighting 
forces, enforced in Great Britain in January, 1916, 
for men ba ager ok 18 and 40, the age being raised to 
50 in March, 1 

CONSERVATION OF ENERGY, the principle that 
energy may be manifested in one of several forms 
(e.g. kinetic, electrical, potential, heat), but the 
total quantity of energy in any isolated system 
remains constant, the apparent loss of one form of 
energy being accounted for by its conversion into 
te Ma form. — principle forms the basis of 

erm: 

CONSERVATIVE. ‘PARTY, or UNIONISTS, the party 
called Tory at one time which adopted the new name 
about 1840, and added Unionist to denote the 
importance attached to the preservation of the 
Union with Ireland. 

CONSIDERANT, VICTOR PROSPER, a French Socialist 
and disciple of Fourier; founded a colony in Texas 
on Fourier’s principles, which proved a failure; 
wrote much in advocacy of his principles, of which 
the most important is “‘La Destinée Sociale” 
(1808-1893). 

CONSOLS, the Consolidated Fund, loans to Govern- 
ment made at different times and at different rates 
of interest, consolidated for convenience into one 
common loan. 

CONSTABLE, a high officer of State in the Roman 
Empire, in France, and in England, charged at one 
time with military, judicial, and regulative functions. 

CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD, Edinburgh publisher, 
born in Carnbee, Fife; started as a bookseller near 
the Cross in Edinburgh; published the Scots 
Magazine, the Edinburgh Review, and the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ and from 1802 to 1826 
the works }f Sir Walter Scott, when the bank- 
Tuptcy connected with the publication of these 
so affected him that it ruined his health, though 


he lived after the crash came to start the ‘‘ Mis- 
ce y’””’ which bears his name (1774-1827). 
CONSTABLE, HENRY, English poet, author of 


@ sorAets, 28 in number, under the title of ‘‘ Diana ”’ 
(1560-1612). 

CONSTABLE, JOHN, an eminent landscape-painter, 
born in Suffolk; his works were more generously 
appreciated in France than in his own country, as 
they well might be, where they had not, as in 
England, to stand comparison with those of Turner; 
but he is wow, despite the depreciation of Ruskin, 
becoming recognised among us as one of our foremost 
landscapists, and enormous prices have been given 
of late for his best pictures ; some of his best works, 
including ‘‘ The Cornfield,’’ ‘‘ The Hay Wain,’ and 
“The Valley Farm,” adorn the walls of the National 
Gallery; Ruskin allows that his #rt is original, honest, 
free from affectation, and manly (1776—1837). 

CONSTABLE DE BOURBON, Charles, Duc de Bourbon, 
a brilliant military leader, and a powerful enemy 
of Francis I.; killec# when leading the assault on 
Rome (1489-1527). 

CONSTANCE, a city of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
on the S. bank of the Rhine at its exit from the 
lake ; famous for the seat of the council (1414-1418) 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, A 


which condemned John Huss an Jerome of Prague 
to death; long ons t for its linen manufacture. 
CONSTANCE, LAKE, BODENSEE, partly in 
Germans and partly in y Be ep is about #4 m. 
long and 9 m. broad at most; is traversed by the, 
Rhine from W. to E., and is 1806 ft. above seaglevel ; 
is surrounded by vineyards, cornfields, 2nd wooded 
slopes; its waters are hardly ever frozen, and often 


rise and fall suddenly. 
CONSTANT, BENJ. , a highly popular French 
painter of the Realistic school, ean at rede 2s 
’ : T- 


first picture was “‘ Hamlet and the King 
wards he took chiefly to Oriental L.A which 
afforded the best scope for his talent (1845-1902). 
CONSTANT DE REB HENRY BENJAMIN 
DE, a French politician of liberal constitutional 
principles, born at Lausanne, of Huguenot parents ; 
settled in Paris at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, where he distinguished himself by his political 
writings and speeches; was expelled from France 
in 1802 along with Mme. de Staél for denouncing 
the military ascendancy of Napoleon; lived for a 
time at Weimar in the society of Goethe and Schiller ; 
translated Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein ’’; returne? to 
France in 1814; declared for the Bourbons, and 
pleaded in favour of constitutional likgrty ; he was 
a supporter of Louis Philippe, and a rationalist in 
religion, and declared himself opposed to the super- 
natural element in all religions (1767-1830). 
CONSTANTIA, a wine district of Cape Province, under 


inland city ‘of Algeria, on a rocky 

. leather-working its staple industry. 

, the name of 13 emperors who reigned 
at Rome or Byzantium between 306 and 1458. 

CONSTANTINE I., called the Great, born in Meesia, 
son of Constantius Chlorus by Helena; on the 
death of his father at York, where he accompanied 
him, was proclaimed Emperor by the troops ; this 
title being challenged by Maximian, his father- in- 
law, and Maxentius, his brother-in-law, he took up 
arms against first the one and then the other, and 
defeated them; when one day he saw a cross in the 
sky with the words By this Conquer in Greek, under 
his sign, known as the labaruwm, which he adopted 
as his standard, he accordingly marched straight 
to Rome, where he was acknowledged Emperor 
by the Senate in 312; and thereafter an edict was 
issued named of Milan, granting toleration to the 
Christians; he had still to extend his empire over 
the East, ‘and having done so by the removal of 
Lucinius, he transferred the seat of his empire to 
Byzantium, which hence got the name of Con- 
stantinople, i.e. Constantine’s city; had himself 
baptized in 337 as a Christian, after having three 
years before proclaimed Christianity the State 
religion (274-337). 

CONSTANTINE I., King of Greece. Succeeding to 
the throne in 1913 he secretly helped Germany in 
1914, though his country remained neutral. In 
1917 the Allies, working through Venizelos, brought 
about his abdication in favour of his son Alexander, 
who died in 1920. Venizelos was de‘gated in the 
election of that year, and Constantine was recalled 
by a plebiscite. In 1922 he was again exiled (1868- 


1923). 

CONSTANTINE NICOLAIEVITCH, second son of the 
Czar Nicholas I.; was appointed grand-admiral 
while but a boy; had command of the Baltic fieet 
during the Crimean war: came under suspicion of 
sinister intriguing; became insane, and died in 
seclusion (1827-1892). 

CONSTANTINE PAULOVITCH, Grand-duke of Russia, 
son of Paul I.; distinguished himself at Austerlitz ; 
was commander-in-chiff in Poland, where he ruled 
as despot; waived his right to the throne in favour 
of his brother Nicholas (1779-1831). 

CONSTANTINE XIil., Palsologus, the last of the 
Greek emperors; had to defend Constantinople 
against a besieging force of 300,000 under Mohammed 
II., and, though he defended it bravely, the city 

s i by storm, and the astern empire ended 


CONSTANTINOPLE, former capital of the Turkish 
empire, on the Bosphorus, situated on a peninsula 
washed by the Sea of Marmora on the §8. and by 
the Golden Horn on the N., on the opposite side of 


. _ Cc 
cro te, the 
which creek lie quarters of Galata and P 
See Se of the finest commercial sites in the world; i 
e the capital of tue Roman empire under 
Capstantine the Great, who gave name to it; was 
. capital of the Eastern em. from the days of 
Theodosius ; was taken by the crusaders in 1204, 
and by Mohammed II. in 1453, at which time the 
Greek and Latin scholars fled the city, carrying 
the learning of Greece and Rome with them, an 
event which led to the revival of learning in Europe, 
and the establishment of a new era—the Modern— 
in European history 
CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, or THE PALE, Roman 
emperor; after a struggle of three years reunited 
Britain with the empire, which had been torn from 
it by Allectus ; was equally successful against the 
Alemanni, defeating them with great loss; died at 
York, on an expedition against the Picts; was 
succeeded by Constantine, his san (250-305). 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, the legislative body 
which the National Assembly of France resolved 
itself into in 1789, a name it assumed from the task 
it imposed on itself, viz. of making a constitution, 
a.task which, from the nature of it, proved impossible, 
a constitution is an entity which grows, and is not 


—— 

CONSTITUTION, THE BRITISH, unlike the scientifi- 
cally drawn up one of America, has gradually evolved 
through history. The Crown (q.v.) is the corner 
stone, and there are the Houses of Lords (q.v.) and 
Commons (q.v.). As money has to be voted by the 
Commons, which is elected on universal adult 
suffrage, the democratic control of the executive is 


assured. . 

CONSUL, (1) one of the two magistrates of Rome 
elected annually after the expulsion of the kings, 
and invested with regal power; (2) a chief magis- 
trate of the French Republic from 1799 to 1804; 
(3) one commissioned to protect, especially the 
pereenttis rights of, the subjects of a State in foreign 
country 

CONSULATE, name given to the French Government 
from the fall of the Directory till the establishment 
of the Empire. At first there were three provisional 
consuls, Bonaparte, Si¢yés, and Roger Ducos; then 
three consuls for ten years, Bonaparte, Cambacérés, 
and Lebrun, which triumvirate was dissolved with 
the establishment of the Empire on May 20, 1804. 

CONTARI’NI, an illustrious Venetian family, which 
furnished eight Doges to the Republic, as well as 
an array of men eminent in the Church, statecraft, 
generalship, art, and letters. 

CONTE, NICOLAS JACQUES, a French painter; 
distinguished for his mechanical genius, which was of 
great avail to the French army in Egypt (1755-1805). 

CONTI, an illustrious French family, a younger branch 
of the house of Bourbon-Condé, all more or less 
distinguished as soldiers; Francois Louis especially, 
who was a man of supreme ability both in war and 
science, and had the merit to be elected king of 
Poland (1664-1709). 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, Napoleon’s scheme for 
interdicting all commerce between the Continent 


and Great Britain, carried out with various issues 
till the fall of Napoleon. See BERLIN and MILAN 
DECREES 


CONTRAT SOCIAL, Rousseau’s theory of society that 
it is based on mere contract, each individual member 
of it surrendering his will to the will of all, under 
protection of all concerned, a theory which led to 
the conclusion that the rule of kings is a usurpation 
of the rights of the community, and which bore 
fruit as an explosive in the Revolution at the end 
of the century. 

CONVENTION, NATIONAIg a_ revolutionary con- 
vention in France which on September 20, 1792, 
succeeded the Legislative Assembly, proclaimed 
the Republic, condemned the king to death, suc- 
ceeded in crushing the royalists of La Vendée and 
the south, in defeating all Hurope leagued against 
France, and in founding institutions of benefit to 
France to this day; it was dissolved on October 26, 
1795, to make way for the Directory. 

CONVERSATIONS LEXICON, a popular German 
encyclopedia of 16 vols., started in 1796, and since 
1808 published by Brockhaus in Leipzig 

CONVOCATION, an assemblage of the English clergy, 
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CONWAY, a port in pao, on the river Co 
with a massive castle, one of those built by comers 
to keep Wales in check; is a favourite summer 
resort, and lies amid beautiful scenery. 

CONWAY, HUGH, the nom de plume of Frederick 
Fargus, born in Bristol; bred to the auctioneer 
business; author of “ @ailed Back,” a highly sensa- 
tional novel, and a success; gave up his business 
and settled "in London, where he’ devoted himself 
to literature and the production of similar works 
of much promise, but caught malarial fever at 
Monte Carlo and died (1847-1885). 


CONWAY, MONCURE, an American writer, porn in 


Virginia ; began life as a Unitarian preacher; came 
to England as a lecturer on war; 
of the advanced school of thought; was a great 
admirer of Emerson, and wrote, among other works, 
“‘Bmerson at Home and Abroad ” (1832-1907). 


CONWAY, SIR WILLIAM MARTIN, famous moun- 
taineer ; Slade professor of art at Cambridge; com- 
menced his travels with ascents of the Himalayas ; 
afterwards scaled many peaks in the Alps and the 
Andes; explored Spitzbergen (1856— ). , 

CONYBEARE, WILLIAM DANIEL, an_ English 
clergyman, devoted to the study of geology and 
paleontology, and a Bampton lecturer (1787-1 857) 

ONYBEARE, WILLIAM JOHN, son of the p 
author, with Dean Howson, of the “ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul,” and of an “‘ Essay on Church 
Parties ”’ (1815-1857). 

COOK, DUTTON, novelist, dramatic author, and 
critic ; born in London, and bred a solicitor; con- 


tributed to several periodicals, and the “* Dictiomary — 


of National Biography ”’ (1829-1883). 


COOK, SIR EDWARD TYAS, born at Brighton; 
educated at Oxford; joined the editorial staff of 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the Westminster Gazette, 
became, in 1893, editor of the Daily News ; was an 
enthusiastic disciple of Ruskin; wrote ‘‘ Studies on 
Ruskin ” (1857-1919). 

COOK, ELIZA, a writer of tales, verses, and magazine 
articles; born in Southwark; daughter of a mer- 
chant; conducted, from 1849 to 1854, a journal 
called by her name, but gave it up from failing 
health ; enjoyed a pension of £100 from the Civil 
List till her death; was the authoress of “‘ The 
Old Arm-Chair ” and ‘‘ Home in the Heart,” both 
of which were great favourites with the public, and 
did something for literature and philanthropy by 
her Journal (1818-1889). 

COOK, FREDERICK ALBERT, Ametican explorer 
who in 1909 claimed that he had reached the North 
Pole, but an official investigation proved that he 
had no real evidence (1865- ). 

COOK, JAMES, the distinguished English navigator, 
born at Marton, Yorkshire; was the son of a farm 
labourer; began seafaring on board a meShant+ 
man; entered the navy in 1755, and in four years 
became a master; spent some nine years in survey 
of the St. Lawrence and the coasts of Newfound- 
land; in 1768, in command of the Endeavour, was 
sent out with an expedition to observe the transit 
of Venus, and in 1772 as commander.of two vessels 
on a voyage of discovery to the Sout# Seas; on his 
return, receiving further promotior, he set out on a 
third voyage of further exploration in the Pacific, 
making many discoveries as far N. as Behring 
Strait ; lost his life, on his way home, in a dispute 
with the natives at Owhyhee (Hawaii), in the 
Sandwich Islands, being savagely murdered, a fate 
which befell him owing to a certain quickness of 
temper he had displayed, otherwise he was a man of 
great kindness of heart (1728-1779). 

COOK, MOUNT, the highest oint, 12,350 ft., in the 
Southern Alps, Canterbury Island, New Zealand. 


COOK ISLANDS, an archipelago in the South Pacific. 


belonging to New Zealand, with a population of 
13,000. Rarotonga, the chief island, has a popula- 


became leader 


of his daughters, one was married 
and another to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


mposer, born in London ; 

Sealed in Westminster Abbey ; composer of “* How 
Sleep the Brave,” “ Hark! the Lark,” and other 
oe. as well as some excellent church music (1739- 


COOKE, GEORGE FREDERICK, an actor, famous 
for his representation of pe stood in his 
day next to Kemble in spite of his intemperate 

habits (1756-1811). 

KE, T. P., an actor in melodrama; began life 
at sea; took to the stage; his most popular repre- 
sentations were William in “ Black-eyed Susan ”’ 
and Long Tom Coffin in the “‘ Pilot ” (1786-1864). 
COOLGARDIE, a mining district and headquarters of 
rich gold-fields in W. Australia, about 360 m. distant 

from Perth. 

COOLIDGE, CALVIN, American politician. A Re- 
publican in politics, he was elected Vice-President 
at the same time that Harding became President, 
and on the latter’s death Coolidge succeeded him in 
August, 1923. Re-elected in 1925, he resigned in 
1928 (1872- }. 

COOLIDGE TUBE, a vacuum tube of high exhaustion 

tungsten electrodes, used for the production 
of X-rays. 

COOLIES, labourers from India and China, who now 

emigrate in large numbers, especially from China, 

often to where they are not wanted; in the British 

Colonies and the United States they are much 

disliked, as they bring down the wages of native 

labourers. 


MASSIE, the capital of the negro kingdom of 
Ashanti, 130 m. NNW. of Cape Coast Castle; once 
a large, populous place; > Was much reduced after 
its capture by Wolseley in 1874, though it is being 


rebuilt. 

COOPER, ANTHONY ASHLEY. See SHAFTESBURY. 

COOPER, SIR ASTLEY, English surgeon, born in 
Norfolk; an expert in anatomy and a skilful 
operator; stood high in the medical profession ; : 
contributed much by his writings to raise surgery 
to the rank of a science ; was eminent as a lecturer 
as well as a practitioner (1768-1841). 

COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE, an American novelist, 

} born in Burlington, New Jersey; having a passion 

; for the sea, he entered the navy as a midshipman in 

1808, but in three years resigned his commission, 
married, and settled to literature; his novels, of 
which “The Pilot,’ ‘‘The Pathfinder,” ‘‘ The 
| Deerslayer,”,and “‘ The Last of the Mohicans ”’ are 
the best known, achieved instant popularity and 

_ made him a favourite with boys; in them he showed 
‘ himself an expert in the narration of events, the 

description of scenes, as well as in the delineation of 

character; he came to loggerheads with the news- 
papey press, had recourse to actions for libel, con- 
ducted his own cases himself, and was always 

successful (1789-1851). 

COOPER, THOMAS, a self-taught man, born in 
Leicester; bred a shoemaker; became a school- 
master, a Methodist preacher, and then a journalist ; 
converted to Chartism ; was charged with sedition, 
and committed to prison for two years; wrote 
there “‘ Purgatory of Suicides’’; after liberation 
went about lecturing on politics and preaching 
scepticism ; returning to his first faith, he lectured 
on the Christian evidences, and wrote an auto- 
biography (1805-1892). 

COOPER, THOMAS SYDNEY, a distinguished animal- 
painter, bom in Canterbury; struggled with 
adversity in early life; rose to be supreme in his 
own department of art; wrote an account of his 
career (1803-1902). 

COOPERAGE, a system oe barter which had for some 
time gone on in the North Sea, consisting of exchange 
of spirits and tobacco for other goods or money, a 
demoralising traffic, suppressed by the North Sea 
Fisheries Act of 1888. 
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COORG, an inland high-lying province,® about a 
size of Kent, on the eastern slope of the W. Ghats, 
on the SW. border of Mysore, under the Indian 
Governmens i it is covered with forests, infested 

th animals ; the natives, a fine race, are dis- 
tinguished for their loyalty to the British. 

EYRE, a general, born in co. Limerick, 
at distinguished nine at Plassey; gained 
victories over the French in India ; afterwards 
routed Hyder Ali at Porto Novo; died at Madras 
(1726-1783). 

PE, SIR ARTHUR STOCKDALE, R.A., British 
artist. He studied at the R.A. school, and started 
exhibiting at the age of 19, chiefly doing portraits, 
notably those of Royalty (1857-— . 

COPE, CHARLES , @ painter, born at Leeds; 
his pictures have for subjects historical or dramatic 
scenes, and were very numerous; executed fre 
that adorn the Peers’ corridor at Westminster ; ‘was 
aga of Painting to the Royal Acagemy (183a1- 


COPE, SIR JOHN, a British general; was in command 
at Prestonpans, and defeated by the Pretender 
there in 1745, in connection with which his name is 
remembered in Scotland as not having been ready 
when the Highlanders attacked him, by the song 
zoe Johnnie Cowp, are ye wauken yet?” 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark and the 
only large town in it; lies low, and is built partly 
on the island of Zeeland and partly on the island of 
Amager, the channel between which forms a com- 
modious harbour; is a thriving place of manu- 
facture and of trade, as its name ‘* Merchants’ 
Haven ”’ implies; has also a university, an arsenal, 
and numerous public buildings. 

COPERNICUS, NICOLAS, founder of modern as- 
tronomy, born at Thorn, in Poland, and educated 
at Cracow and Bologna; became canon of Frauen- 
burg, on the Frisches Haff; studied medicine; was 
helper to a wealthy uncle with whom he lived, and 
became his heir when he died; his chief interest 
lay in the heavenly bodies, and his demonstrations 
regarding their movements, which he deferred 
publishing till he was towards his end; it was 
only when he was unconscious and dying that the 
first printed copy of the work was put into his 

; it was entitled ‘“‘De Revolutionibus 

and was written in proof of the first 
principle of astronomy, that the sun is the centre 
of the solar system and the earth and planets 
circle round it; the work was dedicated to Pope 
Paul LE; and. was received with favour by the 
Catholic Church. It was denounced by Luther 
and Melanchthon as contrary to the truth—an 
rag held by the Popes from 1616 ~. 1757 (1473- 

COPIAPO, a river, a village, a city, and 4 district in 

COPLEY, JOHN SINGLETON, portrait and historical 
painter, born in Boston, U.S.; painted Wash- 
ington’s portrait at the age of eighteen; came to 
England in 1776, having previously sent over for 
exhibition sundry of his works; painted portraits 
of the king and the queen; began the historical] 
works on which his fame chiefly rests, the most 
widely known of which is the ‘‘ Death of Chat- 
ham,”’ now in the Natiopal Gallery (1737-1815). 

COPPEE, FRANCOIS, a poet, born in Paris; pro- 
duced several volumes of poetry, dramas in verse, 
and tales in prose; most of his work deals with 
humble, even poor, life, touched with sympathy 
and pathos; of his plays ‘*Pour la Couronne’”’ and 
**Mdme. de Maintenon ” are best known (1842-1908). 

COPPER, a bright red metal of great tenacity, used for 
many purposes, including electric wires and cables, 
for which it is in great demand on account of its 
high conductivity. With other metals it forms 
many alloys in general use, ¢.g. gunmetal, bronze, 
brass, and German silver. Copper is mined in 
Spain, U.S.A., and South America, At one time 
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large mune lies were obtained from Cornwall, but Hogarth the | ; hi 
they are we exhausted. o sO impoverished his as an 
CAPTAIN, a Brummagem captain; the object of ri dependent * a 
. name given to Percy in Beaumont and Fletcher's small annuity by ty | . 
. “ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.” CORATO, a town in a fertile region in 8. Italy, 
COPF NSE, name given to Oliver Cromwell, from W. of Bari. 
nose. CORBIE-STEPS, or CROW-STEPS, step 


a brownish tinge on 
IPPERHEADS, secret foes in one’s Own camp, 80 
called from the copperhead, or moccasin, snake of 
America which is difficult to distinguish in its 
natural surroundings. 

COPPERMINE, a river in NW. Canada which falls 
aN the Arctic Ocean after a broken course of 

m,. 

COPPET, a Swiss village in the Canton de Vaud, on 
the Lake of Geneva; celebrated as the abode of 
Mme. de Staél, her burial-place and that of Necker, 
her father. « 

COPROLITES, an important mineral source of phos- 
phates. They may be either fossilised dung of 
reptiles or deposited from water which has washed 
away bones and other animal remains. 

COPTS, the Christian descendants of the ancient 

tians, who are Monophysites in belief, some 
wegarding, the Patriarch of Alexandria and some 
the Pope as their head; they adhere to the ancient 
ritual, are prelatic, sacramentarian, and exclusive ; 
they speak Arabic, their original Coptic being 
practically dead, though the grammar is taught in 
the schools. 

COPYRIGHT, the sole right of an author or his heirs 
-or assignee to publish a work for a term of years 
fixed by statute, the period now being for the 
duration of the author’s life and for 50 years after- 
wards, this period being shortened to 25 years 
subject to certain reservations; copyright covers 
literary, artistic, and musical property, in which 
are included dramatic and cinematographic rights. 
By the Act of 1911 an author must present one copy 
of his work, if published, to the British Museum, 
and one hg if demanded, to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford ; the University Library, Cambridge; the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; Trinity 
College Library, Dublin. 

COQUELIN, BENOIT CONSTANT, a noted French 
actor, born at Boulogne; played in classical pieces 
and others, composed for himself in the Théatre 
Francais from 1860 to 1886; after that in London, 
S. America, and the United States; without a rival 
in the broader aspects of comedy (1841-1909). 

COQUEREL, ATHANASE, a pastor of the French 
Reformed Church, born in Paris, where he preached 
eloquently from 1830 till his death; was elected 
in 1848 deputy for the Seine to the National 
Assembly, but retired from political life after the 
cowp d'état; wrote a reply to Strauss (1795-1858). 

COQUEREL, ATHANASE, a Protestant pastor, son 
of preceding, born at Amsterdam; celebrated for 
his liberal and tolerant views, too much so for 
M. Guizot; edited Voltaire’s letters on toleration ; 
his chief work, ‘‘ Jean Calas et sa Famille’ (1820- 
1875). ‘ 

COQUIMBO; capital of a mining province of Chile of 
the name; exports minerals and cattle. 

CORAIS, a distinguished Hellenist, born in Smyrna, 
of the mercantile class; settled in Paris, where he 
devoted himself to awakening an interest in Greek 
literature and the cause of the Greeks (1748-1833). 

CORAL SNAKES, a species of Colubrids, small and 
highly venomous; are of striking coloration, 
banded in black and yellow on a red background ; 
natives of South America. 

CORALS, together with sea-anemones form the class 
of invertebrate organistas known as anthozoa. 
The body is usually cylindrical in shape, with a 
mouth, surrounded by tentacles, at one end. The 
skeleton is mainly of calcium carbonate. Corals 
may be divided into solitary and reef-building ; the 
former live in rather deep water in all latitudes, 
whilst the latter thrive in less than 30 fathoms, 
where the temperature is above 65°F. Some 
limestones are entirely composed of coral remains. 

CORAM, THOMAS, English philanthropist, the 
founder of the Foundling Hospital, born at Lyme 
Regis; a man of varied ventures by sea and land ; 
settled in London, where he was touched by the 
sufferings of the poor, and, with warm support from 


and 
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the gable of a house, common in old Scottish gables 
as well as in the Netherlands and elsewhere. 

COR’BULO, GNZXUS DOMITIUS, a Citing aes 
general under Claudius and Nero, who conque 
the Parthians; Nero, being jealous of him, invited 
him to Corinth, where he found a death-warrant 

awaiting him, upon which he plunged his sword 
into his breast, in A.D. ¥2. 

CORCY’RA, an Ionian island, now Corfu (q.v.). 


CORDAY, CHARLOTTE, a French heroine, born at _ 


St. Saturnin, of good birth, granddaughter of 
Corneille; well read in Voltaire and Plutarch; 
favoured the Revolution, but was shocked,at the 
atrocities of the Jacobins; started from Caen for 
Paris as an avenging angel; sought out Marat, 
with difficulty got access to him, stabbed him to 
the heart as he sat in his bath; when arrested, she 
quietly surrendered; when questioned as to her 
motive, she answered, ‘“‘ I killed one man to save a 
hundred thousand ’’; she was guillotined four days 
later (1768-1793). 

eee the youngest and favourite daughter of 

r 


King a 

CORDELIERS, (1) the strictest branch of the Fran- 
ciscan Order of Monks, so called from wearing a 
girdle of knotted cord; (2) a club during the 
French Revolution, founded in 1789, its prominent 
members, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and Marat ; 
was a secession from the Jacobin Club, which was 
thought lukewarm. and met in what had been a 
convent of the Order of Cordeliers; it expired with 


anton. 
CORDERIUS, a grammarian, born in Normandy; 
being a Protestant settled in Geneva and taught; 
author of Latin ‘‘ Colloquies,’’ once very famous 


(1478-1567). 

CORD. } » the name of several chains of moun- 
tains in S. America, forming part of the extensive 
coast range which, towards the east, is known as 
the Andes. 

CORDITE, a smokeless explosive, invented by Sir 
F. A. Abel, being composed of guncotton dissolved 
in acetone, and nitro-glycerine. 

CORDON BLEU, formerly the blue ribbon from which 
the badge of the Order of the Holy Ghost was 
suspended ; now applied to a cook in compliment 
as a mark of highest excellence. 

a niga » a lighthouse at the mouth of the Gironde, 

e. 

CORDOVA, a city on the Parana, in the Argentine ; 
also a town in Andalusia, Spain, on the right bank 
of the Guadalquivir, in a provincé of the name, 
80 m. NE. of Seville; once a Moorish capital, and 
famous for its manufacture of goat leather and its 
silver work; has a cathedral, once a magnificent 


mosque. 
CORELLI, ARCANGELO, an Italian musical com- 
poser, celebrated for his skill on the violin; hig 
compositions mark a new musical epoch; he has 
ieee) called the father of instrumental music (1653- 


CORELLI, MARIE, novelist; her first work “ The 
Romance of Two Worlds’’; among her others are 
** Ardath,” “‘The Master Christian,’’ and ‘* The 
Sorrows of Satan” (1864-1924). e 

CORFE CASTLE, a village in the Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire, round a castle now in ruins and the 
scene of martyrdoms and murders, including that of 
Edward the Martyr in 979. 

CORFU, the most northerly of the Ionian Islands and 
the largest, 40 th. long, from 4 to 18 broad; was 
under the protection of Britain, 1815-1864; has 
since belonged to Greece; has a capital of the 
Same name. It was seized in 1923 by Italy after 
members of an Italian militiry commission had been 
murdered on the Greek frontier, but was evacuated 
on the Italian government receiving satisfaction. 

CORIN’NA, a poetess of ancient Greece, born in 
Boeotia in the 5th century B.c.; friend and rival of 
Pindar; only a few fragments of her poetry remain. 
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CORINNE 161 COROT | 
title of a novel of Mme. de ment, it was as the mother of the Gracchi she 
vel, in which she brates ed to be remembered, and is remembered, in 
the praises t men and t the annals of 


of Italy ; her heroine is the type of a woman inspired 
ideas and the most generous sentiments. 


wealth, and as a centre of luxury a centre of vice; 
the seat of the worship of Aphrodité, a very different 
goddess from Athene, to whom Athens was dedicated. 

EPISTLES TO THE, two epistles of 


uri 
the disposition of many in 
depart from the simple gospel which they had been 


CORIOLA’NUS, GAIUS MARCIUS, a celebrated Roman 
genétal of patrician rank, who rallied his countrymen 
when in besieging Corioli they were being driven 
back, so that he took the city, and was in conse- 

1 quence called Coriolanus; having afterwards 
offended the plebs, he was banished from Rome ; 
took refuge among the people he had formerly 
defeated; joined cause with them, and threatened 
to destroy Rome, regardless of every entreaty to 
spare it, till his mother, his wife, and the matrons of 
the city overcame him by their tears, upon which he 
withdrew and led back his army to Corioli, prepared 
to suffer any penalty his treachery to them might 
supose him. Shakespeare wrote a play on the 

eme 

“—m a town of ancient Latium, capital of the 

olsci 

CORK, a fine city, capital of a county of the 
same name in Munster, Irish Free State; on the Lee, 
11 m. from its mouth; with a magnificent harbour, 
an extensive foreign trade, and manufactures of 
various kinds. 

CORMENIN, VICOMTE DE, a French statesman and 
jurist, born at Paris; had great influence under 
Louis Philippe ; his pamphlets, signed Timon, made 
no small stir; left a work on administrative law in 
France (1788-1868). 

CORMONTAIGNE, a celebrated French engineer, born 
at Strasburg; successor of Vauban (1696-1752). 

CORNARO, an illustrious patrician family in Venice 
from. which for centuries several Doges sprang. 

CORN-CRACKER, the nickname of a Kentucky man. 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE, the father of French tragedy, 
born at Rouen, the son of a government legal 
official ; was bred for the bar, but he neither took 
to the profession nor prospered in the practice of 
it, so gave it up for literature; threw himself at 
once into the drama; began by dramatising an 
incident in his own life, and became the creator of 
the dramati¢, art in France; his first tragedies are 
“The Cid,’ which indeed is his masterpiece, 
“‘ Horace,” “ Cinna,” ‘“* Polyeucte,” ‘* Rodogune,” 
and ‘“‘Le Menteur’; in his verses, which are 
instinct with vigour of conception as well as sub- 
limity of feeling, he paints men as they should be, 


virtuous in character, brave in spirit, and animated 
© by the most exalted sentiments. Goethe contrasts 
him with Racine: ‘ Corneille,” he says, “ de- 


lineated great men; Racine, men of eminent rank,’’ 
“He rarely provokes an interest,’ says Professor 
Saintsbury, **in the fortunes of his characters; 
it is rather in the way that they bear their fortune, 
and particularly in a kind of haughty disdain for 
fortune itself. He shows an excellent comic 
faculty at times, and the strokes of irony in his 
serious plays have more of true humour in them 
than aa in almost any other French dramatist ” 
(1606-1685 

COR NEILLE, THOMAS, younger hrother of the pre- 
ceding, a dramatist whose merits were little inferior 
but who was outshone by those of his brother; he 
wrote some forty plays in all, comprising tragedies 
and comedies (1625-1709). 

CORNELIA, the daughrétr of Scipio Africanus and 
the mother of the Gracchi (qg.v.), the Roman matron 
who, when challenged by a rival lady to outshine 
her in wealth of gems, proudly led forth her sons, 
saying. “ These are my jewels’; true to this senti- 


Rom 
CORNELIUS, PETER VON, a distinguished German 
pape. born at Dusseldorf : ; early gave proof of» 
artistic genius, which was carefully fostered wy his 
father; spent much time as a Ae, i Ba 
and copying Raphael; before he was 20 he decorated 
a church at Neuss with colossal figures in chiaroscuro ; 
in 1810 executed designs for Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” ; 
in the year after went to Rome, where, along with 
others, he revived the old art of fresco painting, in 
which he excelled his rivals; the subjects of these 
were drawn from Greek p agan as well as tian 
sources, his ‘“‘ Judgment ne being the largest fresco 
in the world; the thought which inspires his 
ms, critics say, Surpasses his power of execu- 
tion; it should be added that he prepared a set of 
designs to illustrate the ‘“‘ Nibelungen ” (1798~4809). 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, a university in I 
York State, founded in 1868 at a cost of £152, 000. 
named after its founder, Ezra Cornell; it supports 
a large staff of teachers, and gives instruction in all 
departments of science, literature, and philosopay ; 
it provides education to sundry specified classes 

of all fees, as well as means of earning»the benerits 
of the institution to any who may wish to enjoy 


them. 

CORN-LAWS, laws in force in Great Britain regu- 
lating the import and export of corn for the pro- 
tection of the home-producer at the expense of the 
home-consumer, and which after a long and bitter 
eruee between these two classes were abolished 


CORN-LAW RHYMER, THE, Ebenezer Elliott (q.v.), 
who, in a volume of poems, denounced the corn- 
laws and contributed to their abolition. 

CORNO, MONTE, the highest peak of the Apennines, 


9545 ft. 

CORNWALL, a county in the SW. extremity of 
England, forming a peninsula between the English 
and the Bristol Channels, with a rugged surface 
and a rocky coast, indented all round with more or 
less deep bays enclosed between high headlands ; 
its wealth lies not in the soil, but under it in its 
mines, and in the pilchard, mackerel, and other 
fisheries along its stormy shores; the county town 
is rg ae the largest Penzance, and the mining 
cen 

CORNWALL, BARRY, the nom de plume of B. W. 
Procter (q.v.). 

CORNWALLIS, LORD, an English general and states- 
man; saw service in the Seven Years’ and the 
American Wars; besieged in the latter at York 
Town, was obliged to capitulate ; became Governor- 
General of India, and forced Tippoo Sahib to submit 
to humiliating terms; as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
crushed the rebellion of ’98; re-appointed Governor- 
General of India; died there (1738-1805). 

CORNWELL, JOHN TRAVERS, boy hero of the Great 
War, who at the battle of Jutland, when only 17, 
stayed alone at his post on the Chester, though 
mortally wounded. He was awarded & V.C. post- 
humously (1899-1916). 

COROMANDEL COAST, E. coast of Hindustan, 
extending from the Krishna to Cape Comorin. 

CORONA, a vast envelope of extreme tenuity sur- 
rounding the sun and only seen during a total 
eclipse, when it appears as a mass of silvery light 
resembling feathers. The form and brilliancy 
appears to depend on the state of the sun with 
Tespect to “‘ sunspots” (q¢.v.), and the appearance 
therefore varies from eclipse to eclipse. 

CORONACH, a dirge sung at funerals by Irish and 
Scottish peasantry in olden time. 

CORONATION CHAIR, a chair enclosing a stone 
carried off by Edward I. from Scone in 1296, on 
which the sovereigns of England are crowned. 

COROT, JEAN BAPTISTE, a celebrated French 
landscape-painter, born at Paris; was 26 years of 
age before he began to apply himself to art, which 
he did by study in Italy and Rome, returning to 
Paris in 1827, where he became a member of the 
Barbizon group and began to exhibit, and con- 
tinued to exhibit for nearly 50 years; it was long 
before his pieces revealed what was in him and the 
secret of his art; he appeared also as a poet as well 
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ERIN, ar an eminent engraver, born in Brussels, 

= descent; spent 10 years in engraving on 

te Rubens’ “Descent from the Cross” 
(1793-1862). 

ECT ER THE, Alexander Cruden, 


OR, 
author of the ‘‘ Concordance to the Bible,”’ who 
believed he had a divine mission to correct the 
manners of the world, and petitioned Parliament to 
empower him to obliterate profane and obscene 
inscriptions. 

CORREGGIO, ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA, an illustrious 
Italian painter, born at Corteggio, in Modena; 
founder of the Lombard school, and distinguished 
among his contemporaries for the grace of his 
figures and the harmony of his colouring; he has 
been ranked next to Raphael, and it has been said 
qf him he perfected his art by adding elegance to 
truth and grandeur; he was unrivalled in chiaro- 
Scuro, ane chose his ‘subjects from pagan as well as 
Christian legend (1494-1534). 

CORRIB, LOUGH, an irregularly shaped lake in 
Galway and Mayo, 25 m. long and from 1 to 6 m. 
broad, with stone circles near it and numerous 
islets on its waters. 

CORRIENTES, a province of the Argentine Republic, 

between the Parana and the Uruguay; also its 

capital, surrounded by orange-groves; so called 
from the currents that prevail in the river, along 
which steamers ply between it and Buenos Ayres. 

CORROBOREE, the Australian aboriginal name for 
a nocturnal dance, which may have a religious, 
warlike, or festive significance ; as a rule the natives 
taking part paint their faces and bodies with white 
clay and red ochre. 

CORRUGATED IRON, sheet-iron coated with zinc. 

CORSAIR, THE, a poem by Byron, in which the 
author ‘paints himself in heroic colours as an ad- 
venturer who drowns reflection in the intoxication 
of battle. 

CORSICA, an island belonging to France, in the 
Mediterranean, ceded to her by Genoa in 1768, but 
by position, race, and language belonging to Italy; 
has been subject by turns to the powers that in 
succession dominated that inland sea; is 116 m. 
long and 52 broad; it abounds in mountains, 
attaining 9000 ft.; covered with forests and thickets, 

“ which often serve as shelter for brigands; it affords 
good pasturage, and yields olive-oil and wine, as 
well as chestnuts, honey, and wax. 

CORSICA PAOLI, a native of Corsica, who vainly 
struggled to achieve the independence of his country, 
and took refuge in England, where he enjoyed the 
society of the Johnson circle and was much esteemed. 


WILLIAM PAUL, a learned German 
philologist, born at Bremen; made a special study 
of the Latin languages, and especially the Etruscan, 
which he laboured to prove was cognate with that 
of the Romans and of the races that spoke it (1820- 


1875). 

COKT, CORNELIS, an eminent Dutch engraver, went to 
Venice, lived with Titian; engraved some of his 
pictures; went to Rome and engraved Kaphael’s 
= Transfiguration ” ; executed over 150 plates, all 
ie great accuracy and refinement (1533- 

1578). 

CORTES, the name given in Spain and Portugal to 
the National Assembly, ®consisting of nobles and 
representatives of the nation, who together form the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

CORTES, a Spanish soldier and conqueror of Mexico, 
born in Estremadura; went with Velasquez to 
Cuba; commanded the expedition to conquer 
Mexico, 1518, and by burning all the ships that 
conveyed his men, cut off all possibility of retreat ; 
having conquered ‘the tribes that he met on landing, 
he marched on to the capital, which, after a desperate 
struggle, he reduced, holding the Aztec emperor, 
Montezuma, prisoner, and then swept the country, 
by all which he added to the wealth of Spain, but 
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ay with a commodious harbour, where 
Moore fell in 1809 while defending the park 
of his army against Soult, and where his tomb is. 
CORVEE, obligation as at one time enforced upon 
serfs in the countries of Central Kurope to render 
certain services to overlords, such as repairing 4 
roads; in Russia, Denmark, and Rumania lis 
system of compulsory labour lasted well on igto the 
19th century; in France it was abolished by the — 
Constituent Assembly after the Revolution. 
CORYATE, THOMAS, an English traveller and wit, 
who, in his ‘ Crudities,’’ quaintly describes his 
travels through France and Italy (1577-1617). 
CORYBANTES, priests of Cybele (¢.v.), whose religiou 
rites were accompanied with wild dances and phe 
clashing of cymbals. 
igre a Saoheat in Virgil, name for a veal ick 


CORYPHEUS, originally the leader of the chorus in 
Greek drama, now a leader in any dramatic —t | 
or indeed in any art. i 

COS, an island in the Augean Sea, birthplace of Hippeg | ; 
crates and Apelles. 

COSENZA, a town in Calabria, in a deep valley, where 
Alaric, king of the Visigoths, died. 

COSGRAVE, WILLIAM, Irish politician. He became 
President of the Executive Council of the Irish 
Free State in 1922 and was re-elected the following 
year. He did much to smooth the path of Ireland 
in the troubled days after the Great War (1880- iz 

COSIN, JOHN, a learned English prelate, Dean of 
Peterborough, deposed by the Puritans for his 
ritualistic tendencies; exiled for 10 years in Paris ; 
returned at the Restoration, and was made Bishop 
of Durham, where he proved himself a devoted 
supporter of the Church which he adorned by his 
piety (1594-1672). 

COSMAS, ST., Arabian physician and patron of 
surgeons, brother of St. Damian; suffered martyr- 
dom in 303. Festival, Sept. 27. . 

COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES (i.e. voyager to India), 
an Rgyptian monk of the 6th century, born in- 
Alexandria, singular for his theory of the system of . 
the world, which, in opposition to the Ptolemaic 
system, he viewed as in shape like that of the © 
Jewish Tabernacle, with Eden outside, and en- ~ 
circled by the ocean, a theory he kdvanced as in ~ 

conformity with Scripture. 

COSMO I., Grand-duke of Tuscany, head of the ~ 
Republic of Florence, of which he made_ himself 
absolute master, a post he held in defian®e of all 
opposition, in order to secure the independence of 
the state he governed, as well as its internN prose _ 
perity (1519-1574). | 

COSMOGONY, MODERN THEORY OF. The theory ~ 
of the origin of the solar system most generally held _ 
to-day is the Tidal Theory. It is supposed that the — 
sun and its planets once formed part of a huge 
nebular mass which eventually became a spiral 
nebula, which threw off portions, one of which was 
our sun. The sun, then a huge mass of hot gas, 
came in close proximity to a wandering star and as 
a result of the tidal forces set up part of it was torn 
off and out of the débris the planets were formed. 
See NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS 

COSMOLOGY, any theory which attempts to trace the 
system of things back to its first principle or 
primordial element or elements, 

COSSACKS, a military people of mixed origin, chiefly 
Tartar and Slav, who foug&t on horseback, in their 
own interest as well as that of Russia, defending its 
interests in particular for centuries past in many & 
struggle, and forming an important Jight cavalry 
division of the Russian army. 


concerts and inporans 
te ballets and operas, two 
and *“ Naaman” (1810-1884). 
Central America ; 
many volcanoes ; 
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one the affected court-wits of the time in a mis- 


j ep bpriate style. 
4 LOUISA STUART, an English authoress ; 
ee ne powers were considerable, and her 
novels had a historical groundwork (1799-1870). 
STER, alias LAURENS JAASZOON, born at Haar- 
lem, to whom countrymen, as against the claims 
_ of Gutenberg, ribe the invention of printing 
(1370-1440). 
COSWAY, 


RICHARD, a distinguished miniature 
portrgit-painter, born at Tiverton; Correggio his 
mode! (1740-1821). 


COTE D’OR, a range of hills in the NE. of France, 
connecting the Cevennes with the Vosges, which 
gives name to a department famed for its wines. 

» @ peninsula NW. of Normandy, France, 
jutting into the English Channel, now forms the 
northern part of the dep. La Manche, the fatherland 
of many of the Norman conquerors of England. 
COTES DU NORD, a dep. forming part of Brittany; 

the chief manufacture is linen, but it produces a 
fine breed of horses. 

COTIN, THE ABBE, a French preacher, born in Paris; 
ey of the sarcasm of Moliére and Boileau (1604-— 

COTMAN, JOHN SELL, an English painter, born at 

_ Norwich; made Turner’s acquaintance; produced 
water-colour landscapes, growing in repute; has 
been pronounced “ the most gifted of the Norwich 
School ”’ (1782-1842). 

COTOPAXI, a volcano of the Andes, in Ecuador, the 
highest active volcano in the world, 19,613 ft. high, 

; 35 m. SE. of Quito; it rises in a perfect cone, 

- 4400 ft. above the plateau of Quito. 

_ COTSWOLD HILLS, in Gloucestershire, separating the 

| Lower Severn from the sources of the Thames; 

: _ are of limestone rock, 50 m. long, and extend 

N. and S.; famous for a breed of sheep. 

. COTTA, CAIUS, a distinguished Roman orator, lst 

century B.o.; mentioned with honour by Cicero. 

= COTTA, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, BARON, German 

publisher, born at Stuttgart; established a publish- 
ing house in Tubingen; published the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Herder, and others of 
note among their contemporaries (1764-1832). 

COTTIAN ALPS, the range N. of the Maritime between 
France and Italy. 

COTTIN, SOPHIE, a celebrated French authoress; 
wrote, among other romances, the well-known and 
extensively translated ‘“‘ Elizabeth; or, the Exiles 
of Siberia,’”’ a wildly romantic but irreproachably 
moral tale (1770-1807). 

COTTLE,e JOSEPH, a publisher and author, started 
business in Bristol; published the works of Coleridge 
and uthey on generous terms; wrote in his 
“Early Recollections’ an exposure of Coleridge 
that has been severely criticised and generally 
eondemned (1770-1853). 

COTTON, BISHOP, born at Chester; eminent as a 
master at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and as head- 
master at Marlborough College; was appointed 
Bishop of Calgutta, an office he fulfilled zealously ; 
was drowned in the Ganges; he figures as “‘ the 
young master” in ‘*‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays”’ 
(1813-1866). 

COTTON, CHARLES, a poet, born in Staffordshire ; 
his poetry was of the burlesque order, and some- 
what gross; chiefly famous for his translation of 
“ Montaigne’s Essays”’’; was friend and admirer 
of Isaak Walton, and wrote a supplement to his 
“ Angler ’”’ (1630-1687). 

COTTON, SIR ROBERT JBRUCE, a distinguished 
antiquary, and founder of the Cottonian Library, 
now in the British Museum, born at Denton; was 
@ friend of Camden, and assisted him in his great 
work; was a great book-collector; was exposed 
to persecution for his presumed share in the publica- 
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r and musical con- tion of an obnoxious book, of which the original 
settled in England, was found in his collection; had his books, in 


which he prided himself, en from him, in conge- 
quence of which he pined and “died (1571-1631). 

COUCY, an old noble family of Picardy, who had for 
device, “‘ Roi ne suis, ne duc, ne comtevaussi, je 
suis le sire de Coucy. » Raoul, a court-poet of the 
family in the 12th century, lost his life at the siege 
of Acre in the third crusade. 

COULOMB, .» @ learned French physicist 
and engineer, born at Angouléme; the inventor of 
the torsion balance, to whose labours many discoveries 
in electricity and magnetism are due (1736-1806). 

COULOMB, the unit of charge in electricity, being the 
quantity of electricity which passes through a 
conductor when a current of one ampére flows for 


one second. 

COUNCILS, CHURCH, assemblies of bishops to decide 
questions of doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline. 
They are cecumenical, national, or provincial, 
according as the bishops assembled represent the 
whole Church, a merely national one, or a provincial 
section of it. tmportant Church Councils that 


have been held are: Eastern: Nice, 325 nt 
which Arius was condemned), 787 : Constantinopls 
381 (at which Apollinaris was conde ed), 554, 


680, 869; 
condemned) ; 
was condemned). 

EF7O- 1215. 1274: 


Ephesus, 431 (at which Nestorius was 
Chalcedon, 451 (at which Eutyches 
Western: Lateran, 1123, 1139, 

Synod of Vienne, 1311; Con- 
stance, 1414; Basel, 1431-1443; Trent, 1545- 
1563; Vatican, 1869. 


COUNTY COUNCILS were set up in 1888. Elected by 
the ratepayers of the county, they control roads, 
education, licensing, lunatic asylums, and since 
1930 the relief of the poor. Over boroughs within 
the county their powers are modified. 

COUNTY COURTS, courts for the trial of civil cases 
presided over by a judge, first set up in 1847. f 
1@) YES, a French Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
who pleaded on behalf of Anglican orders ; was cen- 
sured; fied to England, where he was welcomed, 

and received academic honours (1681-1777). 

COURBET, a French vice-admiral, born at Abbeville ; 
distinguished himself by his rapid movements and 
brilliant successes in the East (1827-1885). 

COURBET, GUSTAVE, French painter, bom at 
Ornans; took to landscape-painting ; was head of 
the Realistic school; joined the Commune in 1871 ; 
his property and pictures were sold to pay the 
damage done, and especially to restore the Ven- 
pio Column; died an exile in Switzerland (1819-— 
1877). 

COURIER, PAUL LOUIS, a French writer, born at 
Paris; began life as a soldier, but being wounded 
at Wagram, retired from the army and gave himself 
to letters; distinguished himself as the author of 
political pamphlets, written with a scathing irony 
such as has hardly been surpassed, which brought 
him into trouble; was assassinated on his estate 
by his gamekeeper (1772-1825). 

COURLAND, a partly wooded and partl 
province of Russia, S. of the Gulf of 
population mostly German, 
agriculture their chief pursuit. 

COURT DE GEBELIN, a French writer, born at 
Nimes, author of a work entitled ‘‘ The Primitive 
World analysed and compared with the Modern 
World ” (1725-1784). 

COURTENAY, WILLIAM, archbishop of Canterbury, 
a son of the Earl of Devon; attacked Wickliffe, 
but was no match for the latter in debate, though he 
had his revenge in persecuting his followers; was 
the first of the aristocratie primates (1341-1396). 

COURTESY TITLE, that borne by the eldest son of a 
peer who possesses titles inferior to the one under 
which he takes his seat in the House of Lords; 
thus, an Earl who is also a Viscount may allow his 
heir to style himself by the latter title. Younger 
sons of Dukes and Marquesses may take the courtesy 
title of Lord, daughters similarly becoming Lady ; 
children of Viscounts and Barons are entitled to the 
prefix of Honourable. 

COURTOIS, JACQUES, a French painter of battle- 
pieces ; became a Jesuit, died a monk (1621-1676). 

COURTRAI, a Belgian town on the Lys, noted for 
linen and lace industries. 
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COUSIN, VICTOR, a French philosopher, born in 
Paris; founder of an evlectic school which derived 
us doctrines partly from the Scottish philosophy 

d partly from the German; he was a lucid 

expounder, an attractive lecturer, and exerted no 

induence on public opinion in France; retired 

from public life in 1848, and died at Cannes; he 

left a number of philosophic works behind him, the 

best known being ‘“ Discourses on the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good ”’ (1792-1867). 

COUSIN MICHAEL, a disparaging nickname of the 
German peasant, as slow, heavy, unpolished, and 


ungainly. 

COUSIN-MONTAUBAN, CHARLES GUILLAUME, a 
French general, commanded the Chinese expedition 
of 1860, and, after a victory over the Chinese, took 
possession of Pekin (1796-1878). 

COUSINS, SAMUEL, a mezzotint engraver, born at 
Exeter; engraved ‘ Bolton Abbey,” ‘* Marie 
Antoinette in the Temple,” and a number of plates 
after eminent painters; left a fund to aid poor 
artists (1801-1887). 

COUSTON, the name of three eminent French sculptors : 
©Nicolas (1658-1733) ; Guillaume, father (1678-17486) ; 
.and GuiJlaume, son (1716-1777). 

COUTHOM GEORGES, a violent revolutionary, one 
of a triumvirate with Robespierre and St. Just, who 
would expel every one from the Jacobin Club who 
could not give evidence of having done something 
to merit i should a counter-revolution 
arrive; was elected on the Committee of Public 
Safety ; became President of the Convention, but 
fell hd the guillotine with his chief associates (1756- 


1794). 

COUTTS, THOMAS, a banker, born in Edinburgh, his 
father having been Lord Provost of that city; 
joint-founder and eventually sole manager of the 
London banking house, Coutts & Co.; left a 
fortune of £900,000 (1735-1822). 

COUVADE, acustom among certain races in the past 
and practised by some primitive peoples to-day, in 
which a father before and after childbirth takes 
upon himself the duties and cares of the mother. 

COUZA, PRINCE, born at Galatz, hereditary prince 
of Moldavia and Wallachia; reigned from 1858 to 
1860; died in exile, 1873. 

COVENANT, SOLEMN LEAGUE AND, an engagement 

’ with representatives from Scotland on the part of 
the English Parliament to secure to the Scots the 
terms of their National Covenant, and signed by 
honourable members in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, September 25, 1643, on the condition 
of assistance from the Scots in their great struggle 
with the king. 

COVENANT, THE NATIONAL, a solemn engagement 
on the part of the Scottish nation subscribed to by 
all ranks of the community, the first signature being 
appended to it in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
Edinburgh, on February 28, 1638, to maintain the 
Presbyterian Church and to resist all attempts on 
the part of Charles I. to foist Episcopacy upon it; 
it was ratified by the Scottish Parliament in 1640, 
and sighed by Charles II. in 1650 and 1651. 

COVENANTERS, the name given to the body of strict 
Presbyterians who held out against the breach of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, in particular to 
those who figured in the persecutions of 1662 and 


later. 

COVENT GARDEN, properly Convent Garden, as 
originally the garden of Westminster Abbey; the 
great fruit, flower, and vegetable market of London, 
dating from the 17th century; it is also the site of a 
famous opera house, : 

COVENTRY, a town in Warwickshire, 18t m. SLE. of 
Birmingham; famous for the manufacture of 
ribbons and watches, and the chief seat of the 
manufacture of motor-cars and cycles. In the 
streets are some quaint old houses; there are some 
very fine churches and a number of charitable 
institutions. 

COVENTRY, SIR JOHN, a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment; when, as a member of Parliament in 
Charles Il.’s reign, he made reflections on the 
profligate conduct of the king, he was set upon by 
bullies, who slit his nose to the bone; this deed 
led to the passing of the Coventry Act, which makes 
cutting and maiming a capital offence (1640-1682). 
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Mary and sought refuge in 
England under Elizabeth (1488-1568). 


under whose auspices the Spectgtor was professe 


edited; represents an English squire of Queen _ 
Anne’s reign. + 
COWARD, SIR HENRY, British composer. He started 


life as a cutler, took to teaching, and entered the — 
music profession at the age of 39. He lectured at 
Sheffield University, composed anthems, cantatas, — 


and songs, and won a name as an opponent of 
syncopated music (1849-— iF 

COWELL, JOHN, an English lawyer, author of 

“‘ Institutes of the Laws of England” and of a law 
dictionary burnt by the common hangman for 
matter in it derogatory to the royal authority 
(1554-1611). 

COWEN, SIR FREDERICK HYMEN, British composer 

and conductor. Born in Jamaica, he came to 
England at the age of four, and in 1880 started 
conducting, the Handel Festival of 1904 being 
entrusted to him. He has composed a number of 
songs, cantatas, and oratorios, and was knighted in 
1911 (1852- ). 
WES, a seaside town in the N. of the Isle of Wight, 
separated by the Medina estuary into E. and W.; 
engaged in yacht-building, and the headquarters 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM, poet and essayist, born in 
London; a contemporary of Milton, whom he at 
one time otitshone, but has now fallen into neglect; 
he was an ardent royalist, and catered to the taste 


of the court, which, however, brought him no pre- — 


ferment at the Restoration ; 
prose, and specially excelled in letter-writing; he 
does not seem to have added much to the literature 
of England, except as an essayist, and in this 
capacity has been placed at the head of those who 
cultivated that clear, easy, and natural style which 
culminated in Addison (1618-1667). 

COWLEY, HENRY WELLESLEY, EARL, an eminent 
diplomatisi, brother of the Duke of Wellington; 
served as a diplomatist in Vienna, Constantinople, 
and Switzerland, and was ambassador to France 
from 1852 to 1867 (1804-1884). 

COWPER, WILLIAM, a popular Exglish poet, born 
at Great Berkhampstead, Hertford, of noble lineage ; 
lost his mother at six, and cherished the memory 
of her all his days; of a timid, sensitive nature, 
suffered acutely from harsh usage at scheol; read 
extensively in the classics; trained for and called 
to the bar; was appointed at 32 a clerk to tye House 
of Lords; qualifying for the duties of the appoiift- 
ment proved too much for him, and he became 
insane; when he recovered he retired from the 
world to Huntingdon, beside a brother, where he 
formed an intimacy with a family of the name of 
Unwin, a clergyman in the place; on Mr. Unwin’s 
death he removed with the famiy to Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he lived as a recluse and 
associated with the Rev. John Newton and Mrs. 
Unwin; shortly after he fell insane again, and 
continued so for two years; on his recovery he 
took to gardening and composing poems, his first 
the ‘‘ Olney Hymns,” the melancholy being charmed 
away by the conversation of a Lady Austin, who 
came to live in the neighbourhood; it was she who 
suggested his greatest poem, the “‘ Task’; then 
followed other works, change of scene and associates, 
the death of Mrs. Un , and the gathering of a 
darker and darker cloud, till he passed away peace- 
fully; it is interesting to note that it is to this 
period his ‘‘ Lines to Mary Unwin” and _ his 
‘* Mother’s Picture ’’ belong (1731-1800) 


he was a master of © 


; an ambition of his was to get £100 for 
picture, and one he got only £20 for eventually 
ht £3602; among his chief works are the 

of Clwyd” and the “ Hayfield” (1783- 


COX, SIR GEORGE, an English mythologist, especially 
distinguished for resolving the several myths of 


phenomena; wrote on othe*subjects, all of interest, 
was with W. T. Brande on a “ Dic- 
— of Science, Literature, and Art” (1827- 
COXE, HENRY OCTAVIUS, librarian, became as- 
-librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 

in 1838, and ultimately head-librarian in 1860; 
under his direction the catalogue, consisting of 
720 folio volumes, was completed; held this post 
till his death; has edited several works of value; 
is one of Dean Burgon’s ‘“‘ Twelve Good Men” 


(1811-1881). 

XE, » @ historical writer, heavy but 
painstaking, born in London; wrote “ History of 
the House of Austria,” the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Marl- 
borough,” and “ Sir Robert Walpole and the Pelham 
Administrations ”’ (1747-1828). 

COXIE, MICHAEL, a celebrated Flemish painter, born 
at Mechlin, known as the Flemish Raphael; 
painted mostly Biblical subjects; appointed court- 

F painter to Philip II. of Spain. 

COXWELL, HENRY TRACEY, a celebrated English 
aeronaut; started as a dentist ; took to ballooning ; 
made 700 ascents; reached with Glaisher an 
elevation of 7 m. (1819-1900). 

COYOTE, a wolf found on the prairies of Canada, and 
known, therefore, as the prairie wolf ; of a yellowish- 
grey colour, it has thick fur and a fox-like tail. 


COZENS, JOHN ROBERT, a landscape-vainter; pro- 
nounced by Constable the greatest genius that ever 
touched landscape, and from him Turner confessed 
he had learned more than from any other 
landscapist ; his mind gave way at last, and he 
died insane (1752-1799). 

CRABBE, GEORGE, an English poet, born at Ald- 
borough, in Suffolk; began life as apprentice to an 
apothecary with a view to the practice of medicine, 
but having poetic tastes, he gave up medicine for 
literature, and started for London with a capital 
of three pounds; his first productions in this line 
not meeting with acceptance, he was plunged in 
want; appealing in vain for assistanie in his dis- 
tress, he fell in with Edmund Burke,’ who liberally 
helped him ana procured him high patronage, under 
which he took orders and obtained a living, and 
he was now in circumstances to pursue his bent; 
subsequently he inherited a fortune, and finally 
settled®in the living of Trowbridge (1814); his 
principal poems are ‘‘ The Library,” ‘* The Village,” 
e ThegParish Register,” “‘ The Borough,” and the 
“Tales of the Hall,” all, particularly the earlier 
ones, instinct with interest in the lives of the poor, 
“the sacrifices, temptations, loves, and crimes of 
humble life,” described with the most “ unrelent- 
ing” realism; the author in Byron’s esteem, 
“though Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best” 
(1754-1832). a ; 

COW, 160 m. SW. of Warsaw, old capital of 
Poland, and restored to it in 1919, where the old 
Polish kings were buried, and the cathedral of 
which contains the graves of the most illustrious 
of the heroes of the country and Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Christ; a large propartion of the in- 
habitants are Jews. It was unsuccessfully attacked 
by the Russians in 1914, when it was the scene of 
severe fighting. 

CRADDOCK, SIR CHRIST9PHER GEORGE FRANCIS 
MAURICE, British admiral. He entered the navy 
at the age of 13, and after seeing service in Egypt 
and China during the Boxer Rising, he was given 
command of a squadron of three cruisers in the Pacific 
in 1914, where he was attacked off Chile by five 
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an eminent landscape painter, rated German warships. He gave fight, and went down 
next to mace born at . with his ship Good Hope (}862-1914). 
art as a painter with Macready, the | CRADLE MOUNTAIN, a mountain in the W.,of 
fa erny as a landscapist t in water- Tasmania. 
in oil; many of his best works are | CRAIG, JOHN, a Scottish Reformer, educated at 
N. Wales; his works have risen in esteem St. Andrews, and originally a Dominicen mdnk ; 


had been converted to Protestantism by study of 
Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes,” and doomed to the stake 
by the Inquisition, but had escaped; was the 
coadjutor in Edinburgh of Knox, and his successor 
in his work, and left a confession and catechism 
(1512-1600). 

CRAIG, THOMAS, an eminent Scottish lawyer, 
author of a treatise on the “‘ Jus Feudale,” which 
has often been reprinted, as well as three others 
in Latin of less note; wrote in Latin verse a poem 
on Queen Mary’s marriage to Darnley (1538-1608). 

CRAIGAVON, RT. HCN. VISCOUNT (Sir James Craig), 
British politician. He served with the Imperial 
Yeomanry in the Boer War, entered the House of 
Commons in 1906 as a Unionist for Down, held 
minor posts in the Coalition during the Great War, 
serving also with the Ulster division in France. He 
was made a baronet in 1918, became first Prirfle 
Minister of Northern Ireland in 1922, and,was raiscel 
to the peerage in 1927 (1871- 5 

CRAIK, GEORGE LILLIE, an English author, born 
in Fife, educated at St. Andrews; settled early in 
London as a littérateur; was associated with 
Charles Knight in his popular literary undertakings ; 
was author of the “‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,” and the ‘*‘ History of English Literature 
and Learning’; edited ‘‘ Pictorial History of 
England,” contributed to ‘‘ Penny Cyclopsdia,’’ 
and became professor of English Literature, Queen’s 
College, Belfast (1798-1866). 

CRAIK, MRS., née MULOCK, born at Stoke-upon- 
Trent; authoress of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
her chief work, which has had, and maintains, a wide 
popularity ; married in 1865 a nephew and name- 
sake of the preceding, a partner of the publishing 
house of Macmillan & Co.; wrote for the magazines, 
besides some 14 more novels (1826-1887). 

CRAIL, a little old-fashioned town near the East 
Neuk of Fife, where James Sharp was minister; a 
decayed fishing-place, now a summer resort. 
AMER, JOHANN BAPTIST, a distinguished German 
composer and pianist (1771-1858). 

CRANACH, LUCAS, a celebrated German painter, 
born at Kronach, in the bishopric of Bamberg ; was 
patronised by Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
whom he accompanied in 1493 to the Holy Land; 
was engraver as well as painter, skilled in portraiture 
as well as in historical scenes; was intimately 
associated with the German reformers Luther and 
Melanchthon, whose portraits he painted among 
others; the works of his that remain are chiefly 
altar-pieces; his chief work is the ‘“ Crucifixion ”’ 
in Weimar, where he died (1472-1553). 

CRANE, ICHABOD, a tall, lean, lank, Yankee school- 
master in Irving’s ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 


CRANE, WALTER, poet and painter; # published 
various illustrated books and poems illustrated by 
himself, and was an authority on decorative art 
(1845-1915). 

CRANMER, THOMAS, archbishop of Canterbury, 
born in Nottinghamshire; educated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge; recommended himself to 
Henry VIII. by favouring his divorce, writing in 
defence of it, and pleading for it before the Pope, 
the latter in vain, as it proved; on his return was 
elevated to the archbishopric, in which capacity 
he proved a zealous promoter of the Reformation, 
by having the Bible translated and circulated and 
by the suppression of monasteries; pronounced 
sentence of divorce of Catharine, and confirmed the 
king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn; by these and 
other compliances he kept the favour of Henry, 
but on the accession of Mary he was committed to 
the Tower, and persuaded to recant and even signed 
a recantation, but on being called to recant in public, 
and refusing to do so, he was dragged to the stake, 
where he thrust his right hand into the flames, and 
exclaimed, ‘* Oh, this unworthy hand ”’ (1484-1556), 

CRANNOGS, a species of lake-dwelling and stronghold, 
of which remains are found in Scotland and Ireland : 
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are commonly made of stones bound together by 
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ae Eng ; went to Paris, where 
ee a Roman re ; fell en pecuniary 
dstoulture. but was befriended by Cowley and 
recommended to a post; was an imitator of George 
Herbert, and his poems were of the same class, but 
more fantastical; his principal poems were ‘‘ Steps 
to the Temple ”’ ‘and the *‘ Delights of the Muses ”’ ; 
bess Milton and Pope were indebted to him (1616- 


50). 

CRASSUS, LUCIUS LICINIUS, the greatest Roman 
orator of his day, became consul 55 B.©. ; 
his co p a law was passed requiring all but 
citizens to leave Rome, an edict which provoked 
the Social War (140-91 B.o.). 

CRASSUS, MARCUS LICINIUS,. the triumvir with 
Pompey and Cesar; was avaricious, and amassed 
great wealth; appointed to the province of Syria, 
provoked out of cupidity war with the Parthians, 
in which he was treacherously slain; Orodes, the 
king, cut off his head, and poured melted gold into 
is mouth, saying as he did so, ‘* Now sate thyself 

«Wi with the metal of which thou wert so greedy when 
alive (¥05-53 B.c.). : 

CRATES, a Greek cynic philosopher, disciple of 
Diogenes ; ; 4th century B.c. 

TINUS, a Greek comic poet and rival of Aristo- 
phanes, born at Athens; limited the actors in a 
piece to three, and the first to introduce into the 
drama attacks on public men; wrote also satires on 
vice (519-424 B.o.).~ 

CRATIPPUS, a Peripatetic philosopher of Mytilene, 
contemporary of Pompey and Cicero; soothed the 
sunken spirit of the former after the defeat at 
Pharsalia with the consolations of philosophy. 

CRATYLUS, a dialogue of Plato on the connection 
between language and thought. 

CRAWFORD, FRANCIS MARION, a novelist, born in 
Tuscany; of American origin, son of the succeeding ; 
spent a good deal of his early years in India; his 
works, which are numerous, are chiefly novels, his 
first ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’”’ (1882), original and striking, 
followed by ‘ Zoroaster,” ‘‘ The Witch of Prague,” 
and ‘‘ Dr. Claudius ’’ (1854-1919). 

CRAWFORD, THOMAS, an American sculptor, 
studied at Rome under Thorwaldsen ; his ** Orpheus 
in Search of Eurydice’”’ brought him into notice, 
and was followed by an array of works of eminent 
merit ; died in London from a tumour on the brain, 
after being struck with blindness (1814-1857). 

‘CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, EARL OF, better 
known as Lord Lindsay, and as the author of 
*“‘ Letters from the Holy Land,” ‘‘ Progression by 
Antagonism,’”’ and ‘‘ Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art’’; died at Florence, and was en- 
tombed at Dunecht, whence his body was abstracted 
and found again in a wood near by after a seven 
months’ search (1812-1880). 

CRAYER, CASPAR DE, a celebrated Flemish painter, 
born at entwerp ; ; pictures and altar-pieces by 
are to be seen in Brussels and Ghent (1584-1669). 

CREAKLE, MR., a bullying schoolmaster in Dickens’ 
** David Copperfield.”’ 

CREASY, SIR EDWARD, chief-justice of Ceylon, 
author of ‘“‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the British Con- 
stitution,’”’ &c. (1812-1878). 

CREATIN, a substance found in the muscles of verte- 
brate animals, but never in invertebrate. 

CREBILLON, PROSPER JOLYOT DE, a French 
dramatist, born at Dijon, bred to the law, devoted 
to literature and the cOmposition of tragedies, of 
which he produced several, mostly on classical 
subjects, such as “ Atreus and Thyestes,”’ ‘* Electra,’ 
of unequal merit, though at times of great power ; 
he ranked next to Voltaire among the dramatists 
of the time (1674-1762). 

CRECY, a French village, 12 m. NE. of Abbeville, 
where Edward III., with 380,000, defeated the 
French with 68,000, and destroyed the flower of 
the chivalry of France, Aug. 26, 1346. 

CREDIT FONCIER, a system of credit originating in 
France on the security of land, whereby the loan is 
repayable so that principal and interest are ex- 


during» 


1815 

CREES, a North American Indian people, of 
the Swampy Crees range between 

and Hadaon Bay, and the Prairie otk | 0 
inhabited the country now known as ‘Alberta 
Saskatchewan until settled on reservations in 
Territory ; are of Algonquin stock. 

CREIGHTON, MANDELL, bishop of London, born at 
Carlisle ; previously bishop of Peterborough; wrote 
on Simon de Montfort»on Wolsey, and on the’ udor 
and the Reformation, but his great work is tt 
** History of the Papacy from tke Great Schism t 
the Sack of Rome” (1843-1901). 


CREMIEUX, ISAAC MOYSE (ADOLPHE), a 
advocate and politician, born at Nimes, of Je 
birth ; a member of the Provisional eel Toes 
1848, ‘and of the National Defence in 1870; took 
deep interest in the destiny of his race (1796-1880). 

CREMONA, old town on the Po, in Lombardy, 46 m. 
SE. of Milan ; interesting for its churches, with their 
paintings and frescoes; noted at one time for the 
now ufacture of violins by Amati, Stradivarius, and 
others. 

CREMORNE, gardens in Chelsea; now closed; the 
site of Lott’s Road Power Station which supplies the 
London underground railways with current. 

CREOLES, West-Indian born people, or those native 
to Southern American States, who are of European 
origin, principally of Spanish or French blood, the 
name distinguishing them from half-castes and 
others with traces of negro blood (mulattoes, quad- 
roons, and octoroons); the State of Louisiana is 
known as the Creole State. 

CREOSOTE, the heavy oil produced in the fractional 
distillation of coal tar (g.v.), used extensively as a 
preservative for timber. 

CRESCENT CITY, New Orleans, U.S., as Tl 
occupying_a-convex bend of the Mississipp 

ae ee a celebrated Italian anne (1769- 

CRESCENTIUS, a patrician of Rome who, in the 
10th century, sought to destroy the imperial power 
and restore the republic; on this he was defeated 
by Otho ILI., to whom he surrendered on promise 
of safety, but who hanged and beheaded him; 


SLOnT: 


Stephano, his widow, avenged this treachery by ~ 


accepting Otho as her lover, and then poisoning him. 

CRESPI, GIUSEPPE, an Italian painter; copied the 

works of Correggio, Caracci, and other masters 
(1665-1747). 
ESSWELL, SIR CRESSWELL, judge, born in New- 
castle; represented Liverpool in Parliament ; 
raised to tLe bench by Peel, and, on the establish- 
ment of the Divorce Court, was in €858 named first 
judge (1794--1863). 

CRESWICK, I'HOMAS, an English landscape-painter, 
born in Sheffield; simple, pleasantly suggestive, 
and faithfully painted scenes from nature «vere the 
subjects of his art; 
book illustrations (1811-1869). 

CRETACEOUS, the geological strata forming thie upper 
layers of the Mesozoic. In England it consists of 
chalk, gault, and sands (greensand), and, except 
where it is hidden by later Tertiary Rocks (on the 
coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, the London Basin, and 
a small area. round Southampton), it covers all the 
country south-east of a line drayn from King’s 
Lynn to Portland Bill. The earliest mammals 
probably appeared at the end of this period. 

CRETE, or CANDIA, a mountainous island in the 
Mediterranean, 160 m. long and from 7 to 30 m. 
broad; in nominal subjection to Turkey after 1669, 
it was in perpetual revolt; the rising of 1895 led to 
the intervention of the great powers of Europe, and 
the Turkish troops having been withdrawn in 1898 
under pressure from Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and Italy, Prince Georg@ of Greece was appointed 
High Commissioner, ruling on behalf of these powers. 
The island was formally annexed by Greece in 1912. 

CRETINISM, a disease prevalent in valleys as those 
of the Alps, characterised by mental imbecility, and 
associated with abnormal and arrested physical 


was 


was employed a good deal in © 


in escaping from y, and perished. 
oT, a town in the dep. Sadéne-et-Loire, 
Autun, which owes its importance to the large 
ironworks established there; is a district rich in 


ZER, GEORG FRIEDRICH, a learned German 
eee, born at Marburg; became professor of 
Ancient History and Philology at Heidelberg ; his 

chief work, and one by which he is most widely 

known, “Symbolism and Mythology of Ancient 

Peoples, especially the Greeks”; left an auto- 
biography (1771-1858). * 

E, a town in Cheshire, 43 m. SE. of Liverpool, 

a great railway janction, where the London, Midland 

and Scottish Railway Company have their works. 

CREWE, 1ST MARQUIS OF, British politician. From 
1892 to 1895 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
joinefl the Liberal Cabinet in 1905 as Lord President 
of the Council, and was subsequently Colonial 
Secretary and Secretary for India. He retired from 
office with Asquith in 1916 and became chairman of 
the L.C.C. From 1922 to 1928 he was British 
Ambassador in Paris (1858—- be 

CRICHTON, JAMES. See ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 
CRICKET, England’s national summer sport. Prob- 

ably a development of stoolball, which was in vogue 
in the Middle Ages and survives in parts of Sussex ; 
the game had attained considerable popularity by 

f the 18th century, and a London club was formed at 
Finsbury in 1700. The Hambledon club started 
’ in 1750, and at its ground at Broadhalfpenny Down 

county cricket originated. Thomas Lord started 
a@ ground in Dorset Square in 1787, which was moved 
to St. John’s Wood in 1814, and became the head- 
quarters of the Marylebone Cricket Club, the ruling 
authority of the game. Gentlemen v. Players, 
Oxford v. Cambridge, and Eton v. Harrow matches 
started about this time, and cricket took its present 
form. An England team went to Australia in 1862, 
and an Australian team came here in 1878, leading 
to a succession of international contests. Since then 
matches have also been played against South 
Africa, New Zealand, and the West Indies. Principal 
interest rests in the County Championship, for 
which seventeen counties compete. Among the 
men who have made the game famous are, as bats- 
men: W. G. Grace, G. L. Jessop, George Hirst, 
R. Abel, Ranjitsinhji, C. B. Fry, M. A. Noble, 
A. MacLaren, and J. B. Hobbs; and among bowlers : 
Lockwood, S. F. Barnes, Richardson, Kortwright, 
Blyth, Spofforth, and Rhodes. 

» @ town in Perthshire, at the foot of the 
Grampians, 18 m. W. of Perth, amid exquisite 
scenery ; has a climate favourable for invalids. — 

ON, LOUIS BERTON DE, a French military 
captain, borty at Mars, in Provence; distinguished 

lf through five reigns, those of Henry II., 
Francis II., Charles 1X., Henry III., and Henry IV., 
of the last of whom he became companion in arms; 
Henry designated him Le brave des braves, and 
wrote to him this famous note after the victory of 

4 Arqugs : ** Where were you, brave Crillon ? we have 
conquered, and you were not there (1541-1615). 

» &@ peninsula in the S. of Russia, almost 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, 
being connected with the mainland by the narrow 
isthmus of Perekop; has a bold and precipitous 
coast 650 m. in length; is barren in the N., but 
fertile and ‘fruitful in the S.; population chiefly 
Russians and Tartars. 

WAR, a war carried on chiefly in the 
Crimea, on the part of Turkey aided by Britain and 
France, in which Sardinia eventually joined them, 
against the encroachments of Russia in the E.; 
if was proclaimed against ussia, March 24, 
1854, and ended by the fall of Sebastopol, Sep- 
tember 8, 1855, the treaty of peace following having 

en signed at Paris, March, 1856. 

CRINAN CANAL, a canzag for vessels of light burden, 
9 m. long, from Loci Fyne, in Argyllshire, con- 
structed to avoid sailing round the Mull of Kintyre, 
thereby saving a distance of 115 m. 

CRINOIDS, or sea lilies, are plant-like invertebrate 
animals that have existed from Cambrian times to 
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the present day. Some limestones wre formed 
almost entirely of crinoid stems. 
CRISPI, FRANCESCO, an Kéalian statesman, born in 
Sicily: co-operated with Garibaldi in the Sicigan 
Revolution, and afterwards active as a member of 
the Government in the kingdom of Italy (1$19- 


CRISPIN, the patron saint of shoemakers, of noble 
birth, who with his brother had to flee from persecu- 
tion in Rome to Gaul, where they settled at Soissons ; 
preached to the people and supported themselves 
by shoemaking ; finally suffered martyrdom in 287. 
Festival, Oct. 25. 

CRITIAS, a pupil of Socrates, who profited so little by 
his master’s teaching that he became the most 
conspicuous for his cruelty and rapacity of all the 
thirty tyrants set up in Athens by the Spartans 
(450-402 B.c.). 

CRITICAL TEMPERATURE, that temperature above 
which a gas cannot be liquified by pressure. 

CRITON, a rich Athenian, friend and disciple of 
Socrates ; supported the latter by his fortune, but 
could not persuade him to leave his prison though he 
had procured the means of escape. : 

CROA’TIA AND SLAVONIA, part of Jugo-Slavfa, 
lying between the Drave and Save, tributaries gf 
the Danube, and stretching westward to the Adriatic; 
it is half as large as Ireland, wooded and moun- 
tainous, with marshy districts along the river 
courses. The soil is fertile, growing cereals, fibres, 
tobacco, and grapes; silkworms and bees are a 
source of wealth; horses, cattle, and swine are 
raised in large numbers. The province is poor in 
minerals, and lacks a harbour. The people are 
Slavs, of Roman Catholic faith; backward in 
education, but showing signs of progress. 

CROCKETT, SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, novelist, born 
near New Galloway, Kirkcudbright; bred for the 
Church, and for some time Free Church minister at 
Penicuik, Midlothian, a charge he resigned in 1895, 
having previously published a volume of sketches 
entitled “‘The Stickit Minister,” which was so 
received as to induce him to devote himself to 
literature ; his later novels include ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
“The Grey Man,” and “ Cleg Kelly ”’ (1859-1914). 

CRSUS, the last of the kings of Lydia, in the 6th 
century B.c.; celebrated for his wealth, so that his 
hame became a synonym for a man overwhelmed by 
the favours of fortune; being visited by Solon, he 
asked him one day if he knew any one happier than 
he was, when the sage answered, ‘“‘ No man can be 
counted happy till after death.” Of the truth of 
this Croesus had ere long experience; being con- 
demned to death by Cyrus, who had defeated him 
and condemned him to be burnt, and about to be 
led to the burning pile, he called out thrice over the 

-hame of Solon, when Cyrus, having learned the 
reason, moved with pity, ordered his release, retained 
him among his counsellors, and commended him 
when dying to the care of his son. 

CROKER, JOHN WILSON, a politician and man of 
letters, born in Galway, though of English descent ; 
bred for the bar; wrote in advocacygof Catholic 
emancipation > Tepresented Downpatrick in Parlia- 
ment; was in 1809 appointed Secretary to the 
Admiralty, a post he held for 20 years; was one of 
the founders of the Quarterly Review, to which, it is 
said, he contributed 200 articles; edited Boswell’s 

Life of Johnson,” with Notes; was an obstinate 
Tory, satirised by Disraeli and severely handled by 
— founded the Atheneum Club (1780- 

CROKER, T. CROFTON, Irish folklorist, born in Cork ; 
held a well-paid clerkship in the Admiralty; col- 
lected and published st@ries, legends, and traditions 
of the S. of Ireland; he wrote with a humour which 
was heartily Irish, his most original work being 
“The Adventures of Barney Mahoney ’’; he was 
a zealous antiquary and a brilliant conversationalist 
(1798-1854). 

CROLL, JAMES, a geologist, born near Coupar-Angus 
contributed materially to geology by his study of 
the connection between alterations of climate and 
geological changes (1821-1890). 

CROLY, GEORGE, a versatile author; designed for 
the Church; took to literature, and wrote in all 
branches, poetry, biography, and romance chiefly ; 
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his besthcromanda “‘Galathiel: died rector af Bt. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook (1780-1860). 

CROMAGNON, name given to the race of men who 

jved in Europe in the later palmelithic times, after 
e Neand 1 race had died out. 
CRQMAR df a i Cqauty in the N, of Scotland con- 
sisting ten fragments scattered up and down 
poe lp the county town of same name, the birth- 
me of Hugh Miller, is on the N. side of Cromarty 
Firth, which opens eastward into the Moray Firth, 
and forms a large harbour 1 m. long and 7 broad, 
protected at the mouth by two beetling rocks called 
Sutors, one on each side, 400 and 4638 ft. high. 

CROME, JOHN, usually called Old Crome, a landscape- 
painter, born in Norwich, of poor parents; began 
as a house-painter and became a drawing- master ; one 
of the founders of the Norwich Society of Artists ; 
took his subjects from his nati re county, and treated 
them with fidelity to nat his pictures have 
risen in value since his death (1768-1821). 

CROMLECH, a circle of upright stones, sometimes 
enclosing dolmens and barrows, each two or three 
topped by a large, flat stone; these megaliths are 
every ancient and are believed to have figured in 
Roe" religious rites in connection with sun 

in Britain prominent cromlechs are those 
a Rite Coty House, Kent, and Weyland Smith’s 
Cave, Berks., with several in Cornwall and Wales; 
they are found elsewhere in Brittany, Germany, and 
Denmark. 

CROMPTON, SAMUEL, inventor of the spinning-mule, 
born near Bolton; for five years he worked at his 
project, and, as he was without means to exploit it, 
a sum was raised by subscription to buy it, and he 
got some £60 for it; the machine proved equal to 
producing fine muslin yarn and a great impetus was 
given to trade; while others became wealthy 
through the invention, he had to spend, and end, 
his days in comparative poverty, with a life annuity 
of £63 which some friends bought him (1753-1827). 

CROMWELL, OLIVER, Lord-Protector‘of the}Common- 
wealth of England, born at Huntingdon, the son 
of Robert Cromwell, the younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and of "Blizabeth Steward, descended 
from the royal family of Scotland, their third child 
and second boy; educated at Huntingdon and 
afterwards at Cambridge; left college at his father’s 
death, and occupied himself in the management of 
his paternal property ; entered Parliament in 1629, 
and represented Cambridge in 1640, where to 
oppose the king he, by commission in 1642 from 
Essex, raised a troop of horse, famous afterwards 
as his ‘‘ Ironsides’’; with these he distinguished 
himself, first at Marston Moor in 1644, and next 
year at Naseby;: crushed the Scots at Preston in 
1648, who had invaded the country in favour of the 
king, now in the hands of the Parliament, and took 
Berwick; sat at trial of the king and signed his 
death-warrant, 1649; sent that same year to 
subdue rebellion in Ireland, he sternly yet humanely 
stamped it out; recalled from Ireland, he set out 
for Scotland, which had risen up in favour of 
Charles IT., and totally defeated the Scots at Dunbar, 
Sept. 3, 1650, after which Charles invaded England 
and the Royalists were finally beaten at Worcester, 
Sept. 3, 1651, upon which his attention was drawn 
to affairs of government; taking up his residence at 
Hampton Court, his first step was to dissolve the 
Rump, which he did by military authority in 1653; 
a new Parliament was summoned, which also he was 
obliged to dismiss, after being declared Lord- 
Protector; from this time he ruled mainly alone, 
and wherever his power was exercised, beyond seas 
even, it was respected ; atlast his cares and anxieties 
proved too much for him; worn out, he fell ill with 
fever, and died, Sept. 8, 1658, the anniversary of 
his great victories at Dunbar and Worcester; they 
buried him in Westminster, but his body was dug 
up at the Restoration, hanged at Tyburn, and buried 
under the gallows ; condemned by some as a regicide 
and a pitiless fanatic, he is properly placed among 
the nation’s greatest men, ruling wisely and well in a 
time of extreme difficulty and being actuated 
throughout by the highest and purest motives 
(1599-1658). See ‘‘Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches ”’ edited by Carlyle. 
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ee rr died Py Cheshunt (1626-1712). 

CROMWELL, THOMAS, minister of 

. the “ mauler of 

born at Putney ; the son of a b 

life of adventure for eight or nine 

Continent; settled in England about eginn 

of Henry’s reign; came under notice of 
whose confidant he became, and subordina 
in suppressing the smaller monasteries ; 
master’s fall rose in 
gesting he should 
Pope, and assume the suprem&cy of 

lf; attained, in consequence, 
rank and authority in the State, for the proposal 
was adopted, with the result that the Crown 
the head of ecclesiastical authority in E tol 
this day; the authority he thus acquired he em- 
ployed in so high-handed a fashion that he lost the 
favour of both king and people, till on a sudden he 
was arrested on charges of treason, was conde 
to death, and beheaded on Tower Hill (1485-1540). 

CROOKES, SIR WILLIAM, an eminent chemist and 
physicist, born in London; distinguished in both 
capacities; discovered the metal thallium in 1861, 
and invented the radiometer. He made many 
researches into radioactivity and on the conductivity 
of electricity through gases; he discovered the 
kathode rays (g.v.) (1832-1919). 

CROOKS, WILL, British politician. One of the 
earliest of Labour leaders, he became mayor of 
Poplar in 1908, entered Parliament in the same year, 
= Neg made a Privy Councillor in 1916 (1852-— . 

: 

CROSS, MRS., George Eliot’s married n: . 

CROSS, SOUTHERN, a bright constellation in the — 
southern hemisphere consisting of four stars. : 

CROSS, VICTORIA, a naval and military decoration — 
instituted in 1856, and extended in 1911 and 1920; — 
awarded for personal valour in the face of the ~ 
enemy 7 

CROSS FELL, one of the Pennine range of mountains — 
in the N. of England, 2892 ft., on the top of which — 
five counties meet, 

CROSS FERTILISATION, the fertilisation of a flower 
by pollen from another plant; insects play a large 
part in this process, carrying the pollen from plant 
to plant in the hairs of the body. 

CROSSBOW, also known as Arbalest, a medireval 
weapon; a strongly-made bow affixed to a musket- 
like stock and propelling a metal-tipped shaft called 
a quarrel; fell into disuse after the introduction of 
the longbow. 

CROSSE, ANDREW, electrician, born in Somerset- 

; made several discoveries ingthe application 
- A nag ; he was an ardent scientist (1784- 

CROSSRAGUEL, an abbey, now in ruins, 2 m. SW. 
of Maybole, Ayrshire, where John Knox held dis- 
putation with the abbot, and of which in his 
“History of the Reformation ” he gives a hymorous 
account (1562). 

CROTCH, WILLIAM, musical composer of precocious 
gifts, born in Norwich; became, in 1797, professor of 
Music in Oxford, and in 1822 Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music; his anthems are well known 
(1775-1847). 

CROTONA, an ancient, large, and figurishing Greek 
city, Magna Grecia, in Italy; the residence of the 
philosopher Pythagoras and the athlete Milo. 

CROWE, EYRE EVANS, historian and miscellaneous 
writer, born in Hants; editor of the Daily News; 
author of the ‘‘ History of France” and “‘ Lives of 
Eminent Ags RS tatesmen ”’ (1799-1868). 

CROWE, SIR JOSEPH ARCHER, writer on art and a 
journalist, born in London, son of the preceding : 
is associated with Cavalcaselle in several works on 
art and famous artists (1@25-1896). 

CROWN, THE, in the British constitution the oldest 
and central part of the organism. The King is 
supreme head of the State, and without his assent 
no measure can become law, no Minister can be 
appointed, and Parliament cannot be called or 
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» Playwright, born in Nova Scotia, a 

and rival of Dryden; supp 

plays for nearly 30 years (1640-1705). 

aER, SAMUEL ADJAI, bishop of the Niger 

arritory ; an African by birth; was captured to 
be sold as a slave, but released by an English cruiser ; 
baptized a Christian in 1825 and trained at a Sierra 

Leone Anglican mission; joined the first Niger 

Expedition in 1841; sent out as a missionary in 

1843; appointed bishop in 1864; translated the 

Bible into Central Afri tongues and compiled 

a" nativesgrammars and dictionaries (1810- 

CROYDON, the largest town in Surrey, on the Wandle, 

10 m. SW. of London Bridge, and practically now 
a suMurb of London, of which it is the air port. 

CRUDEN, ALEXANDER, author of a ‘“ Complete 

Concordance of the Holy Scriptures,” with which 

alone his name is now associated ; born in Aberdeen ; 

intended for the Church, but from unsteadiness of 

intellect not qualified to enter it; was placed fre- 

quently in restraint; appears to have been a good 
deal employed as a press corrector; gave himself 
out as ‘“* Alexander the Corrector,’’ commissioned to 
correct moral abuses (1701-1770). 

CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE, a richly gifted English 
artist, born in London, of Scottish descent; the 
first exhibition of his talent was in the illustration 
of books for children, but it was in the line of 
humorous satire that he chiefly distinguished himself ; 
he first found scope for his gifts in this direction in 

fi the political squibs of William Hone, a faculty he 

ded exercised at length over a wide area; the works 
illustrated by him include, among hundreds of 
others, ‘‘ Grimm’s Stories,’ ‘‘ Peter Schlemihl,’’ 
Scott’s ‘‘ Demonology,’”’ Dickens’ ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
and Ainsworth’s “‘ Jack Sheppard ”’; like Hogarth, 
he was a moralist as well as an artist, and as a total 
abstainer he consecrated his art at length to drama- 
tise the downward career of the ard; 
greatest work, done in oil, is in the National Gallery, 
the “‘ Worship of Bacchus,” which is a vigorous 
protestation against intemperance (1792-1878). 

CRUSADES, THE, military expeditions, organised 
from the 11th century to the 13th, under the banner 
of the Cross, for the recovery of the Holy Land 
from the hands of the Saracens, to the number of 
eight. The First (1096-1099), preached by Peter 
the Hermit, and sanctioned by the Council of 
Clermont (1095), consisted of two divisions: one, 
broken into two hordes, under Peter the Hermit 
and Walter the Penniless respectively, arrived 
decimated in Syria, and was cut to pieces at Niczea 
by the sultan; while the other, better equipped 
and more efficiently organised, laid siege to and 
captured in succession Nicwa, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, where Godfrey of Bouillon was proclaimed 
king.. The Second (1147-1149), preached by St. 
Bernard, consisting of two armies under Conrad III. 
of Germany and Louis VII. of France, laid siege in 

* a sh#ttered state to Damascus, and was compelled 
to raise the siege and return a mere remnant to 
Europe. The Third (1189-1193), preached by 
William, archbishop of Tyre, and provoked by 
Saladin’s capture of Jerusalem, of which one division 
was headed by Barbarossa, who, after taking 
Iconium, was drowned while bathing in the Orontes, 
and the oth@r headed by Philippe Augustus and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, who jointly captured Acre 
and made peace with Saladin. The Fourth (1202- 
1204), under sanction of Pope Innocent III., and 
undertaken by Baldwin, count of Flanders, having 
got the length of Venice, was preparing to start for 
Asia, when it was called aside t@ Constantinople to 
restore the emperor to his throne, when, upon his 
death immediately afterwards, the Crusaders elected 
Baldwin in his place,, pillaged the city, and left, 
having added it to thé domain of the Pope. The 
Fifth (1217-1221), on the part of John of Brienne, 
king of Jerusalem, and Andrew II., king of Hungary, 
who made a raid upon Egypt against the Saracens 
there, but without any result. The Siath (1228- 
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Jerusalem, who made a, 
Egypt whereby the holy city, with the ex 

of the Mosque of Omar, was made over to as 
king of Jerusalem. The Seventh (1248-1254), con- @ 
ducted by St. Louis IX. of France, in the fulfiftment 
of a vow, in which Louis was defeated and taken 
prisoner, and only recovered his liberty by payment 
of a heavy ransom. The Highth (1270), also under- 
taken by St. Louis, who lay dying at Tunis as the 
towns of Palestine fell one after another into the 
hands of the Saracens. The Crusades terminated 
with the fall of Ptolemais in 1291. 


CRUSOE, ROBINSON, the hero of Defoe’s story of the 
name, a shipwrecked sailor who spent years on an 
uninhabited island in the mouth of the Orinoco, 
and is credited with many original devices in 
providing for his avants. The story is founded on 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, who spent four 
solitary years on the island of Juan Fernandez. See 
SELKIRK and DOVER. f 

CRUSTACEANS, mainly aquatic animals, abundant 
as fossils; they include lobsters, cray-fish, crabs, 
and the extinct tulolites, which had a wide g@o- 
graphical distribution in Lower relents times. , 

CRUTCHED , @ monastic order Sf the 13th 
century, so called as being the ‘‘ Cross-bearers,” 
from the sacred emblem borne on their staves and 
their gowns; suppressed in England in 1656, their 
name survives in a part of the City of London. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, THE, place of entertainment 
erected at Sydenham in 1852, after it had housed 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park. For 
many years the football Cup Final was played here. 

CSOMA DE KOROS, ALEXANDER, a Hungarian 
traveller and philologist, born in Korés, Transyl- 
vania; in the hope of tracing the origin of the 
Magyar race, set out for the East in 1820, and after 
much hardship by the way arrived in Tibet, where, 
under great privations, though aided by the English 
Government, he devoted himself to the study of 
the Tibetan language; in 1831 settled in Calcutta, 
where he compiled his Tibetan Grammar and 
Dictionary, and catalogued the Tibetan works in 
the library of the Asiatic Society; died at Dar- 
jeeling just as he was setting out for fresh discoveries 
(1798-1842). 

CTESIAS, Greek physician and historian of Persia: 
was present with Artaxerxes Mnemon at the battle 
of Cunaxa, 401 B.c., and stayed afterwards at the 
Persian court, where he got the materials for his 
history, of which only a few fragments are extant. 

CTESIPHON, an Athenian who, having proposed that 
the city should confer a crown of gold on Demos- 
thenes, was accused by Atschines of violating the 
law in so doing, but was acquitted after an eloquent 
oration by Demosthenes in his defence. 


CUBA, the largest of the West Indian Islands, 700 m. 
long and from 27 m. to 90 m. in breadth; belonged 
to Spain, but is now under the protection of the 
United States; is traversed from E. to W. by a 
range of mountains wooded to the sumn#t ; abounds 
in forests—ebony, cedar, mahogany, &c.; soil very 
fertile ; exports sugar and tobacco; principal town, 
Havana. 

CUBIC EQUATION, an equation in which the unknown 
quantity occurs in the third degree. 

CUBITT, SIR WILLIAM, an eminent English engineer, 
born in Norfolk; employed in most of the great 
engineering undertakings of his time (1785-1861). 

CUCHULAIN, the greatest mythical hero of the Celtic 
race, celebrated in Irish folklore; known as the 
Hound of Ulster. e 

CUDWORTH, RALPH, an eminent English divine and 
philosopher, born in Somerset; his chief work, a 
vast and discursive one, and to which he owes his 
fame, ‘‘The True Intelléctual System of the 
Universe,”’ in which he teaches a philosophy of the 
Platonic type, which ascribes more to the abiding 
inner than the fugitive outer of things; he defends 
revealed religion on grounds of reason against both 
the atheist and the materialist; his candour and 
liberality exposed him to much _ misconstruction, 
and on that account he was deemed a latitudinarin), 
(1617-1688), 
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CUENCA, a ld‘city in Spain, _ E. of Madrid ; 
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of Quito, with a delightful climate 
of the same name. 

CU. or CUJA 

® born at Toulouse; devoted to the study of 
law in ¢s historical development, and the true 
founder of the Historical school in that department 
(1522-1590). 

CULDEES, fraternities of uncertain origin and cha- 
racter scattered up and down Ireland, and especially 
Scotland, hardly at all in England, from the 9th or 
10th to the 14th century; instituted, as would 
appear, to keep alive a religious spirit among them- 
selves and disseminate it among their neighbours, 
until on the establishment of monastic orders in the 
country they ceased to have a separate existence 
and lost their individuality in the new communities, 
as well as their original character; they appear to 
have been at first something like those fraternities 
we find later on at Deventer, in Holland, with which 
Thomas & Kempis was connected, only whereas the 
former sought to plant Christianity, the latter sought 
to purify it. The name disappears after 1332, but 
twaces of them are found at Dunkeld, St. Andrews, 

rechin, and elsewhere in Scotland; in Ireland they 
ontinue@in Armagh to the Reformation, and were 
resuscitated for a few years in the 17th century. 

CULLEN, PAUL, Cardinal, Catholic pritmae of Ireland, 
born in Kildare; was an extreme ultramontanist ; 
vigorously opposed all secret societies in the country 
with revolutionary aims, as well as the system of 
mixed education then in force (1803-1878). 

uN, LIAM, physician, born at Hamilton; 
studied in Glasgow ; held successively the chairs of 
Chemistry and Medicine-in Edinburgh University ; 
author of several medical works; did much to 
advance the science of medicine; the celebrated 
Rs was one of his pupils in chemistry (1710— 

CULLODEN, a moor, 5 m. NE. of Inverness, where 
the Duke of Cumberland defeated Prince Charles 
in a and finally wrecked the Stuart cause in the 
country. 

CULPEPER, NICHOLAS, a herbalist, born in London, 
who practised medicine and associated therewith 
the art of the astrologer as well as the faith of a 
Puritan ; was a character and a phenomenon of his 
time (1616 1654). . 

CULVERWEL, NATHANIEL, an English author, born 
in Middlesex; educated at Cambridge, and one of 
the Platonist school there ; wrote “‘ Light of Nature,” 
** Spiritual Optics,’”’ ‘‘ Worth of Souls,” &c., works 

_which evince vigour of thinking as well as literary 
-~ power (circ. 1633-1661). 

CUM, a considerable maritime city of Campania, 
now in ruins; alleged to be the earliest Greek 
settlement in Italy ; famous as the residence of the 
Sibyl (¢.v.), and a place of luxurious resort for 
wealthy Romans. 

CUMBERLAND, a county in N. of England, of moun- 
tain and dale, with good agricultural and pasture 
Jand, and a rich coalfield on the coast, as well as 
other mir@rals in the interior. 

CUMBERLAND, DR. RICHARD, bishop of Peter- 
borough, born in London, educated at Cambridge, 
wrote several works, the chief ‘‘ An Inquiry into 
the Laws of Nature,” in reply to Hobbes, in which 
he elevates the tendency to produce happiness into 
something like a moral principle; wrought hard, 
lived to a great age, and is credited with the saying, 
*“‘ Better wear out than rust out ’’ (1631-1718). 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD, dramatist, great-grandson 
of the preceding ; was a prolific writer for the stage ; 
the play “‘ The West Indian,”’ which established his 
reputation, was his best (1732-1811). 

CUMBERLAND, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF, 
second son of George II., was defeated at Fontenoy 
by the French in 1745; defeated the Pretender 
next year at Culloden; earned the title of ‘‘ The 
Butcher” by his cruelties afterwards; was beaten 
in all his battles except this one (1721-1765). 

CUMBRIA, a country of the Northern Britons which, 
in the 6th century, extended from the Clyde to the 
Dee, In Cheshire. 

CUMMING, JOHN, a Scottish clergyman, popular in 
London, born at Fintray, in Aberdeenshire; of a 


ry ; both in provinces ou 
CIUS, a celebrated French jurist,| time 
Roman 


ARD, SIR SAMUEL, founder of Cunard Line o 
wteamaabina, born in Halifax, Nova Scotia (1787- 
CUNAXA, a town in Babylonia, on the Euphrate 

60 m. N. of Babylon. 
CUNCTATOR, a name given to Fabius Maximus o 

account of the tantalising tactics he adopted to 

wear out his adversary, Hannibal. 

CUNE’IFORM, the name applied to the wedge-shapec 

characters in which the Assyrianeand other ancien 

monumental inscriptions are written. y 
GHAM, SIR ALEXANDER, a son of the follow- 

ing; authority on Indian archwology; served in 

Indian army; wrote important volumes ®n the 

country (1814-1893). 
GHAM. 


: ,» poet and man of letters, — 
born in the parish of Keir, Dumfriesshire; bred to 
the mason craft, but devoted his leisure hours to 
study and the composition of Scottish ballads, — 
which, when published, gained him the notice of — 
Sir Walter Scott ; in 1810 he went to London, where ~ 
he wrote for periodicals, and obtained employment _ 
as assistant to Chantrey the sculptor, in which post 
he found leisure to cultivate his literary proclivities, 
collating and editing tales and songs, editing Burns 
with a Life, and writing the Lives of famous artists 


(1784-1842). | 

CUNNINGHAM, PETER, son of the preceding, author 
of the “ Life of Drummond of Hawthornden,” 
‘“* Handbook of London,” &c. (1816-1869). 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM, a Scottish divine, born in 
Hamilton, well read in the Reformation and Puritan 
theology, a vigorous defender of Scottish orthodoxy, 
and a staunch upholder of the independence of the 
Church of State control; was a powerful debater, 
and a host in any controversy in which he embarked 
(1805-1861). 

CUPID, or AMOR, the Roman god of love, viewedasa 
chubby little boy, armed with bow and arrows, and 
often with eyes bandaged; represented in fable as ~ 
the son of Mercury and Venus. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE, an allegorical representation 
of the trials of the soul on its way to the perfection 
of bliss, being an episode in the ‘‘ Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius. See PSYCHE. , 

CURACA’O, one of the Antilles, in the West Indies, 
belonging to the Dutch, 36 m. long by about 8 
broad; yields, along with other West Indian pro- 
ducts, an orange from the peel of which a liqueur 
is made in Holland. 

CURARE, or WOORALI, an extract from certain 
plants used as a poison for arrow,;tips by South 
American Indians, particularly on te Amazon and 
Orinoco; is used in medicine in cases of tetanus. 

CURE OF MEUDON, Rabelais. ; 

CURE’TES, priests of Cybele, in Crete, whgse rites 
were celebrated with clashing of cymbals. 

CURETON, WILLIAM, Syriac scholar, born in Shrop- 
shire, assistant-keeper of MSS. at the “Britislt 
Museum ; applied himself to the study and collation 
of Syriac MSS., and discovered, among other relics, 

a version of the Epistle of Ignatius; was appointed 
canon of Westminster (1808-1864). 2 

CURIATII, three Alban brothers who fought with the 
three Horatii Roman brothers, and were beaten, to 
the subjection of Alba to Rome. . : 

URIE, MARIE (née SKLODOVSKAS), wife of Pierre 
Curie, whom she succeeded as professor of Physics 
at Paris in 1906. With her husband she was the 
first to isolate radium and polonium, obtaining a 
small quantity from a large mass of pitchblende, a 
task demanding freat skill and labour (1867- ). 

CURIE, PIERRE, professor of Physics at Paris. 
Carried out many researches in electricity and 
magnetism, and with his jife Marie (q.v.) isolated 
radium salts. He was killfa in a street accident in 


Paris in 1906 (1859-1906). 

CURLING, a Scottish game played between rival” 
clubs, belonging generally to different districts, by 
means of cheese-shaped stones hurled along smooth 


: 
. « CURLL 


(1675-1747). 
THE, a wide stretch of common land in 
, used as a military camp ; originally 

intended for a racecourse. 

CURRAN, J PHILPOT, an Irish orator and wit, 
born in co. Cork; became member of Parliament 
in 1784; though a Protestant, employed all his 
eloquence to oppose the policy of the Government 
towards Ireland, together with the Union; retired 
on the death of Pitt; was4Master of the Rolls for a 


time (1750-1817). 5 
J. a@ Liverpool physician, born in 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Dumfriesshire; was the 
earliest biographer and editor of Burns, in 4 vols., 
a k which he undertook for the poet’s widow and 
y, and which realised £1400, involved no small 
labour, was done con amore, and done well (1756-— 


1805). 

CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM, an American writer, 
born in Rhode Island, distinguished as contributor 
or editor in connection with several American 
journals and magazines (1824-1892). 

CURTIUS, a noble youth of Roman legend who leapt 
on horseback full-armed into a chasm in the Forum, 
which the soothsayers declared would not close 
unless at the sacrifice of what Rome held dearest ; 
judging that the wealth of Rome lay in its citizens, 
he offered himself, and tradition says the chasm 

7 thereupon immediately closed. : : 

i CURTIUS, ERNST, a German archeologist and philo- 

" sopher, born at Libeck; travelled in Greece and 

Asia Minor; contributed much by his researches 

Z to the history of Greece and of its legends and 
works of art; his jubilee as a professor was cele- 
brated in 1891, when he received the congratula- 
tions of the Emperor William II., to whose father 
he at one time had acted as tutor (1814-1896). 

CURTIUS, GEORG, German philologist, born at 
Liibeck, brother of the preceding; held professorial 
appointments in Prague, Kiel, and Berlin; one of 
the best Greek scholars in Germany; and con- 
tributed largely to the etymology and grammar of 
the Greek language (1820-1885). A we 

CURTIUS, QUINTUS RUFUS, a Roman historian of 
the 1st or 2nd century ; wrote a history of Alexander 
the Great in ten books, two of which have been lost, 
the rest surviving in a very fragmentary state. 

LE, a surname of Henry II., from the 
fact that the robe he wore, the Anjou mantle, was 
shorter than that of his predecessors. 

CURULE CHAIR, a kind of ivory camp-stool, mounted 
on a chariot, on which a Roman magistrate, if 
consul, pretor, censor, or chief edile, sat as he was 
conveyed in state to the senate-house or some public 
function. 

CURWEN, JOHN, an Independent clergyman, born 
in Yorkshire; the founder of the Tonic Sol-fa 
System in music; from 1864 gave himself up to the 
advocacy and advancement of his system (1816-— 


1880; 

CURZON, GEORGE NATHANIEL, MARQUESS 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON, British politician. 
Educated at Oxford, he entered the House of 
Commons as a Conservative in 1886, was Under- 
Secretary for India in 1891 and Viceroy from 1898 
to 1905, resigning over a dispute with Kitchener. 
He was macg an Earl in 1911, and served in both 
Coalition Governments during the Great War. He 
Succeeded Balfour as Foreign Secretary, a post he 
held again in the Conservative Governments of 1922 
and 1924 (1859-1925). 

CUSHING, CALEB, an American jurist and diplomatist 
(1800-1879). . 

CUSHMAN, CHARLOTTE, an American actress, born 
in Boston; represented, among other characters, 
Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Merrilees, and Romeo 
(1816-1878). 

CUSTER, GEORGE ARMSTRONG, American general ; 
after service in the Civil War fought several cam- 
Paigns against the Indians, and was killed in Dakota 
in the engagement known as the “‘ Custer Massacre ”’ 
(1839-1876). See SITTING BULL. 
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called to account and sent to the 


otine ; UL .” his crime; had 
fought in America with no little distinction (1746- 

CUSTRIN, a strong little town, 68 or 70 m. E. of Berlin, 
where young Frederick the Great was kept in close 
confinement by his father. 

CUTCH, a native State in the Bombay Presidency, 
in the country called Gujarat. 

RANN OF, a salt-water morass between 
Gujarat and Scinde, which becomes a lake during 
the SW. monsoon. 

CUTHBERT, a monk of Jarrow, a disciple of Bede; 
was with him when he died, and wrote in a letter 
a graphic and toushing account of his death. 

CUTHBERT, ST., born in Northumbria; originally 
a shepherd; saw a vision in the night-watches of 
the soul of St. Aidan ascending to heaven, which 
determined his destiny, and he became a monk; 
entered the monastery of Melrose, and eventuglly 
became prior, but devoted most of his time to 
mission-work in the surrounding disericts; ft 
Melrose to be prior of Lindisfarne, but, longing for 
an austerer life, he retired to, and led the life of a 
hermit on, one of the Farne Islands; being persuaded 
to come back, acted as bishop of Lindisfarne, and 
continued to act as such for two years, but his 
previous longings for solitude returned, and he 
went back to a hermit life, to spend a short season, 
as it happened, in prayer and meditation until he 
died; what he did, and the memory of what he did, 
left an imperishable impression for good in the 
whole N. of England and the Scottish borders; his 
remains were conveyed to Lindisfarne, and ere long 
to Durham (635-687). 

CUTTACK, capital of a district in S. of Bengal, at the 
apex of the delta formed by the Mahanuddy ; noted 
for its gold and silver filigree work. 

CUVIER, GEORGES, a celebrated naturalist, born at 
Montebéliard, of Huguenot ancestry; the creator 
of comparative anatomy and palzeontology; was 
educated at Stuttgart, where he studied natural 
science; but the observation of marine animals on 
the coast of Normandy, where he held a tutorship, 
first led him to the systematic study of anatomy, 
and brought him into correspondence with Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire and others, who invited him to Paris, 
where he prosecuted his investigations, matured 
his views, and became professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes, a member of 
the French Institute, and Permanent Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, and eventually a peer of 
France; his labours in the science to which he 
devoted his life were immense, but he continued to 
the last a determined opponent of the theory, then 
being broached, of a common descent; was made a 
baron by Louis Philippe (1769-1832). 

CUXHAVEN, a German watering-place at the mouth 
of the Elbe, on the southern bank. oe 

CUYP, ALBERT, a celebrated Dutch landscape- 
painter, son of Jacob Cuyp, commonly called Old 
Cuyp, also a landscapist, born at Dort; painted 
scenes from the banks of the Meuse and the Rhine ; 
is now reckoned a rival of Claude, though he was 
not so in his lifetime, his pictures selling now for a 
high price; he has been praised for his sunlights, 
but these, along with Claude’s, have been pro- 
nounced depreciatively by Ruskin as ‘“ colourless ”’ 
(1620-1691). 

CUZCO, a town in Peru, qabout 11,440 ft. above the 
sea-level, the ancient capital of the Incas; captured 
by Pizarro, 1534; still retains traces of its former 
extent and greatness, the inhabitants reckoned 
as then numbering 200,000, and the civilisation 
advanced. 

CYBELE, a nature-goddess worshipped in Phrygia 
and W. Asia, whose worship, like that of the nature 
divinities generally, was accompanied with noisy, 
more or less licentious, revelry; identified by the 
Greeks with Rhea (q.v.), their nature-goddess. 

CYCLADES, islands belonging to Greece, on the east 
or the #gean Sea, so called as forming a circle round 
Delos, the most famous of the group. 
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“* unsuccessfulness,”” 
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OvoLIO POETS, a who etter Homer's death caught and bishop there; 
the contagi Seelam of tis his exeas poem and wrote con- tte Jews fron Scania the 


uati additions, &o 
ovine EAN W WALLS, a a name given to structures 
fovnd in Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, and Sicily, built 


of e Masses of unhewn stone 3 without cement, 
such as it is presumed a race of gigantic strength 
like the Cyclops (3) must have reared. 

CYCLOPS, a name given to three distinct classes of 
mrwnological beings: (1) a set of one-eyed savage 
giants infesting the coasts of Sicily and preying 
upon human flesh; (2) a set of Titans, also one- 
eyed, belonging to the race of the gods, three in 
number, viz., Brontes, Steropes, and Arges—three 
great elemental powers of nature, subjected by and 
subject to Zeus; and (3) a people of Thrace, famed 
for their skill in building. 

CYMBELINE, a legendary Britisk king (Cunobelinus), 
and the hero of Shakespeare’s play of the name. 

CYNZZGIRUS, a brother of Aschylus; distinguished 
himself at Marathon; is famed for his desperate 
attempt to seize a retreating ship. 

CXNEWULF, a Saxon poet, Rontighed in the second 
half of the 8th century; seems to have passed 
through ewo phases, first as a glad-hearted child of 
nature, and then as a devout believer in Christ; at 
the former stage wrote ‘‘ Riddles ’’ and ‘* Ode to the 
West Wind,” at the latter his themes were the lives 
of Christ and certain Saints. 

CYNICS, a sect of Greek philosophers, disciples of 
Antisthenes, who was a disciple of Socrates, but 
carried away with him only part of Socrates’ teaching 
and enforced that as if it were the whole, dropped 
all regard for humanity and the universal reason, 
and taught that ‘‘ virtue lay wholly in the avoidance 
of evil, and those desires and greeds that bind us to 
enjoyments,” so that his disciples were called the 
** Capuchins of the Old World.”” These in time went 
further than their master, and conceived a contempt 
for everything that was not self-derived ; they 
took théir name from the gymnasium in “Athens 
where their master taught. 

CYPRIAN, ST., one of the Fathers of the Church, born 
at Carthage, about the year 200, converted to 
Christianity in 245; devoted himself thereafter to 
the study of the Bible, with the help of Tertullian, 
his favourite author; became bishop of Carthage 
in 248; on the outbreak of the Decian persecution 
had to’ flee for his life, ministering to his flock the 
while by substitutes; on his return, after two years, 
he was involved in the discussion about the reception 
of the lapsed; under the Valerian persecution was 
banished ; being recalled, he refused to sacrifice to 
the gods, and suffered martyrdom in 258; he was a 
zealous bishop of the High Church type, and the 
father of such, only on broader lines. Festival, 
Sept. 16. 

CYPRUS, a fertile, mountainous island in the Levant, 
capital Nicosia; geographically connected with 
Asia, and the third largest in the Mediterranean, 
being 140 m, long and 60 m. broad; government 
ceded t®Great Britain in 1878 by the Sultan on 
condition of an annual tribute ; is a British colony 
under a colonial governor or High Commissioner ; 
is of considerable strategic importance to Britain ; 
yields cereals, wines, cotton, Wc., and has 400 m. 
of good roads, and a large transit trade. It was 
annexed by Great Britain in November, 1914. 

CYRENAICS, a sect of Greek philosophers, disciples 
of Aristippus, who was a disciple of Socrates, but 
who broke away from his master by divorcing virtue 
from happiness, and making “‘ pleasure, moderated 
bs reason, the ultimate gim of life, and the supreme 


ood.”’ 

CYRE’ NB, a town and Greek colony in Africa, E. of 
Egypt, extensive ruins of which still exist, and 
which was the capital of the State, called Cyrenaica 
after it, and the birthland of several illustrious 
Greeks. 

CYRIL, ST., surnamed the PHILOSOPHER, together 
with his brother Methodius, the ‘* Apostle of the 
Slave,” born in Thessalonica; invented the Slavonic 
alphabet, and, with his brother’s help, translated 
the Bible into the language of the Slavs; d, 868. 
Festival, March 9. 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, ST., born at Alexandria, 


cranes mtroversy with Lge 
Condemned b as Conn of ro sg hile b 
iy 


CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, ST., patriarch of Jerusalem, 
elected 351, and a Father of the Greek Chnroh 5 


the Arian controversy then raging wi 


Arian, and was as ag by the aia 4 2 | 
the Council of Con- © 


joined. the Nicene 
stantinople in 881; was an 
doctrine to the common people 
(315-886). Festival, March 18. 
CYROPZEDIA, a work by Xenophon, beins an i 
account of the *‘ education of he ae 7 
CYRUS, surnamed the GREAT, or bos ELDER, the 
founder of the Persian empire; began his condiuests 
by overthrowing his grandfather Astrages, Sim ald 
the Medes; subdued Crceesus, king of L - lai 
siege to Babylon and took it, and fAnished 
master of all Western Asia; was a prince by a 
energy and generosity, and left the nations he 
subjected and rendered tributary free 
observances of their religions and the maintenance 
of their institutions. This is the account of the his- 
torians, but it has since been considerably modified 
by study of the ancient monuments (560-529 B.c,). 
CYRUS, surnamed the YOUNGER, second son of 
Darius Il.; conspired against his brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was sentenced to death, pardoned, and 
restored to his satrapy in Asia Minor; conspired 
anew, raised a large army, including Greek mercen- 
aries, marched against his brother, and was slain at 
Cunaxa, of which last enterprise and its fate an 
a is given in the ‘‘ Anabasis’’ of Xenophon ; 
; B.C. 
; , the ancient name of Cerigo; had a mag- 
nificent temple to Venus, who was hence called 


Cytherea. 

CYTOPLASM, name given to the fluid containing the 
particles which surrounds the nucleus of the living 
cell of protoplasm. 

CYTOLOGY, name given to that part of biology which 
deals with the cell-structure of plants and animals. 
CZARTORYSKI, ADAM GEORG, a Polish prince, born 
at Warsaw; passed his early years in England; 
studied at ‘Edinburgh University ; fought under 
Kosciusko against the Russians, and was for some 
time a hostage in Russia; gained favour at the 
Court there and even a high post in the State; in 
1880 threw himself into the revolutionary move- 
ment, and devoted all his energies to the service of 
his country, becoming head of the government; on 
the suppression of the revolution his estates were 
confiscated; he escaped to Paris, and spent his 

old age there, dying at 90 (1770-1861). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, a central European repyblic with 
its capital at Prague, at one time part of Austria- 
Hungary, and declaring its independence in October, 
1918. Itis bounded by Austria, Hungary, Gtrman}?, 
Poland, and Rumania, and contains a total area of 
54,000 sq. m., including Bohemia, Moravia, and 
parts of Silesia and Northern Hungary. Govern- 
ment is in the hands of a President, Senate, and 
Chamber of Deputies elected by universal adult 
suffrage. ‘The country is rich in coal, iron, lead, 
graphite, gold, and silver, has many Inineral springs, 
vast quantities of timber, makes Pilsen beer, but is 
not self-supporting in agricultural products. 

CZERNO’WITZ, the capital of the Bukowina, on the 


ructor 


Pruth. 

CZERNY, CHARLES, a musical composer and pianist, 
born at Vienna; had Liszt and Thalberg for punils 
(1791-1857). 

CZERNY, GEORGE, leader of the Serbians in their 
insurrection against the Tyirks; assisted by Russia, 
carried all before him; when that help was with- 
drawn the Turks gained the advantage, and he had 
to flee; returning after the independence of Serbit& 
was secured, he was murdered at the instigation of 
Prince Milosch (1766-1817). 


D’ABERNON 


» 18ST VISCOUNT, British diplomat. 
After serving in the army from 1877-1882 ce joined 
lomatic service and was British Ambassador 
BE from 1920 to 1926 (1857- ). 
a city 150 m. NE. of Calcutta, on a branch of 
: tra, once the capital of Bengal, and 
centre of 3 edanism; famous at one time 
for its + Saws mage the remai4s of its former grandeur 
are found scattered up and down the environs and 
half buried in tfle jungle; it is also the name of a 
district, well watered, both for cultivation and 
commerce 
DA a Roman province, N. of the Danube and S. 
of the Carpathians. 
DACIER, ANDRE, a French scholar and critic, born at 
, in edoc ; assisted by his wife, executed 
translations of various classics and produced an 
edition of them known as the “ Delphin Edition” 


(1651-1722). 

MADAME, distinguished Hellenist and 
Latinist, wife of the preceding, m in Saumur 
(1651-1720). 

COITS, gangs of semi-savage brigands and robbers 
: in India and Burma, often 40 or 50 in a gang. 

DA COSTA, ISAAC, a Dutch poet, born at Amsterdam 
of Jewish parents; turned Christian, and after the 
_ of Bilderdijk was chief poet of Holland (1798- 


DADALUS, an architect and mechanician in the 
Greek mythology; inventor and constructor of 
a the Labyrinth of Crete, in which the Minotaur was 
iy confined, and in which he was also imprisoned 
himself by order of Minos, a confinement from which 
he pe Sennen by means of wings fastened on with wax ; 
regarded as the inventor of the mechanical arts. 
DAGHESTAN. a Russian province W. of the Caspian 
Sea, traversed by spurs of the Caucasus Mountains ; 
chief town, Derbend. 
DAGO, a marshy Russian island, N. of the Gulf of 
Riga, near the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. 
DAGOBERT I., king of the Franks, son of Clotaire II., 
reformed the laws of the Franks; was the last of 
the Merovingian kings who knew how to rule with 
a firm hand; the sovereign power as it passed from 
“a hands was seized by the mayor of the palace; 


638. 

DAGON the national god of the Philistines, repre- 
sented as half-man or half-woman, and half-fish ; 
appears to have been a symbol to his worshippers of 
the fertilising power of nature, familiar to them in 
the fruitfulness of the sea; later research identifies 
him with agreulture. 

DAGUERREOTYPE, a process, named after its in- 
ventor, Louis Daguerre (1789-1851), a Frenchman, 
of producing pictures by means of the camera on a 
Surfac® sensitive to light and shade, and interesting 
as the first step in photography. 

QAHL,JOHANN CHRISTIAN, a Norwegian landscape- 
Painter, born at Bergen; died professor of Painting 
at Dresden (1788-1857). 

DAHLGREN, JOHN ADOLPH, a U.S. naval officer 
and commander ; invented a amall heavy gun named 
after him; commanded the blockading squadron 
at Charleston (1809-1870). 

DAHLMANN, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, a German 
historian and politician, born at Wismar; was 
in favour of constitutional government; wrote a 
. ry of Denmark,” “ Histories of the French 
Revolution and of the English Revolution ’’; left 
an unfinished “ History of — the Great ’”’ 
(1785-1860), 

DAHN, FELIX, a German jurist, historian, novelist, 
and poet, born in Hamburg; a man of versatile 
ability and extensive learning; became professor 
+ — jurispruddhce at Konigsberg (1834- 

a, DESERT, the central division of the Arabian 


DAHOMEY, a negro kingdom of undefined limits, 
and a French protectorate, in W. Africa, N. of the 
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DALMATIA fe Ne 


Slave Coast; the natives were, and mostly still are, 

fetish worshippers, their religious rites formerly 
involving human sacrifice; is an agricultural 
country, yields palm-oil and gold dust, and was 
once a great centre of the slave-trade. 

DAIL EIREANN, the official Erse name for the Parlia- 
ment of the Irish Free State. 

» German engineer, inventor 
of the petrol motor-car; he did much work on the 
improvement of the internal combustion engine 
both in Germany, with Dr. Otto, and in Manchester 
(1834-1900). 

DAIRI, the Mikado’s palace or his court, and some- 
times the Mikado himself. 

DAKO’TA, NORTH and SOUTH, three times as large 
as England, forming two States of the U.S.A.; 
consist of prairie land, and extend N. from N ebraska 
as far as Canada, traversed by the Missouri ; yield 
cereals, especially wheat, and raise cattlé@, 

DAKOTAHS, a North American Indian people allied 
to the Sioux; once ranged over a wide area of the 
U.S.A. and formed a powerful confederacy; are 
now settled on reservations. 

-=LAMA, chief priest of Lamaism, reverenced 
as a living incarnation of deity, always present on 
earth in him. See LAMAISM. 

DALAYRAC, celebrated French composer; author of 
@ Number of comic operas (1753-1809). 

DALBERG, DUC VON, nephew of the preceding; con- 
tributed to political changes in France in 1814, and 
accompanied Talleyrand to the Congress of Vienna 
(1773-18383). 

DALBERG, KARL VON, an eminent member of a 
noble German family ; trained for the Church; was 
a prince-bishop; a highly cultured man, held in 
high esteem in the Weimar Court circles, and a 
friend of Goethe and Schiller (1744-1817). 

D’ALBERT, JEANNE, queen of Navarre, and mother 
of Henry IV. of France; came to Paris to treat 
about the marriage of her son to Charles IX.’s 
sister; died suddenly, not without suspicion of foul- 
play, after signing the treaty ; she was a Protestant 
(1528-1572). 

D’ALEMBERT, JEAN LE ROND, a French philosopher, 
devoted to science, and especially to mathematics ; 
along with Diderot established the celebrated 
** Encyclopédie,’”’ wrote the Preliminary Discourse, 
and contributed largely to its columns, editing the 
mathematical portion of it. He enunciated the 
principle named after him, which helped to solve 
many problems in rigid dynamics, especially that of 
the compound pendulum (1717-1783). 

DALHOUSIE, JAMES ANDREW BROUN-RAMSAY, 
MARQUIS OF, Governor-General of India, third 
son of the ninth Earl; as Lord Ramsay served in 
Parliament as member for Haddingtd@shire; on 
his father’s death in 1838 entered the House of 
Lords; held office under Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Russell; went to India as Governor-General in 
1848 ; ruled vigorously, annexed territory, developed 
the resources of the country, projected and carried 
out important measures for its welfare; his health, 
however, gave way at the end of eight years, and he 
came home to receive the thanks of the Parliament, 
elevation in the peerage, and other honours, but 
really to end his days in pain and prostration ; 
dying without male _S he was succeeded in the 
earldom by Fox Maule, Lord Panmure (1812-1860). 

DALKEITH, a grain-market town in Midlothian, 6 m. 
SE. of Edinburgh, with a palace adjoining, a seat of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 

DALLAS, GEORGE MIFFLIN, an American diplo- 
matist, born in Philadelphia; represented the 
United States as ambassador at St. Petersburg and 
at London, and was from 1844 to 1849 Vice-President 
(1792-1864). 

DALMATIA, part of Jugo-Slavia lying along the NE. 
coast of the Adriatic; half the land is pasture, only 
one-ninth of it arable, which yields cereals, wine, oil, 
honey, and fruit. 
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New Hailes, and brother of Lord Hailes; produced 
many good maps (1737-1808). 

DALTON, JOHN 
Cockermouth, of a Quaker family; took early an 
interest in meteorology, and kept through life a 
record of meteorological observations; taught 
mathematics and physics in Manchester; made 
his first appearance as an author in 1793 in a volume 
of his observations and essays, and in 1808 pub- 
lished ‘*‘ A New System of Chemical Philosophy,’’ 
which he finished in 1810; fdmous for his experi- 
ments on the elastic force of steam, for his researches 
on the proportional weights of elements, and for his 
discovery of the law of multiple proportions which 
led him to publish his atomic theory, the starting 
eoint of modern chemistry. He also carried out 
investigations on colour-blindness by experimenting 

mn hims&f and his brother who, like himself, was 
colour-blind (1766-1844). 

ssc iasas colour-blindness (g.v.). See DALTON, 

DALZIEL, THOMAS, general, born in Linlithgow- 
shire; entered the Russian service against the 
Turks; returning at the request of Charles I1., was 
appointed commander-in-chief in Scotland; sup- 
pressed a rising-of the Covenanters at Pentland in 
1666, and was notorious for his severity in persecuting 
the Conventicle men (1599-1685). — 

DAMAN, a Portuguese settlement with a port of the 
same name in Gujarat, India, 100 m. N. of Bombay. 
AMARALAND, part of the SW. Africa Protectorate, 
N. of Namaqualand; the chief industry is pastoral ; 
the mountain districts, which are rich in minerals, 
particularly copper, are inhabited by Damaras, who 
are nomads and cattle-rearers; it was a German 
protectorate from 1890 till the Great War. 

DAMAS, COLONEL COMTE DE, a devoted adherent 
of Louis XVI., and one of his convoys on his attempt 
at flight (1765-1823). . 

DAMASCUS, the capital of Syria, one of the oldest 
cities in the world; stands 2260 ft. above the sea- 
level; is a great centre of the caravan trade; is 
embosomed in the midst of gardens and orchards, 
hence its appearance as the traveller approaches it 

_ is most striking ; its history goes as far back as the 
days of Abraham; it was the scene of two great 
events in human destiny—the conversion of St. Paul, 
and, according to Moslem tradition, a great decisive 
moment in the life of Mohammed, when he resolutely 
turned his back once for all on the pleasures of the 
world. It was captured from the Turks by British 
troops under Allenby in 1918, 

DAMASUS, ST., Pope from 366 to 384, a Spaniard ; 
a zealous opponent of the Arians and a friend of 
St. Jerome, who, under his sanction, executed his 
translation of the Bible into the Vulgate; there 
was a Damasus II., Pope in 1048. 

DAME AUX CAMELIAS, LA, a romance and a drama 
by Alexander Dumas /ils, one of his best creations. 
DAMIEN, FATHER, a French priest, born at Louvain ; 
devoted his life to nurse and instruct the lepers in 
Molokai, an island of the Hawaian group, and, 
though after 12 years infected with the disease 
himself, continued to minister to them till his 

death (1841-1889). 

DAMIENS, ROBERT FRANOOIS, the would-be assassin 
of Louis XV., born near Arras; aimed at the king 
as he was entering his carriage at Trianon, but 
failed to wound him mortally; was mercilessly 
tortured to death; was known before as Robert le 
Diable; his motive for the act was never known 
(1715-1757). 

DAMIETTA, a town, the third largest, in Egypt, on 
an eastern branch of the Nile, 8 m. from its mouth ; 
has a trade in grain, rice, hides, fish, &c.; was 
taken by St. Louis in 1249, and restored on payment 
of his ransom from captivity. 

DAMOCLES, a fiatterer at the court of the elder 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, whom, after one day 


JHN, chemist and physicist, born near 


ALRYMPLE, ALEXANDER, hydrographer to the 
Admiralty and the East India Company, born at 


¢ is 
promise, he presented himself at the place of execu- 
tion, Pythias turned up and prepared to put his 
head on the block ;* this behaviour struck the 
tyrant with such admiration t he not only 
extended pardon to the offender But took them ba th 


into his friendship. 
AMPIER, » an English navigator and 
buccaneer; led a roving and adventurous life, and, 
parting company with his comrades, set off on a 
cruise in the South Seas; in 1698 reached Australia 
and explored part of its coastline; came home and 
published a “‘ Voyage Round the World’”’; this led 
to his employment in further adventures, in one of 
which Alexander Selkirk accompanied him, but was 
wrecked on Juan Fernandez; in his last adventure, 
it is said, he served under Captain Woodes Rogers, 
nie ‘Niaaccued Selkirk and brought him home (1652- 


DAMPIER-WHETHAM, W. C., Cambridge scientist; 
has written many books on physical science and on 
the application of science to human affairs; served — 
on Home Office and Ministry of Agriculture Com- 
mittees (1867- ). 

DANA, JAMES DWIGHT, American mineralogist and 
geologist, born at Utica, New York State; was 
associated as\ scientific observer with Commodore 
Wilkes on his Arctic and Antarctic exploring expedi- 
tions, on the results of which he reported; became 
geological professor in Yale College; author of 
works on mineralogy and geology, as also on South 
Sea volcanoes (1813-1895). 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY, an American poet and 
critic ; editor of the North American Review, author 
of the ‘‘ Dying Raven,” the “* Buccaneer,”’ and other 
poems (1787-1879). 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY, a son of the preceding, 
lawyer; author of “‘ Two Years before the Mast” 
and other nautical works (1815-1882). 

DANAE, daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, con- 
fined by her father in an inaccessible tower of brass _ 
to prevent the fulfilment of an oracle that she should — 
be the mother of a son who would kill him, but — 
Zeus found access to her in the form of a shower of 
gold, and she became the mother of Perseus, by — 
whose hand Acrisius met his fate. See PERSEUS. 

DANA/’IDES, daughters of Danatis, who, for murder- 
ing their husbands on the night afte¥ marriage, were 
doomed in the nether world to the impossible task ~ 
of filling with water a vessel pierced with holes. Seé 
DANAUS. e 

DANAUS, son of Belus, and twin-brother of Zgyptus, 
whom fearing, he fled from with his fifty or 
to Argos, where he was chosen king; by-and-by th 
fifty sons of Aigyptus, his brother, came to Argos to 
woo, and were wedded to, their cousins, whom their 
father provided each with a dagger to murder her 
husband, which they did, all except Hypermnestra, 
whose husband, Lynceus, escaping, succeeded her 
father as king, to the defeat of the olg man’s purpose 
in the crime. 

DANBY, FRANCIS, painter, bor near Wexford; 
settled for a time in Bristol, then in Switzerland, 
and finally at Exmouth; his works are mostly 
landscape, instinct with feeling, but some of them 
are historical, tke subjects being taken from Scrip- 
ture, as the ‘‘ Passage of the Red Sea,’ or from 
pagan sources, as “‘ Marius among the Ruins of 
Carthage ’’ (1793-1861). 

DANCE, GEORGE, EnglishVarchitect ; was architect 
to the City of London, and designed the Mansion 
House, his chief work (1700-1768), George, his son, 
built Newgate Prison (1740-1825). a 

DANCE OF DEATH, an allegorical representation in a 
dramatic or pictorial form of Death, figuring 


Paes it; a succession of wood- 
in ~ LATS of this dance is 


T, FLORENT CARTON, French dramatist 
and a prolific author; a favourite of Louis XIV.; 
wrote comedies, chiefly on the follies of the middle 
classes of the time (1661-1725). 

DANDIN, GEORGE, one of Moliére’s comedies, illus- 
trative of the folly a man commits when he marries 
a woman of higher rank than his own, George being 
his impersonation of a husband who has patiently 
to endure all the extravagant whims and fancies 
of his dame of a wife. 

DANDIN, even, * simple citizen in the “‘ Panta- 
gruel” of Rabelais, who seats himself judge-wise on 
the first stump that offers, and passes offhand a 
sentence in any matter of litigation; a character 

whogigures similarly in a comedy of Racine, and in a 
fable of La Fontaine. 

DAN‘DOLO, a Venetian family that furnished four 
Doges to the Republic, Enrico being the most 

illustrious; chosen Doge in his eighty-fourth year, 

assisted the Crusaders of the Fourth Crusade with 

ships; joined them, when blind and aged 90, in 

la siege to Constantinople; led the attack by 
sea, and was the first to leap ashore; was offered 
the imperial crown, but declined it; died instead 
“despot” of Rumania in 1205, at 97. 

DANEGELD, originally a tax imposed on land by 
Ethelred the Unready, to buy off the Danes from the 
shores of England, and subsequently for other 
objects, such as the defence of the coast; abolished 
by Henry II., though reimposed subsequently under 
other names. 

DANELAGH, a district in the N. and E. of England, 
dominated at one time more or less by the Danes; 
of vague extent, owing to several colonisations. 

DANGEAU, MARQUIS, author of “‘ Memoirs ”’ affecting 
the court of Louis XIV. and its manners (1638-1720). 

D’ANGOULEME, DUCHESSE, daughter of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette; was released from restraint 
after the execution of her parents in exchange for 
prisoners in the Royalists’ hands; fled to Vienna, 
where she was driven forth; married her cousin, 
to whom she was early betrothed; could find no 
place of safe refuge but in England; returned to 
France on Napoleon’s exile to Elba, and headed a 
body of troops against him on his return; after 
Waterloo, returned to France and stayed till July, 
1830, and lived to see Louis Philippe, in 1848, 
driven from the throne; Napoleon called her “‘ the 
only man of her family’; left “‘ Memoirs” (1778- 


1851). 

DANGS, THE, a forest district in the N. of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, occupied by fifteen wild tribes, 
each under a. chief. 

DANIEL, a Hebrew of fine physique and rare endow- 
ment, who was, while but a youth, carried captive 
to Babylon, and trained for office in the court of 
the kjng; was found, after three years’ discipline, 
to excel “‘in wisdom and understanding ”’ all the 
magicians and enchanters of the realm, of which 

* he e such proof that he rose step by step to the 
highest official positions, first in the Babylonian 
and then in the Persian empire. He was a Hebrew 
prophet of a new type, for whereas the old prophet 
had, for the most part, more regard to the imme- 
diate present and its outlooks, his eye reached forth 
into the future and foresaw in vision, as his book has 
foretold in Symbol, the fulfilment of the hope for 
which the fathers of his race had lived and died. 

DANIEL, SAMUEL, English poet, born near Taunton ; 
wrote dramas and sonnets; his principal pro- 
duction a “ History of the Civil Wars” of York 
and Lancaster, a poem in seven books; is called 
the “ Well-Englished Daniel,’’ arfd is much admired 
for his style; in prose he wrote a “ History of 
England,” and a “ Defence of Rhyme,” which 
Swinburne pronounce@ to be “one of the most 
perfect examples of sound sense, of pure style, and 
of just judgment in the literature of criticism ”’; 
he is associated with Warner and Drayton as having 
given birth to “a poetry which has devoted itself 
to extol the glory of England ” (1562-1619). 

DANIELL, JOHN FREDERICK, a _ distinguished 
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Essays,” and “ Fa oe gg to Chemical P@ilo- 
sophy”’; invented a hygrometer and an electric , 
oe (1790-1845). 

DANIELL, WILLIAM, an eminent draughtsman ; 
spent his early life in India; author of “ Oriental 
Scenery,” in six folio vols. (1769-1837). 

DANITES, or Destroying Angels, a band of Mormons 
organised to prevent the entrance into Mormon 
territory of other than Mormon immigrants, but 
whose leader, for a massacre they perpetrated, was 
in 1827 ee and shot. 

DANNECKER, J N HEINRICH VON, a distin- 
guished a sculptor, born near tree Malley and 
educated by the Duke of Wurtemberg, who had 
become his patron; became professor of Sculpture 
in the Academy st Stuttgart; his earlier subjects 
were from the Greek mythology, and his later 
Christian, the principal of the latter being a colossal 
** Christ,”’ which he took eight years to complete ; 
he executed also busts of contemporaries, which are 
wonderful in expression, such as those of Schiller, 
Lavater, and Gluck; ‘“ Ariadne on the Panth 
is regarded as his masterpiece (1758-1841). 

D’ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE, Italian poet, playwright, 
and novelist. Born in Pescara, on the Adriatic 
coast, he went to Rome in his twenties after publish- 
ing a book of poems at the age of 18. He took to 
political writing about 1900, and urged the expansion 
of Italy and entered Parliament. During the Great 
War he served in the Italian Air Force, and dropped 
thousands of pamphlets of his own composition on 
Vienna. In 1920 he became internationally famous 
by capturing Fiume (q.v.), and he then retired into 
private life (1864- We 

DANTE ALIGHIERI, the great poet of Italy, ‘‘ the 
voice of ten silent centuries,” born in Florence ; was 
of noble birth; showed early a great passion for 
learning; learned all that the schools and universi- 
ties of the time could teach him “* better than most ”’ ; 
fought as a soldier; did service as a citizen; at 
thirty-five filled the office of chief magistrate of 
Florence; had, while but a boy of ten, “‘met a 
certain Beatrice Portinari, a beautiful girl of his 
own age and rank, and had grown up in partial 
sight of her, in some distant intercourse with her,” 
who became to him the ideal of all that was pure 
and noble and good; ‘‘ made a great figure in his 
poem and a great figure in his life’’; she died in 
1290; he married another, ‘‘ Gemma di Donati; 
in some civic Guelf-Ghibelline strife he was expelled 
the city, and his property confiscated; tried hard 
to recover it, but could not, and was doomed, 
“whenever caught, to be burned alive’; invited 
to confess his guilt and return, he sternly answered : 
‘Tf I cannot return without calling myself guilty, I 
will never return.’’’ From this moment he was 
without home in this world; and “ the great soul 
of Dante, homeless on earth, made its home more 
and more in that awful other world... over 
which this time-world, with its Flgrences and 
banishments, flutters as an unreal shadow.’’ Dante’s 
heart, brooding over it in speechless thought and 
awe, burst forth at length into ‘‘ Mystic unfathom- 
able song,” and his ‘‘ Divine Comedy ”’ (g.v.), the 
most remarkable of all modern books, was the 
result. He died after finishing it, not yet very old, 
at the age of 56. He lies buried in his death-city, 
Ravenna. The Florentines begged back his body 
in a century after, but the Ravenna people would 
not give it. Of the poet’s other works the “* Vita 
Nuova,” a love poem in prose and verse, and ‘“‘ De 


Monarchia,” a political @reatise, are the best known 
(1265-1321). ” ews Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero- 
Worship,” and Dean Plumptre’s “ Life of Dante.” 


DANTON, GEORGES JACQUES, “ The Titan of the 
Forlorn Hope” of the French Revolution, born at 
Arcis-sur-Aube; an advocate by profession, found 
Paris and his country in revolt, rose to the front of 
the strife, and threw himself again and again into 
the breach; founded the Cordeliers’ Club in 1790, 
and with Marat and Robespierre formed the famous 
triumvirate ; Robespierre (¢g.v.) viewed him with 
jealousy, held him suspect, had him arrested, brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, the severity of 
whose proceedings under him Danton had condemned, 
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himself scaffol began 
within kim as he thought of his wife. His last 
words ¥ were to Gamson the headsman: ‘ Thou wilt 
show my head to the people, it is worth showing ” 
(1750-1704), See Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution.” 
DAWERIY. Ot DANZIG, a free city under the protectorate 
the League of Nations, once a Hanse town, on the 
Vietutas 4 m. from the mouth; one of the great 


Europe; it is traversed by canals, and many of the 
houses are built on piles of wood ; exports grain 
brought down the river on timber rafts from the 

great grain country in the S.; it is the port by which 
Poland obtains access to the san 

DANUBE, THE, the great 2 ES flowing 
river of Europe, 1750 m. in length, rises in the 
Black Forest, and is divided into Upper, Middle, 
and Lower; the Upper extends as far as Pressburg, 
begins to be navigable at Ulm, flows NE. as far as 
Ratisbon, and then bends SE. past Vienna; the 
«Middle e=tends from Pressburg to the Iron Gate, 
“enclosing tween its gorges a series of rapids, below 
Orsova; and the Lower extends from the Iron Gate 
to the Black Sea. It receives numerous tributary 
rivers, 60 of them navigable, in its course; forms 
with them the great water highway of the SE. of 
Europe, and is of avail for traffic to all the races and 
nations whose territories it traverses. 

DANUBE COMMISSION, an international body main- 
taining the liberty of navigation on the Danube 
from Ulm to Braila, set up under the treaty of 
Versailles and including representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Bavaria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania. 

DAPHNE (lit. a laurel), a nymph chased by Apollo, 
transformed into a laurel as he attempted to seize 
her; the tree was thus sacred to the god. 

APHNIS, a Sicilian shepherd, the mythical inventor 
of pastoral poetry 

DAPSANG, the highest of the Karakorum Mountains. 

D’ARBLAY, MADAME (Frances Burney), a distin- 
guished novelist, daughter of Dr, Burney, the 
historian of music; authoress of ‘‘ Evelina” and 
“** Cecilia,”’ the first novels of the time, which brought 
her into connection with all her literary contem- 
poraries, Johnson in chief; left ‘‘ Diary and Letters ”’ 
(1752-1840). 

DARBOY, GEORGES, archbishop of Paris: was a 
defender of the Gallican liberties of the “Church; 
had been assiduous in offices of benevolence during 
the siege of Paris; was arrested as a hostage by the 
Communists, and shot (1813-1871). 

DARBY AND JOAN, a married couple celebrated for 
their mutual attachment, who figured in a popular 
Logi entitled ‘‘ The Happy Old Couple,” published 


n 1735. 

DARBYITES, the Plymouth Brethren (q.v.), from the 
name of ne of their founders, a man of scholarly 
ability and culture, and the chief expounder of their 
views (1800-1882). 

DARDANELLES, a strait extending between the 
Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora, anciently 
called the Hellespont, 40 m. long, from 1 to 4 broad. 
British troops landed here in the spring of 1915 
after a naval bombardment, but were forced to 
evacuate at the end of the year. 

DARDANUS, a son of Zeus and Electra, mythical 
ancestor of the Trojans; originally a king in Greece. 

DARFUR, a district in the @eyptian Soudan, in which 
vegetation is for the most part dormant all the year 
round, except from June to September, when it is 
rank and rich; was snatched from Egypt by the 
Mahdi, but since restored. . 

D’ARGENS, MARQUIS, born at Aix; disinherited 
owing to his misconduct; turned author and wrote 
on philosophy ; became a protégé of Frederick the 
Great, but lost caste with him too, and was deprived 
of his all once more (1704-1771). 

D’ARGENSON, COMTHE, an eminent French statesman, 
head of the police in Paris; introduced lettres de 
cachet, and was a patron of the French philosophes ; 
had the ‘‘ Encyclopédie ’’ dedicated to him; fell 


DARIUS I., eldest son of Hys 


DARIU, 


end, 
DARJEELING, a sanitary station and health resort 


DARLEY, GEORGE, poet and critic, born in Dublin; 


Peloponnesus; d. 405 B.o. 
ARIU 
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SCHEME, a project to plant a colony on bhi 
Atlantic side of the Isthmus r 
carried out that some 1200 left Scotland in in 1608 
establish it, but it ended in disaster owing to 
unhealthy climatic conditions and Spanish 
tion ; William Paterson, the originator of the scheme, 
returned to Scotland With many of his ing oft 


Persians ; subdued subject places 


as India, subdued Thrace and Macedonia, de 2 
war against the Athenians; in 492 B.o. gent ar 
expedition against Greece, which was wrecked in a 
storm off Athos; sent a second, which succeeded in 


crossing over, but was defeated in a famous battle — 


at Marathon, 490 B.o. (521-485 B.c.). 
S IL., called OCHUS or NOTHUS, king of the 
Persians; subject to his eunuchs and his wife 


Parysatis; his reign was a succession of insur- — 


rections; he supported the Spartans against the 
Athenians, to the ascendancy of the former in the 


Iil., surnamed CODOMANNUS, king of the 
Persians, a handsome man and a virtuous; could 
not cope with Alexander of Macedon, but was 
defeated by him in successive engagements at 
Granicus, Issus, and Arbela; was assassinated on 
his flight by Bessus (g.v.), one of his satraps, in 
a B.0.; with him the Persian empire came to an 


in the Lower Himalayas, and the administrative 
headquarters of the district, 7167 ft. above the 
level of the sea; it has greatly increased of late 
years; tea is extensively cultivated in the district. 


author of ‘‘ Sylvia’ and “‘ Nepenthe ’”’; wrote some 
good songs, among them “I’ve been Roaming,” 
once very popular; much belauded by Coleridge ; 
contributed to the Atheneum (1795-1846). 


ARLING, a tributary of the Murray River, in 


D 
Australia, with a length of over 1000 m. 
DARLING 


» GRACE, daughter of the lighthouse keeper 
of one of the Farne Islands, who with her father, 
amid great peril, saved the lives of nine people from 
the wreck of the Forfarshire, on Sept. 7, 1838; died 


of consumption (1815-1842). 
ARLIN 


@, LORD, British judge. He took silk in 
1885, and from 1888 to 1897 he was M.P. for Dept- 
ford. As a King’s Bench judge he was famous for 
his wit. He retired in 1924 and w&s raised to the 
peerage ; is the author of several books (1849- ). 


DAR GTON, a town in S. of Durham, on the Tees, 


with large iron and other works; a considerable 
number of the inhabitants belong to the S&ciety of 


Friends. It is an important railway centre. 
ARMEST 


» JAMES, Orientalist, born in Ierraing 
of Jewish descent; a distinguished Zend scholar 
and authority on Zend literature; in the interpreta- 
tion of the Zend and other ancient literatures was 
of the modern critical school (1849-1894). 


DARMSTADT, the capital of the grand-duchy of 


Hesse, on the Darm, an affluent of the Rhine, 15 m. 
S. of Frankfort; is divided into antold and a new 
town; manufactures tobacco, paper, carpets, 
chemicals, &c. 


DARNLEY, HENRY STUART, LORD, eldest son of 


the Barl of Lennox and grand-nephew of Henry 
VIII. : husband of Queen Mary; was murdered on 
Feb. 5, 1567, im Kirk-o’-Field, which stood on the 
site of the present University of Edinburgh. 


D’ARTAGNAN, the romantic hero of Alexandre 


Dumas’s novels, ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,”’ ““ Twenty 
Years After,’’ and “‘ The Wicomte de Bragelonne.” 


DARTMOOR, moor in Devonshire, a tableland of an 


average height of 1200 ft. above the sea-level, and 
of upwards of 120,000 acres in extent, incapable of 
cultivation, but affording pasturage for sheep, of 
which it breeds a small hardy race; it has rich veins 
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WIN, CHARLES. ROBERT, great English natural- 

") and. biolog&t, born at Shrewsbury, grandson of 
Erasmus Darwin on his father’s pee and of Josiah 
ey ee on his mother’s; studied at Edinburgh 
and Cambridge; in 1831 accompanied as naturalist 
witfout salary the Beagle in her voyage of explora- 
tion in the Southern Seas, on the condition that he 
should have the entire disposal of his collections, 
which he ultimately distributed among various 
ublic institutions; he was absent from England 
or five years, and on his return published his 
“ Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World,” in 1839- 
1843 accounts of the fruits of his researches and 
observations in the departments of geology and 
natural history during that voyage, in 1842 his 
treatise on the “Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs,” and in 1859 his work on the “ Origin 
of Species by Means of Natural Selection,” a work 
which proved epoch-making and went far to revolu- 
tionise thought in the scientific study of life; this 
work was followed by others more or less con- 
firmatory, finishing off with ‘‘ The Descent of Man ”’ 
in 1871, | in which he traced the human race to an 
extinct animal related to that which produced the 
orang-outang, the chimpanzee, and the gorilla. He 
may be said to have taken evolution out of the 
region of pure imagination, and, by giving it a basis 
of fact, to have set it up as a reasonable working 
hypothesis. Prof. A. R. Wallace claimed for 
Darwin “ that he is the Newton of natural history, 
and has ... by his discovery of the law of natural 
selection and his demonstration of the great principles 
of the preservation of useful variations in the struggle 
for life, not only thrown a flood of light on the 
process of development of the whole organic world, 
but also established a firm foundation for the future 
study of nature.” He was buried in Westminster 


Abbey (1809-1882). 
DARWIN 


DARWIN 


» ERASMUS, physician and natural philo- 
sopher, born in Nottinghamshire; studied at Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh; practised medicine in 
Lichfield, and finally settled in Derby; occupied 
his mind with the study of fanciful analogies in 
the differens spheres of nature, and committed his 
views to verse, often not without genuine poetic 
sentiment and melody of expression, while in the 
views themselves there have been recognised 
Occadonal glimpses of true insight, and at times a 
foreshadow of the doctrine developed on strict 
scieysific lines by his illustrious grandson, Charles. 

chief works were the ‘“‘ Botanic Garden” and 
the “ Zoonomia; or, The Laws of Organic Life,” 
deemed, in the philosophy of them, not unworthy 
of criticism by such sane thinkers as Paley and 
Dugald Stewart (1731-1802). 
, SIR: FRANCIS, botanist, third son of 
Cc. R Dargin (g.v.). Carried out researches and 
wrote many papers on botanical subjects (1848- 

) 


DARWIN, SIR GEORGE HOWARD, TE ee 


in 1905 (1845-1912). 
DAR 


DARWIN, LEO 


physicist and astronomer; second son of C 

Darwin (¢.v.). He carried out much work upon tides, 
rotating masses, and the moon ; gappointed Plumian 
professor at Cambridge in 1883 ; president of the 
British Association at the meeting in South Africa 


, SIR HORACH British scientist, fifth son of 
C. R. Darwin (¢.v.); he was intimately connected 
with the work of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Company, of which he was chairman (1851-1928). 
NARD, fourth son of C. R. Darwin; 
took part in several scientific expeditions ; engaged 
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DAUDET 
fon z alme time in army intelligence work; M.P. for 
short period (1850— ). 


i. the theory established by 
that the several species of plants #and 
now in Ae an were not created in their 

present form but have been evolved,by natural 
law of descent, with modifications of structure, 
from cruder forms. See DARWIN, C. R. 
DASENT, SIR GEORGE WEBBE, Icelandic scholar, 
born at St. Vincent, West Indies; studied at 
Oxford; from 1845 to 1870 was assistant-editor of 
the Times ; r ted “The , or Younger, 
Edda’? and Norse tales and sagas; wrote also 
novels, and contributed to reviews and magazines 


(1817-1896). 
COUNTESS, the nom de plume of the Vis- 
countess de Saint-Mars, a French novelist, born at 
Poitiers; in straits for a living, took desperately to 
writing ; treated*of aristocratic life and its hollow 
artificialities and immoralities (1804-1872). 


DASHKOFF, PRINCESS, a Russian lady of note; 
played a part in the conspiracy which ended in the 
elevation of Catharine II. to the throne; was a 
woman of culture; founded the Russian Academy ; 
projected and assisted in the compilation of a 
Russian dictionary; died at Moscow 4744-1818). 

DASYURE, the scientific name for a small Australasian 
marsupial, known popularly as the Native Cat; 
derives its name from its thick grey and white coat 
and bushy tail; of nocturnal habits; found in 
PREAe, Tasmania, New Guinea, and adjacent 

DAUBENTON, LOUIS JEAN MAR a French 
naturalist, born at Montbard; 


e 


TE, 

associated with 
Buffon in the preparation of the first 15 vols. of 
his ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle,”’ and helped him materially 
by the accuracy of his knowledge, as well as his 
literary qualifications; contributed largely to the 
*“* Encyclopédie,” and was 50 years curator of the 
Cabinet of Natural History at Paris (1716-1799). 


DAUBENY, CHARLES, English chemist and botanist, 


author of ‘‘ A Description of Active and Extinct 
Volcanoes,” an ‘Introduction to the Atomic 
Theory,” and other works related to chemistry ; he 


was president of the British Association in 1856 
(1795-1867), 

D’AUBIGNE, JEAN HENRI MERLE, a popular 
Church historian, born near Geneva; studied under 
Neander at Berlin; became pastor at Hamburg, 
court-preacher at Brussels, and professor of Church 
History at Geneva; his reputation rests chiefly on 
his ‘‘ History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century "’ (1794-1872). 

D’AUBIGNE, THEODORE AGRIPPA, a historian, bred 
to the military profession; held appointments 
under Henry IV., on whose assassination he returned 
to Geneva, where he wrote his ‘“ Histoire Uni- 
verselle,”” which had the honour to be burned by 
the common hangman in Paris; was a satirical 
ao ; grandfather to Mme. de Maintenon (1550- 

DAUBIGNY, CHARLES FRANCOIS, a Irench land- 
scape- -painter and skilful etcher, bork in Paris, 
attained distinction as an artist late in life (1817— 


1878). 

D’AUBUSSON, PIERRE, grand-master of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, of French origin; served 
under the Emperor Sigismund against the Turks; 
went to Rhodes; became a knight of St. John, and 
was chosen grand-master; defended Rhodes against 
100,000 Turks, and thus stayed the career of 
Mohammed II., who, after establishing himself in 
Constantinople, was threatening to overrun Europe 
(1423-1503). 

DAUDET, ALPHONSE, a noted French novelist of 
great versatility, born at Nimes, of poor parents; 
early selected literature as his career in life; wrote 
poems and plays, and contributed to the Figaro 
and other journals; worked up into his novels 
characters and situations that had come under his 
own observation, often in too satirical a vein to 
become universally popular; has been likened to 
Dickens in his choice of subjects and style of 
treatment; among his most popular works are 
“ Tartarin of Tarascon,” ‘ Jack,” and “ Kings in 
Exile ’’ (1840-1897). 
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D’AULNOY,* THE COUNTESS, authoress of charm- | DAVID I, king 

ngly written “ Contes des Fées” (Fairy Tales), 0 , | 

= her reputation resis (1650-1705). des at the I aiish a 
DAUMIER, HONORE, a French caricaturist of great | the reign of his bro decease 
© fertility and playfulness of genius, born at Marseilles; | he succeeded xing 2 

became baind in his old age (1808-1879). raid in Eng to his 
DAUN, KARL, German theologian, born at Cassel, | son Henry une 

professor at Heidelberg; sought to ground theology | Battle of th after 


on a philosophic basis, and found what he sought in 
the philosophy of Hegel (1765-1836). 

DAUN, LEOPOLD, GRAF VON, an able Austrian 

general, born at Vienna; distinguished himself by 

3 prudence and valour in the Seven Years’ War, 
gained a victory over Frederick the Great at Kolin 
in 1757, and another at Hochkirch in 1758; could 
prevail little or not at all against Frederick after- 
wards as soon as Frederick saw through his tactics 
(1705-1766). 

DAUPHIN, a name originally givén to the Seigneurs 
of the province of Dauphiné, in allusion to the 
dolphin which several members of the family wore 
as a badge, but in 1349 given to the heir-presumptive 
to the crown of France, when Humbert I., dauphin 
os Vienne, ceded Dauphiné to Philippe of Valois, 
Fe main that the eldest son of the king of 

nce sh8uld assume the name, a title which was 
abolished after the Revolution of 1830. The word 
signifies dolphin in French. 

DAUPHINE, a SW. province of France, of which the 
capital was Grenoble; annexed to the French crown 
under Philippe II. in 1349. 

DAURAT, JEAN, French scholar, a member of the 
Pleiade (q.v.), who-fitgures as one of the leading 
spirits in the fraternity (1507-1588). 

DAVENANT, SIR WIL » an English playwright, 
born at Oxford, who succeeded Ben Jonson as 
poet-laureate, and was for a time manager of Drury 
Lane; was knighted by Charles I. for his zeal in 
the Royalist cause; his theatrical enterprise had 
small success during the Commonwealth, but 
interest in it revived with the Restoration, at which 
time the drama broke loose from the restrictions 
imposed upon it by Puritanism to indulge in shame- 
less licence (1606-1668). 

DAVID, FELICIEN, a French composer, born at 
Vaucluse; author, among other compositions, of 
the ‘“ Desert,” a production which achieved an 
instant and complete triumph; was in his youth an 
ardent disciple of St. Simon (1810-18786). 

painted 


DAVID, GERHARD, a Flemish painter; 
religious subjects, several from the life of Christ 
(1450-1523). 

_DAVID, JACQUES LOUIS, a French historical painter, 
born in Paris; studied in Rome and settled in Paris; 
was carried away with the Revolution; joined the 
Jacobin Club, swore eternal friendship with Robes- 
pierre; designed ‘‘a statue of Nature with two 
mammelles spouting out water” for the deputies 
to drink to, and another of the sovereign people, 
“high as Salisbury steeple ’’; was sentenced to the 
guillotine, but escaped out of regard for his merit 
as an artist; appointed first painter by Napoleon, 
but on the Restoration was banished and went to 
Brussels, where he died; among his paintings are 
“The Oath of the Horatii,’’ ‘‘ The Rape of the 
Sabines,’”’ ‘‘The Death of Socrates,” and ‘ The 
Coronation of Napoleon ”’ (1748-1825). 

DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL, 1ith century B.c., born 
in Bethlehem; tended the flocks of his father; 
slew Goliath with a stone and a sling; was anointed 
by Samuel, succeeded Saul as king; conquered the 
Philistines; set up his throne in Jerusalem, and 
reigned thirty-three years; suffered much from his 
sons, and was succeeded By Solomon; the book of 
Psalms was till recently accepted as wholly his by 
the Church, but that hypothesis no longer stands 
the test of criticism. 

DAVID, PIERRE JEAN, known as David of Angers, a 
French sculptor, born at Angers; came to Paris and 
was pupil of Jacques Louis David (q¢.v.); afterwards 
proceeded to Rome and associated with Canova ; 
executed in Paris a statue of the Great Condé, and 
thereafter the pediment of the Pantheon, his greatest 
work, as well as numerous medallions of great men ; 
on a visit to Weimar he modelled a bust of Goethe 
(1788-18586). 


lived about the 5th century ; archbishop of 
transferred his see to St. David’s ; founded churches, 
opposed Pelagianism, and influenced many by the 
odour of his good name. Festival, March 1. 

DAVIDSON, ANDREW BRUCE, Hebrew scholar and 
professor, born in Aberdeenshire; a most faithful, 
clear, and effective interpreter of the spirit of 
Hebrew literature, and influential for good as few 
men of the time have been in matters of Biblical 
criticism (1831-1902). 

DAVIDSON, JOHN, poet and journalist, born at 
Barrhead, Renfrewshire; wrote novels and plays 
as well as poems (1859-1909). 

DAVIDSON, LORD (Dr. Randall Davidson), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. As a young man he acted as 
domestic chaplain to Queen Victoria; married a 
daughter of Archbishop Tait, and was made Dean of 
Windsor. Successively Bishop of Rochester and 
Winchester, he became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1903, resigning in 1928, in which year he was 
raised to the temporal peerage (1848-1930). 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, Biblical scholar and exegete, 
born near Ballymena; wrote Introductions to the 
Old and the New Testaments; was pioneer in the 
higher criticism (1807-1898). 

DAVIES, BEN, a popular tenor vocalist, born near 
Swansea (1858- ). 

AVIES, SIR H. WALFORD, composer and con- 
rad a t of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 

DAVIES, SIR JOHN, poet and statesman, born in 
Wiltshire; wrote two philosophic poems, ‘* The 
Orchestra,’”’ a poem in which the world is exhibited 
as a dance, and “‘ Nosce Teipsum ” (Know Thyself), 
a& poem on human learning and the immortality of 
the soul; became a favourite with James I., and 
was sent as Attorney-General to Ireland (1569-1626). 

DAVIES, TUDOR, British singer. Of Welsh birth, he 
made his début with the British National Opera 
Company in Bradford, and sang subsequently at the 
principal English festivals and in Paris and America. 
AVIES, WILLIAM HENRY, British poet. Born in 
Newport (Mon.), he, to quote his own words, € picked 
up knowledge among tramps in America, on cattle 
boats and in cummon lodging-houses of England.’) 
He acted as a hawker on coming back from America, 
sang hymns in the street, and published his first 
volume of poems in 1904 at the age of 34, publishing 
several subsequently (1870- ak 

DAVILA, ARRIGO, a celebrated historian, born near 
Padua, brought up in France; served in the French 
army under Henry IV.; did militgry and other 
service in Venice; was assassinated; his great 
work ‘‘ The History of the Civil War in France” 
(1576-1631). 

DAVIS, JEFFERSON, President of the Confederate 
States, born in Kentucky; entered the army; 
fought against the Indians; turned cotton-planter; 
entered Congress as a Democrat; distinguished 
himself in the Mexican war; defended slave- 
holding and the interests of slave-holding States; 
was chosen President of Whe Confederate States: 
headed the conflict with the North; fled on defeat, 
which he was the last to admit; 
imprisoned ; released after two years; retired in 
private life, and wrote a ‘‘ History of the Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government ”’ (1808-1889). 


was arrested and 
i 


DA JOHN, an English navigator, born near Dart- 
; took early to the sea; conducted (1585-— 
1587) three expeditions to the Arctic Seas in quest 

- of a NW. passage to India and China, as far N. as 
73°; discovered the strait which bears his name; 
sailed as pilot in two South Sea expeditions, and 

_ was killed by Japanese pirates near Malacca ; wrote 
the “‘Seaman’s Secrets”’ (1550-1605). 

DAVIS, THOMAS, an Irish patriot, born at Mallow: 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and called to 
the Irish bar ; to journalism in the interest of 

. Trish nationality; founded the Nation newspaper, 
by his contributions to it did much to wake up 
lligence of the cougtry to national interests ; 

Essay on Irish Songs” 


DAVIS CUP, a lawn tennis trophy competed for inter- 
nationally, presented in 1900 by Dwight Davis, a 
wealthy American player, who represented his 
couatry in the first two contests. 

AVIS , strait connecting Baffin Bay with 
the Atlantic, discovered by John Davis (¢.v.). 

DAVITT, MICHAEL, a noted Irish patriot, born in co. 
Mayo, son of a peasant, who, being evicted, settled 
in Lan ; joined the Fenian movement, and 
was sentenced to 15 years’ penal servitude ; released 
on ticket-of-leave after seven years; founded the 

, Land League; was for over a year imprisoned again 

for breaking his ticket-of-leave; published in 1885 

“ Leaves from a Prison Diary”; entered Parliament 
in 1895 for co. Mayo (1846-1906). 

DAVOS-PLATZ, a village 5105 ft. above the sea-level, 
in a valley of the East Grisons; a place frequented 
in winter by invalids suffering from chest disease, 

* the dry air and sunshine that prevail being favourable 

for patients of that class; also a good centre for 
winter sports. 

DAVOUT, LOUIS NICOLAS, Duke of Auerstadt, 
Prince of Eckmiuhl, marshal of France, born at 
Annoux, in Burgundy; was fellow-student with 
Napoleon at the military school in Brienne; entered 
the army in 1788, served in the Revolutionary wars 
under Dumouriez and Desaix, and became general ; 
served under Bonaparte in Egypt; distinguished 

lf at Austerlitz, Auerstadt, Eckmihl, and 
Wagram ; was made governor of Hamburg; accom- 
panied Napoleon to Moscow ; returned to Hamburg, 
and defended it during a siege; was made Minister 
of War in 1815, and assisted Napoleon in his pre- 
parations for the final struggle at Waterloo; com- 
manded the remains of the French army which 
capitulated under the walls of Paris; adhered to the 
Bourbon dynasty on its return, and was made a 
peer ; was famous before all the generals of Napoleon 
for his rigour in discipline (1770-1823). 

DAVY, SIR HUMPHRY, a great English chemist, born 
at Penzance; professor at the Royal Institution, 
London, 1802-1812; conceived early in life a 
passion for the science in which he made so many 
discoveries; made experiments on gases and the 
respiration of them, particularly nitrous oxide and 
carhpnic acid gas; discovered the function of plants 
in decomposing the latter in the atmosphere, prepared 

and potassium by electrolysis of their fused 
hydroxides, proved chlorine to be en element and 
showed its affinity with iodine ; invented the safety- 
lamp, his best-known achievement ; he held appoint- 
ments and lectured in connection with all these 
discoveries and their applications, and received 
knighthood and numerous other honours for his 
services; djed at Geneva (1778-1829). 

DAVY JO *§ LOCKER, the sailors’ familiar name 
for the sea as a place of safe-keeping, though why 
called of Davy Jones is uncertain. 

DAVY-LAMP, a lamp encased in gauze wire which, 
while it admits oxygen to feed the flame, prevents 
communication between the flame and any com- 
bustible or explosive gas outsidé. 

WES, BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES GATES, 
American politician and soldier. Working at the 
Dar, he was compara@vely unknown till he went to 
France in 1917 with the American troops. On his 
return he was made Director of the Budget in 1921, 
and elected Vice-President of the U.S.A. in 1925, 
after the Reparations Commission had called on 
him to preside in 1923 over a committee which 
re-established German finances after the collapse of 
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the mark. In 1929 he came to London as American 
Ambassador and took ay active part in negotiations 
for naval disarmament (1865- ). P 

DAWES PLAN, THE, a scheme to stabilise German | 
currency and reparations payments drawn up m 
1924 by a committee over which Gen. @. G. Dawes 
(g.v.) presided. 

J . SIR WILLIAM BOYD, geologist and 
paleontologist, born in Montgomeryshire; has 
written ‘“‘Caye Hunting,” and “ Early Man in 
Britain,” and in 1882 was employed by the Channel 
Tunnel Committee to make a survey of the French 
and English coasts (1838-1929). 

DAWSON, GEOFFREY, journalist. He was private 
secretary to Lord Milner in South Africa from 1901 
to 1905, became editor of the Times in 1912, resigned 
in 1919, and was reappointed four years later 


(1874- ys 

DAWSON, GEORGE, a@ popular lecturer, born in 
London; educated in Aberdeen and Glasgow; bred 
for the ministry by the Baptist body, and pastor 
of a Baptist church in Birmingham, but resigned 
the post for ministry in a freer atmosphere; took 
to lecturing on a purely secular platform, and 4vas 
for thirty years the most popular lecturer of the 
day; did much to popularise the vieWs of Carfyle 
and Emerson (1821-1876). 

DAWSON, SIR JOHN WILLIAM, geologist and 
naturalist, born in Pictou, Nova Scotia; studied 
in Edinburgh; distinguished himself as a palzon- 
tologist; president of the British Association in 
1886; published in 1872, ‘‘ Story of the Earth and 
Man”; in 1877, “Origin of the World”; and 
later, ‘‘ Geology and History ’’; called in question 
the Darwinian theory as to the origin of species 
(1820-1899). 

DAY, JOHN, a 17th-century English dramatist, con- 
temporary of Ben Jonson; author of the “ Parlia- 
re of Bees,”’ a comedy in which all the characters 
are bees. 

DAY, THOMAS, an eccentric philanthropist, born in 
London; author of ‘“‘ Sandford and Merton”; he 
was a disciple of Rousseau; was a slave-abolitionist 
and a parliamentary reformer (1748-1789). 

DAYAKS. See DYAKS. 

DAYTON, a prosperous town in Ohio, U.S.A., a great 
railway centre, with a court-house of marble, after 
the Parthenon in Athens. 

DAYTONA, town in Florida, U.S.A., with a long stretch 
of firm sand used for motor speed trials. 

D’AZARA, FELIX, a Spanish naturalist, born in 
Aragon; spent 20 years in South America; wrote a 
‘‘ Natural History of the Quadrupeds in Paraguay ”’ 
(1781-1811). 

DEADMAN’S HANDLE, a device attached to the 
control gear of an electric train which ensures that 
the train is automatically brought to rest if the 
driver releases his grip through sudden illness. 

DEAD SEA, called also the Salt Sea and the Asphalt 
Lake, a sea, or lake, in Palestine, formed by the 
waters of the Jordan, 46 m. long, 10 m. broad, and 
in some parts 1300 ft. deep, while its surface is 
1312 ft. below the level of the Meditefranean, just 
as much as Jerusalem is above it; has no outlet; 
its waters, owing to the great heat, evaporate 
rapidly, and are intensely salt; it is enclosed E. 
and W. by steep mountains, which often rise to a 
height of 6000 ft. 

DEAK, FERENCZ, an eminent Hungarian statesman, 
born at Kehida, of an ancient noble Magyar family ; 
his aim for Hungary was the same as that of Cavour 
(q.v.) for Italy, the establishment of constitutional 
government, and he succeeded; standing all along 
as he did from Hungar@an republicanism on the one 
band and Austrian tyranny on the other, he urged 
on the Emperor of Austria the demand of the Diet, 
of which he had become leader, at first without 
effect, but after the humiliation of Austria in 1866, 
all that he asked for was conceded, and the Austrian 
Emperor received the Hungarian crown (1803-1876). 

DEAL, a town, 18 m. ESE. of Canterbury, on the 
E. of Kent, opposite the Goodwin Sands, 89 m. 
from London, with a fine sea-beach ; much resorted 
to for sea-angling. 

DEAN, FOREST OF, a forest of 22,000 acres in the 
W. of Gloucestershire, between the Severn and the 
Wye; the property of the Crown for the most part ; 
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DEAUVILLE, seaside in Normandy, largely isogonal 
frequented by the wealthy and fashionable. DECLINE AND ) FALL OF THE ROMAN 1, the 
DEBORAH, a Hebrew prophetess; reckoned one of coe work of Gibbon, of which the first volun } 


the judges of Israel by her enthusiasm to free her 
people from the yoke of the Canaanites; celebrated 
for her song of exultation over their defeat, instinct 
at once with pious devotion and with revengeful 
feeling (see Judges, 4 and 5); Coleridge calls her 
“this Hebrew Boadicea.” 

DEBRECZEN, a Hungarian town, 130 m. E. of Buda- 
Pesth; is the headquarters of Protestantism in the 
country, and has an amply equipped and a largely 
attended Protestant College; js a seat of manu- 
factures and enjoys a large trade. 

DECAMERON, a collection of a hundred tales, con- 
ceived of as related in ten days at a country-house 
during the plague at Florence; are of a licentious 
aracter, but told with great humour and literary 

s&ill; were written by Boccaccio; published in 
852; the tales have been drawn upon by genera- 
ons of ters, including Chaucer, Shakespeare, 

Keats, and Tennyson. 

DECAMPS, ALEXANDRE GABRIEL, a distinguished 
French painter, born in Paris; brought up as a 
boy among the peasants of Picardy; studied under 
David and Ingres; represented nature as he in his 
Own way saw it, and visited Switzerland and the 
East, where he found materials for original and 
powerful pictures ; his paintings since his death have 
brought great prices (1803-1860). 

DE CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYRAME, an eminent 
botanist, born at Geneva, of Huigaanot: descent ; 
studied in Paris; attracted the attention of Cuvier 
and Lamarck, whom he assisted in their researches ; 
published his ‘‘ Flore Francaise,” in six vols.; 
became professor at Montpellier, and then at Geneva ; 
is the historical successor of Jussieu; his great 
contribution to botanical science is connected with 
the classification of plants (1778-1841). 

DECA’TUR, STEPHEN, an American naval com- 
modore; distinguished for his feats of valour 
displayed in the war with Tripoli and with England 
(1779-1820). 

DECCAN, a triangular plateau of from 2000 to 8000 ft. 
of elevation in the Indian peninsula, extending 8. 
of the Vindhya Mountains; is densely peopled, and 
contains some of the richest soil in the globe. 

DECEMBER, the twelfth month of the year, so called, 

~  4,e. tenth, by the Romans, as their year began with 


March. 

DECEMVIRS, the patricians of Rome, with Consular 
powers, appointed in 450 B.o. to prepare a code of 
laws for the Republic, which, after being agreed 
upon, were committed first to ten, then to twelve 
tables, and set up in the Forum that all might read 
and know the law they lived under. 

DECIUS, Rgman emperor from 249 to 251; was a 
cruel persecutor of the Christians; perished in a 
morass fighting with the Goths, who were a constant 
thorn in his side all through his reign. 

DECIUS MUS, the name of three Romans, father, son, 
and grandson, who on separate critical emergencies 
(340, 295, 279 B.o.) devoted themselves in sacrifice 
to the infernal gods in order to secure victory to the 
Roman arms; the name is mostly employed 
ironically. 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, THE, was passed by 
Parliament in 1689; it declared William and Mary 
King and Queen "of Eagland in succession to 
James II., and laid down regulations for their 
successors ; in declaring the rights and liberties of 
the English people it provided for the supremacy of 
the Parliament in all matters affecting religion and 


law 

DECLINATION, the name given in astronomy to what 
corresponds to latitude in geography ; it is measured 
in degrees north or south of the celestial equator. 

DECLINATION, MAGNBTIO, the angle between the 
true north and the direction in which the compass 
needle points. In this country the declination was 
124+ degrees west in 1930, and is decreasing at the 
rate of about two-fifths of a degree per year. In the 


DEFAUCONPRET, French littérateur ; 
(1767-1843). 
DEFENDER O 


DEFFAND, MARIE, 


DEFOR: DANIEL, author of *‘ Robinson Crusoe,”’ born 


DE FOREST, LEE, American scientist, who 


DE GREEF, ARTHUR, Belgian pianist. 


ublished in 1776. 

ALS, THE, a collection of laws added 
canon law of the Church of Rome, be 
yoilien of the Popes to cases submitted to 

time for adjudication. 

DEE “DOCTOR R JOHN, an astrologer and alcheustell 
he claimed to have power of transmuting base 
metal into gold ane of invo spirits; became 
pease of Manchester College (15 7-1608). J 

EEMSTER, the title of a judge in the Isle of Man, ~ 
such officiating for the northern part and one 
for the southern. . » | 

translator of ; G 
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the novels of Sir Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper 


F THE FAITH, a title conferred by 
Pope Leo X. in 1521 upon Ps VIII. for his 
defence of the Catholic faith in a treatise against 
Luther, and retained ever since by the sovereigns 
of England, though revoked by Pope Paul III. in 
1535 in consequence of Henry’s apostasy. 
MARQUISE DU, a woman of 
society, famed for her wit and gallantry; corre- 
sponded with the eminent philosophers of the time, 
in particular Voltaire, as well as with Horace 
Walpole; her letters are especially brilliant, and 
display great. shrewdness; she is characterised by 
Prof. Saintsbury as “ the typical: French lady of 
the eighteenth century’”’; she became blind in 
1753, but retained her relish for society, though at 
length she entered a convent, where she died (1697- 


in London ; trained for the Dissenting ministry ; 
turned to business, but took chiefly to politics ; 
was a zealous supporter of William III.; his ironical 
treatise, ‘‘The Shortest Way with Dissenters” 
(1703), which, treated seriously, was burned by 
order of the House of Commons, led to his imprison- 
ment and exposed him for three days to the pillory, 
amidst the cheers, however, not the jeers, of the 
mob; in prison wrote a ‘‘ Hymn to the Pillory,”’ 
and started his Review; on his release he was 
employed on political missions, and wrote a 
** History of the Union,’’ which he contributed to 
promote. The closing years of his life were occupied 
mainly with literary work, and it was then, in 1719, 
he produced his world-famous ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” ; 
has been described as ‘‘ master of the art of forging 
a story and imposing it on the word for truth.” 
Wrote also ‘‘ Captain Singleton,’ “A Journal of 
the Plague Year,”’ and ‘“‘A Tour through Great 
Britain ’’ (1661-1731). 

evoted 


himself to the study of wireless; employed by the 
U.S. navy to design the first high-power station; 
invented the triode valve, thus making possiBle the* 
later developments in radio-telegraphy ; carried out 
experiments on phonofilms, later known as talkies 
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(1872- ). 
DEGAS, EDGAR HILAIRE GERMAIN, French 
painter. Born in Paris, son of a oe he was 


educated for law, but took to art, and became friendly 
with Manet and other Impressionis He aban- 
doned his historical line of work and started depicting 
modern life, the racecourse, cafés, and theatres 
providing him with ample material. He lived to 
see his ‘‘ Dancers,” originally sold for £20, go to 
America for £17,400, a record price for the work of 
a living artist (1834-1917). 


DEGE’RANDO, BARON, a French philanthropist and 


philosopher, born at Lyons, of Italian descent; 
wrote “* History of Philosoyhy,”’ long in repute as 
the best French work on the subject (1772-1842). 
After tour- 
ing in most of the chief cities of Hurope he made his 
London début in 1888; he also composed several 
pieces for piano and orchestra (1862-— 
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DEIANEIRA, the wife of Hercules, whose death she 


of Paris, and was betrayed by her to the Greeks. 
KAMAR, a town in Syria, once the capital 
of the Druses, on a terrace in the heart of the 
ee 
DEISM, belief on purely rational grounds in the 
existence of God, and distinguished from theism as 


fens providence 
of pier of various shades, who 
in England, se the 17th and 18th centuries, discarded 
revelatio the supernatural generally, and 
sought : found religion on a purely rational basis. 

PRIAZET. VIRGINIE, a celebrated French actress, 
bogn in Paris ; made her début at five years of age 
(1798-1875). 

DEKKER, THOMAS, a dramatist, born in London; 
was contemporary of Ben Jonson, Ford, Rowley, 
Webster, and Middleton, with some of whom he 
collaborated in play-writing ; wrote lyrics as well as 
tragedies and light comedies, and prose as well as 
poetry ; the most famous among his prose vores, 
* The Gull’s Hornbook,”” a pamphlet, in which he 
depicts the life of a young gallant; his pamphlets 
are valuable (1570-1641). 

DE LA BECHE, SIR HENRY THOMAS, geologist, born 
in London; wrote the “ Depth and Temperature 
of the Lake of Geneva,” and published a “ Manual 
of Geology’ and the ‘“ Geological Observer” 
was appointed head of the Geological Survey in 
England (1796-1855). 

DELACROIX, EUGENE, a French painter, born at 
Charenton, dep. of Seine; one of the greatest French 
painters of the 19th century; was the head of the 
French Romantic school, a brilliant colourist and a 
daring innovator; his very first success, ‘* Dante 
crossing Acheron in Charon’s Boat,”’ forms an epoch 
in the history of contemporary art; besides his 
pictures, which were numerous, he executed decora- 
tions and produced lithographic illustrations of 
“Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and Goethe’s “‘ Faust” 
(1798-1863). 

DELAGOA BAY, an inlet in the SE. of Africa, E. of 
the Transvaal, subject to Portugal; stretches from 
25° 30’ to 26° 20’ S.; extends 52 m. inland, where 
the Transvaal frontier begins, and between which 
and it a railway of 52 m., constructed by an English 
company, extends. 

DELAMBRE, JEAN JOSEPH, an eminent French 
astronomer, born at Amiens, a pupil of Lalande; 
measured with Méchain the arc of the meridian 
between Dunkirk and Barcelona towards the estab- 
lishment of the metric system; produced numerous 
works of great value, among others ‘‘ Theoretical 
and Practical Astronomy’ and the “ History of 
Astronomy ” (1749-1822). 

DELANE, JOHN THADDEUS, editor of the Times, 
born in London; studied at Oxford; after some 
exnerience as a reporter was put on the staff of the 
Times, and in 1841 became editor, a post he con- 
tinued to hold for 36 years; was the inspiring and 
guiding spirit of the paper, but wrote none of the 
articles (1817-1879). 

DELAROCHE, PAUL, a French historical painter and 
one of the greatest, born in Paris; was the head 
of the modern Eclectic school, so called as holding 
a middle place between the Classical and Romantic 
schools of art; among his early works were “St. 
Vincent de Paul preaching before Louis XIII.” and 
“Joan of Arc before Cardinal Beaufort” the 
subjects of his latest pictures are from history, 
English and French, such as ¥ The Princes in the 
Tower” and ‘“‘ Cromwell contemplating the corpse 
of Charles I1.,” a — work; but the grandest 
monument of "his arteis the group of paintings with 
which he adorned tif wall of the semicircle of the 
Palais des Beaux Arts in Paris, which he completed 
in 1841 (1797-1856). 

DELAUNAY, LE VICOMTE, the nom de plume of 
Mme. Delphine, under which she published her 
“ Parisian Letters.” 
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had been the cause of by giving him the DELAUNAY, LOUIS ARSENE, a great French actor, 
robe which Nessus ( -U.) had sent her as m in Paris; made his début in 1846, retired 1887 
to preserve her hus ’s love; on hearing per NP oy 
fatal result she killed remorse and | DELAVIGNE, CASIMIR, a popular French dynié poet 
. and dramatist, born at Havre; his wat 
US, a son of Priam and Hecuba, second in es and without originality 4793-7848). 
very to Hector ; married Helen after the death | DELAWARE, one of the Atlantic and original States 


ar the American Union, as well as the smallest of 
them; the soil is rather poor, but porcelain clay 
abounds; so named from Lord De la Warr, who 
settled there in 1610. 

DELAWARES, a once powerful North American 
Indian people in whose confederacy of the Five 
Nations were included the Mohicans; their power 
broken by the Iroquois; now settled, like other 
tribes, in the Indian Territory. 

DELCASSE, THEOPHILE, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, born at Pamiers; began life as a journalist ; 
was elected to the Chamber in 1889; became 
Colonial Minister: advocated colonial expansion ; 
dealt skilfully with the Fashoda affair as Foreign 


Minister (1852-1923). 
DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS, mountains cove with 
meee in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” from which the 


Fe obtains a view of the CelestiasCity. ¢ 

D CLUZE, LOUIS CHARLES, a French Com- 
munist, born at Dreux; was imprisoned and trans- 
ported ‘tor his extreme opinions; started a journal, 
the Réveil, in 1868, to advocate the doctrines of the 
International: was mainly answerable for the 
atrocities of the Paris Commune; was killed at the 
barricades (1809-1871). 

DELFT, a Dutch town, 8 m. NW. of Rotterdam, 
once famous for its pottery; is intersected by 
canals; has an important polytechnic school. 

DELGADO, a cape of E. Africa, on the border between 
Zanzibar and Mozambique. 

DELHI, on the Jumna, the capital of India, once the 
capital of the Mogul empire and the centre of the 
Mohammedan power in India; it contains the 
famous palace of Shah Jehan, and the Jama Masjid, 
which occupies the heart of the city and is the 
largest and finest mosque in India, and also owes 
its origin to Shah Jehan; the old city is walled, is 
5+ m. in circumference, and divided into Hindu, 
Mohammedan, and European quarters; it was 
captured by Lord Lake in 1803, and during the 
Mutiny by the Sepoys, but after a siege of seven days 
retaken in 1857. Proclaimed capital of the Indian 
Empire at the Coronation Durbar in 1911. 

DELIBES, LEO, French composer. He studied at the 
Paris conservatoire at the age of 12, sang in the 
Madeleine choir, and then became jointly church 
organist and theatre accompanist. He composed 
several short comic operas, of which the best known 
are “‘ Coppélia,” “‘ Lakmé,” and ‘‘ Le Roi l’a Dit ”’ 
(1836-1891). 

DELILAH, the Philistine woman who beguiled and 
betrayed Samson. 

DELILLE, JACQUES, a French poet, born at Aigues 
Perse, in Auvergne; during the Revolution found 
sanctuary in London; translator of tl® ‘‘ Georgics ”’ 
of Virgil into verse, afterwards the ‘‘ Aneid”’ and 
‘Paradise Lost,’’ besides producing also certain 
didactic and descriptive works ; was a good versifier, 
but properly no poet, and much overrated; died 
blind (1738-1813). 

DELITZSCH, FRANZ, a learned Biblical scholar and 
exegete, born at Leipzig; his commentaries, which 
are numerous, are of a conservative tendency ; he 
wrote on Jewish antiquities, Biblical psychology, 
and Christian apologetics ; was professor at Erlangen 
and Leipzig successivejy, ‘where his influence on the 
students was distinctly marked (1813-1890). 

DELIUS, FREDERICK, British composer. Born in 
Bradford, he left England at 21 for Florida, where 
he stayed two years, returning to Europe to study 
music at Leipzig. He then settled in France at 
Grez-sur-Loing, where he became blind. His best 
known works are “‘A Village Romeo and Juliet ’”’ 
and the incidental music to Flecker’s ‘‘ Hassan ” 


(1863-— ). 

DELIUS, NICOLAUS, a German philologist, born at, 
Bremen; distinguished especially as a student of 
Shakespeare and for his edition of Shakespeare’s 
works (1813-1888). 


DELLA CR sentimental 


Algiers. 

UIS, a writer on State polity, 
born at Geneva, bred to the legal profession; spent 
some six years in England as a refugee; wrote a 
book on the ‘' Constitution of England,” and in 
praise of it, which was received fr a time with high 
favour in the country, but is now no longer regarded 
as an authority ; wrote a “ History of the Flagel- 
lants,” and on “The Union of Scotland with 
England ” (1740-1806). 

DEIORME, a French architect, born_at Lyons; 
studied in Rome; was patronised by Catherine de’ 
Medici; beilt the palace of the Tuileries, and con- 
tributed to the art of building (1518-1577). 

DELORME, MARION, a Frenchwoman celebrated for 
her wit and fascination, born at Chalons-sur-Marne ; 
came to Paris in the reign of Louis XIII., where her 
drawing-room became the rendezvous of all the 
celebrities of the time, many of whom were be- 
witched by her charms; she gave harbour to the 
chiefs of the Fronde, and was about to be arrested 
when she died; the story that her death was a 
feint, and that she had subsequent adventures, is 
distrusted ; she is the subject of a drama by Victor 
Hugo (1612-1650). 

DELOS, the smallest and central island of the Cyclades, 
the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, and where 
the former had a famous oracle; it was, according 
to the Greek mythology, a floating island, and was 
first fixed to the spot by Zeus to provide Leda with 
a place, denied her elsewhere by Hera, in which to 
bring forth her twin offspring; it was at one time 
a centre of Apollo worship, but is now uninhabited, 
a hd frequented at times by shepherds with their 

ocks. 

DELPHI, a town of ancient Greece in Phocis, at the 
foot of Parnassus, where Apollo had a temple, and 
whence he was wont to issue his oracles by the 
mouth of his priestess the Pythia, who when 
receiving the oracle used to sit on a tripod over an 

_~ opening in the ground through which an intoxi- 
cating vapour exhaled, which was deemed the 
breath of the god, and which proved the vehicle of 
her inspiration; the Pythian games were celebrated 


here. 

DELPHIN CLASSICS, an edition of the Greek and 
Roman classics, edited by Bossuct and Huet, assisted 
by thirty-nine scholars, for the use of the dauphin 
of Louis XIV.; of little use now. 

DELPHINE, « novel by Mme. de Staél; presumed to 
be an idealised picture of herself. 

DELUGE, name given to the tradition, common to 
several races, of a flood of such universality as to 
sweep the land, if not the earth, of all its inhabitants, 
except the pair by whom the land was repeopled. 
Geological and archeeological discoveries this century 
tend to give support to the tradition in the main. 

DELVILLE WOOD, a district in France, officially part 
of the Union of South Africa, being presented to 
the Jatter on account of the severe losses among the 
South African troops there in the Great War. 

DEM’ADES, an Athenian orator, a bitter enemy of 
Demosthenes, in the interest of Philip of Macedon ; 
put to death for treason by Antipater, 318 B.o, ; 
was a man of no principle, but a great orator. 

DEMARA’TUS, king of Sparta from 510 to 491 B.o.; 
dispossessed of his crown, fled to Persia and accom- 
panied Xerxes into Greece. 

DEMAVEND, MOUNT, an extinct volcano, the highest 
peak (18,600 ft.) of the Elburz chain, in Persia. 

DEMBEA, a lake, the largest in Abyssinia, being 60 m. 
long and 6000 ft. above the sea-level; from it the 
Blue Nile issues. 

DEMBINSKI, HENRYK, a Polish general, born near 


CRUSCANS, a set of English senti 
phy ogee gh ge 
b | 


the four false Dimitri. 
DEMETRIU; 


the happy), king of Syria in 95, died in 84 B.c. 
DEMETRIUS PHALER 


goddess of the 16a 
and sister of Ze d ranks with him bDe 
twelve great gods phe 
goddess of agriculture, and the gi the 
earth’s fruits; known to the Romans as Ceres. 

EMETRIUS, the name of two kings of Macedonia 
who ruled over the cotatry, the first from 290 to 


289 B.c., and the second from 240 to 229 B.o. 
EMET. S, or D the e of several 
sovereigns of Russia, and of four adventurers called 


S I, Soter (i.e. saviour), king of Syria 
from 162 to 150 B.c.; was grandson of Antiochus 
the Great. D. IL, Nicator (i.e. conqueror), king of 
Syria from 143 to 125 B.c. D. IL, Euceros (i.e. — 


EUS, an eminent Athenian — 
orator, statesman, and historian, born at Phalerus, 
a seaport of Athens; was held in high honour in ~ 
Athens for a time as its political head, but fell into 
dishonour, after which he lived in retirement and gave 
himself up to literary pursuits; died from the bite © 
of an asp; left a number of works (345-283 B.0o.). 

DEMIDOFF, a Russian family distinguished for their 
wealth, descended from a serf of Peter the Great, 
who amassed a large fortune by manufacturing ~ 
firearms for the Emperor, and was raised by him 
to the rank of nobility; his successors were distin- 
guished in the arts, in arms, and literature; Anatol 
in particular, who travelled over the SE. of Europe, 
and wrote an account of his travels, a work mag- 
nificently illustrated. 

DEMIURGUS, a name employed by Plato to denote 
the world-soul, the medium by which the idea is 
made real, the spiritual made material, the many 
made one, and adopted by the Gnostics to denote 
the world-maker as a being derived from God, but 
estranged from God, being environed in matter, 
which they regarded as evil, and so incapable as 
such of redeeming the soul from matter, from evil, 
such as the God of the Jews, and the Son of that 
God, conceived of as manifest in flesh. 

DEMOCRACY, defined by Abraham Lincoln to be 
government of the people by the people and for the 
people, has found in Great Britain its main home, 
the British race seeming to have a natural genius 
for self-government. It was in the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, “‘to make the world safe for 
democracy ” that the Great War was fought; but 
in the years that followed many nations in Europe 
replaced the system with autocracies. 

DEMOCRATS, a political party in the United States 
that contends for the rights of the several States to 
self-government as against undue centralisation. 

DEMOCRITUS, a Greek philosopher, born in A®dera, 
Thrace, of wealthy parents; spent his patrimony 
in travel, gathered knowledge from far andenear, 4 
and gave the fruits of it in a series of writings to his 
contemporary compatriots, only fragments of which 
remain, though they must have come down com- 
paratively entire to Cicero’s time, who compares 
them for splendour and music of eloquence to 
Plato’s; his philosophy was called the Atomic, as 
he traced the universe to its ultimate goots in com- 
binations of atoms, in quality the same but in 
quantity different, and referred all life and sensation 
to movements in them, while he regarded quiescence 
as the summum bonum; he has been called the 
Laughing Philosopher from, it is alleged, his habit 
of laughing at the éollies of mankind (460-370 B.o.). 

DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR, a pseudonym under which 
Burton published his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

DEMOGEOT, French ae born at Paris; wrote 
a history of literature, chiefl¥ French (1808-1894). 

DEMOGORGON, a terrible deity, the tyrant of the 
elves and fairies, who must all appear before him _- 
once every five years to give an account of their 
doings; referred to in the poems of Milton and 
Spenser. 


— Ft his life in England to 
escape, as re cee ts from persecution in France ; 
became a friend of Newton, and a Fellow of the 
a lll at and was of such eminence as a 

tician that he was asked to arbitrate 
between the claims of Newton and Leibnitz to the 
invention of fluxions (1667-1754). 

, or ON, a name which Socrates gave to 
an inner divine instinct which corresponds to one’s 
destiny, and guides him in the way he should go to 
fulfil it, and is more or less potent in a man according 

to his purity of soul. 

DEMONOLOGY, that branch of learning which deals 
existence and @haracter of evil spirits ; 
among many primitive races the belief in such 

j takes the forn? of animism. 
oe maeeaN. hs yy an eminent mathema- 
in Madura, S. India; was professor of 
Majiiema ev dk in London University from 1828 till 
death, though he resigned the appointment for 
a —— in consequence of the rejection of a candidate, 
James Martineau, for the chair of logic, on account 
of his religious opinions; wrote treatises on almost 
every department of mathematics, on arithmetic, 
algebra, trigonometry, differential and integral 
calculus, the last pronounced to be ‘‘ the most 
complete treatise on the subject ever produced in 
_, ”; wrote also ‘* Formal Logic” (1806- 


DEMOSTHENES, the great Athenian orator, born in 
Athens; had many impediments to overcome to 
succeed in the profession, but by ingenious methods 
and indomitable perseverance he subdued them all, 
and became the first orator not of Greece only, but 
of all antiquity ; a stammer in his speech he over- 

came by practising with pebbles in his mouth, and 

, a natural diffidence by declaiming on the sea-beach 
amid the noise of the waves; while he acquired 
a perfect mastery of the Greek language by binding 

: himself down to copy five times over in succession 

P Thucydides’ ‘* History of the Peloponnesian War” ; 
he employed 15 years of his life in denunciation of 
Philip of Macedon, who was bent on subjugating 
his country ; pronounced against him his immortal 
“ Philippics’*” and ‘‘ Olynthiacs”’; took part in 
the battle of Cheronea, and continued the struggle 
even after Philip’s death ; on the death of Alexander 
he gave his services as an orator to the confederated 
Greeks, and in the end made away with himself by 
poison so as not to fall into the hands of Antipater 
(385-322 B.c.). See CTESIPHON. 

DEMPSTER, THOMAS, a learned Scotsman, born in 
Aberdeenshire; held several professorships on the 
Continent: was the author of ‘‘ Historia Ecclesi- 
astica Gentis Seotorum,” a work of great learning, 
but of questionable veracity, which has been re- 
printed by the Bannatyne Club; his last days were 
embittered by the infidelity of his wife (1579-1625). 

DENARIUS, a silver coin among the Romans, first 
coined in 269 B.c., and worth 84d.; originally equal 
to 10 of the copper coins called as. 

H, the county town of Denbighshire, in the 
Vale of the Clwyd, 30 m. W. of Chester; manu- 
factgres shoes and leather. 

* DENBIG GHSHIRE, a county in North Wales, of rugged 
hills and fertile vales, 40 m. long and 17 m. on an 
average broad, with a coalfield in the NE., and with 
mines of iron, lead, and slate. 

DENDERA, a village in Upper Egypt, on the left bank 
of the Nile, 28 m. N. of Thebes, on the site of ancient 
Tentyra, vath the ruins of a temple of Hathor in 
almost perfect preservation; on the ceiling of a 
portico of the building was found a zodiac, now in 
the museum of the Louvrein Paris; the temple dates 
from the period of Cleopatra and the early Roman 
emperors, and has sculptured —— of that queen 
and her son Ceesarion. 

DENGUE, a fever peculiar to the tropics, occurs in 
hot weather, and attacks one suddenly with high 
temperature and vio gut pains, and after a relapse 
returns in a milder*form and leaves the patient 
very weak. 
ENHAM, DIXON, an English traveller, companion 

of Clapperton; visited Bornu and Lake Chad 
(1785-1828). 
DENHAM, SIR JOHN, an English poet, 


born at 


re, 
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ABRAHAM, mathematician, born in| Dublin, the son of a an Irish judge; took to gambling 


and squandered we neenDeny ; was wabenpy 
his marriage, and his d gave way ; is best 

as the author of “ Cooper’s Hill, * a desc ee 
thang interspersed with reflections, and written i” 
smooth flowing verse (1615-1669). e 

DENINA, CARLO, an Italian historian, born in Pied- 
mont ; banished from Italy for a cynical remark 
injurious to the monks; paid court to Frederick 
the Great in Berlin, where he lived a good while, 
and became eventually imperial librarian in Paris 
under Napoleon (1731-1813). 

DENIS, a king of Portugal from 1279 to 1325; the 
Sounder ch the University of Coimbra and the Order 
of Chris 

DENIS, ST., the apostle of the Gauls, the first bishop 
of Paris, ‘and the patron saint of France ; suffered 
martyrdom in 270. 

DENIS, ST., a to 6 m. N. of Paris, within the line 
of the fortifications, with an abbey which contains 
the remains of St. Denis, and became the mausoleum 
of the kings of France. 

DENISON, WARD, philanthropist; distinguished 
by his self-denying benevolent labours in the @ast 
End of London (1840-1870). 

DENISON, GEORGE ANTHONY, a@hdeacon® of 
Taunton, born in Notts; was charged with holding 
views on the eucharist inconsistent with the teaching 
of the Church of England, first condemned and then 
acquitted on appeal; a staunch High Churchman, 
and equally opposed to Broad Church and Low 
(1805-1896). 

DENISON, JOHN EVELYN, Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1858 to 1872, brother of the above ; 
—- Viscount Ossington on retirement (1800- 

DENMAN, LORD, Lord Chief Justice of England from 
1832 to 1850, born in London; with Brougham was 
counsel for Queen Caroline (1779-1854). 

DENMARK, the smallest of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms, consisting of Jutland, the northern part 
of Sleswig, and an archipelago of islands in the 
Baltic Sea ; divided into 18 counties, and is less than 
half the size of Scotland; is a low-lying country, 
no place in it more above the sea-level than 500 ft., 
and as a consequence has no river to speak of, only 
meres or lakes; the land is laid out in cornfields and 
grazing pastures; there are very few minerals. but 
abundance of clay for porcelain; while the exports 
consist chiefly of horses, cattle, swine, hams, and 
butter; the government is constitutional, and the 
established religion Lutheran. 

DENNEWITZ, a village in Brandenburg, 40 m. SW. of 
Berlin, where Marshal Ney with 70,000 was defeated 
by Marshal Bulow with 50,000 in 1813. 

DENNIS, JOHN, a would-be dramatist and critic, born 
in London, in constant broils with the wits of his 
time ; his productions were worth little, and he is 
chiefly remembered for his attacks on Addison and 
Pope, and for the ridicule these attacks brought 
down at their hands on his own head, from Pope in 
“Narrative of the Frenzy of John Dennis,” and 
** damnation to everlasting fame” in th®‘‘ Dunciad ” : 
he became blind, and was sunk in poverty, when 
Pope wrote a prologue to a play produced for his 
benefit (1657-1734). 

DENS, PETER, a Catholic theologian, born at Boom, 
near Antwerp; author of a work entitled ‘‘ Theo- 
logia Moralis et Dogmatica,’”’ a minute and casuistic 
vindication in catechetical form of the tenets of the 
Catholic Church, and in use as a text-book in 
Catholic colleges (1690-1775). 

DENTATUS, MANLIUS CURIUS, a Roman of the old 
stamp; as consul gained two victories over rival 
States and two triumphs in one year; drove 
Pyrrhus out of Italy (275 B.o.), and brought to 
Rome immense booty, of which he would take 
nothing to himself; in his retirement took to tilling 
a small farm with his own hand. 

DENVER, the capital of Colorado, U.S., on a plain 
5196 ft. above the sea-level; originally founded as 
a mining station in 1858, now a large and flourishing 
and well-appointed town; is the centre of a large 
trade, and a great mining district. 

DEODAR, a small protected independent State in the 
NW. of Gujarat, India. 

DEODORAKI, a glacier in the Caucasus Mountains. 
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‘ DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT, a tel torial division in France 
instituted in 1790, wider ¥ ch the old division in 
a) neces was broken up; each department, of 

A — gheee are now 87, is broken up into arron- 

DEPPING, asearned French historian, born at Munster : 
wrote a “‘ History of Normandy,” and on “ Trade 
of Europe with the Levant ’’ (1784-1853). 

DEPRESS! ON, or cyclone, an area of low pressure 
round which the wind circulates in an anti-clockwise 
direction in the northern hemisphere; at the centre 
there is an upward current of air which frequently 
gives rise to rainfall. As a rule cyclones move 
across the British Isles in an eastward or south- 
eastward direction. 

DEPTFORD, a suburb of London on the §. bank of the 

es; once with an extensive Government 
dockyard and arsenal, the site of it purchased by 
the soporation of London as a market for foreign 


cattle. 

DE QUINCEY, THOMAS, a great English prose writer, 
born in Manchester; son of a merchant called 
Quincey ; his father dying, he was placed under a 
g@ardian, who put him to school, from which in the 
end he ran away, wandered about in Wales for a 
tine, and By-and-by found his way to London; in 
1803 was sent to Oxford, which in 1807 he left in 
disgust; it was here as an anodyne he took to 
opium, and acquired that habit which was the bane 
of his life ; on leaving Oxford he went to Bath beside 
his mother, where he formed a connection by which 
he was introduced to Wordsworth and Southey, 
and led to settle to literary work at Grasmere, in 
the Lake District; here he wrote for the reviews 
and magazines, particularly Blackwood’s, till in 
1821 he went up to London and published his 

Confessions” under the nom de plume of ‘‘ The 
English Opium-Eater ”: leaving Grasmere in 1828 
he settled in Edinburgh, and at Polton, near Lass- 
wade, where he died; is characterised by Stopford 
Brooke as‘ owing to the overlapping and involved 
melody of his style, one of our best, as he is one of 
our most various, miscellaneous writers ’’; he was a 
writer of very varied ability and acquirement 
(1785-1859). 

DERATING ACT, a measure passed in 1929 under 
which a large part of local rates on industry were 
transferred to the State, and which at the same time 
effected reform of local government, chiefly the 
abolition of Boards of Guardians. 

DERBEND, capital of Russian Daghestan, on the W. 
of the Caspian Sea, 140 m. NW. of Baku. 

DERBY, county town of Derbyshire, on the Derwent, 
with manufactures of silk, cotton, hosiery, lace, 
porcelain, &c.; it is the centre of a great railway 
system. 

DERBY, CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS OF, wife of the 
7th Earl, who was taken prisoner at Worcester in 
1651, and was beheaded at Bolton; famous for her 
gallant defence of Lathom House against the 
Parliamentary forces, which she was obliged to 
surrender ; lived to see the Restoration; d. 1663. 

DERBY, 1474 EARL OF, British statesman, born at 
Knowsley Hall, Lancashire; entered Parliament in 
1820 in the Whig interest, and was bailed as an 
accession to their ranks by the Whigs; supported 
the cause of reform ; in 1830 became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland under Earl Grey’s administration: 
introduced a coercive measure against the Repeal 
agitation of O’Connell; contributed to the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832; seceded from the Whigs 
in 1834, and became Colonial Secretary in 1845 under 
a Conservative administration, but when Sir Robert 
Peel brought in a bill to gepeal the Corn Laws, he 
retired from the Cabinet, and in 1848 became the 
head of the Protectionist party as Karl of Derby, 
to which title he succeeded in 1851; was after that 
Prime Minister three times over, and it was with his 
sanction Disraeli carried his Reform Act of 1867; 
he resigned his Premiership in 1868, and the last 
speech he made was against the Irish Disestablish- 
ment Bill; was distinguished for his scholarship as 
well as his oratory, and gave proof of this by his 
scholarly translation of the ‘‘ Iliad” of Homer 
(1799-1869). 

DERBY, 15TH EARL OF, eldest son of the preceding ; 
entered Parliament as Lord Stanley in 1848; was 
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siete ft cet Dee of 
retired in 1878; in 


follow him in the matter of Home Rule, 
the Unionist ranks; was a man of sound and cool 
judgment, and took a deep interest in economic 
questions (1826-1893). 
DERBY, 17TH EARL OF, British politician. After 
serving in the Guards he entered the House of 
Commons in 1892, and®was Lord Roberts’ private 


secretary during part of the Boer War. In 1900 he 
became financial secretary to War Office, in 
1903 Postmaster-General, and su ed to the 


earldom in 1908. During the Great War he 
organised the Derby Scheme (g.v.), and fom 4 
to 1920 was British Ambassador in Paris. ] 
cae ners as an owner of racehorses — 

DERBY DAY, usually held on the first Wednesday in 
June, being the second day of the Summer Meeting 
at Epsom, on which the Derby Stakes for colts and 
fillies three years old are competed for, so called as 
having been started by the 12th Earl of Derby in 
1780; the day used to be held as a London holiday, 
and the race is still remarkable for the enormous 
crowd of spectators. The stakes range between 
£5000 and £6000, though in total several millions 
of pounds are at stake. 

DERBY a method of recruiting introduced 
in 1915, whereby a man could “attest” and wait 
for his “‘ group ”’ to be called up. ‘“*‘ Groups” were 
divided according to age and whether the recruit 
was married or single. 

DERBYSHIRE, a northern midland county of England, 
hilly in the N., undulating and pastoral in the &., 
and with coalfields in the E.; abounds in minerals, 
and is more a manufacturing and mining county 
than an agricultural. 

DERG, LOUGH, an expansion of the waters of the 
Shannon, Ireland, 24 m. long, from 2 to 6 broad; 
also a small lake in the S. of Donegal, with small 
islands, one of which, Station Island, was, as the 
reputed entrance to St. Patrick’s Purgatory, a place 
of pilgrimage to thousands at one time. 

DE ROBECK, SIR JOHN MICHAEL, British admiral. 
He entered the navy at the age of 15, and in 1915 
was given command of the naval forces at Gallipoli ; 
he was made an admiral in 1920 and given charge of 
the Mediterranean Fleet (1862-1928). 

DERRICK, a temporary crane used on board ships; 
so named after a Tyburn hangman of the 17th 
century. 

DE RUYTER. See RUYTER. 

DERVISHES, a name given to members of certain 
mendicant orders connected with the Mohammedan 
faith in the East. Of these there are various classes, 
under different regulations, and wearing distinctive 
costumes, with their special observances of dearotion, 
and all presumed to lead an austere life; some live 
in monasteries, and others go wandering ¢bout,, 
while some of them show their religious fervour in 
excited whirling dances, and others in howlings ; 
all are religious fanatics in their way, held sacred 
by the Moslems. é 

DERWENTWATER, one of the most beautiful of the 
Cumberland lakes, in the S. of the county, formed 
by the river Derwent; extends 8S. fgom Keswick ; 
is over 3 m. long, and over 1 m. broad; is dotted 
with wooded islands, and is overlooked by Skiddaw ; 
it abounds with perch. 

DERWENTWATER, EARL OF, a Jacobite leader; was 
8rd Earl and the last; several warrants were issued 
for his apprehensien in 1714; he joined the Jacobite 
rising in 1715; was taken prisoner at Preston, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill, London, next year, after 
trial in Westminster Hall, .onfession of guilt, and 
pleadings on his behalf with*the king (1689-1716). 

DERZHAVEN, GABRIEL, a Russian lyric poet, born 
at Kasan; rose from the ranks as a common soldier _, 
to the highest offices in the State under the Hmpress 
Catherine II. and her successors; retired into 
private life, and gave himself up to poetry; the 


he is best known js his “ Address to 
(1743-1816) 


against the  bapeions for two months ; 

parte to the East, and in 1799 

uered Upper Egypt; contributed effectively 

to success at Marengo, and fell d dead at the 
moment of victory, shot by a musket-ball; he was 
an upright and a chiv ue 
as “the just Sultan - 
good general ”’ (1768-180"g. 
POAAUGIERS, MARC, a celebrated French composer 
songs and vau esis “stands second to 


oo a light ng-writer, * and is by some 
eed = him (1772-1837). 
D T, PIERRE J OSEPH, a French surgeon, born 


in dep. * of ace they lag ; his works contributed 
largely to the progress of surgery (1744-1795). 

DESBARRES, JOSEPH FREDERICK, military engineer 
and hydrographer, aide-de-camp of General Wolfe at 
Quebec; fortified Quebec; surveyed the St. 
Lawrence; revised the maps of the American coast 
at the outbreak of the American war; died at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 102 (1722-1824). 
ESCAMPS, a French painter, born at Dunkirk; 
painted village scenes (1714-1791). 

DESCARTES, RENE, the father of modern philosophy, 
born at La Haye, in Touraine; was educated at 
the Jesuit College of La Fléche, where he made 
rapid progress in all that his masters could teach 
i but soon grew sceptical as to their methods of 

; “resolved, on the completion of his 

a to bid adieu to all school and book learning, 
and henceforth to gain knowledge only from himself, 
and from the great book of the world, from nature 
and the observation of man”; in 1616 he entered 
the army of the Prince of Orange, and after a service 
of five years quitted it to visit various centres of 
interest on the Continent; made a considerable 

| stay in Paris; finally abandoned his native land in 
eg 1629, and betook himself to seclusion in Holland in 
order to live there, unknown and undisturbed, 

‘ wholly for philosophy and the prosecution of his 
scientific projects; here, though not without 
vexatious opposition from the theologians, he lived 
twenty years, till in 1649, at the invitation of 
Christina of Sweden, he left for Stockholm, where, 
the severe climate proving too much for him, he was 
carried off by pneumonia next year; Descartes’ 
Dhilosophy starts with Doubt, and by one single 
step it arrives at Certainty ; “ if I doubt, it is plain I 
exist,”’ and from this certainty, that is, the existence 
of the thinking subject, he deduces his whole system ; 
it all comes from the formula Cogito, ergo sum, “I 
think, therefore I exist,”” that is, the thinking ego 
exists; in which thinking philosophy ere long sums 
the universe up, regarding it as a void, without 
thought; Descartes’ philosophy is all compre- 
hended in two works, his ‘“‘ Discourse on Method,” 
and his “ Meditations. *”* His mathematical con- 

« tribations included the introduction of co-ordinates 
Age method of undetermined coefficients (1596— 

DESCHAMPS, EMILE, a French poet, born at Bourges, 
one of the chiefs of the Romantic school (1795-1871). 

DESCHAMPS, EUSTACHE, a French poet, born at 
Vertus, in Champagne; studied in Orleans Uni- 
versity; tfavelled over Europe; had his estate 
Pillaged by the English, whom, in consequence, he 
Was. never weary of abusing; his poems are 
humerous, and, except one, all short, consisting of 
ballads, as many as 1175 of them, a form of com- 
position which he is said to have invented; his 
works deal extensively in satire%1328—1415). 

DESDEMONA, the wife of Othello the Moor, who, in 
Shakespeare's play of that name, kills her on a 
groundiess insinuaticg of infidelity, to his bitter 
remorse. 

DESEZE, a French advocate, had the courage, along 
With advocate Tronchet, to defend Louis XVI. 
when dragged to judgment by the Convention; he 
was imprisoned for a time, but escaped the scaffold ; 
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on the return of the Bourbons*be wasemade a peer 
non’ 1828). 
OINES, the lanpent pity in Iowa, U.S., and the 


founded in 184 
OU ULINS, one of the most strfking 


in the French Revolution, born at Guise, in@ 
cardy; studied for the bar in the @ame @ollege 
with Robespierre, but never practised, owing to a 
stutter in his speech; was early seized with the 
revolutionary fever, and was the first to excite the 
same fever in the Parisian mob; was one of the 
ablest advocates of the levelling prncioles of the 
Revolution ; associated himself with Mirabeau 
and then with Danton in — i them out, and 
even supported Robespierre in the extreme course 
he took; but his heart was moved to relent when he 
thought’ of the misery the guillotine was working 
among the innocent families of its victims; with 
Danton he woulg fain have brought the Reign of 
Terror to a close; for this he was treated as a 
renegade, put under arrest at the instance of 
Robespierre, subjected to trial, sentenced to death, 
and led off to the place of execution; his young 
wife, for interfering in his behalf, was arraigned and 
condemned, and sent to the guillotine a fort@ght 
after him (1760-1794). 

DE SOTO, FERNANDO, a Spanish advenfurer; sefved 
under Pizarro in Peru; was sent by the Emperor 
Charles V. of Spain to conquer Florida, penetrated 
as far as the Mississippi; worn out with fatigue in 
quest of gold, died of fever, and was buried in the 
river (1496-1542). 

DES PERIERS, BONAVENTURE, a French humanist 
and story-teller, born in Burgundy;  valet-de- 
chambre of Margaret of Valois; wrote ‘‘ Cymbalum 
Mundi,” a satirical production, in which, as a 
disciple of Lucian, he holds up to ridicule the 
religious beliefs of his day; also ‘‘ Novelles Recréa- 
tions et Joyeux Devis,” a collection of some 129 
short stories admirably told; was one of the first 
prose-writers of the century, and is presumed to be 
the author of the ‘‘ Heptameron,” ascribed to 
Margaret of Valois; d. 1544. 

DESPRE’AUX. See BOILEAU. 

DESSALINES, JEAN JACQUES, emperor of Haryti, 
born in Guinea, W. Africa, a negro imported into 
Hayti as a slave; on the emancipation of the 
slaves there he acquired great influence among the 
insurgents, and by his cruelties compelled the 
French to quit the island, upon which he was raised 
to the governorship, and by-and-by was able to 
declare himself emperor, but his tyranny provoked 
a revolt, in which he perished (1760-1806). 

DESSAU, a North German town, the capital of Anhalt, 
on the Mulde, affluent of the Elbe, some 70 m. SW. 
of Berlin; it is at once manufacturing and trading. 

DESTOUCHES, PHILIPPE, a French dramatist, born 

at Tours; his plays were comedies, and he wrote 
17, all excellent (1680-1754) ; also a French painter 
(1790-1884). 
DETAILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE EDOUARD, an eminent 
French painter of military subjects; born in Paris; 
studied under Meissonier ; painted g“‘ The Con- 
querors,” “‘ The Passing Regiment,”’ and ** Saluting 
the Wounded ” (1848-1912). 

DETMOLD, capital of Lippe, 47 m. SW. of Hanover, 
with a bronze colossal statue of Arminius near by. 
DETROIT, the largest city in Michigan, U.S., a great 
manufacturing and commercial centre, situated on 
a@ river of the same name, which connects Lake St. 
Clair with Lake Erie; is one of the oldest places in 
the States, and dates from 1670, at which time it 
came into the possession of the French; is a well- 
built city, with varied manufactures and a large 
trade, particularly in® grain and other natural 

products. 

DETTINGEN, 4 village in Bavaria, where an army of 
English, Hanoverians, and Austrians under George 
II., in 1743, defeated the French under Duc de 
Noailles. 

DEUCA’LION, in Greek mythology the son of Pro- 
metheus, who, with his wife Pyrrha, by means of an 
ark which he built, was saved from a flood which 
for nine days overwhelmed the land of Hellas. On 
the subsidence of the flood they consulted the 
oracle at Delphi as to re-peopling the land with 
inhabitants, when they were told by Themis, the 
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Pythia at. the time, to throw the bones of their 
mother over their heads behind them. For a time 
the meaning of e€ was a puzzle, but the 


e€ OI 
dier wit of the wife found it out; upon which 
they took stones and threw them over their heads, 
© when the stones he threw were changed into men 
and thoséshe threw were changed into women. 
DEUTERONOMY (i.e. the Second Law), the fifth book 
of the Pentateuch, and so called as the re-statement 
and re-enforcement, as it were, by Moses of the 
Divine law proclaimed in the wilderness. The 
Mosaic authorship of this book has been called in 
question, though it is allowed to be instinct with 
the spirit of the religion instituted by Moses, and it 
is considered to have been conceived at a time when 
that religion with its ritual was established in 
Jerusalem, in order to confirm faith in the Divine 
origin and sanction of the observances there. 
DEUTSCH, EMANUEL, a _ distinguished Hebrew 
scholar, born at Neisse, in Silesia, of Jewish descent ; 
was trained from his boyhood to familiarity with 
the Hebrew and Chaldean languages; studied under 
Boeckh at the university of Berlin; came to 
England, and in 1855 obtained a post in the library 
@ the British Museum; had made a special study of 
the “* Talmud,” on which he wrote a brilliant article 
for the Quarterly Review, to the great interest of 
many; his ambition was to write an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, but he did not live to accom- 
plish it; died at Alexandria, whither he had gone 
in the hope of prolonging his days (1829-1873). 
DEUTZ, a Prussian town on the Rhine, opposite 
Cologne, now incorporated with the latter. 
DEUX PONTS, French name for Zweibrticken (¢.v.). 
DEVA, the original Hindu name for the deity, meaning 
the shining one. 

DE VALERA, EAMON, Irish politician. Born in New 
York of an Irish mother and Spanish father, he went 
to Ireland as a boy, took a degree there, and in 1917 
became President of the Gaelic League. Arrested 
for revolutionary propaganda, he was released in 
1918, returned to the House of Commons, though 
never taking his seat, and as leader of Sinn Fein 
(g.v.) proclaimed himself President of the Irish 
Republic. Several times arrested, he escaped to 
New York to raise funds, and returned to carry on 
guerilla warfare against England, outrages being 
committed in London as well as in Ireland. He 
refused to acknowledge the Irish Treaty (¢.v.) and 
carried on a campaign against the Irish Free State 
without success (1889— ). 

DEVANAG’ARI, the characters in which Sanskrit 
works are printed. 

DEV’ENTER, a town in Holland, in the province of 
Overyssel, 55 m. SE. of Amsterdam; has carpet 
manufactures; is celebrated for its ginger-bread ; 
was the locality of the Brotherhood of Common 
Life, with which the life and work of Thomas a 
Kempis are associated. 

DE VERE, SIR AUBREY, poet, born in co. Limerick, 
Ireland; author of ‘Julian the Apostate” and 
other dramatic and historical poetical dramas; a 
master of the sonnet (1788-1846). 

DE VERE, PHOMAS AUBREY, poet and prose writer, 
born in co, Limerick, son of the preceding ; educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin; wrote poetical dramas 
of *‘ Alexander the Great’’ and ‘“ St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ”’; his first poem ‘‘ The Waldenses” ; 
also publiehed critical essays (1814-1902). 

DEVIL, THE, a being regarded in Scripture as having 
a personal existence, and, so far as this world is 
concerned, @ universal spiritual presence, as every- 
where thwarting the purposes of God and marring 
the destiny of man; only since the introduction of 
Christianity, whith derives all evil as well as good 
from within, he has come to be regarded less as an 
external than an internal reality, and is identified 
with the ascendancy in the human heart of passions 
native to it, which when subject ennoble it, but when 
supreme debase it. He is properly the spirit that 
deceives man, and decoys him to his eternal ruin 
from truth and righteousness. 

DEVIL’S ISLAND, a famous penal settlement in French 
Guiana, 

DEVIL-WORSHIP, a homage paid by primitive tribes 
to the devil or spirit of evil in the simple-hearted 
belief that he can be bribed from doing them evil. 
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DEVONIAN, the name given to the geol strata 
Poerete Tit, seebdcr aa be cuain toone tn COPE 
and the Old Red Sandstone, which was laid 


arsenal by William III. 
DEVONSHIRE, a county in the 8S. of England, with 
in the N. and Dartmoor in the 8.; is 
fertile in the low country, and enjoys a clima 
favourable to vegetation; it has rich pasture- 
grounds, and abounds in orchards. 
DEVONSHIRE, DUKE OF. See CAVENDISH. 


DEVRIENT, LUDWIG, a popular German actor, born + 


in Berlin, of exceptional dramatic ability, the ablest 
of a family with similar gifts (1784-1832). 

DEWAR, SIR JAMES, physicist, professor af’ Cam- 
bridge and at the Royal Institution; he invented 
the vacuum flask and was the first to liquefy 
hydrogen; he carried out much research on low 
temperature work; president of the British 
Association at Belfast in 1902 (1842-1923). 

D’EWES, SIR SIMONDS, antiquary, born in Dorset- 
shire; bred for the bar; was a member of the 
Long Parliament; left notes on its transactions ; 
took the Puritan side in the Civil War; his “‘ Journal 
of all the Parliaments of Elizabeth” is of value; 
left an ‘‘ Autobiography and Correspondence ”’ 
(1602-1650). 

DE WET, RUDOLF, Boer soldier. He 
won some battles in Natal in 1899, was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the Orange Free State army and 
showed brilliant ability in guerilla warfare. From 
1907 to 1914 he was a member of the Orange Free 
State government. In 1914 he was a leader of the 
rebellion fermented by Germany (1854-1922). 

DE WETTE, WILHELM MARTIN LEBERECHT, a 
German theologian, born near Weimar; studied 
at Jena, professor of Theology ultimately at Basel ; 
was held in high repute as a Biblical critic and 
exegete; contributed largely to theological litera- 
ture; counted a rationalist by the orthodox, and a 
mystic by the rationalists; his chief works “A 
Critical Introduction to the Bible” and a “‘ Manual 
to the New Testament ’”’ (1780-1849). 

DE WITT, JAN, a Dutch statesman, born at Dort; 
elected grand pensionary in 1652; like his father, 
Jacob de Witt, before him, was a declared enemy 
of the House of Orange, and opposed the Stadt- 
holdership, and for a time carried the country along 
with him, but during a war with England his 
influence declined, the Orange party prevailing and 
electing the young Prince of Orange, our William III., 
Stadtholder. He and his brother Cornelius were 
murdered at last by the populace (1625-1672). 

DEWSBURY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
8 m. SW. of Leeds; engaged in the manufacture 
of woollens, blankets, carpets, and yarns, and with 
dye works and iron foundries. € 

, a soluble matter into which the interior 
substance of starch globules is converted be acids» 
or diastase, so called because when viewed by 
polarised light it has the property of turning the 

plane of polarisation to the right. It is used as a 


gum. 

DEXTROSE, a name given to glucose or grape sugar, 
on account of the fact that the plane of polarisation 
of polarised light is turned to the right on passing 


through it. 

DEYSTER, LOUIS DE, a Flemish painter, born at 
Bruges; was of a deeply religious temper, and his 
character was reflected in his choice of subjects, 
such as ‘‘The Death of the Virgin,” ‘“‘ The Resur- 
rection of Christe?’ &c.; he was a recluse (1656- 
L7id) 

DEZOBRY, CHARLES, a French writer, born at St. 
Denis; author of “‘ Rome ix the Time of Augustus ” 
(1798-1871). 

DHAGOBA, a mound with a dome-shaped top, found to 
contain Buddhist relics. 

DHARMA, the name given to the law of Buddha, as 
distinct from the Sangha, which is the Church. 


ea 


'AR, a town in the 8. of the Bombay Presi- 
aS oe Ss eaemb tnd in & district 
VALAGIRI (white mountain), one of the peaks of 
the Himalayas, in Nepal, the third highest, with an 
__ altitude of 26,826 ft. 


discharge of urine, and accompanied with great 
thirst; there are two forms of this disease. 

LA 3’LERETS, @ mountain of the Bernese Alps, 
between the Cantons de Vaud and de Valois, 10,650 


ft. high. 
DIAFOIRUS, THOMAS, the name of two pedantic 
doctors, father and ,s0n, who figure in Moliére’s 


“*Malade Imaginaire. 

a Greek philosopher. born in Melos, one 
of the Cycladesg 5th century B.c., surnamed the 
Atheist, on account of the scorn with which he 
treated the gods of the popular faith, from the rage 
of whose devotees he was obliged to seek safety by 
flight® died in Corinth. 

DIALOGUES OF PLATO, philosophical dialogues, in 
which Socrates figures as the principal interlocutor, 
although the doctrine expounded is rather Plato’s 
than his master’s ; they discuss theology, psychology, 
ethics, wsthetics, politics, physics, and related 
subjects. 

DIALYSIS, the process of separation of colloids (q¢.v.) 
from crystalline substances in a solution, by means 
of a membrane which allows free passage to the 
latter but not to the former. 

DIAMANTE, a Spanish dramatic poet, who plagiarised 
Corneille’s ‘“‘Cid” and passed it off as original. 
Little is known of his life. He was born in 16286. 

DIAMANTINA, a district in Brazil, in the province 

; of Minas Geraes, rich in diamonds. 

' DIAMOND, one of the allotropic forms of carbon, of 
extreme hardness, which has been crystallised in 
the earth by great heat. Most of the world’s supply 
comes from South Africa and Brazil. Famous 
diamonds are: the Hope blue, Kobh-i-noor, Orloff, 
Star of the South, and Cullinan. 

DIAMOND, the name of Newton’s favourite dog that, 
by upsetting a lamp, set fire to MSS. containing 
notes of experiments made over a course of years, 
an irreparable loss. 

DIAMOND NECKLACE AFFAIR. A necklace con- 
sisting of 500 diamonds, and worth £80,000, which 
one Madame de la Motte induced the jeweller who 
“made” it to part with for Marie Antoinette, on 
security of Cardinal de Rohan, and which madame 
made away with, taking it to pieces and disposing 
of the jewels in London; the swindle was first 
discovered when the jeweller presented his bill to 
the queen, who denied all knowledge of the matter; 
this led to a trial which extended over nine months, 
gave rise to great scandal, and ended in the punish- 
ment of the swindler and her husband, the exile of 
De Rohan, and the disgrace of the unhappy, and it 
: believed innocent, queen. See Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miscel- 

nies.’” 

DIAMOND NET, a name given in the Hegelian philo- 
sophy gto “ the connective tissue, so to speak, that 
_ ag at but even Fe a measure ym 
stitutes, the various organs’’ o e universe. ee 

*HEGES IANISM 


DIAMOND STATE, Delaware, U.S., from its small size 
and great wealth. 

DIANA, originally 2 Roman deity, dispenser of light, 
identified at length with the Greek goddess Artemis, 
and from the first with the moon; she was a virgin 
goddess, and gpent her time in the chase, attended 
by her tantiefle ; her temple at Ephesus was one of 
the seven wonders of the world. See ARTEMIS. 

DIANA DE POITIERS, the mistress of Henry II. of 
France, for whom he built the magnificent Chateau 
d’Anet, in Eure-et-Loir; she had a great influence 
over him, and the cruel persecutiong of the Huguenots 
in his reign were due to her instigation (1499-1566). 

DIANA OF FRANCE, the Duchess of Angouléme, the 
natural daughter of Henry II. and the Duchesse de 
Castro (1538-1619). 

DIARB » the largest town in the Kurdistan 
Highlands, on the Tigris, 194 m. NE. of Aleppo, and 
on the highway between Bagdad and Constantinople, 
with a large and busy bazaar. 

, the name of three kings in Ireland who 
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. 
flourished between the 6th and 11th cehturies and 
are conspicuous in Erse legend. 


DIASTASE, a nitrogenous sabstance developed during 


the germination of grain, and having the prope*ty 
of converting starch into dextrine and maltose or 
malt sugar, which undergoes further chgnges einto 
alcohol; this is the essential process in the manu- 
facture of beer. 

DIATOMS, microscopic plants having skeletons of 
silica covering a jelly-like mass; they live and die 
on the bottom of the seas in such numbers that 
thick strata of their remains are formed, as in the 
Miocene beds of the western states of America. 

DIAVOLO, FRA (lit. Brother Devil), Michele Pezza, 
a Calabrian, originally a monk, who left his monas- 
tery and joined a set of bandits, who lent themselves 
to and conducted insurrectionary movements in 
Italy ; taken prisoner by the French, was hanged 
at Naples; Auber® opera, “‘ Fra Diavolo,” has no 
connection with him except the name (1760-1806). 

DIAZ, BARTHELEMY, a Portuguese navigator, sent 
on a voyage of discovery by John II., in the com- 
mand of two ships; sailed down the W. coast of 
Africa and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, w. . 
from the storm that drove him past it, he called the 
Cape of Storms; returning to Lisbon h@®was sup@- 
seded by Vasco da Gama, or rather subordinated to 
him; subsequently accompanied Cabral on his 
voyage to Brazil, and was lost in a storm in 1500. 

DIAZ, MIGUEL, governor of Porto Rico, born in 
Aragon; friend and companion of Columbus; 
suffered from the usual jealousies in enterprises of 
the kind, but prevailed in the end; d. 1514. 

DIAZ, PORFIRIO, Mexican politician. He was as a 
young man one of the leaders of the 1867 revolt 
against the French, and after the 1875 revolt against 
Juarez he became President, remaining in office till 
1911 (1830-1915). 

DIAZ DE LA PENA, NARCISSE, a French painter, 
born at Bordeaux, of Spanish descent ; a landscapist 
of the Romantic school, eminent as a colourist (1809- 


1876). 

DIAZ DEL CASTILLO, BERNAL, historian; accom- 
panied Cortes to Mexico; took part in the conquest, 
and left a graphic, trustworthy account of it; died 
in Mexico, 1593. 

DIAZO COMPOUNDS, organic compounds formed by 
the action of sodium nitrite on aniline and similar 
substances; discovered by Griess, a German 
chemist, in 1860, and are the starting point in the 
manufacture of the azo-dyes. 

DIBDIN, CHARLES, musician, dramatist, and song- 
writer, born in Southampton; began life as an 
actor, invented a dramatic entertainment consist- 
ing of music, songs, and recitations, in which he 
was the sole performer, and of which he was for 
most part the author; wrote some 30 dramatic 
pieces, and it is said 1400 songs; his celebrity is 
wholly due to his sea-songs, which proved of the 
most inspiring quality, and did much to man the 
navy during the war with France; was the author 
of “Tom Bowling”; left an account oghis ‘‘ Pro- 
fessional Life ’’ (1745-1814). 

DIBDIN, THOMAS, dramatic author and song-writer, 
son of the preceding ; was a versatile actor as well 
as an author; wrote a variety of plays, as well as 
humerous songs (1771-1841). 

DIBDIN, THOMAS FROGNALL, bibliographer, nephew 
of Charles Dibdin, born in Calcutta; took orders 
in the Church of England ; held several preferments ; 
wrote several works, all more or less of a biblio- 
graphical character, which give proof of extensive 
research, but are lacking often in accuracy and 
critical judgment; was 8ne of the founders of the 
Roxburghe Club (1776-1847). 

DICZHZ:ARCHUS, an ancient geographer, born at 
Messina, 3rd century B.o.; a disciple of Aristotle. 
DICK, JAMES, a West Indian and London merchant, 
born in Forres; bequeathed £113,787 to encourage 
learning and efficient teaching among the parish 
schoolmasters of Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen shires; 
it is known as the Dick Bequest, and the property 
is vested in a governing body of thirteen duly 

elected (1743-1828). 

DICKENS, CHARLES, celebrated English novelist, 

born at Landport, Portsmouth; son of a navy 
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clerk, latterly in great straits ; was brought up amid 
hardships ; was eant toe soliotter’s office as & cler 
learned shc and*became a reporter, a pos 
ix which he learned much of what afterwards served 
him as an author; wrote sketches for the Monthly 
Me under the name of “‘ Boz” in 1834, and the 
* k Papers” in 18386-1887, which estab- 
lished his popularity; these were succeeded by 
bi Oliver Twist” in 1838, ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” in 
1839, “* David Copperfield,” partly autobiographical, 
in 1849, and others which it is needless to enumerate, 
as they are all known wherever the English language 
is spoken; they were all written with an aim, and 
as Ruskin witnesses, ‘‘ he was entirely right in his 
main drift and purpose in every book he has 
written,” though he thinks we are apt “ to lose 
sight of his wit and insight, because he chooses to 
speak in a circle of stage fire. . . . Allowing for his 
manner of telling them, the tuings he tells us are 
always true’; in 1850 he established the magazine 
Household Words, followed 9 years later by All the 
Year Rownd ; being a born actor, he latterly gave 
public readings from his works, which were im- 
penediy popular, visiting the United States in this 
capacity ; but the strain proved too much for him ; 
ae was sqazed with a fit at his residence, Gad’s Hill, 
near Rochester, on June 8, 1870, and died the 

following morning (1812-1870). 

DICKENS, SIR HENRY FIELDING, lawyer and son 
of the novelist. From 1892 to 1918 he was Recorder 
of Maidstone, and in 1918 became Common Serjeant 
for the City of London (1849- 3 

DICTATOR, a magistrate invested with absolute 
authority in ancient republican Rome in times of 
exigence and danger; the constitution obliged him 
to resign his authority at the end of six months, 
till which time he was free without challenge after- 
wards to do whatever the interest of the common- 
wealth seemed to him to require; the most famous 
dictators were Cincinnatus, Camillus, and Sulla, with 
Ceesar, who was the last to be invested with this 
power ; the office ceased with the fall of the republic, 
or rather, was merged in the perpetual dictatorship 
of the emperor. 

DICTATOR OF LETTERS, Voltaire. 

DICTYS CRETENSIS (i.e. of Crete), the reputed author 
of a narrative of the Trojan war from the birth of 
Paris to the death of Ulysses, extant only in a 
Latin translation; the importance attached to this 
narrative and others ascribed to the same author 
is that they are the source of many of the Greek 
legends we find inwoven from time to time in the 
medisval literature that has come down to us. 
DIDEROT, DENIS, a French philosopher, born at 

Langres, the son of a cutler there; a zealous propa- 
gator of the philosophic ideas of the 18th century, 
and the projector of the famous ‘‘ Encyclopédie,”’ 
which he edited with D’Alembert, and which made 
a great noise in its day, but did not enrich its founder, 
who was in the end driven to offer his library for 
sale to get out of the pecuniary difficulties it involved 
him in; he would have been ruined had not 
Catharine of Russia bought it, left it with him, and 
paid him a salary as librarian. Diderot fought 
hard to obtain a hearing for his philosophical 
opinions; his first book was burnt by order of the 
Parlement de Paris, while for his second he was 
clapped in jail; and all along he had to front the 
most formidable opposition, so formidable that all 
his fellow-workers were ready to yield, and were 
only held to their task by his indomitable resolution 
and unquenchable ardour (1713-1784). 

DIDIUS, JULIANUS, a Roman emperor who in 193 
purchased the imperial _— from the pretorian 
guards, and was after t months murdered by the 
soldiers when Severus was approaching the city. 

DIDO, the daughter of Belus, king of Tyre, and the 
sister of Pygmalion, who, having succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, put Sichseus, her 
husband, to death for the sake of his wealth, where- 
upon she secretly took ship, sailed away from the 
city with the treasure, accompanied by a body of 
disaffected citizens, and founded Carthage, having 
picked up by the way 80 virgins from Cyprus to 
make wives for her male attendants; a neighbour- 
ing chief made suit for her hand, encouraged by her 
subjects, upon which, being bound by an oath of 
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Hellenist (1790-1876). 
DIDYMUS (twin), a surname of St. Thomas; 

the name of a grammarian of Alexandria, a con- 
TeUIPORAT of Cicero, who wrote commentaries on 
omer. 

DIEBITSCH, COUNT VON, a Russian general, born in 
Silesia ; commander-iy,-chief in 1829 of the Russian 
army against Turkey, over the forces of which he 
gained a victory in the Balkans» commissioned to 
suppress a Polish insurrection, he was baffled in his 
efforts, and fell a victim to cholera (1785-1831). 

DIEFFENBACH, LORENZ, a distinguished philologist | 
and ethnologist, born at Ostheim, in the*grand- 
duchy of Hesse; was for 11 years a pastor; in 


end, until his death, librarian at Frankfort-on-the- 
his literary works were numerous and ~ 


Main ; 
varied, chiefly on philological and ethnological — 
subjects, and are monuments of learning (1806- 


1883). 
DIEGO SUAREZ, BAY OF, is situated on the NE. of 
Madagascar, and has been ceded to France, 
DIELECTRIC, electrical term for the insulating material 
separating the plates of a condenser. 
IEMEN, ANTONY VAN, governor of the Dutch 
possessions in India, born in Holland ; was a zealous 
coloniser; at his instance Abel Tasman was sent 
to explore the South Seas, when he discovered the 
island which he named after him Van Diemen’s 
Land, now Tasmania after the discoverer (1593- 


DIEPENBECK, ABRAHAM VAN, a Flemish painter 
and engraver (1599-1675). 

DIEPPE, a French seaport on the English Channel, 
at the mouth of the river Arques, 93 m. NW. of 
Paris; a watering and bathing place, with fisheries 
and a good foreign trade. 

DIES IRAE (lit. the Day of Wrath), a Latin hymn on 
the Last Judgment, so called from its first words, 
based on Zeph. i. 14-18; it is ascribed to.a monk 
of the name of Thomas de Celano, who died in 1255, 
and there are several translations of it in English, 
besides a paraphrastic rendering in the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” by Scott, and it is also the 
subject of a number of musical compositions. _ 

DIESEL, RUDOLF, engineer, professor at Munich; 
inventor of the Diesel engine (1858-1913). , 

DIESEL ENGINE, an internal combustion engine 
using heavy oil as a fuel; the heat necessary to 
ignite oil is supplied by the compression of air in 
the cylinder. SN ee 

DIET, a convention of the princes, dignitaries, and 
delegates of the German empire, for legislative or 
administrative purposes, of which the most important 
historically are those diets which were held at Augs- 
burg in 1518, at Worms in 1521, at Nureyiberg in 
1528, 1524, at Spires in 1526, 1529, at Augsburg 
‘in 1580, at Cologne in 1530, at Worms in 2536, at 
Frankfort in 1539, at Ratisbon in 1541, at Spire’ 
in 1544, at Augsburg in 1547, 1548, 1550, and at 
Ratisbon in 1622. 

DIETRICH, mayor of Strasburg, at whose request 
Rouget de Lisle composed the “‘ Marseillaise’’; was 
guillotined (1748-1793). 

DIETRICH OF BERN, a favourite hero of German 
legend, who in the “‘ Nibelungen ”’ avenges the death 
of Siegfried, and in the ‘‘ Heldentuch ”’ figures as a 
knight-errant of invulnerable prowess, from whose 
challenge even Siegfried shrinks, hiding himself 
behind Chriemhilda’s veil; has been identified with 
Theodoric the Great, king of the Ostrogoths. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT (God and my Right), the 
British royal motto, first used by Henry VI. Its 
origin was a parole used gt the battle of Gisors in 


1198. 

DIEZ, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN, a German philologist 
born at Giessen; after service as a volunteer against 
Napoleon, and a tutorship at Utrecht, went to Bonny 
where, advised by Goethe, he commenced the study 
of the Romance languages, and in 18380 became 


= 


pi su and etymology of these languages (1794- 

JUAN MARTIN, a Spanish brigadier-general 

sans bare 8S Veladeld. the son of & penaans : 
guerilla bands, do 


as of me good service 
to his country during the war and been 
promoted ; offending the powers 


: ruling . was charged 
with conspiracy, tried, and executed (1775-1825). 


against it that if light were a 

Wave motion, it should @ass round obstacles as 

does and not leave a shadow; experiment 

showed that light did bend round an obstacle to an 
extent consistent with its small wave-length. 

DIGBY, a seaport on the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia ; 

noted for the curing of pilchards, called from it 


piaay. SIR EVERARD, member of a Roman Catholic 
family; concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
executed (1581-1606). 

DIGBY, SIR KENELM, a son of the preceding; was 
knighted by James I.; served under Charles I.; 
as a privateer defeated a squadron of Venetians, 
and fought against the Algerines; was imprisoned 
for a time as a Royalist; paid court afterwards to 
the Protector; was well received at the Restora- 
tion; was one of the first members of the Royal 
Society, and a man of some learning; wrote treatises 
on the Nature of Bodies and Man’s Soul (1603-1665). 

DIHONG, the name given to the Brahmaputra as it 
traverses Assam; in the rainy season it overflows 
its channel and floods the whole lowlands of the 


country. 

DIJON, the ancient capital of Burgundy, and the 
principal town in the dep. of Céte d’Or, 195 m. SE. 
of Paris, on the canal of Bourgogne; one of the 
finest towns in France, famous for its buildings, 
particularly its churches, and its situation; is a 
centre of manufacture and trade, and a seat of 
learning; the birthplace of many illustrious men, 
including Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
Bossuet, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 

DIKE (i.e. Justice), a Greek goddess, the daughter of 
Zeus and Themis; the guardian of justice and 
judgment, the foe of deceit and violence, and the 
accuser before Zeus of the unjust judge. 

DIKTYS, the fisherman of Seriphos; saved Perseus 
and his mother from the perils of the deep. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY, THE, a society of noblemen 
and gentlemen founded in England in 1734, which 
contributed to correct and purify the public taste 
of the country; their labours were devoted chiefly 
to the study of the relics of ancient Greek art, and 
resulted in the production of works in illustration. 

DILKE, CHARLES WENTWORTH, English critic and 
journalist; served for 20 years in the Navy Pay- 
Office; contributed to the Westminster and other 
reviews ; was proprietor and editor of the Atheneum ; 
started the Daily News ; left literary Papers, edited 
by his grandson (1789-1864). 

PILKEs SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH, English 
Publicist and politician, grandson of the preceding, 
born at Chelsea; called to the bar; travelled in 
America and the English colonies, and wrote a 
record of his travels in his ‘* Greater Britain ”’ ; 
entered Parliament as an extreme Liberal; held 
Office under Gladstone ; from exposures in a divorce 
case had to ratire from public life, but returned after 
@ time (1843-1911). 

DILLMANN, CHRISTIAN, a great German Orientalist, 
born at Illingen, a village of Wiurtemberg; studied 
under Ewald at Tabingen; became professor at 
Kiel, at Giessen, and finally at Berlin; as professor 
of Old Testament exegesis madesa special study of 
the Ethiopic languages, and is the great authority 
upon them; wrote a grammar and a lexicon of 
these, as well as works gn theology (1823-1894). 

DILLON, a general in the service of France, born in 
Dublin; was butchered by his troops near Lille 
(1745-1792). 

N, JOHN, an Irish patriot, born in New York; 
entered Parliament in 1880 as a Parnellite; was 
once suspended and four times. imprisoned for his 
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over-zeal; sat at first for Tipperary, 4nd later for 
East Mayo; in 1891 threw in his lot with the 
M‘Carthyites, and in 1918 succeeded John R d 
on leaden of the Irish Parliamentary Party (1651- 
2 ) 

DIMANCHE, M. (Mr. Sunday), a characte Meliére’s 
“Don Juan,” the type of an honest merchant, whom, 
on presenting his bill, his creditor appeases by his 


politeness. 

DIME, a U:‘S. silver coin, worth the tenth part of a 
dollar, or about fivepence. 

DINAN, an old town in the dep. of Cétes du Nord, 
France, 14 m. S. of St. Malo; most picturesquely 
situated on the top of a steep hill, amid romantic 
scenery, of great archzological interest; the 
birthplace of Duclos. 

DINANT, an old town on the Meuse, 14 m. S. of Namur, 
Belgium; noted for its gingerbread, and formerly 
for its copper wafes, called Dinanderie. The town 
was almost completely destroyed by the Germans 
during the 1914 invasion, but was later rebuilt. 
The Germans entered on August 23, and, declaring 
that the civil population had fired on them, they 
burnt the town and shot 665 of the inhabit@its, 
including 70 women and 40 babies. 

DINAPUR, a town and military station@on the r@ht 
bank of the Ganges, 12 m. NW. of Patna. 
INARCHUS, an orator of the Phocion party in 
Athens, born at Corinth. 

DINARIC ALPS, a range of the Eastern Alps between 
Dalmatia and Bosnia; runs SE. and parallel with 
sue Adee, connecting the Julian Alps with the 

alkans. 

DINDORF, CARL WILHELM, a German philologist, 
born at Leipzig; devoted his life to the study of the 
ancient Greek classics, particularly the dramatists, 
and edited the chief of them, as well as the “ Iliad ”’ 
and ‘‘ Odyssey ” of Homer, with notes; was joint- 
editor with his brothers Ludwig and Hase of the 
“Thesaurus Greece Lingue’”’ of Stephanus (1802- 


1883). 

DINGELSTEDT, FRANZ FERDINAND VON, a German 
poet, novelist, and essayist, born near Marburz; 
was the Duke of Wirtemberg’s librarian at Stuttgart, 
and theatre superintendent at Munich, Weimar, and 
Vienna successively; his poems show delicacy of 
sentiment and graphic power (1814-1881). 

DINGO, the Australian wild dog, usually of a yellow 
colour; fox-like in appearance, but more power- 
fully built; has been tamed by the aborigines for 
hunting purposes. 

DINGWALL, the county town of Ross-shire, at the 
head of the Cromarty Firth. 

DINKAS, an African pastoral people occupying a flat 
country traversed by the White Nile; of good 
stature, clean habits, and semi-civilised manners, 
but ferocious in war. 

DINOCRATES, a Macedonian architect, who, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, rebuilt the Temple of 
Ephesus destroyed by the torch of Erostratus; was 
employed by Alexander in the building of Alexandria. 

DINOSAURS, reptiles which dominated the land in 
the Mesozoic Period; most of them Were bipeds, 
but some, like the brontosaurus and diplodocus, were 
quadrupeds; this group includes the largest land 
animals that ever lived. 

DIOCLETIAN, Roman emperor from 284 to 305, born 
at Salona, in Dalmatia, of obscure parentage; 
having entered the Roman army, served with 
distinction, rose rapidly to the highest rank, and was 
at Chalcedon, after the death of Numerianus, 
invested by the troops with the imperial purple; in 
286 he associated Maximianus with himself as joint- 
emperor, with the titlg of Augustus, and in 292 
resigned the Empire of the West to Constantius 
Chlorus and Galerius, so that the Roman world 
was divided between two emperors in the E. and 
two in the W.; in 303, at the instance of Galerius, 
he commenced and carried on a flerce persecution 
of the Christians, the tenth and fiercest; but in 
305, weary of ruling, he abdicated and retired to 
Salona, where he spent his remaining eight years in 
rustic simplicity of life, cultivating his garden; 
bating his persecution of the Christians, he ruled the 
Roman world wisely and well (245-313). 

DIODATI, JEAN, a Calvinistic theologian, born at 
Lucca; was taken while a child with his family to 
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Geneva; Uistinguished himself there in the course 

of the Reformation as a pastor, a preacher, professor 

of Hebrew, and a professer of theology; translated 

tke Bible into Italian and into French; a nephew 

« of his (Charles) was a schoolfellow and friend of 
Milton, who wrote an elegy on his untimely death 
(1576-1649). 

DIODORUS SICULUS, historian, born in Sicily, of 
the age of Augustus; conceived the idea of writing 
a universal history; spent 30 years at the work; 
produced what he called ‘‘ The Historical Library,” 
which embraced the period from the earliest ages 
to the end of Cesar’s Gallic war, and was divided 
into 40 books, of which only a few survive entire, 
and some fragments of the rest. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS, a Greek historian, born at 
Laerte, in Cilicia; flourished in the 2nd century 
A.D. ; author of “‘ Lives of the Philosophers,”’ a work 
written in 10 books ; is full of interesting information 
regarding the men, but is destitute of critical insight 
into their systems. 

DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA, a Greek philosopher of 
the Ionic school, and an adherent of Anaximenes 
(e@v.), if of any one, being more of an eclectic than 
anything else; took more to physics than philo- 
Sophy; éontributed nothing to the philosophic 
movement of the time. 

DIOGENES THE CYNIC, born in Sinope, in Pontus, 
came to Athens, was attracted to Antisthenes (q.v.), 
and became a disciple; dressed himself in the 
coarsest garb, lived on the plainest diet, slept in the 
porches of the temples, and finally took up his 
dwelling, it is related, in a tub; would not have 
anything to do with what did not contribute to the 
enhancement of life; despised every one who sought 
satisfaction in anything else; is said to have gone 
through the highways and byways of the city at 
noon with a Jantern in quest of an honest man; a man 
himself not to be laughed at or despised; visiting 
Corinth, he was accosted by Alexander the Great: 
“JT am Alexander,” said the king, and “I am 
Diogenes ’”’ was the prompt reply; ‘‘ Can I do any- 
thing to serve you?” continued the king; ‘“‘ Yes, 
stand out of the sunlight,” rejoined the cynic; upon 
which Alexander turned away saying, ‘“‘If I were 
not Alexander, I would be Diogenes’”’; while on a 
voyage to Avgina he fell into the hands of pirates 
and, being sold as a slave, was taken to Corinth; 
died at the latter place (412-323 B.o.). 

DIOGENES THE STOIC, born in Seleucia; a successor 
of Zeno, and head of the school at Athens, 2nd 
century B.C, 

DIOMEDES, king of Argos, called Tydides, from his 
father; was, next to Achilles, the bravest of the 
Greeks at the Trojan war; fought under the pro- 
tection of Athene against both Hector and Atneas, 
and even wounded both Aphrodite and Ares; 
dared along with Ulysses to carry off the palladium 
from Troy; was first in the chariot race in honour 
of Patroclus, and overcame Ajax with the spear. 

DIOMEDES, king of Thrace; fed his horses with 
human flesh, and was killed by Hercules for his 
inhumany . 

DION CASSIUS, a Greek historian, born at Nicrea, in 
Bithynia, about A.D. 155; went to Rome, and 
served under a succession of emperors; wrote a 
“ History of Rome” from Atneas to Alexander 
Severus in 80 books, of which only 18 survive entire ; 
it is of great value, and often referred to. 

DION CHRYSOSTOMUS (Dion with the golden, or 
eloquent, mouth), a celebrated Greek rhetorician, 
born at Prusa, in Bithynia, about the middle of the 
Ist century; inclined to the Platonic and Stoic 
philosophies; came to Rome, and was _ received 
with honour by the Emperors Nerva and Trajan ; is 
famous as an orator and as a writer of pure Attic 


Greek. 

DION OF SYRACUSE, a pupil of Plato, and an austere 
man; was from his austerity obnoxious to his 
pleasure-loving nephew, Dionysius the Younger; 
subjected to banishment; went to Athens; learned 
his estates had been confiscated, and his wife given 
to another; took up arms, drove his nephew from 
the throne, usurped his place, and was assassinated 
in 353 B.o., the citizens finding that in getting rid 
of one tyrant they had but saddled themselves with 
another, and greater. 
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DIONE, a Greek of the earlier m H 
pti eB ee po Be mathe paid en 
of Aphrodite; drops into subordinate place after 
the god’s nuptials with Hera. 

DIONYSIUS t of Syracuse from 
430 to 367 B.o.; at first a private citizen; a 
took inte in public affairs, and played a 
them; entered army, rose to be of the 

tate; subdued the other cities of Sicily, and 
declared war against ; was at by 


the Carthaginians 


spent the rest of his reign, some 20 years, in main 
taining and extending his territory; was distin 
guished, it is said, both-as a poet and a philosopher 
tradition represents as in perpetual terror of 
his life, and taking every preca&ition to guard it 
from attack. 


’ 


DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER, tyrant of Syracuse, son 


of the preceding, succeeded him in 367 B.c. at the 
age of thirty; had never taken part in*public 
affairs; was given over to vicious indulgences, and 
proved incapable of amendment, though Dion (¢.v.) 
tried hard to reform him; was unpopular with the 
citizens, who with the help of Dion, whom he had 
banished, drove him from the throne; returning 
after 10 years, was once more expelled by Timoleon 
of Sicily; betook himself to Corinth, where he 
associated himself with low people, and supported 
himself by keeping a school. 

DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, patriarch from 348, 
a disciple of Origen, and his most illustrious pupil ; 
a firm but judicious defender of the faith against 
the heretics of the time, in particular the Sabellians 
and the Chiliasis; d. 264. 

DIONYSIUS, ST., THE AREOPAGITE (i.e. judge of 
the Areopagus), according to Acts xvii. 34, a convert 
of St. Paul’s; became bishop of Athens, and died a 
martyr in 95; was long regarded as the father of 
mysticism in the Christian Church, on the false 
assumption that he was the author of writings of 
a much later date imbued with a pantheistic idea of 
God and the universe. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS, a Greek historian 
and rhetorician of the age of Augustus; came to 
Italy in 29 B.c., and spent 27 years in Rome, where 
he died ; devoted himself to the study of the Roman 
republic, its history and its people, and recorded the 
result in his ‘‘ Archeologia,”” written in Greek, which 
brings down the narrative to 264 B.c.; it consisted 
of 20 books, of which only 9 have come down to us 
entire; he is the author of works in criticism of the 
orators, poets, and historians of Greece. 

DIONYSIUS PERIEGETES, a Greek geographer who 
lived about the 4th century, and wrote a description 
of the whole earth in hexameters and in a terse and 
elegant style. 

DIONYSUS, the god of the vine or wine; the son of 
Zeus and Semele (g.v.), the ‘‘ twice born,’”’ as plucked 
first from the womb of his dead mother and after- 
wards brought forth from the thigh of Zeus, which 
served to him as his “ incubator.”” See BACCHUS. 


DIOPHANTUS, a Greek mathematician, &orn in 
Alexandria; lived presumably about the 4th 
century ; left works in which algebraic metgods arg 
employed, and is therefore credited with being the 
inventor of algebra. 

DIOPTRE, the unit used for measuring the power of 
alens; itis the reciprocal of its focal length expressed 
in metres, 

DIOSCOR’IDES, a Greek physician, born in Cilicia, 
lived in the 1st century; left a treatise in 5 books 
on materia medica, a work of great research, and 
long the standard authority on the subject. 

DIOSCURI, twin sons of Zeus, Castor and Pollux, a 
stalwart pair of youths, of the Doric stock, the 
former great as a horse-breaker and the latter as a 
boxer; were wershipped at Sparta as guardians of 
the State, and pre-eminently as patrons of gym- 
nastics ; protected the hearth, led the army in war, 
and were the convoy of the traveller by land and 
the voyager by sea, which, as the constellation 
Gemini, they are still held to be. 

DIP, the angle which a magnetic needle makes with 
the horizontal, when it is suspended so that it can 
swing freely in a vertical plane at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian; at the magnetic poles the dip 
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Py 
the formation of a false membrane on the back of 
the throat. The disease has been much less deadly 
since antitoxin treatment was introduced. See 
ANTITOXIN. 


DIPLODOCUS, a large reptile of the Dinosaur family, 
about 50 or 60 feet in length, remains of which have 
been found in America in strata of Jurassic age; it 
was an herbivorous quadruped. 

_DIPPEL, JOHANN KONRA®, a celebrated German 
alchemist ; professed to have discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone * did discover Prussian blue, and an 
animal oil that bears his name (1672-1734). 

DIPPEL’S OIL, an oil obtained from the distillation of 
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DIR the wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, who for her 
cruelty to Antiope, her divorced predecessor, was, 
by Antiope’s two sons, Zethos and Amphion, tied 
to a wild bull and dragged to death, after which her 
carcass was flung by them into a well; the subject 
is represented in a famous antique group by 
Apollonius and Tauriscus. 

DIRECTORY, THE, the name given to the govern- 
ment of France, consisting of a legislative body of 
two chambers, the Council of the Ancients and the 
Council of Five Hundred, which succeeded the fall 
of the Convention, and ruled France from October 27, 
1795, till its overthrow by Bonaparte on the 18th 
Brumaire (November 9, 1799). The Directors 
proper were five in number, and were elected by the 
latter council from a list presented by the former, 
and the chief members of it were Barras and Carnot. 


DIRSCHAU, a thriving town on the Vistula, 21 m. 
SE. of Danzig, with ironworks and a timber trade. 

DIRT TRACK RACING, the sport of riding motor- 
eycles round tracks made of loose earth ; first intro- 
duced from Australia in 1927, it soon attracted 
large crowds of spectators. 

DIS, a name given to Pluto and the nether world over 
which he rules. 

DISCIPLINE, THE TWO BOOKS OF, books of dates 
1561 and 1581, regulative of ecclesiastical order in 
the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, of which the 
ground-plan was drawn up by Knox on the Geneva 


model. 

DISCOBOLUS, THE, an antique statue representing 
the thrower of the discus, in the Louvre, and executed 
by the sculptor Myron. 

DISCORD, THE GODDESS OF, a mischief-making 
divinity, daughter of Night and sister of Mars, who 
on the occasion of the wedding of Thetis with 
Peleus, threw into the hall where all the gods and 
goddesses were assembled a golden apple inscribed 
“To the most Beautiful,” which act gave rise to 
dissensions that both disturbed the peace of Olympus 
_ Ary impartial administration of justice on earth. 
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D ABLISHMENT, the withdrawal of State aid 
from the Church. The question was a political one 

® in E@gland at the end of the 19th century, and talk 
of it was revived when the House of Commons twice 
Tejected the revised Prayer Book of 1927. The 
Church of Ireland was disestablished in 1869 and the 
Church of Wales in 1920. 

DISMAS, ST., the good thief to whom Christ promised 
Paradise as he hung on the cross beside Him. 

DISPERSION.* When white light is refracted at the 
surface between two media, the red rays are deviated 
less than the blue, and the resultant image has a 
eoloured border. This is corrected in optical 
instruments by using two lenses of different glass, 
one compensating for the dispergion of the other, 

DISRAELI, BENJAMIN. See BEACONSFIELD. 


D’ISRAELI, ISAAC, a man of letters, born at Enfield, 
Middlesex; only songf a Spanish Jew settled in 
England, who left him a fortune, which enabled him 
to cultivate his taste for literature ; was the author 
of several works, but is best known by his “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature,”” a work published in six vols., 
full of anecdotes on the quarrels and calamities of 
authors; was never a strict Jew; finally cut the 


connection, and had his children baptised as 
Christians (1766-1848). 

a hymn in 4 lofty and vehement style, 
originally in honour of Bacchus, in celebratioh of 
Bis gavsowa and joys, and secompanied with flute# 
music. 

ITMARSH, a low-lying fertile district in West 
Holstein, between the estuaries of the Elbe and 
the Eider; defended by dykes; it had a legal code 
of its own known as the “ Ditmarisches Landbuch.” 

DITTON, HUMPHRY, author of a book on fiuxions 
(1675-1715). 

DIU, a small Portuguese island, with a port of the 
same name, in the Gulf of Cambay, S. of the peninsula 
of Gujarat, India; was a flourishing place once, and 
contained a famous Hindu temple; inhabited now 
chiefly by fishermen. 

DIVAN, THE, a collection of poems by Hafiz, con- 
taining nearly 6086 odes; also a collection of lyrics 
4 imitation of Goethe, entitled ‘‘ Westéstlicher 

ivan.” 

DIVES, the name given, originally in the Vulgate, to 
the rich man in the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. eo 

DIVIDING RANGE, a range of mountains running E. 
from Melbourne, and then N., dividing®the basi of 
the Murray from the plain extending to the coast. 

DIVINE COMEDY, THE, the great poem of Dante 
Alighieri, consisting of three compartments, 
“Inferno,” ‘‘ Purgatorio,’”’ and ‘‘ Paradiso ”’ ; “‘ three 
kingdoms . . . Dante’s World of Souls...; all 
three making up the true Unseen World, as it 
figured in the Christianity of the Middle Ages”; the 
poem describes how, in a vision, Dante passes 
through hell, purgatory, and heaven, led by Virgil, 
Beatrice, and St. Bernard. See DANTE, and 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship.”’ 

DIVINE DOCTOR, Jean de Ruysbroek, the mystic 
(1294-1381). 

DIVINE PAGAN, Hypatia (q.v.). 

DIVINE RIGHT, a claim on the part of kings, now all 
but extinct, though matter of keen debate at one 
time, that they derive their authority to rule direct 
from the Almighty, and are responsible to no inferior 
power, a right claimed especially on the part of and 
in behalf of the Bourbons in France and the Stuart 
dynasty in England, and the denial of which was 
regarded by them and their partisans as an outrage 
against the ordinance of very Heaven. 

DIXIE LAND, nigger land in U.S. 

DIXMUDE, town in the province of W. Flanders, 
Belgium, on the river Yser 12 m. N. of Ypres. It 
was the scene of much fighting in the autumn of 
1914, and was finally recaptured by the Belgians 
in Sept., 1918. 

DIXON, WILLIAM HEPWORTH, an English writer and 
journalist, born in Manchester; called to the bar, 
but devoted himself to literary work; wrote Lives 
of Howard, Penn, Robert Blake, and Lord Bacon, 
**New America,” ‘“ Spiritual Wives,’ &c.; was 
editor of the Athenwum from 1853 to 1869; died 
suddenly (1821-1879). 

DIZIER, ST., a flourishing French town®30 m. from 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

DJEZZAR (i.e. Butcher), the surname of Achmed 
Pasha, of Acre; was born in Bosnia; was sold 
as a slave, and raised himself by his servility to his 
master to the length of executing his cruellest 
wishes; in 1799 withstood a long siege of Acre by 
Bonaparte, and obliged him to retire (1735-1804). 

DNIEPER, a river of Russia, anciently called the 
Borysthenes, the third largest for volume of water 
in Europe, surpassed only by the Danube and the 
Volga; rises in the grovince of Smolensk, and 
flowing in a generally southerly direction, falls into 
the Black Sea below Kherson after a course of 
1330 m.; it traverses some of the finest provinces 
of the country, and is navigable nearly its entire 
length. 

DNIESTER, a river which takes its rise in Austria, in 
the Carpathians, enters Russia, flows generally in a 
SE. direction past Bender, and after a rapid course 
of 650 m. falls into the Black Sea at Akjerman. 

DOAB, THE, a richly fertile, densely peopled territory 
in the Punjab, between the Jumna and Ganges, and 
extending 500 m. N., that is, as far as the Himalayas ; 
it is the granary of Upper India. ; 
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DOBELL, SIDNEY, t, born at 
Ron under the sea fSldney 
asco soe sonnets on 
uch from weak health (1824-1874). 
DOBEREINER’S LAMP, a light caused by a jet of 


hy en passing over spongy platinum; named 
after Johann Dédbereiner, a German chemist (1780- 


1849). 

DOBROVSKI, JOSEPH, a philologist, born in Gyarmet, 
in Hungary; devoted his life to the study of the 
Bohemian language and literature; wrote a history 
of them, the fruit of immense labour, under which 
his brain gave way more than once; was trained 
among the Jesuits (1753-1829). 

DO Hungarian archeologist; devoted 30 
years of his life to the study of the Magyar language ; 
author of ‘‘ Ancient Monuments of the Magyar 
Language " (1786-1851). 

DOBRUDJA, the part of Rumania between the 
Danube and the Black Sea, a barren, unwholesome 
district ; rears herds of cattle. 

DORSON, "AUSTIN, poet and prose writer, born at 
Plymouth, held appointment in a department of the 

Sermice; wrote ‘‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,’ 
he et in Porcelain,’ ‘‘ Old World Idylls,” in 
verse, and in prose Lives of Fielding, Hogarth, 
Steele, and Goldsmith; contributed extensively to 
the magazines (1840-1921). 
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DOBSON, , portrait-painter, born in London ; 
succeeded Vandyck as king’s serjeant-painter to 
Charles I.; painted the king and members of his 


family and court; supreme in his art prior to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; died in poverty (1610-1646). 

DOCETZ, a sect of heretics in the early Church who 
held that the humanity of Christ was only seeming, 
not real, on the Gnostic or Manichsean theory of the 
py ens impurity and defiling nature of matter or 
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DOCTOR SYNTAX. See COMBE, WILLIAM. 

DOCTORS’ COMMONS, a college of doctors of the 
civil law in London, where they used to eat in 
common, and where eventually a number of the 
courts of law were held. 

DOCTRINAIRES, mere theorisers, particularly on 
social and political questions; applied originally to 
a political party that arose in France in 1815, 
headed by Royer-Collard and represented by Guizot, 
which stood up for a constitutional government that 
should steer clear of acknowledging the divine right 
of kinghood on the one hand and the divine right 
of democracy on the other. 

DODABETTA, the highest peak, 8700 ft., in the 

~ Nilgherries. 

DODD, FRANCIS, British artist. He was one of the 
official artists of the Great War, and connected with 
the New English Art Club (1874- ). 

DODD, DR. WILLIAM, an English divine, born at 
Bourne, Lincolnshire; was one of the royal chap- 
lains ; attracted fashionable audiences as a preacher 
in London, but lived extravagantly, and fell hope- 
lessly intadebt, and into disgrace for the nefarious 
devices he adopted to get out of it; forged a bond 
for £4500 on the Earl of Chesterfield, who had been 
a pupil of his; was arrested, tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to death, a sentence which was carried 
out notwithstanding the great exertions made to 
procure a pardon; wrote a ‘“*Commentary on the 
Bible,” and compiled ‘‘ The Beauties of Shake- 
speare "’ (1729-1777). 

DODDRIDGE, PHILIP, a Nonconformist divine, born 
in London : : was minister at Kebworth, Market 
Harborough, and Northampton successively, and 
much esteemed both as*a man and a teacher; 
suffered from pulmonary complaint; went to 
Lisbon for a change, and died there ; was the 
author of *‘ The Family Expositor,” but is best 
known by his ‘* Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul,’’ and perhaps also by his “* Life of Colonel 
Gardiner ”’ (1702-1751). 

DODERLEIN, LUDWIG, a German philologist, born 
at Jena; became professor of Philology at Erlangen ; 
edited Tacitus, Horace, and other classic authors, 
but his principal works were on the etymology of 
the Latin language (1791-1863). 

DODGER, THE ARTFUL, a young expert in theft and 
other villainies in Dickens’ “‘ Oliver Twist.’ 
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‘hum ming’ 
a A (1833-1898). 
ODINGTON, BUBB, an English policies 
notorious for his fickleness, siding now with this 
party, now with that; worked for and won a 
peerage as Lord Melcombe before he died: with all 
his pretensions, and they were many, a mere flunkey 
at bottom (1691-1762) 

DODO, an ungainly bird’ larger than a turkey, with 
short scaly legs, a big head and bil', short wings and 
tail, and a greyish down plumage, now extinct, 


though it is known to have existed in the Mauritius } 


some 200 years ago. 

DODO’NA, an ancient oracle of Zeus, in Epirug, close 
by a grove of oak trees, from the acim of the 
branches of which the mind of the god was con- 
strued, the interpreters being at length three old 
women; it was more or less a local oracle, and was 
ere long superseded by the more widely known 
oracle of Delphi (¢.v.). 

DODS, MEG, an old landlady of consistently incon- 
sistent qualities in ‘‘ St. Roman’s Well’’; also the 
pseudonym of the authoress of a book on cookery. 

» ROBERT, an English poet, dramatist, and 
publisher; wrote a drama called ‘‘ The Toyshop,” 
which, through Pope’s infiuence, was acted in 
Drury Lane with such success as to enable the 
author to commence business as a bookseller in Pall 
Mall; projected and published the Miscellany, and 
continued to write plays, the most popular 
*“Cleone’’; is best known in connection with his 
“Collection of Old Plays”’; he was a patron of 
Johnson, and much esteemed by him (1703-1764). 

DOEG, a herdsman of Saul (1 Sam. xxi. 7); a name 
applied by Dryden to Elkanah Settle in *“‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel.” 

DOGBERRY, a self-satisfied night constable in *‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 

DOG-DAYS, 20 days before and 20 days after the rising 
of the dog-star Sirius, at present from July 3 to 
August 11. 

DOGE, the name of the chief magistrate of Venice and 
Genoa, elected at first annually and then for life in 
Venice, with, in course of time, powers more and 
more limited, and at length becoming little more than 
a figure-head ; the office ceased with the fall of the 
republic in 1797, as it did in Genoa in 1804. 

DOGGER BANK, a sandbank in the North Sea; a 
great fishing-field extending between Jutland in 
Denmark and Yorkshire in England, though distant 
from both shores, 170 m. long, over 60 m. broad, 
and from 8 to 10 fathoms deep. It was the scene of 
a British naval victory over the Germans in January, 
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1915. 

DOGGETT’S COAT AND BADGE, a prize competed 
for annually by the watermen of the Thames, 
inaugurated in 1715 by, Thomas Doggett, 2 Drury 
Lane actor of George I.’s reign. 

DOGS, ISLE OF, a low-lying projection of a® square 
mile in extent. from the left — of the Thames, 
opposite Greenwich, and 3} m. B. of St. Paul's. 

DOLABELLA, PUBLIUS, son-in- ae of Cicero, a 
profligate man, joined Cesar, and was raised by him 
to the consulship; joined Ceesar’s murderers after 
his death; was declared from his pro gacy a public 
enemy ; driven to bay by a force seit against him, 
ordered. one of his soldiers to kill hira. 

DOLCI, CARLO, a Florentine painter, came of a race 


of artists ; produced many fine works, the subjects 
of them chiefly madonnas, saints, &c. (1616- 
1686). 


DOLCINO, a heresiarch and martyr of the 14th century, 
of the Apostolic Brethren, a sect which rose in 
Piedmont who made themselves obnoxious to the 
Church; was driven to ba} by his persecutors, and 
at last caught and tortured and burnt to death; a 
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similar fate overtook others of the sect, to its 


extermination. 
DOLDRUMS, a zone of the tropics where calms lasting 


for some weeks prevail, broken at times by squalls 
and baffling winds. 


grant of money or food. " ‘The 

came to be —, loonie both to outdoor 

the and the weekly benefit 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


@ learned French humanist, born 


. and 


martyr 

osophic zeal an a,ppinions (1309-1546). 

Y¥, county town of Merioneth, Wales, with 

en manufaztures; Cader Idris, 2929 ft., is in 
the vicinity. 
ROUKL, the name of a noble and illustrious 
Russian family. 
T ZEE, a gulf in Holland into which the 
Ems flows, 8 m. long by 7 broad, and formed by 
inundation of the North Sea. 

DOLLINGER, JOHANN JOSEPH IGNAZ VON, a 
Catholic theologian, born in Bamberg, Bavaria, 
professor of Church History in the University of 
Munich ; head of the Old Catholic party in Germany ; 
was at first a zealous Ultramontanist, but changed 
his opinions and became quite as zealous in opposing 
first, the temporal sovereignty, and then the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, to his excommunication from 
the Church; he was a polemic, and as such wrote 

; extensively on theological and ecclesiastical topics ; 

} lived to a great age, and was much honoured to the 

last (1799-1890). 
DOLLOND, JOHN, a mathematical instrument-maker, 
born in Spitalfields, London, of Dutch descent ; 

r began life as a silk-weaver; made good use of 

J leisure hours in studies bearing mainly on physics ; 

went into partnership with his son, who was an 
optician; made a study of the telescope, suggested 
improvements which commended themselves to the 
Royal Society, and in particular how, by means of a 
combination of lenses, to get rid of the coloured 
ear are in the image (1706-1761). 
DOLMEN, a rude structure of prehistoric date in 
France, equivalent to the cromlech (q.v.), consisting 
of upright unhewn stones supporting one or more 
heavy slabs; long regarded as altars of sacrifice, 
but now believed to be sepulchral monuments; 
found in great numbers in Brittany especially. 
DOLOMITE, a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, 
common in some limestones such as the magnesian 
limestone of Permian age of Yorkshire and Durham, 
and the rocks of the Dolomites of the Eastern Alps. 
OLOMITE ALPS, a limestone mountain range 
forming the S. of the Eastern Alps, in the Tyrol, 
Italy, famous for the remarkable and fantastic 
shapes they assume; named after Dolomieu, a 
— mineralogist, "who studied the geology of 


DOMA?, JEAN, a learned French jurist and friend 
of P. 1, seeneded laws and customs as the reflex 
of political history (1625-1696). 

DOMB. an eminent French agriculturist, born 

® at N@&icy (1771-1818). 

DOM-BOKE (i.e. Doom-book), a code of laws com- 
_. by King Alfred from two prior Saxon codes, 

to which he prefixed the Ten Commandments of 
aT and rules of life from the Christian code of 


DOMBSOW JAN HENRYK, a Polish general, 
served in th@ Polish campaigns against Russia and 
Prussia in 1792-1794; organised a Polish legion 
which did good service in the wars of Napoleon; 
covered the retreat of the French at the Beresina 
in 1812 (1755-1818). 

DOMD a hall under the gcean, near Tunis, 
where the evil spirits and magfcians hold council 
under their chief and pay him homage, according to 
the Continuation of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

DOMENICHI’NO, DOMEIACO ZAMPIERIL, a celebrated 
Italian painter, born at Bologna; studied under 
Calvaert and Caracci; was of the Bolognese school, 
and reckoned one of the first of them; his principal 
works are his “ Communion of St. Jerome,’ 43 now in 
the Vatican, and the ‘“‘ Martyrdom of St. Agnes,” at 
Bologna, the former being regarded as his master- 
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pison: he was the victim of perseoution at the 
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DOMESDAY BOO goons oe (since printed in 2 vols. - 
of the survey all the lands of E England juade 
between 1084. and 1086 at the instance liam 
bays Conqueror for pumposes of taxation; the survey 

included the whole of England, except the four 
northern counties and part of Lancashire, and was 
made by commissioners appointed by the king and 
sent to 5 Pe different districts of the country, where 
cher held courts and registered everything on 
evidence. 

DOMETT, ALFRED, New Zealand politician and 
poet; born in Surrey, went to New Zealand and 
ultimately became a member of the Government ; 
published “‘ Ranolf and Amo ** and other verse ; 
was the o of ‘“* Waring’ in Browning’s poem 
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MINANCE, term used in biology to express the fact 
that when an offspring receives the genes (q.v.) of 
two contrasting characters from its two parents in 
many cases, one of the characters (the dominant) 
will develop to the exclusion of the other, ins#®ad 
of combining; the repressed character (the recessive) 
may reappear in the next generation; Tor example, 
@ cross between pure-bred horned and horniess 
eattle produces offspring which are all hornless, but 
if these were mated some horned animals might be 
found among their descendants. 

DOMINIC DE GUZMAN, ST., saint of the Catholic 
Church, born in Old Castile; distinguished for his 
zeal in the conversion of the heretic; essayed the 
task by simple preaching of the Word; sanctioned 
persecution when persuasion was of no avail; 
countenanced the crusade of Simon de Montfort 
against the Albigenses for their obstinate unbelief, 
and thus established a precedent which was all too 
relentlessly followed by the agents of the Spanish 
Inquisition, the chiefs of which were of the Dominican 
order, so that he is ignominiously remembered as 

he ‘* burner _ slayer of heretics ’’ (1170-1221). 
Festival, Aug. 4 

DOMINICA or DOMINIQUE, the largest and most 
southerly of the Leeward Islands, belonging to 
Britain; one-half of the island is forest, and parts 
of it have never been explored; was discovered by 
antag on Sunday, November 3, 1493, whence 

sg name. 

DOMINICAL or SUNDAY LETTER, is used for calendar 
purposes; each year is given one of the letters A to G 
corresponding to the date of the first Sunday in the 
year; if Jan. 1 falls on a Sunday, A; ona Saturday, 
B; ona Friday, C, etc. A leap year will have two 
letters, one for the first oly months and a second for 
the remainder of the yea: 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, ae ‘SAN DOMINGO, a republic 
forming the E. part of the island of Harti, and 
consisting of two-thirds of it ; it belonged alternately 
to France and Spain till 1865, when, on revolt, the 
Spaniards were expelled, and a republic established ; 
a is San Domingo, and the chief, port Puerto 


DOMINICANS, a religious order of preaching friars, 
founded at Toulouse in 1215 by St. Dominic, to aid 
in the conversion of the heretic Albigenses to the 
faith, and finally established as the order whose 
especial charge it was to guard the orthodoxy of the 

hurch. The order was known by the name of 
Black Friars in England, from their dress; and 
Jacobins in France, from the street of Paris in which 
they had their headquarters. 

DOMINIONS OFFICE, THE, the government depart- 
ment dealing with the self-governing Dominions, 
instituted in 1925, till when its work had been done 
since 1854 by the Colonial Office. 
OMINIS, MARCO ANTONIO DE, a vacillating 
ecclesiastic, born in Dalmatia; was educated by 
the Jesuits; taught mathematics in Padua; wrote 
a treatise in which an explanation was for the first 
time given of the phenomenon of the rainbow; 
became archbishop of Spalatro; falling under 
suspicion he passed over to England, professed 
Protestantism, and was made dean of Windsor: 
reconciled to the Papacy, returned to the Church 
of Rome, and left the country; his sincerity being 
distrusted, was cast into prison, where he died, his 
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body being altarwonds disinterred and burned 
(1566-1624). 
D emperor, son of Vespasian, 


man 

brother of Titus, whom he succeeded in 81, a last 
of, the twelve Ceesars ; Srocetes a, Se expectations 
of*every*one in the beginning of his reign, as he had 
given proof of a licentious and sanguinary character 
beforehand, but soon his conduct changed, and 
fulfilled the worst fears of his subjects; his vanity 
was wounded by the non-success of his arms, and 
his vengeful spirit showed itself in a wholesale 
murder of the citizens; many conspiracies were 
formed against -his life, and he was at length mur- 
dered by an assassin, who had been hired by his 
courtiers and abetted by his wife Domitia, in 96. 

DOMREMY, a small village on the Meuse, in the dep. 
of Vosges; the birthplace of Joan of Arc. 

DON, a Russian river, the angient Tanais; flows 
southward from its source in the province of Tula, 
and after a course of 1153 m. falls into the Sea of 
Azoy; also the name of a river in Aberdeenshire, 
and another in Yorkshire. 

DON JUAN, the member of a distinguished family of 
Seville, who seduces the daughter of a noble, and 
gvhen confronted by her father stabs him to death 
im a duel; he afterwards prepares a feast and 
invites the stone statue of his victim to partake of 
it; the stone statue turns up at the feast, compels 
Don Juan to follow him, and delivers him over to 
the abyss of hell, for the depths of which he had 
qualified himself by his depravity. The story has 
provided plays by Moliére and Corneille, and an 
opera by Mozart. 

DON QUIXOTE, the title of a world-famous book 
written by Miguel Gapvented, in satire of the 
romances of chivalry with which his countrymen 
were so fascinated; the chief character of the 
story gives title to ‘it. a worthy gentleman of La 
Mancha, whose head is so turned by reading tales of 
knight-errantry, that he fancies he is a knight- 
errant himself, sallies forth in quest of adventures, 
and encounters them in the most commonplace 
incidents, among his most ridiculous extravagancies 
being his tilting with the wind-mills, and the over- 
weening regard he has for his Dulcinea del Toboso. 

DONALDSON, JOHN WILLIAM, a philologist, born 
in London; Fellow of Cambridge and tutor of 
Trinity College; author of ‘‘ New Cratylus; or 
Contributions towards a more Accurate Knowledge 
of the Greek Language,”’ a work of great erudition 
and of value to scholars; contributed also to the 
philological study of Latin, and wrote a grammar 
of both languages; he failed when he intruded 

~~ into the field of Biblical criticism (1811-1861). 

DONATELLO, a great Italian sculptor, born at 
Florence, where he was apprenticed to a goldsmith ; 
tried his hand at carving in Jeisure hours; went to 
Rome and studied the monuments of ancient art; 
returned to Florence and executed an ‘* Annuncia- 
tion,” still preserved in a chapel in Santa Croce, 
which was followed by marble statues of St. Peter, 
St. Mark. and St. George, before one of which, that 
of St. Miurk, Michael Angelo exclaimed, ‘‘ Why do 
you not speak to me?’’; he executed tombs and 
figures, or groups in bronze as well as marble; his 
schoolmasters were the sculptors of Greece, and the 
real was his ultimate model (1386-1466). 

DONATI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, an Italian astro- 
nomer, born at Pisa; discoverer of the comet of 
1858, called Donati’s comet (1826-1873). 

DONATISTS, a sect in N. Africa, founded by Donatus, 
bishop of Carthage, in the 4th century, that separated 
from the rest of the Church and formed itself into 
an exclusive communitys with bishops and congre- 
gations of its own, on the ground that no one was 
entitled to be a member of Christ’s body, or an 
overseer of Christ’s flock, Who was not of divine 
election, this stand being taken in the face of an 
attempt, backed by the Emperor Constantine, to 
thrust a bishop on the Church at Carthage, conse- 
crated by an authority that had betrayed and sold 
the Church to the world; Donatus, a rival bishop, 
gave his name to the party ; the members of it 
were subject to cruel persecutions in which they 
gloried, and were annihilated by the Saracens in 
the 7th century. 

DONATUS, ZELIUS, a Latin grammarian and rheto- 


Fislan of the ch eonlitey. the teacher of St. Je 
ae cee grammar known as 


the plays of Terence, 

DONAU, the German name for the Danube. 

DONCASTER, a manufacturing town and important 
coal centre in the West Riding of Yorkshire, well | 
built, in a pleasant country, on the Don, 33m. 8. | 
of York; famous for its races, the St. r in 
particular, called after Colonel St. Leger, F.. } 
instituted them in 17 

DONDRA HEAD, the southern extremity of Ceylon, 
once the site of the capital. 4 

DONEGAL, a county in the NW. of Ireland, in the | 
Irish Free State, the most mountainous in the © 
country ; is mossy and boggy, and is indented along © 
the coast with bays, and fringed with islands. 

DONETZ, a tributary of the Russian Don, the basin 
of which forms one large coalfield, reckoned to be © 
as large as all Yorkshire, and one of the largest of 
any in the world. 

DONGOLA, NEW, a town in Nubia, on the left bank 
of the Nile, above the third cataract, 20° N. and over 
700 m. from Cairo; was founded by the Mamelukes. 

DONIZETTI, GAETANO, a celebrated Italian com- 
poser, born at Bergamo, Lombardy, and studied at 
Bologna; devoted himself to dramatic music; 
produced over 60 operas, among the number “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” the “‘ Daughter of the Regiment,” 
“‘Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ La Favorita,” all well 
known, and all possessing a melodious quality of 
the first order (1797-1848). 

DONNE, JOHN, English poet and divine, born in 
London; a man of good degree; brought up in 
the Catholic faith; after weighing the claims of 
the Romish and Anglican communions, joined the 
latter; married a young lady of sixteen without 
consent of her father, which involved him in trouble 
for a time; was induced to take holy orders by 
King James; was made his chaplain, and finally 
became Dean of St. Paul’s; wrote sermons, some 
200 letters and essays, as well as poems, the latter, 
amid many defects, revealing a soul instinct with 
true poetic fire (1573-1631). 

DONNYBROOK, a village now included in Dublin, 
long celebrated for its fairs and the fights of which 
it was the scene on such occasions. 

DONON, the highest peak of the Vosges Mountains. 

DOO, GEORGE THOMAS, a celebrated English line- 
engraver, and one of the best in his day (1800-1886). 

DOON, a river rendered classic by the muse of Burns, 
which after a course of 30 m. joins the Clyde 2 m. 


S. of Ayr. 

DOORN CASTLE, a Dutch mansion, the residence of 
ex-Kaiser William Il. of Germany after his exile. 
DOPPLER EFFECT, the apparent change in frequency 
when there is a relative movement between the 
source of a wave motion, such as light or sound, 
and the observer; for example, the whisfie of an 
approaching express train appears to be of higher 
pitch than when it is stationary, and of loWer wher 
it is moving away; a star which is moving away 
from the earth has the lines in its spectrum displaced 
towards the red end, one which is approaching 
towards the violet end; this effect is utilised for 
measuring the velocity of a star in the line of 


sight. 

D.O.R.A., Defence of the Realm Act, aSmeasure passed 
in 1916 curtailing the liberty of the subject in many 
ways in order to assist in the prosecution of the 
Great ‘War. Increased powers were given to the 
executive, and hours of shop closing were fixed. 

DORA D’ISTRIA, the pseudonym of Helena Ghika, 
born in Wallackia, of noble birth; distinguished 
for her beauty and accomplishments ; was eminent 
as a linguist; translated the “‘ Iliad ” into German ; 
wrote works, the fruits of Sravels (1829-1888). 

DORAN, JOHN, an English man of letters, born in 
London, of Irish descent; wrote on miscellaneous 
subjects; became editor of the Atheneum and. 
Notes and Queries (1807-1878). 

DORAT, JEAN, a French poet, born at Limoges: a 
Greek scholar; contributed much to the revival of 


gPORCAS 


2 society for making clothing for 
IESTER, the county” town of Dorset, on the 
me; was a Roman town, and contains the ruins 
a Roman amphitheatre. It was the home of 


INE a river in the S. of France, which, after 
anne af 400 ta. falls into the estuary of Garonne ; 
also a dep. through which it flows. 

RE, GUSTAVE, a French painter and designer, 

born in Strasburg ; evinced great power and fertility 

of 4s having, it is alleged, produced more 
than 50, designs; hadé@a wonderful faculty for 
seizing —— and would draw from memory 
pou of faces fe had seen only once; among the 

he illustrated are the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques * 

of Balzac, the works of Rabelais an 

Dang Inferno,” also his 

” “ Don Quixote,’’ Tennyson’s “‘ Idylls,”’ 

Milton’s agg and Coleridge’s ** Ancient Mariner ”’ ; 

among his paintings were ‘‘ Christ Leaving the 

Pretorium,”’ a “* Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem ”’ ; 

he left behind him works of sculpture as well as 

drawings and pictures; his art has been severely 
handled by the critics, and most of all by Ruskin 

(1833-1883). 

RIA, ANDREA, a naval commander, born in Genoa, 

of noble descent, though his parents were poor; 

aman of patriotic instincts; adopted the pro- 
fession of arms at the age of 19; became commander 
of the fleet in 1513; attacked with signal success 
the Turkish corsairs that infested the Mediterranean ; 

served under Francis I. to free his country from a 

faction that threatened its independence, and, by 

his help, succeeded in expelling it; next, in fear of 

the French supremacy, served under Charles V., 

and entering Genoa was hailed as its liberator, and 

received the title of ‘‘ Father and Defender of his 
country ’’; the rest of his long life was one incessant 

2 wrestle with his great rival Barbarossa, the chief 

’ - Ai corsairs, which ended in his defeat (1466— 

| DORIANS, one of the four divisions of the Hellenic 

race, the other three being the Achzans, the olians, 
and the Ionians; at an early period they overran the 
whole Peloponnesus; they were a hardy people, 
of staid habits and earnest character. 

DORIC, the oldest, strongest, and simplest of the four 
Grecian orders of architecture; characterised by 
massive fluted columns without ornament. 

’ @ small mountainous country of ancient 
Greece, S. of Thessaly, and embracing the valley of 
the Pindus. 

DORIS, the wife of Nereus, and mother of the Nereids. 

DORISLAUS, ISAAC, a lawyer, born at Alkmaar, in 
Holland; came to England, and was appointed 
Judge-Advocate ; acted as such at King Charles’s 
trial, and was for that latter offence assassinated at 
the Hague one evening by Royalist cut-throats ; 
his portrait represents him as a man of heavy, deep- 

d, elephantine countenance, pressed down 
by the labours of life and law (1595-1649). 
19) G, a market-town picturesquely situated in 
the heart of Surrey, 24 m. SW. of Lundon; gives 
name to a breed of fowls; contains a number of 
fashionable villas. 

, JOHANN ALBRECHT, a distinguished German 
orientalist ; wrote a History of the Afghans, and 
works on their language (1805-1881). 

DO . ISA AUGUST, a German theologian, 
born at Wirtemberg ; studied at Tiibingen ; became 
professor of Theology in Berlin, after having held 

&@ similar post in several other German universities ; 

his principal works were the ‘“‘ History of the 
Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ,” and the “‘ History of Pretestant Theology ” 
(1809-1884). 

DORNOCH, the county town of Sutherland, a small 
place, but a royal burgh; has a good golf-course. 

S, a son of Helen ‘and grandson of Deucalion, 
the father of the Dorians, as his brother Solis was 
of the AXolians. 

DOROTHEA, ST., a virgin of Alexandria, suffered 

—o by being beheaded in 311. Festival, 

eb. 6. 
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ure in , Bee. and was one of the DOBPAR, a town on the Embach, ‘in Livonia, Russia, 


DOUGLAS * ¢ 


0 m. NE. of Riga, with a celebrated university 
a by Gustavus Adelphus in 1632, which has a 
well-equipped staff, and is well attended ; the 
majority of the population is German 

D’ORSAY, COUNT, a man of fashion, born in Paris; 
entered "the French army ; forsook it for the society 
of Lord and Lady Blessington ; married Lady B.’s 
daughter by a former marriage ; ; came to celaall 
with her ladyship on her husband’s death; started 
a joint establishment in London, which became a 
rendezvous for all the literary people and artists 
about town; was ‘‘ Phcebus Apollo of Dandyism ”’ ; 
having shown kindness to Louis Napoleon when in 
London, the Prince did not forget him; having 
some pretensions to art as a painter and sculptor, 
he was appointed Director of Fine Arts in Paris by 
the Prince after the coup d’état, but he did not live 
to fill the position 41801-1852). 

DORSET, maritime county in the S. of England, with 
a deeply indented coast; it consists of a plain 
between two eastward- and westward-reaching belts 
of downs; is mainly a pastoral county ; rears sheep 
and cattle, and produces butter and cheese. 

DORT, or DORDRECHT, a town on an island in fhe 
Maas, in the province ‘of South Holland, 12 m. 
of Rotterdam; admirably situated *for a e. 
connected as it is with the Rhine as well, on which 
rafts of wood are sent floating down to it; is famous 
for a Synod held here in 1618-1619, at which the 
tenets of Arminius were condemned, and the 
doctrines of Calvin approved an@ endorsed as those 
of the Reformed Church. 

DORTMUND, a town in Westphalia; a great mineral 
and railway centre, with large iron and steel forges, 
and a number of breweries. 

DOSTOEVSKI, FEODOR MIKHAILOVITCH, Russian 
novelist and author of ‘‘ Crime and Punishment,”’ 
one of the greatest realistic novels ever written. 
Always poor, he was an epileptic, and served four 
years in a Siberian prison for attending Socialist 
gatherings, later escaping abroad (1821-1881). 

DOTHEBOYS HALL, a scholastic establishment in 
** Nicholas Nickleby’’ conducted by the grasping, 
mean, avaricious Squeers. 

DOUAY, a town on the Scarpe, in the dep. of Nord, 
France, 20 m. S. of Lille, and one of the chief military 
towns of the country; has a college founded in 
1568 for the education of Catholic priests intended 
for England, and is the place where a version of the 
Bible in English for the use of Catholics was issued. 

DOUBS, a tributary of the Sadne, which it falls into 
below Dole; gives name to the dep., which it 
traverses. 

DOUBTING CASTLE, a castle belonging to Giant 
Despair in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which only 
one key could open, the key Promise. 

DOUCE, FRANCIS, a learned antiquary, born in 
London; for a time keeper of MSS. in the British 


Museum; author of “Illustrations of Shake- 
speare,”’ and an illustrated volume, ‘‘ The Dance of 
Death ’’; left to the Bodleian Library a chest of 


books and MSS. (1757-1834). 

DOUGLAS, the largest town and capita’ as well as 
chief port of the Isle of Man, 74 m. from Liverpool ; 
much frequented as a bathing-place ; contains an 
old residence of the Dukes of Atholl, entitled Castle 
Mona, now a hotel. See MAN, ISLE OF. 

DOUGLAS, the name of an old Scottish family, be- 
lieved to be of Celtic origin, that played a con- 
spicuous part at one time in the internal and external 
struggles of the country; they figure in Scottish 
history in two branches, the elder called the Black 
and the later the Red Douglases or the Angus 
branch, now represented by the houses of Hamilton 
and Home. The eldest of the Douglases, William, 
was a kinsman of the house of Murray, and appears 
to have lived about the end of the 12th century. 
One of the most illustrious of the family was the 
Good Sir James, distinguished specially as the 
“Black ’”’ Douglas, the pink of knighthood and the 
associate of Bruce, who carried the Bruce’s heart in 
a casket to bury it in Palestine, but died fighting in 
Spain, 1330. 

DOUGLAS, GAWIN or GAVIN, a Scottish poet and 
bishop of Dunkeld, third son of Archibald, Earl of 
Angus, surnamed “ Bell-the-Cat ’’; political troubles 
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~ DOUGLAS 186 DRAGON 
obliged him to leave the country and take re at remarkable for their delicacy and perfection 
the Court of Henry VII., where he was held in high finish ; examples of his works are found in all 
regard; died here of ths p e, and was buried by t of Europe (1613-1675). 
oer Tae a area ore ta | Pen eu, A, Si ae 
. * e€ i. e : . 
* Aneid ”’ of Virgil into English verse, to each book a weed ‘sh 


of‘ whicl! he prefixed a prologue, in certain of which 
there are descriptions that evince a poet’s love of 
nature combined with. his love as a Scotsman for 
the scenery of his native land; besides this trans- 
lation, which is his chief work, he indited two alle- 
gorical poems, entitled the ‘‘ Palace of Honour,” 
averwned to James IV., and “‘ King Hart” (1474- 

DOUGLAS, SIR HOWARD, an English general and 
writer on military subjects, born at Gosport; saw 
service in the Peninsula; was Governor of New 
Brunswick and Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands (1776-1861). 

DOUGLAS, JOHN, bishop of Salisbury, born at Pitten- 
weem, Fife ; wrote “‘ The Criterion of, or a Discourse 
on, Miracles’”’ against Hume; was a friend of 
Samuel Johnson (1721-1807). 

DOUGLAS, STEPHEN ARNOLD, an American states- 
“nan, born in Brandon, Vermont; a lawyer by 

, Profession, and a judge; a member of Congress and 

the Senute; was a Democrat; stood for the 
Presidency when Lincoln was elected ; was a leader 
in the Western States; a splendid monument is 
erected to his memory in Chicago (1813-1861). 

DOUGLASS, FREDERICK, American orator, born a 
slave in Maryland; wrought as a slave in a Balti- 
more shipbuilder’s yard; escaped at the age of 21 
to New York; attended an anti-slavery meeting, 
where he spoke so eloquently that he was appointed 
by the Anti-Slavery Society to lecture on its behalf, 
which he did with success and much appreciation 
in England as well as America; appointed U.S.A. 
minister to Hayti, 1889; published an Auto- 
biography, which gives a thrilling account of his 
life (1817-1895). 

DOULTON, SIR HENRY, the reviver of art pottery, 
born in Lambeth; knighted in the Jubilee year for 
his eminence in that department (1820-1897). 

DOUMERGUE, GASTON, President of the French 
Republic, who assumed office in 1924 (1863-— ). 

DOURO, a river, and the largest, of the Spanish 
Peninsula, which rises in the Cantabrian Mountains ; 
forms for 40 m. the northern boundary of Portugal, 
and after a course of 500 m. falls into the Atlantic 
at Oporto; is navigable only where it traverses 
Portugal. 

DOUSTER-SWIVEL, a German swindling schemer in 
the ‘* Antiquary.”’ 

DOVE, in Christian art the symbol of the Holy Ghost, 
or of a pure, or a purified soul, and with an olive 
branch, the symbol of peace and the gospel of peace. 

DOVER, THOMAS, a physician of George IJ.’s reign, 
who after an adventurous career as a buccaneer 
settled in London and established a fashionable 
practice; accompanied Captains Woodes Rogers 
and Dampier on the voyage when Alex. Selkirk 
was rescued from Juan Fernandez; introduced the 
well-kno¥n Dover’s Powder, used as a sudorific and 
sedative (circ. 1660-1742). 

DOVER, a seaport on the E. coast of Kent, and the 
nearest in England to the coast of France, 60 m. SB. 
of London, and with a mail service to Calais and 
Ostend; is strongly fortified, and the chief station 
in the SE. military district of England; was the 
chief of the Cinque Ports. 

DOVER PATROL, THE, an arm of the fleet set up 
during the Great War to maintain communication 
in the Channel. Its monitors made frequent 
attacks on the Belgian ccast. 

DOVER, STRAIT OF, divides France from England 
and connects the English Channel with the North 
Sea; at the narrowest is 20 m. across; forms a 
busy sea highway; is called by the French Pas de 
Calais. 

DOVREFELD, a range of mountains in Norway, 
stretching NE. and extending between 62° and 63° 

N. lat., average height 3000 ft. 

DOW, or DOUW, GERARD, a distinguished Dutch 
genre-painter, born at Leyden; a pupil of Rem- 
brandt; his works, which are very numerous, are 
the fruit of a devoted study of nature, and are 


rk; dis specially as a 
author of ‘‘ Shakespeare: a Study of his 
Art,” “‘ Introduction to .’ and “8 
spearean Sonnets, with Notes”; wrote ‘‘ Studies 
Literature,” and a “Life of Shelley’; also a 
critical appreciation of Goethe (1843-1913). ; 

DOW, a maritime county in th Uls 


and manufactures of linen. 

DOWNS, THE, a safe place of anchorage, 8 m. long 
by 6 m. broad, for snips between win Sands 
and the coast of Kent; the scene of several sea- 
fights between the Dutch and British. 

DOWNS, THE 
ranges of broad hills and plateaux of cretaceous age 
with a valley between, called the Weald, that 
extend eastward from Hampshire to the sea- 
the North terminating in Dover cliffs, Kent, 
the South in Beachy Head, Sussex; the Sou 
famous for the breed of sheep that pastures on them. 

DOYLE, SIR ARTHUR CONAN, novelist, nephew of 
Richard Doyle (q.v.), born in Edinburgh; studied 
and practised medicine, but gave it up after a time 
for literature, in which he had already achieved no 
small success ; several of his productions soon 
attracted universal attention, especially his “ te 
Company,” ‘‘The Refugees,” and the Sherlock 
Holmes series; wrote a short play “A Story of 
Waterloo,” produced with success by Sir Henry 
Irving ; later gave increasing attention to spiritualism 
(1859-1930). 

DOYLE, SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS, an English poet, 
born near Tiadcaster; bred to the bar, but devoted 
to poetry and horse-racing; became professor of 
Poetry at Oxford; author of ‘* Miscellaneous 
Verses,” ‘“‘ Two Destinies,” ‘‘ Retreat of the Guards,” 


e ; 
land, with a mostly level and fairly fertile soil, | 


NORTH AND SOUTH, two divergent © 


‘““The Thread of Honour,” and “ The Private of © 


the Buffs ’’ (1810-1858). 
DOYLE, JOHN, an eminent caricaturist, of Irish 
origin, under the initials H. B. (1797-1868). 
DOYLE, RI » eminent caricaturist, born in 
London, son of the preceding; 
Punch, of which he designed the cover, but left the 


contributed to © 


staff in 1850 owing to the criticisms in the journal — 


adverse to the Catholic Church; devoted himself 
after that chiefly to book illustration and water- 
colour painting (1824-1883). 

DOZY, T, an Orientalist and linguist, born 
at Leyden, where he became professor of History ; 
devoted himself to the study of the history of the 
Arabs or Moors in North-Western Africa and Spain, 
his chief work being ‘“‘ The History of the Mussul- 
mans of Spain ’”’; wrote also a “‘ Detailed Dictionary 
e ing Names of the Dress of the Arabs”’ (1820- 
1884). 

DRACHENFELS (Dragon’s Rock), one of the Sieben- 
gebirge, 8 m. SE. of Bonn, 1056 ft. above the Rhine, 
and crowned by a castle with a gps view ; 
the legendary abode of the dragon killed by Siegfried 
in the ‘‘ Lay of the Nibelungen.”’ 

DRACO, a celebrated Athenian lawgiver, Who firs? 
gave stability to the State by committing the laws 
to writing, and establishing the Ephete, or court 
of appeal, 621 B.o.; he punished every transgressor 
of his laws with death, so that his code became 
unbearable, and was superseded ere long by a 
milder, instituted by Solon, who affixed the penalty 
of death to murder alone ; he is said ® have justified 
the severity of his code by maintaining that the 
smallest crime deserved death, and he knew no 
severer punishment for greater; is said to have been 
smothered to death in the theatre by the hats and 
cloaks showered on him as a popular mark of 
honour; he was*archon of Athens. 

DRAGON, a fabulous monster, being a hideous im- 
personation of some form of deadly evil, which only 
preternatural heroic str@hgth and courage can 
subdue, and on the subdual and slaying of which 
depends the achievement of some conquest of vita 
moment to the human race or some members of it< 
is represented in medieval art as a large, lizard-like 
animal, with the claws of a lion, the wings of an 


. 


DRAGONNADES 


of a serpent, with open 
hich some knight 
to death 


guarding 
and the “Golden Fleece,” 
that fall only to those who are as 
of him as he is of them; and it is conse- 
fe Minerva to signify that true wisdom, as 
»le of the ever-wakeful dragon, never goes to 
», but is equally ever on the watch. 
i Vy maine <<“ to we nanan 
instance of Lo orce the Hugueno 
of France back into Py At of the Catholic 
_ Church by empl ent of oons, 
DRAGON’S , the teeth of the dragon that 
Cadmus slew, and which when sown by him sprang 
up as a host of armed men, who killed each other 
_excepging the five who became the ancestors of the 
bans, hence the phrase to “‘sow dragon’s teeth,” 
to breed and foster strife. 
_— SIR FRANCIS, a great English seaman of 
in 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, born near Tavistock, 

Devon; served in the Royal Navy under his 

relative, Sir John Hawkins, and distinguished 

himself with signal success by his valour and daring 
against the pride of Spain, towards which, as the 

_ great Catholic persecuting power, he had been 

taught to cherish an invincible hatred; swooped 

down on its ports across seas, and despoiled them; 
in 1577 sailed for America with five ships, passed 
through the Strait of Magellan, the first Englishman 
to do so; plundered the W. coast as far as Peru; 
lost all his ships save one; crossed the Pacific, and 
came home by way of the Cape—the first to sail 
round the world—with spoil to the value of £300,000, 
his successes contributing much to embolden his 
countrymen against the arrogance of the Catholic 
king; he was vice-admiral in the fleet that drove 

back the Armada from our shores (1540-1596). 

' DRAKE, FRIEDRICH, a German sculptor, born at 
| Pyrmont; studied under Rauch; _ executed 
Numerous statues and busts, among others busts of 
Oken and Ranke, Bismarck and Moltke; his chief 
works are the “* Eight Provinces of Prussia,”’ repre- 
sented by large allegorical figures, and the ‘‘ Warrior 
crowned by Victory ’”’ (1805-1882). 

DRAKENBERG MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains 
in 8S. Africa, 6500 ft. high, between Natal and the 
Orange Free State. 

DRAMATIC UNITIES, three rules of dramatic con- 
struction prescribed by Aristotle, observed by the 
French dramatists, but ignored by Shakespeare, 
that (1) a play should represent what takes place 
within eight hours, (2) there must be no change of 
locality, and (3) there must be no minor plot. 

» a Norwegian seaport on a river which 
falls into Christiania Bay, 30 m. SW. of Christiania ; 
trade chiefly in timber. 

DRAPER, JOHN WILLIAM, a chemist, scientist, and 
man of letters, born at St. Helens, Lancs.; settled 
in the’ United States; wrote on chemistry, physi- 
ology, and physics generally, as well as works of a 

* histor@al character, such as the “‘ History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe” and the 

History of the Conflict between Science and 
Religion,” an able book. He carried out important 
work in connection with photography (1811-1882). 

TER, a pseudonym adopted by Swift in his 
letters to the people of Ireland anent Wood’s pence, 
& protest whi#h led to the cancelling of the patent. 

VE, a river from the Eastern Alps which flows 
eastward, and after a course of 380 m. falls into the 
Danube 10 m. below Essek. 

DRAVIDIANS, races of people who occupied India 
before the arrival of the Aryans, and being driven 
S. by them came to settle chief in the S. of the 
Dekkan ; they are divided into numerous tribes, 
each with a language of its own, but of a common 
type or group, some o% them literary and some of 
them not, the chief being the Tamil; the tribes 
together number over 20 millions. 

DRAWCANSIR, a bDlustering, bullying boaster in 
Buckingham’s play the ‘‘ Rehearsal”; he kills 
every one of the combatants, “‘ sparing neither 
friend nor foe.” 
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jaws | DRAYTON, MICHAEL, an English poet, born in 
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DROOGS , 


Vareiaahing like Shak ; was one of the 
three chief patriotic peer, nnd and Daniel bein 
the other two, who arose in land 

humiliation of the pride of Spain, although he was 
no less dis 


termixture of the most remarkable stories, 
antiquities, wonders, pleasures, and commodities 
of the same digested in a poem ”’; this was preceded 
by other works, and succeeded by a poem entitled 
“The Ballad of Agincourt,”’ pronounced one of the 
mee spirited martial lyrics in the language (1563- 

DREISER, THEODORE, American realistic novelist ; 
wrote “‘ Sister Carrie,”’ a tale of a fallen woman, in 
1900, and followed it with numerous works of which 
the best known are ‘‘ The Financier,” *“* The Titan,” 
and ‘“‘ An American Tragedy ” (1871- 2. 

DRELINCOURT, a French Protestant divine, born at 
Sedan; author of ‘‘ Consolations against the Fear 
of Death ’”’ (1595-1669). 

DRENTHE, a province of Holland lyiff& betwen 
Hanover and the Zuyder Zee; the soil is poor, low, 
and marshy, and the population sparse. 

DRESDEN, the capital of Saxony, on the Elbe, 116 m. 
SE. of Berlin; a fine city, with a museum rich in 
all kinds of works of art, and called in consequence 
the ‘*‘ Florence of Germany ”’; here the Allies were 
defeated by Napoleon in 1813, when he entered the 
city, leaving behind him 30,000 men, who were 
besieged by the Russians and compelled to surrender 
as prisoners of war the same year. 

DREYFUS, L’AFFAIRE. On December 23, 1894, 
Alfred Dreyfus, an Alsatian Jew, captain of French 
Artillery, was by court-martial found guilty of 
revealing to a foreign power secrets of national 
defence, and sentenced to degradation and perpetual 
imprisonment; he constantly maintained his inno- 
cence, and, in time, the belief that he had been 
unjustly condemned became prevalent, and a 
revision of the trial being at length ordered, princi- 
pally through the exertions of Colonel Picquart and 
Zola, the well-known author, Dreyfus was brought 
back from Cayenne, where he had been kept a close 
prisoner and cruelly treated, and a fresh trial at 
Rennes began on August 6, 1899, and lasted till 
September 9; the proceedings—marked by scanda- 
lous ‘‘ scenes,” and by an attempt to assassinate one 
of prisoner’s counsel—disclosed an alarmingly 
eorrupt condition of affairs in some lines of French 
public life under the Republic of the time, and 
terminated ina majority verdict of “ guilty’’; Drey- 
fus, however, was set at liberty on September 20, the 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment being remitted ; 
in 1906 he was entirely exonerated and restored to 
rank as a general in the army (1860-— ye 

DREYSE, NICHOLAUS VON, inventor of the needle- 
gun, born at S6mmerda, near Erfurt, the son of a 
locksmith, and bred to his father’s cr#ft; estab- 
lished a large factory at S6mmerda for a manu- 
aod of firearms; was ennobled 1864 (1787- 

7). 

DRINKWATER, JOHN, British poet and playwright. 
Educated at Oxford and Birmingham he spent 
twelve years as an insurance clerk and founded 
what became the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 
His first volume of verse was published in 1908, and 
in 1918 came his first play “‘ Abraham_ Lincoln,” 
followed by ‘‘ Mary Stuart,’’ ‘“‘ Oliver Cromwell,” 
and ‘‘ Robert E. Lee.’ ein 1924 he married Daisy 
Kennedy the violinist (1882-— ys 

DROGHEDA, a seaport in co. Louth, near the mouth 
of the Boyne, 32 m. N. of Dublin, with manu- 
factures and a considerable export trade; was 
stormed by Cromwell in 1649 “ after a stout resist- 
ance,” and the garrison put to the sword; sur- 
rendered to William III. after the battle of the 
Boyne in 1690. 

DROMORE, a cathedral town in co. Down, Ireland, 
17 m. SW. of Belfast, of which Jeremy Taylor was 
bishop. 

DROOGS, steep rocks which dot the surface of Mysore, 
in India, and resemble hay-ricks, some of these 
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. DROSTE-HULSHOFF 


1500 ft. 
scalable only by steps cut in them. 

DROSTE-HULSHOFF, FRAULEIN VON, a German 

poetess, born near Mimster; was of delicate con- 
stitution ; wrote tales as well as lyrics in record of 
déep ars tender experiences (1797-1848). 
RO . JEAN BAPTISTE, notable king-taker, a 
violent Jacobin and member of the Council of the 
Five Hundred; had been a dragoon soldier; was 
postmaster at St. Menchould when Louis XVI., 
attempting flight, passed through the place, and 
by whisper of surmise had the progress of Louis and 
his party arrested at Varennes, June 21, 1791, for 
which service he received honourable mention and 
due reward in money; was taken captive by the 
Austrians at last; perched on a rock 100 ft. high, 
descended one night by means of a paper kite he 
had constructed, but was found at the foot helpless 
with a leg broken (1763-1824)* 

DROUET, JEAN BAPTISTE, COMTE D’ERLON, 
marshal of France, born at Rheims; distinguished 
in the wars of the Republic and the Empire; on 
Napoleon’s return from Elba seized on the citadel 
wf Lille, and held it for the emperor; commanded 
the first corps d’armée at Waterloo; left France at 

“the Resfwration; returned after the July Revolu- 
tion; became governor of Algiers, and was created 
marshal (1765-1844). 

DROUOT, a French general, son of a baker at Nancy ; 
Napoleon, whom, as commander of artillery, he 
accompanied over all his battlefields in Europe and 
to Elba, used to call him the Sage de la Grande 
Armée (1774-1847). 

DROUYN DE LHUYS, EDOUARD, French statesman 
and diplomatist, born in Paris; was ambassador at 
the Hague and Madrid; distinguished himself by 
his opposition to Guizot; served as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Louis Napoleon ; withdrew into 
private life after the collapse at Sedan (1805-1881). 

DROYSEN, JOHANN GUSTAV, a German historian, 
born in Pomerania; professor in Berlin; author of 
the ‘‘ History of Prussian Policy,” ‘“‘ History of 
Alexander the Great,’”’ and ‘‘ History of Hellenism ”’ 
(1808-1884). che 

DROZ, the name of a Swiss family of mechanicians, 
one of them, Jean Pierre, an engraver of medals 
(1746-1833); also of a French moralist and 
historian, author of ‘‘ History of Louis XVI.” (1773- 


1850). 

DROZ, GUSTAV, a highly popular and _ brilliant 
novelist, born in Paris; author of ‘‘* Monsieur, 
Madam, et Bébé,”’ ‘‘ Entre Nous,” and ‘‘ Le Cahier 
bleu de Mile. Cibot ’’ (1832-1895). 

DRUIDS, a sacred order of learned men under a chief 
called the Archdruid, among the ancient Celtic 
‘nations, particularly of Gaul and Britain, who, 
from their knowledge of the arts and sciences of the 
day, were the ministers of religion and justice, as 
well as the teachers of youth to the whole com- 
munity, and exercised an absolute control over the 
unlearned people whom they governed; they 
worshipped in oak groves, and the oak tree and the 
mistleto®@ were sacred to them; the heavenly bodies 
appear to have been also objects of their worship, 
and they presumably believed in the immortality 
and transmigration of the soul; but they com- 
mitted nothing to writing, and for our knowledge 
of them we have to depend on legend and the reports 
of outsiders. 

DRUMCLOG MOSS, a tiat wilderness of broken bog 
and quagmire in Lanarkshire, where the Covenanters 
defeated Claverhouse’s dragoons in 1679. 

DRUMMOND, HENRY, popular scientist and Christian 
teacher, born in Stirling; was educated at [Edin- 
burgh and Tiibingen ; studied for the Free Church ; 
lectured on natural science in Glasgow and appointed 
professor at the Free Church College; became 
famous by the publication of ‘‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” a book which took with the 
Christian public at once, and had an enormous sale, 
being succeeded by “ Tropical Africa,” a charmingly 
written book of travel, and by a series of booklets, 
commencing with “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” intended to expound and commend the 
first principles of the Christian faith ; his last work 
except one, published posthumously, entitled the 

‘‘Tdeal Life,” was the “ Ascent of Man,” in which 
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h, many with springs on the top, and 
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; DRYADS, a 

he posits an altruistic element in the process ¢ 
elon, snd ioe aera) of tse Water 


evolution, and 

higher life (1851-1897). 

DRUMMOND 
bom 


tary 
by the Irish (1797-1840). 
DRUMMOND 


Hawthornden; studied civil law at Bourges, t 
poetry had more attractions for him than 
on the death of his father he returned to his pate 
estate, and devoted Ikémself to the study of it ar 
the indulgence of his poetic tastes. ‘‘ His work 
done,” as Stopford Brooke rem@rks, “ in eign 
of James I., but is the result of the Elizabetha 
influence extending to Scotland. Drummond’s 
sonnets and madrigals have some of the . 
Sidney, and he rose at intervals into e and 
noble verse, as in his sonnet on John the Baptist.” 
He was a devoted Royalist; his first poem was 
“Tears” on the death of James I.’s eldest son 
Henry, and the fate of Charles I. is said to ha 
cut short his days; the visit of Ben Jonson to 
at Hawthornden is well known (1585-1649). 

DRUMMOND LIGHT, an intensely brilliant and pure 
white light produced by the play of an oxyhydrogen 
flame upon a ball of lime, so called from the inventor, 
Captain Thomas Drummond. 

DRURY LANE, a celebrated London theatre founded 
in 1663, in what was then a fashionable quarter of 
the city; has since that time been thrice burnt 
down; was the scene of Garrick’s triumphs, and of 
those of many of his illustrious successors, as Kemble, 
Kean, and Macready, though it is now given up 
chiefly to spectacular musical plays. 

DRUSES, a peculiar people, numbering some 80,000, 
inhabiting the S. of Lebanon and Antilebanon, 
with the Maronites on the N., whose origin is very 
uncertain, only it is evident, though they speak the 
Arab language, they belong to the Aryan race; 
their religion, a mixture of Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan beliefs, is grounded on faith in the 
unity and the incarnation of God; their form of 


government is half hierarchical and half feudalistic ; | 


in early times they were under emirs of their own, 
but in consequence of the sanguinary, deadly, and 
mutually exterminating strife between them and 
the Christian Maronites in 1860, they were put under 
a Christian governor appointed by the Porte. 


DRUSUS, MARCUS LIVIUS, a tribune of the people 
at Rome in 122 B.c., but a supporter of the aris- 
tocracy ; after passing a veto on a popular measure 
proposed by Gracchus his democratic colleague, 
proposed the same measure himself in order to 
show and prove to the people that the patricians 
were their best friends; the success of this policy 
gained him the name of “‘ patron of the senate.” 

DRUSUS, MARCUS LIVIUS, Roman tribune, 91 B.C., 
son of the preceding, and an aristocrat; pursued 
the same course as his father, but was baffled in the 
execution of his purpose, which was to broaden the 
constitution, in consequence of which he éormed 
conspiracy, and was assassinated, an event whi 
led to the Social War (¢.v.). 

DRUSUS, NERO CLAUDIUS, surnamed “ Germa- 
nicus,” younger brother of Tiberius and son-in-law 
of Mark Antony; distinguished himself in four 
successive campaigns against the tribes of Germany, 
but stopped short at the Elbe, scaresl by the appari- 
tion of a woman of colossal stature who defied him 
to cross, so that he had to “‘ content himself with 
erecting some triumphal pillars on his own safe side 
of the river and say that the tribes across were 
conquered ’’; when he fell ill of a mortal malady, 
his brother the emperor hastened across the Alps 
to close his eyes, and brought home his body, which 
was burned, the ashes being buried in the tomb of 
Augustus. o 

DRYADS, nymphs of forest trees, which were con- 


ceived of as born with the tree they were attached 


to and dying with it; they had their abode in 
wooded mountains away from men; held their 
revels among themselves, but broke them off at the 
approach of a human footstep. 


, WILLIAM, of Hawthornden, a Scottish 
poet, named the “ Petrarch of Scotland,”’ born in 
law, , " 4 
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the father of Lycurgus, a Thracian king, and Directory ; secured the adoption of the principle 
him, who, in a fit of frenzy against the of conscription in recruiting the army (1747-1814). 
vine and | DUBOURG, a French magistrate, member of the 
Parlement de Paris; burnt as a heretic for recom- 
Sir Walter Scott’s invention, | mending clemency in the treatment of the Huguenots 
ry 


research, but without any appreciation of the 
interest in it, still less the soul of it. 
¥BURGH, an abbey, now a ruin, founded by 
1., on the Tweed, in Berwickshire, 3 m. SE. 
Melrose ; the burial-place of Sir Walter Scott. 


3 ood family 
educated at Westminster 


** heroic stanzas’ on the 


of any merit was a set o 


death, of Cromwell; at the Restoration he changed 


and wrote a poem which he called ‘“ Astrea 

” in praise of the event, which was ere long 

llowed by his “‘ Annus Mirabilis,”” in commemora- 

tion of the year 1666, which revealed at once the 

poet and the royalist, and gained him the appoint- 
ment of poet-laureate ; prior to this and afterwards 
he produced a succession of plays for the stage, 
which won him great popularity, after which he 
turned his mind to political affairs and assumed 
the role of political satirist by production of his 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,”’ intended to expose the 
schemes of Shaftesbury, represented as Achitophel, 
and Monmouth, as Absalom, to oust the Duke of 
York from the succession to the throne; on the 
accession of James II. he became a Roman Catholic, 
and wrote “‘ The Hind and the Panther,” in defence 
of the Church of Rome; at the Revolution he was 
deprived of his posts, but it was after that event 
he executed his translation of Virgil, and produced 
his celebrated odes and “‘ Fables” (1631-1700). 

DUALISM, or MANICHZ®ISM, the doctrine that there 
are two opposite and independently existing 
principles which go to constitute every concrete 
thing throughout the universe, such as a principle 
of good and a principle of evil, light and darkness, 
life and death, spirit and matter, ideal and real, 
yea and nay, God and Devil, Christ and Antichrist, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

DU BARRY, COUNTESS, mistress of Louis XV., born 
at Vaucouleurs, daughter of a dressmaker; came 

Paris, professing millinery; had fascinating 
attractions, and was introduced to the king; 
governed France to its ruin and the dismissal of 
ali Louis’ able and honourable advisers; after 
Louis’ death lived in retirement until the Revolu- 
tion, when she fled to England, but on returning 
thence was arrested, brought before the tribunal, 
condemned for wasting the finances of the State, 
and guillotined (1741-1793). d 

DU BELLAY, a French general, born at Montmirail; 
served under Francis I. (1541-1590). 

DUBLIN, the capital of the Irish Free State, at the 
mouth of the Liffey, which divides it in two, and 
is crossed by 12 bridges; the principal and finest 

* street®is Sackville Street, which is about 700 yards 
long and 40 wide; it has a famous university and 
two cathedrals, besides a castle, the residence of 
the Lord-Lieutenant; and a park, the Phcenix, 
One of the finest in Europe; manufactures porter, 
whisky, and poplin. 

DUBOIS, GUILLAUME, cardinal and prime minister 
of France; “notorious for his ambition and his 
debauchery; appointed tutor to the Duke of 
Orleans; encouraged him in vice, and secured his 
attachment and patronage in promotion, so that 
in the end he rose to the highest honours, and even 
influence, in both Church and state; notwithstand- 
ing his debauchery he was an abfe man and an able 
minister (1656-1723). 

DU BOIS-REYMOND, EMIL, a German physiologist, 
born in Berlin, of French descent; professor of 
Physiology at Berlin; distinguished for his researches 
in animal electricity (1818-1896). 

DUBOIS DE CRANCE, a violent French revolutionary, 
born at Charleville ; besieged and captured Lyons, 
giving no quarter; was Minister of War under the 


(1521-1559). 
DUB a distinguished French portfait-painter 
(1820-1883). 


DUBUQUE, a town in Iowa, U.S., on the Mississippi, 
with lead-mines and a trade in grain, timber, &c. 
DUCAMP, a French littérateur, born in 

is; wrote “‘ Travels in the East’; was the 
author of “‘ Paris,” its civic life, as also an account 
of its *‘ Convulsions ”’ (1822-1894). 

DU CANGE, » one of the most erudite of 
French scholars, born at Amiens, and educated 
among the Jesuits; wrote on language, law, arche- 
ology, and history; devoted himself much to the 
study of the Mida@le Ages; contributed to the re- 
discovery of old French literature, and wrote a 
history of the Latin empire; his greatest works are 
his Glossaries of the Latin and Greek of the Middle 
Ages (1610-1688). 

DUCAT, a coin, generally in gold, that circulated in 
Venice, and was current in Germany after 199. 
It was worth ten shillings. e e 

DU CHAILLU, PAUL BELLONI, an African traveller, 
born in Louisiana; his principal explorations con- 
fined to the equatorial region of West Africa, and 
the result an extension of our knowledge of its 
geography, ethnology, and zoology, and particularly 
of the character and habits of the ape tribes, and 
above all the gorilla; he acted as chief of General 
Gordon’s staff (1837-1903). 

DUCHESNE, ANDRE, French historian and geographer, 
born in Touraine; styled the ‘‘ Father of French 
History ’’; famous for his researches in it and in 
French antiquities, and for histories of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively; his industry 
was unwearied ; he left more than 100 folios in MS. 
(1584-1640). 

DUCHOBORTZI, a religious community in Russia of 
Quaker principles, and of a creed that denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the divinity of Christ ; 
they became a cause of trouble to the empire by 
their fanaticism, and were removed to a high plateau 
in Transcaucasia, where they live by cattle-rearing ; 
known as Doukhobors, there are communities of this 
sect in Western Canada, where their peculiar views fre- 
quently bring them into conflict with the authorities. 

DUCIS, JEAN, a French dramatist, born at Versailles; 
took Shakespeare for his model; declined Napoleon’s 
patronage, thinking it better, as he said, to wear 
rags than wear chains (1733-1816). 

DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS. See ORNITHORHYN- 


CHUS. 

DUCKING STOOL, a stool or chair in which a scolding 
woman was confined and set before her own door 
to be pelted at, or borne in a tumbrel through the 
town to be jeered at, or placed at the end of a see-saw 
and ducked in a pool. 

DUCLOS, CHARLES, a witty and satirical French 
writer, born at Dinan; author of ‘‘ Ohgervations,’’ 
and “‘ A History of the Manners of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ and ‘‘ Mémoires of the Reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV.” ; he mingled much in French 
society of the period, and took studious note of its 
passing whims (1704-1772). 

DUCORNET, a French historical-painter, born at 
Lille; being born without arms, painted with his 
foot (1805-1856). 

DUCOS, ROGER, French politician, born at Bordeaux, 
member of the National Convention and of the 
Directory (1754-1816). 

DUCROT, a French genefl, born at Nivers; served 
in Algeria, in the Italian campaign of 1859, and as 
head of a division in the German war; was im- 
prisoned for refusing to sign the capitulation treaty 
of Sedan, but escaped and took part in the defence 
of Paris when besieged by the Germans (1817-1882), 

DUCTLESS GLANDS, those glands which secrete 
hormones which pass into the blood stream and 
circulate over the body. See HORMONES. 

DUDLEY, the largest town in Worcestershire, 84 m. 
NW. of Birmingham, in the heart of the “ Black 
Country,” with coal-mines, ironworks, and hardware 
manufactures, 


& 


ae DUDLEY 190 ‘ DU MAURIER 
DUDLEY, EDMUND, an lish lawyer and privy- for 100, francs, D iF 
councillor; was associa with + 7 tA Aen Remy 
agent in CAETFING Cie, the obnoxious nrouer of 
Henry VII., and ed along with at the 
instance of Henry VIII, on a charge of high treason 


DUDLEY.* JOHN grand-marshal of England, son of 
e preceding, father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey; 
beheaded in 1558 for his part in an taacerectien in 


her favour. 
> ER, an eminent Indian missionary, 
born at Moulin, near Pitlochry, Perthshire; a man 
of Celtic blood, apostolic zeal, and fervid eloquence ; 
was the first missionary sent out to India by the 
Church of Scotland; sailed in 1830, returned in 
1840, in 1849, and finally in 1863, stirring up each 
time the missionary spirit in the Church ; he was the 
originator of a new method of missionary operations 
in the East by the introduction of English as the 
vehicle of instruction in the Christian faith, which 
met at first with much opposition, but was finally 
crowned with conspicuous success; died in Edin- 
burgh (1806-1878). 
DUFF, JAMES GRANT, Indian soldier and statesman, 
®orn at Banff; conspicuous as a soldier for his 
services in subduing the Mahratta chiefs, and as a 
‘statesmali for establishing friendly relations between 
the Mahrattas and the East India Company (1789- 


1858). 

DUFFERIN, MARQUIS OF, and EARL OF AVA, 
statesman and diplomatist; held office under Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Gladstone; was in succession 
Governor-General of Canada, ambassador first at 
St. Petersburg, then at Constantinople, and 
Governor-General of India; later he was am- 
bassador at Rome and Paris (1826-1902). 

DUFFY, SIR CHARLES CAVAN, an Irish patriot, 
born in co. Monaghan; bred for the bar; took to 
journalism in the interest of his country’s emancipa- 
tion ; was one of the founders of the Nation news- 
paper; was twice over tried for sedition, but 
acquitted; emigrated at length to Australia, where 
he soon plunged into Colonial politics, and in his 
political capacity rendered distinguished services 
to the Australian colonies, especially in obtaining 
important concessions from the mother-country ; 
wrote “The Ballad Poetry of Ireland,” and an 
interesting record of his early experiences in ‘‘ Young 
Ireland ”’ (1816-1903). 

DUFOUR, a Swiss general, born at Constance; com- 
manded the army directed against the Sonderbund 
io and brought the war there to a close (1787—- 

OTaE toes icra painter and poet, born at Paris 

i = e 

DUFRESNY, CHARLES RIVIERE, French dramatist, 
@ universal genius, deyoted to both literature and 
the arts; held in high esteem by Louis XIV.; 
wrote a number of comedies, revealing a man of 
the world, instinct with wit, and careless of style 
(1648-1724). 

DUGDALE, SIR WILLIAM, antiquary, born in 
Warwickshire; was made Chester herald, accom- 
panied Cnarles I. throughout the Civil War: his 
chief work was the ‘‘ Monasticum Anglicanum,” 
which he executed conjointly with Roger Duck- 
worth ; wrote also on the antiquities of Warwick- 
shire and heraldry; left 27 folio MSS. now in the 
Bodleian Library (1605-1686). 


DUGOMMIER, French general, pupil of Washington, 
born at Guadeloupe; distinguished himself in 
Italy ; commanded at the siege of Toulon, which 


he took; fell at the battle of Sierra-Negra, in Spain, 
which he had invaded (1736-1794). 

DUGUAY-TROUIN, RENE$ a celebrated French sea- 
captain, born at St. Malo; distinguished at first in 
privateer warfare during the reign of Louis XIV., 
and afterwards as a frigate captain in the royal 
navy, to which the royal favour promoted him ; 
was much beloved by the sailors and subordinate 
officers; died poor (1673-17386). 

DU GUESCLIN, BERTRAND, constable of France, 
born in Cétes du Nord; one of the most illustrious 
of French war-captains, and distinguished as one of 
the chief instruments in expelling the Hnglish from 
Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou; was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Auray in 1364, but ransomed 


* 


UHESME, a French general; covered with w 

at Waterloo, he was cruelly massacred by 

Brunswick hussars in the house to which he 

fled for refuge (1760-1815). 

DUILIUS, GAIUS, a Roman consul; distinguished 
for having on the ogre of Sicily gained the first 
naval victory recorde the annals of Rome, 260 B. 

DUKERIES, THE, a district near {Vorksop where are 

situated Clumber Park and Welbeck Abbey, resi- 
dences of the Dukes of Newcastle and Portland, ¢ 
well as Worksop Manor and Thoresby Hall. : 

DULCE DOMUM (i.e. Sweet Home), a song ¢ung by 
the pupils at Winchester College on the approach — 
of eee at the break-up of the school for the summer — 

olidays. 

DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO, the name Don Quixote 
gave to his beloved Aldonza Lorenzo, a coarse 
peasant-girl of Toboso, conceived by him as a model 
of all feminine perfection, and as such adored by 


him. 

DULIA, an inferior kind of worship paid to angels and 
saints, in contradistinction to Latria (g.v.). 

DULONG, P , a French chemist, born at Rouen ; 
discoverer, by accidental explosion, of the chloride 
of nitrogen (1785-1838). 

DULUTH, a port on Lake Superior, with a fine harbour, 
and a great centre of commerce. 

DULWICH, a southern Surrey suburb of London, 
with a flourishing college founded in 1619, and a 
picture gallery attached, rich especially in Dutch 
paintings. See ALLEYN, EDWARD. 

DUMACHUS, the impenitent thief, figures in Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Golden Legend” as one of a band of 
ae ig who attacked St. Joseph on his flight into 

gyp . 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE, THE ELDER, a celebrated 
French author, born at Villers-Cotterets, son of 
General Dumas, a Creole; lost his father at four, 
and led for a time a miscellaneous life, till, driven 
by poverty, he came to Paris to seek his fortune ; 
here he soon made his mark, and became the most 
popular dramatist and romancer of his time; his 
romances are numerous, and he reached the climax 
of his fame by the production of ‘“‘ Monte Cristo” ~~ 
in 1844, and the ‘* Three Musketeers” the year — 
after; he was unhappy in his marriage and squan- ~~ 
dered his fortune in reckless extravagance ; before 
the end it was all spent, and he died at Dieppe, 
broken in health and impaired in intellect, ministered 
to by his son and daughter (1802-1870). 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE, THE YOUNGER or /Jils, 
dramatist and novelist, born in Paris, son of the 
preceding; he made his début as a novelist with 
“La Dame aux Camélias” in 1848, which was | 
succeeded by a number of other novels; he event- © 
ually gave himself up to the production of dramas, 
in which he was more successful than in “romanc® 


(1824-1895). 

DUMAS, JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE, a distinguished 
French chemist, born at Alais; was admitted to the 
Académie Francaise at the age of 25; at the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 he became a member of the National 
Assembly ; was created a senator under the Empire, 
but retired into private life after Sedan; he was 
distinguished for his studies ir chemistry, both | 
theoretical and practical, and ranks among the 
foremost in the science. He invented a method of 
obtaining vapour densities at high temperature and 
applied it to mercury, iodine, phosphorus, and 
sulphur; he alsd discovered chloracetic acid (1800- 
1884). 

DU MAURIBER, GEORGE LOUIS, born in Paris; 
started in London as a defgner of wood engravings ; 
did illustrations for Once a Week, the Cornhil! 
Magazine, &c., and finally joined the staff of Punch, 
to which he contributed numerous clever sketches + 
he published a novel, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,”” in 1891, 
which was succeeded in 1895 by “ Trilby,”’ which 
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success in both England and 


he his mouth and > 
edicted, to fill the world with his lowing. 
Ul RTON, the county town of Dumbartonshire, 
ad a royal burgh, at the mouth of the Leven, on 
Clyde, 15 m, from 


i 
by the Leven, with its 
bleach-fields and factories. 
1-DUM, a bape in Bengal, 6 m. NE. of Calcutta; 
a military post With small arms factory whence came 
the dum-dum bullet; it was here in 1857 that the 
sepoys first mutinied. 

MARIE FRANCOISE, a celebrated French 
tragedienne, born near Alencon; like Mrs. Siddons, 
surpassed all others at the time in the representation 
of dignity, pathos, and strong emotion; made her 
first appearance in 1737, retired in 1775 (1711-1803). 
» an agricultural market-town, county 
town of Dumfriesshire and a seaport, stands on the 
left bank of the Nith, with Maxwelltown as suburb 
on the right, 90 m. SW. of Edinburgh; manu- 
factures tweeds and hosiery, and trades in cattle; 
here Robert Burns spent the last five years of his 
life, and his remains lie buried. 

a south-western Border county of 

Scotland; an agricultural district, which slopes 

from a northern pastoral region to the Solway, and 

is traversed by the fertile valleys of Nithsdale and 
Annandale. 

UMNORIX, a chief of the Awduan nation in Gaul, 

} who gave some trouble to Cesar in his conquest of 


; that country 

DUMONT, AUGUSTIN- ALEXANDRE, a sculptor, born 

in Paris (1801-1884). 
UM ,» JEAN, an eminent French publicist, who 
, settled ‘in Austria and served the emperor; wrote 
4 on international law (1660-1726). 
_ DUMONT, LOUIS, a French publicist, born at Geneva, 
| a friend of Mirabeau, memoirs of whom he wrote, 
and who, coming to England, formed a close 
intimacy with Jeremy Bentham, and became his 
disciple and expounder (1759-1829). 

DUMONT D’UR JULES, a celebrated French 
navigator, born at Condé-sur-N oireau ; made a three 
years’ voyage round the world, and visited the 
Antarctic regions, of which he made a survey; he 
was distinguished as a scientist no less than as a 
sea-captain; lost his life in a railway accident at 
Versailles (1790-1842). 

DUMOULIN, a celebrated French jurist, born at 
Paris; did for French law what Cujas (q¢.v.) did for 
Roman (1500-1560). 

DUMOURIEZ, CHARLES FRANCOIS, a _ French 
general, born at Cambrai; after service abroad joined 
the Revolution and fought on its behalf; gained the 
battles of Valmy and Jemappes; conquered Bel- 
gium, but on the death of Louis withdrew from the 

@ Revolationary party; died an exile in England 
(1739-1823). See Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Kevolution.”’ 

DUNA, a river of Russia, which rises near the source 
of the Volga, and after a W. and NW. course of 
650 m. falls into the Gulf of Riga; it is connected 
with the Dnieper by the Beresina Canal. 

DUNBAR, an ancient seaport and town of Haddington- 
shire, on the®coast of the Forth, 29 m. E. of Edin- 
burgh; is a fishing station, and manufactures 
agricultural implements and paper; was, with its 
castle, which has stood many a siege, a place of 
importance in early Scottish history; near it 
— beat the Scots under Leslie on September 3, 

50 

DUNBAR, WILLIAM, a Scottish ors entered the 
Franciscan order and became an itinerant preaching 
friar, in which capacity+e wandered over the length 
and breadth of the land, enjoying good cheer by the 
Way; was some time in the service of James IV., 
and wrote a poem, his most famous piece, entitled 
“ The Thistle and the Rose,”’ on the occasion of the 
King’s marriage with the Princess Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII. His poems were of three 
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the regions. Scott says he “was a poet 
by any that Scotland has ‘produged ” 
(1480-1520). 
D a town in Perthshire, 5 m. N. of Stirling, 
with a beautiful cathedral, which dates back as 


far as 1240 : of the diocese the saintly Leighton was 


bishop 

DUNCAN, ADAM, VISCOUNT, a British admiral, born 
at Dundee ; ; entered the navy in 1746; steadily 
rose in rank till, in 1795, he became admiral of 
the Blue and commander of the North Sea fleet: 
kept watch over the movements of the Dutch 
squadron for two years, till, at the end of that term, 
it put to sea, and came up with it off Camper- 
on. and totally pefeated it, June 11, 1797 (1731- 


1 " 

DUNCAN, THOMAS, a Scottish artist, born at Kin- 
claven, Perthshire; painted fancy and historical 
subjects, and a number of excellent portraits; his 
career, which was full of promise, was cut short by 


an early death (1807-1845). e 
DUNCIAD, THE, a satire by Pope in four books, the 
** fiercest ’’ as well as the best of his satirts, in whi 


with merciless severity, he applies the lash to his 
critics, and in which Colley Cibber figures as the 
King of Dunces. 

DUNCKER, MAX, a historical writer, born in Berlin ; 
held a professorship at Halle and Tubingen, and 
became a minister of State; wrote among other 
works, in seven vols., the ‘‘ History of Antiquity ” 
(1811-1886). : 

DUNCOMBE, THOMAS SLINGSBY, an _ English 
politician, M.P. for Finsbury, one of the extreme 
Liberal party of the time, presented to the House 
of Commons the Chartist petition in 1842; de- 
nounced Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary 
of the day, for opening Mazzini’s letter, and 
advocated Jewish emancipation (1796-1861). 

DUNDALK, capital of co. Louth, Ireland, 50 m. N. 
of Dublin ; a place of considerable trade and manu- 
factures; is an ancient city; Edward Bruce, the 
last king of all Ireland, was crowned and resided 
here; it was besieged and taken more than once, 
by Cromwell for one. 

DUNDAS (of Arniston), the name of a Scottish family, 
many of the members of which have distinguished 
themselves at the bar and on the bench. 

DUNDAS, HENRY, VISCOUNT MELVILLE, a junior 
member of the above family; trained for the bar; 
rose to be Lord Advocate for Scotland and M.P. 
for the county of Edinburgh; opposed at first to 
Pitt, he became at last his ablest coadjutor in 
Parliament, and did important services in connec- 
tion with the military and naval defences of the 
country; his power was sovereign in Scotland ; 
his statue, mounted on a lofty column, adorns one 
of the principal squares of the New Town of Hdin- 
burgh (1742-1811). 

DUNDEE, the third largest city in Scotland, stands 
on the Firth of Tay, 10 m. from the m@uth; has a 
large seaport; is a place of considerable com- 
mercial enterprise; among its numerous manu- 
factures the chief is the jute; it has a number of 
valuable institutions, and sends two members to 
Parliament. 

DUNDONALD, THOMAS COCHRANE, EARL OF, 
entered the navy at the age of 17; became captain 
of the Speedy, a sloop-of-war of 14 guns and 54 men ; 
captured in ten months 33 vessels; was captured 
by a French squadron, but had his sword returned 
to him ; signalised himself afterwards in a succession 
of daring feats; selected to burn the French fleet 
lying at anchor in the Basque Roads, he was success- 
ful by means of fireships in destroying several 
vessels, but complained he was not supported by 
Lord Gambier, the admiral, a complaint which was 
fatal to his promotion in the service; disgraced 
otherwise, he went abroad and served in foreign 
navies, and materially contributed to the establish- 
ment of the republic of Chile and the empire of 
Brazil; in 1830 he was restored by his party, the 
Whigs, to his naval rank, as a man who had been 
the victim of the opposite party, and made a YVice- 
admiral of the Blue in 1841; he afterwards vindi- 
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UNEDIN, the capital of Otago, in New Zealand, 
situated well south on the E. side of the South Isle, 
at the head of a spacious bay, and the largest com- 
mércial wity in the colony; founded by Scottish 
emigrants in 1848, one of the leaders a nephew of 
Robert Burns. 

DUNES, low hills of sand extending along the coast 
of the Netherlands and the N. of France. 

D an ancient burgh in the W. of 
Fife; a place of interest as a residence of the early 
kings of Scotland, and as the birthplace of David II., 
James I., and Charles I., and for its abbey; it 
stands in the middle of a "coalfield, and is the seat 
of extensive linen manufactures. 

, a town in Perthshire, 15 m. NW. of Perth, 
with a fine 14th-century cathedral. 
UNKERS, a sect of Quakerist Baptists in the United 
States, who settled there from Germany in 1719. 
UNKIRK, the most northern seaport and fortified 
town of France, on the Strait of Dover; has manu- 


factures and considerable trade. 
HEAD, a rocky peninsula, the most 
northerly point in Santina: i rocks from 100 to 


00 ft. hifh. 

DUNNOTTAR CASTLE, an old castle of the Keiths now 
in ruins, on the flat summit of a precipitous rock, 
14 m. S. of Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Scotland, 
and connected with the mainland by a neck of land 
called the ‘‘ Fiddle Head’’; famous in Scottish 
history as a State prison, and as the place of safe- 
keeping at a troubled period of the Scottish regalia, 
now in Edinburgh Castle. 

DUNOIS, JEAN, a French patriot, called the Bastard 
of Orleans, born in Paris, natural son of Louis of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI.; one of the national 
heroes of France; along with Joan of Arc, com- 
pelled the English to raise the siege of Orleans, and 
contributed powerfully, by his sword, to all but expel 
the English from France after the death of that 
heroine (1402-1468). 

DUNRAVEN, EARL OF, Irish politician and soldier. 
He acted as war correspondent at the siege of Paris 
in 1870, and fought in the Boer War. On the 
establishment of the Irish Free State he became a 
senator. As a yachtsman he twice attempted to 
win the America Cup (1841-1926). 

DUNS SCOTUS, JOHANNES, one of the most cele- 
brated of the scholastics of the 14th century, 
whether he was native of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland is uncertain; entered the Franciscan order, 
and from his acuteness got the name of ‘*‘ Doctor 
Subtilis ’’; lectured at Oxford to crowds of auditors, 
and also at Paris; was the contemporary of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the head of an opposing school of 
Scotists, as against Thomists, as they were called; 
whereas Aquinas “ proclaimed the Understanding 
as principle, he proclaimed the Will, from whose 
spontaneous exercise he derived all morality; with 
this separation of theory from practice and thought 
from thing (which accompanied it) philosophy 
became eivided from theology, reason from faith; 
reason took a position above faith, above authority 
(in modern philosophy), and the religious con- 
sciousness broke with the traditional dogma (at the 
Reformation) ’’ (1265-1308). 

DUNSTAN, ST., an English ecclesiastic, bom at 
Glastonbury ; a man of high birth and connection 
as well as varied accomplishments; began a 
religious life as a monk living in a cell by himself, 
and prevailed in single combat on one occasion with 
the devil; became abbot of Glastonbury, in which 
capacity he adopted the rdéle of statesman, and 
rose to great authority during the reign of Edgar, 
becoming archbishop of Canterbury, ruling the 
nation with vigour and success, but with the death 
of Edgar his power declined, and he retired to 
Canterbury, where he died of grief and vexation; 
he is the patron saint of goldsmiths (924-988). 

DUPANLOUP, FELIX ANTOINE, a French prelate, 
bishop of Orleans, born at St. Felix, in Savoy; a 
singularly able and eloquent man; devoted himself 
to educational emancipation and reform ; protested 
vigorously against papal infallibility; yielded at 
length, and stood up in defence of the Church (1802- 
1878). 


if in his “Autobiography of a Seaman " 


ay Algiers Tiesto 

DUPERRON, cardinal, a Swiss by birth and a C 3 
by religious profession; went to Paris, T 
papist, and rose to ecc lesiastical eminence in rr. 
under Henry IV. (1556-1618), 

DUPIN, ANDRE, French jurist and statesman; 

distinguished at the time of the revolution of tk 
three days as a supporter of Louis Philippe, and of 
the house = Orleans after him (1783-1865). 
DUPLEIX, JOSEPH, a French merchant, head of a 
factory at Chandernagore, who rose to be governor 
of the French settlements in India (1742), in the 
management of whidi he displayed conspicuous 
ability, defending them against, the English and 
receiving the dignity of marquis ; jealousy at home 
and Clive’s victories, however, led to his recall, and 
he was left to end his days in neglect and poverty, 
though he pleaded hard with the cabinet at Versailles 
to have respect to the sacrifices he made for his 

country (1697-1763). 

UPLESSIS MORNAY, a soldier, diplomatist, and man 

of letters; a leader of the Huguenots, who, after the 

massacre of St. Bartholomew, visited England, 
where he was received with favour by Elizabeth in © 

1575; entered the service of the King of Navarre, — 

afterwards Henry IV. of France, but on Henry’s 

reconciliation with the Church of Rome, retired into 
private life and devoted himself to literary pursuits ; 
aes a called the ‘‘ Pope of the Huguenots”; 

DUPONT, PIERRE, French song-writer; his songs, — 
“Le Chant des Ouvriers”’ and ‘‘ Les Boeufs,”’ the 
delight of the young generation of 1848 (1821-1870). 

DUPONT DE L’EURE, a French politician, born at 
Neubourg; filled several important offices in the 
successive periods of revolution in France; was 
distinguished for his integrity and patriotism, and 
made President of the Provisional Government in 
1848 (1767-1855). 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS, French political economist ; 
took part in the Revolution; was opposed to the 
excesses of the Jacobin party, but escaped with 
his life; wrote a book entitled ‘‘ Philosophie de 
l’Universe ”’ (1739-1817). 

DUPUIS, CHARLES FRANOOIS, a French savant; 
was a member of the Convention of the Council of 
the Five Hundred, and President of the Legislative 
Body during the Revolution period ; devoted 
himself to the study of astronomy in connection 
with mythology, the result of which was published 
in his work in 12 vols., entitled ‘‘ Origine de tous 
les Cultes, ou la Religion Universelle’’’; he advo- 
cated the unity of the astronomical and religious 
myths of all nations (1742-1809). 

DUPUYTREN, BARON, a celebrated French surgeon, 
born at Pierre-Buffiére; he was a man of firm 
nerve, signally sure and skilful as an operator, and 
contributed greatly, both by his inventions and 
discoveries, to the progress of surgery; a museum 
of pathological anatomy, in which he made important 
discoveries, bears his name (1777-1835). © 

DUQUESNE, ; MARQUIS, an illustrious 
naval officer of France, born at Dieppe@e disti 
guished himself in many a sea engagement, an 
did much to enhance the naval glory of the country; 
among other achievements plucked the laurels from 
the brow of his great rival, De Ruyter, by, in 1676, 
defeating the combined fleets of Spain and Holland 
under his command; Louis XIV. offered him a 
marshal’s baton if he would abjurewCalvinism, but 
he declined ; he was the only one of the Huguenots 
excepted from proscription in the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, but his last days were saddened 
by the banishment of his children (1610-1688). 

DURA DEN, a glen near Cupar-Fife, famous for the 
number of gamoid fossil fishes entombed in its 
sandstone. 

DURANCE, a tributary of the Rhéne, which, after a 
rapid course of 180 m., falls into that river by its 
left bank 8 m. below Avignon, 

DURAND, an Indian officer; served in the Afghan 
and Sikh wars, and jbecame Lieutenant-Governor - 
of the Punjab (1828-1871). 

DURANDAL, the miraculous sword of Orlando, with 
which he could cleave mountains at a blow. 


friend of Melanchthon as well as an admirer of 
Luther, on whose incarceration in Wartburg he 
ae a long lament ; he was a prince of painters, 


of etching, in which he was matchless; he carved 

in wood, ivory, stone, and metal; was an author 

as well as an artist, and wrote, among other works, 
an epoch- treatise on proportion in the 
human figure; “it could not be better done ”’ was 

his quiet, confident reply as a sure workman to a 

J Semper on one occasion (1471-1528). 

) , TOM, a facetious poet; author of comedies 
ery songs; a great favourite of Charles II. and his 
court ; of comedies he wrote some 30, which are all 
now discarded for their licentiousness, and a curious 
book of sonnets, entitled “‘ Pills to Purge Melan- 
echoly ’’; came to poverty in the end of his days; 
Addison pleaded on his behalf, and hoped that “as 
he had made the world merry, the world would 
make him easy ”’ (1628-1723). 

DURGA, in the Hindu mythology the consort of Siva. 

DURHAM, an ancient city on the Wear, with a noble 
cathedral and a castle, once the residence of the 

bishop, now a university seat, in the heart of a 

county of the same name, rich in coalfields, and 

with numerous manufacturing towns. 

! AD entered the navy in 1777; 
was officer on the watch when the Royal George went 

down off Spithead, and the only one with Captain 

Waghorn who escaped; served as acting-lieutenant 

of a ship under Lord Howe at the relief of Gibraltar, 

and commanded the Defence, a ship of 74 guns, at 

_ the battle of Trafalgar (1763-1815). 

DURHAM, JOHN GEORGE LAMBTON, EARL OF, 
statesman, born in Durham Co. ; a zealous Liberal 
and reformer, and a member of the Reform Govern- 
ment under Earl Grey, which he contributed much 

_ to inaugurate; was ambassador in St. Petersburg, 

| and was sent governor-general to Canada in 1839, 

| but owing to some misunderstanding took the 

fh extraordinary step of voluntarily returning within 

it the year (1792-1840). j 

| DURWARD, QUENTIN, a Scottish archer in the 

peng of Louis XI., the hero of a novel by Scott 

oh of the 6 
me DU ORF, a well-built town of Rhenish Prussia, 
a on the, right bank of the Rhine; it is a place of 
| *manufSctures, and has a fine picture-gallery with a 
I famous school of art associated. 

i DUTENS, LOUIS, a French savant, born at Tours; 
after being chaplain to the British minister at Turin, 
settled in England, and became _ historiographer- 

$ royal; was a man of varied learning, and well read 

' in historical sgbjects and antiquities (1730-1812). 
DUTROCHET, RENE JOACHIM HENRI, a French 

physiologist and physicist, known for his researches 
hs on the passage of fluids through membraneous 

' tissues (1776-1847). 
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mian composer. It was 


DVORAK, ANTONIN, 
his “‘ Stabat Mater,” a" in 1880 that won him 


international fame. His work shows great 


ality (1841-1904). 


DWARF STARS are those of comparatively small 


volume and brightness and of high density, like our 
sun. See STELLAR EVOLUTION. 

an American theologian, grand- 
son of Jonathan Wadwards, and much esteemed in 
his day both as a preacher and a writer; his 
“Theology Explained and Defended,” in 5 vols., 
was very popular at one time, and was frequently 
reprinted (1752-1817). 


DWINA, a Russian river, distinguished from the D@na 


(q.v.), also called Duna, which flows,N. to the 
White Sea. 


DYAKS, the native name of tribes of Malays of a 


superior class aboriginal to Borneo. 

ALEXANDER, an English literary editor and 
historian, born in Edinburgh; edited several of the 
old English poets and authors, some of them little 
known before; also the poems of Shakespeare, 
Pope, &c.; was one of the founders of the Percy 
Society, for the publication of old English works 
(1798-1869). 

DYCE, WILLIAM, a distinguished Scottish artist, 
born in Aberdeen, studied in Rome; settled for a 
time in Edinburgh, and finally removed to London ; 
painted portraits at first, but soon took to higher 
subjects of art; his work was such as to commend 
itself to both German and French artists; he gave 
himself to fresco-painting, and as a fresco-painter 
was selected to adorn the walls of the Palace of 
Westminster and the House of Lords ; his “‘ Baptism 
of Ethelbert,’”’ in the latter, is considered his best 
work (1806-1864). 

DYCK, VAN. See VANDYCK. 

DYER, JOHN, English poet; was a great lover and 
student of landscape scenery, and his poems, 
*‘Grongar Hill’’ and the “ Fleece,” abound in 
descriptions of these, the scenery of the former lying 
in S. Wales (1700-1758). 

DYKES, veins of igneous rock traversing sedimentary 
strata in a vertical direction, which originated 
through molten lava, being forced out through the 
cracks in the overlying rocks and solidifying. These 
dykes are often harder than the surrounding rock, 
and, consequently, they stand out above the surface 
when the latter has been removed by denudation. 

DYNAMICS, the branch of mechanics which deals 
with the relations between forces and the motions 
caused by those forces. 

AMITE, a powerful explosive substan, intensely 
local in its action; formed by impregnating a 
porous siliceous earth or other substance with some 
70 per cent. of nitro-glycerine. 

DYNAMO, a machine by which mechanical work is 
transformed into electricity by the inductive action 
of magnets on coils of copper wire in motion. 

DYNASTS, THE, an epic poem by Thomas Hardy, 
produced in three parts in 1903, 1906, and 1908. 

DYNE, the unit of force on the metric system: that 
force which gives a massof one gram an acceleration 
of one centimetre per secgnd per second. 

DYSON, SIR FRANK WATSON, astronomer, appointed 
astronomer-royal at Greenwich in 1910 (1868- ye 
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EADMER, a celebrated monk of Canterbury ; flourished overla; ro stone slabs; the roof 
in the 12th century; friend and biographer of St. Crerane ins Ase a foot of the earth’s a ae 4 


Anselm, author of a * History of his Own Times,” 
as also of many of the Lives of the Saints; elected 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews in 1120; resigned 
on account of Alexander I. of Scotland refusing to 
admit the right of the English Archbishop of 
Canterbury to perform the ceremony of consecration. 

EADRIC, a Saxon, notorious for his treachery, fighting 
now with his countrymen against the Danes and 
now with the Danes against them, till put to death 
by order of Canute in 1017. 

EADS, JAMES BUCHANAN, an American engineer, 
born in Laurenceburg, Indiana; designed ingenious 
boats for floating submerged ships; built with 
remarkable speed warships for the Federalists in 
@861 ; constructed a steel bridge spanning the 
_Mississip i at St. Louis, noteworthy for its central 
“span of #20 ft. (1820-1887). 

EAGLE, the king of birds, and bird of Jove; was 
adopted by various nations as the emblem of 
dominant power, as well as of nobility and generosity ; 
in Christian art it is the symbol of meditation, and 
the attribute of St. John; is represented now as 
fighting with a serpent, and now as out of 
oa or a communion cup, to strengthen it for 

e ‘ 

EAGLE, ORDER OF THE BLACK, an order of knight- 
hood founded by the Elector of Brandenburg in 
1701; with this order was ultimately incorporated 
the Order of the Red Eagle, founded in 1734 by the 
Markgraf of Bayreuth. 

EAGLE OF BRITTANY, Du Guesclin (q.v.). 

EAGLE OF MEAUX, Bossuet (q.v.). 

EAGRE, a name given in England to a tidal wave 
rushing up a river or estuary on the top of another, 
called also a Bore (q.v.). 

EARL, a title of nobility, ranking third in the British 
peerage; originally election to the dignity of earl 
carried with it a grant of land held in feudal tenure, 
the discharge of judicial and administrative duties 
connected therewith, and was the occasion of a 
solemn service of investiture. In course of time 
the title lost its official character, and since the 
reign of Queen Anne all ceremony of investiture has 
been dispensed with, the title being conferred by 
letters-patent. The word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon eorls which signified the ‘* gentle folk,’’ 
as distinguished from the ceorls, the ‘‘ churls’”’ or 
“simple folk.’’ 

EARL MARSHAL, a high officer of State, an office of 
very ancient institution, now the head of the college 
of arms, and hereditary in the family of the Dukes 
of Norfolk; formerly one of the chief officers in the 
court of chivalry, a court which had to do with all 
matters &f high ceremonial, such as coronations. 

EARLOM, RICHARD, a mezzotint engraver, born in 
London; celebrated for his series of 200 prints after 
the original designs of Claude de Lorraine (1743- 


1822). 

EARLSTON, or ERCILDOUNE, a village in Berwick- 
shire, with manufactures of ginghams and other 
textiles. In its vicinity stand the ruins of the 
*“Rhynier’s Tower,” alleged to have been the 
residence of Thomas the Rhymer. 

EARLY ENGLISH, a term in architecture used to 
designate that particuler form of Gothic archi- 
tecture in vogue in England in the 13th century, 
whose chief characteristic was the pointed arch. 

EARTH, name given to that wire of a wireless set or 
other electrical apparatus, which connects a certain 
part with the earth and therefore keeps it at zero 
potential. 

EARTH HOUSES, known also as Yird Houses, Weems 
and Picts’ Houses, underground dwellings in use in 
Scotland, extant even after the Roman evacuation 
of Britain. Entrance was effected by a passage 
not much wider than a fox burrow, which sloped 
downwards 10 or 12 ft. to the floor of the house ; 
the inside was oval in shape, and was walled with 


probably served as storehouses, winterq 
and as places of refuge in times of war. 
Coraline styled Caves, are found in Ireland. 
EARTHLY PARADISE, poem by William M 
published in 1868; his greatest effort, co 
his masterpiece ; consisis of 24 tales by ee 24 Norwegian 
travellers in quest of an earthly geracinn 
THQUAKES, disturbances of the earth’s surface 
such as are recorded from early times. Of modern 
times the most disastrous has been that of 1755 at 
Lisbon when 50,000 lives were lost; pe 
suffered in 1907, South Mexico in 1911, Tokyo and 
Yokohama in 1923 and 1924, and the Azores in’ 


1927 ‘q 

EAST” INDIA COMPANY, founded in 1600; erected 
its first factories on the mainland in 1612 ‘at Surat, | 
but its most profitable trade in these early years 
was with the Spice Islands, Java, Sumatra, &e. 37 
driven from these islands by the Dutch in 1622, the 
Company established itself altogether on the main- 
land; although originally created under royal 
charter for purely commercial purposes, it in 1689 
entered upon a career of territorial acquisition, 
which culminated in the establishment of British 
power in India; gradually, as from time to time 
fresh renewals of its charter were granted, it was 
stripped of its privileges and monopolies, till in 
1858, after the Mutiny, all its powers were vested in 
the British Crown. See CLIVE. 

EAST RIVER, the strait which separates Brooklyn and 
New York cities, lying between Long Island Sound 
and New York Bay, about 10 m. long; is spanned 
by a bridge. 

EASTBOURNE, a watering-place and health resort on 
the Sussex coast, between Brighton and Hastings 
and 66 m. S. of London; has Roman remains, and 
is described in Domesday Book ; the famous cliff, 
Beachy Head, is included in the borough. 

EASTER, an important festival of the Church com- 
memorating the resurrection of Christ; held on the 
first Sunday after the first full moon of the calendar 
which happens on or next after March 21, and 
constituting the beginning of the ecclesiastical 
year; the date of it determines the dates of other 
movable festivals; derives its name from Eastre, 
a Saxon goddess, whose festival was celebrated 
about the same time, and to which many of the 
Baster customs owe their origin. 

EASTER ISLAND, a volcanic island in the SE. Pacific, 
so named by the Dutch when discovered in 1722; 
remarkable for remains of ancient stone statues of 
great size, the origin of which has given rise to 
much conjecture’; the island, visited by Captain 
Cook in 1774, belongs to Chile. 

EASTERN STATES, the six New England States in 
N. America—Maine, New Hampshire, @ermong 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

EASTLAKE, SIR CHARLES LOCK, artist and author, 
born at Plymouth ; studied painting in London 
and in Paris ; produced the last portrait of Napoleon, 
which he executed from a series of sketches of the 
emperor on board the Bellerophon in Plymouth 
harbour; he travelled in Greece, aad from 1816 to 
1830 made his home at Rome; ‘“ Christ Weeping 
over Jerusalem,” his greatest "work, appeared in 
1841; was President of the Royal Academy ; wrote 
several works on subjects relating to his art, and 
translated Goethe’s ‘‘ Farbenlehre ’’ (1793-1865). 

EASTMAN, GEORGE, American scientist, inventor of 
the roll- film for photography and designer of the 
Kodak sta ss founder of the Kodak company 
(1854— 

EAST WICK, EDWARD BACKHOUSE, Orientalist and 
diplomatist, born at Warfield, in Berkshire; went 
to India as a cadet, acquired an extensive knowledge 
of Indian dialects and Eastern languages, and 
passed an interpretership examination, gaining the 
high proficiency reward of 1000 rupees; carri 
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4 Sephical ag porn at Halberstadt : 


E born at Berlin ; 


EBERT, KARL EGON, 


EAU-DE-COLOGNE 


studied 
salle > bar ; Bn aad Parliament, and hel 
“various political appointments, including a three 
4 embassy in ; Was a fellow of many 
‘itiguarian and philological societies ; amongst his 
; literary productions his “ Gulistan ” and 
Zoroaster” from the Persian are noted 


with a level summit, 
ht of 3077 ft. on the N. side 
of the narrow Vale of Sh aadktes in Palestine, and 
the slopes of a Fl the people of Israel re- 
ed to the curses which were pronounced by 


zpvites in the valley. 

; JOHANN AUGUST, German pbhilo- 
professor at 
Halle ; rationalistic in his theology, and opposed to 
the Kantian metaphysics ; was a disciple of Leibnitz; 


_ wrote a “ New Apology of Socrates,” in defence of 


tionalism in theology, as well as a ‘“* Universal 
© fistory of Philosophy,” and a work on German 

onyms (1739-1809). 

GEORGE MORITZ, German Egyptologist, 
discovered an important papyrus; 
was professor ‘successively at Jena and Leipzig; 
laid aside by ill-health, betook himself to novel- 
writing as a pastime; was the author of “ Uarda, 
a Romance of Ancient Egypt,” translated by Clara 
Bell (1837-1898). 

} T, FRIEDRICH, German statesman. Educated 
at an elementary school he became a saddler in 
Heidelberg ; at 22 he edited a Socialist newspaper, 
but was practically an unknown man when on the 
revolution of 1918 he was made Chancellor in 
Succession to Prince Max of Baden. In 1919 he 
became first President of the German Republic 
(1870-1925). 

a Bohemian poet, born at 
Prague; his poems, dramatic and lyric, are col- 
lected in 7 vols., and enjoy a wide popularity in 
his country (1801-1882). 

EBIONITES, a sect that in the 2nd century sought 
to combine Judaism and the hopes of Judaism with 
Christianity, and rejected the authority of St. Paul 
and of the Pauline writings; they denied the 
divinity of Christ, and maintained that only the 
poor as such were the objects of salvation. 

EBLIS, in Mohammedan tradition the chief of the 
fallen angels, who was consigned to perdition for 
refusing to worship Adam at the command of his 
Creator, and who gratified his revenge by seducing 
Adam and Eve from innocency. 

EBRO, a river of Spain, rises in the Cantabrian 
Mountains, flows SE. into the Mediterranean 80 m. 
SW. of Barcelona, after a course of 422 m. 

ECBATANA, the ancient capital of Media, situated 
near Mount Orontes (now Elvend) ; was surrounded 
by sevén walls of different colours that increased 
in elevation towards the central citadel; was a 
Summe? residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. 
The modern town of Hamadan now occupies the 
site of it. 

ECCE HOMO (i.c. Behold the Man), a representation 
of Christ as He appeared before Pilate crowned with 
thorns and bound with ropes, as in the painting of 
Correggio, a subject which has been treated by 
Many of the ther masters, such as Titian and 
Vandyck. : 

ECCHYMOSIS, a discoloration of the skin produced 
by extravasated blood under or in the texture of the 
skin, the result of a blow or of disease. 

ECCLEFE » ® market-town of Dumfriesshire, 

consisting for the most part of the High Street, 5 m. 

8. of Lockerbie, on the main road to Carlisle, 16 m. 

to the S.; noted as the birth and burial place of 

Thomas Carlyle. 

STES (i.c. the Preacher), a book of the Old 
Testament, questionably ascribed to Solomon, and 
now deemed of more recent date as belonging to a 
Period when the reflective spirit prevailed; it is 
written apparently in depreciation of mere reflection 
as a stepping-stone to wisdom. The standpoint of 
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ECKHART , 
the author is a religious one ; the, ta on =pih oe 
rests is given in experiegce, and object is 


expose the vanity of every source of slistaction 
a My not founded on the fear, ape Fae 
for the commandments, f Goji, a 

aaetaae which is the very ground-principle the 
Jewish faith; but if vanity is written over the 
whole field of human experience, he argues, this is 
not the fault of the system of things, but due, accord- 
ing to the author, to the folly of man (chap. vii. 29). 

ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, the body which 
looks after Church property and estates ; t 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth, they were subse- 
quently abolished and revived and finally put on 
their present basis in 1835. 

ICAL POLITY, THE LAW OF, a vindica- 
tion of the Anglican Church against the Puritans, 
written by Richard Hooker; the most splendid 
ane stately piece of literary prose that exists in the 
anguage. 

ECCLESIASTICAL STATES, territories in Italy once 
subject to the Pope as a temporal prince as well as 
ecclesiastically. They were taken by Italy in 1870 
and a small part around the Vatican was resto a 
in 1929 by the Lateran Treaty (¢.v.). 

ECCLESIASTICUS, one of the books of the Apocrypha, 
ascribed to Jesus, the son of Sirach, admitted to the 
sacred canon by the Council of Trent, though 
excluded by the Jews. It contains a body of wise 
maxims, in imitation, as regards matter as well as 
form, of the Proverbs of Solomon, and an appendix 
on the men who were the disciples of wisdom. Its 
general aim, as has been said, is “‘ to represent 
wisdom as the source of all virtue and blessedness, 
and by warnings, admonitions, and promises to 
encourage in the pursuit of it.”’ It was originally 
written in Hebrew, but was extant only in a Greek 
translation executed in Egypt, professedly by the 
author’s grandson, until in 1896 portions of the 
original Hebrew MSS. were discovered. 

ECGBERHT, archbishop of York; was a pupil of 
Bede, and the heir to his learning; founded a far- 
famed school at York, which developed into a 
university ; flourished in 766. 

ECHEGARAY, JOSE, Spanish dramatist and politician; 
born in Madrid; prominent as a leader of the 
reform party in Spain (1833-1916). 

ECHIDNA, a fabulous monster that figures in the 
Greek mythology, half-woman, half-serpent, the 
mother of Cerberus, the Lernean Hydra, the 
Chimera, the Sphinx, the Gorgons, the Nemean 
Lion, and the vulture that gnawed the liver of 
Prometheus. 

ECHINODERMS, a group of marine invertebrates 
including star fishes, sea-urchins (echinoids), sea- 
lilies (crinoids), and extinct fossil forms like blastoids 
and cystideans. 

ECHINOIDS, or sea-urchins, invertebrate animals of 
the echinoderm group. 

ECHO, a wood-nymph in love with Narcissus, who 
did not return her love, in consequence of which 
she pined away till all that remained ef her was 
only her voice. 


ECK, JOHN, properly MAIER, a German theologian, 
of ‘Swabian birth, professor at Ingolstadt; a violent, 
blustering antagonist of Luther and Luther’s doc- 
trines; in his zeal went to Rome, and procured a 
papal bull against both ; undertook at the Augsburg 
Diet to controvert Luther’s doctrine from the 
Fathers, but not from the Scriptures; was present 
= a conferences of Worms and Regensburg (1486- 

o Py 

ECKERMANN, JOHANN PETER, a German writer, 
born at Winsen, in Hanover; friend of Goethe, and 
editor of his works; the author of ‘‘ Conversations 
with Goethe in the Last Years of his Life, 1823-— 
1832,’ a record of wise reflections and of Goethe’s 
opinions on all subjects, of the utmost interest to 
all students of the German sage (1792-1854). 

ECKHART, MEISTER, a German philosopher and 
divine, profoundly speculative and mystical: 
entered the Dominican Order, and rapidly attained 
to a high position in the Church; arraigned for 
heresy in 1325, and was acquitted, but two years 
after his death his writings were condemned as 
heretical by a papal bull (1260-1329). 
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ECKMUHL, 2 a yl in Bavaria where Napoleon : in 1875 she act’ 
defeated th or ge i gon el Christ, Scientist ;_ In 18 iS she pesduned oe “the 
title of Duke" to Davout (¢.v.), one of i sare tie oa 6 i 


generals. 

ECLECTICS, so-called philosophers who attach them- 
s¢ives f%& no system, but select what, in their judg- 
ment, is true out of others. In antiquity the 
Eclectic philosophy is that which sought to unite 
into a coherent whole the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle, such as that of Plotinus and 
Proclus was. There is an eclecticism in art as well 
as philosophy, and the term is applied to an Italian 
school which aimed at uniting the excellencies of 
individual great masters. 

ECLIPSES, phenomena caused by the sun, earth and 
moon being in one straight line; a solar eclipse 
occurs when the moon passes between the sun and 
the earth, when it may obscure the whole of the 
sun’s disc (total eclipse), a“ portion of the disc 
(partial eclipse), or the whole of the central part 
leaving a bright rim (annular eclipse). The last 
total eclipse visible in England was in June, 1927, 
and the next will occur in 1999. A lunar eclipse 

@jakes place when the moon passes into the earth’s 
. Shadow | it may be either total or partial; in every 
* year thet. are at least two and at most seven eclipses, 
either solar or lunar. 

C, the name given to the circular path in the 
heavens round which the sun appears to move in 
the course of the year, an illusion caused by the 
earth’s annual circuit round the sun, in a plane 
inclined at an angle of 234 degrees to the equator ; 
is the central line of the Zodiac (q¢.v.), so called 
because it was observed that eclipses occurred 
only when the moon was on or close upon this path. 

ECLOGUE, poetry of a pastoral nature written in a 
refined style; applied to some of the work of Virgil 
and Horace, and in later times to poems by Spenser, 
Drayton, Fletcher, and others. 

ECOLOGY, the branch of biology which studies the 
relations” between animals and plants and their 
environment. 

ECORCHEURS (iit. flayers properly of dead bodies), 
armed bands who desolated France in the reign of 
Charles VII., stripping their victims of everything, 
often to their very clothes. 

ECSTATIC DOCTOR, Jean Ruysbroek, a schoolman 
given to mysticism (1294-1381). 

ECUADOR, a republic of S. America, of Spanish 
origin, created in 1822; derives its name from its 
position on the equator ; ; lies between Colombia 
and Peru; is traversed by the Andes, several of the 
peaks of which are actively volcanic ; the population 
consists of Peruvian Indians, negroes, Spanish 
Creoles; exports cocoa, coffee, hides, oil, and 
medicinal plants; the administration is vested in 
a president, a vice-president, two ministers, a senate 
of 18, and a house of deputies of 30, elected by 
universal suffrage. 

ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, an ecclesiastical council 
representative, or accepted as representative, of the 
Church universal or Catholic. See COUNCILS 

ECZEMA,“ a common skin disease, which may be 
either chronic or acute; develops in a red rash of 
tiny vesicles, which usually burst and produce a 
characteristic scab; is not contagious, and leaves 
no scar. 

EDDA (lit. grandmother), the name given to two 
collections of legends illustrative of the Scandinavian 
mythology ; the Elder, or Poetic, Edda, collected 
in the 11th century by Semund Sigfusson, an early 
Christian priest, “‘ with perhaps a lingering fondness 
for paganism,’’ and the Younger, or Prose, Edda, 
collected in the next a@ntury by Snorri Sturleson, 
an Icelandic gentleman (1178-1241); the former 
consists of over 30 poems, mostly in alliterative 
verse, the latter contains legends as related by Odin 
with treatises on poetry and prosody. 

EDDINGTON, SIR ARTHUR STANLEY, astronomer, 
director of the Cambridge Observatory ; devoted 
himself to the study of astrophysics, in which sphere 
he has produced important results; wrote many 
books on astronomical subjects and on the applica- 
tion of the relativity theory of Einstein to astronomy ; 
he was knighted in 19380 (1882- ys 

EDDY, MRS. MARY BAKER, the American woman 
founder of Ohristied Science and the Church of 


” tis2e 1810. 
esate rged at high tide, 14 
of rocks Be tide, 14 — SW. 
Plymouth ; first t of wood by W. 


destroyed by a storm in 1703; rebuilt of w 
a stone base by Rudyard; burnt in 1755, and 
structed by Smeaton of solid stone, this stru 
lasting for over 100 years before being cistam ant) 
the present edifice, on a different site, - 
pleted by Sir James Douglas in 1882, is 138 ft. in 
height, and has a light visible 174 m. off. 

EDELINCK, GERARD, a Flemish copperplate 
graver, born at Antwerp; to Fram 
Colbert, and patronised by Lo 
in a masterly manner many w 
subjects (1640-1707). 

EDEN (i.e. place of delight), Paradise, the o 
spot referred to uncertain, though believ 
been in the East around the rivers : 
Euphrates ; identified in Moslem tradition with 
moon. 

EDERLE, GERTRUDE, the first woman to swim 


Eph 


English Channel, which she did from — to 


England in 14 hrs. 35 mins., then a record, in 1 


She was the daughter of a New York butcher 


(1906— ). 


EDESSA, an ancient city in Mesopotamia ; figures in 


early Church history, and is reputed to have con- 


tained at one time 300 monasteries ; it fell into the 


hands of the Turks in 1515; is regarded as the 
sacred city of Abraham by Orientals. 


EDFU, a town in Upper Egypt, on the left bank of — 
has unique ruins of two temples, the 
larger founded by Pioleny IV. Philopater before — 


the Nile; 


200 B.C. 
EDGAR, a king of Saxon England from 959 to 975, 
surnamed the Peaceful; promoted the union and 


consolidation of the Danish and Saxon elements 
cleared Wales of wolves by 


within his realm; 
exacting of its inhabitants a levy of 300 wolves’ 
heads yearly; eight kings are said to have done 
him homage by rowing him on the Dee; St. Dunstan, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, was the most 
prominent figure of the reign. 

EDGAR THE ATHELING, a Saxon prince, the grandson 
of Edmund Ironside; was hurriedly proclaimed 
king of England after the death of Harold in the 
battle of Hastings, but was amongst the first to 
offer submission on the approach of the Conqueror ; 


spent his life in a series of feeble attempts at . 


ST and lived into the reign of Henry I. 


, in the S. of Warwickshire, the scene of 


the first battle in the Civil War, in 1642, between 


the royal forces under Charles I. and the Parlia- 
though the Royalists had ~ 
the worst of it, no real advantage was gained by | 


mentary under Essex ; 


either side. 

EDGEWORTH, HENRY ESSEX, known as the “‘ Abbé ” 
Edgeworth, born in Ireland, son of a Protestant 
clergyman; educated at the Sorbonne, in Paris; 


entered the priesthood, and became thetconfessor © 


of Louis XVI, whom he attended on the scaffold; 
exclaimed as the guillotine came downs “ Son gf 
St. Louis, ascend to heaven !”’ 

after; was subsequently chaplain to Louis XVIIL. 
(1745-1807). 


EDGEWORTH, MARIA, novelist, born at Black- ~ 


bourton, Berks; from her fifteenth year her home 
was in Ireland; she declined the suit of a Swedish 
count, and remained till the clos of her life un- 
married; amongst the best known of her works 
are ‘“‘ Moral Tales,” ‘“‘ Tales from Fashionable Life,” 
“Castle Rackrent,” “‘ The Absentee,’ and “ Or 
mond”; her novels are noted for their animated 
pictures of Irish life, and were acknowledged by 
Scott to have wiven him the first suggestion of the 
Waverley series; the Russian novelist, Turgenief, 
acknowledges a similar indebtedness; ‘in her Irish 
stories she gave,”’ says Stopford Brooke, “ the first 
impulse to the novel of national character, and in 
her other tales to the novel with a moral pues - 
(1766-1849). 

EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL, an Trish atid 
lord, father of Maria Edgeworth, with a genius for 
mechanics, in which he displayed a remarkable 


left France soon © 


. EDICT OF NANTES 


it for invention ; was member of the last Irish 
t; educated his son in accordance with 
notions of Rousseau; wrote some works on 
subjects in collaboration with his 
ter (1744-1817). 
CF NANTES, 


an edict issued in 1598 by 
Henry IV. of France, granting toleration to the 
_ Protestants; revoked by Louis XIV. in 1685. 
URGH, the capital of Scotland, on the 
of Forth, picturesquely situated amid surrounding 
hills; derives its name from Edwin, king of North- 
umbria in the 7th century; was created a burgh in 
1329 by Robert the Bruce, and recognised as the 
capital in the 15th century, under the Stuarts; it 
has absorbed in its growth ajoining municipalities ; 
is noted as an edycational centre ; is the seat of the 
Supreme Courts: has a university, castle, and 
royal palace, and the old Scottish Parliament House, 
now utilised by the Law Courts; brewing and 
printigg are the chief industries, but the upper 
classes of the citizens are for the most part either 
professional people or living in retirement. 
_ EDINBURGH REVIEW, a celebrated quarterly review 
started in October, 1802, in Edinburgh to further 
_ the Whig interest; amongst its founders and 
contributors were Horner, Brougham, Jeffrey, and 

Sidney Smith, the latter being editor of the first 

three numbers; Jeffrey assumed the editorship in 

1803, and in his hands it became famous for its 

incisive literary critiques, Carlyle and Macaulay 
contributing some of their finest essays to it. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, founded in 1583; was 
the last of the Scottish Universities to receive its 
charter; was raised to an equal status with the 

others in 1621; its site was the famous Kirk 0’ 

Field, the scene of the Darnley tragedy; now con- 

sists of two separate buildings, one entirely devoted 
to medicine, and the other to arts and training in 

other departments. 

EDISON, THOMAS ALVA, a celebrated American 
inventor, born at Milan, Ohio; started life as a 
newsboy; early displayed his genius and enter- 
prise by producing the first newspaper printed in 
a railway train; turning his attention to tele- 
graphy, he revolutionised the whole system by a 
series of inventions, to which he has since added 
others, to the number of 500, the most notable 
being the megaphone, phonograph, kinetoscope, 
which was the forerunner of the cinema, a carbon 
telegraph transmitter, and improvements in electric 
lighting (1847-— ). 

EDITH, the alleged name of Lot’s wife. 

EDITHE, ST., an English princess, the natural daughter 
ol ore king of England (961-984). Festival, 

pt. 16. 

EDMUND, ST., king or “landlord” of East Anglia 
from 855 to 870; refused to renounce Christianity 
and accept heathenism at the hands of a set of 
invading Danes, and suffered martyrdom rather; 
Was made a saint and had a monastery called 
“Bury St. Edmunds,” in Suffolk, raised to his 
memory over his grave (841-870). 

EDMUND, ST., Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canter- 

bury, born at Abingdon; while still at school made 

ea vow @!f celibacy and wedded the Virgin Mary: 
sided as archbishop with the popular party against 
the tyranny of both Pope and king; coming into 
disfavour with the papal court retired to France, 
where, on his arrival, the mother of St. Louis with 
her sons met him to receive his blessing, and where 

he spent his last days in a monastery ; died in 1240, 

and was canowised six years after by Innocent IV., 

somewhat reluctantly it is said (1170-1240). 

EDMUND IRONSIDE, succeeded to the throne of 

England on the death of his father Ethelred the 

Unready in 1016, but reigned only seven months; 

he Struggled bravely. and at first successfully, 

against Canute the Dane, but, being defeated, the 

Seas ultimately was divided between them 

EDOM, or IDUM#A, a mountainous but not un- 
fertile country, comprising the S. of Judaea and 

part of the N. of Arabia Petrwa, 100 m. long by 20 m. 

broad, peopled originally by the descendants of 

Esau, who were ruled by “ dukes,” and were bitterly 

hostile to the Jews. 

EDRED, king of the Anglo-Saxons, son of Edward 
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EDWARD VII. 


the Elder: subdued Northumbria; had in the end 
of his reign St. Dunstan for chief adviser; d. 955. 

EDRISI, MOHAMMED, an Arabian geographer, born 
at Ceuta, in Spain; by request of Roger II. of 
Sicily wrote an elaborate description of ~ earth, 
which held a foremost place amongst “medi&val 
geographers (1099-1170). 

EDUCATION ACTS were passed in 1870 making 
education compulsory, and in 1891 making it free 
in elementary schools. 

UI, an ancient Gallic tribe, whose capital was 
Bibracte (Autun). 

EDWARD, THOMAS, naturalist, born at Gosport ; 
bred a shoemaker; settled in Banff, where he 
devoted his leisure to the study of animal nature, 
and collected numerous specimens of animals, 
which he stuffed and exhibited, but with pecuniary 
loss; the Queen’s attention being called to his case, 
she settled on him’an annual pension of £50, while 
the citizens of Aberdeen presented him in March, 
1877, with a gift of 130 sovereigns (1814-1886). 

EDWARD I., Longshanks, king of England (1272-1307), 
born in Westminster, son of Henry III., married 
Eleanor (q.v.) of Castile ; came first into prominemce 
in the Barons’ War ; defeated the nobles at Evesham, 
and liberated his father; joined the last™Crusade 
1270, and distinguished himself at Acre; returned 
to England in 1274 to assume the crown, having 
been two years previously proclaimed king; during 
his reign the ascendancy of the Church and the 
nobles received a check, the growing aspiration of 
the people for a larger share in the affairs of the 
nation was met by an extended franchise, while the 
right of Parliament to regulate taxation was recog- 
nised; under his reign Wales was finally subdued 
and annexed to England, and a temporary conquest 
of Scotland was achieved (1239-1307). 

EDWARD IL., king of England (1307-1327), son of 
the preceding; was first Prince of Wales, being 
born in Carnarvon; being a weakling was governed 
by favourites, Gaveston and the Spencers, whose 
influence, as foreigners and unpatriotic, offended 
the barons, who rose against him; in 1314 Scotland 
rose in arms under Bruce, and an ill-fated expedition 
under him ended in the crushing defeat at Bannock- 
burn; in 1327 he was deposed, and was brutally 
murdered in Berkeley Castle (1284-1327). 

EDWARD II., king of England (1327-1377), son of 
the preceding, married Philippa of Hainault; 
during his boyhood the government was carried on 
by a council of regency ; in 1328 the independence 
of Seotland was recognised, and nine years later 
began the Hundred Years’ War with France, memor- 
able in this reign for the heroic achievements of 
Edward the Black Prince (q.v.), the king’s eldest 
son; associated with this reign are the glorious 
victories of Crecy and Poitiers, and the great naval 
battle at Sluys, one of the earliest victories of 
English arms at sea; these successes were not 
maintained in the later stages of the war, and the 
treaty of Bretigny involved the withdrawal of 
Edward’s claim to the French crown; in 1376 the 
Black Prince died (1312-1377). bad 

EDWARD IV., king of England (1461-1483), son of 
Richard, Duke of York, and successor to the 
Lancastrian Henry VI., whom he defeated at 
Towton ; throughout his reign the country was torn 
by the Wars of the Roses, in which victory rested 
with the Yorkists at Hedgeley Moor, Hexham, 
Barnet, and Tewkesbury ; in this reign little social 
progress was made, but a great step towards it was 
made by the introduction of printing by Caxton 
(1442-1483). 

EDWARD V., king of Ena@land for three months in 
1483, son of the preceding; deposed by his uncle, 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester; was ultimately 
murdered in the Tower, along with his young 
brother (1470-1483). 

EDWARD VI., king of England (1547-1553), son of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour; his reign, which 
was a brief one, was marked by a victory over the 
Scots at Pinkie (1547), Catholic and agrarian risings, 
and certain ecclesiastical reforms (1537-1553). 

EDWARD VIL., king of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Emperor of India, succeeded his mother, Queen 
Victoria, Jan. 22, 1901. On March 10, 1863, he 
married Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter of 


— _ EDWARD 


b. 

Louise, Duchess of Fite b. 1867 ; Victoria, b. 1808; 

and Maud, 6. 1869, who married Prince Charles o 
Sorry The king’s eldest son, Albert Victor, 
bY 1864% died January 14, 1892, He was known as 
the Peacemaker, as his reign saw the birth of the 
Entente Cordials (1841-1910). 

EDWARD, P CE OF WALES. Born in Richmond; 
the eldest son of the then Duke and Duchess of 
York, afterwards King George and Queen Mary, he 
went to Osborne at the age of 13, and on to Dart- 
mouth. In 1910 he was created Prince of Wales at 

on, and went to Oxford in 1913. During 
the Great War he served in France, HKgypt and 
Italy, and after 1918 undertook a series of tours 
throughout the Empire (1894- si 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, king of England, married 
Edith, daughter of the great Earl Godwin (@.v.); 
was a feeble monarch of ascetic proclivities; his 
appeal to the Duke of Normandy precipitated the 
Norman invasion, and in him perished the royal 
Saxon line ; was canonised for his piety (1004-1066). 


EBWARD THE ELDER, king of the Anglo-Saxons 


from 90) to 925; was the son and successor of 
“Alfred Phe Great ; extended the Anglo-Saxon 
dominions. 


EDWARDES, SIR HERBERT BENJAMIN, soldier and 
administrator in India, born in Frodesley, Shrop- 
shire; was actively engaged in the first Sikh war 
and in the Mutiny; served under Sir Henry 
Lawrence, whose Life he partly wrote (1819-1868). 

EDWARDS, BRYAN, historian, born in Westbury; 
traded in Jamaica; wrote a ‘“ History of British 
Colonies in the West Indies ” (1743-1800). 

EDWARDS, JOHN PASSMORE, philanthropist; born 

in Cornwall; as newspaper proprietor owned the 
oko: founded libraries, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions in poor quarters of London, and established 
many clubs for working men and women (1823-1911). 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, a celebrated divine, born 
in E. Windsor, Connecticut; graduated at Yale; 
minister at Northampton, Mass.; missionary to 
Housatonnuck Indians; was elected to the Presi- 
dency of Princetown College; wrote an acute and 
original work, ‘“‘ The Freedom of the Will,’’ a master- 
piece of cogent reasoning; has been called the 
“* Spinoza of Calvinism ’’ (1703-1758). 

EDWIN, king of Northumbria in the 6th century; 
through the influence of his wife Ethelburga 
Christianity was introduced into England by St. 
Augustine ; founded Edinburgh; was defeated and 
slain by the Mercian King Penda in 634. 

EDWY, king of the Anglo-Saxons from 955 to 957; 
offended ‘the clerical party headed by Dunstan and 
Odo, who puthis wife Elgiva to death, after which 
he soon died himself at the early age of 19 (938-— 


957). 

EECKHOUT, a Dutch portrait and historical painter, 
born in Antwerp; the most eminent disciple of 
Rembrandt, whose style he successfully imitated 
(1621-1474). 

EFFEN, VAN, a Dutch author, who wrote chiefly in 
French; imitated the Spectator of Addison, and 
translated into French Swift’s “‘ Tale of a Tub” and 
Defoe’s ** Robinson Crusoe ”’ (1684-1735), 

EFFENDI, a title of honour among the Turks, applied 
to State and civil officials, frequently associated 
with the name of the office, as well as applied to 
men of learning or high position. 

EFFICIENCY, a term used by engineers to denote the 
ratio of the Senge to input of energy of an engine, 
motor, dynamo, 

EFFLORESCENT ‘SUBSTANCES, those crystalline sub- 
stances which lose their water of crystallisation when 
exposed to the air and become amorphous, e.g. 
washing soda. 

EGALITR, PHILIPPE, Duke of Orleans, born April 13, 
1787, father of Louis Philippe; so called because 
he sided with the Republican | party in the French 
Revolution, whose motto was ‘* Liberté, Fraternité, 
et Egalité.”’ See ORLEANS, DUKE OF. 

EGAN, PIERCE, author of several books on, 
Bohe mian life of London ; notably “‘ Boxiana 

‘ Life in London ”’ (1772-1849). 
EGATES, three islands on the W. coast of Sicily. 
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ro) He left f murvivind EG of Wessex, 
hristian 1X. of Denar left for founder after an 


pines ay ph rape epee By , and re 
to Denmark, he became head of a training school 
young missionaries to Greenland (1686-1758). 
EGEDE, PAUL, son of Hans; ted his father i 
the Greenland missiok, and. published a history o; 
the same; translated part of the Bible into e 
language of the country, and cdmposed a ¢ 
and a dictionary of it (1708-1789), 
ay a town in Bohemia, on the river Laer, 9 
of Prague, a centre of railway traffi Wallen- 
pes. was murdered here in 1634; the Pe flow 
into the Elbe after a NE. course of 190 m. “ 
EGERIA, a nymph who inhabited a grotto in a grove 
in Latium, dedicated to the Camenz, some 16 m, 
from Rome, and whom, according to tradition, 
King Numa was in the habit of consulting when 
engaged in framing forms of religious worship for 
the Roman community; she figures as his spiritual 
adviser, and has become the symbol of such. 
RGERTON, FRANCIS. See BRIDGEWATER, EARL 


EGGER, EMILE, a French Hellenist and philologist 
(1813-1885). 

HAM, a smal! town in Surrey, on the Thames, 20 m. 
W. of London; has in its vicinity Runnymede, 
where King John signed Magna Charta in 1215. 

EG , Or . a Frankish historian, born 
in Mainyan, in East Franconia; a collection of his 
letters and his Annals of the Franks, as well as his 
famous “‘ Life of Charlemagne,’’ are extant; was @ 
favourite of the latter, who appointed him super- 
intendent of public buildings, and took him with 
him on all his expeditions; after the death of 
Charlemagne he continued at the Court as tutor to 
the Emperor Louis’s son; died in retirement 
(770-840). 

EGLANTINE, MADAME, the prioress in the “‘ Canter- 
bury Tales ’’ of Chaucer. 

EGMONT, LAMORAL, COUNT OF, born in Hainault; 
became attached to the Court of Charles V., by 
whom, for distinguished military and diplomatic 
services, he was appointed governor of Vlanders; 
fell into disfavour for espousing the cause of the 
Protestants of the Netherlands, and was beheaded 
in Brussels by the Duke of Alva; his career and 
fate form the theme of Goethe’s tragedy ‘‘ Egmont,” 
a play poor as a drama, but charming as 4 
picture of the two chief characters in the piece, 
Egmont and Clarchen (1522-1568). 

EGMONT, MOUNT, the loftiest peak in the North 
Island, New Zealand, is 8270 ft. in height, and of 
volcanic origin. 

EGO and NON-EGO (i.e. I and Not-I, or Selfeand Not- 
Self), are terms used in philosophy to denote respec- 
tively the subjective and the objective ingognitio ae 
what is from self and what is from the external 

self, what is merely individual and what is universal. 

EGOISM, the philosophy of those who, uncertain of 
everything but the existence of the Ego or I, resolve 
all existence as known into forms or modifications 
of its self-consciousness. 

EGYP'i, a country occupying they NE. corner of 
Africa, lies along the W. shore of the Red Sea, has 
a northern coast-line on the Mediterranean, and 
stretches S. as far as Wady Halfa; the area is nearly 
400,000 sq. m.; its chief natural features are ul- 
inhabitable desert on the HK. and W., and the 
populous and éertile valley of the Nile. Cereals, 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco are important products. 
Mohammedan Arabs constitute the bulk of the 
people, but there is also a remnant of the ancient 
Coptic race. The country became a British Pro- 
tectorate on November 18, 1914, when Hussein 
Kamil was made the first Sultan, the last Khedive 
being Abbas II, This removed Egypt from the 
suzerainty of Turkey. Hussein Kamil died in 
October, 1917, and was succeeded by Fuad. In 


EGYRTIAN NIGHT 199 ELBEUF | ad 
was made an and the third 863 ft.; it was designed by Gustave 
monuments and relics of her Eiffel, and erected in 188751889 ; there are cafés and 
Ww. are the restaurants on the first nding. and the ascent is 
phies and religions by powerful lifts. 
together with the arts she practised, | EIGG, or EGG, a islet among the Bubgeen, & m. 
elose connection with Jewish history, give SW. of Skye; St. Donnan and 50 monks ona 


4 , perhaps, has excited more 
in connection with Egypt than the advanced 
state of her civilisation when she first comes to play 
apart in the history of the world. There is evidence 
that 4000 years before the Christian era the arts of 
a Rewery. hy ey soma aze, re musie 
. were eveloped, her soc 
tions well oad and that considerable 
advance had begn made in astronomy, chemistry, 
medicine, and anatomy. Already the Egyptians 
had divided the year into 365 days and 12 months, 
and had invented an elaborate system of weights 
_ and measures, based on the decimal notation. 
TYE NIGHT, such as in Egypt when, by judg- 
ment of God, a thick darkness of three days settled 
_ down on the land. See Exodus x. 22. 
IGYPTOLOGY, the science, in the interest of ancient 
history, of Egyptian antiquities, such as the monu- 
ments and their inscriptions, and one in which of 
late years great interest has been taken and much 
_ progress made. 
GYPTUS, the brother of Danaiis, whose 50 sons, all 
_ but one, were murdered by the daughters of the 
latter. See DANAUS. ; ; 
EHKILI, a dialect of S. Arabia, interesting to philo- 
logists as one of the oldest of Semitic tongues. 
j . CHRISTIAN GO , a German 
naturalist, born in Delitzsch; intended for the 
Church; devoted himself to medical studies, and 
graduated in medicine in 1818; acquired great 
skill in the use of the microscope, and by means of 
j it made important discoveries, particularly in the 
' department of infusoria ; contributed largely to the 
' literature of science (1795-1876). 
REITSTEIN (i.¢. broad stone of honour), a 
. strongly fortified town in Prussia, on the Rhine, 
opposite Coblentz, with which it has communication 
by a bridge of boats and a railway viaduct; the 
fortress occupies the summit of the rock, which is 
precipitous; is about 500 ft. high, and has large 
garrison accommodation. 

EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, a German theo- 
logian and Orientalist, born in Ddérrenzimmern, 
Franconia; a man of extensive scholarship; held 
the chair of Oriental languages in Jena, and after- 
wards at Gottingen; was the first to apply a bold 
Tationalism to the critical treatment of the Scrip- 
tures; he was of the old school of rationalists, now 
superseded by the_historico-critical; his chief 
works are a Universal Library of Biblical Literature, 
in 10 vols., Introductions to the Old and to the New 
Testament, each in 5 vols., and an Introduction to 
the Apocrypha (1752-1827). rie 

, GUSTAVE D’, a French publicist, born 
in Nargy; an adherent of St. Simonianism; wrote 


* Les Evangiles ” (1804-1886). , 
EICHWALD, CHARLES EDWARD, an _ eminent 
*Russiah naturalist, born in Mitau, Russia; studied 


Science at Berlin and Vienna; held the chairs of 
Zoology and Midwifery at Kasan and Wilna, and 
of Paleontology at St. Petersburg; his explora- 
tions, which led him through most of Europe, Persia, 
and Algeria, and included a survey of the Baltic 
shores, as well.as expeditions into the Caucasus, are 
described in fis various works, and their valuable 
results noted (1795-1878). : 
GUSTAVE, an eminent French engineer, born 
in Dijon; early obtained a reputation for bridge 
construction: designed the great Garabit Viaduct, 
and also the enormous locks for t e Panama Canal ; 
his most noted work is the gigafitic iron tower in 
Paris which bears his name; in 1893 became in- 
volved in the Panama scandals, and was fined and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment (1832-1923). 
TOWER, a structure erected on the banks of 
the Seine in Paris, the loftiest in the world, being 
985 ft. in height, and visible from all parts of the 
city ; it consists of three platforms, of which the 
first is as high as the towers of Notre Dame; 
the second as high as Strasburg Cathedral spire, 


were massacred here in 617 by the queen, notwith- 
standing a remonstrance on the part of the islanders 
that it would be an irreligious act; here also the 
Macleods of the 10th century suffocated in a cave 
- a. the Macdonalds, including women and 
c n. 

EIGHTS WEEK, the annual inter-collegiate boat races 
at Oxford University held at the end of the summer 
term, when the college balls also take place. 

EIKON BASILIKE (i.e. the Royal Likeness), a book 
containing an account of Charles I. during his im- 
prisonment, and escribed to him as author, but 
really written by Bishop Gauden, though the MS. 
may have been perused and corrected by the king ; 
it gives a true picture of his character and possible 
state of mind. 

EILDONS, THE, a “ triple-crested eminence’ near 
Melrose, 1385 ft., and overlooking Teviotdale to The 
S., associated with Sir Walter Scott egd Thomas 
the Rhymer; they are of volcanic o ,» and are 
said to have been cleft in three by the wizard 
Michael Scott, when he was out of employment. 

EIMEO, one of the French Society Islands; is hilly 
and woody, but well cultivated in the valleys; 
missionary enterprise in Polynesia first found a 
footing here. 

EINSIEDELN, a town in the canton of Schwyz, 
Switzerland; has a Benedictine abbey, containing 
a famous black image of the Virgin, credited with 
miraculous powers, which attracts, it is said, 200,000 
pilgrims annually. 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT, German scientist, famous for 
his researches in mathematical physics in connection 
with the quantum theory (q¢.v.), and more especially 
with relativity ; his ‘‘ General Theory of Relativity,’’ 
published in 1916, caused a revolutionary change 
in the scientific views of gravitation (1879-— ye 
See RELATIVITY. 

EISENACH, a flourishing manufacturing town in Saxe- 
Weimar, close to the Thuringian Forest and 48 m. 
W. of Weimar; is the birthplace of Sebastian Bach ; 
in the vicinity stands the castle of Wartburg, the 
hiding-place for 10 months of Luther after the Diet 
of Worms. 

EISLEBEN, a mining town in Prussian Saxony, 24 m. 
ae of Halle; the birthplace and burial-place of 

uther. 

EISTEDDFOD, a gathering of Welsh bards and others, 
now annual, at which, out of a patriotic motive, 
prizes are awarded for the encouragement of Welsh 
literature and music and the preservation of the 
Welsh language and ancient national customs. 

TERINBURG, a Russian town on the Isset, on 
the E. side of the Ural Mountains, of the mining 
industry in which it is the chief centre; has various 
manufactures, and a trade in the cutting gnd sorting 
of precious stones. 

EKRON, a town in N. Palestine, 30 m. N. from Gaza 
and 9 m. from the sea. 

ELAINE, a lady of the court of King Arthur in love 
with Lancelot, whose story is related by Malory 
in his “‘ History ’’ and by Tennyson in his “‘ Idylls 
of the King.”’ 

ELASTICITY, the property of changing in size or shape 
under the influence of a stress and of regaining the 
original size or shape when the stress is removed. 

ELBA, a small and rocky igland in the Mediterranean 
between Corsica and Tfiscany, with a bold pre- 
cipitous coast; belongs to Italy; has trade in fish, 
fruits, and iron ore; famous as Napoleon’s place of 
exile from May, 1814, to February, 1815. 

ELBE, the most important river in N. Germany; 
rises in the Riesengebirge, in Austria, flows NW. 
through Germany, and enters the North Sea at 
Cuxhaven, 725 m. long, navigable 520 m.; abounds 


an important manufacturing com- 
mercial centre, 16 m. NE. of Disseldorf; noted for 
its textiles and dyeworks. 

ELBCUF, a town on the Seine, 75 m. NW. of Paris; 
has flourishing manufactures in cloths, woollens, etc. 


. ‘ ELBURZ 

ELBURZ, a lofty mountain range in N, Persia, 8. of 
the Caspian; also the 
the Caucasus (18,571 ft.}. 

ELDER, a name given to certain office-bearers in the 
Presbyterian Church, associated with the minister 
in*certa’n spiritual functions short of teaching and 
administering sacraments; their duties embrace 
the general oversight of the congregation, and are 
of a wider nature than those of the deacons, whose 
functions are confined strictly to the secular interests 
of the church; they are generally elected by the 
church members, and ordained in the presence of 
the congregation; their term of office is in some 
cases for a stated number of years, but more generally 


for life. 

ELDON, JOHN SCOTT, LORD, a celebrated English 
lawyer, born in Newcastle, of humble parentage; 
educated at Oxford for the Church, but got into 
difficulties through a runaway“marriage; he betook 
himself to law, rose rapidly in his profession, and, 
entering Parliament, held important legal offices 
under Pitt ; was made a Baron and Lord Chancellor, 
1801, an office which he held for 26 years; retired 
&om public life in 1835, and left a large fortune at 
his death; was noted for the shrewd equity of his 
re en@s and his delay in delivering them (1751- 

EL DORADO (lit. the Golden One), a country which 
Orellana, the lieutenant of Pizzaro, pretended to 
have discovered in S. America, between the Amazon 
and Orinoco, and which he represented as abounding 
in gold and precious gems; the actual “city of 
gold”” which was the conquistadors’ quest was 
Manoa, in Guiana, and E] Dorado, whose name was 
applied to the country and is now a synonym for 
fabulous wealth, was the cacique, or chief, of it. 

ELEANOR, queen of Edward I. of England and sister 
of Alfonso X. (g.v.) of Castile, surnamed the Wise, 
accompanied her husband to the Crusade in 1269, 
and is said to have saved him by sucking the poison 
from a wound inflicted by a poisoned arrow; was 
buried at Westminster (1244-1290). 

ELEATICS, a school of philosophy in Greece, founded 
by Xenophanes of Elea, of which Parmenides and 
Zeno, both of Elea, were the two leading adherents 
and advocates, the former. developing the system 
and the latter completing it, the ground-principle 
of which was twofold—the affirmation of the unity, 
and the negative of the diversity, of being—in other 
words, the affirmation of pure being as alone real, 
to the exclusion of everything finite and merely 
phenomenal. 

ELECTION, THE DOCTRINE OF, the doctrine that 
the salvation of a man depends on the election of 
God for that end, of which there are two chief 
phases—the one is election to be Christ’s, or uncon- 
ditional election, and the other that it is election in 
Christ, or conditional election. 

ELECTORS, THE, or KURFURSTS, OF GERMANY, 
German princes who enjoyed the privilege of dis- 
posing of the imperial crown, ranked next the 
emperor, and were originally six in number, but 
grew to ¥ight and finally nine; three were ecclesi- 
astical—the Archbishops of Mayence, Cologne, and 
Treves, and three secular—the Electors of Saxony, 
the Palatinate, and Bohemia, to which were added 
at successive periods the Electors of Brandenburg, 
of Bavaria, and Hanover. The Holy Roman 

Empire, which was a grand object once, but had 
gone about in a superannuated state for some 
centuries, was at last put to an end by Napoleon, 
August 6, 1806. é 

ELECTRA (i.e. the Bright One), an ocean nymph, the 
mother of Isis (q@.v.). e 

ELECTRA, the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra, who, with her brother Orestes, avenged the 
death of her father on his murderers. i 

ELECTRICITY manifests itself as static electricity which 
is produced when certain materials, ¢.g. glass or 
amber, are rubbed; the substance when electrified 
in this way has the property of attracting small 
objects, such as scraps of paper; experiment shows 
that a body may acquire a charge of two different 
kinds, positive and negative, and that two bodies 
similarly charged repel one another, whilst two with 
unlike charges attract one another; electricity 
appears as a flowing current or voltaic electricity when 


ie of the highest peak in 


: the most 

effects of the current flowing in a 

(1) the heating of the conductor, utilised in lamps, 
electric fires, &c.; (2) the induction of a current 
in a neighbouring circuit, as in a transformer and 
the coils of a wireless set; (3) its influence upon 
magnetic needle, made use of in the construction 
of instruments for measuring currents, ¢.g. galvano- 
meter; (4) the motion given to a coil through w 
a current is flowing when placed between the 
of a powerful magnet: this i 
principle of all electric motors ; 


current is alternating, and in the case of ¢ us) 
named it must be of high frequency. El y 
was originally looked upon as an invisible fluid 
contained in all bodies, a positive or negative charge 
being due to an excess or deficiency of the fluid ; 
this was followed by the theory which postulated 
two fluids, negative and positive. Modern investiga- 
tion has shown that a negative charge is due to 
electrons, which may be considered as the dis- 
embodied ‘‘ atoms” of negative electricity and a 
current is due to the movement of these along the 
conductor. 
RICITY, UNIT OF. The unit of electrical 
supply is the kilowatt-hour or Board of Trade Unit, © 
and is equivaJent to 1000 watts for one hour; 746 
watts are equivalent to one horse-power. i 

ELECTRODE, name given to the plate or wire where 
an electric current enters or leaves a liquid, which 
is being electrolysed; the positive electrode is 
known as the anode, the negative as the kathode; 
the name is also applied to the plates of a vacuum 
tube, X-ray bulb, or wireless valve. 

ELECTROLYSIS, the analysis of compounds in solution 
into their component parts by means of an electric 
current; this effect is utilised in the processes of 
electroplating and electrotyping; an electrolytic 
process is used for refining copper and for many 
industrial purposes. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY, the theory put 
forward by James Clerk Maxwell (¢.v.) that light 
can be explained as electromagnetic waves in the 
ether; his mathematical analysis showed that such 
waves would have properties similar to those 
observed in the case of light. Though the real 
nature of these waves is uncertain, it is now generally 
held that light is an electromagnetic phenomenon, 
and that the waves given out by electric oscillators 
(as in wireless telegraphy) are of the same nature 
as light waves, differing from them only in their 
wave-length. The original theory has been modified 
somewhat by the new ideas introduced by the 
quantum theory. 

ELECTRON, the unit, fundamental charge of{negative 
electricity ; electrons emitted from an X-ray tube 
are known as kathode particles or rays, gnd those 
from radioactive substances as Beta particles (¢.v9. 

ELEGY, a song expressive of sustained earnest yearning, 
or mild sorrow after loss. 

ELEMENT, name given to the simple substances of 
which all chemical compounds are formed; all 
elements are composed of atoms, identical with one 
another in the case of the same elements; the old 
definition that they cannot be split up into any- 
thing simpler has had to be modified, as the study 
of radioactivity (¢.v.) has shown that the atom of an 
element can throw off an alpha particle, which may 
be considered as an atom of helium, leaving the 
atom of a new element with entirely different 
properties, e.g. uranium changes by a number of 
stages to radium, and finally to lead; the artificial 
disintegration of some atoms has been achiev 
on a small scale, but there is no evidence that 
synthesis of more complicated elements ever takes 
place; for ordinary non-radioactive substances the 
idea of an element being a fundamental unchangnie 
entity is satisfactory for most purposes, but must 
not be taken as a rigid definition. 
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mappenwral SPIRITS, a general name given in the 
Ages to salamanders, undines, sylphs, and 
spirits superstitiously believed to 


vely over, as well as to have had 
their dwelling in, the four elements—fire, water, 


air, and 
originally the four forms of matter so 
deemed—fire, air, earth, and water, and afterwards 
the name for those substances that cannot be 
resolved by chemical analysis, and which are now 
found to amount to 92. 
ELEPHANT, a genus of mammals, of which there are 
two species, the Indian and the African; the latter 
attains a greater size, ard is hunted for the sake of 
its tusks, which may weigh as much as 70 lbs.; the 
former is moy intelligent, and easily capable of 
being domesticated ; the white elephant is a variety 
of this species; of Indian elephants only the males 
have tusks. 
yas ORDER OF THE WHITE, a Danish order 
of thood, restricted to 30 knights, the decora- 
tion of which is an elephant supporting a tower; 
it was instituted by Canute IV., king of Denmark, 
at the end of the 12th century. 

‘A, an island 6 m. in circuit in Bombay 
harbour, so called from its colossal figure of an 
elephant which stood near the landing-place; it 
contains three temples cut out of solid rock and 
covered with sculptures, which, along with the 

figure at the landing, are rapidly decaying. 
ELEPHANTIASIS 
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' @ peculiar skin disease, accom- 
panied with abnormal swelling; so called because 
the skin becomes hard and stiff like an elephant’s 

: hide; attacks the lower limbs and scrotum; is 
: chiefly confined to India and other tropical countries. 
HANTINE, a small island below the first cataract 
NM of the Nile; contains interesting monuments and 
a of the ancient Roman and Egyptian civilisa- 

ons. 

ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES, rites, initiation into 
which, as religiously conducive to the making of 
good men and good citizens, was compulsory on 
every free-born Athenian, celebrated annually at 
Eleusis in honour of Demeter and Persephone, and 
lasting nine days. 

ELEUSIS, a town in ancient Attica, NW. of Athens, 
with a temple for the worship of Demeter, the 
largest in Greece; designed by the architect of the 
Parthenon (q.v.). 

ELEUTHERIA, the goddess of liberty, as worshipped 
in ancient Greece. 

ELEVATOR, the rudder-like movable plane at the 
tail of an aeroplane used for raising or lowering the 
nose of the machine. 

ELF-ARROWS, arrow-heads of flint used in hunting 
and war by the aborigines of the British Isles and of 
Europe generally, as they still are among savages 
elsewhere; derived their name from the super- 
stitious belief that they were used by the fairies to 
kill cattle and sometimes human beings in their 
mischief; they were sometimes worn as talismans, 
occasionally set in silver, as a charm against witch- 


craf®. 
ELGAR, SIR EDWARD, British composer, well- 
® kmno@n for his song, “Land of Hope and Glory.” 
He started as a music teacher at Malvern and com- 
posed his first cantata in 1892; it was not till 
“* Caractacus ’’ was produced in 1898 that he became 
famous. ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ”’ is perhaps his 
most popular work. He was knighted in 1904, 
and made Master of the King’s Musick in 1924 
(1858— 9. 

ELGIN, now MORAY, a northern Scottish county, 
fronting the Moray Firth and lying between Banff 
and Nairn, mountainous in the 8. but flat to the N., 
watered by the Spey, Lossie, and Findhorn; agri- 
culture, stone-quarrying, distilling, and fishing are 
the staple industries ; has som imposing ruins and 
interesting antiquities. 

IN, the county town of above, on the Lossie; 
created a royal burgh by David I.; has ruins of a 
fine Gothic cathedral and royal castle. 

ELGIN, a city in Illinois, on the Fox, 35 m. NW. of 
Chicago ; watchmaking the chief industry. 

ELGIN, JAMES BRUCE, 8TH EARL OF, statesman 
and diplomatist, born in London; governor of 
Jamaica and Canada; negotiated important treaties 
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ELIZABETH * * 


with China and Japan; rendered opportune assist- 

ance at the Indian tiny by diverting to the 

succour of Lord an expedition that was 

D to China under his command; aftely 

holding office as Postmaster-General, he e 
Viceroy of India (1861), where he died; his Journal 
and Letters are published (1811-1863). 

ELGIN MARBLES, a collection of ancient sculptured 
marbles brought from Athens by the 7th Earl of 
Elgin in 1812, and now deposited in the British 
Museum, after p of them by the Government 
for £35,000; these sculptures adorned certain public 
buildings in the Acropolis, and consist of portions 
of statues, of which that of Theseus is the chief, 
of alto-reliefs representing the struggle of the 
se rnigaia and Lapithe, and of a large section of a 

eze. 

ELIA, the nom de glume adopted by Charles Lamb in 
connection with his Essays. 

ELIAS, MOUNT, a mountain in NW. coast of N. 
America; conspicuous far off at sea, being about 
18,000 ft. above it. 

ELIJAH, a Jewish prophet, born in Tishbe, in Gilead, 
near the desert; prophesied in the reign of &hab, 
king of Israel, in the 10th century Rc.; revealed — 
himself as the deadly enemy of the worship of Baal, 
400 of whose priests he is said to have slain with 
his own hand; his zeal provoked persecution at 
the hands of the king and his consort Jezebel, but 
the Lord protected him, and he was translated from 
the earth in a chariot of fire, ‘‘ went up by a whirl- 
wind into heaven.’ See PROPHETS, THE. 

ELIOT, GEORGE, the nom de plume of Mary Ann 
Evans, distinguished English novelist, born in 
Arbury, in Warwickshire ; was bred on evangelical 
lines, but by-and-by lost faith in supernatural 
Christianity ; began her literary career by a trans- 
lation of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’; became in 
1851 a contributor to the Westminster Review, and 
formed acquaintance with George Henry Lewes, 
with whom she lived, and who it would seem dis- 
covered her latent faculty for fiction ; her first work 
in that line was ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life,’’ con- 
tributed to Blackwood in 1856; the stories proved 
a signal success, and they were followed by a series 
of seven novels, beginning in 1858 with ‘“‘ Adam 
Bede,”’ and ending with the ‘‘ Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such” in 1879; these, with two volumes 
of poems, make up her works; Lewes died in 1878, 
and two years after she married an old friend, 
John Cross, and after a few months of wedded 
life died of inflammation of the heart (1819-1880). 

ELIOT, JOHN, the apostle to the Indians, born in 
Hertfordshire ; entered the Church of England, but 
seceded and emigrated to New England; became 
celebrated for his successful evangelistic expeditions 
amongst the Indians during his life-long occupancy 
of the pastorate at Roxbury, Massachusetts; trans- 
lated the Bible into the Indian tongue (1604-1690). 

ELIS, a district of Greece, on the W. coast of the 
Peloponnesus, sacred to all Hellas as the seat of the 
greatest of the Greek festivals in connection with 
the Olympian Games, a circumstance ich imparted 
a prestige to the inhabitants. 

ELISA, or ELISSA, Dido, queen of Carthage, in love 
with Atneas. 

ELISHA, a Jewish prophet, the successor of Elijah, 
who found him at the plough, and consecrated him 
to his office by throwing his mantle over him, which 
he again let fall on him as he ascended to heaven; 
exercised his office for 55 years, but showed none 
of the zeal of his predecessor against the worship of 
Baal; was, however, accredited as a prophet of the 
Lord by the miracles le wrought in the Lord’s name, 

ELIZABETH, sister of Louis XVI.; was guillotined 
(1764-1794). 

ELIZABETH FARNESE, queen of Spain, a daughter 
of Odoardo Il. of Parma; in 1714 she married 
Philip V. of Spain, when her bold and energetic 
nature soon made itself felt in the councils of Europe 
where she carried on schemes for territorial an 
political aggrandisement; was an accomplished 
linguist; is called by Carlyle “‘ the Termagant of 
Spain ’’; her Memoirs are published in four volumes 
(1692-1766). 

ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, daughter of 
Peter the Great and Catherine I.; assisted Maria 
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Theresa the war of the Austrian Succession ; 

opposed erick the Geeat in the Seven Years 
War: ; indolent and licentious, she left the affairs 
of the State mainly in the hands of favourites 


pec L765), 

UEEN OF BOHEMIA, daughter of 
James VI. ‘of tland and I. of England ; married 
Frederick V., Elector Palatine, who for a brief time 
held the throne of Bohemia; her daughter Sophia, 
by marrying the Elector of Hanover, formed a tie 
which ultimately brought the crown of England to 
the House of Brunswick (1596-1662). 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND (1558-1603), 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, born in 
Greenwich Palace; was an indefatigable student 
in her youth; acquired Greek and Latin, and a 
conversational knowledge of German and French; 
the Pope’s opposition to her «succession on the 
ground of being judged illegitimate by the Church 
strengthened her attachment to the Protestant 
faith, which was her mother’s, and contributed to 
its firm establishment through her reign; during it 
thé. power of Spain was crushed by the defeat of 

Armada; maritime enterprise flourished under 
Deake, Rateigh, and Frobisher; commerce was 
extended, and literature carried to a pitch of per- 
fection never before or since reached; masterful 
and adroit, Elizabeth yet displayed the weakness 
of vanity and vindictiveness; the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is a blot upon her fame, and 
her intrigues with Seymour, Leicester, and Essex 
detract from her dignity; her wisdom was mani- 
fested in her wise choice of counsellors and leaders, 
and her patriotism won her a secure place in the 
hearts of her people (1533-1603). 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, a term applied to 
the style of architecture which flourished in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and was character- 
ised by a revival of classic designs wrought into the 
decadent Gothic style. Lord Salisbury’s house at 
Hatfield is a good specimen of this mixed style. 

ELKARGEH, a town in the great oasis in the Libyan 
Desert; has ancient remains, and is an important 
resting stage in crossing the desert. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, EARL OF, an 
English Conservative statesman, son of Baron Ellen- 
borough, Lord Chief Justice of England; entered 
Parliament in 1813; held office under the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel; appointed 
Governor-General of India (1841) ; recalled in 1844; 
subsequently First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Indian Minister under Lord Derby (1790-1871). 

ELLENRIEDER, MARIE, a painter of great excel- 
lence, born in Constance ; studied in Rome; devoted 
herself to religious subjects, such as ‘* Christ Blessing 
Little Children,’”’ ‘‘ Mary and the Infant Jesus,” &c. 
(1771-1863). 

ELLESMERE, FRANCIS EGERTON, EARL OF, states- 
man and author, born in London, second son of 
the Duke of Sutherland; was Secretary for Ireland 
and War Secretary ; author of some books of travel, 
and a trangiation of ‘‘ Faust ’’ (1800-1857). 

ELIOTT, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. See HEATHFIELD. 

ELLIOTSON, JOHN, an [English physician, born in 
London ; lost his professorship in London University 
on account of employing mesmerism for medical 
purposes; promoted clinical instruction and the use 
of the stethoscope; founded the Phrenological 
Society (1791-1868). 

ELLIOTT, EBENEZER, poet, known popularly as the 
**Corn-Law Rhymer,”’ born in Rotherham parish, 
Yorkshire; an active worker in iron; devoted his 
leisure to poetic composition; proved a man who 
could handle both pen antl hammer like a man; 
wrote the ‘“‘ Corn-Law Rhymes” and other pieces 
(1781-1849). 

ELLIS, ALEXANDER JOHN, an eminent philologist, 
born in Hoxton; published many papers on 
phonetics and earl English pronunciation; was 
president of the Philological Society; his name, 
ee ae Sharpe, changed by royal licence (1814- 


1890). 

ELLIS, GEORGE, literary critic, born in London ; 
did ‘much to promote the study of early English 
literature; contributed to the Anti-Jacobin, and 
was joint-author of the “ Rolliad,” a satire on 
Pitt, and of ‘“ Specimens of Early Wnglish Metrical 
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Romances”; Scott declared him to be the 
conversationalist ae had ever met (1753-1815). 

SIR HENRY, chief librarian o B 
Museum from 1827 to 1856, born in London ; edited , 
various works on antiques ; wrote an “ Int troduction® 
to Domesday Book’; fated t in 1833 (1777- 


1869). 
WILLIAM, a missionary and author, born in 
London ; iehouted in the South Sea Islands, and 
afterwards in Madagascar; wrote various works 
descriptive of these tense he married 
Stickney, who was the authoress of a number of 
popular works, including ‘‘ The Women of Eng 
‘The Daughters of Eng‘and,” &c, (1794-1872). 
ELLIS ISLAND, in New York harbour, the place where 
immigrants are examined before Leing allowed to 


land. 

ELLISTON, ROBERT WILLIAM, a celebrated actor 
and theatrical manager, born in London; ran away 
from home and joined the stage, rose to thestront 
rank both as comedian and tragedian (1774-1831). 

ELLORA, an Indian village in Hyderabad, 12 m. NW. 
of Aurungabad, famed for its Buddhist and Hindu 
cave and monolithic temples, the most magnificent 
of which is hewn out of a solid hill of red stone, the 
most beautiful being the Hindu temple of Kailas. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS, a celebrated Quaker, born in 
Crowell, Oxfordshire ; the intimate friend of Milton, 
to whom he suggested the idea of ‘‘ Paradise Re- 
gained’”’ by remarking to him, ‘‘ Thou hast said 
much of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say 
of Paradise Found ? ’’ did much to extend Quakerism 
A oe ; his Autobiography is still read (1639- 

ELMO’S FIRE, ST., a popular name for the display of 
electric fire which sometimes plays about the masts 
of ships, steeples, &c., accompanied at times with 
a hissing noise; commoner in southern climates 
ae by other names, e.g. Fire of St. Clara, 
oO 

ELOGE, a discourse in panegyric of some illustrious 
person deceased, in which composition Fontenelle 
took the lead, and in which he was followed by 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, Flourens, and others. 

ELOHIM, a Hebrew word in the plural number, 
signifying God or one as God, but with a verb in 
the singular, signifying generally the one true God; 
according to the Talmud it denotes God as just in 
judgment to all in contradistinction to Jehovah, 
which denotes God as merciful to His people. 

ELOHIST, a name given by the critics to the pre- 
sumed author of the earlier part of the Pentateuch, 
whose work in it they allege is distinguished by the 
use of the word Elohim for God; he is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Jehovist, the presumed author 
of the later portions, from his use, on the other hand, 
of the word Jehovah for God. 

ELPHINSTONE, GEORGE KEITH, ADMIRAL. See 


KEITH. 

ELPHINSTONE, MOUNTSTUART, a noted Indian civil 
servant and historian; co-operated with Wellesley 
in firmly establishing British rule in Indias was 
governor of Bombay, where he accomplished many 
useful reforms, and issued the Elphinstone Qode of 
Laws; wrote a ‘ History of India,’’ which 
for him the title of the “‘ Tacitus of India” (1779- 


1859). 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM, an erudite and patriotic 
Scottish ecclesiastic and statesman, born in Glasgow ; 
took holy orders; went to Paris to study law, and 
became a professor in Law there, and afterwards 
at Orleans; returned to Scotland; “held several 
high State appointments under James III. and 
James IV.; continued a zealous servant of the 
Church, holding the bishoprics of Ross and of 
Aberdeen, where he founded the university (14$1- 
1514), 

ELSINORE, a seapc¥t on the island of Zealand, in 
Denmark, 20 m. N. of Copenhagen; has a good 
harbour; the scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet.” 

ELSWICK, a town in the vicinity of Newcastle, noted 
for the great engineering and ordnance works of the 
Armstrong company. 

ELTON, a salt Jake of SE. Russia, in the government 
of Astrakhan; has an area of about 65 sq. m., but 
is very shallow ; yields annually some 90,000 or 
95,000 tons of salt, which is shipped off via the Volga. 
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900). 
strongly fortified town in Portugal, in the 
of Alemtejo, 12 m. W. of OZ; 
see; has a Moorish aqueduct 34 m. long 


SE. of Peterborough ; 

as the scene of Hereward’s heroic stand against 

William the Conquero# in 1071; the cathedral, 

founded in 1083, is unique as containing specimens 

of the variou¥ Gothic styles incorporated during the 
course of 400 years. 

ELY, ISLE OF, a name given to the N. portion of 
Cambridg on account of its having been at 
oné time insulated by marshes; being included in 

the poate, of the Fens, has been drained, and is now 


fertile 4 

ELYOT, SIR THOMAS, author and ambassador, born 
in Wiltshire ; ambassador to the court of Charles V. ; 
celebrated as the author of “‘ The Governour,” the 
first English work on moral philosophy, and also of 

the first Latin-English dictionary (1490-1546). 

ELYSIUM, the abode of the shades of the virtuous 
dead in the nether world as conceived of by the 
poets of Greece and Rome, where the inhabitants 
live a life of passive blessedness, but to such a man 
as Achilles a place of woe rather and unrest, where 
he would fain exchange places with the meanest 

A hind that breathes in the upper world. 

. ELZE, FREDERICK CARL, a German Shakespearean 

4 scholar, born in Dessau; early devoted himself to 
the study of English literature; lived some time in 

a England and Scotland; in 1875 became professor 

; of English Literature at Halle; his various publica- 

is tions on Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists 

; are full of excellent criticisms; also wrote Lives of 

Scott and Byron (1821-1889). 

ELZEVIR, the name of an eminent family of printers 
residing in Amsterdam and Leyden; Louis, the 
first of them, started in Leyden; their publications, 
mostly of classics, date from 1594 to 1680. 

EMANATION, name given to the gaseous product of 
the disintegration of radioactive substances; the 
emanation from radium is known as niton or radon. 

EMANATION, THE DOCTRINE OF, a doctrine of 
Eastern origin, which derives everything that exists 
from the divine nature by necessary process of 
emanation, as light from the sun, and ascribes all 
evil and the degrees of it to a greater and greater 
distance from the pure ether of this parent source, 
or to the extent in consequence to which the being 
gets immersed in and clogged with matter. 

EMANUEL I., king of Portugal from 1495 to 1521; 
his reign inaugurated the golden period of Portu- 
guese history, during which Portugal became the 
first maritime and commercial power in Europe; 
wasthe patron of Vasco da Gama and Albuquerque ; 
issued an edict for the expulsion of the Jews from 

@ his xingdom, and wrote to the Elector of Saxony 
begging him to get rid of Luther (1469-1521). 

EMBALMING, the art of preserving dead bodies from 
decay by means of antiseptic agents applied both 
externally and internally; although known to 
other people, e.g. the Peruvians, the art was chiefly 
practised among the Egyptians, and the practice 
of it datesgback to 4000 B.o.; the thoroughness of 
the process depended on the money expended, but 
it usually involved the removal of the viscera, save 
the heart and kidneys, the extraction of the brain, 
the introduction of drugs to the cavities, and the 
pickling of the body in native carbonate of soda, and 
the wrapping of it in linen ; experiments in embalm- 
ing, more or less successful, have been made in recent 


times. 

EMBER DAYS, four annually recurring periods of 
three days each, appointed by the Roman and 
English Churches to be devoted to fasting and pray- 
ing; they are the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
after the first Sunday in Lent, after Pentecost, after 
September 14, and after December 13. 

EMBRYO, the scientific term for the young of an 


animal while yet in the initial stage of development 
in the womb; also sppied to the plant in its 
rudimentary stage wit the seed. 

EMBRYOLOGY, the section of biology which treat 
of the development of the embryo. 

EMDEN, the chief part of the province%of Hanover, 
in Prussia, situated at the outlet of the river Ems; 
is intersected by canals; shipbuilding and brewing 
are the chief industries. 

» a precious stone of great value, allied in 
composition to the beryl; is of a beautiful trans- 
parent green colour; the finest specimens are found 
in Colombia and Venezuela. 

EMERALD ISLE, Ireland, from the fresh verdure of 
its herbage; the name was first given to it by Dr. 
W. Drennan in a poem entitled ‘* Erin,’’ written in 
the 18th century. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, an American philo- 
sophic thinker afid poet, of English Puritan descent, 
born in Boston, where he started in life as a Unitarian 
preacher and pastor, an office he resigned in 1832 
for literature, in which he found he would have 
freer and fuller scope to carry out his purpose as a 
spiritual teacher ; in 1833 he paid a visit to Eng@and ; 
on his return the year after, he married, and, settling 
down in Concord, began his career as®a lecturey and 
man of letters; by his ‘‘ Essays,’ of which he 
published two series, one in 1841 and a second in 
1844, he commended himself to the regard of all 
thinking men in both hemispheres; these embraced 
subjects one and all of spiritual interest, and revealed 
transcendent intellectual power; they were followed 
in 1850 by ‘* Representative Men,” lectures de- 
livered in Manchester on a second visit to England, 
and thereafter, at successive periods, by ‘* Society 
and Solitude,” ‘‘ English Traits,’’ ‘‘ The Conduct of 
Life,’ ‘‘ Letters and Social Aims,’’ besides a long 
array of poems; speculatively, Carlyle and he were 
of the same school (1803-1882). 

EMERSON TENNENT, SIR JAMES, bred for the bar; 
was from 1845 to 1852 colonial secretary and 
lieutenant-governor of Ceylon, and became on his 
return joint-secretary to the Board of Trade; wrote 
** Christianity in Ceylon ”’ and ‘‘ Ceylon: an Account 
of the Island ”’ (1804-1869). 

EMERY, a dull, blue-black mineral of impure alumina, 
allied in composition to the sapphire, but containing 
a varying quantity of iron oxide; is found in large 
masses; is exceedingly hard, and largely used in 
polishing metals, plate-glass, and precious stones. 

EMIGRANTS, THE (Les Emvgrés), the members of 
the French aristocracy and of the partisans of the 
ancient régime who at the time of the Revolution, 
after the fall of the Bastille, fled for safety to foreign 
lands, congregating particularly in Coblenz, where 
they plotted for its overthrow, to the extent of 
leaguing with the foreigner against their country, 
with the issue of confiscation of their lands and 
properties by the republic that was set up. 

EMIGRATION, movement from one country to another, 
narrowed down to mean the migration which started 
on a large scale in the 19th century from the Old 
World to America, Australia, and Se Africa. The 
U.S.A. alarmed at the influx of Europeans has 
restricted every nation to an annual quota, while 
Canada, Australia, and 8S. Africa make it difficult 
for the non-British and almost impossible for 
coloured people to gain entry. Attempts are made 
with moderate success to stimulate emigration by 
State assistance from overcrowded Britain to the 
undeveloped tracts of the Empire. Financial loans 
and reduced passages are arranged under these 
schemes. 

EMILE, the hero of a phjlosophic romance by Rousseau 
of the same name, in which the author expounds 
his views on education, and presents his reasons, 
with his ideal of good education. 

EMIN PASHA. See SCHNITZER, EDUARD. 

EMIR, a title bestowed on the descendants of 
Mohammed’s daughter Fatima, the word denoting 
a “ prince”’ or “‘ruler’’; has lost this its primary 
meaning; the emirs, of whom there are large 
numbers in Turkey, enjoy no privileges save the 
sole right to wear a green turban, the supposed 
favourite colour of Mohammed, though they hold a 
high social position ; the title is also given to chief- 
tains in N. Africa. 
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Dublin; bred for the bar; too 
rebellion; was hanged for 
to seize Dublin Castle (1778-1803). 

BMPE’DOCLES, a philosopher of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily ‘‘ e&tolled in antiquity as a statesman and 
orator, as physicist, physician, and poet, and even 
as prophet and worker of miracles,’’ who flourished 
about the year 440 B.c.; he conceived the universe 
as made up of “four eternal, self-subsistent, 
mutually underivative, but divisible, primal material 
bodies, mingled and moulded by two moving forces, 
the uniting one of friendship and the disuniting 
one of strife”; of him it is fabled that, to persuade 
his fellow-citizens, with whom he had been in high 
favour as their deliverer from the tyranny of the 
aristocracy, of his bodily translation from earth to 
heaven, he threw himself unseen into the crater 
of Etna, but that at the next eruption of the moun- 
tain his slipper was cast up and revealed the fraud. 

EMPIRES: the Roman, capital Rome, dates from 
the reign of Augustus, 25 B.c., to that of Theodosius, 
A.D. 395; of the East, or Low Empire, capital 
Coygtantinople, being part of the Roman empire, 
dates from 295 to 1453; of the West, capital Rome, 
dates from £95 to 476; the Holy, or Second Empire 
of the West, founded by Charlemagne, dates from 
800 to 911; the Latin, capital Constantinople, 
founded by the Crusaders, dates from 1204 to 1261; 
the German, founded by Otho the Great in 962, 
ended by abdication of Francis II. of Austria in 
1806, restored under William I. in 1870 and ended 
in 1918; the French, founded by Napoleon I., dates 
from 1804 to 1815, and as established by Napoleon 
III. dates from 1852 to 1870; of the Indies, founded 
in 1876 under the crown of England. 

EMPIRIC, the name given to anyone who practises an 
art from the mere experience of results, apart from 
all reference to or knowledge of the scientific 
explanation. 

EMPIRICISM, a philosophical term applied to the 
theory that all knowledge is derived from the 
senses and experience alone, to the rejection of the 
theory of innate ideas ; Locke and Hume, in modern 
times, are the great representatives of the school 
that advocates this doctrine supported by Aristotle. 

EMPSON, SIR RICHARD, a lawyer in the reign of 
Henry VII. ; was Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
incurred the hatred of the populace by acting as 
the King’s agent in forcing payment of taxes and 
penalties; was convicted of tyranny and treason, 
and beheaded in 1510. 

EMPYEMA, a medical term signifying a diseased con- 

~ dition of the chest, in which pus accumulates in the 
pleura, cures of which are sometimes effected by 
drawing off the pus by means of tubes. 

EMPYREAN, the highest heaven, or region of pure 
elemental fire, whence everything of the nature of 
fire has been conceived to emanate, whether in the 
phenomena of nature or the life of man. 

EMS, (1) a river of NW. Germany, rises in West- 
phalia, and after a course of 205 m. discharges into 
Dollart Bayan inlet of the North Sea; is navigable, 
and is joined to the Lippe by means of a canal, and 
similarly to Dortmund. (2) A celebrated German 
watering-place, on the Lahn, near Coblenz; its 
mineral springs, known to the Romans, vary in 
warmth from 80° to 135° F. 

ENAMEL, a vitreous compound, easily fusible, and 
coloured in various tints by the admixture of 
different metallic oxides; is fused to the surface of 
metals for utility and ornament ; was known to the 
European and Asiatic ancients, and has maintained 
its popularity to the present day. Various schools 
for the revival of the art of enamelling have been 
formed, of which the Byzantine, Rhenish, and 
Limoges are the most noted. a ; 

ENCALADA, MANUEL BLANCO, a. distinguished 
Chilian statesman and soldier, born in Buenos 
Ayres; trained for the navy in Spain, but joined 
the Chilian revolutionaries ; served with distinction 
under Lord Cochrane, and rose to high rank both 
in the army and navy; was commander of the 
Chilian forees in 1825, and for two months in the 
following year President of the Republic; was 
subsequently Governor of Valparaiso, and minister 
to France (1790-1876). 
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ENCELAD GRLADUM {n tertitioegs casa tho hie! oat 
that revolted against Zeus, and who, as he fled anc 
took refuge in Sicily, was transfixed by a thunder- 
bolt and buried under Etna. The fiery eruptions 
of the mountain are his breath, and the shaking of 
it ascribed to his shifting from one side to another. 
In the latter regard he serves in literature as the 
symbol of a blind, often impotent, struggle to throw 
off some oppressive incubus. 

ENCHIRIDION OF EPICTETUS. See EPICTETUS. 

ENCINA, or ENZINA, JUAN DE LA, aSpanish drama- 
tist, whose works mark the rise of the Spanish 
drama, born in Salamanca; was at one time 
secretary to the Duke of Alba, and afterwards con- 
ductor of music in the chapel of Leo X. at Rome 
(1469-1534). 

ENCKE, JOHANN FRANZ, a celebrated German 
astronomer, born in Hamburg; determined the 
sun’s distance, and the orbit of the comet of 1680; 
calculated the time of the revolution of the comet 
which now bears his name, and which appeared in 
1818; determined also the distance of the sun by 
a transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769 (1791- 

ENCRATITES, a Christian sect of the 2nd century, 
gnostic in tendency ; its members were bound to 
chastity and temperance. 

ENCYCLICAL LETTER, a letter addressed by the 
Pope to the bishops of the Church, condemnatory 
of prevailing errors or counselling them how to act 
in connection with public questions of the day. 

ENCYCLOPZEDIA, a name of Greek derivation, given 
to works which embrace within their pages a more 
or less complete account, in alphabetical order, of 
the whole round of human knowledge, or of some 
particular section of it. Attempts in this direction 
were made as far back as Aristotle’s day, and 
various others have since been made from time to 
time, according as the circle of knowledge widened, 
but the earliest use of the word was in a German 
publication of 1541. Amongst famous encyclo- 
peedias which have appeared, mention may be made 
of the French “‘ Encyclopédie ”’ (¢.v.) ; the ‘“‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” Edinburgh (1768-1771); the 
German ‘“ Encyclopedie,’’ begun in 1818 by Ersch 
and Gruber; while the largest of all is the Chinese 
a A icra in 5020 vols., printed in Pekin in 


1726. 

ENCYCLOPEDIE, a French encyclopedia consisting 
of 28 vols., to which a supplement of 5 vols. was 
added; edited by D’Alembert and Diderot; con- 
tributed to by a number of the eminent savants of 
France, and issued in 1751-1777, it helped to 
feed, but did nothing to allay, or even moderate, the 
fire of the Revolution. 

ENDEMIC, a term applied to diseases which affect the 
inhabitants of certain countries and localities, and 
which arise from strictly local causes, e.g. neighbout 
ae swamps, bad sanitation, impure water, climate, 


ENDOR, a place on the S. of Mount Tabor, in Palestine, 
where the sorceress liv ed who was consulted by 
Saul before the battle of Gilboa, and who professed 
communication with the ghost of Samuel (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7). 

ENDYMION, a beautiful shepherd, son of Zeus, whom 
Selene (q.v.) carried off to Mount Lemfos, in Caria, 
where, as she kissed him, he sank invo eternal sleep. 
This is one version of the story. 

ENEID, an epic poem by Virgil, the hero of which is 
/Eneas of Troy. 

ENERGY. A body is said to possess energy when it 
is capable of doin? work in virtue of its state or 
position, e.g. a moving mass has kinetic energy; a 
wound-up spring potential enerov ; and an explosive 
substance like T.N.T. chemical energy, which is 
liberated when the explosion takes place. The 
units of energy are the erg (¢.v.) and foot-pound. 

ENFANTIN, BARTHELEMY PROSPER, a Socialist 
and journalist, born in Paris, adopted the views of 
Saint-Simon (q¢.v.); held subversive views on the 
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marriage laws, which involved him in some trouble; 
wrote a ee and wnaible hock on Aloe, 
seve works, mainly interpre- 
tative of the theories of Saint-Simon (1796-1864). 
' a town in Middlesex, 10 m. NE. of London, 
has a celebrated Government rifle factory ; was for 
jaaDare dwelling-place of Charles Lamb. 
a noted Swiss valley in the canton of the 
Grisons, stretches about 65 m. between the Lepontine 
or Rhetian Alps; is divided into the Lower Enga- 
dine, wild and desolate, and the Upper Engadine, 
fertile and populous, and a favourite health resort ; 
the river Inn flows through it, its waters collected 
here and there into lakes 
ENGEDI, an oasis, a spot $ rare beauty, once a place 
of palm-trees.,23 m. W. of the N. end of the Dead 


Sea. 

ENGHIEN, LOUIS DE BOURBON, DUC D’, an ill- 
fated French Royalist, born in Chantilly; joined 
thg Royalists under his grandfather, Prince of 
Condé, and took part in the Rhine campaign against 
the Republicans; was suspected of being con- 
cerned in a Bourbon plot to assassinate the Emperor 
Napoleon; was seized in the neutral territory of 
Baden, brought to Vincennes, and, after an incon- 
clusive and illegal trial, shot by Napoleon’s orders, 
a proceeding which gave rise to Fouché’s remark, 
wt R, worse than a crime—it is a blunder” (1772- 

ENGLAND, the “predominant partner” of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
comprises along with Wales the southern, and by far 
the greater, portion of Great Britain, the largest 
of the European islands; it is separated from the 
Continent on the E. and S. by the North Sea and 
English Channel, and from Ireland on the W. by 
St. George’s Channel, while Scotland forms its N. 
boundary ; its greatest length N. and S. is 430 m., 
and greatest breadth (including Wales) 370. It is 
of an irregular triangular shape; has a long and 
highly-developed coast-line (1800 m.); is divided 
into 40 counties (with Wales 52); has numerous 
rivers with navigable estuaries, while transit is 
facilitated by a network of railways and canals; 
save the highlands in the N., and the Pennine 
Range running into Derby, England is composed 
(if we except the mountainland of Wales) of undu- 
lating plains, 80 per cent. of which is arable; while 
coal and iron are found in abundance, and copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin in lesser quantities, it is in the 
extent and variety of its textile factories, and in 
the production of machinery and other hardware 
goods, that England is without an equal; the 
climate is mild and moist; but for the equatorial 
drift current, popularly known as the Gulf Stream 
(qg.v.) whose waters wash its western shores, it would 
probably resemble that of Labrador. Under a 
limited monarchy and a widely embracing franchise, 
the people of England enjoy an unrivalled political 
freedom. Since Henry VIII.’s time, the national 
religion has been an established Protestantism, but 
all forms are tolerated. In 1896 education was 
mad@e free. The name England is derived from 
Engle-land, or land of the Angles, a Teutonic people 


@ who? with kindred Saxons and Jutes, came over 


from the mainland in the 5th century, and took 
possession of the island, driving Britons and Celts 
before them. Admixtures to the stock took place 
during the 11th century through the Danish and 
Norman conquests. E. annexed Wales in 1284, 
and was united with Scotland under one crown in 
1603, and @nder one Parliament in 1707. 

ENGLES, FRIEDRICH, a Socialist, the friend of Karl 
Marx ; an active propagandist of socialistic theories ; 
author of several works on Socialism (1820-1895). 

ENID, the daughter of Yniol and the wife of Geraint; 
one of the ladies of the court of King Arthur; 
celebrated for her steadfast c4njugal affection, the 
story regarding whom is given in Tennyson’s 
** Idylls of the King.” 

ENNISKILLEN, the county town of Fermanagh, 
Ireland, on an isle in the river which joins Lower 
and Upper Loughs Erne; the scene of the defeat 
of James II.’s troops by those of William of Orange; 
gave its name to a dragoon regiment. 

ENNIUS, QUINTUS, an early Roman poet, the father 
of Roman epic poetry, born in Rudiz, Calabria; 
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promoted the study of Greek literature in Rome ; 

of his poems, dramatig and epic, only a few frag- 
ments are extant (239-169 B.C.). 

ENOCH, a godly man, who lived in antediluvian times 
among a race gone godless, and whony the in 
judgment removed from the earth to return self 
by-and-by with a flood in order to clear the world 
of the ungodly ; there are two apocalyptic books in 
Hebrew and Greek dealing with the revelations made 


to him. 

ENOCH, THE BOOK OF, an apocryphal book, quoted 
from by Jude, discovered over a century ago, com- 
posed presumably about the 2nd century, though 
subsequently enlarged and ascribed to Enoch; it 
professes to be a series of revelations made to the 
patriarch bearing upon the secrets of the material 
and spiritual universe and the course of Providence, 
and written dow, by him for the benefit of posterity. 

ENOCH ARDEN, a poem by Tennyson, and one of his 
happiest efforts to translate an incident of common 
life into the domain of poetry; the story is: A 
sailor, presumed to be lost, whose wife marries 
another, returns, finds her happily wedded, and 
bears the sorrow rather than disturb her feli@ty by 
revealing himself. : Mik 

ENTABLATURE, a term in classic architecture applied 
to the ornamented portion of a building which rests 
in horizontal position upon supporting columns; 
is subdivided into three parts, the lower portion 
being called the architrave, the middle portion the 
frieze, and the uppermost the cornice; the depth 
assigned to these parts varies in the different schools, 
but the whole entablature generally measures twice 
the diameter of the column. ’ 

ENTAIL, a term in law which came to be used in con- 
nection with the practice of limiting the inheritance 
of estates to a certain restricted line of heirs. 
Attempts of the kind, which arise naturally out of 
the deeply-seated desire which men have to preserve 
property—especially landed estates—in their own 
families, are of ancient date; but the system as 
understood now, involving the principle of primo- 
geniture, owes its origin to the feudal system. 
Sometimes the succession was limited to the male 
issue, but this was by no means an invariable 
practice ; in modern times the system has been, by 
a succession of Acts of Parliaments (notably the 
Cairns Act of 1882), greatly modified, and greater 
powers given to the actual owner of alienating the 
estates to which he has succeeded, a process which 
is called ‘‘ breaking the entail.’’ 

ENTOMOLOGY, the branch of zoology which deals 
with the study of insect life. 

O , a term of extensive use in biological 
science, especially employed to denote the external 
conditions which go to determine modifications in 
the development of organic life to the extent often 
of producing new species. 

ZYMES, substances, very small quantities of which 
can bring about chemical change, e.g. invertase, 
found in yeast, which converts cane-sugar into 
glucose ; diastase, which changes starch into glucose, 
and pepsin (q.v.). 

EOANTHROPUS DAWSONI. See PILTDOWN MAN. 

EOCENE, the geological strata laid down at the 
beginning of the Tertiary Period; this age is 
represented in England by the London clay and 
thin beds of sand and gravel; the fossils found 
indicate that this country then enjoyed a tropical 
climate ; in Eocene times mammals multiplied and 
began to gain ascendancy, and great earth move- 
ments began. 

EON DE BEAUMONT, CHARLES D’, the ‘“‘ Chevalier 
d’Eon,” a noted FHrench diplomatist, born in 
Tonnerre, Burgundy; notorious as having, while 
on secret missions, adopted a woman’s dress for 
purposes of disguise; was ambassador at the 
English Court, but degraded and recalled by 
Louis XVI., and condemned to wear feminine garb 
till the close of his life; died in destitution, when 
the popular doubt as to his real sex was set at rest 
(1728-1810). 

EOS, the goddess of the dawn, the daughter of 
Hyperion, and the sister of Helios and Selene. See 
AURORA. 

EOTVOS, BARON JOZSEF, Hungarian statesman and 
author, born in Buda; adopted law first, but 
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Notavy,” work pronounced equal in many respects | EPIC, a poem that treats of the events in the life of © 


EPAMINONDAS 


EPEE 


EPHESIANS, 


to the best of Scott’s novels; also vigorous political 


ters he (1813-1871). 
EPACT, formerly used for finding Easter, is the age 
of the moon on January 1 of any particular year. 

» & famous Theban statesman and 
soldier, defeated Sparta in the great victory of 
Leuctra, and during his lifetime raised Thebes to a 
position of dominant power; was slain in the battle 
of Mantinea when again successfully engaging the 
Spartans; blameless in his private life as he was 
heroic in the field, he figures as the great hero of 
Theban history; born about the close of the 5th 


century B.o, ’ 

, CHARLES MICHEL, ABBE DE L’, a noted 
philanthropist, born in Versailles ; took holy orders, 
but was divested of them on account of Jansenist 
views; devoted his life to the instruction of deaf- 
mug?s, for whom he founded an institute and 
invented a language of signs (1712-1789). 

EPEIUS, the eontriver of the wooden horse, by means 
of which the Greeks entered and took possession of 
aor he was assisted by Athena in the building 


of it. 
EPERNAY, a French town on the Marne, 20 m. NW. 
of Chalons; the chief emporium of the champagne 


district. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE, a presumably 
circular letter of St. Paul to the Church at Ephesus, 
among other Churches in the East, written to show 
that the Gentile had a standing in Christ as well 
as the Jew, and that it was agreeable to the eternal 
purpose of God that the two should form one body 
in Him; it contains Paul’s doctrine of the Church, 
and appears to have been written during his first 
imprisonment in Rome (61-63) ; it appears from the 
spirit that breathes in it and the similar thoughts 
and exhortations contained to have been written 
at the same time as the Epistle to the Colossians. 
EPHESUS, a city of Asia Minor, originally an ancient 
Greek colony; under Roman domination it was a 
free city and included many Jews; was famous 
for its temple of Artemis (or Diana), one of the 
wonders of the world; was visited by Paul twice ; 
a centre of learning and the arts, and associated in 
legend with the Seven Sleepers (q.v.). : 
HIALTES, one of the giants who revolted against 
Zeus and threatened to storm heaven; he appears 
to have been maimed by Apollo and Hercules. 
EPHIALTES, a Malian Greek who led the Persians 
across a pass in the mountains, whereby they were 
able to surround and overcome Leonidas and his 
Spartans at Thermopyle. 

EPHOD, a richly and emblematically embroidered 
vestment worn by the high-priest of the Jews, and 
consisting of two parts, one covering the breast 
and supporting the breastplate, and the other 
covering tke back, these being clasped to the 
shoulders by two onyx stones, with names inscribed 
on them, six on each, of the 12 tribes, and the whole 
bound round the waist with a girdle of gold, blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine-twined linen. The word is 
also applied by some to an image covered with gold, 
the same being an object of worship (see Judges 
viii. 27). 

EPH ORL (i.e. overseers), the name of five magistrates 
annually elected in ancient Sparta from among the 
people as a countercheck to the authority of the 
kings and the senate; they, had originally to see to 
the execution of justice and the education of youth ; 
their authority, which resembled that of the tribunes 
in Rome, was at last destroyed in 225 B.o. 
EPHRAEM SYRUS, the most famous of the Church 
Fathers in Syria, and called “prophet of the 
Syrians,” also “ Pillar of the Church ’”’ and “ Help 
of the Holy Ghost,’’ born in Nisibis, Mesopotamia ; 
lived a hermit’s life in a cave near Kdessa; left 
exegetical writings, homilies, and poems, and so 
great was his piety and self-denial that he was 
looked upon as a saint, and is still so reverenced in 
several Churches (320-370). 

EPHRAIM, one of the 12 tribes of Israel, the one to 
which Joshua belonged, located in the centre of the 


EPICURUS, a Greek philosopher, born in § 


a nation or a race or the founder of one, agreeably 
to the passion inspiring it and in such form as to 
kindle and keep alive the heroism thereof in the 
generations thereafter; or a poem in celebration of 
the thoughts, feelings, and feats of a whole nation 
or race; its proper function is to disimprison the 
soul of the related facts and give a noble rendering 
of them; of compositions of this kind the “‘ Diad ” 
of Homer, the ** Aineid ’’¢9f Virgil, and the *‘ Divine 
Comedy ” of Dante take the lead. 


EPIC MELODY, melody in accord wish the feeling of 


the whole race or the subject as a whole. 

ICHARIS, a Roman lady who conspired against 
Nero and strangled herself rather than reveal her 
accomplices after undergoing the cruellest tortéres. 


EPICHARMUS, a Greek philosopher and poet in the 


island of Cos; studied philosophy under Pytha- 
goras; conceived a taste for comedy; gave himself 
up to that branch of the drama, and received the 
name of the *‘ Father of Comedy ”’ ; lived eventually 
at the court of Hiero of Syracuse (540-450 B.0o.). 


EPICTETUS, a celebrated Stoic philosopher of the 


1st century, originally a slave; lived and taught 
at Rome, but after the expulsion of the philosophers 
retired to Nicopolis, in Epirus; was lame, and lived 
in poverty; his conversations were collected by 
Arrian, and his philosophy in a short manual under 
the Greek name of “ Enchiridion of Epictetus,”’ 
written, as is alleged, in utter obliviousness to the 
fact that ‘‘the end of man is an action, not a 
thought” ; exhibiting a high moral tone, his teachings 
are imbued with those of Christ. 


EPICUREANS, a sect of philosophers who derived 


their name from Epicurus, and who divided the 
empire of philosophy with the Stoics (q¢.v.), at the 
birth of Christ ; they held that the chief end of man 
was happiness, that the business of philosophy was 
to guide him in the pursuit of it, and that it was 
only by experience that one could learn what would 
lead to it and what would not; they scouted the 
idea of reason as regulative of thought, and conscience 
as regulative of conduct, and maintained that our 
senses were our only guides in both; in a word, they 
denied that God had implanted in man an absolute 
rational and moral principle, and maintained that 
he had no other clue to the goal of his being but his 
experience in life, while the distinction of right and 
wrong was only a distinction of what was found 
conducive to happiness and what was not; they 
had no faith in or fear of a divine Being above man 
any more than of a divine principle within man, and 
they scorned the idea of another world with its 
awards, and concerned themselves only with this, 
which, however, in their hands was no longer a 
cosmos but a chaos, out of which the quickening and 
ordinative spirit had fied. 

08, of 
Athenian origin; settled at Athens in his Yhirty- 
sixth year, and founded a philosophical school 
there, where he taught a philosophy in opPosition 
to that of the Stoics; philosophy he defined as “ an 
activity which realises a happy life through ideas 
and arguments,” summing itself up ‘‘in ethics, 
which are to teach us how to attain a life of felicity ” ; 
his system comprised ‘‘ the three branches included 
in philosophy, viz., logic, physics, and ethics,” but 
he arranges them in reverse order, logf and physics 
being regarded only as the handmaids of ethics; 
for he ‘limited logic to the investigation of the 
criterion of truth,’’ and physics he valued as dis- 
illusioning the mind of “ the superstitious fear that 
went to disturb happiness’’; he was a man of a 
most temperate an& blameless life, and it is a calumny 
on him to charge him with summing up happiness 
as mere self-indulgence, though it is true he regarded 
“virtue as having no value in itself, but only in so 
far as it offered us something—an agreeable life.” 


EPICYCLE, an expression used in the Ptolemaic (¢.v.) 


system of astronomy; the old belief that the 
celestial bodies moved in perfect circles round 
the earth was found to be inadequate to explain the 
varying position of the planets, a difficulty which 


EPIDAURUS 


to invent his theory of epicycles, which 
effect that each planet revolved round a 
its own, greater or less, but that all these 
themselves moved in procession round the 
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“ @ theory which fell to pieces before the 
in tions of Kepler and Ne 
EPIDAURUS, a town of ancient Greece, in Argolis, 
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> was at 

an independent State and an active centre 

, but was chiefly noted for its famous temple 
of Asculapius, to which people flocked to be cured 
of their diseases, and which bore the inscription 
*“ Open only to pure souls”; ruins of a magnificent 
theatre are still extant here. 

EPIDEMIC, a name given tw infectious diseases which, 
arising suddenly in a community, rapidly spread 
through its members, often travelling from district 
to district, until often a whole country is affected ; 
the theory of the transmission of disease by microbes 
has largely explained the spread of such scourges, 
but4he part which atmospheric and other physical, 
and perhaps psychic, causes play in these disorders 
is still matter of debate, especially as regards 
epidemic mental diseases. See END . 

EPIGONI (the Descendants), the name given to the 
sons of the Seven who perished before Thebes ; they 
avenged the death of their fathers by razing Thebes 
to the ground ; the war first and last has been made 
the subject of epic and tragic poems; A’schylus has 
a tragedy on the subject. 

EPIGRAM, in modern usage, is a neat, witty, and 
pointed utterance briefly couched in verse form, 
usually satiric, and reserving its sting to the last line. 
The Latin epigrammatists, especially Martial and 
Catullus, were the first to give a satirical turn to 
the epigram, their predecessors the Greeks having 
employed it merely for purposes of epitaph and 
monumental inscriptions of a laudatory nature. 

EPILEPSY, a violent nervous affection, manifesting 
itself usually in sudden convulsive seizures and 
unconsciousness, followed by temporary stoppage 
of the breath and rigidity of the body; popularly 
known as “falling sickness”; attributed by the 
ancients to demoniacal possession. 

ES, a philosopher of Crete of the 7th 
century B.C., of whom it is fabled that he fell asleep 
in a cave when a boy, and that he did not awake 
for 57 years, but it was to find himself endowed 
with all knowledge and wisdom. He was invited to 
Athens during a plague to purify the city, on which 
occasion he performed certain mysterious rites with 
the effect that the plague ceased. The story 
afforded Goethe a subject for a drama entitled ‘‘ Das 
Epimenides Erwachen,” ‘in which he symbolises 
his own aloofness from the great cause of the Father- 
land, the result of want of faith in the miraculous 
power that resides in an enthusiastic outbreak of 


patriotic feeling.” 

IMETHEUS (i.e. Afterthought), the brother of 
Prometheus (Forethought), who in spite of the 
warnings of the latter opened Pandora’s box, and 
let loose a flood of evils on the earth, which oppress 
it to this day. 

EPINAL, the capital of the dep. of Vosges, in France, 

charmingly situated at the foot of the Vosges 

ommtxins. on the Moselle; is elegantly built, and 
has ruins of an old castle, surrounded by fine gardens, 

a 10th-century church and a fine library, &c.; a 

suspension bridge spans the Moselle; there are 

industries in cotton, paper, brewing and printing. 

EPINAY, MADAME D’, a French writer, unhappily 
married in her youth; became notorious for her 
illicit intimacy with Rousseau and Grimm; her 
““ Mémoires et Correspondence ”’ give a lively picture 
of her times (1725-1783). 

EPIPHANIUS, ST., one of the Fathers of the Greek 
Church; of Jewish descent; flourished in the 
4th century; led a monastic life, and founded a 
monastery in Eleutheropolis; was bishop of Con- 
stantia in 367; bigoted and tyrannical, he became 
notorious for his ecclesiastical zeal, and for his 
indictments of Origen and St. Chrysostom; left 
writings that show great but indiscriminate learning 
(330-402). 

IPHANY, as observed in the Christian Church, is a 
festival held on the 12th day after Christmas, in 
commemoration of the manifestation of Christ to 
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incarnation of Christ as #vell as the divine manifesta- 
tion at His tism. a 

EPI’RUS, was the NW. portion of ancient Hellas, 
Dodona its capital, and Acheron one of its fivers ; 
in 1466 became part of the Ottoman empire, but now 
ceded to Greece. 

EPISCOPACY, the name given to the form of Church 
government in which there are superior and inferior 
orders among the clergy, as between that of bishop 
and that of a presbyter ;_called also Prelacy. j 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON, a Dutch theologian, born in 
Amsterdam; the head of the Arminian party after 
the death of Arminius ; was unjustly misrepresented, 
and tyrannically, even cruelly, treated by the 
opposite party; he was a man of great ability, 
enlightened views, and admirable temper, and set 
more store by integrity and purity of character than 
orthodoxy of belief (1583-1643). 

EPISTOLZ OBSCURORUM VIRORUM (i.e. letters of 
obscure men), a celebrated collection of Latin letters 
which appeared in the 16th century in Germany, 
attacking with merciless severity and ridicul® the 
doctrines and modes of living of the scholastics and 


monks; they are credited with l@stening the 
Reformation. 
EPITAPH, an inscription placed on a tombstone in 


commemoration of the dead interred below. ‘The 
natural feeling which prompts such inscriptions 
has manifested itself among all civilised peoples 
and not a little of a nation’s character may be read 
in them. The Greeks reserved epitaphs for their 
heroes, but amongst the Romans grew up the 
modern custom of marking the tombs of relatives 
with some simple inscription, many of their 
sepulchres being placed on the side of the public 
roads, a circumstance which explains the phrase, 
a viator—‘‘ Stay, traveller ’’—found in old grave- 
yards. 

> & nuptial song, sung before the 
bridal chamber in honour of the newly-wedded 
couple, particularly among the Greeks and Romans, 
of whom Theocritus and Catullus have left notable 
examples; but the epithalamium of dmund 
Spenser is probably the finest specimen extant of 
this poetic form. 

EPONYM, the term applied to a person to whom is 
mythically ascribed the origin of a country or 
people, or even of a place; thus Portus was given 
as the eponymous founder of Portsmouth. 

EPPING FOREST, as it now exists in the SE. of Essex, 
is a remnant—5600 acres—of the famous Epping 
or Waltham Forest, which once extended over all 
Essex, and which then served as a royal hunting- 
ground; is now a favourite pleasure-ground and 
valuable field for explorations of botanical and 
entomological collectors. 

EPSOM, a market-town in Surrey, skirting Banstead 
Downs, 15 m. SW. of London; formerly noted for 
its mineral springs, now associated with the famous 
Derby and other races. 

EPSTEIN, JACOB, British sculptor. Bofn of Russo- 
Polish parents in New York, he studied in Paris. 
He ‘made busts of well-known people in highly 
original style, and aroused a storm of controversy 
with his unconventional ‘‘ Rima” in Hyde Park 
(1880— ds 

EQUINOCTIAL POINTS are the two points at which 
the celestial equator intersects the Ecliptic (q.v.), 
so called because the days and nights are of equal 
duration when the sun is at these points. 

EQUINOXES, the times at which the sun is at the 
Equinoctial Points (¢.v7), viz., March 21 and Sep- 
tember 22, called respectively the vernal and the 
autumnal equinoxes in the northern hemisphere, 
but vice versa in the southern; at these times the 
sun is directly over the equator, and day and night 
are then of equal length over the globe. 

EQUITES, THE, a celebrated equestrian order in 
ancient Rome, supposed to have been instituted by 
Romulus and restricted to the better class of 
citizens ; at first purely military, it was at length 
invested with the judicial functions of the Senate, 
and the power of farming out the public revenues ; 
gradually lost these privileges and became defunct. 
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ERASMUS, DESIDERIUS, a famous scholar and man 
of letters, born in SOBEECAD illegitimate son of 
one Gerhard; conceived*a disgust for monkish life 
during six years’ residence in a monastery at Steyn ; 
wande through Europe and amassed stores of 
] t various universities; visited Oxford in 
1489, and formed a lifelong friendship with Sir 
Thomas More; was for some years professor of 
Divinity and Greek at Cambridge; edited the first 
Greek Testament; settled finally at Basel, whence 
he exercised a remarkable influence over European 
thought by the wit and tone of his writings, notably 
the ‘‘ Praise of Folly,’ the ‘‘ Colloquia and 
** Adagia’’; he has been regarded as the precursor 
of the Reformation; is said to have laid the egg 
which Luther hatched; aided the Reformation by 
his scholarship, though he kept aloof as a scholar 
from the popular movement of Luther (1466-1536). 
ERASTIANISM, the right of the Svate to override and 
overrule the decisions of the Church that happen to 
involve civil penalties. See ERASTUS. : 
ERASTUS, THOMAS, an eminent physician, born in 
Baden, in Switzerland, whose fame rests mainly on 
tle attitude he assumed in the theological and 
ecclesiastical questions of the day; he defended 
Zwingli’s *iew of the Eucharist as a merely sym- 
bolical ordinance, and denied the right of the 
Church to inflict civil penalties, or to exercise 
discipline—the power of the keys—that belonging, 
he maintained, to the province of the civil magistrate 
and not to the Church (1524-1583). 
ERATO (i.e. the Lovely), the muse of erotic poetry and 
elegy, represented with a lyre in her left hand. 
TO , surnamed the Philologist, a philo- 
sopher of Alexandria, born in Cyrene, 276 B.C. ; 
becoming blind and tired of life, he starved himself 
to death at the age of 80; he ranks high among 
ancient astronomers; measured the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and estimated the size of the earth 
(276-194 B.C.). 5 
ERCILLA Y ZUNIGA, ALONSO DE, a Spanish poet, 
born in Madrid; took part in the war of the 
Spaniards with the Araucos in Chile, which he cele- 
brated in an epic of no small merit called “‘ La 
Araucana’”’; he ended his days in poverty (1533- 


95). 

ACKMANN-CHATRIAN, the combined name under 

which Emile Erckmann (1822-1899) and_ Louis 

Chatrian (1826-1890), both of Lorraine, published 

a number of successful novels mostly dealing with 

the republican and Napoleonic campaigns ; rs Doctor 

Matheus,” ‘‘ The History of a Conscript of 1813, 

and ‘* Waterloo” are the best known. ; 

“ERDGEIST, the Spirit of the Earth, represented in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’ as assiduously weaving, at the 
Time-Loom, night and day, in death as well as life, 
the earthly vesture of the Eternal, and thereby 
revealing the Invisible to mortal eyes. ; 

ERDMANN, JOHANN EDUARD, a German philo- 
sopher, born in Wolmar, professor at Halle; was 
of the school of Hegel, an authority on the history 
of philosophy (1805-1892). ; 

EREBUS, a*region of utter darkness in the depths of 
Hades, into which no mortal ever penetrated, the 
proper abode of Pluto and his Queen with their 
train of attendants, such as the Krinnyes, through 
which the spirits of the dead must pass on their 
way to Hades; equivalent to the valley of the 
shadow of death. 

ERECTHEUS, or ERICHTHONIUS, the mythical first 
king of Athens; favoured and protected from 
infancy by Athena, to whom accordingly he dedi- 
cated the city; he was buried in the temple of 
Athena, and worshipped afterwards as a god: it is 
fabled of him that when an infant he was com- 
mitted by Athena in a chest to the care of Agraulos 
and Herse, under a strict charge not to pry into it; 
they could not restrain their curiosity, opened the 
chest, saw the child entwined with serpents, were 
seized with madness, and threw themselves down 
from the height of the Acropolis to perish at the foot. 

ERFURT, a town in Saxony, on the Gera, 14 m. W. 
of Weimar, formerly capital of Thuringia, with 
many interesting buildings, amongst the number 
the 14th-century Gothic cathedral with its great 
bell, weighing 134 tons, and cast in 1497; the 
monastery of St. Augustine (changed into an 


orphanage in 1819), in which Luther : : onk 
the Academy of Sciences, and the li 
60,000 vols, and 1000 MSS. ; various textile 
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ERG, the unit of work and energy in the 

system; the work done in moving 1 centi 

t a force of 1 dyne. 

L, extracted from yeast, is used in cases 

of rickets, caused by a deficiency in vitamin LI 
which sunlight manufactures from it. 

, a diseased state of grasses, &c., but a disease 
chiefly attacking rye, produced by a fungus develop- 
ing on the seeds; the drug “ergot of rye” is 
obtained from a species of this fungus. 

ERIC, the name of sever& of the kings of Denmark, 
and Sweden, and Norway, the most notorious being 
the son of the noble Swedish kimty Gustavus Vasa 
(g.v.), Who aspired to the hand of Elizabeth of 
England and challenged his rival] Leicester to a 
duel; afterwards sought Mary of Scotland, but 
eventually married a peasant girl who had *hursed 
him out of madness brought on by dissipation ; was 
deposed after a State trial instigated by his own 
brothers, and ultimately poisoned himself in prison 
eight years later (1533-1577). 

ERIC THE RED. a Norwegian chief who discovered 
Greenland in the 10th century, and sent out expedi- 
tions to the coast of North America. 

ERICSSON, JOHN, a distinguished Swedish engineer, 
born in Langbanshyttan ; went to England in 1826 
and to United States of America in 1839, where he 
died ; invented the screw propeller of steamships ; 
built warships for the American navy, and amongst 
them the famous Monitor ; his numerous inventions — 
mark a new era in naval and steamship construction 
(1803-1889). 

ERIE CANAL, from Buffalo to Albany, New_York 
State, links Lake Erie (g.v.) with the Hudson River, — 
thus providing communication between the Canadian 
lakes and the Atlantic Ocean ; is 365 m. in length. 

i , the fourth in size among the giant lakes 
of North America, lies between Lakes Huron and 
Ontario, on the Canadian border, is 240 m. long and — 
varies from 30 to 60 m. in breadth ; is very shallow, 
and difficult to navigate; icebound from December 
till about April. 

ERIGENA, JOHANNES SCOTUS, a ationalistic 
mystic, the most distinguished scholar and thinker 
of the 9th century, of Irish birth; taught at the 
court of Charles the Bald in France, and was sum- 
moned by Alfred to Oxford in 877; died abbot of 
Malmesbury; held that “‘ damnation was simply 
the consciousness of having failed to fulfil the 
divine purpose’”’; he derived all authority from 
reason, and not reason from authority, maintaining 
aE aia unfounded on reason was of no value; 


=, the ancient Celtic name of Ireland, used still in 

poetry. 

ERINNA, a Greek poetess of Lesbos, the friend of 
Sappho, died at 19; wrote epic poetry, all but a few 
lines of which has perished; born about 612 B.c. 

ERINNYES, THE (i.e. the roused-to-anger, atherwise 
in Greek the Eumenides, and in Latin, the Furies), 
the Greek goddesses of vengeance, were the Qquughte 
of Gaia, begotten of the blood of the S oundel 
Uranus, and at length reckoned three in number, 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megera; they were con- 
ceived of as haunting the wicked on earth and 
scourging them in hell; they were of the court of 
Pluto, and the executioners of his wrath. 

ERIS, the Greek goddess of strife or discord, sowing 
the seeds thereof among the gods begin with, 
which she has since continued to é€0 among men. 

ERITREA, a colony belonging to Italy, extending 
from Cape Kasar 670 m. along the western shore 
of the Red Sea to a point in the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb ; Massowah is the capital. 

ERIVAN, a fortified town in Transcaucasia, situated 
30 m. NE. of Mount Ararat on an elevated plateau; 
was ceded to Russia in 1828 by Persia. 

ERLANGEN, a Bavarian town on the Regnitz, has a 
celebrated Protestant university, founded by 
Wilhelmina, sister of Frederick the Great, who was 4 
the Electress ; was a place of refuge for the Hugu 
nots in 1685; manufactures in gloves, mirrors, and 
tobacco are carried on, and brewing. 


e« ERLAU 


; has a fine cruciform cathedral, built since 
several monasteries, a lyceum with a large 
an observatory; is noted for its red 


E 


us even in 
the guardian embrace of paternal affection; is the 
subject of a ballad by Goethe. 

» & Syrian, the heroine of Tasso’s “‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” in love with the Christian prince 


Tancred. 

ERNESTI, JOHANN AUGUST, a celebrated German 

classicist and theologian, called the ‘‘ German 

Cicero,” born jn Tennstaidt, Thuringia; professor 

of Philology in Leipzig, and afterwards of Theology ; 

edited various classical works, his edition of Cicero 
specially noted; was the first to apply impartial 
textyal criticism to the Bible, and to him, in conse- 
quence, we owe the application of a more correct 

exegesis to the Biblical writings (1707-1781). 

4 ST, ELECTOR OF SAXONY, founder of the 

7 Ernestine line of Saxon princes, ancestor of Prince 

Consort, born in Altenburg ; was kidnapped together 
with his brother Albert in 1455, an episode famous 
in German history as the “* Prinzenraub”’ (i.e. the 
stealing of the prince); succeeded his father in 

» 1464; annexed Thuringia in 1482, and three years 

: later shared his territory with his brother Albert 
(1441-1486). 

ERNST I., Duke of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg ; served 
in the Thirty Years’ War under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and shared in the victory of Liitzen; was an able 
and wise ruler, and gained for himself the surname 
of ‘“‘ the Pious ”’ (1601-1675). 

EROS (in Latin, Cupido), the Greek god of love, the 
son of Aphrodite, and the youngest of the gods, 
though he figures in the cosmogony as one of the 
oldest of the gods, and as the uniting power in the 
life of the gods and the life of the universe, was 
represented at last as a wanton boy from whose 
wiles neither gods nor men were safe. 

EROS, one of the asteroids or minor planets discovered 
at Berlin by Dr. Witt in 1898; approaches at times 
within 13 million miles of the earth ; careful measure- 
ments of its orbit enable the distance of the earth 
from the sun to be determined with exactitude. 

EROSTRATUS, an obscure Ephesian, who, to im- 
mortalise his name, set fire to the temple of Ephesus 
on the night, as it happened, when Alexander the 
Great was born; the Ephesians thought to defeat 
his purpose by making it death to any one who 
mentioned his name, but in vain, the decree itself 
giving wider and wider publicity to the act. 

ERPENIUS (Thomas van Erpen), Arabic scholar, 
born in Gorkum, in Holland; after completing his 
studies at Leyden and Paris, became professor of 
Oriental Languages there; famed for his Arabic 
grammar and rudiments, which served as text-books 
for upwards of 200 years (1585-1624). 

ERROMANGA, an island in the New Hebrides group, 
wher@the missionary, John Williams, was murdered 
by the natives in 1839. 

€RSCH,*JOHANN SAMUEL, a bibliographer, born in 
Grossglogau ; after a college career at Halle devoted 
himself to journalism, and in 1800 became librarian 
of the University of Jena; subsequently filled the 
chair of Geography and Statistics at Halle; his 
“ Handbook of German Literature’’ marks the 
beginning of German bibliography ; began in 1818, 
with Gruber® the publication of an encyclopedia 
(1766—1828). 

. EBENEZER, founder of the Secession 
Church of Scotland, born in Chirnside, Berwickshire ; 
minister at Portmoak for 28 years; took part in 
the patronage dispute, and was deposed (1733), 
when he formed a church at G@irney Bridge, near 
— the nucleus of the Secession Church (1680- 


HENRY, a famous Scottish lawyer, second 
son of the Earl of Buchan, born in Edinburgh; 
called to the bar and became Lord Advocate; a 
Whig in politics; brought about useful legal 
—— ; noted as a brilliant wit and orator (1746- 

7). 
ERSKINE, JOHN, a Scottish jurist ; called to the bar 
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ESCHENBACH 


in 1719; became professor of Scots Law in Edinburgh 
University in 1837, resigned 1763; author of two 
important works on Scots Law, ‘ The Institu 
and “‘ Principles ” (1695-1768). ‘ ° 
ERSKINE, JOHN, D.D., son of the precedimg; a 
celebrated Scottish preacher and author of various 
essays and pamphlets; a prominent leader on the 
Evangelical side in the General Assemblies; Was 
minister of the Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and the 
colleague of Principal Robertson; is remembered 
for a retort in the pulpit and for another in the 
General Assembly ; the former was to a remark of 
his colleague, Principal Robertson, ‘“‘If perfect 
virtue were to appear on earth we would adore 
it.” ... “* Perfect virtue did appear on earth and 
we crucified it,” he replied; while the other in the 
General Assembly was “* Rax (reach) me that Bible,” 
as certain Modera‘es in the court began derisively to 
mon -_— proposal to send missions to the heathen 


ERSKINE, JOHN, OF DUN, a Scottish Reformer, sup- 
ported Knox and Wishart; was several times 


Moderator of the General Assembly, and assisted 
in the formation of ‘‘ The Second Book of Disci- 
pline ’’ (1509-1591). ry 

ERSKINE, RALPH, a Scottish divine, brother of 
Ebenezer (g.v.), with whom he co-operated in 
founding the Secession Church; his sermons and 
religious poems, called ‘*‘ Gospel Sonnets,’ were 
widely read ; one of the first of the Scottish seceders 
(1685-1752). 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, LORD, a famous lawyer, 
youngest son of the Earl of Buchan, born in Edin- 
burgh; spent his early years in the navy, and 
afterwards joined the army; resigned in 1775 to 
enter upon the study of law; called to the bar in 
1778; a king’s counsel in 1783; created a baron 
and Lord Chancellor in 1806; was engaged in all 
the famous trials of his time; an unrivalled orator 
in the law courts; his speeches rank as master- 
pieces of forensic eloquence (1750-1823). 

» a German architect, born in Steinbach, 
Baden; the builder of the western facade of the 
cathedral of Strasburg (1240-1318). 

ERYMANTHUS, a mountain in Arcadia that was the 
haunt of the boar killed by Hercules. 

ERYSIPELAS, known popularly as St. Anthony’s 
Fire and Rose, a febrile disease, manifesting itself 
in acute inflammation of the skin, which becomes 
vividly scarlet and ultimately peels; confined 
chiefly to the head; is contagious, and recurrent. 
YTHEMA, a medical term used loosely to designate 
a diseased condition of the skin; characterised by a 
scarlet or dark-red rash or eruption, distinct from 
erysipelas. 

ERZERUM, a famous city in Armenia, capital of the 
province of the same name, 125 m. SE. of Trebizond ; 
situated on a fertile plain 6300 ft. above sea-level ; 
is an important entrepot for commerce between 
Europe and Asia; is irregularly built, but contains 
imposing ruins; has a fortress, and in the suburbs 
a number of mosques and bazaars; i famed for 
its iron and copper ware; fell into the hands of the 
Turks in 1517; figured as a military centre in many 
Turkish wars ; was reduced by the Russians in 1878 ; 
tase scene of Armenian massacres by the Turks in 
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ERZGEBIRGE, a range of mountains lying between 
Saxony and Bohemia; the highest peak is the 
Keilberg, 4052 ft.; is rich in various metallic ores, 
especially silver and lead. 

ERYX, an ancient town in the NW. of Sicily, at the 
foot of a mountain of the same name, with a temple 
to Venus, who was hen®@e called Erycina. 

ESAU, the elder son of Isaac, who sold his birthright 
to Jacob for a mess of lentils; led a predatory life, 
and was the forefather of the Edomites. 

ESCHATOLOGY, the department of theology which 
treats of the so-called last things, such as death, 
the intermediate state, the millennium, the return 
of Christ, the resurrection, the judgment, and the 
end of the world. 

ESCHENBACH, WOLFRAM VON, a famous minne- 
singer, born in Eschenbach, in Bavaria, at about 
the close of the 12th century; was of good birth, 
and lived some time at the Thuringian Court; 
enjoyed a wide reputation in his time as a poet; of 
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his poems the. e . * ,Parzival, ” which records the 
history of 18 ae * is the most celebrated. 
BAR Y OzA, ANTONIO, a Spanish Jesuit 
* and aol Bg ms = in Valladolid, a preacher and 
volamin@us writer (1589-1669). 

(i.e. place of ashes), a huge granite pile, 
built in the form of a gridiron, 30 m. NW. from 
Madrid, and deemed at one time the eighth wonder 
of the world ; was built in 1563-1584; was originally 
dedicated as a monastery to St. Lorenzo in recog- 
nition of the services which the Saint had rendered 
to Philip II. at the battle of St. Quentin, and used 
at length as a palace and burial-place of kings. It 
is a mere shadow of what it was, and is preserved 
from ruin by occasional grants of money to keep it 
in repair. 

ESDRAELON, a flat and fertile valley in Galilee, called 
also the valley of Jezreel, whi@n, with a maximum 
breadth of 9 m., extends in a NW. direction from 
the Jordan at Bathshean to the Bay of Acre. 
Allenby gained a great victory over the Turks here 
in Sept., 1918. 

ESIRRAS, the name of two books of the Apocrypha, 
the first, written 2nd century B.c., containing the 
history of the rebuilding of the Temple and 
the restoration of its cultus, with a discussion on the 
strangest of all things, ending in assigning the palm 
to truth; and the second, written between 97 and 
81 B.c., a forecast of the deliverance of the Jews 
from oppression and the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

ESK, the name of several Scottish streams: (1) in 
Dumfriesshire, the Esk of young Lochinvar, has 
a course of 31 m. after its formation by the junction 
of the North and South Esks, and flows into the 
Solway; (2) in Edinburgh, formed by the junction 
of the North and South Esks, joins the Firth of 
Forth at Musselburgh; (3) in Forfarshire, the 
South Esk discharges into the North Sea at Mon- 
trose, and the North Esk also flows into the North 
Sea 4 m. N. of Montrose. 

ESKIMO, or ESQUIMAUX, an aboriginal people of the 
Mongolian or American Indian stock, in all not 
amounting to 40,000, thinly scattered along the 
northern seaboard of America and Asia and in many 
of the Arctic islands; their physique, mode of 
living, religion, and language are of peculiar ethno- 
logical interest; they are divided into tribes, each 
having its own territory, and these tribes in turn 
are subdivided into small communities, over each 
of which a chief presides; the social organisation 
is a simple tribal communism; Christianity has 
been introduced amongst the Eskimo of South 
Alaska and in the greater part of Labrador; in 
other parts the old religion still obtains, called 
Shamanism, a kind of fetish worship; much of 
their folk-lore has been gathered and printed; 
fishing and seal-hunting are their chief employ- 
ments; they are of good physique, but of primitive 
habits, most of their implements and weapons 
resembling those of neolithic man; their name is 
supposed@to be an Indian derivative signifying 
“‘eaters of raw meat.”’ 

ESKIMO DOG, a dog found among the Eskimo, about 
the size of a pointer, wolf-like in appearance, with 
thick hair of a dark grey or black and white; half 
tamed, but strong and sagacious; invaluable for 
sledging. 

ESMERALDA, the gipsy girl who figures in Victor 
Hugo’s romance, ‘* Nétre Dame de Paris.”’ 

ESMOND, HENRY, the title of one of Thackeray’s 
novels, deemed by the most competent critics his 
best, and the name of its*hero, a chivalrous cavalier 
of the time of Queen Anne, 

ESNK, a town in Upper Ecypt, on the left bank of the 
Nile, and 25 m. 8. of Thebes; famous for the ruins 
of a temple. 

ESOTERIC (i.e. those within), a term coined by 
Pythagoras and used to denote teaching intended 
only for the initiated, and intelligible only to them. 

ESPARTERO, BALDOMERO, a celebrated Spanish 
general and statesman, born in Granatula; sup- 
ported, against the Carlist faction, the claims of 

Isabella to the throne of Spain; was for his services 
made Duke of Vittoria, and in 1841 elected regent ; 
compelled to abdicate, he fled to England, but 
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ESSEQUIBO . 


afterwards febarned tox & thine to the Bead of 
an able man, but wanting in the req 
and tact for #008 a post 17os-i870). 
ven 
Louis Sarninhat of Warsaw in 1887; 
words selected from European languages, a 
and syntax, and phonetic eel 


grammar 

its knowledge is soul Sree 

ESPINASSE, CLARE COISE, a wit and | pene 
born in Lyons, illegitimate child of the Coun 
d’Albon; went to Paris as companion to a 
du Deffand, with whom she quarrelled; set up a 
salon of her own, and became celebrated for her 
many attractions; D’Agembert was devoted to her; 
many of her letters to her lovers, the uis de 
Mora and M. de Guilbert in particular, have been 
pasha’. * and display a charming ” personality 

INEL, VINCENT DE, a Spanish poet and musician, 

born in Ronda, Granada; first a soldier andethen a 
priest, the friend of Lope de Vega, and author of a 
work which Le Sage made free use of writing 
‘Gil Blas”; was an expert musician; played on 
the guitar, and added a fifth string (1551-1634). 

ESPIRITU SANTO, (1) a small and swampy maritime 
province of Brazil, lying on the N. border of Rio de © 
Janeiro; does some trade in timber, cotton, coffee, 
and sugar; Victoria is the capital; (2) a town in 
central Cuba; (3) the largest of the New Hebrides 
(q.v.) ; the climate is unhealthy, but the soil fertile. 

ESPRIT DES LOIS (i.e. the Spirit of Laws), the title 
of Montesquieu’s great work, at once speculative 
and historical, published in 1748, characterised in 
“‘Sartor’’ as the work, like many others, of “a 
clever infant spelling letters from a hieroglyphic 
tae one lexicon of which lies in Etermity, in 


ESPY, vSAMES POLLARD, a meteorologist, born in 
Pennsylvania; did notable work in investigating 
the causes of storms, and in 1841 published “* The 
Philosophy of Storms’; was appointed to the 
Washington observatory, where he carried on 
experiments in the cooling of gases and atmospheric 
expansion (1785-1860). 

ESQUIMAULT, a seaport in British Columbia, on 
Vancouver Island, and an important naval station, 
with naval yard and dry dock. 

ESQUIRE, originally meant a shield-bearer, and was 
bestowed upon the two attendants of a knight, who 
were distinguished by silver spurs, and whose 
especial duty it was to look after their master’s 
armour; now used widely as a courtesy title. 

ESQUIROS, HENRY ALPHONSE, poet and physician, 
born in Paris; his early writings, poems and 
romances, are socialistic in bias; member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1848; retired to England 
after the coup d’état; returned to France and rosé 
to be a member of the Senate (1875); wrote three 
works descriptive of the social and religious life of 
England (1812-1876). 

ESSEN, a town in the Rhine province of Prussia, 20 m. 
NE. ‘of Disseldorf, the seat of the famous ¢Stupp’s 
steel-works. 

ESSENES, a religious communistic fraternity, never 

very numerous, that grew up on the soil Of Jude# 
about the time of the Maccabees, and had establish- 
ments in Judea when Christ was on earth, as well 
as afterwards in the time of Josephus ; they led an 
ascetic life, practised extreme ceremonial cleanli- 
ness, were rigorous in their observance of the Jewish 
law, and differed from the See in that they 
gave to the Pharisaic spirit a monaStic expression; 
they represented Judaism in its’ purest essence, 
and in the spirit of their teaching came nearer 
Christianity than any other sect of the time; 
‘‘ Wssenism,” says Schiirer, “is first and mainly of 
Jewish formation, and in itS non-Jewish features it 
had most afinit®. with the Pythagorean tendency of 
the Greeks.”’ 

ESSENTIAL OILS, name given to those aromatic 
vegetable oils which are used as essences and per 
fumes; many of them can be produced synthetionliy: 
from coal tar products. 

ESSEQUIBO, an important river in British Guiang, 

620 m. long, rises in the Sierra Acaray, navigable for 
50 m. to small craft, flows northward into the 
Atlantic. 


EARL OF, a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, born in Netherwood, Hereford ; 
served in the Netherlands under on, Heese 3 

>; won the capricious fancy of Miebeths 
favour by marrying clandestinely the widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney, but was restored, and led a life 
of varying fortune, filling various important offices, 
till his final quarrel with 4he Queen and execution 


(1567-1601). 

ROBERP DEVEREUX, EARL OF, son of 
te ; commander of the Parliamentary forces 
against Charles I.; the title died with him, but 
was conferred again upon the present family in 1661, 
(159% 1646). 

SLING, a village near Vienna, where the French 
Foainod a bloody victory over the Austrians in 1809, 
and which gave the title of prince to Massena. 
ESSLINGEN, an old historic and important manu- 
facturing town in Wirtemberg, on the Neckar, 
9 m. SE. of Stuttgart; has a citadel and the Lieb- 
frauen Church, which is a fine Gothic structure with 

@ spire 246 ft.; is a noted hardware centre, and 

celebrated for its machinery ; a good trade is done 

in textiles, fruit, and sparkling champagne. 
ESTAING, CHARLES, COMTE D’, a French admiral, 
* one of the bravest of men,” fought against the 

English in the Indies and in America; winced as a 

Royalist at the outbreak of the French Revolution ; 

his loyalty to royalty outweighed, it was thought, his 

— to his country, and he was guillotined (1729- 

ESTE, an ancient and illustrious Italian family from 

} which, by an offshoot founded by Welf IV., who 

| became Duke of Bavaria in the 11th century, the 
Guelph Houses of Brunswick and Hanover, also 
ealled the Este-Guelphs, trace their descent. Of 
the Italian branch the most noted descendant was 
Alphonso I., a distinguished soldier and statesman 
and patron of art, whose second wife was the infamous 
Lucrezia Borgia. His son, Alphonso II., is remem- 
bered for his cruel treatment of Tasso, placing him 
in prison for seven years as a madman who dared to 
make love to one of the princesses. 

ESTE, an Italian town, 18 m. SW. of Padua, on the 
S. side of the Euganean Hills; has a castle and 
church with a leaning campanile; is the seat of the 
ancient Este family. 

ESTERHAZY, the town of a noble Austrian family 
of ancient date, that gave birth to a number of 
illustrious men. 

Y DE GALANTHA, the name of a powerful 
and famous Hungarian family holding the rank of 
Princes of the Empire for 300 years from the 17th 
century. Their estates included upwards of 
4000 villages, 60 market-towns, many castles and 
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ESTHEY THE BOOK OF, a book of the Old Testa- 
@ ment. hich takes its name from the chief figure 
© in the story related, an orphan Jewess and ward 
of her cousin Mordecai, who, from her beauty, was 
chosen into the royal harem and raised to be consort 
to the king. It is read through in the Jewish 
Synagogues at the feast of Purim (q@.v.). It is 
observed that the name of God does not occur once 
in the book, but the story implies the presence of 
an overruling Providence, responding to the cry of 
His oppressed ones for help. 

ONIA, an independent State on the S. shore of 
the Gulf of Finland, and on the W. it abuts on the 
Baltic ; what of the country that is free from forest 
and marsh is chiefly agricultural, but fishing is also 
an important industry ; the people are a composite 
of Finns and immigrant Germans, with Russians 
superimposed. Reval is the capital. 

NE, the name of a family of French painters. 
See STEPHENS. 
ESTRADES, COUNT D’, a French diplomatist (1579- 


1680) 
URA, a coast province of Portugal, 
between Beira and Alemtejo, watered by the Tagus; 
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richly fertile in many parts, but sparsely cultivated ; 
silk is an important industry, and an increasing; 
Lisbon a the chief city,*and with Setubal monopo- 
lises the trade; salt, fruits, wine, and oil 
exported. ae name of a district in Spa 
Fortagal and New Castite, now divid ti the 
ae Bede: 6 and Cacéres. 

PLES, pt the department Cétes-du-Nord, 
E«. Ga eee We he Spamnen, Cher ae 

ar. 

SIROCLER, a son of (dipus, king of Thebes, agreed 

nm the nt of his father to govern the state 
po with his brother Polynices, but, failing 
to keep his engagement, the latter appealed to his 
, out of which there arose the War of the 
Seven against Thebes, which ended in the slaughter 
of the whole seven, upon which the brothers thought 
to end the strife in single combat, when each fell 
by the sword of tht other. 

ETERNAL CITY, ancient Rome in the esteem of its 
inhabitants, in accordance with the promise, as 
Virgil feigns, of Jupiter to Venus, the goddess- 
mother of the race. 

ETHANE, a colourless, odourless gas, @ hydrocazbon 
of the paraffin series. 

HELBERT, a king of Kent, in whose #ign Christi- 
anity was introduced by St. Augustine and a band of 
missionaries in 597; drew up the first Saxon law 


code (552-616). 
ETHELD 


REDA, ST., a Saxon princess, whose name, 
shortened into St. Audrey, was given to a certain 
kind of lace, whence ‘‘ tawdry ’’; she took refuge 
from the married state in the monastery of St. Abb’s 
Head, and afterwards founded a monastery in the 
Isle of Ely ; ee canonized for her piety (630-679). 

ETHELRED I., king of Saxon England (866-871), 
predecessor and brother of Alfred; his reign was a 
long and unsuccessful struggle with the Danes. 

ED II., the Unready, a worthless king of 
Saxon England (979-1016), married Emma, daughter 
of Richard, Duke of Normandy, a step which led 
in the end to the claim which issued in the Norman 
Conquest (968-1016). 

ET . a volatile liquid prepared from the distilla- 
tion of alcohol and sulphuric acid at high tempera- 
ture; is colourless, and emits a sweet, penetrating 
odour; is highly combustible; a useful solvent, 
and an important anesthetic. 

ETHER, THE, a subtle element presumed to pervade 
all interstellar space, vibrations in which are assumed 
to account for the transmission of light and all 
radiant energy. The hypothesis of_the ether is 
discarded in the modern theories of Einstein (q.v.). 

ETHEREDGE, SIR GEORGE, the originator of the 
kind of comedy “‘ containing a vein of lively humour 
and witty dialogue which was afterwards displayed 
by Congreve and Farquhar’; has been called the 
“founder of the comedy of intrigue’’; he was the 
author of three clever plays, entitled ‘‘ Love in a 
Tub,” “‘ She Would if She Could,” and ‘‘ The Man 
of Mode” (1636-1694). 

ETHICS, the science which treats of the distinction 
between right and wrong and of the moeal sense by 
which they are discriminated. 

ETHIOPIA, a term loosely used in ancient times to 
indicate ‘the territory inhabited by black or dark- 
coloured people; latterly applied to an undefined 
tract of land stretching 8S. of Egypt to the Gulf of 
Aden, which constituted the kingdom of the Ethio- 
pians, a people of, Semitic origin and speaking a 
Semitic language called Ge’ez, who were successively 
conquered by the Egyptians, Persians, and Romans ; 
are known in the Bible; their first king is supposed 
to have been Menilehek, son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba; their literature consists mostly 
of translations and collections of saws and riddles; 
the original language is no longer spoken. 

ETHNOLOGY, the science which treats of the human 
race as grouped in tribes or nations, but limits itself 
to tracing the origin and distribution of races, and 
investigating the physical and mental peculiarities 
and differences exhibited by men over all parts of 
the globe; the chief problem of the science is to 
decide between the monogenous and polygenous 
theories of the origin of the race, and investigation 
inclines to favour the former view. The polygenous 
argument, based on the diversity of languages, has 
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been discarded, as, if valid, necessitating about a 
thousand naifterent or . While the monogenous 
position is strengthened by the ascertained facts 
that the different racial groups are fruitful amongst 
themselyes, and present points of mental and 
physical similarity which accord well with this 
theory. Ethnologists now divide the human race 
_ into four main groups: the Ethiopian or negro, the 
* Mongolic or yellow, the American, and the Caucasic 
or white. 

. & colourless gas which forms an explosive 
mixture with air; the simplest member of the 
olefine series of unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

, ST., an important French town, capital of 
the dep. of the Loire, on the Furens, 35 m. SW. of 
Lyons; chief seat of ‘the ironworks of France; also 
has noted ribbon factories. 

ETIVE, a sea-loch in Argyllshire, Scotland, is an inland 
extension of the Firth of Lorne, about 20 m. in 
length, and varying in breadth from 2 to } m.; the 
mountain scenery along the shores grandly pictur- 
esque ; the river which bears the same name rises 
in Rannoch Moor, and joins the loch after a SW. 
@urse of 15 m.; both loch and river afford salmon- 


fishi 

ETNA, a ‘ydicanic mountain on the E. coast of Sicily, 
10,840 ft. high; a striking feature is the immense 
ravine, the Val del Bove, splitting the eastern side 
of the mountain, and about 5 m. in diameter; on 
the flanks are many smaller cones. Etna is cele- 
brated for its many and destructive eruptions ; was 
active in 1892; its-observatory, built in 1880, at 
an elevation of 9075 ft. above sea-level, is the 
eater inhabited dwelling in Europe. See ENCE- 


ETON, a town in Buckinghamshire, on the Thames, 
22 m. SW. of London; celebrated for its public 
school, Eton College, founded in 1440 by Henry VL., 
which has now upwards of 1000 scholars. 

URIA, the ancient Roman name of a region in 
Italy, W. of the Apennines from the Tiber to the 
Macra in the N.; inhabited by the Etruscans, a 
primitive people of Italy; at one time united in a 
confederation of twelve States but gradually absorbed 
by the growing Roman power ; its people were famous 
for their artistic work in iron and bronze. Many 
of the Etruscan cities contain interesting remains 
of their early civilised state; but their entire 
literature, supposed to have been extensive, has 
perished, and their language is only known through 
monumental inscriptions. Their religion was 
polytheistic, but embraced a belief in a future life. 
There is abundant evidence that they had attained 
to a high degree of civilisation ; the status of women 
was high, the wife ranking with the husband; their 
buildings still extant attest their skill as engineers 
and builders; vases, mirrors, and coins of fine 
workmanship have been found in their tombs, and 
jewellery which is scarcely rivalled; while the 
tombs themselves are remarkable for their furnish- 
ings of chairs, ornaments, decorations, &c., showing 
that they regarded these sanctuaries more. as 
dwellings of departed spirits than as sepulchres of 
the dead. 

ETTMULLER, ERNST MORITZ LUDWIG, a German 
philologist, born in Gerfsdorf, Saxony, professor of 
German literature in Zurich in 1863; did notable 
work in connection with Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
German dialects (1802-1877). 

ETTRICK, a Scottish river that rises in Selkirkshire 
and joins the Tweed, 3 m. below Selkirk; the 
Yarrow is its chief tributary; a forest of the same 
name once spread over all Selkirkshire and into the 
adjoining counties; the*district is associated with 
some of the finest ballad and pastoral poetry of 
Scotland. 

ETTRICK SHEPHERD, James Hogg (¢.v.). 

ETTY, WILLIAM, a celebrated painter, born in York ; 
rose from being a printer’s apprentice to the position 
of a Royal Academician; considered by Ruskin to 
have wasted his great powers as a colourist on 
inadequate and hackney ed subjects (1787-1849). 

ETYMOLOGY, the science which treats of the origins 
and meanings of words and word-forms, tracing 
their history and growth through various languages 
ancient and modern. By Popular Etymology is 
meant an unscientific and speculative investigation 
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; it is about 100 m. in le mi 
quarries of marble, and mines of iron and’ copper a 
found in the mountains; Chalcis is the chief 
EUCLID OF ALEXANDRIA, a famous geometrican, 
whose book of ‘‘ Elements” held its place as al 
English school-book until recent years; the book 
which superseded it are based to a greater or less 
extent upon Euclid’s work; he founded a sche 
os mathematics in Alegandria, and flourished at 
00 B.c. 
EUCLID OF MEGARA, a Greek phijosopher, a disciple 
of Socrates, was influenced by the Eleatics (9.v.) 3 
founded the Megaric school of Philosophy, whose 
chief tenet is that the ‘‘ good,’”’ or that which is one 
with itself, alone is the only real existence. , & 
EUDZEMONISM, the doctrine that the production of 
happiness is the aim and measure of virtue. 
EUDOCIA, the ill-fated daughter of an Aun nian 
Sophist, wife of Theodosius II,, embraced sti 
anity, her name Athenais previously ; was ban’ shed 
by her husband on an ill-founded charge of infidelity, 
and spent the closing years of her life in Jerusalem, 
where she became a convert to the views of Eutyches: 
(g.v.) (394-460). % 
EUDOXUS OF CNIDUS, a Grecian astronomer, was 
a pupil of Plato, and afterwards studied in Egypt; 
said to have introduced a 3654 day year into Greece; 
flourished in the 4th century B.c. 


EUGENE, FRANCOIS, PRINCE OF SAVOY, a renowned 
general, born in Paris, and related by his mother to 
Cardinal Mazarin; he renounced his native land. 
and entered the service of the Austrian Emperor 
Leopold; first gained distinction against the Turks, 
whose power in Hungary he crushed in the great 
victory of Pieterwardein (1697); co-operated with 
Marlborough in the war of the Spanish Succession, 
and shared the glories of his great victories, and 
again opposed the French in the cause of Poland 
(1663-1736). 

EUGENIE, EX-EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, born in 
Granada, second daughter of Count Manuel Fer- 
nandez of Montigos and Marie Manuela Kirkpatrick 
of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire ; married to Napoleon 
ITI. in 1853; had to leave France in 1870, and lived 
as his widow at Chiselhurst, Kent (1826-1920). 

EUGENIUS, the name of four Popes. E., 
Pope from 654 to 658 (festival, August 27) ; 
Pope from 824 to 827; E. III., Pope from 1145 to 
1153; E. IV., Pope from 1431 to 1447. 

EUGENIUS IV., Pope born in Venice; his pontificate 
was marked by a schism created by proceedings in 
the Council of Basel towards the reform of the 
Church and the limitation of the papal authority, 
the issue of which was that he excommunicated the 
Council and the Council deposed him; he had an 
unhappy time of it, and in his old age “regretted he 
nae oe left his monastery to assume te papal 


EUGUBINE TABLES, seven bronze tablets @iscovere@ 
in 1444 near Eugubium, in Italy, containing inscrip- 
tions which supply a key to the original tongues of 
Italy prior to Latin, the language used being ancient 


Umbrian. 

M, the theory that the gods of antiquity 
are merely deified men, so called from Euhemeros, 
the Greek who first propounded theetheory, and who 
lived 316 B.c. 

EULENSPIEGEL (i.e. Owl-glass), the hero of a popular 
German tale, which relates no end of pra 
fortunes, and misfortunes of a wandering mechanic 
born in a village in Brunswick ; he was buried in 1350 
at Mdlln, in Lauenburg, where they still show his 
tombstone sculptured with an owl and a glass. 

EULER .» a celebrated mathematician, 
tony in Basel; professor in St. Petersburg succes- 
sively of Physics and Mathematics; came to reside 
in Berlin in 1741 at the express invitation of Frederic ne 
the Great; returned to St. Petersburg in 17 
where he died ; besides many works issued in his ~ 
lifetime, he left 200 MSS., which were published 
after his death (1707-1783). 


bac ap meniae). 0 a name ob rer 
. %. or Pesen, tom 
by their true nam 


of = a Mysteries, 
priest of Demeter or Ceres. 

NS, an ultra-Arian sect of the 4th century, 
" which soon dwindled away after breaking from the 
,orthodox Church ; called after Eunomius (¢.v.). 

El Ss, an ‘Arian divine, born in Cappadocia; 
head of a sect who maintained that the Father 
alone was God, that the Son was generated from 

‘Him. ana the Spirit from the Son; was bishop of 

. @ post he resigned; d. 394, 

UE ATORIA, a Russian tovm on the Crimean coast, 

in the government of Taurida, 40 m. NW. of Sim- 

feropol; has a fme Tartar mosque, and does a large 
export trade in hides and cereals; during the 

Crimean ‘eben was an important military centre of 


an unpleasant or indelicate word or expression by 
the use of one which is less direct, and which calls 
up a less di able image in the mind. Thus 
for “‘he died”’ is substituted “he fell asleep,”’ o 
“he is gathered to his fathers”; thus the Greeks 
called the ‘ Furies” the ‘ Eumenides,” “the 
benign goddesses,”’ just as country people used to 
eall elves and fairies ‘ the good folk neighbours.” 
TES, a river in West Asia, formed by the 
junction of two Armenian streams; flows SE. to 
Kurnah, where it is joined by the Tigris. The 
combined waters—named the Shat-el-Arab—flow 
into the Persian Gulf; is 1700 m. long, and navigable 
for 1100 m. It was the scene of much fighting 
between Britain and Turkey during the Great War. 
BUPHROSYNE, the cheerful one, or life in the exuber- 
ance of joy, one of the three Graces. See GRACES. 
_ BUPHUISM, an affected bombastic style of language, 
" s0 called from “ Euphues,” a work by John Lyly 
_ _ written in that style. 
a dep. of France, in Normandy, so called from 
the river Eure which traverses it. d 
-ET-LOIRE, a dep. of France lying directly S. 
of the preceding; chief rivers the Eure in the N. 
and the Loir in the S. , 
(i.e. I have found it), the exclamation of 
Archimedes on discovering how to test the purity 
of the gold in the crown of Hiero (q.v.) ; he discovered 
it, tradition says, when taking a bath. : 
EURIPIDES, a famous Greek tragic dramatist, born 
in Salamis, of wealthy parents; first trained as an 
athlete, and then devoted himself to painting, and 
eventually to poetry; he brought out his first play 
at the age of 25, and is reported to have written 
80 plays, of which only 18 are extant, besides frag- 
ments of others; of these plays the “ Alcestes,” 
“ Bacche,” “‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” “* Electra,” and 
“Medea ’’ may be mentioned; he won the tragic 
prize five times; tinged with pessimism, he is 
nevertheless less severe than his great predecessors 
ce and Aschylus, surpassing them in tender- 
and artistic expression, but falling short of 
ers f strength and loftiness of dramatic con- 
eeption,;; Sophocles, it is said, represented men as 
* they oueht to be, and Euripides as they are; he has 
been called the Sophist of tragic poets (480-406 B.C.). 
OPA, a maiden, daughter of Agenor, king of 
Pheenicia, whom Zeus, disguised as a white bull, 
carried off to Crete, where she became by him the 
mother of Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon (q.v.). 
PE, the most important, although the second 
smallest, of ie five great land divisions of the globe ; 
is, from a geographical point of view, a peninsula of 
Asia; the Caspian Sea, Ural River and mountains, 
form ‘its Asiatic boundary, while on the other three 
sides it is washed by the Mediterranean on the S., 
Atlantic on the W., and Arctic Ocean on the N.; 
its coast-line is so highly develofed that to every 
190 sq. m. of surface there is 1 m. of coast; this 
advantage, combined with the varied adaptability 
of its land, rivers, and inland seas, and its central 
position, has made it the centre of civilisation and 
the theatre of the main events of the world’s history. 
Its greatest length is 3370 m. from Cape St. Vincent 
to the Urals, and its greatest breadth 2400 m. from 
Cape Matapan to Nordkyn, while its area is about 
3,800,000 sq. m.; it is singularly free from wild 
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animals, has a fruitful soil richly cultivated, and 

possesses in supreme abtindance the more useful 

metals. Its peoples belong to the two great ethno- 

logical divisions, the Caucasian and Mongolian 

groups; to the former belong the “Gerntanic, 
Romaniec, Slavonic, and Celtic races, and to the 
latter the Finns, Magyars, and Turks. Christianity 
is professed throughout, except amongst the Jews, 
of whom there are about six millions; of Catholics 
there are about 155 millions, of Protestants 85, and 
of the Greek Church 80. 

EUROTAS, the classic name of the Iri, a river of 
Greece, which flows past Sparta and discharges into 
the Gulf of Laconia, 30 m. long. 

EURUS, the god of the withering east wind. 

EURYDICE. See ORPHEUS. 

EURYSTHEUS, the king of Mycenz, at whose com- 
mand, as subjecteto him by fate, Hercules was 
required to perform his 12 labours, on the achieve- 
ment of which depended his admission to the rank 
of an immortal. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILI, a distinguished early Christian 
writer, born in Palestine, bishop of Czesarea in 243 ; 
headed the moderate Arians at the Council of Nice, 
who shrank from disputing about a®subject so 
sacred as the nature of the Trinity ; wrote a history 
of the world to A.D. 328; his ‘“* Ecclesiastical 
History ’’ is the first record of the Christian Church 
up to 324; also wrote a Life of Constantine, who 
held him in high favour; many extracts of ancient 
writers no longer extant are found in the works of 
Eusebius (about 264-340). 

EUSTACHIO, BARTOLOMMEO, an Italian physician 
of the 16th century ; settled at Rome, made several 
anatomical discoveries, among others those of the 
tube from the middle ear to the mouth, and a valve 
on the wall of the right auricle of the heart, both 
called Eustachian after him; d. 1574. 

EUSTATHIUS, archbishop of Thessalonica, a Greek 
commentator of Homer, born in Constantinople ; 
a man of wide classical learning, whose work on 
Homer is of value for the extracts of writings that 
no longer exist; d. 1198. 

EUTERPE, the Muse of lyric poetry, represented in 
ancient works of art with a flute in her hand. 

EUTROPIUS, FLAVIUS, a Roman historian, secretary 
to the Emperor Constantine; wrote an epitome of 
Roman history, which from its simplicity and 
accuracy still retains its position as a school-book ; 
d. about 370. 

EUTYCHES, a Byzantine heresiarch, who, in com- 
bating Nestorianism (q¢.v.), fell into the opposite 
extreme, and maintained that in the incarnation 
the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine, a doctrine which was condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon in 448 (378-454). 

EUTYCHIANISM. See supra. 

EUXINE, a Greek name for the Black Sea (q.v.). 

EVANDER, an Arcadian, who is said to have come 
from Greece with a colony to Latium and settled 
in it 60 years before the Trojan war, and with whom 
/Eneas formed an alliance when he landéd in Italy ; 
he is credited with having introduced the civilising 
arts of Greece. 

EVANGELICAL, a term applied to all those forms of 
Christianity which regard the atonement of Christ, 
or His sacrifice on the Cross for sin, as the ground 
and central principle of the Christian faith. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an alliance of Christians 
of all countries and denominations holding evan- 
gelical principles, founded in 1845. 

EVANGELINE, the heroine of a poem by Longfellow 
of the same name, founded on an incident connected 
with the expulsion of the natives of Acadia from 
their homes by order of George II. 

EVANGELIST, a name given in the early Church to 
one whose office it was to persuade the ignorant and 
unbelieving into the fold of the Church. 

EVANS, SIR ARTHUR JOHBN, a distinguished archseo- 
logist, born in Hertfordshire; conducted archmo- 
logical and ethnographical research in the Balkans 
and in Crete, in the latter country discovering the 
pre-Pheenician script; excavated the prehistoric 
palace of Knossos; was keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford (1884- -1908), and is a member of 
numerous foreign antiquarian and learned societies 
(1851- ye 


EVANS 


EVANS, SIR DE LACY, an English general, born in 
Moeg, Ireland; served ii the Peninsular war; was 
present at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo; com- 
manded the British Legion sent to assist Queen 
Isabella‘in Spain, and the second division of the 
army in the Crimea and the East; was for many 
years a member of Parliament (1787-1870). 

EVANS, MARY ANN, the real name of George Eliot 


(q.v.). 

EVELYN, JOHN, an English writer, born in Wotton, 
Surrey; travelled in France and Italy during the 
Civil War, where he devoted much time to gardening 
and the study of trees; was author of a celebrated 
work, entitled ‘‘Sylva; or, A Discourse of Forest 

.’ &c.; did much to improve horticulture 
and introduce exotics into this country: his 
** Memoirs,”’ written as a diary, are full of interest, 
and “‘ are justly famous for the fulness, variety, and 
fidelity of their records ’’ (1620-1706). 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the highest mountain in the 
world; is one of the Himalayan peaks in Nepal, 
India; is 29,002 ft. above sea-level, named after 
far George Everest (1790-1866), a famous military 
engineer. 

ETT, “ALEXANDER HILL, an American diplo- 
matist and author, born in Boston; was U.S. 
ambassador at the Hague and Madrid, and com- 
missioner to China; wrote on a variety of subjects, 
including both politics and belles-lettres, and a 
collection of critical and miscellaneous essays 
(1792-1847). 

» EDWARD, American scholar, statesman, 
and orator, brother of the preceding; was a 
Unitarian preacher of~ great eloquence; distin- 
guished as a Greek scholar and professor; for a 
time editor of the North American iew; was a 
member of Congress, and unsuccessful candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency of the Republic; his reputa- 
tion rests on his ‘“‘ orations,’’ which are on all sub- 
jects and show great vigour and versatility of 
genius (1794-1865). 

EVERGLADES, THE, an extensive district in the 
south of Florida, U.S.A., 140 m. long, largely man- 
grove marshes intersected by waterways; includes 
Lake Okechobee. 

EVERSLEY, a village in Hampshire, 13 m. NE. of 
Basingstoke; the burial-place of Charles Kingsley, 
who for 35 years was rector of the parish. 

EVERSLEY, CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRE, VISCOUNT, 
politician ; graduated at Cambridge; called to the 
bar; entered Parliament, and in 1839 became 
Speaker of the House of Commons, a post he held 
for 18 years; retired, and was created a peer 
(1794-1888). 

EVESHAM, a town in Worcester, the scene of the 
battle in the Barons’ War (1265) between Prince 
Edward (afterwards Edward I.) and Simon de 
Montfort; has remains of an 8th-century Bene- 
dictine abbey. 

EVIL EYE, a superstitious belief that certain people 
have the power of exercising a baneful influence on 
others, a%id even animals, by the glance of the eyes. 
The superstition is of ancient date, and is met with 
among almost all races, as it is among illiterate 
people and savages still. It was customary to 
wear amulets to ward off the evil. 

EVOLUTION, the theory that the several species of 
plants and animals on the globe were not created 
in their present form, but have all been evolved by 
modifications of structure from cruder forms under 
or coincident with change of environment, an idea 
which has been applied to everything organic in the 
spiritual as well as the nagural world. See DARWIN. 

EV’ORA, a city of Portugal, beautifully situated in a 
fertile plain 80 m, E. of Lisbon, once a strong place, 
and the seat of an archbishop ; it abounds in Roman 
antiquities. , . 

EVREMOND, SAINT, a lively and witty Frenchman ; 
after war service in the Netherlands and elsewhere 
fell into ill favour in France from the unbridled 
indulgence of his wit, and fled to England, where he 
became a great favourite at the court of Charles I1., 
and enjoyed himself to the top of his bent; as a 
critic and writer displayed considerable acumen 
combined with elegance of style (1610-1703). 

EVREUX, capital of the dep. of Bure, on the Iton, 
67 m. NW. of Paris; is an elegant town; has a 
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fine 11th-century cathedral, an ep 
with an old clock tower; interesting 

been excavated in the old town; is the seat 
bishop; paper, cotton, and linen are 
factured, and a trade is carried on in cereals, 


and liqueurs. 
EWALD, GEORG HEINRICH AUGUST VON, a di 
tinguished Orientalist and Biblical scholar, born in 
Gottingen, and professor both there and at Tibingen; 
his works were numerous, the principal ing 
“The Poetic Books of the Old Testament,” “ 


Israel’’; he was a student and interpreter of 
concrete, and belonged«to no party (1803-1875). 
EWALD, JOHANNES, a Danish dramatist and ly 
born in Copenhagen; served as a soldier in the 
German and Austrian armies; studied theolos 
at Copenhagen; disappointed in love, he dey 
himself to poetical composition; ranks 


of the finest lyrics in the language (1743-1781). 


EWIGE JUDE, the Everlasting Jew, the German 


name for the Wandering Jew. 

EWING, SIR JAMES ALFRED, British scientist, pro- 
fessor of engineering at Tokyo, Dundee, and - 
bridge, and vice-chancellor of Edinburgh University ; 
his researches were mainly in connection wi 
physics, especially magnetism; his results are 
great practical importance in the construction of 
dynamos, electric motors, &c. (1855- ). 

EXCALIBUR, the magic sword of King Arthur, which 
only he could unsheathe and wield. When he was 
about to die he requested his knight, Sir Bedivere, 
to throw it into a lake close by, who with some 
reluctance threw it, when a hand reached out to 
seize it, flourished it round three times, and then 
drew it under the water for good. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an ecclesiastical punishment 
inflicted upon heretics and offenders against the 
Church laws and violators of the moral code; was 
formulated in the Christian Church in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries. It varied in severity accordi to 
the degree of transgression, but in its severest 
application involved exclusion from the Eucharist, 
Christian burial, and the rights and privileges of 


the Church; formerly it had the support of the 
waht cea but is now a purely spiritual 
penalty. 


EXE, a river rising in Exmoor and flowing through 
Somerset and Devon, entering the English Channel 
at Exmouth; is navigable for small vessels for 
about 6 m, from its mouth. 

ELMANS, REMY JOSEPH ISODORE, COMTE, a 
distinguished French marshal, born in Bar-le-Duc; 
entered the army at 16; won distinction in the 
Naples campaign, and for his services at Eylau in 
1807 was made a Brigadier-General; was 
prisoner in Spain while serving under Murat, and 
sent to England, where he was kept prisoner three 
years; liberated, took part in Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, for his conduct in which he was appoin 

a General of Division; after Napoleon’s fall lived 
in exile till 1830; received honours frém Louls 
Philippe, and was created a Marshal of France by 
Louis Napoleon in 1851 (1775-1852). s . 

EXETER, the capital of Devonshire, on the Exe, 
75 m. SW. of Bristol, a quaint old town ; contains a 
celebrated cathedral founded in 1112, and remains 
of an old Norman castle. 

EXETER HALL, a hall in the Strand, London, 
erected in 1831 for holding religious and philan- 
thropic meetings ; now cleared away. 

EXMOOR, an elevated stretch of vale and moorland 
in the SW. of Somerset, NE. of Devonshire; has 
an area of over 100 sq. m., 25 of which are covered 
with forest ; Dunkery Beacon its chief height; red 
deer are to be found there and a special breed of 
ponies. 

EXMOUTH, a noted seaside resort on the Devonshire 
coast, at the mouth of the Exe, 11 m. SE. of Exeter: 
has a fine beach and promenade. 

EXODUS (i.e. the Going out), the book of the Old 
Testament which records the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egyptian bondage, and the 
institution of the moral and ceremonial laws for the 
nation: consists partly of history and partly of 
legislation. 
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SIVES, unstable compounds which decompose 
nly and violently a the action of heat or 
for yas Dp 

explosives,’ a 
“ propellants’ used to 


linite and on Nn: a a i T.) 

, used as a high explosive 

e Great War, is a mixture of T.N.T. pt 

pememoonium nitrate; dynamite is used for blasting 
and fulminate of mercury as a detonator 

es of guncotton, &c. 

XTF ON, the right of a nation to fetch back 
from another a criminal wanted for trial. Treaties 
to effect ws were signed between Great Britain and 
America in 1842 and with France in 1843, since 
when similar treaties have been signed with most 
; emntricn. 

EXTREME UNCTION, one of the seven sacraments of 
the Catholic Church; an anointing of consecrated 
or holy oil administered by a priest in the form of a 
_ eross to a sick person upon the eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, hands, and face at the point of death, which 
is presumed to impart grace and strength against 
the last struggle. 
EY JAN VAN, a famous Flemish painter, born in 
Mase-Ey ck; was instructed by his elder brother 
fj Stubert (1370-1426), with whom he laboured at 
Bruges and Ghent; reputed to have been the first 
to employ oil colours, but the two were particularly 
noted for their skill in mixing colours; their master- 
pieces are to be seen at Ghent, Bruges, Berlin, Paris, 
and Antwerp, and in the National Gallery, London 
(1389-1440). 

U, a small town, 23 m. S. of K6nigsberg, the 
scene of a great battle between Napoleon and the 


of w hich the ales retreats 
of the 


ones an 
ted 8 ae Australia 


: recalled 1865, and prosecuted for h 
tment of natives, but was acquitted; 1 
Semana was somad by Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
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. JANE, the heroine of a novel by Charlotte 
Bronté so called, a governess who, in her struggles 
with adverse fortune, wins the tion and 
melts the heart of jp man who had lived wholly for 
the world. 

EZEKIEL, a Hebrew prophet, born in Jerusalem; a 
man of priestly descent, who was carried captive 
to Babylon 599 B.c., and was banished to Tel-abib, 
on the banks of the Chebar, 201 m. from the city, 
where, with his family about him, he became £he 
prophet of the captivity and the wy centre 
of the Dispersion. Here he foretold the’ destruction 
of Jerusalem as a judgment on the nation, and 
comforted them with the promise of a new Jerusalem 
and a new Temple on their repentance and their 
return to the Lord. His prophecies arrange them- 
selves in three groups—those denouncing judgment 
on Jerusalem, those denouncing judgment on the 
heathen, and those announcing the future glory of 
the nation. 

,» a Jewish scribe of priestly rank, and full of 
zeal for the law of the Lord and the restoration of 
Israel, who was a captive in Babylon before leading 
his fellow-exiles back to Jerusalem; author of a 
book of the Old Testament, which records two 
successive returns of the people from eaptivity, and 
embraces a period ranging from 576 to 457 B.c., 
being a continuation of the book of Chronicles, its 
purpose being to relate the progress of the restored 
theocracy in Judah and Jerusalem, particularly as 
regards the restoration of the Temple and the 
re-institution of the priesthood. 
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FABER, FREDERICK WILLIAM, a Catholic divine 
and hymn-writer, born in Calverley, Yorkshire ; 
at Oxford he won the Newdigate Prize in 1836; 
for years was rector of Elton, but under the 
influence of Newman joined the Church of Rome 
(1845), and after founding a brotherhood of converts 
at Birmingham in 1849, took under his charge a 
London branch of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri; 
wrote several meritorious theological works, but 
his fame chiefly rests on his fine hymns, the 
* Pilgrims of the Night” one, of the most famous 
(1814-1863). 

FABER, GEORGE STANLEY, an Anglican divine, 
born in Holland; a voluminous writer on theo- 
logical subjects and prophecy (1773-1854). 

FABIAN, ST., Pope from 236 to 251; martyred with 

. Sebastian during the persecution of Decius. 

FABIAN SQCIETY, a Socialist organisation, founded 
in 1883, Which *‘ aims at the reorganisation of society 
by the emancipation of land and industrial capital 
from individual and class ownership, and vesting of 
them in the community for the general benefit ”’ ; 
has lectureships, and issues ‘‘ Essays” and 
“Tracts ’”’; Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells have 
been among its members; the name of the Society 
is derived from Quintus Fabius (1) (q¢.v.), whose 
principle in war was wariness rather than violence. 

FABDH, a family of ancient Rome of 307 members, all 
of whom perished in combat with the Veii, 477 B.c., 
all save one boy left behind in Rome, from whom 
descended subsequent generations of the name. 


FABIUS PICTOR, the oldest annalist of Rome; his 
annals of great value; 216 B.c. 
FABIUS, QUINTUS (Maximus Verrucosus), a re- 


nowned Roman general, five times consul, twice 
censor and dictator in 221 B.c.; famous for his 
cautious generalship against Hannibal in the Second 
Punic War, harassing to the enemy, which won him 
the surname of “‘ Cunctator ”’ or delayer; d. 203 B.c. 

FABIUS, QUINTUS (Rullianus), a noted Roman 
general, five times consul and twice dictator; waged 
successful war against the Samnites in 323 B.c. 

FABIUS, THE AMERICAN, General Washington, 
so called from his Fabian tactics. See FABIUS, 
QUINTUS (1). 

FABLE OF THE BEES, a work by Mandeville, a fable 
showing how vice makes some people happy and 
virtue miserable, and how opposition and variance 
in opinion produce the best results. 

FABLIAUX, a species of metrical tales of a light and 
satirical nature in vogue widely in France during 
the 12th and 13th centuries; many of the stories 
were of Oriental origin, but were infused with the 
French spirit of the times; La Fontaine, Boccaccio, 
and Chaucer drew freely on them; they are marked 
by all the vivacity and perspicuity, if also lubricity, 
of their modern successors in the French novel and 
comic drama. 

FABRE, JEAN, a French Protestant, celebrated for 
his filial piety ; he took the place of his father in 
the galleys, who had been condemned to toil in 
them on account of his religious opinions (1727- 
1797). 

FABRE, JEAN HENRI, French naturalist, devoted 
himself to the observation and description of insect 
life, writing many books on this subject (1823-1915). 

FABRE D’EGLANTINE, # French dramatic poet, born 
in Carcassonne; wrote comedies; was a member 
of the Convention and of the Committee of Public 
Safety, of the extreme party of the Revolution ; 
falling under suspicion, was guillotined along with 
Danton (1752-1794). 

FABRICIUS, GAIUS, a Roman of the old school, 
distinguished for the simplicity of his manners and 
his incorruptible integrity ; his name has become 
the synonym for a poor man who in public life deals 
honourably aby does not enrich himself; was 
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FABRICIUS, “ ‘FABRIZIO, GIROLAMO, a famous 

Italian anatomist, born in Aquapendente; became 
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FAINEANTS 


professor at Padua in 1565, where he gained a world- 
wide reputation as a teac 


blood from attending his lectures (1537-1619). 
FABRONI, ANGELO, a learned Italian, born in 
y; wrote the Lives of the illustrious literati 

of Italy in the 17th and 18th centuries, and earned 

for himself the name* of the “ Plutarch” of his 

country (1732-1803). 
FACCIOLATI, JACOPO, born 

Torreglia ; 

Logic at Padua; 

literature ; he, in collaboration with an old pupil, 

Egidio Forcellini (1688-1768), began the Compila- 

tion of a new Latin dictionary, which was com- 


lexicographer, 


pleted and published after his death; this. work® | 


has been the basis of all subsequent lexicons of the 
Latin language (1682-1769). 


FACIAL ANGLE, an angle formed by drawing two 


lines, one horizontally from the nostrils to the ear, 
and the other perpendicularly from the advancing 
part of the upper jawbone to the most prominent 
part of the forehead, an angle by which the degree 
of intelligence and sagacity in the several members 
of the animal kingdom is by some measured. 
FACTORY ACTS were passed early in the 19th century 


limiting hours of labour and conditions of work. — 


The first was in 1802, and that of 1847 restricted 
the working day to 10 hours. Further Acts were 
passed in 1878, 1883, 1891, and 1895, and were 
consolidated in the 1901 Act, which empowered the 
Home Secretary to employ inspectors and to see 
that regulations were complied with. 

FAED, JOHN, a Scottish artist, son of a millwright, 
born in Barley Mill, Kirkcudbright; was elected 
an A.R.S.A. in 1847, and R.S.A. in 1851; 
paintings are chiefly of humble Scottish life, the 
mn Saturday Night’’ among others (1819- 

FAED, THOMAS, brother of the preceding, born in 
Barley Mill; distinguished himself in his art studies 
at Edinburgh; went to London, where his pictures 
of Scottish life won him a foremost place among 
those of his contemporaries; was elected R.A. in 
1864 and honorary member of the Vienna Royal 
Academy (1826-1900). 

FAENZA, an old Italian cathedral town, 31 m. SE. 
of Bologna : ; noted for its manufacture of majolica 
ware, known from the name of the town as “ faience.” 


FAERIE QUEENE, the name of an allegorical poem 
by Edmund Spenser, in which twelve knights were, in 
twelve books, to represent as many virtues, descri 
as issuing forth from the castle of Gloriana, queen 
of England, against certain impersonations of the 
vices and errors of the world. Such was the plan 
of the poem, but only six of the books wen finished, 
and these contain the adventures of only six of the 
knights, representing severally Holines., Temper- 
ance, Chastity, Friendship, Justice, and Courtesy. 

FAGEL, GASPAR, a Dutch statesman, distinguished 
for his integrity and the firmness with which he 
repelled the attempts of Louis XIV. against his 
country, and for his zeal in supporting the claims 
of the Prince of Orange to the — throne (1629- 
1688). 

FAGIN, the name of an old Jew in ‘Dickens’ ** Oliver 
Twist ’’ who trains boys to thieve. 

FAHRENHEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL, a celebrated 
physicist, born in Danzig ; spent_much of his life in 
England, but finally settled in Holland; devoted 
himself to physical research; is famed for his im- 
provement of the thermometer by substituting 
quicksilver for spirits of wine and inventing a new 
scale, the freezing-point being 32° above zero and 
the boiling 212° (1686-1736). 

FAINEANT, 
Coeur-de-Lion in ‘* Ivanhoe.”’ 

FAINEANTS (i.e. the Do-nothings), the name giver ‘to 
the kings of France of the Merovingian line from | 
670 to 752, from Thierry III. to Childeric III., who! 
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LE NOIR, the name borne by Richard | 


_ FAIR MAID OF KENT 


» SO 


beauty. OF NORWAY, daughter of Eric II. of 

» and granddaughter of Alexander III. of 

on her way from Norway to succeed 

_ pac A ese on the throne of Scotland, an event 

gave rise to the famous struggle for the crown 

by rival competitors. 

% MAID OF PERTH, a beauty of the name of 
Kate Glover, the heroine of Scott’s novel of the 
 hame. 

FAIR ROSAMOND, the mistress of Henry II.; kept 
in a secret bower at Woodstock, in the heart of a 

labyrinth which crs he could thread. 

ANDRE M., theologian, born in 

Edinburgh : received Miho charge of the Evangelical 
ag at “Bathgate, and subsequently studied in 

In 1878 became Principal of the Airedale 
etl ha College at Bradford; was Muir 
Lecturer on Comparative Religions in Edinburgh 
University in 1881-1883, and five years later was 
elected Principal of Mansfield College at Oxford: 
author of “‘ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” 
and several other scholarly works (1838-1912). 
AIRBAIRN, SIR WILLIAM, an eminent engineer, 
born in Kelso, served an apprenticeship in N. 
Shields, and in 1817 started business in Manchester, 
where he came to the front as a builder of iron ships ; 
improved upon Robert Stephenson’s idea of a 
tubular bridge, and built upwards of 1000 of these ; 
introduced iron shafts into cotton mills, and was 
employed by Government to test the suitability of 
iron for purposes of defence; he was president of 
the British Association at Manchester in 1861, and 
was created a baronet in 1869 (1789-1874). 

FAIRBANKS, DOUGLAS, American cinema actor. He 
started as a stage actor and took to the screen in 
1915, soon making a name for himself for daring 
acrobatic feats in film work. He married Mary 
Pickford, another cinema star, in 1920 (1883-— }e 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD , translator of Tasso, born in 
Denton, Yorkshire, where he spent a quiet and 
studious life; his stately translation of Tasso’s 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata ’’ was published in 1600, 
and holds rank as one of the best poetical trans- 
lations in the language; he wrote also a “ Dis- 
course ’’ on witchcraft (circ. 1572-1635). 

FAIRFAX, THOMAS, LORD, a distinguished Parlia- 
mentary general, nephew of the preceding, born in 
Denton, Yorkshire ; served in Holland, but in 1642 
joined the Parliamentarians, of whose forces he 
became general (1645); after distinguishing himself 
at Marston Moor and Naseby, was superseded by 
Cromwell (1650), and retired into private life until 
Cromwell’s death, when he supported the restoration 
of Charles II. to the English throne (1612-1671). 

FAIRIES, imaginary supernatural beings conceived 
of as of diminutive size but in human shape, who 
Play a conspicuous part in the traditions of Europe 
during he Middle Ages, and are animated more or 
less by a spirit of mischief out of a certain loving 

eregard “gr, or humorous interest in, the affairs of 
mankind, whether in the way of thwarting or 
helping. 

'AISAL I., king of Iraq. A son of ex-king Hussein 

of the Hedjaz he was elected king in 1921 with the 

help of Great Britain, after Mesopotamia had been 
freed from Turkish rule (1887-— ps 

F , ST., a viggin martyr who, in the 4th century, 
was tortured on an iron bed and afterwards beheaded. 

G, the practice of some religious sects 
who believe that prayer and faith tend to the cure for 
iliness rather than medical science. Supposed cases 
of miraculous healing are a frequent feature of 

* revival ’’ campaigns. 

(Lit. poor), @ member of an “order of monkish 
mendicants in India and adjoining countries who, 
from presumed religious motives, practise or affect 
lives of severe self-mortification, but who in many 
cases cultivate filthiness of person to a disgusting 


degree. 

PALAISE, a French town in the dep. of Calvados, 
22 m. SW. of Caen; the birthplace of William the 
Conqueror. 
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FALCONER ION KEITH, missionary 
scholar, the third son of the Earl of Kintore ; after 
passing through Harrow and Cambridge, his ‘ardent 
temperament carried him into successful evangelistic 
work in London; was appointed Arabic professor 
at Cambridge, but his, promising career was cut 
short near Aden while engaged in missionary work ; 
translated the Fables of Bidpai; a noted athlete, 
_ suaraption cyclist of the world in 1878 (1856-— 


FALCONER, WILLIAM, poet, born in Edinburgh ; 
a barber’s son; spent most of his life at sea; 
perished in the wreck of the frigate Aurora, of which 
he was purser; author of the well-known poem 
““The Shipwreck ” (1732-1769). 

FALCONRY, the art and practice of employing trained 
hawks in the pursuit and capture on the wing gf 
other birds, a sport largely indulged in by the upper 
classes in early times in Europe. 

O, MARINO, a Voneten, doge pee. Se to that 
position from the army; owing to an affront he 
joined a conspiracy against the patricians but was 
betrayed and condemned to death; is the subject 
of a drama by Byron. 

FALK, ADALBERT, Prussian statesman, born in 
Metschkau, Silesia; as Minister of Public Worship 
and Education he was instrumental in passing laws 
designed to diminish the influence of the clergy in 
State affairs; retired in 1879 (1827-1900). 

FALKIRK, a town in Stirlingshire, 26 m. NW. of 
Edinburgh, noted for its cattle-markets and the 
ironworks in its neighbourhood; Wallace was 
defeated here in 1298 by Edward I. 

FEUBLANY, a royal burgh in Fifeshire, 10 m. SW. of 

‘upar ; 
residence of the Stuart sovereigns, 
restored by the Marquis of Bute in 1888. 

FALKLAND, LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT, soldier, 
scholar, and statesman, son of Sir Henry Cary, 
Viscount Falkland; was lord-deputy of Ireland 
under James I.; entered the service of the new 
Dutch Republic, but soon returned to England and 
settled at Great Tew, Oxfordshire, where he in- 
dulged his studious tastes, and entertained his 
scholarly friends Clarendon, Chillingworth, and 
others; after joining Essex’s expedition into Scot- 
land he sat in Parliament, and in 1642 became 
Secretary of State; suspicious of Charles’s weakness 
and duplicity, he as much distrusted the Parlia- 
mentary movement, and fell at Newbury fighting 
for the king (1610-1648). 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
S. Atlantic, 240 m. E. of Tierra del Fuego; dis- 
covered in 1592 by Davis; purchased from the 
French in 1764 by Spain, but afterwards ceded to 
Britain, by whom they were occupied iw 1833 and 
used as a convict settlement until 1852; besides 
E. and W. Falkland there are upwards of 100 small 
islands, mostly barren; wheat and flax are raised, 
but sheep- -farming is the main industry. Near here 
in December, 1914, British vessels under Sturdee 
defeated a German squadron under Von Spee. 

FALL, THE, the first transgression of divine law on 
the part of man, conceived of as involving the whole 
human race in the guilt of it, and represented as 
consisting in the wilful partaking of the fruit of the 
forbidden tree of the krpwledge of both good and 
evil. The story of the Fall in Genesis has in later 
times been generally regarded as a spiritual allegory, 
and simply the Hebrew attempt, one amongst many, 
to explain the origin of evil. It is worthy of note 
that a narrative, similar even to detail, exists in the 
ancient religious writings of the Hindus and Persians. 


has ruins of a famous palace, a royal 
which was 


FALLOPIUS, GABRIELLO, anatomist, born in 
Modena; professor of Anatomy at Pisa and at 
Padua; the Fallopian tubes which connect the 


Ovaries with the uterus, first accurately described 
by him, are called after his name, as also the duct 
which transmits the facial nerve after it leaves the 
auditory nerve (1523-1562). 
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FREDERIC ALFRED PIERRE, VICOMTE eae succeeded LD 
D and statesman, born in Angers ; member lec dined han’ a “Insituion and bh Hd 
of ouse of Deputies ; favoured the revolu- professor ‘of Ge ian in was pe nec 
tes of 1848, and er ‘the preridency, ree 1835, and in 1e5e wie AY 
som became ’ Ham n ; chemis 
on 1849, and became a member of the French Tomns discoveries, e.g, the liquef. 


Reademy ‘as ; author of a ‘“ History of Louis 
Vi “ History of Pius V.,”’ eo character- 
ised b yt Legitimist bias (1811-1886), 

ALMO a seaport on the Cornish coast, on the 

estuary of the Fal, 18 m. NE. of the Lizard ; its 

harbour, one of the finest in England, is defended 

E. and W. by St. Mawes Castle and Pendennis 

Castle ; eaenata fishing is actively engaged in, and 

there are exports of tin and copper. 

ALST , SIR JOHN, a character in Shakespeare’s 
Henry Iv. ”” and the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ”’ ; 

a boon companion of Henry, Prince of Wales; a 

cowardly braggart, of sensual habits and great 

corpulency. See FASTOLF. 

AMILIAR SPIRITS, certain supernatural beings 
presumed agreeably to a very old belief (Lev. xix. 

31), to attend magicians or sorcerers, and to be at 
their beck and call on any emergency. 

FXMILISTS, or the Brotherhood of Love, a fanatical 

sect w h arose in Holland in 1556, and affected 

to love men as brothers. 

FAMILY COMPACT, a compact concluded in 1761 

between the Bourbons of France, Spain, and Italy 

to resist the naval power of England, 

FAN, a light hand implement used to cause a draught 

of cool air to play upon the face; there are two 

kinds, the folding and non-folding ; the latter, 
sometimes large and fixed on a pole, were known 
to the ancients, the former were invented by the 

Japanese in the 7th century, and became popular 

in Italy and Spain in the 16th century; but Paris 

soon took a lead in their manufacture, carrying 
them to their highest pitch of artistic perfection in 

the reign of Louis XIV. 

FANARIOTS, the descendants of the Greeks of noble 

birth who remained in Constantinople after its 

capture by Mohammed IT. in 1453, so called from 

Fanar, the quarter of the city which they inhabited ; 

they rose at one time to great influence in Turkish 

affairs, though they have none now. 

FANDANGO, a popular Spanish dance, especially in 

favour among the Andalusians; is in ? time, and 

is danced to the accompaniment of guitars and 
castanets. 

FANNING, JOHN THOMAS, American hydraulic 

engineer, an authority on waterworks construction 

and water power (1837-1911). 

FANS, an aboriginal tribe dwelling between the 

Gaboon and Ogoway Rivers, in western equatorial 

Africa; are brave and intelligent, and of good 

physique, but are addicted to cannibalism and 

fetish-worship. 

FANSHAW, SIR RICHARD, diplomatist and poet, 
born in Ware Park, Hertford; studied at the Inner 
Temple, and after a Continental tour became 
attached to the English embassy at Madrid; sided 
with the; Royalists at the outbreak of the Civil War; 
was captured at the battle of Worcester, but escaped 
and shared the exile of Charles Il. ; on the Restora- 
tion negotiated Charles’s marriage with Catharine, 
and became ambassador at the court of Philip IV. 
of Spain; translated Camoens’ “ Lusiad”’ and 
various classical pieces (1608-1666). 

FANTINE, one of the most heart-affecting characters 
in ‘‘ Les Misérables ’’ by Victor Hugo. 

FANTIS, an African tribe on the Gold Coast, enemies 
of their conquerors the Ashantis; fought on the side 
of the British in the Ashanti War (1873-1874), but, 
although of strong physfque, proved cowardly allies. 

FARAD, the unit of electrical capacity named after 
Faraday; a condenser has a capacity of one farad 
when a charge of one coulomb gives the plates a 
difference of potential of one volt; the microfarad 
is the millionth part of a farad. 

FARADAY, MICHAEL, a highly distinguished chemist 
and natural philosopher, born in Newington Butts, 
near London, of poor parents ; received a meagre 
education, and at 13 was apprenticed to a book- 
seller, but devoted his evenings to chemical and 
electrical studies, and became a student under Sir 
H. Davy, who, quick to detect his ability, installed 


walle i electrigity 9a6 mpanet s achievement 

cover the entire field of sciences, and are 
the first importance (1791-1867). 

FARAIZI, a Mohammedan sect formed in ae | 
met with chiefly in Eastern Bengal ar 
tradition, and accept the Koran as their a ruil 
in religious and spiritual concerns, in this res 
differing from the Sunnites, with whom they ha. q 
much else in common ; although of a purer morality — 
than the main body of Mohammedans, they 
ng and Pateleranh, 

FAREL, WILLIAM, Swiss pak HES, born im 
Dauphiné ; im no Ai in 1534, after two a 
attempts, the reformed faith into Geneva, Ww 
he was succeeded in the management of «ffairs by 
John Calyin; he has been called the “ pioneer 
of the Reformation in Switzerland and France” 
(1489-1565). 

FARIA Y SOUSA, MANUEL DE, a Portuguese poet 
and historian; entered the diplomatic service, and 
was for many years secretary to the Spanish embassy 
at Rome; was a voluminous writer of history and 
poetry, and did much to develop the literature of 
his country (1590-1649). 

FARINATA, a Florentine nobleman of the Ghibelline 
faction, whom for his infidelity and sensuality 
Dante has placed till the day of judgment in a red-hot 
coffin in hell, 

CARLO, a celebrated singer, born in 
Naples; his singing created great enthusiasm in 
London, which he visited in 1734 (1705-1782). 

FARINI, LUIGI CARLO, an Italian statesman and . 
author, born in Russi; practised as a doctor in © 
his native town; in 1841 was forced, on account — 
of his liberal sympathies, to withdraw from the © 
Papal States, but returned in 1846 on the proclama- © 
tion of the Papal amnesty, and afterwards held © 
various offices of State; was Premier for a few — 
months in 1863; author ‘of “Il Stato Romano,” of © 
which there is an English translation by W. E. — 
Gladstone (1812-1866). 

FARMAN, HENRY, French air-engineer. Starting 
life as a ‘painter, he took to cycling and then motoring, 
In 1907 he took up flying, and won several prizes, 
and started manufacturing planes for the French and 
British armies (1875- ). : 

FARMER, RICHARD, an eminent scholar, born in 
Leicester ; distinguished himself at Cambridge, 
where he became classical tutor of his college, and 
in the end master (1775); three years later he was 
appointed chief librarian to the university, and 
afterwards was successively canon of Lichfield, 
Canterbury, and St. Paul’s; wrote an erudite essay 
on ‘“‘ The Learning of Shakespeare ”’ (1735-1797). 

FARMER GEORGE, George III., a name given to him 
from his plain, homely, thrifty manners and tastes. 

FARMERS-GENERAL, a name given in France prior 
to the Revolution to a privileged syndicate which 
farmed certain branches of the public revenue, that 
is, obtained the right of collecting certain taxes On 
payment of an annual sum into the public treasury ; 
the system gave rise to corruption and illegal 
extortion, and was at best an unproductive method 
of raising the national revenue; it was swept away 
at the Revolution. 

FARNBE or FERNE ISLES, THE, also ralled the Staples, | 
a group of 17 isles 2 m. off the NE. coast of North- 
umberland, many of which are mere rocks visible 
only at low-water; are marked by two lighthouses, 
and are associated with a heroic rescue by Grace 
Darling (q¢.v.) in 1838; on House Isle are the ruins 
of a Benedictine priory; about 50 people have 
their homes upon the larger isles. 

FARNESE, the surname of a noble Italian family 
dating its rise from the 13th century. 

FARNESE, ALESSANDRO, attained the papal chair 
as Paul Ill. in 1534; the excommunication of 
Henry VIII. of England, the founding of the 
Order of the Jesuits (1540), the convocation of the 
Council of Trent (1542), mark his term of office 
(1468-1549). 


FARNESE 
grandson of the following, 
a famous general ; - 
at the battle of Lepanto; was 
Netherlands, and fought 
France, defeating Henry 4 
Paris, and again two years 
later at Rouen, where he was mortally wounded 
1546-1592). 
ARNESE, PIETRO LUIGI, a natural son of Pope 
Paul III., who figures in Benvenuto Cellini’s Life ; 
received in fief from the Papal See various estates, 
including the dukedom of Parma; he ill requited 
his father’s trust and affection by a life of de- 
bauchery, and finally suffered assassination in 


| 1549. 
FAROE ISLANDS (j.e. sheep islands), a group of 22 
islands of basaltic formation, about 200 m. NW. of 
the Shetlands; originally Norwegian, they now 
belong to Denmark; agriculture is limited, and 
fishing and sheep-farming chiefly engage the natives ; 
there is an export trade in wool, fish, and wild-fowl 
feathers. The people, who still speak their old 
Norse dialect, although Danish is the language of 
the schools and law courts, are Lutherans, and 
enjoy a measure of self-government, sending repre- 
_ sentatives to the Danish Rigsdag. 
FARQUHAR, GEORGE, comic dramatist, born in 
Londonderry ; early famous for his wit, of which 
he soon gave abundant proof in his dramas, ‘* Love 
and a Bottle” being his first, and ‘“‘ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem ”’ his last, written on his deathbed; died 
young; he commenced life on the stage, but threw 
up the profession in consequence of having acci- 
dentally wounded a brother actor while fencing 


(1678-1707). 

FARR, WILLIAM, statistician, born in Kenley, 
Shropshire; studied medicine, and practised in 
London ; obtained a post in the Registrar-General’s 
office, and rose to be head of the statistical depart- 
ment;. issued various statistical compilations of 
great value for purposes of insurance (1807-1883). 

FARRAGUT, DAVID GLASGOW, a famous American 
admiral, of Spanish extraction, born in Knoxville, 
Tennessee ; entered the navy as a boy; rose to be 
eaptain in 1855, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War attached himself to the Union; distinguished 
himself by his daring capture of New Orleans; in 
1862 was created rear-admiral, and two years later 
gained a signal victory over the Confederate fleet 
at Mobile Bay; was raised to the rank of admiral 
in 1866, being the first man to hold this position 
in the American navy (1801-1870). 
'ARRAR, FREDERICK » a celebrated 
divine and _ educationist, born in Bombay; 
graduated with distinction at King’s College, London, 
and at Cambridge; was ordained in 1854, and 
became headmaster of Marlborough College; was 
for some years a select preacher to Cambridge 
University, and held successively the offices of 
honorary chaplain and chaplain-in-ordinary to the 
Queen; became canon of Westminster, rector of 
St. Margaret’s, archdeacon, chaplain to the House 
of Commons, and dean of Canterbury; his many 
works include the school-tales, “‘ Eric’’ and “St. 

eWinifre#s,”’ philological essays, and Lives of 
Christ and St. Paul, besides the ‘“‘ Karly Days of 
Christianity,”’ ‘‘ Eternal Hope,”’ and several volumes 
of sermons (1831-1903). 

ARREN, , actress, daughter of Henry 

Farren, the comedian; famous in burlesque, par- 
ticularly in connection with productions at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London (1848-1904). 

FASCES, a bundle of rods bound round the helve of 
an axe, and borne by the lictors before the Roman 
magistrates in symbol of their authority at once to 
scourge and decapitate. 

FASCISM, “ the doctrine by which the State is centred 
in one person who is the complete master.”’ This 
definition was once used by Benito Mussolini (q¢.v.), 
founder of the movement in Italy in the post-war 
years when the Socialist government showed signs 
of weakness. After suppressing riots at Bologna in 
1920 the Fascists marched on Rome in 1922, and, with 
Mussolini as dictator, seized the reigns of govern- 
ment. Fascism stands essentially for discipline, 
with little or no regard for the liberty of the subject. 

FASHODA, town on the Upper Nile occupied in July, 
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FAUCHET . 2 
1898, by a French force under Major Marchand, 
The British demanded their evacuation, and the 
incident nearly resulted in war before diplomatic 


ex es led to the retirement of the ch in 
ae 


; r. > 3 
FASTI, the name given to days among the Romans 
on which it was lawful to transact business before 
the pretor; also the name of books among the 
Romans containing calendars of times, seasons, and 


events. 

FASTOLF, SIR JOHN, a distinguished soldier of 
Henry V.’s reign, who with Sir John Oldcastle 
shares the doubtful honour of being the prototype 
of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, but unlike the dramatist’s 
creation was a courageous soldier, and won dis- 
tinction at Agincourt and at the “‘ Battle of the 
Herrings”’; after engaging with less success in the 
struggle against Joay of Arc, he returned to England 
and spent his closing years in honoured retirement 
at Norfolk, his birthplace; he figures in the 
** Paston Letters ”’ (1378-1459). 

FATA MORGANA, a mirage occasionally observed in 
the Strait of Messina, in which, from refraction in 
the atmosphere, images of objects, such as men, 
houses, trees, &c., are seen from the cgast under 
or over the surface of the water; literally, in 
Italian, the words mean Fairy Morgana, the reference 
being to a lady of Arthurian legend who was the 
pupil of the wizard Merlin. 

FATES, THE, in the Greek mythology the three god- 
desses who presided over the destinies of individuals 
—Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos (¢.v.). See PARCZE. 

FATHER OF COMEDY, Aristophanes (q.v.). 

sis a OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Eusebius 
g.v.). 

FATHER OF FRENCH HISTORY, Duchesne (@.v.). 

FATHER OF GERMAN LITERATURE, Lessing (q¢.v.). 

FATHER OF HISTORY, Herodotus (q.v.). 

FATHER OF TRAGEDY, Atschylus (q.v.). 

FATHER PAUL, Paul Sarpi (q@.v.). 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, the early teachers of 
Christianity and founders of the Christian Church, 
consisting of five Apostolic Fathers—Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, Hermes, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
and of nine in addition called Primitive Fathers— 
Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, Irenzus, Clemens 
of Alexandria, Cyprian of Carthage, Origen, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian. The distinctive title of Apostolic 
Fathers was bestowed upon the immediate friends 
and disciples of the Apostles, while the patristic 
period proper may be said to commence with the 
2nd century, but no definite date can be assigned as 
marking its termination, some closing it with the 
deaths of Gregory the Great (604) and John of 
Damascus (756), while Catholic writers bring it 
down as far as the Council of Trent (1542); dis- 
carded among Protestants, the Fathers are regarded 
by Catholics as decisive in authority on points of 
faith, but only when they exhibit a unanimity of 
opinion. 

FATHOM, a measure of 6 ft. used in taking marine 
soundings, originally an Anglo-Saxon tefm for the 
distance stretched by a man’s extended arms; is 
sometimes used in mining operations. 

FATHOM, COUNT FERDINAND, a villain in the novel 
of Smollett so named. 

FATIMA, (1) the favourite daughter of Mohammed, one 
of the four perfect women of Islamitic tradition ; 
(2) the last of Bluebeard’s wives, and the only one 
who escaped being murdered by him. 

FATIMIDES, a Mohammedan dynasty which assumed 
the title of caliphs and ruled N. Africa and Egypt, 
and later Syria and Palestine, between the 10th and 
12th centuries inclusive; they derived their name 
from the claim (now discredited) of their founder, 
Obeidallah Almahdi, to be descended from Fatima, 
daughter of Mohammed and wife of Ali; they were 
finally expelled by Saladin in 1169. 

FAUCHER, LEON, a political economist, brought into 
notice by the Revolution of 1830; edited Le Temps ; 
opposed Louis Philippe’s minister, M. Guizot; held 
office under the Presidency of Louis Napoleon, but 
threw up office on the coup d’éat of 1851 (1803- 
1854). 

FAUCHET, ABBE, 


a French Revolutionary, a 
Girondin ; 


blessed the National tricolor flag; ‘“‘a 
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man of 7T'e Deuwms and public capanesstions Ms 
a member of the first parliament; stripped of ‘his 
ee ate the King, perished | — disapp bar; defende a een 
on the 0. = si 
ayers, HELEN, a famous English actress; made ae ), and in 1870, ¢ on the dissolution of wed Em pie 
hér début in London (1836), and soon won a fore- became Minister of Foreign AGeN | mistakes in h 
most place amongst English actresses by her power- negotiations with Bismarck led to his Lio 
ful and refined representations of Shakespeare’s and resumption of his legal practice (1809-1880). 
heroines under the management of Macready; she | FAWCETT, HENRY, statesman and political econc 
retired from the stage in 1851 after her marriage | mist, born in Salisbury; though blind, it bog h 
with Theodore Martin (q.v.) ; in 1885 she published early ambition to enter the arena of politics, 
a volume of studies ‘‘On Some of Shakespeare’s he devoted himself to the study of political economy, y 
Female Characters ” (1817-1898). of which he became professor at Cambridge ; enter 
FAUNS, divinities of the woods and fields among the ing Parliament, he became Postmaster-Ger = 
Romans, and guardians of flocks against the wolf. under Gladstone in 1880; he wrote and pub 
FAUNTLEROY, HENRY, banker and forger ; in his lished works on his favourite ainey (1833-1884). 
twenty-third year became a partner in the bank of | FAWKES, GUY, a notorious Eng conspirator, bor 
Marsh, Sibbald & Co., London; was put on trial of a respected Yorkshire family; having spent a 
for a series of elaborate forgeties, found guilty, and slender patrimony, he joined the Spanish army ii 
hanged ; the trial created a great sensation at the Flanders; was converted to the Catholic faith; 
time, and efforts were made to obtain a commutation and on his return to England allied lf with 
of the sentence (1785-1824). the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.), an 
FAUNUS, a god, grandson of Saturn, who figures in was arrested in the cellars of the House of Commons 
Whe early history of Latium, first as the god of fields when on the point of firing the explosive; was trie 
and shepherds, and secondly, as an oracular divinity and executed (1570-1606). 
and fowMder of the native religion, afterwards | FAY, ANDREAS, Hungarian dramatist and novella 
identified with the Greek Pan. born in Kohany : ; studied law, but the success of a 
FAURE, FRANCOIS FELIX, President of the French volume of fables confirmed him in his choice 
Republic, born in Paris; carried on business in literature in preference; wrote various novels 
Touraine as a tanner, but afterwards settled in plays ; was instrumental in founding the H 
Havre and became a wealthy shipowner; he served National Theatre ; was a member of the Hungarian 
with distinction as a volunteer in the Franco- Diet (1786-1864). 
German War ;~entered the Assembly in 1881, where | FAYAL, a fruit-bearing island among the Azores (¢.7.), 
he held office as Colonial and Commercial Minister exports wine and fruits; Horta, with an excellent — 
iy ren eae was elected President in 1895 bay, is its > town. i 
1841-1 5 FAYE, HERVE AUGUSTE, French astronomer, pro- — 
FAUST, JOHANNES. See FUST. fessor at Paris; studied solar prominences and 
FAUST, or DOCTOR FAUSTUS, a reputed professor discovered Faye’s comet (1814-1902). j 


of the black art, a native of Germany, who flourished - ee i. 
in the end of the 15th century and the beginning i eg ag taro! ee eee 


of the 16th century, and who is alleged to have : “sarge er re 
made a compact with the devil to give up to him Soin Sarin leenaie Gan dale eon aa bite 
body and soul in the end, provided he endowed him (1824-1907). 


for a term of years with power to miraculously . . . | 
fulfil all his wishes. Under this compact the devil | *4YYU™, a fertile province of Central Egypt, lies We 


* FA 


provided him with a familiar spirit, called Mephisto- 
pheles, attended by whom he traversed the world, 
enjoying life and working wonders, till, the term of 
the compact having expired, the devil appeared 
and carried him off amid display of horrors to the 
abode of penal fire. This myth, which has been 
subjected to manifold literary treatment, has 
received its most significant rendering at the hands 
of Goethe, such as to supersede and eclipse every 
other attempt to unfold its meaning. It is pre- 
sented by him in the form of a drama, in two parts 
of five acts each, published in 1790. Marlowe 
treated the theme in ‘‘ Dr. Faustus’”’ and Gounod 
did a celebrated operatic version. 

FAUSTA, the wife of Constantine the Great. 
FAUSTINA, ANNIA GALERIJ, called Faustina Senior, 
wife of Antoninus Pius, died three years after her 
husband™became emperor (105-141). 

FAUSTINA, ANNIA, Junior, wife of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, daughter of the preceding. Both 
she and her mother are represented by historians 
as profligate and unfaithful, and quite unworthy 
the affection lavishly bestowed upon them by their 
husbands. 

FAUSTULUS, the shepherd who, with his wife 
Laurentia, was the foster-parent of Romulus and 
Remus, both of whom, as infants, had been exposed 
on the Palatine Hill. 

FAVART, CHARLES SIMGEN, French dramatist, born 
in Paris, where he became director of the Opéra 
Comique; was celebrated as a vivacious play- 
wright and composer of operas ; during a temporary 
absence from Paris he established his Comedy 
Company in the camp of Marshal Saxe during the 
Flanders campaign ; his memoirs and correspondence 
give a bright picture of theatrical life in Paris during 
the 18th century (1710-1792). 

FAVONIUS, in Roman mythology the god of the 
favouring west wind. 

AVRE, JULES CLAUDE GABRIEL, a French Re- 
publican statesman, born in Lyons; called to the 
Paris bar in 1830; a strong Republican, he joined 


of the Nile, 65 m. from Cairo, is in reality a southern 
oasis in the Libyan desert, irrigated by means of a 


canal running through a narrow gorge to the Nile — 


valley; its area is about 840 sq. m., a portion of 


which is occupied by a sheet of water, the Birket-el- — 


Kern (35 m. long), known to the ancients as Lake 
Meeris, by the shores of which stood one of the 
wonders of the world, the famous ‘* Labyrinth.” 


FEAST, JEWISH, OF DEDICATION, a feast in com- | 


memoration of the purification of the Temple and 


the rebuilding of the altar by Judas Maccabeus © 


in 164 B.c., after profanation of them by the Syrians: 
of the Passover, a festival in April on the anniver- 
sary of the exodus from Egypt, which lasted eight 


days, the first and the last days of solemn religious 


assembly : of Pentecost, a feast celebrated on the 
fiftieth day after the second of the Passover, in 
commemoration of the giving of the law en Mount 
Sinai; both this feast and the-Passover were cele- 
brated in connection with harvest, what was p 


sented in one in the form of a sheaf being in the © 


other presented as a loaf of bread: of Purim, a feast 
in commemoration of the preservation of the Jews 


from the wholesale threatened massacre of the race © 
in Persia at the instigation of Haman : of Taber- — 
nacles, a festival of eight days in memory of the ~ 


wandering tent-life of the people in the wilderness, 
observed by the people dwelling in bowers made of 
branches erected on the streets or the roofs of the 
houses ; it was the Feast of Ingathering as well. 


FEBRUARY, the second month of the year, was © 
added along with January by Numa to the end of ~ 


the original Reman year of 10 months; derived 
its name from a festival offered annually on the 
15th day to Februus, an ancient Italian god of the 
nether world; was assigned its present position 
in the calendar by Julius Ceesar, who also introduced 
the intercalary day for leap-year. 

FECAMP, a seaport in the dep. of Seine-Inférieure, 
25 m. NE. of Havre; has a fine Gothic Benedictine 
church, a harbour and lighthouse, hardware and 


textile factories; fishing and sugar refineries also © 


vil War. 
_ FEDERATION, THE CHAMPS-DE-MARS, a grand 
féte celebrated in the Champs-de-Mars, Paris, on 
July 14, 1790, the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastille, at which deputies from the newly instituted 
departments assisted to the number of 80,000, as 


and 


7 , 53816). 
ros -Sarch 
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wrote besides on 

ry of colour and g alvanism, as well as 
as and essays (1801-1887), ; 
i » a famous actor, born 

a pooh his father of German extraction and 
odie English; made his début in Paris at 

b ae of 17: after a tour through the European 
itals established himself in London as the lessee 
Theatre in 1863; became celebrated 
his original impersonations of Hamlet and 

ello; removed to America in 1870, where he 
dis 2d. 1 (1824-1879). 

ALES, a college of functionaries in ancient Rome 
Rphose duty it was to make proclamation of peace 
and war and confirm treaties. 

DERAL GO » in modern parlance is the 
political system which a number of independent and 
ae States adopt when they join together for 
purposes of domestic and especially international 

licy ; local government is freely left with the 
vidual States, and only in the matter of chiefly 
foreign relations is the central government para- 
mount, but the degree of freedom which each State 
enjoys is a matter of arrangement when the contract 
is formed, and the powers vested in the central 
authority may only be permitted to work through 
the local government, or may bear directly upon the 
citizens throughout the federation, as in the U.S. of 

America, and since 1847 in Switzerlan d. 

DERALIST, a name in the United States for a 
‘supporter of the Union and its integrity as such; 
a party which was formed in 1788, but dissolved in 
1820; has been since applied to a supporter of the 
intesrity of the Union against the South in the late 


well as deputies from other nations. Louis XVI. 
was present at the ceremony, and took solemn oath 
to the constitution just established in the interest 
of mankind. See Carlyle’s ‘“‘ French Revolution.’’ 

FEHMGERICHT. See VEHMGERICHT. 

FEITH, RHIJNVIS, a Dutch poet, born in Zwolle, 
where, after studying at Leyden, he settled and 
died; his writings include didactic poems, songs, 
and dramas; had a refining influence on the literary 
taste of his countrymen (1753-1824). 

FELICITE, ST., 2 Roman matron, who with her seven 

_ gons suffered martyrdom in 164. Festival, July 10. 

, the name of five Popes: F. I., St., Pope from 

269 to 274, said to > been a victim of the persecu- 

tion A Aurelius ; II., Pope from 356 to 357, 

the t anti-pope been elected in place of 

the deyosed Liberius who had declined to join in 
the persecution of Athanasius (g.v.), was banished 
on the restoration of Liberius;: F. II., Pope from 

483 to 492, during his term of office the first schism 

between the Eastern and Western Churches took 

place ; F. IV., Pope from 526 to 530, was appointed 
by Theodoric in face of the determined opposition 
of both people and clergy; F. V., Pope from 1439 to 

1449. See EUS VII. 

ANTONIUS, a Roman procurator of Judea 
in the time of Claudius and Nero; is referred to in 
Acts xxiii. and xxiv. as having examined the 
Apostle Paul and listened to his doctrines; was 
vicious in his habits, and formed an adulterous union 
with Drusilla, said by Tacitus®to have been the 
granddaughter of Antony and Cleopatra; was 
recalled in A.D. 62. 

FELIX HOLT, the title of a novel by George Eliot, 
written in 1866. 

FELL, JOHN, a celebrated English divine; Royalist 
in sympathy, he continued throughout the Puritan 
ascendancy loyal to the English Church, and on the 
Restoration became Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and a royal chaplain ; 


Lower war 
of Physics in Leiba: but alter: PIELAR, tp name 
ofthe science of- psychophysics im his 

of Psychophysics ”’ ; 


improved under British rule. 
FELLOWS, SIR 


FELLOWSHIP, a collegiate term for a sta’ 


was a good man and a charit- ° 


the 

= py 

of the pS the Rang they are of good physique, and 
capable of much toil, ut are, despite their intelli- 
gence and sobriety, and ; girls marry 
at the age of 12, and the children w up amidst 


Bide is their only luxury; their oe 
» archeologist, born in 
Nottingham ; early developed a passion for travel ; 
explored the Xanthus Valley in Asia Minor, and 
discovered the ruins of the cities Teos and Xanthus, 
the ancient capital of Lycia (1838); returned to 
the exploration of Lycia in 1839 and again in 1841, 
discovering the ruins of 13 other ancient cities ; 
accounts of these explorations and discoveries are 
fully given in his various published journals @nd 
essays; was knighted in 1845 (1799-1861). 

in many 
universities which entitles the holder (a Fellow) to 
a share in their revenues, and in some cases to certain 
privileges as regards apartments and meals in the 
college, as also to a certain share in the government ; 
formerly Fellowships were usually life appoint- 
ments, but are now generally for a prescribed 
number of years, or are held during a term of special 
research; the old restrictions of celibacy and 
religious conformity have been relaxed. 

FELO-DE-SE, in English law the crime which a man 
at the age of discretion and of a sound mind commits 
when he takes away his life. 

FELONY, a crime which involves a total forfeiture of 
lands or goods or both, to which capital or other 
punishment may be superadded, according to the 
degree of guilt. 

FELSPARS, a group of minerals abundant in most 
igneous rocks; the most common varieties are 
orthoclase (a silicate of potash and alumina) and 
plagioclase (a silicate of alumina and soda or lime). 

FELTON, CORNELIUS CONWAY, American scholar, 
born in West Newbury, Massachusetts; graduated 
at Harvard in 1827, and became professor of Greek 
there, rising to the Presidency of the same college 
in 1860; edited Greek classics, and made trans- 
lations from the German; most important work 
is ‘‘ Greece, Ancient and Modern,”’ in 2 vols. (1807-— 


1862). 

FELTON, JOHN, an ex-army officer, the assassin of the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1628. 

FEMMES SAVANTES, a comedy in five acts by 
Moliére, and one of his best, appeared in 1672. 

FENELLA, a fairy-like attendant of the Countess of 
Derby, assumed to be deaf and dumb, in Scott’s 
**Peveril of the Peak,’ a character suggested by 
Goethe’s Mignon in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.’’ 

FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC DE ZA MOTHE, 
a famous French prelate and writer, born in the 
Chateau de Fénélon, in the prov. of Périgord; at 
the age of 15 came to Paris, and, having already 
displayed a remarkable gift for preaching, entered 
the Plessis College, and four years later joined the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, where he took holy orders 
in 1675; his directorship of a seminary for female 
converts to Catholicism brought him into prominence, 
and gave occasion to his well-known treatise ‘‘ De 
l Education des Filles’’; in 1685, after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Naftes, he conducted a mission 
for the conversion of the Huguenots of Saintonge 
and Poitou, and four years later Louis XIV. 
appointed him tutor to his grandson, the Duke of 
Burgundy, an appointment which led to his writing 
his ‘‘ Fables,” ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ and 
*“‘ History of the Ancient Philosophers’’; in 1694 
he became abbe of St. Valery, and in the following 
year archbishop of Cambrai; soon after this ensued 
his celebrated controversy with Bossuet (q.v.) 
regarding the doctrines of Quietism (q.v.), a dispute 
which brought him into disfavour with the king and 
provoked the Pope’s condemnation of his ‘‘ Explica- 
tion des Maximes des Saints sur la Vie intérieure ”’ 
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led fe order confining the mon ais his own 


e rest of his life was spent in the service 

ple, to whom he endeared himself by his 
te ence and the sweet piety of his nature; his 
works are extensive, and deal with subjects historical 
and literary, as well as philosophical and theological 


(1651~1715). 

G, G, China’s ‘“ Christian’’ general. 
Tmpreased by the Christian missionaries’ devotion 
in the Boxer Rising, he was converted to Christianity 
in 1903 while a private in the army. After the 
Great War he e prominent as one of the 
warring generals, the virtual ruler of Mukden and 
for a time of Peking as well (1880- ). 

S, an Irish political orfanisation of the 19th 
century having for its object the overthrow of 
English rule in Ireland and the establishment of a 
republic there. The movement was initiated in the 
United States soon after the great famine in Ireland 
ef 1846-1847, which, together with the harsh 
exactions of the landlords, compelled many Irishmen 
to emigr&te from their island with a deeply-rooted 
sense of injustice and hatred of the English. The 
Fenians organised themselves so far on the model 
of a republic, having a senate at the head, with a 
virtual president called the “ head-centre,” and 
various ‘“‘ circles’’ established in many parts of the 
U.S. They collected funds and engaged in military 
drill, and sent agents to Ireland and England. An 
invasion of Canada in 1866 and a rising at home in 
1867 proved abortive, as also the attack on Clerken- 
well Prison in the same year. Another attempt on 
Canada in 1871 and the formation of the ‘* Skirmish- 
ing Fund” for the use of the ‘* Dynamitards’’ and 
the institution of the ‘‘ Clan-na-Gael’’ leading to the 
“‘ Invincibles,’’ and the Phcenix Park murders (1882) 
were later manifestations of this movement. The 
Home Rule Land League, and Sinn Feinn movements 
superseded the Fenian. The name was taken from an 
ancient military organisation called the Fionna Eirinn, 
said to have been instituted in Ireland in 300 B.c. 

FENS, THE, the district extending north and east 
from Cambridge to Lincoln, large areas of which 
are below the level of the Wash; the country has 
been well drained, and tracts of it are under cultiva- 
tion; is famous forits wild-fowland fishing; among 
its famous cathedrals and churches are those of 
Peterborough, Crowland, and Ely. 

FENTON, HENRY JOHN HORSTMAN, British chemist, 
university lecturer and demonstrator at Cambridge ; 
obtained many important results in physical and 
general chemistry ; his book of tables for qualitative 
analysis is a standard work (1854-1929). 

FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC, V. of Castile, II. of 
Aragon and Sicily, and III, of Naples, born in Sos, 
in Aragon, married Isabella of Castile in 1469, a 
step by which these ancient kingdoms were united 
under one sovereign power; their joint reign is one 
of the most glorious in the annals of Spanish history, 
and in their hands Spain quickly took rank amongst 
the chief European powers; in 1492 Columbus 
discovered America, and the same year saw the 
Jews expelled from Spain and the Moorish power 
crushed by the fall of Granada. In 1500-1501 
Ferdinand joined the French in his conquest of 
Naples, and three years later managed to secure 
the kingdom to himself, while by the conquest of 
Navarre in 1512 the entire Spanish peninsula came 
under his sway. He was a shrewd and adroit ruler, 
whose undoubted abilitig¢s, both as administrator 
and general, were, however, somewhat marred by 
an unscrupulous cunning, which found a character- 
istic expression in the institution of the notorious 
Inquisition, which in 1480 was started by him, and 
became a powerful engine for political as well as 
7 ge persecution for long years after (1452- 
1516 


FERDINAND I., German emperor (1556-1564), 
born in Alcala, in Spain, son of Philip I., married 
Anna, a Bohemian princess, in 1521; Was elected 


king of the Romans (1531), added ‘Bohemia and 
Hungary to his domains (1503-1564). 


FERDINAND II., German emperor (1619-1637), 


. 


FERDINAND VII. . 
ier brother of Maxtuilian IL. born in G 


Th i 


of the Protestants 
into — by his mother and the Jesuits, u 
was educated, an he sling De 


d involved the pict ire in mnt warfare 
his reign on Sept on the Bok 
leas under re o pote oe g: 
from his pay brought about the Thirt 
ware : ruthless persecutions he re- 
established Gatholiciens in Bohemia, and reducec 


the country to subjection; but the war spread inte 


Hungary and Germany, where Ferdinand f 
himself opposed by a confederacy of the Prote 
States of Lower Saxony ang Denmark, the 
tant cause being in the end mypeomt ecessfully sti 
by the Swedish hero, Gustavus er (q.0. 
had opposed to him the imperial generals Till 
Wallenstein (g.v.); his reign is regarded 
disaster, bloodshed, and desolation to 
and his connivance at the assassination o 
stein will be for ever remembered to his 
(1578-1637). 
FERDINAND [II1., German emperor 068) 


son of the preceding, born in Gratz; more tolerant 


in his views, would gladly have brought the war to 
a close, but found himself compelled to face the 
Swedes reinforced by the French; in 1648 the 
desolating struggle was terminated by the Peace of 
Westphalia; the rest of his reign passed in tran- 
quillity (1608-1657). 

FERDINAND I., king of the Two Sicilies, third son 
of Charles III. of Spain, succeeded his father on the 
Neapolitan throne (1759), married Maria Caroline, 
daughter of Maria-Theresa; joined the Allies in 
the struggle against Napoleon, and in 1806 was 
driven from his throne by the French, but was 
reinstated at the Congress of Vienna; in 1816 he 
constituted his two States (Sicily and Naples) into 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and in the last four 
years of his reign ruled, with the aid of Austria, as a 
despot, but, having broken a pledge to his people, 
was compelled ere his return to grant a popular 
constitution (1751-1825). 

FERDINAND . king of the Two Sicilies, grandson 
of the preceding and son of Francis I.; after the 
death of his first wife, a daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel I., he married the Austrian princess 
Maria-Theresa, and fell under the influence of 
Austria during the rest of his reign; in 1848 he was 
compelled to grant constitutional rights to his 
people, but was distrusted, and an insurrection 
broke out in Sicily; with merciless severity he 
crushed the revolt, and by his savage bombardment 
of the cities won the epithet ‘‘ Bomba’’; a reign 
of terror ensued, and in 1851 Europe was startled 
by the revelations of cruel injustice contained in 
Gladstone’s famous Neapolitan letters (1810-1859). 

FERDINAND III., Grand-duke of Tuscany and Arch- 
duke of Austria, born in Florence; succeeded to 
the government of Tuscany in 1790; introduced 
many wise measures of reform, which brought peace 
and prosperity to his State; reluctantly j@ined the 
coalition against Napoleon in 1793, but two years 
later entered into friendly relations wit Frances 
and in 1797, in order to save his States being merged 
in the Cisalpine Republic, undertook to make pay- 
ment of an annual subsidy: later he formed an 
alliance with Austria, and was by Napoleon driven 
from his possessions, which were, however, restored 
to him in 1814 by the Peace of Paris (1769-1824), 

FERDINAND VII. OF SPAIN, son ofe Charles IV. of 
Spain; too weak to steer his way through the 
intrigues of the court, he appealed to Napoleon in 
1807 to support the king, his father, and himself; 
but his letter was discovered, and his accomplices 
exiled; the following year the French entered 
Spain, and Chagles abdicated in favour of his son 
Ferdinand: but soon after, under Napoleon’s in- 
fluence, the crown was surrendered to the French, 
and Joseph Bonaparte became king; in 18138 
Ferdinand was reinstated, but found himself im- 
mediately met by a demand of his people for a more 
liberal representative government; the remaining 
years of his reign were spent in an internecine 
struggle against these claims, in which he had 
French support under Louis XVIII. (1784-18383). 


of Maximilian II., born in crite 


“War on the side of the Central Powers, and in 
3 he abdicated in favour of his son Boris (¢.v.) 


—(1861-— 

IRDINAND, king of Rumania. He succeeded to 
2 throne in 1914, and it was largely due to his 
influence that Rumania threw in her lot with the 

Allies in 1916. He refused to sign a treaty forced 
on his country after the collapse of the army, and 
was exiled. He returned in 1918 and reformed 
Rumania on democratic lines. He married Marie, 
| a pt Queen Victoria in 1892 (1865- 


See FIRDAUSI. 
RUM, the shrine containing the sacred effigies 
and relics of a saint. 
_FERG the name of three Scottish kings: F. lL, 
_ d. 356; F. IL, king from 411 to 427; and F. IL, 
king from 764 to 767. 
FERGUSON, ADAM, a Scottish philosopher and 
historian, born in Logierait, Perthshire; after pass- 
ing through the universities of St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, he in 1745 was appointed Gaelic chaplain 
to the Black Watch Highland Regiment, and was 
' present at the battle of Fontenoy; in 1757 he 
- became keeper of the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh; two years later professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and subsequently of Moral Philosophy 
in the university there; during his professorship 
he, as secretary, was attached to the commission 
sent out by Lord North to bring about a friendly 
settlement of the dispute pending between England 
and the North American colonies; resigning his 
chair in 1785 he retired to Neidpath Castle, to 
engage in farming at Hallyards, an estate in the 
same neighbourhood; died at St. Andrews; his 
best-known works are “ Institutes of Moral Philo- 
sophy,” “‘ History of the Roman Republic,” and 
{ay of Moral and Political Science ’”’ (1723- 


1 , 

FERGUSON, JAMES, a popular writer on astronomy 
and mechanics, born in Rothiemay, Banff, son of 
a labourer; his interest in astronomy was first 
aroused by his observation of the stars while acting 
as a “herd laddie,’”’ and much of his time among 
the hills was spent in the construction of mechanical 


~~" 
. 


contrivances: compelled by circumstances to 
betake himself to various occupations, pattern- 
drawing, clock-mending, copying prints, and 


portrait sketching, he still in his leisure hours 
pursued those early studies, and coming to London 
in 1743 (after a residence of some years in Edin- 
burgh), began lecturing on his favourite subjects; 
a pension of £50 was granted him out of the privy 
purse, and in 1763 he was elected an F.R.S. ; besides 
publishing lectures on mechanics, hydrostatics, 
optics, &c., he wrote several works on astronomy, 
chiefly popular expositions of the methods and 
principles of Sir Isaac Newton (1710-17786). 

FERGUSON, ROBERT, a notorious plotter, who took 

#part i” Monmouth’s invasion in 1685 and was 
prominent in the various plots against Charles II. 
and James II., but after the Revolution turned 
Jacobite ; published a history of the Revolution in 
1706; died in poverty (about 1637-1714). 

FERGUSSON, JAMES, a writer on the history and art 
of architecture, born in Ayr; went to India as an 
indigo-plante® but afterwards gave himself up to 
the study of the rock-temples; published various 
works and in his later years interested himself in 
the fortifications of the United Kingdom; his 
“ History of Architecture,” in 4 vols., is a standard 
work (1808-1886). 

FERGUSSON, ROBERT, a Scottish poet, born in 
Edinburgh ; after a university course at St. Andrews 
he obtained a post in the office of the commissary- 
clerk of Edinburgh; his first poems appeared in 
Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine, and brought him a 
popularity which proved his ruin; some years of 
unrestrained dissipation ended in religious melan- 
cholia, which finally settled down into an incurable 
insanity; his poems, collected in 1773, have 
abundant energy, wit, and fluency, but lack the 


FERRAR ers 


n and tenderness of those of Burns; he was 

wever, held in high honoyr by Burns, who regarded 

= “his elder brother in the Muses” (1750- 
1 . 

FERGUSSON, SIR WILLIAM, surgeon, rh, in 
Prestonpans; graduated at Edinburgh; was 
elected to the chair of Surgery in King’s College, 
London, and in 1866 was made a baronet; was 
serjeant-surgeon to the Queen, and president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Fergusson was a bold 
and skilful surgeon; is the author, amongst other 
treatises, of ‘“‘A System of tical Surgery,” 
besides being the inventor of many surgical instru- 
ments (1808-1877). 

FERISHTAH, a Persian historian, born in Astrabad, 
on the Black Sea; went at an early age, accom- 
panied by his father, to India, where his life was 
spent in the service, first of Murtaza Nizam Shah, 
in Ahmednagar, and afterwards at the court of the 
prince of Bijapur; his famous history of the 
Mohammedan power in India, finished in 1609, 
the writing of which occupied him for 20 years, 
is still a standard work, and has been translated 
into English (about 1570-1611). a 

FERMANAGH, an Irish county in the SW. corner 
of Ulster, of a hilly surface, especially the W.; 
is well wooded, and produces indifferent crops of 
oats, flax, and potatoes; some coal and iron, and 
quantities of limestone, are found in it; the Upper 
and Lower Loughs Erne form a waterway through 
its centre; chief town, Enniskillen. 

FERMAT, PIERRE DE, a French mathematician, born 
near Montauban; made important discoveries in 
the properties of numbers, and with his friend 
Paseal invented a calculus of probabilities; was 
held in high esteem by Hallam, who ranks him next 
to Descartes (1601-1665). 

FERMENTATION, the process of obtaining alcohol 
from carbohydrates ; the enzymes present in yeast 
convert sugar first into glucose and then into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide ; beer is produced by the 
action of the diastase in the grain which hydrolyses 
the starch to maltose (malt sugar), which is then 
fermented with the added glucose; in the case of 
hs a the sugars of the fruit are fermented by the 

oom. 

FERNANDEZ, JUAN, a Spanish navigator, discovered 
a SIT off the coast of Chile that bears his name ; 

. in 1602. 

FERNANDO PO, a mountainous island, with an 
abrupt and rocky coast, in the Bight of Biafra, 
W. Africa; the voleano, Mount Clarence (9300 ft.), 
rises in the N.; is covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and yields maize and yams, some coffee, and 
palm-oil and wine; is inhabited by the Bubis, a 
Lara tribe, and is the chief of the Spanish Guinea 

‘sles. 

FEROZEPORE, the chief town of the district of the 
same name in the Punjab, India, a few miles S. of 
the Sutlej; is strongly fortified, and contains a 
large arsenal; the present town was laid out by 
Lord Lawrence. F. District, lies along the S. bank 
of _the Sutlej; came into the possesfion of the 
British in 1835; cereals, cotton, sugar, and tobacco 
are cultivated. 

FERRAR, NICHOLAS, a religious enthusiast in the 
reign of Charles I.; was elected a Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1610; afterwards devoted 
himself to medicine and travelled on the Continent ; 
subsequently joined his father in business in London, 
and entered Parliament in 1624; but a year later 
retired to the country, and at Little Gidding, 
Huntingdonshire, founded, with some of his near 
relations, a religious @mmunity, known as the 
** Arminian Nunnery,” some account of which is 
given in Shorthouse’s “‘ John Inglesant’’; it was 
broken up by the Puritans in 1647; he was the 
intimate friend of George Herbert; this community 
consisted of some “ fourscore persons, devoted to 
a kind of Protestant monasticism; they followed 
celibacy and merely religious duties, employed 
themselves in binding prayer-books, &c., in alms- 
giving and what charitable work was possible to 
them in their desert retreat, kept up, night and 
day, a continual repetition of the English liturgy, 
never allowing at any hour the sacred fire to go out ”’ 
(1592-1637). 


: nd 


FERRAR, ROBERT, an English prelate, born in 

Halifax, was prior of the eaenanlaee a of St. Oswald’s, 

embraced the Refo: ion, and was made Bishop 
of St. David’s by Edward VI.; suffered martyrdom 
under in 1555. 

, a broadsword bearing the name of Andrea 
Ferrara, one of the Italian family famous in the 
shih | & and 17th centuries for the quality of their 
SWwO: 

FERRARA, a fortified and walled Italian city, capital 
of the province of the name, situated on a low and 
marshy plain between the dividing branches of the 
Po, 30 m. from the Adriatic; it has many fine 
ecclesiastical buildings and a university founded 
in 1264, with a library of some 100,000 vols., but only 
a handful of students; a fine old Gothic castle, 
the residence of the Estes (qg.v.), still stands; it was 
the birthplace of Savonarola, and the sometime 
dwelling-place of Tasso and Atiosto ; once populous 
and prosperous, it has now fallen into decay. 

FERRARI, GAUDENZIO, Italian painter and sculptor, 
born in Valduggia, in Piedmont : ; studied at Rome 
under Raphael; many of his paintings and frescoes 
wre to be found in the Lombard galleries, and 
principally in Milan; his work is characterised by 
bold an& accurate drawing, inventiveness, and 
strong colouring, but it somewhat lacks the softer 
qualities of his art (1484-1546). 

FERRARI, PAOLO, Italian dramatist, born in Modena ; 
produced his first play at the age of 25 ; his numerous 
works, chiefly comedies, and all marked by a fresh 
and piquant style, are the finest product of the 
modern Italian drama; in 1860 he was appointed 
professor of History at Modena and afterwards at 

ilan; his dramatic works have been published in 
14 vols. (1822-1889). 

FERRER, FRANCISCO, rationalist and advanced 
thinker, and founder with Haeckel of the Inter- 
national League ; executed as leader of the Barcelona 
revolt of 1909 (1859-1909). 

» JAMES FREDERICK, a metaphysician of 
singular ability and originality, born in Edinburgh ; 
after graduating at Oxford was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1832; but under the influence of Sir W. 
Hamilton, metaphysics became his dominant 
interest, and he found an outlet for his views in the 
pages of Blackwood by a paper on ‘ ‘ Consciousness,” 
which attracted the attention of Emerson; in 
1842 was appointed professor of History in Edin- 
burgh University, and three years later of Moral 
Philosophy in St. Andrews; published the “ Insti- 
tutes of Metaphysics,’’ a lucid exposition of the 
Berkleian philosophy, and ‘ Lectures on Greek 
Philosophy,” and edited the works of his uncle and 
father-in-law, Christopher North (1808-1864). 

FERRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTON, a Scottish novelist, 
aunt of the preceding, born in Edinburgh, where 
her life was chiefly spent, her father being Clerk in 
the Court of Session, and a colleague of Sir Walter 
Scott; her novels, ‘‘ Marriage,’”’ ‘‘ The Inheritance,”’ 
and ‘‘ Destiny,” &c., are rich in humour and faith- 
ful in their pictures of Scottish life and character ; 
Scott hel& her in high esteem, and kept up a warm 
friendship with her till his death (1782-1854). 

FERROL, a strongly fortified seaport in Galicia, Spain, 
10 m. NE. of Coruna, on a narrow inlet of the sea 
which forms a splendid harbourage, narrow at the 
entrance and capacious within, and defended by 
two forts; it possesses one of the largest Spanish 
naval arsenals; manufactures linen and cotton, and 
exports corn, brandy, and sardines. 

FERRY, JULES FRANCOIS CAMILLE, a distinguished 
French statesman, born in Saint Die, in the Vosges ; 
called to the Paris bar ing 1854, he speedily plunged 
into the politics of the time, and offered uncom- 
promising opposition to the party of Louis Napoleon ; 
as a member of the Corps Législatif he opposed the 
war with Prussia, but as central mayor of Paris 
rendered signal service during the siege by the 
Germans; during his tenure of office as Minister 
of Public Instruction in 1879 was instrumental in 
bringing about the expulsion of the Jesuits; as 
Prime Minister in 1880 and again in 1883-1885 he 
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inaugurated a spirited colonial policy, which involved 
France in war in Madagascar, and brought about 
his own downfall (1832-1893). 


FESCENNINE VERSE, an early form of Italian poetry, 
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eminent French ecclesiastic, bk bed 
in Ajaccio, ‘the Seo of Napoleon’s mott 
was educated for the Church, but, on the outbr 
of the Revolution, joined the revolutionaries as 
Sorcerer 3 ;  ¢co-operated with his ustriou 
nephew in restoring Catholicism in France, ar 
became in 1802 archbishop of Lyons, and a cardina 
in 1803; as ambassador at Rome in 1804 he we 
the Pope’ s favour, and brought about a mon 
friendly understanding between him and Napoleo 
later he lost favour with the emperor, and retire 
to Lyons, whence in 1814 he fled to Rome, there te 
end his life ; was a lover of art, and left a magnificer 
collection of pictures (1763-1839). 


FESTUS, the name of a poem by Philip James Beal ile y 


(¢.v.), ‘first published in 1839, but extended, to 
times its length later, a poem that on its 
duction produced no small sensation. 

, SEXTUS POMPEIUS, a Latin grammarian 
of probably the 3rd century ; noted for an epitome 
of a great work by Verrius Flaccus on the ae 
and derivation of Latin words, which, altho 
only a portion of it exists, is regarded as an mth 
document, and is preserved at Naples. 

FETICHISM, the worship of a fetich, or fetish, 
object superstitiously invested with divine 
demoniac power, and as such regarded with awe and 
worshipped; the word is from the Portuguese 
feitico, magic. 

FEUCHTWANGER, LION, German author. Born 
Munich and educated there and in Berlin, he 
came before public notice with his ‘* Jew ‘Siiss,” a 
book which told graphically of 18th-century 


Germany, and had a phenomenal sale in 1927 all ; 


aks the — later he wrote ‘“* The Ugly Duchess” 
1884- 
FEUDALISM, or the Feudal system, that system 


which prevailed in Europe during the Middle Ages ° 


and in England from the Norman Conquest, by 
which vassals held their lands from the lord- 
superior on condition of military service when 


required. 

FEUERBACH, LUDWIG ANDREAS, German philo- 
sopher, son of the succeeding, born in Landshut; 
studied theology at Hiedelberg, but coming under 
the influence of Hegel went to Berlin and devoted 
himself to philosophy; after failing in an attempt 
to support himself by lecturing in Erlangen, he was 
fortunate in his marriage, and upon his wife’s means 
lived a retired and studious life at Bruckberg ; in his 
philosophy, which is a degeneracy and finally total 
departure from Hegel, he declines to find a higher 
sanction for morality than man’s own conception 
of right and wrong as based on a doctrine of 
Hedonism (q.v.); his chief work, on the nature of 
Christianity, which was translated into English by 
George Eliot, is extravagant in its departure from 
orthodox lines of thought; his influence has been 
trifling outside his own country (1804-18729. 

FEUERBACH, PAUL JOHANN ANSELM VON, a 
highly distinguished criminal jurist, borin Jena 
where he studied philosophy and law; at 23 came 
into prominence by a vigorous criticism of Hobbes’s 
theory on civil power; and soon afterwards, in 
lectures on criminal jurisprudence, he set forth his 
famous theory, that in administering justice judges 
should be strictly limited in their decisions by the 
penal code; this new doctrine gav@ rise to a party 
called ‘‘ Rigorists,’’ who supported his theory; he 
held professorships in Jena and in Kiel, and in 1804 
was appointed to an official post in Munich ; in 1814 
he became president of the Court of Appeal at 
Anspach ; his chief work was the framing of a penal 
code for Bavaria which became a model for several 
other countries (1775-1833). 

FEULLLANS, a reformed brotherhood of Cistercian 
monks, founded in 1577 by Jean de la Barriére, 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery at Feuillans, in 
Languedoc. The movement thus organised was & 
protest against the laxity which had crept into the 
Church, and probably received some stimulus from 
the Reformation, which was then in progress. The 
Feuillans settled in a convent in the Rue St. Honoré, 
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which in after years became the meeting- 
a revolutionary club, which took the name 
iillans; founded in 1790 by Lafayette, le 


those classes, whose 

'S Were more moderate than those of the Jacobins. 

. mee not hold out against the flood of revo- 
violence, and on March 28, 1791, a mob 

their place of meeting and dispersed them. 

FE , OCTAVE, a celebrated French novelist, 

_ born in Saint-Lé, in La Manche ; started his literary 
career as one of Dumas’ assistants, but made his 
first independent success in the Revue des Deux 

Mondes by a series of tales, romances, &c., begun 

1848; in 1862 he was elected a member of the 
emy, and Jjater became librarian to Louis 

Napoleon; his novels, of which ‘“‘ Le Roman d’un 

Jeune Homme Pauvre ” and “ Sibylle ” are the most 

noted, are graceful in style, and reveal considerable 

ec force, but often lapse into sentimentality 
gi Regal 

Z, the largest city in Morocco, of which it is the 
second capital; is surrounded by walls and prettily 
situated in the valley of the Sebu, a stream which 
flows through its centre and falls into the Atlantic 

- 100 m. to the E. It has been for many centuries 

| one of the most important of the sacred cities of the 
Moslem; has many fine mosques, the Sultan’s 
palace, and an important university; is yet a busy 
commercial centre, although signs of decay appear 
all over the city, and carries on an active caravan 
trade with Central Africa. ; 

, an Italian province lying to the S. of Libya, 
to which it is politically united; in character par- 
takes of the desert region to which it belongs, being 
almost wholly composed of barren sandy plateaux, 
with here and there an oasis in the low valleys, 
where some attempt at cultivation is made. The 
people, who belong to the Berber stock, are Moham- 
medans, honest, but lazy and immoral. Murzuk is 
the chief town. 

an expression in Scottish law given to the 
prices of grain which are determined by the respective 
sheriffs in the various counties assisted by juries. 
The Court for “ striking the fiars’” is held towards 
the end of February in accordance with Acts of 
Sederunt of the Court of Session. The prices fixed 
are used in the settling of contracts where no prices 
have been determined upon, e.g. in fixing stipends 
of ministers of the Church of Scotland, and are 
found useful in other ways. 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB, a celebrated German 
philosopher, born in Upper Lusatia; a man of an 
intensely thoughtful and noble nature; studied 
theology at Jena, and afterwards philosophy ; 
became a disciple of Kant, and paid homage to him 
personally at Konigsberg; was appointed professor 
of Philosophy at Jena, where he enthusiastically 
preached a system which broke away from Kant, 
which goes under the name of “ Transcendental 
Idealism,’”’ and which he published in his “* Wissen- 
schaftslehre ’’ and his ‘“‘ System der Sittenlehre ”’ ; 
oblige@ to resign his chair at Jena on a charge of 
atheism, he removed to Berlin, where he rose into 

* favour y his famous “‘ Address to the Germans ” 
against the tyranny of Napoleon, and after a pro- 
fessorate in Erlangen he became head of the New 
University, and had for colleagues such men as 
Wolff, Humboldt, Scheiermacher, and Neander; 
he fell a victim to the War of Independence which 
followed, dying of fever caught through his wife 
and her nursimg of patients in the hospitals, which 
Were crowded with the wounded; besides his more 
esoterico-philosophical works, he was the author of 
four of a popular cast, which are worthy of all regard, 
on “The Destiny of Man,’ “ The Nature of the 
Scholar, ” “ The Characteristics of the Present Age,” 
and “‘ The Way to the Blessed Lige ’’ (1762-1814). 

FICHTELGEBIRGE, a mountain chain in North-East 
Bavaria, so called from its having once been covered 
with pines, Fichtel meaning a pine. In its valleys 
rise the Elbe, Rhine, and Danube; considerable 
quantities of iron, copper, and lead are found, which 
give rise to a smelting industry, while mother-of- 
pearl is obtained from the streams. The climate is 
cold and damp, but the district has of late become a 
favourite resort of tourists. 
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FIELDING ¢ a 


FICINO, MARSILIO, an eminent Italian | latonist, 
born in Florence; in Lae became president of a 
Platonic school, ‘found Medici. 
where he spent many years sp i 
the doctrines of Plato. and, undead. ancient Hhilo- 


under the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici was 
appointed to the canonry of Florence Cathedral ; 

his religious beliefs were a strange blend of Platonism 
and Christianity, but were the foundation of a pure 
life, while his interest in classical studies helped 
considoantly to further the Renaissance (1433- 

FIDELIO, a celebrated opera by Beethoven, and his 
only one. 

FI’DES, the Roman goddess of fidelity, or steadfast 

adherence to promises and engagements. Numa 
built a shrine for her worship and instituted a 
festival in her hofiour; in later times a temple 
containing a statue of her dressed in white adjoined 
the temple of Jupiter, on the Capitol at Rome. 

FIELD, CYRUS WEST, brother of the following, born 
in Stockbridge, Massachusetts ; was first a successful 
paper manufacturer, but turning his attentior™to 
submarine telegraphy was instrumental in estab- 
lishing cable communication between land and 
America, and founded the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company in 1856; on the successful laying of the 
1866 cable, since which time communication between 
the Old and New Worlds has never been inter- 
rupted, he was awarded a gold medal and the 
thanks of the nation; afterwards interested himself 
in developing the overhead railway in New York 
(1819-1892). 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY, an eminent American jurist, 
born in Haddam, Connecticut; for 57 years a 
prominent member of the New York bar, during 
which time he brought about judiciary reforms, 
and drew up, under Government directions, political, 
civil, and penal codes; interested himself in inter- 
national law, and laboured to bring about an 
international agreement whereby disputes might 
be settled by arbitration and war done away with; 
was President of the London Peace Congress in 1890 
(1805-1894). 

OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, a plain near 
Guisnes, where Henry VIII. had an interview with 
Francis I.; was so called from the magnificence 
displayed on the occasion on the part of both 
sovereigns and their retinue. 

FIELDING, COPLEY, an eminent English water- 
colour painter; became secretary and treasurer, 
and finally president of the Society of Water-Colour 
Painters (1787-1855). 

FIELDING, HENRY, a famous novelist, who has been 
styled by Scott ‘‘ the father of the English novel,”’ 
born at Sharpham Park, Glastonbury, son of 
General Edmund Fielding and a cousin of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu (q.v.); was educated at 
Eton and at Leyden, where he graduated in 1728; 
led for some years a dissipated life in London, and 
achieved some celebrity by the prod ction of a 
series of comedies and farces, now sunk in%o oblivion ; 
in 1735 he married Miss Charlotte Cradock, and 
after a brief experiment as a theatre lessee studied 
law at the Middle Temple, and was called to the 
bar; literature was, however, his main pursuit, 
and in 1742 he came to the front with ‘“ Joseph 
Andrews,” a burlesque on Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela,” 
in which his powers as a novelist first showed them- 
selves; in 1743 followed three volumes of ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies,”’ including ‘‘ Jonathan Wild’’; after his 
wife’s death he turned again to law, but in 1745 we 
find him once more eng®&ged in literature as editor 
of the True Patriot and afterwards of the Jacobite’s 
Journal; ‘“‘ Tom Jones,” his masterpiece, appeared 
in 1749, and three years later ‘‘ Amelia ’’ ; journalism 
and his duties as a justice of the peace occupied him 
till 1754, when ill-health forced him abroad to 
Lisbon, where he died and was buried. Fielding is 
a master of a fluent, virile, and attractive style ; 
his stories move with an easy and natural vigour, 
and are brimful of humour and kindly satire, while 
his characters in their lifelike humanness, with all 
their foibles and frailties, are a marked contrast to 
the buckram and conventional figures of his con- 
temporary Richardson ; something of the laxity of 
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his times, however, fis its way into his , and 

renders them no sere palatable re to 
t-da dh (1 

Y THE, a war symbol in the shape of a 

ck divped in animal blood, formerly sent from 

aes o village among the Highland clans as a 


call to arms. 
FIESCHI, COUNT, a Genoese of illustrious family who 
conspired against Andrea Doria, but whose plot 
was frustrated on the eve of its fulfilment by his 
falling into the sea and being drowned as he stepped 
full-armed from one of his ships into another (1523- 


1547). 

FIESCHI, JOSEPH MARCO, a Corsican conspirator; 
served under Murat and in Russia in 1812; obtained 
a government post in 1830, and in consequence of 
his discharge from this five years later he, by means 
of an infernal machine, made an _ unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate Louis* Philippe, for which, 
along with his accomplices, he was tried and executed 
(1790-1836). 

LE, a small town, 3 m. from Florence, where 
the wealthy Florentines have villas, and near which 
@ra Angelico lived as a monk. 


FIFE, a maritime county in the E. of Scotland, which 


juts out if#to the North Sea and is washed by the Firths 
of Tay and Forth on its N. and S. shores respec- 
tively, thus forming a small peninsula; has for the 
most part a broken and hilly surface, extensively 
cultivated, however, while the ‘‘ How of Fife,” 
watered by the Eden, is a fertile valley, richly 
wooded; valuable coal deposits are worked in the 
S. and W.; -its long coastline is studded with 
picturesque towns, many of them of ancient date, 
a circumstance which led James VI. to describe the 
county as ‘‘a beggar’s mantle fringed with gold ”’ ; 
it is associated with much that is memorable in 
Scottish history. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN, a set of fanatics of extreme 


levelling tendencies, who, towards the close of the 
Protectorate, maintained that Jesus Christ was 
about to reappear on the earth to establish a fifth 
monarchy that would swallow up and forcibly 
suppress all that was left of the four preceding— 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Roman; their standard exhibited the lion of the 
tribe of Judah couchant, with the motto, ‘‘ Who 
will rouse him up?” Some of them conspired to 
murder the Protector, but were detected and 
imprisoned till after his death. 

FIGARO, a name given by the French dramatist 
Beaumarchais to a cunning and intriguing barber 
who figures in his ‘‘ Barbier de Seville”’ and his 
“Mariage de Figaro,’”’ and who has since become 
the type of all such characters. Several operas 
have been written on these comedies, notably by 
Mozart and Rossini. The name has been adopted 
by various journals in England and in France. 
FIGUIER, LOUIS, a popular writer on scientific 
subjects, born in Montpellier, where he became 
professor of Pharmacy in 1846, later removing 
to Paris; his voluminous writings, including ‘‘ The 
Ocean World” and “ Reptiles and Birds,’’ have 
done much to popularise science; they comprise 
a volume on alchemy and one in defence of immor- 
tality; many of these have been received with 
favour in England (1819-1894). 

FIJI, a group of islands in the 8. Pacific Ocean, known 
also as the Viti Islands; they lie between 15°—22° §. 
lat. and 176° E.-178° W. long., and are a dependency 
of Britain; sighted by Tasman in 1643, though first 
discovered, properly speaking, by Cook in 1773, 
came first into prominence in 1858, when the 
sovereignty was offeredgto Mngland and declined, 
but in 1874 were taken over and made a crown 
colony ; they number over two hundred islands, of 
which some eighty are inhabited, Viti Levu and 
Vanua Levu being by far the largest; Suva is the 
capital; sugar, cotton, vanilla, tea, and coffee are 
cultivated, besides fruit. 

FILDES, SIR LUKE, artist, born in Lancashire ; made 
his mark first as a designer of woodcuts ; contributed 
to various magazines and illustrated books, notably 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Edwin Drood”’ ; his most noted 
pictures are ‘‘ Applicants for a Casual Ward,” ‘‘ The 
Widower,”’ and *‘ The Doctor’’; he was made an 
R.A. in 1887 (1844-1927). 


e name given to bupcanens 


(usually gold or silver) wire into lace-like patterns; 
the art is of ancient date, and was skilfully practised 
by the Etruscans and Egyptians, as well as 
Central Asia and India. 3 

FILIOQUE CONTROVERSY, a controversy which 
ended in the disruption of the Western from th 
Eastern Church on the question*whether the Spiri 
proceeded from the Father and the Son or from th 
Father only, the Western maintaining the former 
and the Eastern the latter. 

FILLAN, ST., a name borne by two Scottislt saints: 
(1) the son of a Munster prince, lived in the 8 
century, was first abbot of the monastery on 
Holy Loch in Argyll, and afterwards laboured - 
Strathfillan, Perthshire; some of his relics are to 
be seen in the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum : 
(2) or Faolan, known as “the leper,” had his 
church at the end of Loch Earn, Pe _— 
healing well and chair are associated with his name, 

FILLMORE, MILLARD, President of the United States 
from 1850 to 1853, succeeding Zachary Taylor; 
became unpopular over the Fugitive Slave Law. 

ACT, a measure passed in 1927 making it com- 
pulsory for British cinemas to show a certain quota 
of home-produced films. 

Y JOHN, Lord John Russell, from his 
complacently pronouncing the Reform Bill of 1832 © 
a ] measure. 

FINCH, HENEAGE, FIRST EARL OF NOTTINGHAM, — 
Lord Chancellor of England, born in Kent, studied 
at Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1645; at the 
Restoration he was appointed Solicitor-General, 
and took an active part in prosecuting the regicides : 
in 1670 he became Attorney-General, and in 1675 © 
Lord Chancellor; he presided as Lord High Steward 
at the trial of Stafford in 1680, and pronounced 
ce in a speech of great eloquence (1621- 

FINDLATER, ANDREW, encyclopedist, born near 
Aberdour, in Aberdeenshire, of humble parentage ; 
graduated at Aberdeen, and became a schoolmaster 
at Tillydesk, and afterwards held the post of head- 
master of Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen; in 1853 
joined the staff of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh, and became eventually editor of the 
first edition of their encyclopedia (1861-1868) ; 
amongst other work done for the Messrs. Chambers 
were various manuals on astronomy, geography, &c.; 
ase man of wide and accurate scholarship (1810- 

FINGAL, or FIONN, the great hero of Gaelic mythology ~ 
represented by Ossian (qg.v.) to have ruled over the 
kingdom of Morven, which may be said to fave been 
then co-extensive with Argyllshire and the West 
Highlands ; in ballad literature he is repyesented 4s 
belonging also to Ireland. 

FINGAL’S CAVE, a remarkable cave of basaltic 
formation on the coast of the Isle of Staffa (¢.v.); | 
entrance to the cave is effected in boats through a 
natural archway 42 ft. wide and 66 ft. high, and the © 
pet a the floor of this great hall to a distance 
ra) ; yh 

FINISTERRE, or FINISTERE (French for “land's | 
end ’’), the most westerly department of France, © 
washed on the N. by the English Channel, and on 
the S. and W. by the Atlantic; has a rugged and 
broken coastline, but inland presents a picturesque | 
appearance with tree-clad hills and fertile valleys; 7 
the climate is Gamp, and there is a good deal of 
marshy land ; mines of silver, lead, &c., are wrought, 
and quarries of marble and granite; fishing is 7 
largely engaged in; and the manufacture of linen, 

canvas and pottery, are important industries, ' 
while large quantities of grain are raised. 

FINISTERRE, or FINISTERE, CAPE, in north- west | 
Spain, the scene of several naval engagements | 
between the French and British. 


i 


FI AY, GEORGE, a distinguished historian, born in 


4 
| 


blic on the gulfs of Finland and 
»eded by the Swedes to Russia in 1809, and 
ndependent, The coastline is deeply indented, 
ringed with small islands; the interior, chiefly 
wed with small islands ; the interior, et and 
“furnished with lakes, many of which are 


fishing is an extensive industry, 
than 80 kinds of fish are found in the 
coast waters. The country was 
divided into eight counties, and & governed 
Diet, the reigning R em- 
Education ~~ saishly 
and "Finnish are the two 
languages of the tountry, Russian being practically 
unknown. There is an excellent Saga literature, 
and the of a modern literature. The 

mns came under the dominion of the Swedes in 
: igth and 13th centuries, and were by them 
Xt 


Faversham, Kent, but of Scottish parents : received 
@ university training at Glasgow and Gottingen, 
i in 1822 went to Greece, where he met Byron 
d fought in the War of Independence; hence- 
Greece became his home, and there, after an 
unavailing effort to promote agriculture, he betook 
lf to a studious life and to writing the history 
his adopted country; his valuable history, pub- 
lished in various parts, traces the national life of 
Greece from 146 B.c. to A.D. 1864 (1799-1875). 
a province of Norway, lying in the extreme 
N., with a rocky and indented coast and a barren 
and mountainous interior; fishing is the main 
industry of the inhabitants, who are chiefly Lapps. 


_ FINNS, the native inhabitants of Finland, and originally 


of the districts in Sweden and Norway as well, are 
of the Mongolian type, and were settled in Europe 
before the arrival of the Slavic and Teutonic races. 

FINSEN, NIELS RYBERG, physician, born in Faroe 
Isles; studied anatomy at Copenhagen, and was one 
of the first to experiment with light rays in certain 
diseases, such as smallpox and lupus; was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1903 (1860-1904). 

FIORDS, deep indentations forming inlets of the sea, 
especially on the coast of Norway, overlooked by 
high mountains and precipitous cliffs. 

FPIR-BOLG, one of the earliest people to colonise 
Treland, traditionally believed to have come from 
Greece ; became in time the serf population; for 
their history, see OSSLAN. 

FIRDAUSI, or FIRDUSI, the pseudonym of Abuw’l 
Kasim Mansur, the great poet of Persia, born near 
Tis, in Khorassan; flourished in the 10th century 
B.C. ; spent 30 years in writing the ‘“‘ Shah Nama” 
(Book of Kings), a national epic, but having been 
cheated out of the reward promised by Sultan 
Mahmud, he gave vent to bitter satire against his 
royal master and fled the court; for some time he 
led a wandering life, till at length he returned to his 
birthplace, where he died ; a complete translation of 
his great, poem exists in French. 

OF “LONDON, THE, lasted for four days in 
Sept., 1666, and is vividly described in Pepys’ diary. 
Some 13,000 houses and 90 churches, including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, were burnt, and practically 
the whole of the City from the Tower to the Temple 
was razed to the ground. 

WORSHIP, worship of fire, especially as em- 
bodied in the ‘sun, viewed as the'most express and 
emphatic exhibition of beneficent divine power. 

NT, a name given to the vault of the sky 
conceived as a solid substance studded with stars, 
80 applied in the Vulgate. 

» @® Persian word denot a mandate or 
decree; among the Turks the term is applied to 
Such decrees as issue from the Ottoman Porte, and 

to passports, the right of signing which lay 
with the Sultan or a Pasha; the word is also used 
in India to denote a permit to trade. 

, ST., bishop of Amiens, who suffered martyr- 
dom in 287. Festival, Sept. 25. 

FIRST GENTLEMAN OF EUROPE, George IV., so 
nhained from his fine style and manners. 
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FITCH (oe 


en MARK, Sheffield (sie-i880). and 
M T 3 JOHANN opt t; an imitator 


ie —e a JA a Se at the same 
time a loyal adherent of Luther and enemy of, the 

\eauihe (1545-1589). 

EMIL, German chemist, professor at 
Berlin; he carried out much research on dyes, 
proteins, and sugars, and discovered phenyl hydra- 
zine ; his extensive work in organic chemistry must 
rank as classical for all time (1852- ‘¥ 

FISCHER, ERNST KUNO BERTHOLD, a German 
historian of philosophy, born in Sandewalde, 
Silesia; as a student of Erdmann at Halle he was 
smitten with the love of philosophy, and mee his 
life to the study of it; after uating he went 
to Heidelberg and there established himself as a 
private lecturer, in % hich capacity he was eminently 
successful, but in 1853 was deprived of his status 
by Government, probably on account of the alleged 
Pantheistic trend of his teaching ; in 1856, however, 
he was elected to the chair of Philosophy in Jena, 
and 16 years later was called back to Heidelberg,as 
Zeller’s successor; his chief work is a ‘‘ History of 
Modern Philosophy ”’ (1824-1907). 

FISHER, ANDREW, Australian politician. Of Scottish 
birth, he emigrated in 1882 after working in the 
mines, became a Labour M.P. for his State and 
later for the Commonwealth. In 1904 he was 
Minister of Trade, and later became leader of the 
Labour Party. In 1908, from 1910 to 1913, and in 
1914 he was Prime Minister. He left Australian 
politics in 1915 to become High Commissioner in 
London (1862-1928). 

FISHER, HERBERT ALBERT LAURENS, British 
politician. After a brilliant career as historian and 
educationist he was made Minister of Education 
in 1916 and was responsible for the Education Act 
of 1918 (1865- ). 

FISHER, JOHN, bishop of Rochester, born in Beverley ; 
was distinguished at Cambridge, and became 
chaplain and confessor to the Countess of Richmond, 
Henry VII.’s mother, who had him appointed 
professor of Divinity at his alma mater ; in 1504 he 
was elected Chancellor of the University and made 
bishop of Rochester, but incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure by opposing Henry VIII.’s divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon, and by upholding the Pope’s 
supremacy ; became involved in the deceptions of 
Elizabeth Barton, maid of Kent, and was sent to 
the Tower in 1534 for refusing to take the oath of 
succession ; was created a cardinal, but was beheaded 
by order of the king ere his hat arrived ; was beatified 
in 1886 (1459-1535). 

FISHER, JOHN, 1ST BARON OF KILVERSTONE, 
admiral. He entered the navy at the age of 13, 
** penniless, friendless, and forlorn,’’ and saw service 
in the Crimean war, in China, and at Alexandria. 
He represented the navy at the Hague conference 
of 1899, was commander of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
and in 1902 became Second Lord of the Admiralty. 
For six years from 1904 he was First Led, and in 
that office overhauled the navy and introduced 
Dreadnoughts, battle-cruisers, and submarines. 
Resigning in 1910,the was reappointed at the out- 
break of the Great War, but finally resigned in 1915 
owing to differences of opinion with Winston 
Churchill and Asquith, principally on the Dardanelles 
campaign (1841-1920). 

FISKE, JOHN, American writer, born in Hartford, 
Conn., U.S.; studied at Harvard: in 1869 lectured 
at his old university as a Positivist, and was under- 
librarian from 1872 to 1®79; he is the author of a 
number of works on Darwinism, American history, 
philosophy, &c. (1842-1901). 

FITCH, JOHN, an American inventor, born in Con- 
necticut ; led a life of adventure, at one time acting 
as gunsmith to the American revolutionaries and 
at another falling into the hands of Indians whilst 
trading in the West; in 1785 he brought out a 
model steam-boat with side wheels, and in 1788 and 
in 1790 constructed larger vessels, one of the latter 
being for some time employed as a passenger boat ; 
some of his plans are said to have fallen into Robert 
Fulton’s hands and given him the idea of his steam- 
ship; disheartened by the ill-success of a trip 


FITZ-BOODLE 


to France, he committed suicide at Bardstown, 
Kentucky (1743-1798). 4 
BITZ-BOODLE, GEORGE, Thackeray’s pseudonym in 
‘raser’s Magazine, 

FITZGERALD, EDWARD, English scholar, born in 
Stffolk; at Cambridge, where he graduated in 1830, 
he formed close friendships with James Spedding 
and Thackeray, and afterwards was on intimate 
terms with Carlyle and Tennyson; his life was 
quietly spent in his country residence in Suffolk, 
varied by yachting expeditions and visits to London, 
where he made the round of his friends; his first 
book, ‘*‘ Euphranor,” a dialogue on youth, appeared 
when he was 42, “‘ Polonius”’ followed and some 
Spanish translations, but his fame rests on his 
translations of Persian poetry, and especially on his 
rendering of the 11th-century poet, Omar Khayyam 
(1809-1883). ras 

FITZGERALD, LADY, a daughter of Egalité and 
Mme. Genlis, called Pamela; distinguished for her 
beauty and enthusiasm for liberty, she became the 
wife of Lord Fitzgerald, the Irish patriot (q.v.); 
d. 1831. 

FNWZGERALD, LORD EDWARD, the younger son of 
the Duke of Leinster, born at Carlton Castle, near 
Dublin ;“spent his early years in France; joined 
the English army and served with distinction in 
the American War; in 1784 he was elected to the 
Trish Parliament, and opposed the English Govern- 
ment; was attracted to France by the Revolution, 
but returned to Ireland and joined the United 
Irishmen in 1796, and began plotting the rising of 
1798 ; his scheme was betrayed, and he was arrested 
in Dublin after a determined resistance, during 
which he received wounds of which he died in prison 
(1763-1798). ; 

FITZHERBERT, MRS., a Roman Catholic lady, 
maiden name Maria Anne Smythe, with whom, 
after her second widowhood, George IV., while 
Prince of Wales, contracted a secret marriage in 
1785, which, however, under the Royal Marriage 
Act, was declared invalid (1756-1837). 

FITZROY, EDWARD ALGERNON, British politician. 
Entering the House of Commons in 1900 as a Con- 
servative, he was made Speaker in 1928 (1869-— . 

FITZROY, ROBERT, admiral, navigator, and meteoro- 
logist, born at Ampton Hall, near Bury St. 
Edmunds; entered the navy at 14, and in 1828— 
1830 conducted a survey of the coasts of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego, a work he continued while 
commanding the Beagle (1831-1836), in which 
Darwin accompanied him; in 1843-1845 was 
governor of New Zealand ; in his later years devoted 
himself to meteorology, and, on the retired list, 
rose to be vice-admiral; published accounts of his 
voyages, &c.; under pressure of work his mind 
gave way, and he committed suicide (1805-1865). 

FITZWILLIAM, WILLIAM, EARL, a politician of 

teorge the Third’s time; the excesses of the French 

Revolution caused him to come over from the 
Whigs and support Pitt; favoured Catholic emanci- 
pation during his Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, but 
was rec@iled; held office under Grenville in 1806, 
and took some part in the Reform Bill agitation of 
the day (1748-1833). 

FIUME, a port of importance, on the Adriatic, at 
the rocky entrance of the Fiumara, 40 m. SE. of 
Trieste ; a new town of spacious and colonnaded 
streets and many fine buildings has grown up on the 
ground sloping down from the old town; has an 
excellent harbour, and fiourishing industries in 
paper, torpedoes, tobacco, &c., besides being the 
entrepot of an important and increasing commerce. 
For some years after the Great War its ownership 
was a matter of dispute between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia; it was seized in 1918 by irregular Italian 
troops under D’Annunzio (@.v.), the airman-poet, 
who held it for nearly two years before the treaty 
of Rapallo made the place a Free State in 1920. 
After Fiume had again been occupied by Italian 
troops the Free State came to an end in 1924, al d 
the port was made the capital of the Italian province 

naro. : 

FIVE MILE ACT, passed in 1665, prohibited dissenters 
from preaching within five miles of a town. It was 


apealed in 1689. 
FLACIUS, or VLACICH, MATTHIAS, 


« t 


surnamed 


~ - 


+ 
FLANDERS 
Bertie mages 2 ear 


thon ; rofessor of the Old Testame 

Scriptures at sts ag but four years later le 

his position on account of certain attacks he m 

on Melanchthon; subsequently he was 

professor at Jena, but was again depose 
heterodox notions on original sin; died in povert; 
was author of an ecclesiastical history and 
works (1520-1575). 

FLAG. The earliest symbols by which itive 
peoples distinguished themselves were undoubted 
totems (g.v.); from these and the later images ¢ 
badges of wood or metal carried by the ancie 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks developed 
Roman military standard; according to Livy, 
vexillum, or cavalry flag, wa# a piece of 
attached to a cross-bar at the end of a spear. 
England the first national banners had p 
significance, the present Union Flag being cc 
posed of the allied crosses of St. George, St*Andrew 
and St. Patrick. The subject of national standards 
their history and associations is dealt with fully in 
W. J. Gordon’s “ Flags of the World.” 

FLAGELLANTS, a set of medieval fanatics, who 
arose in Italy in 1260, and subsequently ap 
in other quarters of Europe, and who thought by 
self-flagellation to atone for sin and avert divine 
judgment, hoping by a limited number of stripes 
to compensate for a century of scourgings; 
practice arose at a time when it was reckoned tha 
the final judgment of the world was at hand. i 

FLAHAULT DE LA BILLARDERIE, AUGUSTE 
CHARLES JOSEPH, COMTE DE, a French soldier 
and diplomatist, born in Paris; was aide-de-camp 
to Napoleon, and for distinguished services in the 
Peninsular war and at Leipzig was made a general 
and count; fought at Waterloo, and two years 
later married Margaret Elphinston, who by in- © 
heritance became Baroness Keith; he was am- | 
bassador at the Courts of Venice (1841-1848) and © 
at London (1860) (1785-1870). 

FLAMBARD, RANULPH, a Norman who came over — 
with the Conqueror to England and became chaplain — 
to William Rufus, whom he abetted and pandered — 
to in his vices, in return for which, and a heavy 
sum he paid, he was in 1099 made bishop of Durham; ~ 
founder of Christchurch College, Oxford; d. 1128. 4 

OYANT, the name given, from the flame-like © 
windings of its tracery, to a florid style of archi- © 
tecture in vogue in France during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

S, priests elected in Rome by the people and 
consecrated by the chief pontiff to the service of a 
particular god, such as Jupiter, Mars, &c. 

S, CAIUS, a Roman tribune and consul, 
who constructed the Flaminian Way; perished at © 
Lake Trasimene, where he was defeated by Hannibal © 
in the Second Punic War, 217 B.c. 

S, TITUS QUINTUS, a Roman consul, who © 
defeated Philip of Macedon and proclaimed the © 
freedom of Greece; it was his close neighbourhood ~ 
to Hannibal that induced the latter to tafxe poison — 
rather than fall into his hands (230-174 B.c.). 1 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN, the first astronomer-royal 
England, born near Derby; his devotion 
astronomy gained him the favour of Sir Jonas © 
Moore, who was the means of getting him the ~ 
appointment of astronomer-royal in 1675; from | 
the Observatory of Greenwich, specially built for | 
his use, he catalogued the fixed stars and supplied | 
Newton with useful information, bearing on his © 
lunar theory ; in 1675 he took holy orders, and was 
presented to the living of Burstow in Surrey, which 
he held till his death (1646-1719). 

FLANDERS, the land of the Flemings, borders upon ~ 
the North Sea; formerly extended from the Scheldt | 
to the Somme, and included, besides the present — 
Belgian provinces of East and West Flanders, part 
of Zealand, and also of Artois, in France; the | 
ancient county dates from 862, in which year Charles © 
the Bold of France, as suzerain, raised it to the | 
status of a sovereign county, and bestowed it upon | 
his son Baldwin I.; it has successively belonged t¢ 
Spain and Austria, and in Louis XIV.’s reign & | 
portion of it was ceded to France, now known as © 
French Flanders, while Zealand passed into the © 


DO! the new kingdom of Belgium 
From 1914 to 1918 it was the scene of the 
spating and the heaviest British losses 


N, HIPPOLYTE, a French painter, born in 
Z was a pupil of Ingres; represented the 


). 
LASH POINT, term applied to petrol, &c., to denote 
ne * on temperature at which the vapour will 


UBERT, GUSTAVE, a realistic romancer, born in 
Rouen ; author of ‘“‘ Madame Bovary,” a study of 
provincial life, vahich became the subject of a prose- 
eution, and “ Salammbo,”’ wonderful for its vigour 
_ and skill in description; he indulged in repulsive 
_ subjects (1821-1880). 

AVE, JOHN, an English Nonconformist divine of 
spiritualising tendencies, whose sermons were much 
read by pious people of his class (1630-1691). 

_ FLAVIA GENS, a famous Roman clan which produced 
b the Emperors Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
= JOHN, an eminent sculptor, born in 
York ; was brought up in London, where his father 
carried on business as a moulder of plaster figures ; 
his love of drawing and modelling soon marked 
him out as an artist, and helped by friends he 
devoted himself to art; exhibited at the age of 12, 
il and won the silver medal of the Royal Academy 
at 14; for some years he supplied the Wedgwoods 
| with designs for their famous pottery, and in 1787 
he went to Rome, which for seven years became 
his home; in 1810 became professor of Sculpture 
to the Royal Academy; besides many fine statues 
of eminent men and much exquisite work in bas- 
reliefs, he executed a series of noble designs illus- 

trating Homer, Dante, and Aschylus; he was a 

Swedenborgian by religious creed (1755-1826). 

a famous French pulpit orator, bishop 
of Nimes; his funeral orations compare with 
Bossuet’s (1632-1710). 

JAMES ELROY, British poet. A member 

of the Consular service, he used eastern life as a 

background for poems and a poetic play ‘* Hassan,”’ 

for which Delius composed incidental music (1884-— 


1915). 

MARRIAGES, clandestine marriages, sup- 
pressed in 1754, performed without licence by the 
chaplains of Fleet Prison, London. 

PRISON, a celebrated London jail in Far- 
ringdon Street; was a debtor’s prison as far back 
as the 12th century. It was demolished in 1842, 
and on its site there now stands the Congregational 
Memorial Hall. 

OOD, CHARLES, a Cromvwellian officer; 
fought as lieutenant-general against the king at 
Worcester, and acted as lord-deputy in Ireland; 
on the death of Cromwell advised the abdication of 
Richard ; d. 1692. 

FLEGE]L, EDUARD ROBERT, African explorer, born 
in Wilma, of German descent ; made three journeys 
, from sueors to explore the Niger territory, in which 
* he ma important discoveries; was suddenly 
stricken down in the last expedition (1855-1886). 

FLEISCHER, HEINRICH LEBERECHT, Orientalist, 
born in Schandau, Saxony; after a university 
training at Leipzig he undertook a catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the royal library at Dresden, and 
in 1836 becagne professor of Oriental Languages at 
Leipzig; did important work as a critical editor of 
Oriental books and MSS. (1801-1888). 

FLEMING, ARCHIBALD, Scottish divine. Became 
Minister of St. Columba’s (Church of Scotland), 
London, in 1902. He achieved considerable 
reputation as a preacher (1863-, je 

FLEMING, JOHN AMBROSE, physicist, professor at 
London University, famous for his researches in 
electrical engineering, particularly in connection 
with wireless telegraphy and telephony; inventor 
of the thermionic valve (1849- J. 

FLEMING, PAUL, a celebrated German poet, born in 
Hartenstein, Vogtland ; received a medical training 
at Leipzig, and was engaged in embassies in Russia 
and Persia; settled in Hamburg in 1639, but died 
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is of the Dutch; the samaindes wes in 1714 the following year; as a lyrist he stood in the front 
the Austrian Netherlands, and in 1831 was rank of German poets (1649-1640). 


SCHOOL, a school of painting established 
in the 15th century, to which Reubens, Vandrek, and 
Teniers belonged. 
FLESHLY SCHOOL, a name given — Robert 

Buchanan to a realistic school of poets, to which 
Rossetti, William Morris, and Swinburne belong. 

FLESSELLES, the last provost of she merchants of 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris; ‘“‘ shot by an unknown 
hand at the turn of a street’ after Fe fall of the 
Bastille (1721-1789). 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, of Saltoun, a Scottish patriot 
and politician ; after travelling on the Continent 
for four years ‘he entered the Scottish Parliament, 
but got into trouble through his opposition to 
James, Duke of York, the Royal Commissioner in 
Scotland, and fled, to Holland; his estates were 
confiscated, and for the next seven years he was a 
political refugee ; he took part in the Rye House 
Plot and in Monmouth’s invasion; his estates were 
restored in 1688, and he again sat in the Scottish 
Parliament; he was an active promoter of the 
abortive Darien Scheme, and a strong opponerft of 
the Union of 1707 (1653-1716). 

FLETCHER, GILES, an English poet, por: in London; 
was the unappreciated rector of Alderton, in Suffolk, 
and author of a fervid and imaginative poem, 
**Christ’s Victory and Triumph,’’ which won the 
admiration of Milton (1588-1623). 

FLETCHER, JOHN, English dramatist, the son of 
a bishop of London ; was left an orphan and in 
poverty ; collaborated with Beaumont (q.v.) in the 
production of the plays published under their joint 
names, and also with Massinger and Jonson (@.v.) ; 
died of the plague (1579-1625). 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS, poet, brother of Giles Fletcher 
(g.v.); was rector of Hilgay, Norfolk ; celebrated 
for his poem the ** Purple Island, or the Isle of Man,”’ 
an ingenious allegory descriptive of the human 
body—i.e. the Purple Island—and its vices and 
virtues (1582-1650). 

FLEURANT, MONSIEUR, an apothecary, a character 
in Moliére’s ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire.”’ 

FLEUR-DE-LIS (i.e. lily-flower), a badge of ultimately 
three golden fleurs-de-lis on a blue field, borne from 
a days of Clovis on their arms by the kings of 

rane 

FLEURY. ANDRE HERCULE DE, CARDINAL, French 
statesman, born in Lodéve, in ‘Languedoc ; studied 
philosophy in Paris; became a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne and almoner to the Queen and King Louis 
XIV., who subsequently made him bishop of Fréjus 
and tutor to his son Louis; in 1726 he was chosen 
Prime Minister by Louis XV., and created a 
cardinal; he carried through a successful war with 
Germany, which resulted in the acquisition of 
Lorraine by France, but, although honest and 
cautious, he cannot be styled a great statesman 
(1653-1743). 

FLEURY, CLAUDE, ABBE, an ecclesiastical historian, 
born in Paris; was at the outset of is career a 
successful advocate, but afterwards entered the 
Church; as tutor he educated various princes, 
including an illegitimate son of Louis XIV., who in 
reward appointed him to the priory of Argenteuil ; 
was chosen confessor to the young Louis XV., and 
in 1696 was elected to the Academy; his chief 
work is his great ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ’’ in 
20 vols., on which he laboured for 30 years, and the 
learning, ability, and impartiality of which procured 
for him the esteem of all parties (1640-1723). 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW, a naval officer, born in 
Lincolnshire ; explored®the coast of Australia with 
George Bass, and charted the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
experienced shipwreck and imprisonment by the 
French in Mauritius; wrote a graphic account of 
his voyage to Australia (1774-1814). 

FLINT,. (1) a maritime county of North Wales, 
between Lancashire and Denbigh, of which a 
detached portion lies to the N. of Shropshire; low 
stretches of sand form its foreshore, but inland it is 
hilly, with here and there a picturesque and fertile 
valley in which dairy-farming is extensively carried 
on; (2) a seaport on the estuary of the Dee, 13 m. 
NW. of Chester; has ruins of a castle of Edward I.’s 
time, with interesting historical associations ; in the 


FLINT 
neighbourhood are copper-works and lead and coal 


FLINT, ROBERT, a theologian, rm in Dumfriesshire ; 
an rofessor of Divinity in "Pdinbureh Universi y 
1876-1903) ; an eminent atar a vigo 
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rous 
sympathies, who took a deep 


IMPLEMENTS. See PALZZOLITHIC and 
NEOLITHIC MAN. 

FLOATING ISLANDS, are sometimes formed of masses 
of driftwood on which débris, vegetation, &c., 
gradually form a soil, but are more commonly 
portions of river banks detached by the force of the 
current when swollen and drifted out, sometimes 
as much as 100 m., to sea, carrying with them 
plants, reptiles, and larger aitimals, and thus con- 
tributing to the distribution to distant shores of 
animal and vegetable life; they are to be met with 
off the mouths of the larger American, Asian, and 
African rivers, and sometimes in inland seas and 
kes; Derwent Lake, in England, has a notable 
one, yeni sinks and Tises periodically ; they are 
also m artificially in districts subject to floods 
as asylums of refuge. 

FLODDEN, BATTLE OF, fought on Flodden Hill, a 
low spur of the Cheviots, 6 m. 8S. of Coldstream, 
between James IV. of Scotland and the English 
under the Earl of Surrey on September 9, 1513; 
it resulted in the crushing defeat of the Scots, who 
lost their king and the flower of their nobility, an 
event celebrated in Jean Elliot’s ‘‘ Flowers of the 
Forest ’’ ; a spirited account of the battle is given in 
the sixth canto of Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion.” 

FLOOD, HENRY, an Irish Nationalist, trained at 
Dublin and Oxford Universities ; entering the Irish 
Parliament, he, by his fervid oratory, soon won a 
place in the front rank of Irish politicians; in 1769 
he was put on trial for killing an opponent in a duel, 
but was acquitted ; from 1775 to 1781 he was Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland; to Grattan’s Irish Bill of 
Right he offered bitter opposition, holding it to be 
an altogether inadequate measure; in 1783 he was 
returned to the English House of Commons, but 
failed to make his mark (1732-1791). 

FLORA, goddess of flowers and gardens and the 
spring, an early Roman divinity; had in the time 
of Numa a flamen (q.v.) to herself. 

FLORENCE, a famous Italian city, situated 50 m. 
from the sea; it lies in the valley of the Arno, and 
is built on both sides of the river, but chiefly on the 
N.; the outlying suburbs are singularly beautiful, 
and are surrounded by finely wooded hills, bright 
with gay villas and charming gardens; the old city 
itself is characterised by a sombre grandness, and 
is full of fine buildings of historic and artistic interest ; 
chief amongst these is the cathedral, or Duomo, 
begun in 1298, with its grand dome and campanile 


(293 ft.), by Giotto. It is the city of Dante, 
Petrarch, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da _ Vinci, 
Boceacci® Machiavelli, Galileo, and many more 


of Italy’s great men, and has a history of exceptional 
interest: it has many fine art galleries; is an 
educational centre, and carries on a trade in straw- 
plaiting and silk. 

FLORIAN, JEAN PIERRE DE, a Freneh novelist and 


writer of fables; was the friend of Voltaire, from 
whom he received his first literary impulse; was 
the author of several romances, Plays, &c., but 
his. finest work is found in his Fables, in which 


department of literature he ranks next La Fontaine 
(1755-— 1794). 

FLORIDA, “ Land of Powers.” the most southern of 
the American States, forms a bold peninsula on the 
Bk. side of the Gulf of Mexico, and has on its eastern 
shore the Atlantic; has a coastline of 1150 m.; 
the chief physical feature is the amount of water 
surface, made up of 19 navigable rivers, and lakes 
and ponds to the number of 1200, besides swamps 
and marshes; the climate is, however, equable, and 
for the most part healthy; fruit-growing is largely 
engaged in; the timber trade flourishes, also the 
phosphate industry, and cotton and the sugar-cane 
are extensively cultivated; a successful business 
in cigar-making has also of recent years sprung up, 
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FOIX « . 
and there are valuable fisheries slang the 
wloree Was wen aati to the Union 
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southern extremity xtending fora 
wikancn of about 230 m. The islets, of which Ke 
West (a summer 
chief, were once much by the 

RIO, JOHN, the translator of Montaigne, born in 
London, of Italian parents; was a tutor of foreign 
languages for some years at Oxford, and in 158 
became a member of Magdalen College and te 
of French and Italian; published two works of a 


his translation of Montaigne, which Shake 
used so freely (1553-1625). 

FLORUS, a Latin historian, contemporary of 

FLOWER, SIR WILLIAM HENRY, British 
director of the Natural History Museum, Soutl 
Kensington (1831-1899). 

FLOWERY KINGDOM, THE, China; strictly speak- 
ing, the Chinese name whence this appellation is 
derived means “ the flower of kingdoms.” 

UDD, ROBERT, physician and theosophist, ee 
in Milgate, Kent; studied at Oxford, and trav 

on the Continent, where he came under the influence 
of Paracelsus’s writings; settled in London as a 
doctor, and published a work embodying a vague 
theosophy (1574-1637). 

FLUOR SPAR, a mineral composed of fluoride of lime, 
used as a flux and for the production of hydro- 
fiuoric acid, which is used for etching glass. 

FLUORESCENCE, the property of certain substances 
of emitting radiation when illuminated ; the emitted 
light is as a rule of different wave-length (i.e. colour) 
and emission only takes place whilst the substance 
is illuminated. 

FLUORINE, a gaseous element of the halogen family, 
resembling chlorine ; its action is more violent than 
the latter, and it is more difficult to isolate. 

FLUSHING, a Dutch seaport, strongly fortified, on the © 
island of Walcheren, at the mouth of the western 
Scheldt; has an active shipping trade, docks, 
arsenals, &c. 

FLUXIONS, a method, invented by Sir Isaac Newton, © 
of determining the rate of increase or decrease of a © 
quantity or magnitude whose value depends on — 
that of another which itself varies in value at a 
uniform and given rate. The method of fluxions 
led to the invention of the calculus. See CAL- 
CULUS, DIFFERENTIAL, AND INTEGRAL. : 

FLYING BOAT, a type of aircraft designed for landing 
on water, in which the body itself serves as a boat — 
and is not supported by floats, as in the case of @ 
seaplane. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN, a Dutch captain, fated for his 
sins to scour the sea and never reach port, who 
appeared from time to time to sea-captains as on 
a black spectral ship, and from the very terror he 
inspired made them change their course; there are 
many versions of this fable in the German m¥thology. 
In Wagner’s Gpera of the name tbe captaip is given 
as Vanderdecken. 

FO, the name in China for Buddha. 

FOCH, FERDINAND, French general. His first active 
service was in 1914, after he had made an inter- 
national name as a strategist. At first he served 
under Joffre, being in command of the armies of the 
North, and in 1916, when Nivelle was given Joffre’s 
command, Foch was sent on variotts missions. In 
March, 1918, when the final German offensive 
threatened to break through the allied lines he 
became supreme general of both the French and 
British troops, stemmed the attack, and brought the 
war to a successful end before the close of the year 
(1851-1929). . 

FO-HI, or FUH-HE, the mythical founder of the 
Chinese dynasty, is said to have introduced cattle- 
rearing, instituted marriage, and invented letters. 

FOHN, a warm, dry wind which sweeps down the 
Alpine valleys from the mountains; cases are QO» 
record where it has melted two feet of snow in twelve 
hours. 

FOIX, GASTON DBE, 
nephew of Louis XII., 


illustrious French captain, 
was from his daring exploits 
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e of Italy ; he beat the Swiss, 
troops, captured Brescia from the 

gained the battle of Ravenna acnineh 

niards op ae slain when pursuing the 


512). 

FAS Ill. DE, French captain, surnamed 
bus on account of his beauty and handsome 
ence; distinguished in the wars against the 
nglish and in the Jacquerie revolt, in which he 

rescued the dauphin at Meaux (1331-1391). 
A. H. G., Dutch air-engineer. He went to 
xermany at the age of 20 and was a pioneer of 
ation there, th 


OLE Y, an eminent sculptor, born in 
5 success was achieved in a series 

of - AR, figures, including some Shakespearean 
‘subjects; statues of Hampden, Burke, J. S. Mill, 


— was mmissioned by Queen Victoria to execute eo 
figure of Prince Albert in the Albert Memorial ; 
_ vigour and genius were further revealed in the ope 
uestrian statues of Hardinge and Outram in India 
(1818-1874). 
NE, a seaport and watering-place on the 
coast of Kent, 7 m. SW. of Dover; has a fine 
harbour and esplanade ; is much engaged in the 
herring and mackerel fisheries, and is steam-packet 
station for Boulogne; a fine railway viaduct spans 
the valley in which the old town lies. 

MOOT, the name for the popular assembly of 
ie Anglo-Saxon people for political, judicial, and 
other a trative functions; it was attended by 
j the freemen from each shire, and ranked below the 

Witenagemote (q.v.). 

_ FONTAINEBLEAU, a town on the left bank of the 
Seine, 35 m. SE. of Paris, and famous for a chateau 
or palace of the kings of France, and the forest that 
surrounds it. This chateau, founded towards the 
end of the 10th century, was enlarged and em- 
bellished by successive kings, beginning with 

cis I., and was the place where Napoleon 
signed his abdication in 1814. 

FONTANES, LOUIS, MARQUIS DE, poet and man of 
letters, born in Niort, Poitou; came to Paris and 
achieved some celebrity by his poems and trans- 
lations from Pope and Gray; changing from the 
Royalist side, he, during the Revolution, edited 
two journals in the Republican interest, and held 
the post of professor of Literature at the College of 
the Four Nations; was for some time a refugee 
in England, but afterwards returned and became 
&@ zealous supporter of Napoleon, on the downfall of 
whom he embraced the Bourbon cause and was 
raised to the peerage (1757-1821). 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER DE, a miscel- 
laneous French writer, born in Rouen, a nephew 
of Corneille, whose Life he wrote; was designed for 
the bar, but under his uncle’s patronage embarked 
on a literary career in Paris; he vehemently upheld 
the moderns in the famous literary quarrel of 
Moder&s versus Ancients, and brought upon himself 
the satirical attacks of Boileau and Racine; became 

*# Secreta¥y and then President of the Académie des 
Sciences; died in his hundredth year; his vigorous 
and versatile nature found vent in a wide variety 
of writings—literary, scientific, and _ historical; 
author of “ Dialogues of the Dead,” in imitation 
of Lucian, and ‘‘ Conversations on the Plurality of 
Worlds”: is credited with the saying, “A man 
may have hiwhand full of truth, and yet only care 
to open his little finger,” and this other, “‘ No man 
ote written down but by himself” (1657- 

PONTENOY, a village in Belgium, 5 m. SW. of 

Tournay, where Marshal Saxe beat the English, 

sor and Austrians under the Iguke of Cumberland 

n 5, 

Ow, a Chinese city, the capital of the province 
of Fu- chien, situated on the river Min, 125 m. NE. 
of Amoy. Massive walls 30 ft. high enclose the 
original town, but the extensive suburbs reach 
down to the river, which is bridged, and is a con- 
venient waterway for trading with the interior; 
it Was made a free port in 1842, and is the centre of 
@ busy trade in tea, timber, and textiles. 
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FOOD CONTROL, started in Great Britain in 1917 


th, &c., brought him further fame, and he 
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as @ War measure, with the establishment of a Food 
Ministry. Rationing c for meat, sugar, butter, 
a tea hay od Ly’ to ine, aie. and maximum 
prices were y law to check pro rpg. , 

LS, OF, a festival of wild mirth in the 
Middle Ages, held on January 1, in which the Ass 
of Scripture celebrity played a ‘chief part, and in 


which many of the rites and ceremonies of the 


Church were travestied. 

OT AND UTH DISEASE, a disease to which 
sheep and cattle are liable, and whick is so infectious 
that stringent orders are made prohibiting the 
movement of animals in areas where it has broken 
out, and ordering the destruction of the infected. 
OTBALL, ASSOCIATION, the leading winter game 
of England, in which the feet only and not the hands 
are allowed to be d, first took modern shape in 
the schools towa: the end of the 18th century, 
but was not played according to definite rules until 
1863, in which year the Football Association came 
into being. In 1871 the F.A. Cup competition was 
started, and largely was confined to old public school 
clubs. The following year international mat@hes 
were inaugurated. Payment of professionals was 
not fully sanctioned till 1885, and e question 
still agitated the football world and led in 1907 to 
the formation of the Amateur F.A., now again 
affiliated to the parent body. ‘The Football League 
was furmed, in 1888, and ever since the game has 
grown steadily in popularity, crowds of over 100,000 
having watched the Cup Final. On the Continent 
the game has lately been taken up with great 
enthusiasm. 

FOOTBALL, RUGBY, the handling code of the game, 
which started at Rugby School in 1823, when a boy 
named William Webb Ellis took the ball in his 
hands and ran with it down the field, an innovation 
that was recognised in 1841. Clubs playing under 
the new rules were started at the universities and 
among old public school boys, and the Rugby Union 
was formed, international matches beginning in the 
*seventies. No professionalism is allowed by the 
Rugby Union, a rule that led early this century to 
the formation of the Northern Union, rechristened 
the Rugby League. 

FOOT-POUND, the name given in mechanics to the work 
required to raise 1 1b. through 1 foot, the unit of work. 

FOOTE, SAMUEL, a celebrated English actor and 
playwright, born in Truro, Cornwall, of a good 
family ; was educated at Oxford, and studied law, 
but ruined himself by gaming, and took to the stage ; 
he became the successful lessee of Haymarket 
Theatre in 1747, where, by his inimitable powers 
of mimicry and clever comedies, he firmly estab- 
lished himself in popular favour (1720-1777). 

FORAMINIFERA, one of the most primitive forms of 
animal life, consisting of cells of protoplasm sur- 
rounded by a skeleton of limy material; they live 
in the ocean and their remains settle on the bottom 
as an ooze, e.g. globigerina ooze ; some limestones are 
built up of their remains. 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD, a noted war-co®respondent, 
born in Morayshire; was educated at Aberdeen 
University ; served in a cavalry regiment, acted as 
war-correspondent for the Daily News during the 
Franco-German war, and later went through the 
Serbian War, North-West India Frontier cam- 
paigns, and Zulu War (1838-1900). 

FORBES, DUNCAN, of Culloden, a distinguished 
lawyer and patriotic politician, born in Bunchrew ; 
was trained at Edinburgh and Leyden, and called 
to the Scottish bar in 1709; took an active part in 
putting down the rebedlion of 1715, and in 1722 
entered Parliament; three years later he was 
appointed Lord Advocate and Lord President of 
the Court of Session; succeeded his brother in the 
estates of Culloden and Bunchrew; during the 1745 
rebellion he was active in the Hanoverian interest, 
and did much to quell the uprising; Forbes was a 
devoted Scot, and unweariedly strove to allay the 
Jacobite discontent and to establish the country 
in peace, and used his great influence and wealth 
to further these ends, services which, in the end, 
impoverished him, and he received little or no 
recognition at the hands of the British Government 
(1685-1747). 
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FORBES, EDWARD, a noted naturalist, born at 
Douglas, in gir Isle of Man; studied aac: 
Edinburgh ; in 1841 he*accompanied the B 


naturalist, and returning in 1843 was elected to gre 
chair of Botany in King’s College, London ; various 


ecdlogi& eee inimaanion followed, and in 1852 he 

became President of the Geological Society, and two 
years later received the chair of Natural History in 
Edinburgh ; Forbes was a prolific author, and his 
writings cover the whole field of natural science, 
to every section of which he made contributions of 
great value, especially in zoology, botany, and 
geology (1815-1854). 

FORBES, JAMES DAVID, physicist, born in Edin- 
burgh, the grandson of Sir William Forbes (q.v.) ; 
was called to the bar in 1830; physical science, 
however, was his ruling passion, and in 1833 he 
became professor of Natural Philosophy in Edin- 
burgh University, from whieh he was called in 
1859 to the Principalship of the United College, 
St. Andrews, in which he succeeded Sir David 
Brewster, whom he had defeated in obtaining the 
Edinburgh chair; he made some valuable contribu- 
fons to natural science, including discoveries in the 
polarisation of heat and in regard to the motion of 
glaciers, # investigate which he travelled in Norway 
and in the Alps (1809-1868). 

FORBES, SIR JOHN, physician, born in Cuttlebrae, 
Banffshire ; entered the navy as assistant-surgeon 
in 1807, and became M.D. of Edinburgh ten years 
later; practised at Penzance and Chichester, but 
finally settled at London in 1840, where he became 
physician to Queen Victoria ; was for twelve years edi- 
tor of the British and Foreign Medical Review, which 
he founded in 1836, and was joint-author of the 
‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’; first to use 
the stethoscope in England (1787-1861). 

FORBES, SIR WILLIAM, an eminent banker, son of 
a Scottish advocate and baronet, born in Edinburgh ; 
became partner in the banking firm of Messrs. J ohn 
Coutts &-Co.; two years later a new company was 
formed, of which he rose to be manager, and which 
in 1830 became the Union Bank of Scotland ; he was 
author of a Life of his friend Beattie, the "Scottish 
poet, and of ‘‘ Memoirs of a Banking-House ”’ (1739- 


1806). 

FORBES-ROBERTSON, SIR JOHNSTON, British actor. 
Trained as a lawyer, he turned his attention to the 
stage, joined the Bancroft company, and proving a 
success started managing on his own account. He 
appeared in several Shakespearean roles and retired 
in 1913 (1853- ). 

FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW, sculptor; born in 
London; executed numerous statues and busts, of 
which examples are to be seen in the Tate Gallery, 
London (1852-1901). 

, HENRY, American motor manufacturer. He 
produced his first car in 1892, and in 1903 organised 
a company of his own at Detroit to exploit a cheap 
car, attaining a production of a million cars a year 
by 1920. By that time he was a millionaire, and a 
philanthropist. An ardent pacifist, he chartered 
a liner ing 1915 to sail to Europe in an effort to stop 
the Great War (1863- ). 

FORD, JOHN, dramatist, born in Islington, North 
Devon; studied at Oxford, and entered the Middle 
Temple in 1602, but was never called to the bar; 
in 1606 appeared his first poetic work, ‘* Fame’s 
Memorial,” an elegy on the death of the Earl of 
Devonshire, and for the next 33 years he was a 
prolific writer of plays, chiefly tragedies, collaborating 
in some cases with Dekker and Webster; ‘‘ The 
Broken Heart’’ was greatly admired by Charles 
Lamb, and ‘ Perkin Wegrbeck ’’ is considered by 
Stopford Brooke the best historical drama after 
Shakespeare; there is little of the lighter graces 
about his work, and he is prone to go beyond the 
bounds of nature in his treatment of the tragic, but 
his grip on the greater human passions, and his 
Po ahd of moving presentment, are undoubted (1586- 


FORDUN, JOHN OF, a Scottish chronicler; lived in 
the 14th century; was a canon of Aberdeen 
Cathedral, and wrote a chronicle of Scottish history, 
bringing the story up to 1153; materials for further 
volumes, which he left, were utilised by Walter 
Bower, an abbot of Inchcolm, in the Forth, who 
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FORELAND, NORTH AND SOUTH, two rocky 
montories on the E. coast of Kent, 15 Fs lie 
apart ; have the Downs and Goodwin Sands bet 
them; they are well marked with a ‘ 

FORENSIC MEDICINE, MED JURISPRU 
DENCE, a branch of lead science a which th 
principles of medicine are applied to the purt 
of the law, and originating out of the frequency 
with which medical points arise in the adm nis 
tration of justice, ¢.g. in murder trials and in case 
where insanity is involved. 

FOREST LAWS, laws enacted in ancient times fe 
the purpose of guarding the roYal forest lands a 
hunting preserves, which were up to the time o 
Henry III. of excessive harshness, death being 
not infrequent penalty for any infringement. Th 
privileges of forest (at one time the sole préfogativ 
of the sovereign, but by him capable of being vested — 
in another), which might include the right to the 
wild animals i in the forests lying in the domains of a 
private estate, have now fallen into abeyance, as 
also the special Forest Courts, while many of the 
royal forests, which in Henry VIII.’s time numbered 
69, have been disafforested. 

FORFAR, the county town of Forfarshire, 14 m. NE. 
ot Dundee ; manufactures linen; Was once al 
important royal residence, and was made a royal 
burgh by David I. 

FORFARSHIRE or ANGUS, a maritime county on the 
E. side of Scotland, lying N. of the Firth of Tay; 
Strathmore and the Carse of Gowrie are fertile 
valleys, where agriculture and cattle-rearing filo 
and which, with the Braes of Angus in the N. 
the Sidlaw Hills to the S., make up a finely diversified 
county; jute and linen are the most impo 
articles of manufacture, of which Dundee and 
Arbroath are centres; Forfarshire is a county 
particularly rich in antiquities—Roman remains, 
castles, priories, &c. 

FORMALIN, a strong solution of formaldehyde in 
water containing methyl alcohol, used as an anti- 
septic and disinfectant. 

FORMIC ACID, a colourless liquid with a pungent 
odour, first obtained by the distillation of red ants; 
it has a stinging effect upon the skin; formic 
acid is the simplest of the series of organic fatty 


acids. 

FORMOSA, a large island off the coast of China, from 
which it is separated by the Fukien Channel, 90 m. 
broad. Formosa was ceded to Japan by the 
Chinese in 1895; it is an island of much nat 
beauty, and is traversed N. and S. by a fine range 
of hills; is famed for its bamboos, and exports 
rice, tea, &c. Name also of a large territory in 
Si bordering on Paraguay, very sparsely 
settled. 

FORNARINA, a Roman lady of great beauty, a friend 
of Raphael, who frequently posed as . model 
to him. 

FORRES, a royal burgh in Morayshire, on the Find- 
horn, 2 m. from the sea and 10 m. SW. oé Elgin bs 
railway ; has ruins of a castle—once a royal residence 
—and a famous “ Stan’in Stane,’’ Sueno’s Stone, 
25 ft. high, placed in the year 900. 

FORREST, EDWIN, American actor, born in Phila- 
delphia ; ; went on the stage at 14, and from the 
provinces made his way to New York, where 
rendering of Othello at the age of 30 raised him to 
the front rank among actors; he made three tours 
in England, but during his last in 1845 he entirely 
lost the popular favour through his conduct in an 
embittered quarrel with Macready; after his final 
appearance on the stage in 1871 he continued for & 
short while to give Shakespearean readings; he was 
a tragedian of the highest order, and in his pro- 
fession amassed a large fortune (1806-1872). 

FORREST, JOHN, LORD, Australian statesman and 
explorer; born at Bunbury, W.A.; led Leichhardt 
relief expedition and made other trips into the | 
interior ; became premier of West Australia, 18907 © 
minister for Home Affairs in Commonweal ; 
Government, 1903-1904; the peerage. 
1918 (1847-1918). 
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care ae name given by Ruskin to a 
La workmen, written during the 
oe hat century, and employed by him 
wanoe Enens powers which go to fashion 


cs viz., Force, wearing, as it were, 
the — of Hercules : Fortitude, wearing, 
as it were, savin: the key of Ulysses; and For- 
tune, wearing, it were, (clavus) the nail of 
Lyeurgus; that ‘s to say, Faculty Rae = on the 
right moment, and then striking in. See Shake- 
’s “ Time and tide in the affairs of men,” &c., 
e * flood ” in which is the ‘* Third Fors.’”’ The 
letters are represented as written at the dictation 
of the Third Fors, or, as it seems to the author, the 
right moment, or the occurrence of it. 


ERN®SI, an art critic, brother of succeeding, 
author of a number of elaborate and important 
works bearing on the history of art in Germany and 
Italy; was the son-in-law of Jean Paul, whose 

he edited, and to whose biography he made 
butions of great value (1800-1885). 

FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, German poet 
and historian; his poetic gifts were first called into 
exercise during the war of liberation, in which he 
served as a volunteer, and the series of spirited 
war-songs he then wrote procured him a wide- 
spread fame ; afterwards he lived in Berlin, teaching 
in the school of artillery and subsequently becoming 
custodian of the Royal Art Museum ; besides poems 
he wrote several historical and biographical works 
(1791-1868). 

FORSTER, JOHANN GEORGE ADAM, naturalist, son 
of the succeeding ; accompanied his father in the 
voyage with Cook, and contributed to the literature 
anent the expedition; subsequently became pro- 
fessor of Natural History at Cassel and at Wilna, 
and eventually librarian to the Elector of Mayence 
in 1788 ; his works are published in 9 vols.(1754—-1794). 
FORSTER, JOHANN REINHOLD, a German naturalist 
and traveller, born in Prussia ; accompanied Captain 
Cook as a naturalist on his second expedition to the 
South Seas, in connection with which he wrote 
a volume of observations; died professor of Natural 
History and Mineralogy at Halle (1729-1798). 
FORSTER, JOHN, a noted English writer, born in 
Newcastle : was educated for the bar, but took to 
journalism, and soon made his mark as a political 
writer in the Ezaminer; he subsequently edited 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, the Daily News 
(succeeding Dickens), and the Examiner (1847- 
1856); he was the author of several historical 
sketches, but his best-known works are the admirable 
biographies of Goldsmith, Landor, and Dickens 
(1812-1876). 

RSTER, WILLIAM EDWARD, statesman, born in 
Bradpole, Dorset, son of a Quaker; entered upon a 
commercial career in a worsted manufactory at 
Bradford, but from the first politics engaged his 
paramount attention, and in 1861 he became 
member of Parliament for Bradford; became in 
succession Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Vice- 
Pregjdent of the Council of Education, and a Privy 
Councillor; his chief legislative measure was the 
Elemagntary Education Bill of 1870, which, as a 
member of Gladstone’s Cabinet, he carried through 
Parliament, two years after which the Ballot Act 
was introduced by him; as Irish Secretary in 1880 
he made an earnest effort to grapple with the Irish 
problem, but, losing the support of his colleagues 
over the imprisonment of Parnell and other Land 
League leagers, he resigned; he was married to 
Jane, eldest daughter of Dr. Amold of Rugby 
(1818-1886). 

FORT AUGUSTUS, a small village on the Caledonian 
Canal, 33 m. SW. of Inverness; the fort, built in 
1716 and enlarged in 1730, was utilised as a barrack 
during the disturbances in .the Highlands, but 
after being dismantled and again garrisoned down 
to 1857, it finally, in 1876, passed into the hands of 
the Benedictines (q¢.v.), who have converted it into 
an abbey and college. 

FORT GARRY, the old Hudson Bay trading post 
which was the site of the city of Winnipeg. 

FORT GEORGE, a fortress on the Moray Firth, 12 m. 
NE. of Inverness : was built in 1748, and is now 
the headquarters of the Seaforth Highlanders. 
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pont SUMTER, an island fort in Charleston Harbour, 
S. Carolina, at which the e first shot was fired in the 
American Civil War, im’ April, 1861. 

FORT WILLIAM, a small police-burgh in Inverness- , 
shire, 66 m. SW. of Inverness, near the south end 
of the Caledonian Canal; the railway station btands 
on the site of the old fort, which in 1655 was built by 
Monk; a meteorological observatory was erected 


here in 1889. 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN, an eminent English lawyer, 
born in Somersetshire ; flourished in the 15th 
century ; was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and in 1442 became Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench; he was a staunch Lancas- 
trian during the Wars of the Roses, and shared the 
exile of Queen Margaret and her son Edward, for 
whom he wrote in dialogue form his famous “ De 
Laudibus Legum,” a treatise still read; the fate 
of the Lancastri@h cause was sealed on the field of 
Tewkesbury, and he himself was taken prisoner; 
he died at the advanced age of 90 (circ. 13885-1475). 

FORTH, a river of Scotland, formed by the junction 
of Duchray Water and the Avondhu, streams which 
rise one on Ben Lomond and the other om Ben 
Venue, and which, after 14 and 9 m., unite at 
Aberfoyle; the river thence flow# with many 
windings, called Links, through some of the fairest 
country of the eastern lowlands to Alloa (514 m.), 
where begins the Firth, which stretches 51 m. to 
the German Ocean, and which at Queensferry is 
spanned by a massive railway bridge known as the 
Forth Bridge (1882-1890). 

FORTUNA, a Roman divinity, the goddess of luck, 
and especially good luck, to whom Servius Tullius, 
in acknowledgment of her favour to him, erected 
several temples in Rome; is represented in art as 
standing poised on a globe or a wheel, to express 
her inconstancy. 

FORTUNATUS, a character in a popular German 
legend, who possessed a purse, out of which he was 
able to provide himself with money as often as he 
needed it, and a cap, by wearing which, and wish- 
ing to be anywhere, he was straightway taken there ; 
these, by his own free election and choice, he got 
conceded to him by the Upper Powers, and they 
proved a curse to him rather than a _ blessing, he 
finding out when too late that ‘‘ the god Wish is not 
the true God.”’ 

FORTY THIEVES, a fraternity in the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights ’’ who inhabited a secret den in a forest, the 
gate of which would open only to the magic word 


me. 

FORUM, a public place in Rome and Roman cities 
where the courts of justice were held and popular 
assemblies met for civic business. 

FOSCARI, FRANCESCO, a Doge of Venice from 1423 
to his death; his reign was distinguished by the 
glories of conquest, but his life was embittered by 
the misfortunes of his sons, and the judicial tortures 
inflicted on one of them which he was compelled 
to witness; he died at the age of 87, broken- 
hearted; his story is the theme of one of Byron’s 
tragedies (1370-1457). e 

FOSCOLO, UGO, an Italian patriot and author, born 
in Zante; his literary career began in Venice with 
the successful performance of his tragedy ‘‘ Trieste,”’ 
but on the Austrian occupation of the town he 
joined the French army; disappointed in the hope 
that France would unite with and free Italy, he 
returned to literary work in Milan, and in 1809 was 
called to the chair of Eloquence in Pavia; but the 
conquering Austrians again forced him to become 
a refugee, first in Switzerland and finally in England, 
where he died ; he wae the author of various essays, 
poems, &c., and of a translation of Sterne’s ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Journey ”’ (1778-1827). 

FOSSWAY, THE, one of the great Roman .nilitary 
roads in Britain; its course has been traced 
from Ilchester, in Somerset, through Lincoln to 
Northumberland. 

FOSTER, MYLES BIRKET, a celebrated water-colour 
artist, born in North Shields; his earliest work was 
done in wood-engraving under the direction of 
Landells, and many of his sketches appeared in the 
Illustrated London News ; following this he executed, 
in collaboration with John Gilbert, a series of 
illustrations for the works of Goldsmith, Cowper, 
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the Jacobin Club, Attorney-General of the Revolu- 


Scott, and other poets, in which he exhibited a rare 
skill in rural scenes; ig 1861 he was elected a 
member of ene Water-Colour Society (1825-1899). 
+ FOSTER, JO , an English essayist, born in Halifax, 
Yord : was trained for the Baptist ministry, 
and for 25 years officiated in various congregations, 
but met with little success; from 1817 he devoted 
himself solely to literature, and became a con- 
tributor to the LHclectic Review, for which he wrote 
no fewer than 184 articles; his best-known work is 
an “‘ Hssay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance,” in 
which he advocates a system of national education 
(1770-1843). 
FOTHERINGAY, a village in Northamptonshire, on 
the Nen, 9 m. SW. of Peterborough; the ruined 
castle there was the scene of the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in 1587. 


FOUCAULT, JOHN BERNARD, a French physicist, 


born in Paris; distinguished for his studies in optics 
and problems connected with light; demonstrated 
the rate of the rotation of the globe by the oscillation 
of a pendulum (1819-1868). 

FOUCHE, JOSEPH, Duke of Otranto, born in Nantes, 
a member of the National Convention, who voted 
for the death of Louis XVI.; became Minister of 
Police under Napoleon; falling into disfavour, was 
sent into exile, but recalled to Paris in 1814; advised 
Napoleon to abdicate at that time and again after 
Waterloo; served under Louis XVIII. for a period, 
but was obliged at length to quit France for good; 
died at Trieste (1754-1820). 


FOULA, a high and rocky islet among the Shetlands, 


32 m. W. of Lerwick; its sandstone cliffs on the 
NW. are 1220 ft. in height, and rise sheer from the 
water; it is sparsely peopled; fishing is the almost 
sole pursuit. 


FOULD, ACHILLE, French statesman, born in Paris; 


entered political life in 1842; became an authority 
in finance, served in that capacity under Louis 
Napoleon (1800-1867). 

FOULIS, ROBERT and ANDREW, celebrated printers ; 
were brought up in Glasgow, where Robert, the 
elder, after practising as a barber, took to printing, 
and in 1743 became printer to the university ; his 
press was far-famed for the beauty and accuracy of 
editions of the classics; Andrew was trained for 
the ministry, but subsequently joined his brother; 
an academy, started by the brothers in 1753 for 
engraving, moulding, &c., although a complete 
success artistically, involved them in expense, and 
eventually financial ruin; they have been called 
the ‘Scottish Elzevirs’’ (Robert, 1707-1776; 
Andrew, 1712-1775). 


FOULON, a French financier, nicknamed the Ame 


damnée, Familiar demon, of the Parlement de Paris 
prior to the Revolution; ‘‘ once, when it was 
objected to some financial scheme of his, ‘ What will 
the people do?’ made answer, ‘The people may 
eat grass,’’’ words which the people never forgot; 
when attacked by them ‘“‘ he defended himself like 
a mad lion, but was borne down, trampled, hanged, 
and manglgd,”’ his head thereafter paraded through 
the city on a pike and the mouth stuffed with grass 
(1715-1789). 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS are institutions for the 
rearing of children who have been deserted by their 
parents, and exist with varying regulations in most 
civilised countries; the first foundling hospital 
was established at Milan in 787, and others 
arose in Germany, Italy, and France before the 14th 
century; the Paris foundling hospital is a noted 
institution of the kind, and offers every encourage- 
ment for children to be brought in, and admits 
legitimate orphans and Shildren pronounced in- 
corrigible criminals by the court; the London 
foundling hospital founded by Captain Thomas 
Coram, which supports about 500 children, was 
moved from Guilford Street, London, to Redhill in 


1926. 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, the magic fountain of which 
Sir John Mandeville wrote, as possessing the power 
to restore the aged to youth, which was believed to 
be on an island in the Bahamas group ; Ponce de 
Leon, a Spanish adventurer, sailed to Florida in 
quest of it in the 16th century. ; 
FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, ANTOINE QUENTIN, a merci- 
less revolutionary, born near Artois; member of 


tionary Tribunal, purveyor of the ; Was 
tined himself after the fall of Robesplerre 
1747-1795). ; 

FOURTH ESTATE, the daily press, so called b 
Edmund Burke, pointing, in the House of Commons, 
to the reporters’ gallery. 

FOURTH OF JULY, the anniversary of the declaration 
of American Independence in 1776. 

FOWLER, SIR JOHN, civil engineer, born in Sheffield ; 
was actively engaged in the construction of numerous 
railways (notably the London and Brighton and 
Metropolitan), and in dock and bridge building; 
carried through important works in Egypt in 1885, 
and, with Sir B. Baker, he designed the Forth 
Bridge, on the completion of whfth he received a 
baronetcy (1817-1898). 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES, an eminent Whig statesman, 
third son of Henry Fox, first Lord Holland, born in 


London; was educated at Eton and Oxforfi, and | 


at the age of 19 sat in Parliament for Midhurst ; 
under Lord North he held office, but quarrelled with 
the premier and went over to the Whigs, then led 
by Rockingham; here he came under the influence 
of Burke, and with him offered uncompromising 
opposition to the American War; in the Rockingham 
ministry which followed he was Foreign Secretary, 
and subsequently joined North in the short-lived 
coalition ministry of 1783; during the next 14 years 
he was the great opponent of Pitt’s Government, 
and his brilliant powers of debate were never more 
effectively displayed than in his speeches against 
Warren Hastings and in the debates arising out of 
the French Revolution, in which he advocated a 
policy of non-intervention ; his sympathy with the 
French revolutionaries cost him the friendship of 
Burke; during a retirement of five years he wrote 
his ‘‘ History of James II.”’; on Pitt’s death in 1806 
he again came into office as Foreign Secretary, but 
died shortly afterwards when about to plead in 
the House of Commons the cause of slave abolition ; 
Fox stands in the front rank of our parliamentary 
debaters, and was a man of quick and generous 
sympathies, but the reckless dissipation of his private 
life diminished his popular influence, and probably 
accounts for the fact that he never reached the 
highest office of State (1749-1806). 

FOX, GEORGE, the first of the Quakers, born in 
Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire; son of a poor 
weaver, and till his twentieth year plied the trade of 
a shoemaker; conceived, as he drudged at this task, 
that he had a call from above to withdraw from the 
world and give himself up to a higher ministry; 
stitched for himself one day a suit of leather, and so 
encased wandered through the country, rapt in his 
thoughts and bearing witness to the truth that God 
had revealed to him; about 1646 began his crusade 
against the religion of mere formality, and called 
upon men to trust to the “inner light ’’ alone; his 
quaint garb won him the title of “‘ the man with 
the leather breeches,’’ and his mode of speech with 
his “‘thou’s” and ‘“thee’s” subjected Rim to 
general ridicule; but despite these eccentricities 
he by his earnestness gathered disciples alfout him 
who believed what he said and adopted his principles, 
and in the prosecution of his mission he visited 
Wales, Scotland, America, and various parts of 
Germany, not without results; he had no kindly 
feeling towards Cromwell, with whom he had three 
interviews; many years of his life were spent in 
prison, but his teaching drew him a®@large number 
of adherents,‘and Quaker centres were formed in 
Holland and Germany as well as in this country 
(1624-1691). 

FOX, WILLIAM JOHNSON, religious and political 
orator, born near Southwold, Suffolk; was trained 
for the Independ@it ministry, but seceded to the 
Unitarians, and subsequently established himself 
as a preacher of pronounced rationalism at Finsbury ; 
as a supporter of the Anti-Corn Law movement he 
won celebrity as an impassioned orator, and from 


° 


1847 to 18638 represented Oldham in Parliament: 


he was editor of the Monthly Repository, and a 
frequent contributor to the Westminster Review, and 
published various works on political and religious 
topics (1786-1864). 
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ae, See he acted 06 © private titor tn noble 

; during Queen Mary’s reign he sought 

refuge on the Continent, where he formed acquaint- 

ance with Knox and other leading Reformers; he 
returned to England on the accession of Elizabeth, 
and was appointed a prebend in Salisbury cathedral, 
but his Nonconformist leanings precluded his further 
erment ; his most famous work is his ** Book of 

.” first published in Latin on the Continent, 

version appearing in 1563 (1516-1587). 

FOXTROT, a popular dance of American origin, 
introduced int England at the beginning of the 
century ; it soon grew so much in favour that it 
temporarily ousted the waltz. 

FOYERS, FALL OF, a fine cascade, having a fall of 
165eft., on the lower portion of the Foyers, a river 
of Inverness-shire, which enters Loch Ness on the 
E. side, 10 m. NE. of Fort Augustus. 

FRA DIAVOLO, properly Michele Pezza, or Pozza, 

chief of a band of Italian brigands, born in Calabria ; 

leader in sundry Italian insurrections; was hanged 
at Naples for treachery, in spite of remonstrances 
from England; gave name to an opera by Auber, 

but only the name (1760-1806). 

r FRACAS’TORO, GIROLAMO, a learned physician and 

poet, born in Verona; became professor of Dialectics 

. at Padua in his twentieth year; subsequently 
practised as a physician, but eventually gave 
himself up to literature (1483-1553). 

FRAGONARD, JEAN HONORE, a French artist, born 

in Grasse; gained the “ prix de Rome” in 1752, 

and afterwards studied in Rome; was a member 

of the French Academy, and during the Revolution 
became keeper of the Musée; many of his paintings 
are in the Louvre, and are characterised by their 

free and luscious colouring (1732-1806). 


FRANC, a silver coin *** fine, the monetary unit 


of France since 1799, weighs 5 grammes and 
nominally equals about 94d. in English currency 
(£1—=25°2 francs); has been adopted by Belgium 
and Switzerland, while under other names a similar 
coin is in use in Spain (peseta), Italy (lira), and 
Greece (drachma). The economic upheaval follow- 
Ing the Great War led to rapid currency inflation, 
reducing the nominal value of the coinage of most 
countries, though the old denominations were 
retained. 

FRANCE, the land of the French, a nation standing in 
the front rank among the powers of Europe. It 
occupies a geographical position of peculiar ad- 
vantage in the western portion of it, having a 
southern foreshore on the Mediterranean and a 
western and northern seaboard washed by the 
Atlantic and the English Channel, possessing 
altogether a coastline, rather undeveloped, however, 
of upwards of 2000 m., while to the E. it abuts upon 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. It is 
divided into 87 departments, including Corsica. 
It is mainly composed of lowland and plateau, but 
has the Cevennes in the S., while the Pyrenees and 
Alps (with the Vosges and Ardennes farther N.) lie 
on its southern and eastern boundaries. Rivers 
abound and form, with the splendid railway, canal, 
and telegraph systems, an unrivalled means of 
internal communication; but there are singularly 
few lakes. .It enjoys on the whole a fine climate, 
which favours the vineyards in the centre (the 
finest in the world), the olive groves in the S., and 
the wheat and beetroot region in the N. Thereare 
also considerable iron deposits. Its manufactures, 
which include silk, wine, and woollen goods, are of 
the best, and in fine artistic work it is without an 
equal. The colonies are tog@éther larger in area 
than the mother-country, and include Algeria, 
Madagascar, French India, and French Indo-China. 
The French are a people of keen intelligence, of 
bright, impulsive, and vivacious nature; urbane, 
cultured, and pleasure-loving in the cities, thrifty 
and industrious in the country; few races have 
given so rich a bequest to the literature and art of 
the world. Roman Catholicism is the dominant 
form of religion, but Protestantism and the Jewish 


time it was thrice a monarchy, thrice an empire, and 
thrice a republic. Between 1914 and 1918 it was 
attacked by the Central Allied Powers and was the 
scene of many ro in the Great War. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE, pen name of Jacques Anatole 
Thibault, French novelist. Son of a Parisian 
bookseller, he published his first work in 1868, and 
soon made a name as a writer of satire. A master 
of language, he holds high place in modern French 
literature, particularly for short story Wtiting 
(1844-1924). i _ 

FRANCESCA, PIETRO DELLA, an Ifalian painter, 
sometimes called Piero Borghese after his native 
place ; did fresco-work in Florence and at Loretto ; 
painted pictures for the Duke of Rimini, notably 
“The Flagellation’’; was a friend of Raphael’s 
father; some of his pictures are in the London 
National Gallery (1420-1492). i 

FRANCESCA DA RIMINI, a beautiful Italian lady 
of the 13th century, whose pathetic love story finds 
a place in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno”; she was betrothed 
by her father, the Lord of Ravenna, to Giovanni of 
Rimini, but her affections were engaged by Paolo, 
his brother; the lovers were found together by 
Giovanni and murdered by him. 

FRANCESCO DI PAULA, or ST. FRANCIS OF PAOLA, 
founder of the order of the Minims, born in Paula, 
in Calabria; was trained in a Franciscan convent, 
but at the age of 19 took up his abode in a cave, 
where the severe purity and piety of his life attracted 
to him many disciples; subsequently he founded 
an ascetic brotherhood, first called the Hermits of 
St. Francis of Assisi, but afterwards changed to 
Minim-Hermits of St. Francis of Paola; he eventu- 
ally lived in France, where convents were built for 
him and his brotherhood under royal patronage 
(1416-1507). 

FRANCHE-COMTE, an ancient province in the E. of 
France, added to the crown of France in the reign of 
Louis XIV. at the peace of Nimeguen in 1671. 

FRANCHISE, the right to elect members to Parlia- 
ment. Originally confined to freeholders of land 
and the clergy, the right was extended under the 
Reform Bill of 1832. In 1885 votes were given to 
all males over 21 who were resident ratepayers, 
lodgers in unfurnished rooms rented at more than 
£10 a year, and certain classes of servant. Women, 
peers, and imbeciles were excluded.g The Repre- 
sentation of the People Act of 1918 extended the 
vote to women over 30 and abolished all property 
qualifications, and in 1928 the franchise was further 
extended to women over 21. 

FRANCIA, DR. JOSE GASPAR RODRIGUEZ DA, 
dictator of Paraguay, born near Asuncion, in Para- 
guay; graduated as a doctor of theology, but 
subsequently took to law, in the practice of which 
profession he was engaged for 30 years, and won 
a high reputation for ability and undeviating 
honesty; in the r@gyvolutionary uprising which 
spread throughout Spanish South America, Paraguay 
played a conspicuous part, and when in 1811 she 
declared her independence Francia was elected 
secretary of the first national junta, and two years 
later one of two consuls; eventually, in 1814, he 
became dictator, a position he held till his death; 
he ruled the country with a strong hand and with 
scrupulous, if somewhat rough, justice, making it 
part of his policy to allow no intercourse, political 
or commercial, with other countries; the country 
flourished under his rule, but fell into disorder after 
his death ; he is the subject of a well-known essay 
by Carlyle, who finds him a man very much after 
his own heart (1757-1840). 
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FRANCIS, ST., OF ASSISI, founder of the Franciscan 
order, born in Assisi, in Ombria; began life as a 
soldier, but during a serious illness his thoughts 
were turned from earth to heaven, and he devoted 
himself toa life of poverty and self-denial, with the 
result that his enthusiasm provoked emulation, and 
some of his neighbours associated with him and 
formed a brotherhood, which gave rise to the order ; 

St. Dominic and he were contemporaries, “ the 

former teaching Christian men how to behave, and 

the latter what they should think ’’; each sent a 

little company of disciples to teach and preach in 

Florence, where their influence soon made itself felt 

(1182-1226). 

RANCIS, ST., OF SALES, bishop of Geneva, born 

in the chateau of Sales, near Amiens, founder of the 

Order of the Visitation; was sent to persuade the 

Calvinists of Geneva back to the Church of Rome, 

and applied himself zealously to the reform of his 

diocese and the monasteries (1567-1622). 

FRANCIS FERDINAND, archduke of Austria and heir 
to the throne. His assassination at Serajevo on 

ne 28, 1914, led to the Great War (1863-1914). 

CIS JOSEPH, emperor of Austria and king of 
Hungary ; gucceeded to the throne in 1848 on the 
abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand I. ; the Hungarian 
difficulty was the chief problem of the early part of 
his reign, with which he at first dealt in a spirit of 
harsh oppression, but after 1866 a milder policy 
was adopted, and the desire for national autonomy 
was met by the creation of a dual monarchy in 
1867, Francis being crowned king of Hungary; he 
was on the throne when Austria declared war on 
Serbia in 1914 as a result of the murder of his 
nephew, the Archduke Francis, an act that led to 
the Great War; other important events were the 
cession of Lombardy to Sardinia in 1859 and of 
Venetia in 1866, after an unsuccessful war with 
Prussia; he grew steadily more unpopular as his 
reign wore on (1830-1916). 

FRANCISCANS, or MINORITES, an order of monks 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1208; according 
to Ruskin, they were the order that preached with 
St. James the gospel of Works as distinct from the 
Dominicans, who preached with St. Paul the gospel 
of Faith, and their gospel required three things: 
“to work without money and be poor, to work 
without pleasure and be chaste, and to work accord- 
ing to orders and be obedient’”’; these were the 
rules they were sworn to obey at first, but they 
gradually forsook the austerity they enjoined, 
acquired great wealth, instituted a highly sensuous 
ceremonial, and became invested with privileges 
which excited the jealousy of the regular clergy; 
with the order were associated a number of men 
eminent in the Church, and many no less so in 
philosophy, literature, and art. 

FRANCK, SEBASTIAN, early German writer, born in 
Donauwoérth; from a Catholic priest became a 
Protestant, but fell into disfavour for promulgating 
the doctrine that regeneration of life is of more 
importance,than reform of dogma, and in 1531 was 
banished from Strasburg; subsequently he became 
a soap-boiler and eventually a printer; his most 
noted work is his ‘‘ Chronica,’’ a rough attempt— 
the first in Germany—at a general history (1499- 
1542). 

FRANCKE, AUGUST HERMANN, a German religious 
philanthropist, born in Libeck; was professor of 
Oriental Languages and subsequently of Theology 
at Halle ; he founded various educational institutions 
and a large orphanage, all of which still exist and 
afford eaucation for some 3000 children annually ; he 
was active in promoting Pi*tism, ¢.v. (1663-1727). 

FRANCONIA, the name formerly applied to a loosely 
defined district in Central Germany (a portion of 
the kingdom known as Austrasia), which, as the 
home of the Franks, was regarded as the heart of 
the Holy Roman Empire; the emperors long 
continued to be crowned within its boundaries ; 
subsequently it was divided into two duchies, Kast 
Franconia and Rhenish Franconia; the latter was 
abolished in 1501 and the former much diminished ; 
from 1806 to 1837 the name had no official existence, 
but in 1837 the names Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Franconia were given to the three northern divisions 
of Bavaria. 
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and Lorraine were ceded to 


Germany. 
FRANC-TIREURS (i.e. free-shooters), French volun- 
teers, chiefly peasants, who on a guerilla 


warfare against the Germans in the Franco-German ~ 


War; were at first denied the status of regular 


soldiers by the Germans and mercilessly shot when _ 


captured, but subsequently, having joined in the 
movements of the regular army, they were when 
captured treated as prisoners of war. 

STEIN, a student in the sxomance by Mrs. 
Shelley, who created a soulless monster, yet a being 
not without craving for human sympathy; this 
creature, purely animal and powerful for evil, 
eventually kills his creator. Popularly, tgough 
erroneously, the name is often applied to the monster 
itself who, in the story, is unnamed. 
MAIN, one of the old free 
cities of Germany, a centre of importance under 
the Kaisers and the seat of the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation, and one of the great banking cities 
of the world; it is the birthplace of the poet Goethe, 
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and is associated with his early history. 
FRANKFO 


RT-ON-THE-ODER, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Brandenburg, 51 m. SE. of Berlin; 
is a well-built town; has a university incorporated 
with Breslau in 1811, and is actively engaged in the 
manufacture of machinery, chemicals, paper, &c. 

» SIR EDWARD, an eminent chemist, 
born in Churchtown, Lancashire; held successively 
the chairs of Chemistry in Owens College, in 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, in the Royal Institution, 
in the Royal College of Chemistry, and in the Normal 
School of Science, South Kensington, the last of 
which he resigned in 1885; established with Kolbe 
the constitution of acetic acid, published various 
works, and was engaged with Lockyer in researches 
on the atmosphere of the sun (1825-1899). 

, under the feudal system a freeholder of 
land owing fealty to the sovereign alone; subse- 
quently the term was applied to what may be 
regarded as a yeoman farmer. 

» BENJAMIN, born in Boston, was the 
youngest son of a tallow-chandler and one of a 
family of 17; received a meagre education, and 
at the age of 12 became apprenticed to his brother, 
a printer and proprietor of a small newspaper, to 
whose columns he began to contribute; but subse- 
quently quarrelling with him made his way almost 
penniless to Philadelphia, where he worked as a 
printer ; in 1724 he came to England under promises 
of assistance, which were not fulfilled, and for 
18 months laboured at his printing trade in London, 
when he returned to Philadelphia, and there, by 
steady industry, won a secure position as a printer 
and proprietor of the Pennsylvania Gazette ; in 1732 
began to appear his Poor Richard’s Almanac, which, 
with its famous maxims of prudential philSsophy, 
had a phenomenal success; four years later he 
entered upon a public career, rising through? various 
offices to the position of Deputy Postmaster-General 
for the Colonies, and sitting in the Assembly ; carried 
through important political missions to England in 
1757 and 1764, and was prominent in the delibera- 
tions which ended in the declaration of American 
independence in 1776; he visited France and helped 
to bring about the French alliance,“and made an 
unavailing effort to bring in Canada, and, as 
American minister, signed the Treaty of Independ- 
ence in 1783; was subsequently minister to France, 
and was twice unanimously elected President of 
Pennsylvania; his name is also associated with 
discoveries in natural science, notably the discovery 
of the identity of electricity and lightning, which he 
achieved by means of a kite; received degrees 
from Oxford and Edinburgh Universities, and was 
elected an F.R.S.; in 1730 he married Deborah 
Reid, by whom he had two children (1706-1790). 
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FRANKLIN, SIR JOHN, a famous Arctic explorer” 


born in Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; entered the navy in 
1800: was a midshipman; was present at the 
battle of Copenhagen; shortly afterwards accom- 
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panied an expedition, under Captain Flinders, to 
and survey the coasts of Australia; was 


and returned home on board the Camden 
as a -midshipman; he subsequently dis- 
on ory himself at the battle of Trafalgar, and 
part in the attack on New Orleans; in 1818 
he was second in command of an expedition sent 
out under Captain Buchan to discover a North- 
West Passage, which, although unsuccessful, con- 
tributed to reveal Franklin’s admirable qualities as 
a leader, and in 1819 he was chosen to head ‘another 
Aretic expedition, which, after exploring the 
Saskatchewan and Coppermine Rivers and adjacent 
territory, returned in 1822; Franklin was created a 
post-captain, and for services in a further expedi- 
tion in search of a North-West Passage was, in 1829, 
knighted; after further services he was in 1845 
put in command of an expedition, consisting of the 
Erebus and Terror, for the discovery of the North- 
West Passage; the expedition never returned, and 
for*many years a painful interest was manifested 
in the various expeditions (17 in all) which were 
sent out to search for the lost party; many relics 
of this unfortunate explorer were found, demon- 
strating the discovery of the North-West Passage, 
but the story of his fate has never been precisely 
ascertained (1786-1847). 

FRANKS, the name given in the 3rd century to a 
eonfederation of Germanic tribes, who _ subse- 
quently grouped themselves into two main bodies 
ealled the Salians and the Ripuarians, the former 
dwelling on the Upper Rhine, and the latter 
on the Middle Rhine. Under their king, Clovis, 
the Salians overran Central Gaul, subjugating the 
Ripuarians, and extending their territory from the 
Scheldt to the Loire, whence in course of time there 
generally developed the kingdom of France. The 
Franks were of a tall and martial bearing, and 
thoroughly democratic in their political instincts. 

FRANZ, ROBERT, musical composer, born in Halle; 
his first songs appeared in 1843, and were cordially 
appreciated by Mendelssohn and other masters; 
in 1868 ill-health forced him to resign his musical 
appointments in Halle, but by the efforts of Liszt, 
Joachim, and others, funds were raised by means 
of concerts to ensure him a competence for life; he 
published upwards of 250 songs (1815-1892). 

FRANZENSBAD, or FRANZENSBRUNN, a watering- 
place in Czechoslovakia, 3 m. NW. of Eger; is 
1460 ft. above sea-level, amidst a mountainous 
country: is much frequented by invalids for its 
mineral springs. 

FRANZ-JOSEF LAND, an archipelago in the Arctic 
Ocean, N. of Nova Zembla; was discovered and 
partly explored in 1873-1874 by Payer and Wey- 
prech, and named in honour of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria; consists of two main divisions, 
Wilezek Land to the E. and Zichy Land to the W., 
between which runs Austria Sound. Arctic animals 
are found in good numbers. It is considered an excel- 
lent base for expeditions in quest of the North Pole. 

, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, philosopher, 
bor» in Ardchattan, Argyllshire; after a university 
training at Edinburgh and Glasgow he entered the 
Free.Church; was for a brief term Free Church 
minister of Cramond, from which he was trans- 
ferred to a chair in the Free Church College, but in 
1856 succeeded Sir William Hamilton as professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh, a position 
he held till 1891, when he resigned; his writings 
include the standard edition of Berkeley, with notes 
and a life,,monographs on Locke and Berkeley in 
the series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics,’ and two vols. 
on the “‘ Philosophy of Theism,”’ being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered 1895-1896 (1819-1914). 

FRASER, JAMES, bishop of Manchester, born near 
Cheltenham, became a Fellow of Oriel after gradua- 
ting with highest honours, and in 1847 was 
appointed to a college living* he issued in 1862- 
1864 valuable reports on education in Canada and 
the United States after visiting these countries; 
and in 1870 was appointed bishop by Glad- 
stone; his strong sense and wide sympathy and 
interest in the labour questions won him universal 
respect (1818-1885). _ 

FRASER the chief river of British Columbia 
(named after Simon Fraser, the explorer, in 1808), 
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is formed by the junction near Fort George of two 
streams, one in the Rockies, the other flowing 
out of the Lakes St and Fraser; it discharges 
into the Georgian Gulf, 800 m. below Fort George. 
Rich deposits of gold are found in the,lower basin, 
and an active industry in salmon-catchifg and 
canning is carried on. 

FRATICELLI (i.c. Little Brethren), a religious sect 
which arose in Italy in the 13th century, and con- 
tinued to exist until the close of the 15th. They 
were an offshoot from the Franciscans (q.v.), who 
sought in their lives to enforce more rigidly the 
laws of St. Francis, and declined to accept the 
pontifical explanations of. monastic rules; ulti- 
mately they broke away from the authority of the 
Church, and despite the efforts of various popes 
to reconcile them, and the bitter persecutions of 
others, maintained a separate organisation, going 
the length of afpointing their own cardinals and 
pope, having declared the Church in a state of 
apostasy. Their régime of life was of the severest 
nature; they begged from door to door their daily 
food, and went clothed in rags. 

FRAUNHOFER, JOSEPH VON, German opticiam born 
in Straubing, Bavaria; after serving an apprentice- 
ship as a glass-cutter in Munich, fie rose to be 
manager of an optical institute there, and eventually 
attained to the position of professor in the Academy 
of Sciences; his name is associated with many 
discoveries in optical science as well as inventions 
and improvements in the optician’s art; but he is 
chiefly remembered for his observation of the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, since called after him the 
Fraunhofer lines (1787-1826). 

FRAUNHOFER LINES, the fine black lines crossing 
the solar spectrum, first observed by Wollaston in 
1802, and later studied by Fraunhofer (above) ; the 
lines correspond to the wave-lengths of light absorbed 
in the reversing layer of the sun. 

FRAZER, JAMES GEORGE, British anthro- 
pologist and writer. Born in Glasgow he made a 
study of mythology and folklore, and published in 
1890 ‘‘ The Golden Bough,”’ a monumental study of 
re wegaaaal religion. He was knighted in 1914 

FREDEGONDA, wife of Chilperic I. of Neustria; a 
woman of low birth, but of great beauty and in- 
satiable ambition, who scrupled at no crime to 
attain her end; made away with Galswintha, 
Chilperic’s second wife, and superseded her on the 
throne; slew Siegbert, who had been sent to avenge 
Galswintha’s death, and imprisoned Brunhilda, her 
sister, of Austrasia, and finally assassinated her 
husband and governed Neustria in the name of her 
son, Clotaire II. (543-597). 

FREDERICK I., surnamed Barbarossa (Red-beard), 
of the house of Swabia, emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire (q.v.) from 1152 till 1190; ‘‘ a magnificent, 
magnanimous man, the greatest of all the Kaisers ”’ ; 
his reign is the most brilliant in the annals of the 
empire, and he himself among the most honoured 
of German heroes; his vast empire he ruled with 
iron rigour, quelling its rival factions @nd extending 
his sovereign rights to Poland, Hungary, Denmark, 
and Burgundy; the great struggle of his reign, 
however, was with Pope Alexander III. and the 
Lombard cities, whose right to independence he 
acknowledged by the treaty of Constanz (1183) ; 
he “‘ died some unknown sudden death” at 70 in 
the crusade against Saladin and the Moslem power ; 
his lifelong ambition was to secure the independence 
of the empire, and to subdue the States of Italy to 
the imperial sway (1123-1190). 

FREDERICK I1., calleé the Wonder of the World, 
grandson of the preceding ; he was crowned emperor 
in 1215, at Aix-la-Chapelle, having driven Otto IV. 
from the throne; he gave much attention to the 
consolidating of his Italian possessions, encouraged 
learning and art, founded the university of Naples, 
and had the laws carefully codified; in these 
attempts at harmonising the various elements of 
his empire he was opposed by the Papal power and 
the Lombards; in 1228 he gained possession of 
Jerusalem, of which he crowned himself king; his 
later years were spent in struggles with the Papal 
and Lombard powers, and darkened by the treachery 
of his son Henry and of an intimate friend; he was 
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f outstanding ore ual force and learning, 
bat ike ths more greg of his sranciailies 


) for ,the army; rose high command; 
da signal service at Konigratz in 1860, and again 
in 1870 in the Franco-German War; married the 
Princess Royal of England; succeeded his father, 
but fell a victim to a serious throat malady after a 
ign of only 101 days (1831-1888). 
FRED ERICK V., Electoral Prince Palatine; suc- 
ceeded to the Palatinate in 1610, and three years 
later married Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of 
England; an attempt to head the Protestant union 
of Germany and his usurpation of the crown of 
Bohemia brought about his ruin and expulsion 
from the Palatinate in 1620 by the Spaniards and 
Bavarians; he took refuge in Holland, but two 
years later his principality was*given to Bavaria 
by the emperor (1596-1632). 

FREDERICK III., of Denmark, succeeded to the 
throne in 1648; during his reign the arrogance and 
oppression of the nobles drove the commons, headed 
by @he clergy, to seek redress of the king by pro- 
claiming the constitution a hereditary and absolute 
monarchy (09-1670). 

FREDERICK V., of Denmark, ascended the throne 
in 1746; during his reign Denmark made great 
progress, manufactures were established, commerce 
extended, while science and the fine arts were 
liberally patronised (1723-1766). 

FREDERICK VI., of Denmark, became regent in 1784 
during the insanity of his father, who died in 1808 ; 
his reign is noted for the abolition of feudal 
serfdom and the prohibition of the slave-trade in 
Danish colonies, and the granting of a liberal con- 
stitution in 1831; while his participation in the 
maritime confederation between Russia, Sweden, 
and Prussia led to the destruction of the Danish 
fleet off Copenhagen in 1800 by the British, and his 
sympathy—and alliance with Napoleon brought 
about the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807, 
and the cession of Norway to Sweden in 1814 (1768- 


1839). 

FREDERICK I., first king of Prussia, third elector of 
Brandenburg, and son of the Great Elector Frederick- 
William, whom as elector he succeeded in 1688; 
he extended his territory by purchase; supported 
William of Orange in his English expedition, and 
lent assistance to the Grand Alliance against France, 
for which he received the title of king of Prussia, 
being crowned such in K6nigsberg in 1701; he was 
“* an expensive Herr, and much given to magnificent 
Tee etiquettes, and solemnities’’ (1657-— 

713). 

FREDERICK I1., king of Prussia from 1740 to 1786, 
surnamed ‘‘ The Great,’’ grandson of the preceding, 
and nephew of George I. of England, born in Berlin ; 
the irksome restraints of his early military education 
induced him to make an attempt, which failed, to 
escape to England, an episode which incensed his 
father, and hearly brought him to the scaffold; 
after his ma¥riage in 1733 he resided at Rheinsburg, 
indulging his taste for music and French literature, 
and corresponding with Voltaire; he came to the 
throne with the ambition of extending and con- 
solidating his power; from Austria, after two wars 
(1740-1744), he wrested Silesia, and again fought the 
empiréin the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), while in 
1778 by force of arms he acquired the duchy of Fran- 
conia ; as administrator he was eminently efficient, the 
country flourished under his rule; his many wars 
imposed no debt on the nation; national industries 
were fostered, and religious toleration encouraged 

1712-1786). 

FREDERICK CHARLES, PRINCE, nephew of William 
I. of Germany; bred for the army, distinguished 
himself in the wars against Denmark and Austria, 
and in the Franco-German War (1828-1885). 

FREDERICK-WILLIAM L., king of Prussia, born in 
Berlin, ascended the throne in 1713 ; in 1720, at 
the peace of Stockholm, he received part of 
Pomerania with Stettin for espousing the cause of 
Denmark in her war with Russia and Poland against 
Sweden; the rest of his reign was passed in im- 
proving the internal conditions of his country and 
her military resources (1688-1740). 


IIL, German emperor, born in Potsdam ; 


added to the kingdom (1744-1797). a 

FREDERICK-WILLIAM 4 of Prussia from 
1797 till 1840; incited by the queen and the 
commons he abandoned his position of neutrality 
towards Napoleon and declared war in 1806; 
defeat followed at Jena and in other battles, and bo 
the treaty of Tilsit (1807) Prussia was deprived 
half her possessions; under the "ble - 
tion of Stein the country began to recover itself, 
and a war for freedom succeeded in breaking 
power of France at the victory of Leipzig (1813), 
and at the treaty of Vienna (1815) her lost terPitory 
was restored; his remaining years were spent in 
consolidating and developing his dominions, but his 
policy was sometimes reactionary in its effects 
(1770-1840). 

FREDERICK-WILLIAM IV., king of Prussia from 
1840 till 1861; his reign is marked by the persistent 
demands of the people for a constitutional form of 
government, which was finally granted in 1850; 
@ year previous he had declined the imperial crown 
offered by the Frankfort Diet; in 1857 he became 
insane, and his brother was appointed regent (1795- 


1861). 

FREDERICTON, the capital of New Brunswick, 
Canada, situated on the river St. John; is the seat 
of a bishopric and an important university ; has an 
extensive lumber trade. 

EDERIKS , a fortified seaport of Norway, 
65 m. SE. of Christiania; was burnt in 1826, but 
handsomely restored in modern style; timber is 
the main trade; in the immediate neighbourhood 
is the impregnable fortress of Frederiksteen, 
associated with the death of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
ited fell fighting in the trenches before its walls in 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, an ecclesiastical body 
formed by those who left the Established Church 
in 1848 on the ground that they were not free in 
their connection with the State to enforce certain 
obligations which they considered lay on them as a 
Church of Christ, to whom, and not to the State, 
they held themselves as a Church subject. 

FG , were cities which en- 
joyed sovereign rights within their own walls, 
independent representation in the Diet, and owned 
allegiance solely to the emperor. Their internal 
government was sometimes democratic, sometimes 
the opposite. Their peculiar privileges were 
obtained either by force of arms, by purchase, or 
by gift of the emperors, who found in them a con- 
venient means of checking the power of their feudal 
lords. Most of them lost their privileges in 1803, 
but Frankfort-on-Main continued to be independent 
until 1866, and Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen 
until 1871. : 

FREE PORT, name given to a port at which ships of 
all nations may discharge or load cargo without 
payment of customs or other duties, save harbour 
dues. They were created in various Continental 
countries during the Middle Ages for the purpose 
of stimulating trade, but the system of bonded 
warehousing has superseded them. e 

FREE SOILERS, a political party which arose in the 
United States in 1848 to oppose slave-extension. 
In 1856 their principles were adopted and the 
party absorbed in the newly-formed Republican 
party. 

FREE TRADE, the pame given to the commercial 
policy of England, which was first elaborately set 
forth with cogent reasoning by Adam Smith in his 
‘* Wealth of Nations,”’ and of which the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 was the first step towards its 
adoption. Strictly used, the term is applicable only 
to international or foreign trade, and signifies a 
policy of strict non-intervention in the free com- 
petition of foreign goods with home goods in the 
home markets. Differential duties, artificial en- 
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(e.g. bounties, drawbacks), to 
which are characteristic 


: — jucer, all of 


> Was a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford; examiner in the School 
of Law and Modern History ; in 1884 he was elected 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford; 
most of his life was spent in country retirement a 
Somerleaze, varied by Continental travel ; 
the @uthor of many scholarly works ranging over 
the whole field of history, his fame, however, mainly 
resting on his great “ History of the Norman 
Conquest ”’ (1823-1892). 

INRY, in modern times is the name given 
to a world-wide institution of the nature of a friendly 
benevolent society, having for its objects the 
promotion of social intercourse amongst its members, 
and, in its own language, “the practice of moral 
and social virtue,’ the exercise of charity being 
Particularly commended. By a peculiar grip of 
the hand and certain passwords members are 
enabled to recognise each other, and the existence 
of masonic lodges in all countries enables the free- 
mason to find friendly intercourse and assistance 
wherever he goes. Its origin is found in the masonic 
brotherhoods of the Middle Ages, and some of the 

names, forms, and symbols of these old craft guilds 
, are still preserved. In an age when great cathedrals 
and monasteries were rapidly springing up masons 
were in great demand, and had to travel from place 
to place, hence signs were adopted by which true 
masons might be known amongst each other and 
assisted. The idea of utilising this secret method of 
recognition for general, social, and charitable 
purposes, without reference to the mason’s craft, 
seems to have originated in the Edinburgh Lodge, 
where, in 1600, speculative or theoretical masons 
were admitted. In its present form of organisation 
it dates back to 1813, when the “ United Grand 
Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of 
England’ was formed. The Grand-Master is 
always a member of the Royal Family. 

FREEPORT, SIR ANDREW, a London merchant; a 
member of the imaginary club under whose auspices 
the Spectator was issued. 

ERG, in the centre of the Saxon mining district, 
20 m. SW. of Dresden; is an old town, which arose 
upon the discovery of its silver mines in 1163. It 
has a fine old cathedral, and a famous school of 
mines; the manufactures comprise gold and silver 
work, wire, chemicals, &c. 

G, (1) a Swiss canton between Bern and 

Vaud, and having three esclaves in the latter; the 

* population consists chiefly of French Catholics; 

is hilly; dairy-farming, watch-making, and straw- 

plaiting are the chief industries. (2) Capital of 

the canton, is situated on the Saane, 19 m. SW. of 

Bern; the river is spanned by a suspension bridge, 

and there is an old Gothic cathedral with one of the 
finest-toned organs in Europe. 

URG, in Breisgau, an important town in Baden, 
at the W. side of the Black Forest, and 32 m. NK. 
of Basel; has a Gothic cathedral famous for its 
architectural beauty, and a university ; has important 
manufactures in silk, cotton, thread, paper, &c. ; 
is the seat of a Catholic archbishop, and is associated 
with many stirring events in German history. 

FREILIGRATH, FERDINAND, ‘a popular German 
poet, born in Detmold; was engaged in commerce 
in his early years, but the success of a small col- 
lection of poems in 1838 induced him to adopt a 
literary career ; subsequently his democratic 
principles, expressed in stirring verse, involved him 
in trouble, and in 1846 he became a refugee in 
London ; he was permitted to return in 1848, and 
shortly afterwards was the successful defendant in a 
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celebrated trial for the publication of his poem “ ane 
Dead to the Living,” after which fresh pees 
drove him to London s 1851, where, his re — 


in 1868, he engaged in poetical work, 
Sure, , and other English ppets (1810—- 


(i.e, Peeedbooter), & legendary hunter 
who made a compact with the devil whereby of 
seven balls ae should infallibly hit ie mark, and 
the seventh be under the direction of the devil, 
legend —— was rife among German troopers in Fes 
13th and 14th centuries, and has given name to 
one of Weber’s operas. 

a seaport town in West Australia, on 
the Swan River, 12 m. from Perth; the first ingoing 
and outgoing port of call for steamships ; : has saw- 

and soap and leather factories. 

FREMONT, JOHN . an American explorer, 
born in Savannah, Georgia; at first a teacher of 
mathematics in the navy, subsequently took to 
civil-engineering and surveying; in 1843 explored 
the South Pass of the Rockies, and proved the 
practicability of an overland route; explored the 
Great Salk Lake, the watershed between the Massis- 
sippi and Pacific, and the upper reaches of the 
Rio Grande; he rendered valuable ices in the 
Mexican War, but was deprived of his captaincy 
for disobedience; after unsuccessfully standing for 
the Presidency in the anti-slavery interest, he again 
served in the army as major-general; a scheme for 
a southern railway to the Pacific brought him into 
trouble with the French government in 1873, when 
he was tried and condemned for fraud, unjustly it 
would seem; from 1878 to 1882 he was governor 
of Arizona; he was the recipient of distinctions 
from various geographical societies (1813-1890). 

FRENCH, JOHN DENTON PINKSTONE, VISCOUNT 
YPRES, British general. He first entered the navy, 
but transferred to the army in 1874, seeing service 
in Egypt. He was given command of the 
cavalry in the Boer War, was made a major-general 
and established his reputation at Kimberley and 
Bloemfontein. When a field-marshal in 1914 he 
resigned on account of the incident at the Curragh, 
but he was appointed to lead the British Expe- 
ditionary Force in August, and was in command at 
Mons, the Marne, the Aisne, and the first battle of 
Ypres. In 1916 he was superseded by Haig, and in 
1918 became viceroy of Ireland, a position he held 
throughout the troubled post-war years (1852- 


1925). 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, the great upheaval in France 
at the end of the 18th century, which was caused by 
the evils of the taxation and land-owning system, 
which oppressed the lower classes, and the influence 
of Rousseau on the middle classes who demanded 
a greater share of government. The disorganised 
state of national finances compelled Louis XVI. to 
call the States-General in May, 1789, for the first 
time for many years, and the Third Estate broke 
away the following month to form the National 
Assembly. In July the, Paris mob stormed the 
Bastile, and forced the Royal Family®to Paris. A 
new body called the Legislative Assembly was 
formed in 1791, but the mob began to acquire the 
upper hand, and overthrew the monarchy in 1792, 
France being declared a republic. In 1793 a com- 
mittee of Public Safety was formed and the Reign 
of Terror started, the king and Robespierre, one of 
the leaders of the revolution, being among the 
victims of the guillotine. A Directory was formed 
in 1795, and in 1799 Napoleon Bonaparte became 
Consul, and ultimately Emperor. 

FRERE, SIR HENRY BARTLE EDWARD, a distin- 
guished diplomatist and colonial governor, born 
near Abergavenny; entering the East India Com- 
pany in 1834, he “rendered important services as 
administrator in Mahratta and as Resident in 
Sattara in 1847; as the chief-commissioner in Sind 
he did much to open up the country by means of 
canals, roads, &c.; during the Mutiny, which 
arrested these works of improvement, he distin- 
guished himself by the prompt manner in which 
he suppressed the rising in his own province; from 
1862 to 1867 he was governor of Bombay; in 1867 
was knighted, and five years later carried through 
important diplomatic work in Zanzibar, signing 
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the treaty abolishing the slave-trade ; 
appointment was as goyernor of the Cape and 

h-Commissioner for the settlement of South 
African affairs; the Kaffir and Zulu Wars involved 
him, in trguble, and in 1880 he was recalled, having 
effected little (1815-1884). 

JOHN HOOKHAM, English politician and 
author, born in London, uncle of the preceding ; 
he was a staunch supporter of Pitt, 7 in 1799 
became Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs; a 
year later he was envoy to Lisbon, and subsequently 
minister to Spain; in 1821 he retired to Malta, 
where he devoted himself to scholarly pursuits, 
twice declining a peerage ; in his early days he was 
a contributor to the Anti-Jacobin, and shares with 
his school-fellow Canning the authorship of the 
“* Needy Knife-Grinder”’; but he is best known by 
his fine translations of some of Aristophanes’ plays 
(1769-1846). 

FRESCO, the art of painting on walls freshly laid with 
plaster, or which have been damped so as to permit 
of the colour sinking into the lime; there were two 
methods, the fresco secco and the fresco buon ; in the 
fir®& the wall was sprinkled with water, and the 
colours were then worked into the damp surface ; 
in the sec&nd process, in which finer and more 
permanent effects were obtained, the artist worked 
upon the fresh plaster of the wall (which was laid for 
him as he proceeded), pouncing or tracing his designs 
with a stylus; only colours which are natural 
earths can be employed, as they require to be mixed 
with lime ere being applied, and are subject to the 
destroying effect-of that substance ; as a method of 
mural decoration it was known to the ancients, and 
some of the finest specimens are to be seen in the 
Italian cathedrals of the 14th and 15th centuries; 
the art is still in vogue, but can only be practised 
successfully in a dry climate. 

FRESNEL, AUGUSTIN JEAN, French physicist, born 
in Broglie, Eure; as an engineer he rose to be head 
of the Department of Public Works at Paris; in 
1825 he was elected an F.R.S. of London; he made 
discoveries in optical science which helped to con- 
firm the undulatory theory of light, also invented 
a compound lighthouse lens (1788-1827). 

FRESNO, a town in California, on the Southern 
Pacific Railway, 207 m. SE. of San Francisco; the 
surrounding district, extensively irrigated, produces 
abundance of fruit, and raisins and wine are largely 
exported. 

FREUD, SIGISMUND, Austrian psychologist, founder 
of the study of psycho-analysis; professor at 
Vienna; he applied his methods successfully to 
many cases of nervous disorders; he has written 
ha am on dreams and nervous diseases 

1856— 

FREUND, WILHELM, German philologist, born at 
Kempen, in Posen; studied education at Berlin 
and Breslau, and was chiefly occupied in teaching 
till 1870, when he retired in order to devote himself 
to his literary pursuits; besides classical school- 
books and some works on philology, he compiled 
an elaborate Latin dictionary in 4 vols., which has 
been the basis of the standard English-Latin 
dictionaries since (1806-1894), 

FREYJA. See FRIGGA. 

FREYR, figures in the Scandinavian mythology as 
the god who rules the rain and sunshine, and whose 
gifts were peace, wealth, and abundant harvests; 
the wooing of Gerda, daughter of the giant Gymer, 
by Freyr is one of the most beautiful stories in the 
northern mythology ; his festival was celebrated at 
Christmas, and his first temple was built at Upsala 
by the Swedes, who espewally honoured him. 

FREYTAG, GUSTAV, an eminent German novelist 
and dramatist, born in Kreuzburg, Silesia; from 
1839 was teacher of German language and literature 
at Breslau, and became editor of a journal, a position 
he held till 1870; was a member of the North 
German Diet, and accompanied the Crown Prince 
during the war of 1870-1871; from 1879 resided at 


Wiesbaden ; his many nov els and plays and poems, 
which re veal a powerful and realistic genius, place 
him in the front rank of modern German littéra- 
teurs; several of his novels have been translated 
into English, amongst them his masterpiece, ‘* Soll 


und Haben’’ (Debit and Credit) (1816-1895). 
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his last ; FRIAR (i.e. 


Carmelites, 

Augustinians or Austin Friars, and later the Crutchec 
Friars or Trinitarians. 

FRIAR JOHN, a friar of Seville, in Rabelais’ “‘ Panta- 
gruel,’”’ notorious for his irreverence in the discharge 
of his religious duties and for his lewd, lusty ways. 

FRIAR TUCK, Robin Hood’s chaplain and stewa 
introduced by Scott into “ Ivanhoe ” as a kind 
clerical Falstaff. 

FRIDAY, the young savage, the steaaaia of Robinson 
Crusoe in Defoe’s story, so called as discovered on a 

iday. 

FRIDAY, the sixth day of the week, so calmed as 4 
consecrated to Freyja or Frigga, the wife of Odin; 
is proverbially a day of ill luck; held sacred among — 
Catholics as the day of the crucifixion, and the 
Mohammedan Sunday in commemoration as the 
day on which, as they believe, Adam was created. 

FRIEDLAND, VALENTIN, an eminent scholar and 
educationist, born in Upper Lusatia; friend of 
Luther and Melanchthon; his fame as a teacher 
attracted to Goldberg, in Silesia, where he taught, 
pupils from far and near; the secret of his success 
lay in his inculcating in his pupils respect for their 
own honour; had a great faith in the intelligence 
that evinced itself in clear expression (1490-1556). 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS, islands of the S. Pacific, some 
180 in number, mostly of coral or volcanic origin, 
of which 30 are inhabited; the natives rank high 
among the South Sea islanders for intelligence. 
See TONGA ISLANDS. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, associations of individuals 
for the purpose of mutual benefit in sickness and 
distress, of old and wide-spread institution and 
under various names and forms. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF, a community of Christians 
popularly known as Quakers, founded in 1648 by 
George Fox (q¢.v.), distinguished for their plainness 
of speech and manners, and differing from other 
sects chiefly in the exclusive deference they pay to 
the ‘‘ inner light,’ and their rejection of both clergy 
and sacrament as media of grace; they refuse to 
take oath, and are opposed to war and slavery. 

FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE, an association formed as 
far back as 1792 to secure by constitutional means 
parliamentary reform. 

FRIES, JAKOB FRIEDRICH, a German Kantian 
philosopher; was professor at Jena; aimed at 
reconciling the Kantian philosophy with Faith, or 
the intuitions of the Pure Reason (1773-1843). 

FRIESLAND, the most northerly province of Holland, 
with a rich soil; divided into East and West Fries- 
land ; low-lying and pastoral ; protected by dykes. 

FRIGGA, a Scandinavian goddess, the wife of Odin; 
worshipped among the Saxons as a goddess other ; é 
was the earth deified, or the Norse Demeter. 

FRISIANS, a Low German people, who occupied, 
originally the shores of the North Sea from the * 
mouths of the Rhine and Ems; distinguished for 
their free institutions; tribes of them at one time 
invaded Britain, where traces of their presence may 
still be noted. ; 

H, WILLIAM POWELL, an English painter. 
born near Ripon, Yorkshire ; int works are 
numerous, his subjects varied and interesting, and 
his most popular pictures, such as “‘ Derby Day ~ 
and ‘‘ The Railway Station,’’ have brought large 
sums (1819-1909). 

FRITZ, FATHER, name given to Frederick the Great 
by his subjects. 

FROBISHER, SIR MARTIN, famous English sailor and 

navigator, born near Doncaster; thrice over en- 

thusiastically essayed the discovery of the North- 

West Passage under Ilizabeth ; accompanied Drake 

to the West Indies; was knighted for his services _ 

against the Armada; conducted several expeditions” 
against Spain; was mortally wounded when leading 
an attack on Brest, and died on his passage home 

(1535-1594). 


#ROEBEL 


OEBEL, FRIEDRICH, a devoted German educa- 
tionis on the principles of which com- 
physical, and intellectual training, 
ne: . with the years of chil dhood ; was the 
‘foun¢ er of the famous Kindergarten system (1782- 


SMORE, a royal residence and mausoleum in 
sor Park, the burial-place of Prince Albert. 
ROISSAF , JEAN, a French chronicler and poet, 
porn in Valenciennes : visited England in the reign 
of Edward IIl., at whose Court, and particularly 
with the Queen, he became a great favourite for his 
tales of chivalry, and whence he was sent to Scotland 
to collect more materials for his chronicles, where he 
became the guest of the king and the Ear] of Douglas; 
after this he wandered from place to place, ranging 
as far as Venice and Rome, to add to his store; he 
died in Flanders; his chronicles, which extend 
from 1322 to 1400, are written without order, but 

withggrace and naiveté (1337-1410). 

EUGENE, an eminent French painter 

and author, = in Rochelle; was the author of 

two travel-sketches, and a brilliant novel ‘‘ Do- 

minique ”’ (1820-1876). 

INDE, a name given to a revolt in France opposed 
to the Court of Anne of Austria and Mazarin during 
the minority of Louis XIV. The war which arose, 
and which was due to the despotism of Mazarin, 
passed through two phases; it was first a war on 

the part of the people and the parlement, called the 

} Old Fronde, which lasted from 1648 till 1649, and 

then a war on the part of the nobles, called the New 

Fronde, which lasted till 1652, when the revolt was 

} erushed by Turenne to the triumph of the royal 

) power. The name is derived from the mimic fights 

with slings in which the boys of Paris indulged them- 

selves, and which even went so far as to beat back at 
times the civic guard sent to suppress them. 

FRONTENAC, LOUIS, COMTE DE, governor-general 
of French Canada, 1672-1682, and 1689-1698 
} (1620-1698). 

_ FROUDE, HURRELL, elder brother of the succeeding, 

a leader in the Tractarian movement; author of 

ts IX. and LXITTI. (1803-1836). 

FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY, an English historian 
and man of letters, born in Totnes, Devon; trained 
originally for the Church, he gave himself to litera- 
ture, his chief work being the ‘“‘ History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada,’”’ in 12 vols., of which the first appeared 
im 1854 and the last in 1870; he also wrote a “ Life 
of Carlyle,’’ “‘ Nemesis of Faith,’’ ‘‘ Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,’’ a ‘* Life of Cesar,” a ‘* Life of 
Bunyan,” “ The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ and “‘ English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century ’; he ranks as one of the masters of English 
prose, and as a man of penetration, insight, and 
enlarged views, if somewhat careless about minor 
details (1818-1894). 

MRS. ELIZABETH, philanthropist, born in 
Norwich, third daughter of John Gurney, the 

cont banker; married Joseph Fry of Plashet, 
devoted her life to prison reform and the 

yn nt of criminals, as well as other benevolent 
enterprises; she has been called ‘“‘the female 

Howard ” (1780-1845). 

FRY, ROGER EDWARD, British artist. After 
leaving Cambridge he helped to edit the Burlington 
Magazine, and made a name as an expert on Post- 
en (q.v.). He wrote extensively on art 

FRYATT, CAPY CHARLES, British seaman, who was 
in charge of the Great Eastern Railway boat 
Brussels when she was attacked in March, 1915, by 
a U-boat which he rammed, for which action he was 
shot in Bruges on his capture by the Germans in 
June, 1916 (1872-1916). 

, king of Egypt, succeeded h@s brother as Sultan 
in 1917, and on the declaration of Egypt’s in- 
dependence in 1922 he became king (1868-— ). 

FUAD-MEHEMED PASHA, a Turkish statesman, 
diplomatist, and man of letters; studied medicine, 
but soon turned himself to politics ; was much 
esteemed and honoured at foreign courts, at which 

represented Turkey, for his skill, sagacity, and 

finesse ; became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1852; 

was hostile to the pretensions of Russia, and gave 
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umbrage to the Czar ; published a Turkish grammar 
(1814-1869). 
E FAMILY, THE, a satiric piece by Thomas 
Moore, published in 1818; it ridicules the English 
parvenu abroad. 
. COUNT, a Spanish general and statesman, 
eminent both in’ war and diplomacy ; commanded 
the Spanish infantry at the siege of Rocroi when 
he was eighty-two, borne on a litter in the midst 
of the fight, and perished by the sword, the Great 
Condé having attacked the besiegers (1560-1643). 

FUJI-YAMA, a volcano and the highest mountain 
(12,425 ft.) in Japan; is 60 m. west of Tokyo; 
dormant since the eruption of 1707. 

FUGGER, the name of a family of Augsburg who rose 
from the loom by way of commerce to great wealth 
and eminence in Germany, particularly under the 
Emperors Maximigian and Charles V., to whom they 
lent vast sums of money; were created counts of 
the empire by Charles. 

S, a people of the Upper Soudan whose territory 
extends between Senegal and Darfur, a race of 
superior physique and intelligence, and of a cagtain 
polish of manners, and with Caucasian type of 
feature. r) 

» a borough of London, on the Middlesex 

bank of the Thames, opposite Putney, with the 

palace and burying-place of the bishops of London. 

» ANDREW, an eminent Baptist minister, 
born in Cambridgeshire, who settled at Kettering ; 
and a zealous controversialist in defence of the 
gospel against hyper-Calvinism on the one hand 
and Socinianism on the other, but he is chiefly 
distinguished in connection with the foundation of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, to which he for 

mer part devoted the energies of his life (1754— 


FULLER, SARAH MARGARET, an American 
authoress, born in Cambridgepont, Mass., a woman 
of speculative ability and high aims, a friend of 
Emerson, and much esteemed by Carlyle, though 
he thought her enthusiasm extravagant and beyond 
the range of accomplishment; she was one of the 
leaders of the transcendental movement in America ; 
visited Europe, and Italy in particular; engaged 
there in the struggle for political independence ; 
married the young Marquis of Ossoli; sailed for 
New York, and was drowned with her husband 
and child on the sand-bars of Long Island (1810- 


1850). 

FULLER, THOMAS, historian, divine, and wit, born 
in Northamptonshire, son of the rector of Sarum ; 
entering into holy orders, he held in succession 
several benefices in the Church of England, and was 
a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral; taking sides 
with the king, he lost favour under the Common- 
wealth ; wrote a number of works, in which one 
finds combined gaiety and piety, good sense and 
whimsical fancy; composed among other works 
the ‘‘ History of the Holy War,” a ‘‘ History of the 
Crusades,” “‘The Holy and the Profane States,” 
the “‘Church History of Great Britaie,’’ and the 
“ Worthies of England,” the last his principal work 
and published posthumously; he was a man of 
great shrewdness, broad sympathies, and a kindly 
nature; was an author much admired by Charles 
Lamb (1608-1661). 

FULMINATE OF MERCURY, a high explosive used 
for detonating dynamite and guncotton. 

FULTON, ROBERT, an American engineer, born in 
Pennsylvania; began life as a miniature portrait 
and landscape painter, in which he made some 
progress, but soon turngd to engineering; he was 
one of the first to apply steam to the propulsion of 
vessels, and devoted much attention to the in- 
vention of submarine boats and torpedoes; in 
1807 he built a steamboat to navigate the Hudson 
River, with a very slow rate of progress, however, 
making only five miles an hour; other inventions 
included machines for flax-spinning and dredging, 
and a submarine boat (1765-1815). 

FUM, a grotesque animal figure, six cubits high, one 
of four presumed to preside over the destinies of 
China; it is presented as being a goose in front 
and a stag behind, with a snake’s neck, a fish’s tail, 
a fowl’s forehead, a tortoise’s back, a swallow’s face, 
and a cock’s beak, and the markings of a dragon, 


FUNGI, a group of plants including mushrooms toad- 


FURIES. See ERINNYES. 
FURNISS, HARRY, artist and caricaturist, born 


FURNIVALL. FREDERICK 


with them; was in early days a great authority peculiar form of 

on boating “and-boa building (1825-1911). remains in y parts of the world. 
FURSE, CHARLES WELLINGTON, British artist. Argylishire arm of the sea, extendin 

After studying at the Slade School and in Paris he N. from Bute to Inveraray, and from 1 m. to 5 7 

made a name for open-air portrait painting, sport broad ; f for its herve. 


except on §. and W., fertile, well cultivated, 
aa yields crops of cereals. 


&c., many of which are they 
od from other plants in ihate lack a A Ee 
qg.v e 


in 
painted a series of pictures, 
Wexford ; on staff of Punch from 1880 to 1894; te * oe 
a humorous paper of his own without success pris seailton Gallery (1741 ye ). fe 
amd afterwards engaged in lecture tours (1854-1925). With Cutenbaie ait Boh Ms ‘gre rs 


JAMES, English barrister, been a sectors | 
, in Surrey ; devoted to the study of the ppration of printing has See - 


born in 
arly s and Middle English “Literature ; founder and Cubism, a modern m ee ee — 
director of numerous societies for promoting the break with old conventions. The subject + 
study of special works, such as the Early English what is in the artist’s is as 

Text, Chaucer, Ballad, and New Shakespeare importan 
Societies, and editor of publications in connection 


and country life being his most successful themes. | FYZABAD, one-time capital of Oudh, in ndinie 
“The Return from the Ride” and “ Diana of the 78 m. E. of Lucknow ; is now much decayed. 


—. 
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INTZ, HANS CONON VON DER, a distin- 
hed German philol ocist. born ino jn 
master, it is said, as Lon lanauaeee, contributed 
on several of his most important 
vane on the Fe Bene (1807-1874). 
GA indirect tax, especially one on salt, the 
mm applied to a State monopoly in France in that 
article, the exaction in connection with which 
Was a source ofymuch discontent; the people were 
to purchase it at government warehouses 
ad at extravagant, often very unequal, rates; the 
dates from 1286; was abolished in 1789. 
ERGER, FRANZ XAVIER, inventor of the 
sho nd in use in German countries as well as 
elsewhere (1789-1849). 
¢ US, 2 Roman tribune in 66 B.c., afterwards 
eonsul : party to the banishment of Cicero, 57 B. oO. 
(OON and FRENCH CONGO, a French colony in 
W. Africa fronting the Atlantic, between the 
Cameroon country and the Belgian Congo, and 
stretching inland as far as the head-waters of the 
Congo River; in the NW. is the great Gaboon 
estuary, 40 m. long and 10 broad at its mouth, with 
Libreville on its N. bank; along the coast the 
climate is hot and unhealthy, but it improves inland ; 
the natives belong to the Bantu stock; the French 
settled in it first in 1842, but only after the explora- 
' tions of De Brazza in 1876-1886 were they able to 
4 extend and colonise it. 
_GABORIAU, EMILE, French novelist, famous for 
| detective stories, in which “The Affair Lerouge,” 
j ** Monsieur Lecog ” and “ Slaves of Paris” are best 
known; born in Saujon (1835-1873). 
» an angel, one of the seven archangels, 
“the power of God,’ who is represented in the 
traditions of both the Jews and the Moslems as 
discharging the highest functions, and in Christian 
tradition as announcing to the Virgin Mary her 
election of God to be the mother of the Messiah ; he 
higher among Moslems than Jews. 
on » a French architect, born in Paris (1710—- 


GABRIELLE D’ESTREES, the mistress of Henry IV. 
of France, who for State reasons was not allowed 
to marry her (1571-1599). 

GAD, one of the Jewish tribes inhabiting the E. of 
the Jordan, deriving its name from a son of Jacob. 
AD. , or G AMES, an oasis and town in 
Africa, situated in the SW. corner of Tripoli, on the 
N. border of the Sahara; the fertility of the oasis 
is due to hot springs, from which the place takes its 
name ; high walls protect the soil and the fruit of 
it, which is abundant, from sand-storms; it is an 
entrep6t for trade with the interior; the inhabitants 
are Berber Mohammedans. 

GADDI, GADDO, a Florentine painter and worker in 
mosaic, friend of Cimabue and Giotto (1260-1332). 
GADDI, TADDEO, son of the preceding, and pupil 
of Giotto both in architecture and fresco-painting 

(1300-1366). 

GADDI, AGNOLO, son of the preceding, and a painter 
of frescoes (1330-1396). 

GADES, the ancient name of Cadiz (q.v.). 

GADSHILL, an eminence in Kent, 3 m. NW. of 
Rochester, a#sociated with the name of Falstaff, 
also of Dickens, who resided here from 1856 to his 
death in 1870. 

C, the ancient language of Scotland and Ireland, 
of Celtic origin, its introduction dating from about 
the commencement of the 6th century; was the 
Official and court tongue in Sc#tland to the 11th 
century, when English began to supersede it; is 
still spoken in parts of both countries, and in certain 
quarters of the Dominions, e.g. Cape Breton, in 
Canada, where is issued a newspaper printed entirely 
in Gaelic. Ogham (q.v.) is the earliest script of the 
language. 

GAETA, a fortified seaport of S. Italy, finely situated 
On a steep promontory 50 m. NW. of Naples; it was 
& favourite watering-place of the ancient Roman 
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nobility, and the beauty of its bay is celebrated by 
Virgil and Horace ; it is rich in classic remains, and 
in its day has witnessed many sieges ; the inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in fishing and a light coast 


GAGE, THOMAS, English general, son of Viscount 
Gage; he served in the Seven Years’ War, and 
took part in 1755 in Braddock’s disastrous expedi- 
tion in America; in 1760 he became military 
governor of Montreal, and three years later com- 
mander-in-chief 0 the British forces in America ; 
as governor of Massachusetts he precipitated the 
revolution by his ill-timed severity, and after the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill was recalled to England 
(1721-1787). 

GAIA, or GE, in the Greek mythology the primgval 
goddess of the earth, the alma mater of living things, 
both in heaven and on earth, called eubsequently 
Demeter, i.e. Gemeter, Earth-mother. : 

» French historian, born in Amiens; 
devoted his life to history (1726-1806). ae 
GAINFORD, 1ST BARON (J. A. Pease), British in- 
dustrialist and politician. Born in Darlington he 
became M.P. in 1892, held various ministerial posts ; 
in 1911 became Minister of Education, and in 1916 
Postmaster-General. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1916, and on the formation of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation became its Vice-president 


(1860- Ne 

GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS, one of England’s greatest 
artists in portrait and landscape painting, born in 
Sudbury, Suffolk; he early displayed a talent for 
drawing, and at 14 was sent to London to study art ; 
when 19 he started as a portrait-painter at Ipswich, 
having by this time married Margaret Burr, a young 
lady with £200 a year; patronised by Sir Philip 
Thicknesse, he removed in 1760 to Bath, where he 
rose into high favour, and in 1774 he sought a wider 
field in London; he shared the honours of painting 
portraits with Reynolds and of landscape with 
Wilson; his portraits have more of grace, if less of 
genius, than Reynolds’, while his landscapes in- 
augurated a freer and more genial manner of dealing 
with nature, while as a colourist Ruskin declares 
him the greatest since Rubens; among his most 
famous pictures are portraits of Mrs. Siddons, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and the Hon. Mrs. Graham, 
““ Shepherd Boy in the Shower,”’ ‘‘ The Seashore,”’ 
and **‘ Blue Boy” (1727-1788). 

GAIUS, a Roman jurist of the 2nd century, whose 
** Institutes ’’ served for the basis of Justinian’s. 


GALAHAD, SIR, son of Lancelot, one of the Knights 
of the Round Table; distinguished for the im- 
maculate purity of his character and life; was 
successful in his search for the Holy GrMal. 


GALAOR, a hero of Spanish romance, brother of 
Amadis de Gaul, the model of a courtly paladin, 
and always ready with his sword to avenge the 
wrongs of the widow and the orphan. 

GALAPAGOS, a sparsely populated group of islands 
(13 in number), barren on the N., but well 
wooded on the S., situated on the equator, 600 m. 
W. of Ecuador, which, although they belong to 
Ecuador, all bear English names, bestowed upon 
them, it would appear, by the buccaneers of the 
17th century; Albemdtle Island makes up more 
than half of their area; they are volcanic in forma- 
tion, and some of their 2000 craters are not yet 
inactive ; their fauna is of peculiar scientific interest 
as exhibiting many species unknown elsewhere: 
besides the islands proper there is a vast number 
of islets and rocks. 

GALATA, a faubourg of Constantinople where the 
European merchants reside. 

GALATEA, a nymph to whom Polyphemus made love, 
but who preferred Acis to him, whom therefore 
he made away with by crushing the latter under a 
rock, in consequence of which the nymph threw 
herself into the sea. 
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GALATIA 
igh-lying Roman province in Asia 
been invaded soir taken paseagien 
of Gauls in the 3rd century B.c., 
hame. 

, EPISTLE TO THE, an epistle of St. 
Paul to the churches in Galatia, which was an 
especial favourite with Luther, as, with its doctrine 
of spiritual freedom in Christ, it might well be, for 
it corroborated the great revelation first made to 
him by a neighbour monk: ‘“ man is not saved by 
singing masses, but by the grace of God”; it isa 
didactic epistle, in assertion, on the one hand, of 
freedom from the law, and, on the other, of the 
power of the spirit. $ 

GALATZ, or GALACZ, the great river-port of Rumania, 
on the Danube, 8 m. above the Sulina mouth of the 
river and 166 m. NE. of Bucharest; the new town 
is well laid out, and contains some fine buildings ; 
its harbour is one of the finest on the Danube; a 
great export trade is carried on in cereals, while 
textiles and metals are eo imports. 


GALAXY. ee : 

GA@BA, SERVIUS SULPICIUS, a Roman emperor 
from June, 68, to January, 69, elected at the age of 
70 by the&jallic legions to succeed Nero, but for his 
severity and avarice was slain by the Pretorian 
guard, who proclaimed Otho emperor in his stead. 

GALE, THEOPHILUS, a Nonconformist divine; 
author of the ‘‘ Court of the Gentiles,” in which he 
attempts to prove that the theology and philosophy 
of the Gentiles was borrowed from the Scriptures 
(1628-1678). 4 

GALE, THOMAS, dean of York; edited classics, 
and wrote on early English history (1636-1702). 

GALEN, or CLAUDIUS GALENUS, a famous Greek 
physician, born in Pergamus, in Illyria, where, 
after studying in various cities, he settled in 158; 
subsequently he went to Rome, and eventually 
became physician to the emperors M. Aurelius, 
L. Verus,-and Severus; of his voluminous writings 
83 treatises are still extant, and these treat of a 
varied array of subjects, philosophical as well as 
professional ; for centuries after his death his works 
were accepted as authoritative in the matter of 
medicine (131-201). 

GALE’RIUS, VALERIUS MAXIMUS, Roman emperor, 
born in Dacia, of lowly parentage; rose from a 
common soldier to be the son-in-law of the Emperor 
Diocletian, who in 292 raised him to the dignity of 
a Cesar; in 305, on the death of Diocletian, he 
became head of the Eastern Empire, which he 
continued to be till his death in 311; his name is 
associated with a cruel persecution of the Christians 
under Diocletian. 

GALGACUS, a Caledonian chief defeated by Agricola 
at the battle of the Grampians in 85, after a desperate 
resistance. 

GALIA’NI, FERDINANDO, an _ Italian political 
economist, man of letters, and a wit; held with 
honour several important offices under the Nea- 
politan Government; was attaché to the embassy 
at Parisewand the associate of Grimm and Diderot 
(1728-1787). 

GALICIA, (1) an old province of Spain, formerly a 
kingdom in the NW. corner of it, fronting the Bay 
of Biscay and the Atlantic; now divided into the 
four minor provinces, Coruna, Lugo, Orense, Ponte- 
vedra; the county is hilly, well watered, fertile, 
and favoured with a fine climate, but cultivated 
only very partially; some mining is carried on. 
(2) A province of Poland; the land is fertile, con- 
sists chiefly of extensive plains, well watered by the 
Dneister and other large R vers, and yields abundance 
of cereals, while one-fourth is covered with forest ; 
timber is largely exported, and salt; many of the 
useful metals are found, and productive petroleum 
wells: Austria annexed it in 1772, and it was 
ceded to Poland in 1919. 

GALILZANS, a fanatical sect, followers of one Judas 
of Galilee, who fiercely resented the taxation of the 
Romans, and whose violence contributed to induce 
the latter to vow the extermination of the whole 
race. 

GALILEE, the northern division of Palestine, divided 
into Upper and Lower, about 60 m. long and 30 
broad. 

GALILEE, SEA OF, an expansion of the Jordan, 124 m. 


GALATIA, a 
Minor that 


Jong, and at the mos Sm 

GALILEO. “ant ent cea 
physicist, and 1omer, born in 
strated isochronism ] 


propounded the ct 
the first astronomical telescope, and ans 0 
it satisfied himself of, and proved, the truth 

Copernican doctrine, that the sun 
earth is the centre of the planetary ve Di 


that the earth revolves round it like 
planets which reflect its light; his insistence 
this truth provoked the hostility of the Chu ch 
and an ecclesiastical decree which pronounced t 
Copernican theory heresy; for tae profession of i 
he was brought to the bar of the Inquisition, wher. 
he was compelled to forswear it by oath, concludir 
his recantation, it is said, with the exclamation, 
“still, it moves’”’; before his end he became blind, 
and died in Florence at 78, the year Newton 
born (1564-1642). 

GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH, the founder of phrenology. 
born in Tiefenbronn, on the borders of Baden and 
Wiurtemberg ; in 1785 he established himself as a 
physician in Vienna, where for many years he 
carried on a series of elaborate investigations on 
the nature of the brain and its relation to the outer 
cranium, visiting with that view lunatic asylum 


&c.; in 1796 he gave publicity to his views in a 
series of lectures in Vienna, which were, however, — 
condemned as subversive of morality and religion; — 


being joined by Spurzheim, who adopted his thec 


he undertook a lecturing tour through a large pai YI 


of Europe, and eventually settled at Paris, where he 
published his phrenological work ‘‘ Fonctions du 
Cerveau”’; it is a curious fact that on his death 
his skull was found to be twice the usual thickness, 
and that there was a tumour in the cerebellum 
(1758-1828). 

GALL, ST., an Irish monk who, about 585, accom- 
panied St. Columban to France in his missionary 
labours, but, being banished thence, went to Switzer- 
land, and founded a monastery on the Lake 
Constance, which bore his name; d. about 646. 
ALLAND, ANTOINE, French Orientalist, born in 
Picardy, professor of Arabic in the College of France ; 
was the first to translate the “‘ Arabian Nights 
into any European tongue (1646-1715). 

GALLAS, an Ethiopian race occupying the 8. and 
E. of Abyssinia, energetic, intelligent, and war-like ; 
follow mostly pastoral occupations; number over 
four millions, and are mostly heathens. 

GALLE, or POINT DE GALLE, fortified seaport town, 
prettily situated on a rocky promontory in the Sw. 
of Ceylon ; there is a good harbour, but the shipping, 
which at one time was extensive, has declined since 
the rise of Colombo. : 

GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA, Italian soprano singer. 
Born in Milan she studied at the local conservatoire, 
won a prize there at 16, and made her opera debut 
at Rome in 1913, subsequently singing «2 South 
America, New York, and London. : 

GALLICAN CHURCH, the Catholic Church in France 
which, while sincerely devoted to the Catholic faith 
and the Holy See, resolutely refused to conced 
certain rights and privileges which belonged to it 
from the earliest times; it steadfastly contended 
that infallibility was vested not in the Pope alone, 
but in the entire episcopal body under him as 
head ; maintained the supreme authority of general 
councils and that of the holy canorfs in the govern- 
ment of the Church, and insisted that there was @ 
distinction between the temporal and the spiritual 
power: these contentions were summed up in & 
declaration of the French clergy in 1682, their 
opponents being known by the name of “ Ultra- 
montanists.” °¢ : 

GALLICANISM, the name given to the contention of 
the Gallican Church (@.v.). 

GALLIENUS, PUBLIUS LICINIUS, Roman Emperor 
from 260 to 268, and for seven years (253-260) _ 
associated in the government with his father, the 
Emperor Valerian; under his lax rule the emp 
was subjected to hostile inroads on all sides, while in 
the provinces a succession of usurpers, known as the 
Thirty Tyrants, sprang up, disowning allegiance 


| GALT, JOHN, Scottish novelist, born 


mym of an easy-going ruler or prince. 

OLI, (1) a fortified seaport town in Southern 
59 m. S. of Brindisi; stands on a rocky 
sl Le Se close to the mainland, 
ith th which it is eonnected by a bridge of 12 arches; 
eo L and huge tanks hewn out of the 
id rock for the storage of olive-oil are objects of 
erest. (2) a seaport in Europe, under the 
inion of the League of Nations, stands on a 
of the same name at the western end of 
he Sea of Marmora, at the mouth of the Dardanelles, 

m. S. of Adrianople ; it was the first city captured 

the Turks in Europe (1356), and the peninsula 
the site of the Dardanelles campaign in 1915 
the Great War. 
LOWAY, a district in the SW. of Scotland, co- 
extensive with Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, though 
formerly of considerably greater extent; the lack 
of mineral wealth has retarded its development, 
and the industry of the population is limited chiefly 
to agriculture, the rearing of sheep and cattle, and 
fishing, while it is still noted for a small but hardy 
breed of horses called Galloways; the province 
_ derives its name from Gall-Gael, or foreign Gaels, 
as the early inhabitants were called, who up to the 
time of the Reformation maintained the character- 
istics, language, &c., of a distinct people; im 1455 
Galloway ceased to exist as a separate lordship; in 
_ the extreme S. of Wigtown is the bold and rocky 
_ promontory, the Mull of Galloway, the extremity 
of the peninsula called the Rhinns of Galloway; 
the Mull, which is the most southerly point in 
Scotland, rises to a height of 210 ft., and is crowned 
by a powerful lighthouse. 

us [E, the sister of Brunhilda and the 
second wife of Chilperic I.; was strangled to death 


"_ GALSWORTHY, JOHN, British novelist. Educated 
_ at Harrow and Oxford, he became a barrister, but 
spent most of his time writing and travelling. ‘‘ The 
Island Pharisees,’ published in 1904, was his first 
notable work, and was followed by a number of 
books mostly realistic studies of middle-class life, 
of which the “ Forsyte Saga” is the most im- 
portant. He has also written ‘“‘The Silver Box,’ 
“Strife ’’ and other successful plays 1867- kh 

in Irvine; 
educated at Greenock, where he held a post in the 
Custom-house for a time; essayed literature, 
_ wrote ‘‘ The Ayrshire Legatees,” “The Annals of 
the Parish,’’ ‘“‘ Sir Andrew Wylie,” ‘‘ The Entail,” 
and ““Yhe Provost ’”’; died of paralysis at Greenock 
(1779-1839). 


GALTON, SIR FRANCIS, British scientist, carried out 


investigations in heredity and psychology ; he was 
the first to make clear the continuity of germ plasm 
and founded the science of eugenics (1822-1911). 

VANISED IRON, plate-iron coated with zinc, 
which renders it less liable to be affected by moisture 
and subject to corrosion. 

VANI, LU*#GI, an Italian physician, born in 
Bologna; celebrated for his discoveries in animal 
magnetism called after him Galvanism, due to an 
observation he made of the convulsive motion pro- 
duced in the leg of a recently-killed frog (1737-1798). 

VANOMETER, an instrument for measuring 
electric currents by means of their effect upon a 
suspended magnetic needle. 

N, the chief seaport of Texas, situated 
on a low island of the same name at the entrance 
of Galveston Bay into the Gulf of Mexico; it has a 
splendid harbour, and is an important centre of the 
cotton trade, ranking as the third cotton port of 
the world; the city is well laid out, and is the see 

a Roman Catholic bishop; it has a medical 
Solieee and several foundries. 


‘the Slieve Boughta Mountains in 


gh Mas fee mn, long), 
count: to 2 and W: 
id t afable ¢_ the 


coast : 
the Suck, Shannon, and Corrib are the chief rivers ; 
the S. and in the 

the Twelve Pins (2395 ft.) are the principal 
mountains ; ing, some agriculture, and cattle- 
rearing are the chief employments ; it contains 
many interesting cromlechs and 


ruins. 
GALWAY, the capital of Connaught and of the county 


of that name; is situated on the N. side of Galway 
Bay, at the mouth of the Corrib River, 50 m. NW. 
of Limerick; it is divided into the old and new 
town, and contains several interesting ecclesiastical 
buildings, e.g. the cruciform church of St. Nicholas 
(1320), and is the seat of a Queen’s College ; fishing 
is an important industry, while wool and hjyck 
marble are exported. 


GAMA, VASCO DA, a famous Portugueg navigator, 


the ‘discoverer of the route to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, born in Sines, in Portugal, of 
good family; he seems to have won the favour of 
King Emmanuel at an early age, and, already an 
experienced mariner, was in 1497 despatched on 
his celebrated voyage, in which he rounded the 
Cape; on that occasion he made his way to Calicut, 
in India, where he had to contend with the enmity 
of the natives, stirred against him by jealous Arabian 
merchants; in 1499 he returned to Lisbon, was 
received with great honour, and had conferred on 
him an array of high-sounding titles; three years 
later he was appointed to the command of an 
expedition to Calicut to avenge the massacre of a 
small Portuguese settlement founded there a year 
previous by Cabrat ; in connection with this expedi- 
tion he founded the colonies of Mozambique and 
Sofala, and after inflicting a cruel punishment upon 
the natives of Calicut, he returned to Lisbon in 
1503; the following 20 years of his life were spent 
in retirement at Evora, but in 1524 he was appointed 
viceroy of Portuguese India, a position he held only 
for a short time, but sufficiently long to re-establish 
Portuguese power in India; he died at Cochin; 
the incidents of his famous first voyage round the 
Cape are celebrated in Camoens’ memorable poem 


“The Lusiad ”’ (1469-1524). 
AMALIE 


LL, a Jewish rabbi, the instructor of St. Paul 
in the knowledge of the law, and distinguished for 
his tolerant spirit and forbearance in dealing with 
the Apostles in their seeming departure from the 
Jewish faith. 


GAMBETTA, LEON MICHEL, a French republican 


leader, born in Cahors, of Italian descent; intended 
for the Church, to which he evinced no proclivity, 
he early showed a penchant for politics and adopted 
the profession of law, in the prosecutign of which 
he delivered a speech which marked him out as the 
coming man of the French republic, from the spirit 
of hostility it manifested against the Empire; at 
the fall of the Empire he stood high in public regard, 
assumed the direction of affairs, and made desperate 
attempts to repel the invading Germans; though 
he failed in this, he never ceased to feel the shame 
of the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and strove hard 
to recover them, but all his efforts proved ineffectual, 
and he died in Dec. 31, 1882 to the grief of the 
nation (1838-1882). 


GAMBIA, (1) a river of w Africa, that flows through 


Senegambia and discharges itself into the Atlantic 
at Bathurst after a course of more than 1400 m. into 
a splendid estuary which, in some parts, has a 
breadth of 27 m. but contracts to 2 m. at the seaward 
end; light craft can ascend as far as Barraconda, 
400 m. from the mouth. (2) A British settlement 
lying along the banks of the Gambia as far as George- 
town, with a protectorate to Barraconda ; it enjoys 
a separate government under a British adminis- 
trator, and produces hides, cotton, rice, and ground- 
nuts; chief town, Bathurst. 


GAMBIER, JAMES, LORD, British admiral, born in 


the Bahamas; at 22 he was created a post-captain ; 


4 


‘ GAMBLING LAWS 246 GARDES SUISSES Z 
in 1781 distinguished himself in an engagement suffe famines by affording a m 
against the French at Jersey; Sry again under of distributi ing ready rele 
Lord Howe in 1794 he rendered material service G rerad of mortification in 
in repulsing the French off Ushant ; in the following part of a Tiviins body. 


yeay he was made rear-admiral, and in 1799 vice- 
admiral; for his gallant conduct as commander of 
the English fleet at the bombardment of Copenhagen 
he was made a baron; a dispute with Lord Cochrane 
at the battle of Aix Roads against the French led 
to his being court-martialled, but he was honourably 
acquitted ; on the accession of William IV. he was 
made admiral of the fleet (1756-1833). 

GAMBLING LAWS. Laws making debts due to 
gambling irrecoverable at law were passed in the 
reigns of Charles II. and Queen Anne. Subsequent 
laws were passed in 1845 and 1874, and ready- 
money football betting was prohibited in 1920. 

GAMMA RAYS, name given to «he X-rays of very 
short wave-length emitted during certain radioactive 
changes. 

, a nurse in Dickens’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” * famous for her bulky umbrella, and for con- 
ing her opinions of things by a constant reference 

to the authority of an imaginary Mrs. Harris. 

GANDHI, HOHANDAS KARAMCHAND, Indian 
politician and leader of the anti-British party 
favouring non-co-operation as a means of gai 
independence. Born in Porbandar, he was married 
at the age of 12, went to England at 19 to study law, 
spent some time in South Africa, and then became 
a@ vigorous opponent of British rule in India, 
exercising almost 4 religious sway over the natives. 
He was arrested in 1922 and imprisoned for two 
years, and in 1930, when he led another campaign 
ae st Tule, be was again imprisoned 
(1876— 

GANDO, a native State traversed by the Niger in 
Western Soudan, lying upon the NW. border of 
Sokoto, of which it is a dependency; like Sokoto 
it has beén brought within the sphere of infiuence 
of the British Royal Niger Company; the in- 
habitants belong to the Fulah race, and profess the 
Mohammedan religion; Gando is also the name of 
the capital, an active centre of the cotton trade. 

GANELON, a count of Mayence, one of Charlemagne’s 


paladins; trusted by him but faithless, and a 
traitor to his cause; is placed by Dante in the 
lowest hell. 


GANESHA, the Hindu god with an elephant’s head 
and four arms; the inspirer of cunning devices and 
good counsel, afterwards the patron of letters and 
learned men. 

GANGES, the great sacred river of India, which, 
though somewhat shorter than the Indus, drains 
a larger area and traverses a more fertile basin; 
it has its source in an ice-cave on the southern side 
of the Himalayas, 8 m. above Gangotri, at an 
elevation of 13,800 ft. above the sea-level; at this 
its first stage it is known as the Bhagirathi, and 
not until 183 m. from its source does it assume the 
name of Ganges, having already received two 
tributariaz ; issuing from the Himalayas at Sukhi, 
it flows in a more or less southerly course to Allahabad, 
where it receives the Jumna, and thence makes its 
way by the plains of Behar and past Benares to 
Goalanda, where it is joined by the Brahmaputra; 
the united stream, lessened by innumerable off- 
shoots, pursues a Ski. course till joined by the 
Meghna, and under that name enters the Bay of 
Bengal; its most noted offshoot is the Hooghly 
(q.v.), which pursues a course to the 8. of the Meghna ; 
between these lies the Great Delta, which begins 
to take shape 220 m. inland from the Bay of Bengal ; 
the Ganges is 1557 m. in length, and offers for the 
greater part an excellent waterway; it is held in 
great reverence as a sacred stream whose waters 
have power to cleanse from all sin, while burial on 
its banks is believed to ensure eternal happiness, and 

to be cast into its waters after death is to gain 
eternal peace, 

GANGES CANAL, constructed mainly for the purpose 
of irrigating the arid land stretching between the 
Ganges and the Jumna Rivers, originally extended 
from Hardwar to Cawnpore and Etawah, but has 
since been greatly enlarged, and at present (including 
branches) has a total extent of 3700 m., of which 
500 m. are navigable; it has contributed to mitigate 


GANGWAY, a passage in the House of Commons? 
running across the house, which arent 
independent members from the supporters of 
Government and the Opposition. 

GANYMEDES, a beautiful pe 1 whom Zeus, attrz 
by his beauty, carried off, disguised as an eagle, 
heaven; having had pec de conferred upon hit ne 
he was made cup-bearer of the gods instead of Hebe. 

GAO, KARVEH, or KARVAH, a Persian blacksmi 
whose sons had been slain to feed the serpents 
the reigning tyrant, he raised his leather apron on a 
spear, and with that for a standart excited a revolt; 
the revolt proved successful, and the apron 
the standard of the new dynasty, which it contin 
to be till supplanted by the crescent. 

GARAY, JANOS, Hungarian poet, born in Szefszard ; 
his life was spent chiefly in Pesth, where he held a 
post in the university library; he published a 
number of dramas which show traces of German 
influence, and was also the author of a book of 
lyrics as well as tales (1812-1853). 

GARCIA, EL, a noted singer and composer, 
born in Seville; in 1808 he went to Paris with a 
reputation a y gained at d Cadiz; 


id an 
till 1824 he was of high repute in London and Paris 
as an operatic tenor; and in the following year 
visited the United States; he spent his closing 
years in Paris as a teacher of singing, his voice being 
greatly impaired by age as well as fatigue; 
eldest daughter was the celebrated Madame Malibran, 
and his son, Manuel (1805-1906), a celebrated teacher 
of singing, was the inventor of the laryngoscope 
(1775-1832). 

GARCIAS, DON PEDRO, a mythical don mentioned 
in the preface to ‘‘ Gil Blas’ as buried with a small 
bag of doubloons, and the epitaph, “* Here lies 
interred the soul of licentiate Pedro Garcias.”’ 

GARCILASO, called the INCA, as descended from the 
royal family of Peru; lived at Cordova; wrote 
** History of Peru,”’ as well as a “‘ History of Florida ” 
(1530-1568). 

GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, a Spanish poet, born in 
Toledo, a soldier by profession; accompanied 
Charles V. on his expeditions; died fighting bravely 
in battle; his poems consist of sonnets, elegies, &c., 
and reveal an unexpected tenderness (1503-1536). 


GARCIN DE TASSY, JOSEPH HELIODORE, Indian 
Orientalist, born in Marseilles; founded the Asiatic 
Society (1794-1878). 

GARD, a dep. in the S. of France, between the Cevennes 
and the Rhéne; slopes to the Rhéne and the sea, 
with a marshy coast; produces wine and olives, 
and is noted for its silk-culture and breed of horses. 

GARDA, LAGO DI, the largest of the Italian lakes; 
stretches, amidst beautiful Alpine scenery, between 
Lombardy and Venetia. It is 35 m. long, and from 
2 to 10 broad. Its water is remarkably _— and 
has a depth of 967 ft. It is studded with many 
picturesque islands, and is traversed by steamers. 

GARDE NATIONALE, of France, a body of armed 
citizens organised in Paris in 1789 for the defence © 
of the citizen interest, and soon by extensions © 
throughout the country made a force of great | 
national importance; the colours they adopted 
were the famous tricolor of red, white, and blue, 
and their first commandant was Lafayette. In © 
1795 they helped to repress the Paris mob, and | 
under Napoleon were retaineu in service. They 
played a prominent part in the Revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, supporting the revolutionists; but in | 
1852 their powers were curtailed, and in 1871 they 
were dissolved by the National Assembly. 

GARDEN CITIES, niodern mode! villages, of which the 
ae 3 was that at Letchworth, near Hitchin, built | 
in 18 

GARDES "SUISSES, a celebrated corps of the see | 
army, formed in 1616 for defence of royalty, an 
numbering 2000. During the great Revolution | 
they gallantly defended the Louvre, but were Ov®r- | 
awed and overpowered almost to annihilation by | 
the infuriated Paris mob. The corps was finally | 
disbanded in 1830. 
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JAMES, a Scottish officer of 
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GARDINER, STEPHEN, bishop of Winchester, born 

in Bury St. Edmunds; was secretary to Wolsey; 
promoted the divorce of Queen Catherine, and 
was made bishop; imprisoned in the Tower under 
Edward . red i 


= to his see, and made 
Chancellor under Mary (1483-1555). 

ALL, ABRAM, President of the United 
States, born in Orange, Ohio; reared id lowly 
surrotndings; at the age of ten began to help his 
widowed mother by working as a farm-servant; an 
invincible passion for learning prompted him to 
devote the long winters to study, till he was able 
as a student to enter Hiram College, and subse- 
quently William’s College, Massachusetts, where, 
in 1856, he graduated; in the following year he 
became President of Hiram College, and, devoting his 
' attention to the study of law, in 1859 became a 
_ member of the State Senate; he took an active part 
p on the side of the Federalists in the Civil War, and 
_ distinguished himself in several engagements, rising 

to be major-general; in his thirty-third year he 

_ entered Congress, and soon came to the front, acting 
latterly as leader of the Republican party ; in 1880 

he became a member of the Senate, and in the same 
year was elected to the Presidency; he signalised 

his tenure of the presidential office by endeavouring 

to purify and reform the civil service, but this 
attempt drew on him the odium of a section of his 
party, and on July 2, 1881, he was shot down by 

Charles Guiteau, a disappointed place-hunter; after 

a prolonged struggle with death he succumbed on 

September 19 (1831-1881). : 
GARGANTUA, a gigantic personage, in Rabelais’ 

Satire of the name, of preternaturally lusty appetite 

and guzzling and gourmandising power ; lived several 

centuries, and begat Pantagruel. : 
GARIBALDI, GIUSEPPE, Italian patriot, began life 
as a sailor, associated himself enthusiastically with 
ini for the liberation of his country, but being 
convicted of conspiracy fled to South America, 
where, both as a privateer and a soldier, he gave his 
services to the young republics struggling there for 
life; returned to Europe, and took part in the 
defence of Rome against France, but being defeated 
fled to New York, to return to the Isle of Caprera, 
biding his time; joined the Piedmontese against 

Austria, and in 1860 set himself to assist in the over- 

throw of the kingdom of Naples and the union of 

Italy under Victor Emmanuel; landing in Calabria 

and entering Naples, he drove the royal forces before 

him wighout striking a blow, after which he returned 
to his retreat at Caprera, ready still to draw sword, 
end occasionally offering it again, in the cause of 

republicanism (1807-1882). 

» &@ well-known precious stone of a vitreous 
re, and usually of a dark-red colour, resembling 

@ Tuby, but also found in various other shades, e.g. 

black, green, and yellow. The finest specimens are 

brought from Ceylon, Peru, and Greenland. The 

Species of garngt crystal known as Pyrope, when cut 

in the shape of a tallow drop, is called a carbuncle. 

A Y, a noted Jesuit, son of a Notting- 
ham schoolmaster, implicated in the Gunpowder 
Plot; bred in the Protestant faith, he early turned 
Catholic and went abroad and joined the Jesuit 
order; in 1588 he returned to England as Superior 
of the English Jesuits, and erfgaged in various 
intrigues; on the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 

© was arrested, found guilty of cognisance of the 

Plot, and executed (1555-1606). é 
GARNETT, RICHARD, philologist, born in Otley, 
Yorkshire, Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum, and one of the founders of the 
Philological Society, and contributor to its Pro- 
ceedings (1789-1850). 
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GASCONY 4 
an important river of SW. France, which 
rises in the Val d’ “«s the Spanish nees ; 
26 m. from its source it enters France near Pont du 


Roi, and after it passes Toulouse flows in a north- 
westerly direction; joined by the Dordagne, 20 m. 
below Toulouse, it gradually widens into the Gironde 
estuary, which opens on the Bay of Biscay; it has 
: length of 346 m., and is freely navigable as far as 
oulouse, 

GARRICK, DAVID, a famous English actor and 
dramatist, born in Hereford; was educated at 
Lichfield, the home of his mother, and was for some 
months in his nineteenth year a pupil of Samuel 
Johnson; in 1737 he accompanied Johnson to 
London, with the intention of entering the legal 
profession, but soon abandoned the purpose, and 
started in the wine business with his brother; in 
1741 he commenced his career as an actor, making 
his first appearance at Ipswich; in the autumn of 
the same year he returned to London, and as 
Richard ITI. achieved instant success; with the 
exception of a sojourn upon the Continent for two 
years, his life was spent mainly in the metropolis 
in the active pursuit of his profession; in 174”he 
became patentee, along with James Lagy, of Drury 
Lane Theatre, which he continued to’ direct until 
his retirement from the stage in 1776; three years 
later he died, and was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
his wife, Eva Maria Violette, a celebrated dancer of 
Viennese birth, whom he married in 1749, survived 
him till 1822, dying at the advanced age of 98 
(1717-1779). 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD, American journalist 
and abolitionist, born in Newburyport, Mass.; in 
his native town he rose to be editor of the Herald 
at 19, and five years later became joint-editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation ; his vigorous 
denunciation of slavery involved him in a charge 
of libel and brought about his imprisonment, from 
which he was liberated by a friend paying his fine ; 
at Boston, in 1831, he founded his celebrated 
Liberator, a paper in which he unweariedly, and in 
the face of violent threats, advocated his anti- 
slavery opinions till 1865, when the cause was won ; 
he visited England on several occasions in support 
of emancipation, and in 1868 his great labours in 
the cause were recognised by a gift of 30,000 dollars 
from his friends (1804-1879). 

GARTER, THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE, a 
celebrated order of knighthood instituted in 1349 by 
King Edward III.; the original number of the 
knights was 26, of whom the sovereign was head; 
but this number has been increased by extending 
the honour to descendants of George I., II., and III., 
and also to distinguished foreigners; it is the 
highest order of knighthood, and its initials are 
K.G.; the insignia of the order includes surcoat, 
mantle, star, &c., but the knights are chiefly dis- 
tinguished by a garter of blue velvet worn on the 
left leg below the knee, and bearing the inscription 
in gold letters Honi soit qui mal y pense, “ Evil be 
to him that evil thinks”; ribbon, Garter Blue: 
election to the order lies with the sovefeign. 

GARTH, SIR SAMUEL, a distinguished physician, 
born in co. Durham; had an extensive practice: 
author of a mock-heroic poem entitled ‘“‘ The Dis- 
pensary ”’ (1661-1719). 

GAS ENGINES, internal combustion engines using as a 
fuel coal gas, producer gas, or the waste gases from 
blast furnaces; the first practical gas engine was 
built by Lenoir, a Frenchman,in 1860; improve- 
ments appeared in the designs of the Otto engine 
(1876), the Clerk engine (1886), and later in the 
Still engine. * 

GASCOIGNE, SIR WILLIAM, English judge, born in 
Gawthorpe, Yorkshire; during Richard II.’s reign 
he practised in the law courts, and in 1397 became 
king’s serjeant; three years later he was raised to 
the Lord Chief-Justiceship ; his single-eyed devotion 
to justice was strikingly exemplified in his refusal] 
to pass sentence of death on Archbishop Scrope; 
the story of his committing Prince Henry to prison, 
immortalised by Shakespeare, is unauthenticated 
(1350-1419). 

GASCONY, an ancient province of SW, France, lying 
between the Atlantic, the Pyrenees, and the 
Garonne ; it included several of the present depart- 
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ments; the province was of Basque oxigia, but 
te uniged with Aquitaine, and 
was added to the waresteny of the French crown in 
till retain their traditional 
chs.ractévistics; they are of dark complexion and 
small in stature, vivacious and boastful, but have 

a high reputation for integrity. 

ASKELL, MRS., née STEVENSON, novelist and 
biographer, born at Cheyne Row, Chelsea ; authoress 
of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” ‘‘ Cranford,” “ Sylvia’ s Lovers,” 
&c., and the “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” her friend 
A at ES 
pas etree hans a name for petroleum motor spirit or 

nzin 

GASSENDI, PIERRE, a French mathematician and 
philosopher, born in Provence; declared against 
scholastic methods out of deference to the empirical ; 
controverted the metaphysics ef Descartes ; became 
the head of a school opposed to him; adopted the 
philosophy of Epicurus and contributed to the 
science of astronomy, and was the friend of Kepler, 
Galileo, and Hobbes; was a great admirer of Bayle, 

e head of a school of Pyrrhonists, tending to 
aterialism (1592-1655). 

GASSNER, JOHANN JOSEPH, a noted “ exorcist,” 
born in Bludenz, in the Tyrol; while a Catholic 
priest at Kldsterle he gained a wide celebrity by 
professing to ‘‘ cast out devils’’ and to work cures 
on the sick by means simply of prayer; he was 
deposed as an impostor, but the bishop of Ratisbon, 
who believed in his honesty, bestowed upon him the 
curé of Bendorf (1727-1779). 

GASTEROPODS, a group of molluses with a spiral 
shell, including living forms such as whelks, snails, 
&c.; gasteropods are abundant as fossils, especially 
in the tertiary beds. 

GATAKER, THOMAS, an English divine, member of 
the Westminster Assembly; disapproved of the 
introduction of the Covenant, declared for Episco- 
pacy, and opposed the trial of Charles I. (1574- 


1654). 
GATE OF TEARS, the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, so 
called from the shipwrecks associated with it. 


GATES, HORATIO, an American general, born in 
Maldon, Essex, in England; served as an English 
officer in America till the peace of 1763, and then 
retired to Virginia; in the War of Independence 
he fought on the side of America, and, as com- 
mander of the northern army, defeated the English 
at Saratoga in 1777; so great was his popularity 
in consequence of this victory that ill-advised efforts 
were made to place him over Washington, but in 
1780 he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the British at Camden, and was court-martialled; 
acquitted in 1782, he again retired to Virginia, and 
subsequently in 1800 removed to New York, having 
“rt Peeeweiee and provided for his slaves (1728- 

GATESHEAD, an English town, situated on the 
Tyne, on N. border of Durham; it is united to 
Newcastle by three bridges spanning the river; 
it contakass some handsome and interesting build- 
ings, besides extensive ironworks, foundries, soap, 
glass, and chemical manufactories; it was here 
Defoe lived when he wrote ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

GATH, Goliath’s town, a city of the Philistines, on a 
cliff 12 m. NE. of Ashdod. 

GATLING, RICHARD JORDAN, the inventor of the 
Gatling gun, born in Hertford County, N. Carolina, 
U.S.; he was bred to and graduated in medicine, 
but in 1849 settled in Indianapolis and engaged in 
land and railway speculation ; his famous machine- 
gun, capable of firing 1200 shots a minute, was 
brought out in 1861; another invention of his was a 
steam-plough (1818- 1903). 

GATTY, MRS., writer of tales for young people, 
** Parables from Nature,’ and editor of Aunt Judy’s 

Magazine ; daughter of the chaplain of the Victory, 
Nelson’s ship at Trafalgar, in whose arms Nelson 
breathed his last (1809-1873). 

GAUCHOS, a name bestowed upon the natives of the 


pampas of S. America; they are of Indo-Spanish 
descent, and are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, 
herding eattle, &c.; they are dexterous horsemen. 
skilled in the use of the lasso, and are courteous and 
hospitable ; the wide-brimmed sombrero and loose 


poncho are characteristic articles of their dress. 
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(1605-1669). 
GAUGUIN, PAUL, French painter. He ran away t 
sea as a boy, vakurned’ ts gates Ss Gannae 
took up painting at the ane, x of eon Of 
temperament he delighted in highly decorativ 
work, and in search of colour he settled in Tahiti i 
the Pacific where he died (1848-1903). 
GAUL, the name the ancients gave to two distinc 
regions, the one Cisalpine Gaul, on the Roman side 
of the Alps, embracing the N. of Italy, as long 
inhabited by Gallic tribes ; and the other alr 
Gaul, beyond the Alps from Ro ng 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees, from the ocean to the 
Rhine, inhabited by different races; subdued by 
Julius Cesar 58-50 B.c., and divided by Al rustus 
into four provinces. 

GAUNT, JOHN OF, Duke of Lancaster, third son of 
Edward III., born in Ghent, who in 1362 succeedec 
to the estates of his father-in-law, the Duke o 
Lancaster; having in 1372 married, as his second 
wife, the daughter of the king of Castile, ne made 
an unsuccessful attempt to seize the Cas : 
throne; in the later years of Edward ITI.’ 8 reign 
he took an active part in public affairs, and by his 
opposition to the national party and over 
conduct towards the Commons made 
obnoxious to the people; for selfish motives = 
a time supported Wycliffe, but in 1381 the P: 
Revolt drove him into Scotland; in 1386 he mae 
another ineffectual attempt to gain the crown of 
Castile ; in his later years he was engaged in various 
embassies in France (1339-1399). 

GAUR, or LAKHNAUTI, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
now in ruins, but with Hindu remains of exceptional 
interest, is situated 4 m. S. of Malda, between 
rivers Ganges and Mahananda; the city is belie 
to have been founded in the 11th century; it 
into decay after the Mogul conquest in 1575, but 
pestilence and the deflection of the Ganges into a 
new channel accelerated its fate. 

GAUSS, FRIEDRICH, a celebrated German 
mathematician and astronomer, born in Brunswick; 
was director of the observatory at Gottingen for 
40 years; was equally expert on theory of numbers 
and practice of calculation; he made important 
discoveries in magnetism, and was pronounced by 
Laplace the greatest mathematician in Europe 
(1775-1855). 

GAUSS, unit used in electricity for the measurement 
of magnetic intensity, named after K. F. Gauss. 
GAUTAMA, the name of the family Buddha belonged 
to, a Rajput clan which at the time of his birth was 
settled on the banks of the Rohini, a small affluent 

of the Gogra, about 137 m. N. of Benares. 

GAUTIER, THEOPHILE, a distinguished French 
poet, novelist, and critic, born in Tarbes; began 
life as a painter, but turning to literature soon 
attracted the attention of Sainte-Beuve ®y some 
studies in the old French authors; by anas by he 
came under the influence of Victor Hugo, an 
1830 started his career as a poet by the pu 
of ‘‘ Albertus,”’ five years after which appeared his 
famous novel ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin”; for 
many years he was engaged in the work of art 
criticism for the Paris newspapers, and those of his 
critiques dealing with the drama have been re- 
published and fill six vols.; both as poet 
novelist his works are numerous, while sev 
delightful books of travel in Spain, Turkey, Algeria, 
&c., came from his pen (1811-1872). 

GAVARNI, PAUL, the nom de plume of Sulpice Guil- 
laume Chev alier, caricaturist, born in Paris; began 
life as an enginger’s draughtsman, but soon turned 
his attention to his proper vocation as a cartoo 
most of his best work appeared in Le Charivari, but 
some of his bitterest and most earnest pictures, 
fruit of a visit to London, appeared in L’ Tiiustration ¢ : 


he also illustrated Balzac’s novels, and Sues 
‘Wandering Jew ”’ (1801-1866). -. 
GAVAZ2I, ALESSANDRO, an Italian anti-papal 


agitator, born in Bologna; admitted into the order 
of Barnabite monks, he later became professor Of 


me oe most energetic 
liberal policy, he 
a ae : 


"s of Plus 1X 
joined the 
bp 1848, a ultimately fled to England 
> cocnpation Rome by the French; as an 
papal lecturer he showed considerable oratorical 
delivered ad 


dresses in Italian in England 


2d with enthusiasm, although in Canada they 

) Ann (1809-1889). 

LE a tenure obtaining in Kent, North- 
mberland, and Wales (principally in the first- 

named), which provided for descent of property to 

1 the sons alike, the oldest to have the horse and 

arms and the youngest the homestead; a custom 

said to represent,the socage tenure common to the 
eountry previous the Norman Conquest. 

GAWALN, SIR, one of the Knights of the ed Table, 

: Arthur’ s nephew; celebrated for his courtesy 

Physical strength. 

» an English poet, born in Barnstaple the 

e p yess as Pope, a friend of his, to whom he 

ted his ‘‘ Rural Sports”; was the author 

of a ——_ of “‘ Fables” and the ‘* Beggar’s Opera,” 

— which was received with great enthusiasm, 

a run of 63 nights and has been frequently 

Tad a but which gave offence at Court, though it 

brought him the patronage of the Duke and Duchess 

of Queensberry, with whom he went to reside, and 

under whose roof he died ; was buried in Westminster 
Abbey (1685-1732). 

GAYA, chief town of a district of the same name in 
Bengal, on the Phalgu, 57 m. S. of Patna; itis a 
great centre of pilgrimage for Hindus, and te 
associations with Buddha; 100,000 pilgrims visit 


it annually. 

GAY-LUSSAC, LOUIS JOSEPH, French chemist and 
physicist, born in St. Léonard, Haute-Vienne; at 
the Polytechnic School, Paris, his abilities attracted 
the attention of Berthollet (q.v.), who appointed 
him his assistant in the government chemical works 
at Arcueil; here he assiduously employed himself 
in chemical and physical research, in connection with 
which he made two balloon ascents; in 1809 he 
became professor of Chemistry at the Paris Poly- 
technic School; in 1832 was elected to a similar 
chair at the Jardin des Plantes; seven years later 
Was created a peer of France, while in 1829 he 
became chief assayer to the Mint; his name is 
associated with many notable discoveries in 
chemistry and physics, e.g. the law of volumes, 
isolation of cyanogen ; while he introduced new 
methods of organic analysis (1778-1850). 

GAZA, a Philistine town, the gates of which Samson 
carried off by night; situated on a mound at the 
edge of the desert, 5 m. from the sea, it is a 
considerable place to this day. 

LONDON, an official newspaper in 
which government and legal notices are published, 
issued on Tuesdays and Fridays; originally a 
Venetian newspaper, the first of the kind, so called 

cause a “ gazetta,”’ a Venetian coin a little less 
than aefarthing in value, was charged each person 
who attended a public reading of the news-sheet. 

GEBIR, IBN HAYYAN, Arabic alchemist born in Tus, 
carried out many experiments in Bagdad and appears 
to have had a sound practical knowledge of chemistry 
Well in advance of his age (740-813). 

, W , the inventor of stereotyping, born in 
Edinburgh, where he carried on business as a gold- 
Smith; he endeavoured to push his new process of 
printing in Loadon by joining in partnership with a 
Capitalist, but, disappointed in his workmen and his 
Partner, he returned despondent to Edinburgh; an 
edition of Sallust and two prayer-books (for Cam- 

bridge) were stereotyped by him (1690-1749). 

GEDDES, ALEXANDER, Biblical scholar, born in 
Arradowl, Banffshire; was trained for the Catholic 
Church, and after prosecuting hfs studies at Paris 
Was appointed to the charge of a Catholic congrega- 
tion at Auchinhalrig ; ten years later he was deposed 
for heresy, and removing to London took to literary 
work ; his most notable performance is his unfinished 
translation of the Scriptures, and the notes appended, 
in which he reveals a very pronounced rationalistic 
conception of holy writ; this work, which antici- 
pated the views of such men as Eichhorn and 
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Paulus, lost him his status as a priest, although to 
the end he professed a singere belief in ty 
se —— the author of volumes of poems, &c. (1737- 


GEDDES, RT. HON. SIR AUCKLAND, British poli- 
tician. Entering the House of Commons in 1917 
he became successively Minister of National Service 
and President of the Board of Trade, in which 
capacity he dealt with the profiteering question. 
From 1920-1923 he was British Ambassador in 
pmeniele quae which he retired from politics 

GEDDES, RT. HON. SIR ERIC, British politician, 
brother of the preceding. Born in India of Scottish 
parents he went to America early in life to do 
railway work; returning to England he became 
deputy-manager of the North-Eastern Railway in 
1903, and early in the Great War was in France as 
Director-General of Military Railways. He then 
entered Parliament, and became successively Con- 
troller of the Navy, 1st Lord of the Admiralty, an 
Minister of Transport. In the post-war Coalition 
Government he was entrusted with ‘‘ the axe” to 
cut departmental expenditure. He abandon®d 
politics for commerce in 1922 (1876— i 

GEDDES, JENNY, an Edinburgh wort who on 
July 23, 1637, immortalised herself by throwing 
her stool at the head of Laud’s bishop as he pro- 
ceeded from the desk of St. Giles’s to read the 
Collect for the day, exclaiming as she did so, “‘ Deil 
colic the wame o’ thee, fause loon, would you say 
Mass at my lug?” which was followed by great 
uproar, and a shout, ‘‘ A Pape, a Pape; stane him.” 

GEDDES, PATRICK, British botanist and biologist, 
professor at Dundee; apart from his scientific work 
he took an active part in social and educational 
activities (1854— Ne 

GEEFS, GUILLAUME, Belgian sculptor, born in 
Antwerp; executed a colossal work at Brussels, 
** Victims of the Revolution” and numerous statues 
and busts as well as imaginative productions; had 
eo distinguished also as sculptors (1806-— 

GEELONG, a prettily laid out city of Victoria, on 
Corio Bay, 45 m. SW. of Melbourne. The gold 
discoveries of 1851 gave a stimulus to the town, 
which is now a busy centre of the wool trade, and 
has tanneries and paper works, &c. The harbourage 
is excellent, and in summer the town is a favourite 
resort as a watering-place. 

GEFLE, a seaport, and the third commercial town in 
Sweden ; capital of the ldm of Gefleborg ; is situated 
on an inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, midway between 
Fahlun and Upsala; has an interesting old castle, 
a school of navigation, and, since a destructive fire 
in 1869, has been largely rebuilt. 

GEHENNA, the valley of Hinnom, on the S. of 
Jerusalem, with Tophet (q.v.) at its eastern end; 
became the symbol of hell from the fires kept burning 
in it night and day to consume the poisonous gases 
of the offal accumulated in it. 

GEIBEL, EMANUEL VON, a celebrated German poet, 
born in Libeck; was professor of thetics at 
Munich a the tender, sentimental passion that 
breathed in his poetry procured for him a widespread 
popularity, especially among women (1815-1884). 

GEIGER, RAHAM, an eminent Hebrew scholar 
and Rabbi, born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
editor of the Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie ; 
strove hard to break down the barrier of Jewish 
exclusiveness (1810-1874). 

GEIJER, ERIK GUSTAV, great Swedish historian, 
born in Vermland; held a post in the Record 
Office, Stockholm ; was #poet as well as a historian, 
his principal work being ‘‘ History of the Swedish 
People ’’ (1783-1847). 

GEIKIE, SIR ARCHIBALD, geologist, born in Edin- 
burgh; at the age of 20 he joined the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, and in 1867 became director; 
in 1870 he became Murchison professor of Geology 
at Edinburgh, and in 1881 was appointed chief 
director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain ; 
in 1891 he was knighted, and from 1892 to 1893 was 
President of the British Association; was the 
author of various works on geology, written with 
great lucidity, as well as essays much appreciated 
(1835-1924) 
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GEIKIE, JAMES, geol . brother of the preceding, 
born in Edinburgh ; ine 1882 after serving 21 years 
in the Geological Survey of Scotland, he succeeded 
his brother in the chair of Geology at Edinburgh ; 
hia pritic work as a scientist is ‘‘ The Great Ice 
Age ”’; literary sympathies appear in his 
admirable volume of translations of ‘ Songs and 
Lyrics of Heine” (1839-1915). 

GEILER VON _KAISERBERG, JOHANN, a famous 
German pulpit orator, born in Schaffhausen; Stras- 
burg was the principal scene of his labours; his 
writings include the ‘‘ Narrenschiff,”’ or ‘‘Ship of 
Fools ” (1445-1510). 

GELASIUS L., ST., Pope from 492 to 496; a vigorous 
man and strong assertor of the supremacy of the 
chair of St. Peter; G. I., also Pope from 1118 to 1119, 

GELA » an albuminoid substance obtained from 
bones; it is used as glue, inthe tanning industry 
and for photographic plates. 

GELL, SIR WILLIAM, archeologist, born in Hopton, 
Derbyshire; after graduating at Cambridge was 
elected to a Fellowship at Emmanuel College; his 
qassion for classical antiquities led him latterly to 
settle in Italy, which bore fruit in various valuable 
works omsthe topography and antiquities of Troy, 
Pompeii, Rome, Attica, &c.; he had for some 
time previously been chamberlain to Queen Caroline, 
and appeared as a witness at her trial (1777-1836). 

GELLERT, or KILLHART, a famous dog which 
figures in Welsh tradition of the 13th century, and 
whose devotion and sad death are celebrated in a 
fine ballad written by the Hon. William Robert 
Spencer (1796-1834). The story is as follows: 
Prince Llewellyn on returning one day from the 
chase discovered the cradle of his child overturned 

' and blood-stains on the floor. Immediately con- 
cluding that Gellert, whom he had left in charge of 
the child, had been the culprit, he plunged his 
sword into the breast of the dog and laid it dead. 
Too late he found his child safe hidden in the 
blankets, and by its side the dead body of an 
enormous wolf. Gellert’s tomb is still pointed out 
in the village of Beddgelert on the S. of Snowdon. 
A story similar even to details is current in the 
traditionary lore of many other lands. 

GELLERT, CHRISTIAN, a German poet, fabulist, and 
moralist, born in Saxony; professor of Philosophy 
at Leipzig; distinguished for the influence of his 
character and writings on the literature of the 
period in Germany, its effects culminatiny in the 
works of Schiller and Goethe; Frederick the 
Great, who had an interview with him, pro- 
nounced him the most rational of German professors 
(1715-1769). 

GELLIUS, AULUS, a Latin grammarian, born in 
Rome; author of ‘‘ Noctes Attice, a miscellany 
professing to have been composed in a country 
house near Athens during winter nights, and ranging 
confusedly over topics of all kinds, interesting as 
abounding in extracts from ancient writings no 
longer extant (circa 120-180). 

GELON, tyrant of Syracuse from 484 to 478 B.c.; 
rose from the ranks, gained a victory in 480 B.o. 
on the day of the battle of Salamis over a large 
host of Carthaginians who had invaded Sicily; 
d. 478 B.c., leaving behind him an honoured 


memory. 
GEMINI, the third sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
enters about May 21; the constellation of that 
name contains two conspicuous stars of the first 
magnitude, Castor and Pollux, and, owing to the 
precession of the equ.noxes, is now situated in the 
sign Cancer. oN 
GENDARMES (i.e. men-at-arms), a military police 
in France organised since the Revolution, and 
charged with maintaining the public safety. ‘The 
gendarmerie is considered a part of the regular 
army, and is divided into legions and companies, 
but the pay is better than that of an ordinary 
soldier. In the 14th and 15th centuries the name 
was applied to the heavy French cavalry, and later 
to the royal bodyguard of the Bourbons. 
GENERAL STRIKE, THE, the strike of all unions 
belonging to the Trade Union Congress which 
started on May 4, 1926, and which was designed to 
coerce the Government into agreeing to the terms 
of the miners in the coal stoppage which had begun 


any human interest. og 
GENETICS, the science which deals with the study c 
in animals 


situated at the western extremity of the lake 
name; the surface is hilly, but not mountz 
and is watered by the Rhéne and Arve; 
is unfertile, but the patient industry of the 
habitants has made it fruitful; the cultivation o 
the vine, fruit-growing, and the manufacture 0} 
watches, &c., are the chief industries; 85 per cent. 
of the people speak French. (2) Capital of the 
canton, occupies a splendid geographical position 
at the south-western end of the lake, at tle exit of 
the Rhéne; the town existed in Cesar’s time, and 
after being subject in turn to Rome and Burgundy, 
ere long won its independence in conjunction with 
Bern and Freiburg. In Calvin’s time it became a _ 
centre of Protestantism, and its history, down to — 
the time of its annexation by Napoleon in 1798, is — 
mainly occupied with the struggles between the 
oligarchica] and democratic factions. On the over- — 
throw of Napoleon it joined the Swiss Confederation. — 
Since 1847 the town has been largely rebuilt and — 
handsomely laid out. Among many fine buildings — 
are the Transition Cathedral of St. Peter (1124), 
and the Academy founded by Calvin. ‘The 
Rhone fiows through it, and compasses an island 
which forms part of the city. It has many literary 
and historical associations, and was the birthplace 
of Rousseau; In 1919 it became the headquarters 
of the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Office. 

GENEVA CONVENTIONS, dealing with the treatment 
of the wounded in time of war, were signed in 1864 
1868, and 1906. The convention set up the Red 
Cross as an international emblem. 

GENEVA, LAKE OF, or LAKE LEMAN, stretches in 

: 


crescent shape between Switzerland and France, 
curving round the northern border of the French © 
department of Haute-Savoie; length, 45 m.; 
greatest breadth, 9 m.; maximum depth, 1022 ft. © 
On the French side precipitous rocks descend to the 
water’s edge, and contrast with the wooded slopes © 
of the north. The water is of a deep-blue colour; © 
many streams pour into it, notably the Rhone, 
which flows out at Geneva. 

GENEVIEVE, the patron saint of Paris, born in 
Nanterre; by her prayer the city, then called 
Lutetia (g.v.), was saved from the ravages of Attila © 
(422-512) and his Huns. 

GENGHIS KHAN (i.e. Very Mighty Ruler), a cele- 
brated Mongol conqueror, born near Lake Baikal, 
the son of a Mongo] chief; his career as a soldier 
began at the age of 13, an age at which he boldly 
assumed the reins of government in suctession to 
his father; by his military skill and daring example 
he gradually raised his people to a position é@6f 
supremacy in Asia, and established by means of 
them a kingdom which, at his death, stretched from 
the Volga to the Pacific, and from Siberia to the 
Persian Gulf; he regarded himself as commissioned 
by Heaven to conquer the world, a destiny which 
he almost fulfilled (1162-1227). 

GEN, in Roman mythology tutelary spirits of which 
every one was possessed; in Oriental mythology 
they took the form of fallen angels, or an inter- 
mediate race between men and angels, hostile im 
nature but capable of assuming human shape and 
of being riot into service; otherwise known in 
the East as djing. 

GENLIS, STEPHANIE FELICITE, COMTESSE DE, 
celebrated French novelist, born in Champcéri, near 
Autun, Burgundy; at the age of 16 she was marti 
to the Comte de Genlis, who eventually fell a victim 
to the fury of the Revolution; in 1770 she was a 
lady-in-waiting to the Duchesse de Chartres, and 
12 years later became governess to the childrén 
of the Duc d’Orléans, amongst whom was the 
future king of the French, Louis-Philippe; the 


life and times; she was ill- 
in her “ Memoirs” inaccurate, as well 
(1746-1830). 
and chief commercial seaport of 
the foot of the Apennines as they 
the gulf of the name. The encircling 
: which are strongly fortified, form a 
fine background to the picturesquely laid-out city. 
There is excellent harbourage for the extensive 
shipping, and active export and import trade 
is carried on. In the city are iron-works, cotton 
and cloth mills, match factories, &c.; the streets 
are a" and irregular, but many of the buildings, 
espec the ducal palaces and the cathedral, 
are of great historical and architectural interest; 
there is an excellent university, a public library, 
and an Academy of Fine Arts; Columbus was born 


GENRE PAINTING, name given to paintings em- 

bracing figures as they appear in ordinary life and 

* a. Sumery situations of a domestic or rural 
r 


GENS, the name among the Romans for what we 
understand by the word clan as consisting of 


f es. 

GEN’‘SERIC, king of the Vandals, son of Godigiselus, 
founder of the Vandal kingdom in Spain, and 
bastard brother of Gunderic, whom he succeeded 
in A.D. 429; from Spain he crossed to Africa, and 
in conjunction with the Moors added to his kingdom 
the land lying W. of Carthage, ultimately gaining 
possession of Carthage itself; he next set himself 
to organise a naval force, with which he system- 
atically from year to year pillaged Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and the opposite lands of Asia Minor, 
sacking Rome in 455; until his death in 477 he 
continued master of the seas, despite strenuous 
efforts of the Roman emperors to crush his power. 

GENTILLY, a southern suburb of Paris, once a village 
beyond the fortifications. 

GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS, next to the Yeomen of the 
Guard the oldest corps in the British army, is the 
bodyguard of the sovereign; was formed by 
Henry VIII. in 1509; now consists of a captain, 
lieutenant, standard-bearer, adjutant, and 40 
members, whose duties are limited to attendance at 
State ceremonies. 

GENIZ, FRIEDRICH VON, German politician and 
author, born in Breslau; while in the Prussian 
civil service he warmly sympathised with the 
French Revolution, but his zeal was greatly modified 
by perusal of Burke’s “ Reflections,’”’ a treatise he 
subsequently translated, and in 1802 entered the 
Austrian public service ; in the capacity of a political 
writer he bitterly opposed Napoleon, but for other 
purposes his pen and support were at the service 
of the highest bidder; he was secretary at the 

e Congress of Vienna, and held a similar post in many 
of the subsequent congresses (1764-1832). 

GEODESY, the measurement of distances on the 
earth’s surface. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, a celebrated chronicler 
and ecclesiastic of the 12th century, born in Mon- 
mouth, where he was educated in a Benedictine 
monastery; in 1152 he was made bishop of St. 
Asaph; his Latin ‘“‘Chronicon sive Historia 
Britenum ”’ contains a circumstantial account of 
British history compiled from Gildas, Nennius, 
and other early chroniclers, interwoven with current 
legends and pieced together with additions from his 
own fertile imagination, the whole professing to be 
@ translation of a chronicle found in Brittany; this 
remarkable history is the source of the stories of 
King Lear, Cymbeline, Merlin, and of Arthur and 
his knights as they have since taken shape in English 
literature; d. about 1154. 

GEOFFRIN, MARIE THERESE, a French patroness 
of letters, born in Paris, the daughter of a valet-de- 
chambre ; in her fifteenth year she married a wealthy 
merchant, whose immense fortune she inherited; 
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her love of letters—which she cherished, though 
but poorly educated herse]f—and her liberality soon 
made her salon the most celebrated in Paris; the 
encyclopédists, Diderot, D’ Alembert, and Marmontel, 
received from her a liberal encouragemenj in their 


great und : Walpole, Hume, and Gibbon 
were among her friends ; and Stanislas Poniatowsky, 
who became king of Poland, acknowledged her 


generosity to him by sty. lf her son and 


welcoming her royally to his dom (1699-1777). 

GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE, ETIENNE, zoologist 
and biologist, born in Etampes; he was educated 
for the Church, but while studying theology at 
Paris his love for natural science was awakened, 
and the study of it henceforth became the 
passion of his life; was made professor of Zoology 

the Museum of Natura] History in Paris; accom- 
panied Napoleon to Egypt as a member of the 
scientific commission, and returned with rich collec- 
tions, while his labours were rewarded by his election 
to the Academy of Sciences; a scientific mission 
to Portugal in 1808 next engaged him, and a year 
later he was nominated to the chair of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Sciences at Paris; the main object 
of his scientific writing was to establish, in opposition 
to the theories of his friend Cuvier, conception 
of a grand unity of plan pervading the whole organic 
kingdom (1772-1844). 

GEOPHYSICS, the study of the physical state of the 
earth’s interior. 

GEORGE I., king of Great Britain from 1714 to 1727, 
and first of the Hanoverian line; son of Ernest 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, 
granddaughter of James I. of England; born in 
Hanover; in 1682 he married his cousin, the 
Princess Sophia Dorothea of Zell, and in 1698 
became Elector of Hanover; he co-operated actively 
with Marlborough in opposing the schemes of 
Louis XIV., and commanded the Imperial forces ; 
in accordance with the Act of Settlement, he suc- 
ceeded to the English throne on the death of Queen 
Anne; his ignorance of English prevented him 
taking part in Cabinet councils, a circumstance 
which had important results in the growth of 
constitutional government, and the management of 
public affairs during his reign devolved chiefly upon 
Sir Robert Walpole; the abortive Jacobite rising 
of 1715, the South Sea Bubble (1720), and the 
institution of Septennial Parliaments (1716), are 
among the main events of his reign; in 1694 he 
divorced his wife on account of an amour with 
Count K6nigsmark, and kept her imprisoned 
abroad till her death in 1724, while he himself during 
these years lived in open profligacy with his 
mistresses (1660-1727). 

GEORGE I1., king of Great Britain from 1727 to 1760, 
and Elector of Hanover, born in Hanover, son of 
preceding ; in 1705 he married Caroline of Anspach, 
and in 1714 was declared Prince of Wales; he 
joined his father in the struggle with Louis XIV., 
and distinguished himself on the side of the Allies 
at the battle of Oudenarde; the period, of his reign 
is one of considerable importance in Engrish history ; 
Walpole and subsequently Pitt were the great 
ministers of the age; war was waged against Spain 
and France; the last Jacobite rising was crushed 
at Culloden (1746); English power was established 
in Canada by the brilliant victory of Wolfe at Quebec 
(1759) ; an empire was won in India by Clive; the 
victory of Minden (1759) was gained in the Seven 
Years’ War; Methodism sprang up under Wesley 
and Whitefield; while a great development in 
literature and art took place ; against these, however, 
must be set the doubling of the National Debt, 
mainly due to the Seven Years’ War, and a defeat 
by the French at Fontenoy (1745) (1683-1760). 

GEORGE I11., king of Great Britain from 1760 to 
1820, and king of Hanover (Elector from 1760 to 
1815), eldest son of Frederick Lewis, Prince of 
Wales, and grandson of preceding, born in London ; 
in 1761 he married Princess Charlotte Sophia of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, by whom he had fifteen 
children ; more English in sentiment and education 
than his two predecessors, George’s main interest 
was centred in his English kingdom, and never 
during his long life did he once set foot in his 
Hanoverian possessions; the purity of his domestic 
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life, his devotion to England, and the pathos attach- 
ing to his the 


uent fits of ir ty, won 
affections people, an affection, however, 
sorely by his obstinate blundering; the 
60 y of his reign present a succession of domestic 
efiisodeS, far-reaching in their consequences to 


England and to the civilised world; the conclusion 
of the Seven Years’ War left England predominant 
in North America, and with increased colonial 
possessions in the West Indies, &c., but under the 
ill-guided and obstinate policy of Lord North she 
suffered the loss of her American colonies, an event 
which also involved her in war with France and 
Spain; in 1787 the famous trial of Warren Hastings 
(g.v.) began, and two years later came the French 
Revolution; the great struggle with Napoleon 
followed, and gave occasion for the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Nelson and Wellington; during these 
long years of war the coménercial prosperity of 
England never slackened, but through the inventions 
of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton increased 
by leaps and bounds ; freedom of the press was won 
by Wilkes; and in 1802 the union with Ireland 
#ook place; the majestic figure of Pitt stands out 
amidst a company of brilliant politicians that 
included €Burke and Fox and Sheridan; literature 
is represented by a line of brilliant writers that 
stretches from Johnson to Keats, and includes the 
names of Burns, Cowper, Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron (1738-1820). 

GEORGE IV., king of Great Britain and of Hanover 
from 1820 to 1830, eldest son of the preceding, 
born in London; in consequence of his father’s 
insanity he became Regent in 1810; a tendency 
to profligacy early displayed itself in an intrigue 
with Mrs. Robinson, an actress; and two years 
afterwards, in defiance of the Royal Marriage Act, 
he secretly married Mrs. Fitzherbert (¢.v.), a Roman 
Catholic; in 1795 he publicly espoused Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, whom later he endeavoured 
to divorce; a Burmese War (1823), the victory of 
Admiral Codrington at Navarino (1827), the Repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts (1828), and the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill (1829), 
were occurrences of some importance in an un- 
eventful reign (1762-1830). 

GEORGE V., King of Great Britain. He succeeded 
King Edward VII. in 1910, and was at once faced 
with a constitutional crisis over the Parliament 
Act. Irish troubles next clouded his reign, while 
from 1914 to 1918 there was the Great War, in 
which he took an active part, visiting the front line 
on several occasions. Other important events 
during his reign have been the granting of votes to 
women, the establishment of the Irish Free State, 
the General Strike of 1926 (q.v.), and the formation 
of the first Labour Government in 1924. He 
married Princess Mary of Teck in 1893 (1865- is 

GEORGE, British Prince, fourth son of King George V. 
and Queen Mary. Born at Sandringham, he was 
educated at Osborne and Dartmouth, served in the 
Navy for seven years and then entered the Foreign 
Office (19)2- ). 

GEORGE I., King of Greece. Born at Corfu, he was 
a friend of the Allies in the Great War; in 1922 he 
succeeded his father, King Constantine, on his 
abdication, but in 1924 he was himself forced to 
abdicate (1890- ys 

GEORGE, RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD, British politician. 
Born in Manchester, of Welsh extraction, his early 
days were spent in Wales. He qualified as a 
solicitor in 1884, and winning an appeal case against 
the Church of England he was chosen Liberal 
candidate for Carnarvon «Boroughs in 1890, gaining 
the seat, which remained faithful to him for the 
whole of his political career. In the Boer War he 
took the anti-Imperial line and tried to hold an 
anti-Chamberlain meeting in Birmingham, having 
to leave the angry hall disguised as a policeman. 
He first took office in 1905 as President of the 
Board of Trade under Campbell-Bannerman, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1908 under Asquith, 
and with his budget of 1909, including taxes on land 
values and coal royalties, brought on the crisis that 
led to two elections and the end of the House of 
Lords as a real power through the Parliament Act 
of 1911, It was this period which was styled his 


GEORGE, 


GEORGE, ST., the patron saint of chivalry and of 


GEORGETOWN, (1) capital of British Guiana, at the | 


GEORGIA, (1) one of the 13 original States of the 


GERA, a thriving city on the White Elster, 35 m. SW.” 


ERAINT, 
Table, the husband of Enid, whose fidelity he fo 
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Great War. He tackled the munitions questic 


and in 1916 he went to the War Office, succeed 
Asquith as Prime Minister at the end of the yea 
He continued in office throughout the war and - 
1918 he was returned by a large majority to co 
tinue a Coalition Government. At the Peace Cc 
ference he was one of the most dominating figure 
but in 1922 his government fell, owing to the with- — 
drawal of Conservative support. From then oa 
Lloyd George went into opposition, devoting hims 
to an attempt to revive the Liberal Party and restc 
it to power, a task in which he failed. He lc 
prestige through his indulgent attitude towards tk | 
General Strike in May, 1926; ‘put it is long since 
any man has so dominated politics, so impressed 
his personality on the country, or been so successful 
as an emotional orator (1863- ). .¥ 
Y, an American writer on sécial and 
economic questions, born in Philadelphia; he first 
tried life on the sea, but in 1858 settled in Cali- 
fornia as a printer, and there married; in course 
of time he took to journalism, became an editor, 
and zealously addressed himself to the discussiol 
of public affairs; his peculiar views on the qu 
of land reform were set forth in “‘ Our Land ; 
Land Policy,’ published in 1870, and nine 
later appeared his more famous and widely pop 
work ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” in which he pro- 
mulgated the theory that to the increase in economic 
rent and land values is due the lack of increase in 
wages and interest which the increased productive 
power of modern times should have ensured; he 
proposed the levying of a tax on land so as to appro- 
priate economic rent to public uses, and the abolition 
of all taxes falling upon industry and thrift; he 
lectured in Great Britain and Ireland, Australia, &c. ; 
in 1887 founded the Standard paper in New York; 
he died during his candidature for the mayoralty 0 
Greater New York (1839-1896). 


England; adopted as such in the reign of Edward 
Ill.; believed to have been born in Armenia, and 
to have suffered martyrdom under Diocletian in 
A.D. 303; he is represented as mounted on horse- 
back and slaying a dragon (g.v.), conceived as an 
incarnation of the evil one. 


mouth of the Demerara River; is the see of an 
Anglican bishop; is neatly laid out, and has some 
handsome buildings, but is considered unhealthy; | 
the staple industries are sugar and coffee. (2) A 

port of entry in the District of Columbia, on the 7 
Potomac, 2 m. NW. of Washington; is a terminus 

of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


American Union, lies to the S., fronting the Atlantic 
between Florida and S. Carolina; is divided into % 
136 counties, Atlanta being the capital and Sav: 
the chief port; it is well watered with rivers; is 7 
low and swampy for some miles inland, @but 
into plateaux in the interior, and the Appalachians 9 
and Blue Mountains intersect it in the NW*# § 
excellent crops of wheat and fruit are grown among § 
the hills, rice in the lowlands, while immense quanti- 5 
ties of cotton are raised on the islands skirting the § 
coast; the vast forests of pitch-pine supply an 
increasing lumber trade; the mountain lands are 
rich in minerals; the State was named after George? 
Il. in 1783 by the founder, James Oglethorpe. 
(2) An independent republic extending along the 
southern slopes of the Caucasus, which, till 1917,| 
belonged to Russia under the name of Gruzia, and 
formed the central portion of Russian Transcaucasia + 
the Georgians number at present about a million; 
they are a pegple of splendid physique, whose 
history reaches back to the time of Alexander the 
}reat, and who attained their zenith in the 12th 
century ; subsequently they suffered from Persian.) 
Turkish, and Russian invasion. 


of Leipzig; has broad streets and fine buildings, 
with a castle; chief manufactures woollens. 
SIR, one of the Knights of the Round§ 


bd 
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» time 

wife by the care 
was wounded. 

: MAURICE, COMTE, marshal of 

ace, born in Damvillers, Lorraine; in 1791 he 

entered the army and fought under Bernadotte in 
various campaigns ; at Austerlitz he won his brigade, 
and subsequently fought at Jena, Erfurt, and 

Wagram ; he joined Napoleon after his flight from 

Elba, and was wounded at Wavre ; on the downfall 

_of the Emperor he quitted France, but returned in 

1817; im 1822 he was elected to the Chamber of 

Deputies, and in 1831 assisted in driving the Dutch 

t of Flanders; he was War Minister under Louis 

3 pe (1773-1852). 

TERAR FRANGOIS PASCAL SIMON, BARON, 
painter, born in Rome, of French and Italian 

parentage ; came to Paris when a youth, where he 

studied painting under David; in 1795 his “ Blind 

_ Belisawius"’ brought him to the front, whilst sub- 

sequent work as a portrait-painter raised him above 

_ all his contemporaries; his masterpiece, “‘ Entry 

_ of Henri IV. into Paris,” procured him a barony 
at the hands of Louis XVIII. ; his historical paint- 
ings, characterised by minute accuracy of detail, 

include “Napoleon in his Coronation Robes,” 

_ “Battle of Austerlitz,” &c. (1770-1837). 

GERHARDT, KARL FRIEDRICH, chemist, born in 

_ Strasburg; after a training at Karlsruhe and 

Leipzig, worked in Liebig’s laboratory at Giessen ; 
in 1838 he began lecturing in Paris, and made 
experiments along with Cahours on essential oils, 
which bore fruit in an important treatise; in 1844 
he received the chair of Chemistry at Montpellier, 
but returned to Paris four years later; there he 
matured and published his Theory of Types, Homo- 
logous Series, &c., which have greatly influenced 
the science of chemistry; in 1855 he became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Strasburg (1816-1856). 

GERHARDT, PAUL, a celebrated German hymn- 

_ writer of the Lutheran Church, bor in Grafen- 

hainichen, in Saxony; in 1657 he became dean of 

St. Nicholas in Berlin, an appointment he held till 

1666, when he was deposed for his embittered 

opposition to the union of the Lutheran and 

Reformed Churches; he was subsequently pastor 

at Liibben ; his hymns, 123 in number, rank amongst 

the finest of their class (1607-1676). 

GERICAULT, JEAN LOUIS ANDRE THEODORE, 
French painter. Born in Rouen, he introduced a 
new style of art into France; he painted every- 
thing from life and brought to French art relief 
from the stereotyped classic conception so long in 
vogue. His most famous pictures, ‘“‘ Le Radeau de 
la Méduse ” and “ Officier des Chasseurs 4 Cheval,” 
are now in the Louvre (1791-1824). 

IM, a mountain of 2848 ft. in height in the S. 
of the valley of Shechem, opposite Ebal (qg.v.), 
from the slopes of which the blessings were responded 
to by half the tribes of Israel on their arrival in 

(Josh. viii. 30-35); the Samaritans erected 

@ temle on this mountain, ruins of which still 


Temain. 

GERMAN CATHOLICS, a sect formed in 1844 by 

Secession from the Catholic Church of Germany, 
under the leadership of Johann Ronge, on account 
of the mummery under papal patronage connected 
with the exhibition of the Holy Coat of Tréves and 
the superstitious influence ascribed to it. 
ERMAN SILVER, an alloy consisting of two parts 
copper, one of nickel and one of zinc; used for the 
manufacture of many objects, such as spoons and 
forks, &c. 

GERMAN VOLTAIRE, name given sometimes to 
Wieland and sometimes, but less appropriately, to 


Goethe. 
GERMANICUS, CHSSAR, Roman general, son of Nero 
udius Drusus and Antonia, daughter of Mark 
Antony; he served with distinction under his 
uncle Tiberius in Dalmatia and Pannonia; was 
awarded a triumph, and in A.p. 12 was elected 
consul; his success and popularity as leader of the 
army on the Rhine provoked the jealousy of Tiberius, 
who transferred him to the East, where he subse- 
quently died; his son Caligula succeeded Tiberius 
on the imperial throne (15 B.c.-A.D. 19). 


which she nursed him when 


se 
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distrusted, but who proved herself a true | GERMANY, constituted an empire in 1871 and a 


GERSON . 


republic in 1919, occupi commanding position in 
Central Europe, and stre from Switzerland in 
the S. to the North Sea and Baltic Sea on the N.; 
Austria lies to the SE., Russia to the WE., while 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands flank the 
W.; is made up of 18 States of widely varying size 
and importance. After the Great War Germany 
lost Alsace-Lorraine to France, E. Prussia and Posen 
to Poland, part of Sleswig-Holstein to Denmark, 
while part of Danzig became a free city. The main 
physical divisions are (1) the great lowland plain 
stretching from the centre to the Baltic and North 
Sea, well watered by the Ems, Weser, Elbe, Oder, 
Vistula, and their tributaries, in which, bating large 
sandy tracts, agriculture employs a large class, and 
cereals, tobacco, and beetroot are raised; (2) the 
mountainous distrigt, in the interior of which the 
Fichtelgebirge is the central knot, in which vast 
forests abound, and rich deposits of coal, fire-clays, 
iron, and other metals are worked, giving rise to 
iron-works and potteries; (3) the basin of the 
Rhine, on the W., where the vine is largely cylti- 
vated, and extensive manufactures of silks, cott0ns, 
and hardware are carried on; fine porgelain comes 
from Saxony and vast quantities of beer from 
Bavaria; Westphalia is the centre of the steel and 
iron works; throughout Germany there are 26,000 m. 
of railway line (chiefly State railways), 57,000 m. 
of telegraph line, while excellent roads, canals, 
and navigable rivers facilitate communication ; 
65 per cent. of the people are Protestants; educa- 
tion is compulsory and more highly developed than 
in any other European country; the government 
is carried on by the Reichstag, elected by universal 
suffrage and ballot for four years, and a Reichsrat 
representing the States. 


GERMS, the small organisms which give rise to disease 
in the living matter upon which they are parasites ; 
they may be bacteria, protozoa, or worms; germs 
are carried extensively by insects, rats, and other 
animals; in the case of certain diseases, the specific 
germs have been isolated, but many of them are so 
minute that they escape detection. 


GEROME, JEAN LEON, a celebrated French painter, 
born in Vésoul; he studied at Paris under Paul 
Delaroche, with whom he subsequently travelled 
in Italy; he visited the East and so familiarised 
himself with Eastern scenes; in 1863 he was 
appointed professor of Painting in the Paris School 
of Fine Arts; among his most famous pictures, 
all characterised by vivid colouring and strong 
dramatic effect, are ‘‘The Age of Augustus and 
the Birth of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Roman Gladiators in the 
7 mae **Cleopatra and Cesar’ (1824— 
1904). 


GERRY, ELBRIDGE, American statesman, born in 
Marblehead, Mass.; in 1773, eight years after 
graduating at Harvard, he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly, and in 1789 to the first National 
Congress; as envoy to France in 179@ he assisted 
in establishing diplomatic relations with that 
country, and after his recall in 1810 was chosen 
governor of his native State; during his tenancy 
of this office, by an unfair redistribution of the 
electoral districts in the State he gave undue 
advantage to his own political party, a proceeding 
which led to the coining of the word “ gerry- 
mandering ”’; subsequently he held office as Vice- 
President of the Republic (1744-1814). 


GERSON, JEAN CHARLIER DE, an eminent ecclesi- 
astical scholar, born i@ Gerson, in the diocese of 
Rheims; in 1395 he became chancellor of his old 
university at Paris, and earned in that office a high 
reputation for learning, becoming known as Doctor 
Christianissimus ; he was a prominent member of 
the councils of Pisa and Constance, advocating, as 
a remedy for the Western Schism, the resignation 
of the rival Popes; in consequence of his denuncia- 
tion of the Duke of Burgundy for the murder of the 
Duke of Orleans he was forced to become a refugee 
in Germany for some time, but finally retired into 
the monastery of Lyons; his various works reveal] 
an intellect of keen intelligence, but somewhat 
tinged with a cloudy mysticism (1363-1429), 


. GERSTACKER 264 GHENT 


GERSTACKER, FRIEDRICH, German author and 
traveller, born in Hamburg; when 21 he e ted 
to New York, and for*six years led a wan 
life in different parts of America, working the 
while now at one occupation now at another, a 
ndrrative of which he published on his return to 

y; in 1849 he undertook a journey round 
the world which occupied him three years; 
1860-1861 he crossed S. America; in 1862 he was in 
Africa with Duke Ernst of Gotha, and in 1863 in 
Central America; his many writings, descriptive 
of these countries, exhibit a fresh and graphic style, 
and have had a wide popularity; he is the author 
also of several thrilling stories (1816-1872). 

GERVASE OF TILBURY, a _ medieval historical 
writer, born in Tilbury, in Essex; said to have 
been a nephew of King Henry II.; he held a lecture- 
ship in Canon Law at Bologna, and through the 
influence of Emperor Otto IW¥. was made marshal 
of the kingdom of Arles; he was the author of 
*“‘Otia Imperialia,” a historical and geographical 
work; d. about 1235. 

GERVINUS, GEORG GOTTFRIED, German historian 
aod Shakespearean critic, born in Darmstadt; he 
was elected to the chair of History at Gdttingen 
in 1836, &n appointment which was cancelled the 
following year by his signing the protest against the 
abolition of the Hanoverian constitution; in 1844 
he was appointed honorary professor at Heidelberg, 
and subsequently contributed greatly to the estab- 
lishment of constitutional liberty in Germany by 
means of his writings and by founding the Deutsche 
Zeitung there; in 1848 he became a member of the 
National Assembly, but shortly afterwards with- 
drew, disgusted with the course things were taking ; 
he now engaged in literary studies, the fruit of which 
appeared in his celebrated volumes of Shakespearean 
criticism (1805-1871). 

GERYON, a king of Erytheia (i.e. red island), on the 
western borders of the world, with three bodies 
and thrée heads, who had a herd of oxen guarded 
by a giant shepherd and his dog, the two-throated 
Orthros, which were carried off by Hercules at the 
behest of his fate. 

GESENIUS, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH WILHELM, an 
eminent German Hebraist and Biblical scholar, 
born in Prussian Saxony, whose labours form an 
epoch in the’ study of the Hebrew Scriptures; was 
30 years professor of the language in Halle; pro- 
duced a Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon, and 
7 tmama on Isaiah on rationalistic lines (1785—- 

). 

GESNER, KONRAD VON, Swiss scholar and naturalist, 
born in Zurich ; hampered by ill-health and poverty 
in his youth, he yet contrived by unremitting 
diligence to obtain an excellent education at Stras- 
burg, Bourges, and Paris; in his twenty-first year 
he obtained an appointment in Zurich University, 
and in 1537 became professor of Greek at Lausanne ; 
abandoning the idea he entertained of entering the 
Church, he determined to adopt the medical pro- 
fession instead, graduated at Basel in 1540, and a 
year late went to Zurich to occupy the chair of 
Natural History and to practise as a doctor; his 
chief works are the “ Bibliotheca Universalis”’ (a 
catalogue and summary of all Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin works then known to exist), and the ‘‘ Historia 
Animalium’’; these monuments of learning have 
won him the cognomen of the German Pliny (1516- 
1565). 

GESSLER, ALBRECHT, a governor of the forest 
eantons of Switzerland, who figures in Swiss legend 
as an oppressor who was shot as related in the 
tradition of Tell. © 

GESSNER, SALOMON, Swiss poet and artist, born 
in Zurich; served an apprenticeship to a book- 
seller in Berlin, and after a sojourn in Hamburg 
returned to Zurich, where the rest of his life was 
spent; he published several volumes of poetry, 
chiefly pastoral and of no great value; his ‘ Death 
of Abel” is his most notable performance; bis 
paintings are mainly landscapes of a conventional 
type, several of which he engraved, revealing better 
abilities as an engraver than as an artist (1730-1788). 

GESTA ROMANORUM (the exploits of the Romans), 
a collection of short didactic stories, not, however, 
solely Roman, written in the Latin tongue, probably 


recognised as of English origin ; 
characterised by naive simplicity, 
as materials for many notable li 


und of flesh in ‘*‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Hermit,” Byron his ‘“ Three Black 
and Longfellow his ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily.” 


CETEFEMANS, somewhere on the E. of pony - al: 

a mile from Jerusalem, at the foot of Mount Olive 
the scene of the Agony of Christ. 

GETTYSBURG, a town in Pennsylvania, built on : 


group of hills 50 m. SW. of Harrisburg; during 
Civil War it was the scene @ General 

famous victory over the Confederates under General 
Lee on July 3, 1863. 

GEYSERS, fountains which from time to time, under 
the expansion of steam, eject columns of st®am 
hot water, and which are met with in Iceland, N 
America, and New Zealand; the most remarkable 
is the Great Geyser, 70 m. N. of Reikiavik, in L 
which ejects a column of water to 60 ft. in height, 
accompanied with rumblings underground ; 
eruptions will continue some 15 minutes, and they 
recur every few hours. 

GFRORER, AUGUST FRIEDRICH, a learned German 
historian, born in the Black Forest; educated for 
the Protestant ministry; in 1828, after residence 
at Geneva and Rome, started as a tutor of theology, 
and two years later became librarian at Stuttgart ; 
published a number of historical works, including a 
‘* Life of Gustavus Adolphus,” “‘ Pope Gregory VIL.,” | 
a “History of Primitive Christianity,” ‘‘ Church — 
History to the Fourteenth Century”; in this last 
work he showed a strong leaning to Catholicism ; 
was appointed to the chair of History in the 
university of Freiburg; was elected to the Frank- 
fort parliament, and finally openly professed the © 
Catholic faith (1803-1861). 

GHATS, or GHAUTS, EASTERN AND > 
two mountain ranges running parallel with the E. 
and W. coasts of S. India, the latter skirting the 
Malabar coast between 30 and 40 m. from the sea, 
rising to nearly 5000 ft., and exhibiting fine mountain 
and forest scenery, and the former skirting the | 
E. of the Deccan, of which tableland it here forms 
the buttress, and has a much lower mean level; | 
the two ranges converge into one a short distance | 
from Cape Comorin. 

GHAZALI, ABU MOHAMMED AL-, Arabian philo- | 
sopher, born in Tus, Persia; in 1091 he was 
appointed professor of Philosophy in Bagdad; four 
years later he went to Mecca, and subsequently 
taught at Damascus, Jerusalem, and Alexandria; | 
finally, he returned to his native town and there 
founded a Sufic college ; of his numerous philosophic 
and religious works the most famous is the “‘ Destruc- 
tion of the Philosophers,”’ in which he combats the 
theories and conclusions of the current Arabian | 
scholasticism (1058-1111). . ; 

GHAZIPUR, a zity of India, on the Ganges, 44 m. NE. | 
of Benares, capital of the district of that name, i | 
the North-West Provinces; was the headquarters | 
of the Government Opium Department, and trades 
in rose-water, sugar, tobacco, &c.; contains the | 
ruins of the Palace of Forty Pillars. } 

GHAZNI, a fortified city of Afghanistan, 7726 ft. above 7 
the sea, 85 m. SW. of Kabul; it is the chief strate- © 
gical] point on the military route between Kandahar 7 
and Kabul; in the 11th and 12th centuries it was 7 
the capital of the Kingdom of Ghaznevids, which | 
stretched from the plains of Delhi to the Black Sea, ) 
and which came to an end in 1186. 

GHEEL, a town in Belgium, situated on a fertile spot 9 
in the midst of the sandy plain called the Campine, 
26 m. SH. of Antwerp; it has been for centuries 
celebrated as an asylum for the insane, who (about § 
1300) are now boarded out among the peasants; | 
these cottage asylums are under government control, § 
and the board of the patients in most cases is 
guaranteed. . 

GHENT, a city of Belgium, capital of East Flanders. § 
situated at the junction of the Scheldt and the Lys. © 
34 m. NW. of Brussels rivers and canals divide § 


i. connected A 820, beidans 5 in 
many quaint an teresting 
the ihetet of St. Bavon (13th 
first industrial city of Belgium, 
of the cotton, woollen, and 

les; the floriculture is famed, and the 
3 have won it the name of the “ City of 


Italian word applied to the quarters set 
ian cities for the Jews, to which in former 
y were restricted ; the term is now applied 
quarters in any city; equivalent to the 
Wry 


aS, a political party in Italy who, from 
j llth to the 14th centuries, maintained the 
emacy of the German emperors over the Italian 
_ States in oppositfon to the Guelphs (¢.v.). 
GHIBEF LORENZO, an Italian sculptor and 
designer, born in Florence; his first notable work 
Was a grand fresco in the palace of Malatesta at 
Rimir4 in 1400, but his most famous achievement, 
_ which immortalised his name, was the execution 
of two doorways, with bas-relief designs, in the 
_ baptistery at Florence; he spent 50 years at this 
_ work, and so noble were the designs and so perfect 
_ the execution that Michael Angelo declared them fit 
to be the gates of Paradise (circ. 1378-1455). 
GHD » ® province of NW. Persia, between the SW. 
border of the Caspian Sea and the Elburz Mountains; 
is low-lying, swampy, and unhealthy towards the 
Caspian, but the rising ground to the S. is more 
salubrious ; wild animals are numerous in the vast 
; the soil, where cleared, is fertile and well 
cultivated ; the Caspian fisheries are valuable; the 
momar are of Iranian descent, and speak a Persian 
ect. 


Plorence ; acquired celebrity first as a designer in 
at 24 he turned to painting, and devoted 
lf to and mosaic work, in which he won 
wide-spread fame; amongst his many great frescoes 
_ _it is enough to mention here “‘ The Massacre of the 
' Innocents,” at Florence, and “ Christ calling Peter 
and Andrew,” at Rome; Michael Angelo was for a 

_ _ time his pupil (1449-1494). 

GHUZNI. See GHAZNI. 

GIANT STARS, are those of large volume and bright- 
hess and low density like Arcturus, Betelgeuse, and 
Aldebaran. See STELLAR EVOLUTION. 

GIANTS, in the Greek mythology often confounded 
with, but distinct from, the Titans (¢.v.), being a 
Mere earthly brood of great stature and strength, 
who thought by their violence to dethrone Zeus, 
and were with the assistance of Hercules over- 
powered and buried under Etna and other volcanoes, 
doomed to continue their impotent grumbling there. 

GIANT’S CAUSEWAY, a remarkable headland of 
columnar basaltic rock in North Lreland, projecting 
into the North Channel from the Antrim coast at 
Bengore Head, 7 m. NE. of Portrush; is an unequal 
Surface 300 yds. long and 30 ft. wide, formed by the 
tops cj the 40,000 closely packed, vertical columns 
which rise to a height of 400 ft. The legend goes 

» that it was the beginning of a roadway laid down 
by a giant. 

GIAOUR, the Turkish name for an unbeliever in the 

Mohammedan faith, and especially for a Christian. 
N, a small, black or grey anthropoid ape, native 
to the Malay peninsula. 

ON, EDWARD, historian, born in Putney; his 
early education was hindered by-a nervous com- 
Plaint, which, however, disappeared by the time he 
Was 14; a wide course of desultory reading had, in 
@ measure, repaired the lack of regular schooling, 
and when at the age of 15 he was entered at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, he possessed, as he himself 
quaintly puts it, “a stock of erudition which might 
have puzzled a doctor, and a de@ree of ignorance of 
which a schoolboy might have been ashamed”; 
14 months later he became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, and in consequence was obliged to 
quit Oxford; in the hope of reclaiming him to the 

testant faith he was placed in the charge of the 
deistical poet Mallet, and subsequently under a 
Calvinist minister at Lausanne; under the latter’s 

diy suasion he speedily discarded yCatholicism, 
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GIBSON 5 


and during five years’ residence established his 
learning on a solid foundation ; time was also found 
for the one love episode ef his life—an amour with 


for some time served in the militia; in 1774, having 
four years previously inherited his father’s estate, 
he entered Parliament, and from 1779 to 1782 was 
one of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations; in 1776 appeared the first volume of 
his great history, “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” the conception of which had come 
to him in 1764 in Rome whilst “‘ musing amongst 
the ruins of the Capitol”; in 1787 his great work 
was finished at Lausanne, where he had resided 
since 1783 (1737-1894). 

GIBBONS, GRINLING, a celebrated _wood-carver, born 
in Rotterdam, but brought up in England; through 
the influence of Evelyn he obtained a post in the 
Board of Works, and his marvellous skill as a wood- 
carver won him the patronage of Charles II., gho 
employed him to furnish ornamental carving for 
the Chapel of Windsor; much of his b@#t work was 
done for the nobility, and in many of their mansions 
his carving is yet extant in all its grace and finish, 
the ceiling of a room at Petworth being considered 
his masterpiece; he also did some notable work in 
bronze and marble (1648-1720). i gts 

GIBBONS, ORLANDO, an eminent English musician, 
composer of many exquisite anthems, madrigals, &c., 
born in Cambridge; in 1604 he obtained the post 
of organist in the Chapel Royal, London, and two 
years later received the degree of Mus. Bac. of 
Cambridge, while Oxford recognised his rare merits 
in 1622 by creating him a Mus. Doc. ; in the following 
year he became organist of Westminster Abbey, and 
in 1625 was in official attendance at Canterbury 
on the occasion of Charles I.’s marriage, but he did 
not live to celebrate the ceremony, for which he 
wrote the music; he is considered the last and 
greatest of the old Church musicians of England 
(1583-1625). 

GIBBS, JOSIAH WILLARD, American mathematician 
and physicist ; introduced the idea of the phase rule 
into physical chemistry; professor at Yale Uni- 
ohne wrote much on thermodynamics (1839- 

903). 

GIBEON, a place on the northern slopes of a hill 6 or 
7 m. 8. of Bethel, and the spot over which Joshua 
bade the sun stand still; its inhabitants, for a trick 
they played on the invading Israelites, were con- 
demned to serve them as ‘“ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.”’ 

GIBRALTAR, a promontory of rock, in the S. of Spain, 
about 2 m. square and over 1400 ft. in height, con- 
nected with the mainland by a spit of sand, forming 
a strong fortress, with a town of the name at the 
foot of it on the W. side, and with the Strait of 
Gibraltar on the S., which at its narrowest is 15 m. 
broad; the rock above the town is egnetwork of 
batteries, mounted with heavy cannon, and the 
town itself is a trade entrepét for N. Africa; the 
rock has been held as a stronghold by the British 
since 1704. 

GIBSON, JOHN, sculptor, born in Gyffin, near Conway, 
Wales, of humble parentage; after serving an 
apprenticeship to a cabinet-maker in Liverpool, he 
took to carving in wood and stone, and, supported 
by Roscoe, became a pupil of Canova and afterwards 
of Thorwaldsen in Rome; here he made his home 
and did his best work, mention may be made of 
“Theseus and the Robber,” “Amazon thrown 
from her horse,” statues of George Stephenson, 
Peel, and Queen Victoria; in 1836 he was elected 
a member of the Royal Academy (1790-1866). 


GIBSON, THOMAS MILNER, politician, born in 
Trinidad; graduated at Cambridge; entered 
Parliament in the Conservative interest, but 


becoming a convert to Free-Trade principles he 
went over to the Liberal ranks, and became an 
active and eloquent supporter of the Manchester 
policy ; returned for Manchester in 1841 and 1846, 
was made a Privy Councillor and Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade; his earnest advocacy of 


“ GIDEON 


eace at the Crim 
Manchester har Ashton-under-Lyne returned 
the same year; under Palmerston he was for seven 
poate (te0es6e6) President of the Board of Trade ; 
fee honourably associated with the repeal 
of the“ Pedcotionent Newspaper, Stamp, and 
Paper Duties; in 1868 he retired from public life 
(1806-1884). 

GIDEON, one of the most eminent of the Judges of 
Israel, famous for his defeat of the Midianites at 
Gilboa, and the peace of 40 years’ duration which it 

ensured to the people under his rule. 

GIESEBRECHT, WILHELM VON, historian, born in 
Berlin; was professor of History at Konigsberg and 
at Munich ; his chief work is ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Deutschen Kaiserzeit ”* (1814-1889). 

GIESELER, JOHANN KARL LUDWIG, a learned 
Church historian, born near Minden; after quitting 
Halle University adopted teacaing as a profession, 
but in 1813 served in the war against France; on 
the conclusion of the war he held educational appoint- 
ments at Minden; was nominated in 1819 to the 
chair of Theology at Bonn, and in 1831 was appointed 
. a like professorship in Géttingen ; his great work 

is a ** History of the Church ”’ in 6 vols. (1793-1854). 

GIESSEN, tie chief town of Hesse, situated at the 
confluence of the Wieseck and the Lahn, 40 m. N. of 
Frankfort-on-the- Main; hasa flourishing university, 
and various manufactories. 

GIFFORD, ADAM, LORD, a Scottish judge, born in 
Edinburgh ; had a large practice as a barrister, 
and realised a considerable fortune, which he be- 
queathed towards the endowment of four lecture- 
ships on Natural Theology in connection with each 
of the four universities in Scotland; was a man of 
a philosophical turn Of mind, and a student of 
Spinoza; held office as a judge from 1870 to 1881 
(1820-1887). 

GIFFORD, WILLIAM, an English man of letters, born 
in Ashburton, Devonshire; left friendless and 
penniless at an early age by the death of his parents, 
he first served as a cabin-boy, and subsequently 
for four years worked as a cobbler’s apprentice ; 
through the generosity of a local doctor, and after- 
wards of Earl Grosvenor, he obtained a university 
training at Oxford, where in 1792 he graduated; a 
period of travel on the Continent was followed in 
1794 by his celebrated satire the ‘‘ Baviad,”’ and in 
two years later by the ‘*‘ Mzeviad ”’; his editorship of 
the Anti-Jacobin (1797-1798) procured him favour 
and office at the hands of the Tories; the work of 
translation, and the editing of Elizabethan poets, 
occupied him till 1809, when he became the first 
editor of the Quarterly Review; his writing is 
vigorous, and marked by strong partisanship, but 
his bitter attacks on the new literature inaugurated 
by Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and others reveal 
oe and narrow view of literature (1757-— 


GIL BLAS, a romance by Le Sage, from the name of 
the hero, a character described by Scott as honestly 
disposed, but being constitutionally timid, unable 
to resistie temptation, though capable of brave 
actions and intelligent, but apt to be deceived 
through vanity, with sufficient virtue to make us 
love him, but indifferent to our respect. 

GILBERT, PARKER, American financier. Before he 
was 30 he became under-secretary of the United 
States territory, and on the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan (q¢.v.) he became Agent-General for Reparations 
in Berlin in 1924 (1892-— if 

GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY, navigator, born in 
Devonshire, half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh; in 
1583 established a settiement in Newfoundland 
(circ. 1539-1583). 

GILBERT, SIR JOHN, English artist, President of 
the Royal Society of Water-Colour Painters; was 
for long an illustrator of books, among the number 
an edition of Shakespeare; he was a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour (1817-1897). 

GILBERT, SIR WILLIAM SCHWENCK, barrister, 
notable as a play-writer and as the author of a 
series of well-known popular comic operas, including 
“The Mikado,” * The Yeomen of the Guard,”’ and 
‘“‘The Gondoliers,” set to music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (1836-1911). 

GILBERT ISLANDS, or KINGSMILL GROUP, a group 
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Islands ; the colony has an area of 180 8a. m. and | 
a population of 20,500; Ocean Island is the sez 
of government. 

GILBOA, MOUNT, a range of hills on the SE. of the 
Plain of Esdraélon, in Palestine, attaining a height 


Excidio Britannie,’’ which af 
in two parts, a History and an Epistle. 
ILEAD, a tableland extending dong the E. of the 
Jordan, at a general level of 2000 ft. above the sea, 
the highest point near Ramoth-Gilead being 3597 ft. 
ILES, , Australian explorer, of English birth, 
twice penetrated interior from South Aus¢ralia to 
West Australia making important discoveries in 

these and other expeditions (1839-1897). 

GILES, ST., the patron saint of-cripples, beggars, al 
lepers; was himself a cripple, due to his ref 
to be cured of a wound that he might learn to 
mortify the flesh; was fed by the milk of a hind 
that visited him daily ; is reputed to have had once 
at his monastery a long interview with St. Louis, 
without either of them speaking a word to the other. 

GILL, SIR DAVID, astronomer-royal at the Cape 
(1879-1907) ; he devoted himself to the compilation 
of a catalogue of the stars visible in the Southern 
Hemisphere ;. studied the movements of the planets, 
and wrote many papers on astronomical subjects 
(1843-1914). P 

GILLESPIE, GEORGE, Scottish divine, born in 
Kirkcaldy; trained at St. Andrews, and ordained 
to a charge at Wemyss; in 1642 he was called to 
Edinburgh, and in the following year appointed one ~ 
of a deputation of four to represent Scotland at the 
Westminster Assembly ; his chief work is ‘* Aaron’s 
Rod Blossoming,”’ a vigorous statement and vindica- 
tion of his Presbyterianism; in 1648 he was 
Moderator of the General Assembly (1613-1648). 

GILLRAY, JAMES, caricaturist; born in Chelsea ; 
depicted the humours of London life of his day, 
particularly satirising George III and his court © 
(1757-1815). 

GILPIN, JOHN, the hero of the adventurous ride in 
Cowper’s famous poem; the original is stated to have 
been a linendraper named Beyer whose residence was 
in Paternoster Row. ; 

GILPIN, WILLIAM, OF BOLDER, an English author, 
who by his series of “*‘ Picturesque Tours ”’ exerci 
an influence on English literature similar to that 
of White’s ‘‘ Selborne,”’ at the same time (1724-1804). 

GIOBERTI, VINCENZ), an Italian philosophical and 
political writer, born in Turin; in 1825 he was 
appointed to the chair of Theology in his native 
city, and in 1831 chaplain to the Court of Charles 
Albert of Sardinia; two years later was exiled on 
a charge of complicity in the plots of the Young 
Italy party, and till 1847 remained abroad, chiefly 
in Brussels, busy with his pen on literary, philg 
sophical, and political subjects; in 1848 he was 
welcomed back to Italy, and shortly afterwards 
rose to be Prime Minister of a short-lived govern- 
ment; his later years were spent in diplomatic 
work at Paris; in philosophy he reveals Platonic 
tendencies, while his political ideal was a con- 
federated Italy, with the Pope at the head and the 
king of Sardinia as military guardian (1801-1852). 

GIORDANO, LUCA, Italian painter, born in Naples; 
studied under various celebrated masters at Naples, 
Rome, Lombardy, and other places, finally returning 
to Naples; in 1692 he received a commission from 
Charles Il. of Spain to adorn the Escurial, and in 
the execution ofthis work remained at Madrid till 
1700, when he again settled in his native city; he 
was famous in his day for marvellous rapidity of 
workmanship, but this fluency combined with a too 
slavish adherence to the methods of the great 
masters has somewhat robbed his work of individu- 
ality; his frescoes in the Escurial at Madrid and 
others in Florence and Rome are esteemed his finest 
work (1632-1705). 


. 


GIORGIONE 


(i.e. Great George), the sobriquet given 
Barbarelli, one of the early masters of 
enetian school, born near Castelfranco, in the 
of wae i at va he studied under Giovanni 


Child” in Venice, 

” (cire. 1478-1511). 

GIOTTO, a great Italian painter, born at a village 
near Florence; was a shepherd’s boy, and at 10 
years of age, while tending his flock and drawing 
pictures of thega, was discovered by Cimabue, who 
took him home and made a pupil of him; “ never,” 
says Ruskin, “‘ checked the boy from the first day 
he found him, showed him all he knew, talked with 

i f many things he himself felt unable to paint ; 
e him a workman and a gentleman, above all, 
a Christian, yet left him a shepherd. ... His 
special character among the great painters of Italy 
was that he was a practical person; what others 
dreamt of he did; he could work in mosaic, could 
work in marble, and paint; could build... built 
the Campanile of the Duomo, because he was then 
the best master of sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture in Florence. . . . Dante was his friend and 
Titian copied him.” While Cimabue still painted 
the Holy Family in the old conventional style, 
Giotto went to Nature for his types, and led the way 
for a transition in art; his paintings and work are 
to be seen in churches in Padua, Assisi, Naples, and 
Florence (1276-1337). 

GIPSIES, a dwindling nomadic race of Indian origin, 
speaking a dialect called Romany. They came to 

% Europe about 1400, and in several countries laws 

: were made against them. Modern land enclosure 

has almost extinguished them in England. 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS (i.e. Giraldus of Cambria), 
ecclesiastic and author, born in Pembrokeshire, of 
Norman descent; studied with distinction in Paris; 
was a zealous churchman; obtained ecclesiastical 
preferment in England; was twice elected bishop 
of St. David’s, but both times set aside; travelled 
in Ireland as well as Wales, and left record of his 
impressions, which give an entertaining picture 
and a valuable account of the times, though dis- 
figured by credulity and personal vanity (1147- 


1223). 

GIRARD, STEPHEN, a philanthropist, born in 
Bordeaux; in early life followed the career of a 
seaman and rose to be captain of an American 
coast-trader; in 1769 set up as a trader in Phila- 
delphia, and, in course of time establishing a bank, 
accumulated an immense fortune; during his life- 
time he exhibited a strange mixture of niggard- 
liness, scepticism, public charitableness, and a 
philanthropy which moved him during a yellow- 
fever epidemic to labour as a nurse in the hospital ; 
at his death he bequeathed $2,000,000 to found an 
orpb&nage for boys, attaching to the bequest the 
remarkable condition that no clergyman _ should 

*® ever be on the board or ever be permitted to enter 
the building (1750-1831). 

GIRARDIN, EMILE DE, journalist and politician, 
born in Switzerland, the natural son of General 
Alexandre de Girardin; took to stockbroking, but 
quitting it for journalism he soon established a 
reputation as a ready, vivacious writer, and in 1836 
started La Presse, the first French penny paper ; 
his rapid change of front in politics earned for him 
the nickname of ‘The Weathercock”’; latterly 
he adhered to the Republican cause, and founded 
La France in’ its interest; he published many 
political brochures and a few plays, and was for 
some years editor of La ee (1806-1881). His 
wife, Delphine Gay, enjoyed 4 wide celebrity both 
as a beauty and authoress; her poems, plays, and 
novels fill six vols. (1806-1881). 

GIRARDIN, FRANCOIS SAINT-MARC, a French pro- 
fessor and littérateur, born in Paris; in 1827 was 
professor in the Collége Louis-le-Grand, and in 1834 
was nominated to the chair of Literature in the 
Sorbonne; as leader-writer in the Journal des 
Débats he vigorously opposed the Democrats, and 
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sat in the Senate from 1834 to 1848; in 1869, as 
Saint-Beuve’s successor, he took up the editorship 
of the Journal des Savants, and in 1871 became a 
member of the National Assembly; he published 
his collected essays and also his popylar ljterary 
lectures (1801-1873). 

GIRL GUIDES, an international organisation for girls 
run on the lines of the Boy Scouts (g.v.) and founded 
by Sir Robert (now Lord) Baden-Powell in 1910. 

GIRONDE, a maritime department in SW. France, 
facing the Bay of Biscay on the W. and lying N. 
and 8. between Charente-Inférieure and Landes ; 
the Garonne and the Dordogne flowing through it 
form the Gironde estuary, and with their tributaries 
sufficiently water the undulating land; agriculture 
and some manufactories flourish, but wine is the 


chief product. 

GIRONDINS, or GIRONDISTS, a party of moderate 
republican op ns in the French Revolution. 
The leaders of it were from the Gironde district, 
whence their name, were in succession members of 
the Legislative Body and of the Convention, on the 
right in the former, on the left in the latter, and 
nhumbered among them such names as Cond®rcet, 
Brissot, Roland, Carnot, and others; they opposed 
the court and the clerical party, and®voted for the 
death of the king, but sought to rescue him by a 
proposal of appeal to the people; overpowered by 
the Jacobins in June, 1793, with whom they came 
to open rupture, they sought in vain to provoke a 
rising in their favour; on October 24 they were 
alraigned before the Revolutionary tribunal, and 
on the 31st twenty-one of them were brought to the 
guillotine, singing the “‘ Marseillaise ’’ as they went 
and on the scaffold, while the rest, all to a few, 
perished later in either the same way or by their 
own hands. 

GIRTIN, THOMAS, a landscape-painter, born in 
London; painted in water-colour views of scenes 
near Paris and London; was a friend of Turner 
(1773-1802). 

GIRTON COLLEGE, one of the two university colleges 
for women at Cambridge; founded in 1869 at 
Hitchin and moved in 1873 to Girton, a village 
24 m. outside Cambridge; the students attend all 
the university lectures and sit for the examinations ; 
they are now allowed to proceed to the B.A. degree 
under the same conditions as men students; the 
college numbers about 200 students, the great 
majority of whom read for an honours degree. 

GISSING, GEORGE, British novelist. He published 
his first book, ‘* Workers in the Dawn,”’ at the age 
of 22. He tried work as a clerk, emigrated to 
America, returned to tramp the streets of London, 
and told of his experiences in ‘‘ New Grub Street,’’ 
sone followed by several realistic novels (1857— 

GIzEH, or GHIZEH, a town in Egypt, on the Nile, 
opposite Old Cairo, to which it is joined by a 
suspension bridge spanning the river; in the 
neighbourhood are the Great Pyramids. 

GLACIER, a more or less snow-white mass of ice 
occupying an Alpine valley and movir® slowly down 
its bed like a viscous substance, being fed by semi- 
melted snow at the top called nevé and forming 
streams at the bottom; it has been defined by 
Prof. J. D. Forbes as ‘“‘a viscous body which is 
urged down slopes of a certain inclination by the 
mutual pressure of its parts’’; in the Alps alone 
glaciers number over 1000. 

GLADIATOR, one who fought in the arena at Rome 
with men or beasts for the amusement of the people, 
originally in connection with funeral games, under 
the belief, it is said, tlaat the spirits of the dead were 
appeased at the sight of blood; exhibitions of the 
kind were common under the emperors, and held on 
high occasions; if the gladiator was wounded in the 
contest, the spectators decided whether he was tw 
live or die by turning their thumbs downwards or 
upwards. 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART, statesman, orator, 
and scholar, born in Liverpool, son of a Liverpool 
merchant, sometime of Leith, and of Ann, daughter 
of Andrew Robertson, Stornoway; educated at 
Eton and Oxford; entered Parliament in 1882 as 
member for Newark in the Tory interest; delivered 
his maiden speech on slavery emancipation on 
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May 17, 1833; accepted office under Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834, and again 1841 and 1846; and as 
member for Oxford, se ting from the Tory party, 
took office under Lord Aberdeen, and in 1859, 
under Lerd Palmerston, became Chancellor of the 
Excnequer ; elected member for South Lancashire, 
1865, he became leader of the Commons under 
Lord John Russell; elected for Greenwich, he 
became Premier for the first time in 1869, holding 
office till 1875; after a brilliant campaign in 
Midlothian he was returned for that county in 1880, 
and became Premier for the second time; became 
Premier a third time in 1886, and a fourth time in 
1892. During his tenure of office he introduced 
and carried a great number of important measures, 
but failed from desertion in the Liberal ranks to 
carry his pet measure of Home Rule for Ireland, 
so he retired from office into private life in 1895; 
his last days he spent chiefly iti literary work, the 
fruit of which, added to earlier works, gives evidence 
of the breadth of his sympathies and the extent of 
his scholarly attainments; but being seized by a 
fatal malady, his strong constitution gradually sank, 
ari he died at Hawarden, May 19, 1898; he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey at the expense of the 
nation. H® was a man of high moral character, 
transcendent ability, and strong will, and, from the 
day he took the lead, the acknowledged chief of the 
Liberal party in the country (1809-1898). 

GLAISHER, JAMES, meteorologist and founder of 
the Royal Meteorological Society, born in London ; 
his first observations in meteorology were done as 
an officer of the Irish Ordnance Survey; in 1836, 
after service in the Cambridge Observatory, he 
went to Greenwich, and from 1840 to 1874 he super- 
intended the meteorological department of the 
Royal Observatory ; in connection with atmospheric 
investigations he made a series of 28 balloon ascents, 
rising on one occasion to a height of 7 m., the greatest 
elevation yet attained (1809-1903). 

GLAMORGAN, a maritime county in S. Wales, fronting 
the Bristol Channel, between Monmouth and 
Carmarthen; amid the hilly country of the N. lie 
the rich coal-fields and ironstone quarries which 
have made it the most populous and the wealthiest 
county of Wales; the S. country—the garden of 
Wales—is a succession of fertile valleys and wooded 
slopes; dairy-farming is extensively engaged in, 
but agriculture is somewhat backward; the large 
towns are engaged in the coal-trade and in the 
smelting of iron, copper, lead, and tin ; some interest- 
ing Roman remains exist in the county. 

GLANVILL, JOSEPH, born in Plymouth, graduated 
at Oxford; was at first an Aristotelian and Puritan 
in his opinions, but after the Restoration entered 
the Church, and obtained preferment in various 
sees; his fame rests upon his eloquent appeal for 
freedom of thought in ‘“ The Vanity of Dogma- 
tising ’’ (1661) and upon his two works in defence 
of a belief in witches; he was one of the first Fellows 
of the Royal Society; he seems to have made Sir 
Thomas Browne his model, though he is not equal 
to him in t&®e vigour of his thinking or the harmony 
of his style (1636-1680). 

GLANVILL, RANULF DB, Chief-Justiciary of England 
in the reign of Henry II., born in Stratford, in 
Suffolk; is the author of the earliest treatise on 
the laws of England, a work in 14 books; was 
deposed by Richard I., and, joining the Crusaders, 
fell before Acre; d. 1190. 

GLASGOW, the second city of the empire and the 
chief centre of industry in Scotland, is situated on 
the Clyde, in Lanarkshire, 45 m. W. from Edinburgh 
and 405 from London; iteis conjectured that the 
origin of the name is found in Cleschu (“‘ beloved 
green spot’’), the name of a Celtic village which 
occupied the site previously, near which St. Mungo, 
or Kentigern, erected his church about A.D. 560; 
although a royal burgh in 1636, it was not till after 
the stimulus to trade occasioned by the Union (1707) 
that it began to display its now characteristic 
mercantile activity ; since then it has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds, owing not a little of its success 
to its exceptionally favourable situation; besides 
the advantages of waterway derived from the Clyde, 
it is in -the heart of a rich coal and iron district ; 
spinning and weaving, shipbuilding, foundries, 
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chemical and iron and all manner of 1 
dustries flourish ; ty is spaciously and 
(1197) is the 
tectural 


somely laid out; the ca 

building of historical and archi in 
there is a university (1451) and a variety of 
colleges, besides severa] public libraries and 


schools; Glasgow returns 


GLASS, a compound of silica with various basic 
é.g. soda, potash, lime ; 
which is melted at a very high temperature; 

d for bottles, windows, 


Bohemian or hard glass contains potash and has 

higher melting-point ; flint glass, containing 

and lead is used for ornamental cyt-glass. 
GLASSE, MRS., an 18th-century authoress 


of 
cookery book, once in wide-spread repute; credi 
with the sage prescription, “‘ First catch your hare.” 

GLASSITES, a Christian sect founded 


Sainte 
about 1730 by John Glas (1695-1773), a r 
the Church of Scotland, who in 1730 was de 


for denouncing all national] establishments of 
religion as “‘ inconsistent with the true nature of the 
Church of Christ,” and maintaining that a Church 
and its office-bearers owed allegiance to none other 
than Christ ; the sect, which developed peculiarities 
of doctrine and worship in conformity with those 
of the primitive Church, spread to England and 
America, where they became known as Sande- 
manians, after Robert Sandeman (1718-1771), 
son-in-law to Glas, and his zealous supporter. 
GLASTONBURY, an ancient town in Somersetshire, 
36 m. S. of Bristol, on the Brue; it is associated 
with many. interesting legends and historical tra- 
ditions that point to its existence in very early times ; 
thus it was the Avalon of Arthurian legend, and the 
place where Joseph of Arimathea, when he brought 
the Holy Grail, is said to have founded the first 
Christian Church; ruins are still extant of the 
old abbey founded by Henry II., which itself sue- 
ceeded the ancient abbey of St. Dunstan (946); 
there is trade in gloves, mats, rugs, &c. 
GLAUBER, JOHN RUDOLPH, German chemist, 
discoverer of Glauber’s salt, a crystalline form of 
sulphate of soda used in medicine (1604-1668). _ 
GLA. EBROOK, SIR RICHARD TETLEY, British 
scientist, worked in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, for several years; director of the 
National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, 1899- 


1919; he carried out much research in physics, 
1 teed Nigapesend and wrote several books 
1854- 


young German authors; composed war songs for 
the Prussian army (1719-1803). 

GLENCOE, a wild and desolate glen in the N. of 
Argylishire, running eastward from Ballachulish 
10 m.; shut in by two lofty and rugged mountain 
ranges; the Coe flows through the valley and 
enhances its lonely grandeur. See following. 

GLENCOE, MASSACRE OF, a treacherous sl@ughter 
of the Macdonalds of that glen on the morning of 
February 13, 1691, to the number of 88, in conse- * 
quence of the belated submission of Maclan, the 
chief, to William and Mary after the Revolution; 
the perpetrators of the deed were a body of soldiers 
led by Captain Campbell, who came among the 
people as friends, and stayed as friends among them 
for 12 days. 

GLENDOWER, OWEN, a Welsh chief and patriot, 
a descendant of the old Welsh wrinces, who stirred 
up a rebellion against the English under Henry IV. 
which, with the help of the Percies of Northumber- 
land and Charles VI. of France, he conducted Wi 
varied success for years, but eventual failure (1349- 
1415). See Shakegneare’s “‘ Henry IV.” 

GLENLIVET, a vallay in Banffshire, through which 
the Livet Water runs, about 20 m. SW. of Huntly; 
famed for its whisky. 

GLENROY, a narrow glen 14 m. long, in Inverness: 
shire, in the Lochaber district; Fort William lies 
18 m. NE. of its SW. extremity; the Roy flows 
through the valley; the steep sides are remarkabie 
for three regular and _ distinctly-formed shelves OF 
terraces running parallel almost the entire distance 


! oe Selgin on on either side a aqnathy corre- 


orme?} ae eee eae nates hte 
ice 7 up the waters slowly melted. 
R CLUSTERS, groups of stars at great 
; 69 are known and each contains several 
nak these groups are believed to be 
ide our galaxy and to form isolated stellar 
ms comparable to’ ours; the best known 
luster is that in the constellation Hercules. 
OGAU, a town with a strong fortress in Silesia, on 
ihe Oder, 35m. NW. of Liegnitz; isa lace of manu- 
facture; was brilliantly taken by Frederick the 
; in the Silesian War on March 9, 1741, by 
2, in one hour, at the very break of day. 
or R-ELV (i.e. Great River), the 
gest river in Norway; has its source in Lake 
und, and, after a southward course of 350 m., 
n by many falls, and for the most part un- 
3 om, discharges into the Skager Rack at 


ANA, Queen Elizabeth, represented in her 
ty as sovereign in Spenser’s “‘ Faérie Queen.” 
ESTER, (1) county town of Gloucestershire, 
the ‘Severn, 38 m. NE. of Bristol; a handsomely 
out town, the main lines of its ground-plan 
to its Roman origin; conspicuous among 

eral fine buildings is the cathedral, begun in 
088 (restored in 1853) and exhibiting features of 
dicular and Norman architecture; the river, 
here tidal, is spanned by two stone bridges, and a 
commerce is favoured by fine docks and 

@ canal; chemicals, soap, &c., are manufactured. 
(2) A eenpent of Massachusetts, U.S., 30 m. NE. of 
is a favourite summer resort, an important 
Ashing- station, and has an excellent harbour; 
ices is hewn in large quantities in the neighbouring 


eoucestER, DUKE OF (Prince Henry), 3rd son 

of King George V. and Queen Mary. Born at 

' Sandringham, he was educated at Eton and took 

@ commission in the Army in 1919. In 1928 he was 

made Duke of Gloucester (1900— ). 

' GLOUCESTER, ROBERT OF, English chronicler; was 
@ monk of Gloucester Abbey, and lived in the 
13th century; his chronicle, which is in verse, 
traces the history of England from the siege of 

to 1271, the year before the accession of 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, a west midland county of 
England, which touches Warwick in the centre of 
the country, and extends SW. to the estuary of 
the Severn; it presents three natural and well- 
defined districts, known as the Hill, formed by the 
Cotswold Hills in the E.; the Vale, through which 
the Severn runs, in the centre; the Forest of Dean 
(the largest in England) in the W.; coal is wrought 
in two large fields, but agricultural and dairy- 
farming are the main industries; antiquities 
abound; the principal rivers are the "Wye, Severn, 
Lower and Upper Avon, and Thames; Bristol (q.v.) 
is the largest town. 

GLOVES, TERROT REAVELEY, religious leader and 
writer. He has held various professorships, became 

® known as a leader of modernism, and in 1926 became 
President of the Baptist Union (1869- je 

GLUCK, CHRISTOPH VON, a German musical com- 
poser and reformer of the opera; made his first 
appearance in Vienna; studied afterwards for some 
years under San-Martini of Milan, and brought 
out his first opera “‘ Artaxerxes,” followed by seven 
Others in the Italian style; invited to London, 
he studied Handel, attained a loftier ideal, and 
returned to the Continent, where, especially at 
Vienna and Paris, he achieved his triumphs, 
becoming founder of a new era in operatic music ; 
in Paris he had a rival in Puccini, and the public 
Opinion was for a time divided, but the production 
by him of “ Iphigenia in Aulis”’ and “ Iphigenia in 
Tauris” established his superiority, and he carried 
off the palm (1714-1787). ; 

GLUCOSE, or DEXTROSE, is found in the juice of 
grapes and other fruits; it is manufactured from 
starch by the action of sulphuric acid and is used for 
confectionery, jam, and brewing. 

Y' or GLYCEROL, a thick liquid with a 
sweet taste, manufactured from fats and from the 
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waste products of soa snap works ; it is used qxtandivels 

in the manufacture - “nigroglycerine a v.). 

NEISS, an altered of granite in ¥ which cy 

minerals are oe into bands or “ foliated 

it occurs abundantly amongst all ancient 70Crs and 

in some cases is ‘seri distinguishable m granite. 
GNOMES, a set of imaginary beings, eae in 

form and of diminutive size, viewed as inhabiting 

the te iesrior of the earth and presiding over its 


t treasures 

GNOSTICS, heretics, consisting of various sects that 
arose in the Apostolic age of Christianity, and that 
sought, agreeably to the philosophic opinions which 
they had severally embraced, to extract an esoteric 
meaning out of the letter of Scripture and the facts 
especially of the Gospel ry, such as only those 
of superior speculative insight could appreciate ; 
they set a higher value on Knowledge (gnosis, 
whence their name) than Faith; thus their under- 
standing of Christianity was speculative, not 
spiritual, and their knowledge of it the result of 
thinking. not of life; like the Jews they denied phe 
possibility of the Word becoming flesh and a 
realisation of the infinite in the finite; tidied” 
Gnosticism was at once a speculative and a started 
denial that Christ was God manifest in the flesh, 
and that participation in Christianity was, as He 
er ai it (John vi. 53), participation in His 

esh. ; 

GOA, a Portuguese possession in W. India, lying 
between the Western Ghits and the sea-coast, 
250 m. SE. of Bombay; large quantities of rice are 
raised in it; is hilly on the E. and covered with 
forests; it was captured in 1510 by Albuquerque. 
Old Goa, the former capital, has fallen from a 
populous and wealthy city into utter decay, its 
Place being taken by Nova Goa, or Panjim, on the 
Mandavi, 3 m. from the coast. 

GOBELINS, GILLES AND JEAN, brothers, celebrated 
dyers, who in the 15th century introduced into 
France the art of dyeing in scarlet, subsequently 
adding on tapestry-weaving to their establishment ; 
their works in Paris were taken over by govern- 
ment in Louis XIV.’s reign, and the tapestry, of 
gorgeous design, then put forth became known 
as Gobelins; Le Brun, the famous artist, was for 
a time chief designer, and the tapestries turned out 
in his time have a world-wide celebrity ; the works 
are still in operation, and a second establishment, 
supported by government, for the manufacture of 
Gobelins exists at Beauvais. 

GOBI DESERT, in Chinese known as the Shamo or 
Han-Hai (sea, of sand), largely a trackless waste in 
E. Turkestan and Mongolia, extending for 1500 m. 
from E. to W., with an average breadth of 
400 m.; R bounded on the W. by the Pamirs and 
on the by the Khingan range; explored by 
Sven Heain. 

GODAV’ARI, an important river of India, rises on 
the E. side of W. Ghiats, traverses in a SE. direction 
the entire Deccan, and, forming a large delta, falls 
into the Bay of Bengal by seven maquths after a 
course of 900 m.; its mighty volume Of water sup- 
plies irrigating kina navigable canals for the whole 
Deccan ; it is one of the 12 sacred rivers of India, 
and once in 12 years a bathing festival is celebrated 
on its banks. 

GODFREY OF BOUILLON, a renowned Crusader, 
eldest son of Eustace II., Count of Boulogne; he 
served with distinction under the Emperor Henry II., 
being present at the storming of Rome in 1084; his 
main title to fame rests on the gallantry and devotion 
he displayed in the first Crusade, of which he was a 
principal leader; a sefies of victories led up to the 
capture of Jerusalem in 1099, and he was proclaimed 
*“* Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre,”’ but 
declined to wear a king’s crown in the city where 
his Saviour had borne a crown of thorns; his defeat, 
of the sultan of Egypt at Ascalon in the same year 
confirmed him in the possession of Palestine (1061— 
1100). 

GODIVA, LADY, wife of Leofric, Earl of Mercia and 
Lord of Coventry, who, according to legend, pleaded 
in vain with her husband on behalf of the inhabitants 
of the place for relief from heavy exactions he had 
laid upon them, till one day he relented and said he 
would grant her prayer if she would ride through 
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Coventry on horseback naked; this, with his “ Political Justice eee es 1793, 
leave, she at once undertook to do, not one soul of aS ainovel, and best-known 
e place thro a window to look at her wo ape year; in 1797 he ma 
save Peep Tom, who paid for his curiosity by Wrollnbeeatt (see ), who ¢ 
being smitten with blindness same year, ond four years later he married 
GODoOLPHIN, SYDNEY GODOLPHIN, EARL OF, a Mrs. to the close of his long life 


celebrated English statesman and financier, oe 
at Godolphin Hall, near Helston, Cornwall; at 
19 was a royal page in the Court of Charles i: and 
in 1678 engaged on a politica] mission in Holland ; 
in the following year entered Parliament and was 
appointed to a post in the Treasury, of which, five 
years later, he became First Commissioner, being at 
the same time raised to the peerage; under 
James II. was again at the head of the Treasury, 
and at the Revolution supported James, till the 
abdication, when he voted in favour of a regency ; 
on the elevation of William to the throne was 
immediately reinstated at the*Treasury, where he 
continued eight years, till the Whig ascendancy 
brought about his dismissal; for six months in 1700 
he once more assumed his former post, and under 
Anne fulfilled the duties of Lord High-Treasurer 
fgom 1702 to 1710, administering the finances with 
sagacity and integrity during the great campaigns 
of his fritnd Marlborough, and in 1706 he was 
created an Earl (1645-1712). 

GODOY, MANUEL DE, minister of Charles IV. of 
Spain, born in Badajoz; played a conspicuous part 
in the affairs of Spain during the French Revolution 
and the Empire; received the title of Prince of 
Peace for an offensive and defensive treaty he 
concluded with France in 1796, in opposition to 
the general wish of the nation; lost all and died in 
Paris (1767-1851). 

GODWIN, Ear! of the West Saxons, a powerful English 
noble of the 11th century and father of Harold II. ; 
first came into prominence in the reign of Cnut; 
was created an earl previous to 1018, and shortly 
afterwards became related to the king by marriage ; 
he was a zealous supporter of Harthacnut in the 
struggle which followed the demise of Cnut; subse- 
quently was instrumental in raising Edward the 
Confessor to the throne, to whom he gave his 
daughter Edith in marriage; continued for some 
years virtual ruler of the kingdom, but in 1051 his 
opposition to the growing Norman influence brought 
about his banishment and the confiscation of his 
estates; in 1052 he returned to England and was 
received with so great popular acclaim that the king 
hia to restore to him his estates and offices ; 

GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, an English 
authoress, and first publicly to assert the Rights of 
Women, born in Hoxton, of humble Irish parentage ; 
at 19 she began to support herself by teaching, and 
continued to do so till 1788, when she established 
herself in London to push her way as a writer, 
having already published ‘‘ Thoughts on the Educa- 
tion of Daughters ’’; in 1791 she replied to Burke’s 
** Reflections,”’ and in the following year appeared 
her famous “‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women ”’ ; 
while in Puris in 1793 she formed a liaison with an 
American, Captain Imlay, whose desertion of her 
two years later induced her to attempt suicide by 
drowning ; in 1796 she became attached to William 
Godwin, a friend of five years’ standing, and with 
him lived for some months, although, in accord 
with their own pronounced opinions, no marriage 
ceremony had been performed; in deference to the 

opinions of others, however, they departed from this 
position, and a marriage was duly celebrated five 
months before the birth of their daughter Mary 
(Shelley’s second wife)» contemporary opinion 
shows her to have been generous and gentle of 
nature, and animated throughout by a noble zeal 
for the welfare of humanity (1759-1797). 

GODWIN, WILLIAM, a political writer and _ novelist, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister, born in Wisbeach, 
Cambridgeshire ; was educated for the Church, and 
was for five years in the ministry; during this 
period his opinions on politics and religion under- 
went a radical change, and when in 1787 he threw 
up his holy office to engage in literature, he had 
become a republican in the one and a freethinker 
in the other; various works had come from his 
pen, including three novels, before his celebrated 


prolific mo on literary, historical, and po ti 

and lack of b bu 

fit from all his litera 
activity ; his writings are clear and vigorous in t 
expression, if visionary and impracticable in theor 
(1756-1836). 7 

GO ETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON, German ey 
born in Frankfort-on-the-Main 10 years_befo 
Robert Burns, died in the small duchy of Wein 
the same year as Sir Walter Scoft; was the son 6 
an imperial chancellor, a formal man and his ped 
gogue in boyhood, and of Elizabeth Textor, daught 
of the chief magistrate of the city, a woman ¢ 
bright intelligence, who was only eighteen, at t 
time of his birth. Spiritually and bodily a 
perfectly formed, symmetrically proportioned, justl 
balanced, and completely cultivated; his priceles 
value to the world lies in this, that in his philosoph y 
and life there is found the union in one of what t 
smaller people appears entirely and absolutely 
antagonistic, of utmost scientific scepticism and 
highest spiritual faith and worth. Carlyle, who i 
never done recalling his worth, confesses an in- 
debtedness to him which he found it beyond his 
power to express. His life lies latent in his suc 
cessive works, above all in “ Goetz, ** in ** Werter, 
in “* Faust,” and in “ Meister.” Of the last of ; 
font works named, Carlyle once said, ‘*‘ There are 
some ten pages of that book that, if ambition had 
been my object, I would rather have written than all 
the literature of my time.”’ In addition to his vast 
literary labours, poems and dramas, he was engaged 
in the study of science, making discoveries in com- 
parative anatomy and in optics (1749-1832). 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN (of the Iron Hand), 
German knight of the 16th century; was invol 
in turbulent movements, and_ lost his right hand 
at the siege of Landshut, which he replaced by 
one of his own invention made of steel; spent his 
life in feuds, and left an autobiography which 
interested Goethe, who dramatised his story, “to 
save,”’ as he said, ‘‘ the memory of a brave man 
from darkness,” a drama that had the honour of 
being translated by Sir Walter Scott. 

GOG AND MAGOG, names that occur in the Bible 
of foes of Israel, and designative in the Apocalypse 
of enemies of the kingdom of God, as also of 4 
Scythian tribe, N. of the Caucasus. The names 
are applied likewise to two giants, survivors of & 
race said to have been found in Britain by Bruté of 
Troy, effigies of whom are in the Guildhall, symboli¢ 
defenders of the city, though, actually, the two 
represent Gogmagog, a legendary British giant. 

GOGOL, NICOLAI VASILIEVITCH, a popular Russian 
novelist, born in Poltava; in 1829 he started as & 
writer in St. Petersburg, but met with little success 
till the appearance of his ‘‘ Evenings in a F@rm near 
Dikanka’’; the success of the included sketches 
of provincial life induced him to produce a seco 
series in 1834, which are characterised by the same 
freshness and fidelity to nature ; :, in 1837 appeared 
his masterpiece, ‘“‘ Dead Souls,”’ in which al) his 
powers of pathos, humour, and satire are seen ab 
their best; for some time he tried public teaching 
being professor of History at St. Petersburg, and 
from 1836 to 1846 lived chiefly et Rome; many of 
his works, which rank beside those of Puschkin and 
Turgenieff, are translated into English (1809-1852). 

GOLCONDA, a fortified town in the Nizam’s dominions, 
7m. W. of Hyderabad; famous for its diamonds, 
found in the neighbourhood; beside it are the 
ruins of the ancient city, the former capital of the 
old kingdom; the fort is garrisoned, and is the 
treasury of the Nizam; it is also a State prison. 

GOLD occurs in the metallic state in quartz rocks an 
in deposits laid down as the result of the denudation | 
of these rocks; it is extracted by the cyani 
process; gold is unaffected by the action of stromé 
nitric acid but can be dissolved by aqua regia, & 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids; 
gold coins contain about 8 per cent. of copper. 


; 


ILDED a romance of Apuleius (q.v.). 

DEN BULL, an Imperial edict, issued by the 
Emperor Charles IV., which determined the law in 
he e Imperial elections, and that only 
one member of each electoral house should have a 
vote; so called ; the gold case enclosing the 
the fleece of a ram which Phryxos 
( ificed him to Zeus, gave to 


to Me peal - object which they achieved. See 
9LDEN FLEECE, ORDER OF THE, an order of 
knighthood founded by Philip III., Duke of Bur- 
gundy and the Netherlands in 1429, and instituted 
for the protection of the Church. 

GOLDEN HORN, the inlet on which Constantinople 
is situated. 

GOLDEN LEGEND, a collection of lives of saints and 
other tales, such as that of the “‘ Seven Sleepers ” 
and “St. George and the Dragon,” made in the 
13th century by Jacques de Voragine, a Dominican 
monk, to the glory especially of his brotherhood. 
GOLDEN ROSE, a cluster of roses on a thorny stem, 
all of gold; perfumed, and blessed by the Pope on 
‘the fourth Sunday in Lent, and sent to a prince 
who has during the year shown most zeal for the 


Church. 

_ GOLDONI, CARLO, the founder of Italian comedy, 
born in Venice; in his youth he studied medicine 
and subsequently law, but in 1732 appeared as a 
dramatist with his tragedy “‘ Belisario”; moving 
from place to place as a strolling-player, he in 1736 
returned to Venice, and, finding his true vocation in 
comedy-writing, turned out a rapid succession of 
sparkling character plays after the manner of 
Moliére ; in 1761 he went to Paris as a playwright 
to the Italian theatre; became Italian master to 
Louis XV.’s daughters, and subsequently was 
pensioned; his comedies displaced the burlesques 
and farces till then in vogue on the stage in Italy 
(1707-1793). 

GOLDSCHMIDT, MADAME. ‘See LIND, JENNY. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, English man of letters, born 
in Pallas or Pallasmore, co. Longford, Ireland, and 
celebrated in English literature as the author of the 
“Viear of Wakefield’®; a born genius, but of 
eareless ways, and could not be trained to any 
profession, either in the Church, in law, or in 
medicine, though more or less intended for all 

im succession; set out on travel on the 
Continent without a penny, and supported himself 
by his flute and other unknown means; came to 
London, tried acting and teaching, then literature, 
doing hack-work, his first work in that department 
being “‘ An Inquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe,’’ which was succeeded by his 
“ Citizen of the World ’”’; became a member of the 
“Literary Club,” and associated with Johnson, 
Reynolds, Burke, and others; produced poems, 
“The Traveller” and the ‘“ Deserted Village,” 
besides comedies, such as ‘“‘ She Stoops to Conquer ”’ ; 
lived extravagantly, and di#d in debt; wrote 
histories of Greece and Rome, and “ Animated 
Nature ” (1728-1774). 

LLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, THE, one of the oldest 
Livery Companies of the City of London. It 
received its charter from Richard II. 

GOLF, a game played with long clubs and a small 
ball on commons with short grass, in which the 
player who drives the ball into a succession of small 
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GONCOURT, EDMOND AND JULES DE, 


and B. Jones. 


GOLGOTHA (i.e. place of a skull), the scene of Christ’s 


crucifixion, identified with a small hill to the north of 


Jerusalem. ° 
GOLIATH, a Philistine giant of Gath slain by David 


with pebbles f a brook thrown by a sling 


(1 Sam. xvii.). 


GOMARISTS, a sect of Calvinists in Holland, so 


called from their leader Gomarus (1563-1641), a 
bitter enemy of Arminius (g.v.). ~ 
F&nch 


novelists, born, the former in Nancy. the latter in 
Paris; a habit of elaborate note-tal4ng whilst on 
sketching tours first drew the brothers towards 
literature and inoculated them with the habit of 
minute and accurate observation which gave value 
to their subsequent writings; their first real venture 
was a series of historical studies, designed to repro- 
duce with every elaboration of detail French society 
in the later half of the 18th century, including a 
** History of French Society during the Revolution ”’ ; 
later they found their true province in the novel, 
and a series of striking works of fiction became the 
product of their joint labours, works which have 
influenced subsequent novelists not a little; ‘‘ Les 
Hommes de Lettres ”’ (1860) was the first of these, 
and “‘ Madame Gervaisais ’’ (1869) is perhaps their 
best ; their collaboration was broken in 1870 by the 
death of Jules; but Edmond still continued to 
write, and produced amongst other novels ‘“* La 
Fille Elisa”; the ‘‘ Journal” of the brothers 
appeared in 1888 in six vols. (Edmond, 1822-1896 ; 
Jules, 1830-1870). 

GONDAR, a once populous city and the capital of 
Amhara (q.v.), situated on a basaltic ridge in the 
Wogra Mountains, 23 m. N. of Lake Tzana; there 
are ruins of an old castle, churches and mosques, and 
establishments for the training of Abyssinian priests. 

, an unnatural daughter of King Lear. 

GONSALEZ, a Spanish hero of the 10th century, 
celebrated for his adventures, whose life was 
twice saved by his wife. 

GONZAGA, the name of a princely family from 
Germany, settled in Mantua, from which the dukes 
were descended who ruled the territory from 1328 
to 1708; one of the family, Luigi (1568-1591), was 
canonised as St. Alovsius (q.v.) 

GONZALVO DI CORDOVA (the popular name of 
Gonzalo Hernandez y Aguilar), a renowned Spanish 
soldier, born in Montilla, near Cord®va; he first 
became prominent in the wars with the Moors of 
Granada and with Portugal, and was rewarded with 
an estate and pensioned ; in 1498 he so distinguished 
himself in assisting the king of Naples (Ferdinand II.) 
to drive out the French that he became known 
henceforth as El Gran Capitan, and was created 
Duke of San Angelo; subsequent heroic achieve- 
ments in Naples, which won the kingdom for Spain 
(1503), roused a feeling of jealousy in the Spanish 
king, so that Gonzalvo was recalled and ill-requited 
for his great services (@453-1515). 

GOOD FRIDAY, the Friday before Easter, held sacred 
from early times by the Church in commemoration 
of the crucifixion of Christ, observed originally with 
fasting and prayer. 

GOOD REGENT, the Regent Murray (q@.».). 

GOOD TEMPLARS, a total abstinence fraternity 
organised in New York in 1851, which has lodges, 
subordinate, district, and grand, now all over the 
world; they exact a pledge of lifelong abstinence 
from intoxicating drink, and advocate the suppression 
of the vice by statute; there is a juvenile section 
pledged to abstinence from tobacco, gambling, and 
bad language, as well as drink. 
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GQODMAN OF BALLENGEICH, a name assumed by to was attached by the Gordi 
James V. of Scotland in his ‘aiatinad nocturnal knot, and which he Bh a gy Mid 
peraanbulations about Edinburgh. »¢ N, ADAM LINDSAY, Australian atho 
™ GOODSIR, JOHN, eminent Scottish anatomist, born of Bush Ballads and Gallo Galloping Y 
in Anstruther; was trained at St. Andrews and other verse dealing with colonial life; died oe his 
Edinb in which latter city he served an own hand (1833-1870). 
apprenticeship in dentistry ; be settled in Anstruther | GORDON, GENERAL 


and there wrote his noted essay on “Teeth”; in 
1840 he became keeper of the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, and lecturer on 
Diseases of the Bone in 1842; four years later he 
succeeded Dr. Monro in the chair of Anatomy in 
Edinburgh University, which he adorned, having for 
some time previously acted as assistant (1814-1867). 


GOODWIN SANDS, a famous sandbank stretching 
10 m. along the E. coast of Kent, about 5+ m. from 
the shore; with the flowing of the tidal current 
the hidden sands are apt to shift and change their 
outline, and when storms of great violence sweep 
over them, despite their being well marked by four 
lightships and nine buoys, they have often been the 
occasion of a long series of melancholy shipwrecks ; 
the shoal forms a splendid breakwater for the 
Déwns, an excellent anchorage stretching between 
the Goodwins and the shore; they are supposed 
popularly # be the remnants of an estate which 
belonged to the great Ear] of Godwin (g.v.), but this 
supposition is dependent upon legend ; it is recorded 
that they were swallowed up by the sea in 1099. 

GOODY TWO SHOES, a character in a nursery story 
published in 1765, and supposed to have been 
written by Goldsmith when in straits. 

GOODYEAR, CHARLES, the inventor of vulcanised 
rubber, born in New Haven, Connecticut; his 
career was a troubled one; he failed as an iron- 
founder, and when, after 10 years’ labour, amidst 
every disadvantage of poverty and privation, he in 
1844 produced his new method of hardening rubber 
by means of sulphur, he became involved in a fresh 
series of troubles, as well as poverty, consequent 
on the infringement of his inventions; his patents 
latterly amounted to 60, and medals and honours 
kprast awarded him both in London and Paris (1800— 
1860 

GOORKHAS, or GURKHAS, a brave and powerful 
native race in Nepal claiming Hindu descent; in 
1814 they were subdued by the British, and have 
since rendered valuable service to Britain in the 
Mutiny, in the Afghan and Sikh Wars, and in 
an eee War; there are now ten regiments of 

oor 

GOOSSENS, EUGENE, British composer and conductor. 
Born in London, he joined the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra; after an extensive musical education 
conducted the Beecham Opera Company in 1915, 
besides composing several orchestral and vocal 
pieces (1893- ya 

GORDIAN KNOT, a knot by which the yoke was 
fastened to the beam of the chariot of Gordius (q¢.v.), 
and which no one could untie except the man who 
was destined to be the conqueror of Asia; Alexander 
the Great, being ambitious to achieve this feat, 
tried hard %o undo it, but failing, cut it with his 
sword and marched on to conquest. 

GORDIANUS, the name of three Roman Emperors, 
father, son, and grandson. Marcus Antonius 
Gordianus, surnamed Africanus, rose to be ‘an 
edile, consul twice, and subsequently became pro- 
consul of Africa; on the deposition of the Emperor 
Maximinus in 238, he, then in his eightieth year, 
was proclaimed emperor, his son (b. A.D. 192) being 
associated with him in the imperial office; grief 
at the death of his son, killed in battle, caused him 
to commit suicide a mont& after he had assumed 
the purple; be was a man of refined and generous 
nature. Marcus Antonius Gordianus, grandson of 
preceding, was early raised to the dignity of Ceesar, and 
in 238, while only fifteen, was proclaimed emperor ; 
his most important achievement was his driving back 
of the Persians beyond the Euphrates and his relief 
of Antioch ; he was assassinated in 244 by his own 
soldiers while preparing to cross the Huphrates. 

GORDIUS, a boor, the father of Midas (¢.v.), who was 
proclaimed king of Phrygia because he happened, 
in response to the decree of an oracle, to be the first 
to ride into Gordium during a particular assembly 
of the people; he rode into the city on a waggon, 


EORGE, born i 
Woolwich, son of an artillery Baie . entered 
Royal Engineers ; geregd th the See ae ee officer 
in that department, and was, after the war, em 
ployed in defining the boundaries of Asiatic Turkey 
and Russia; being employed in 1860 on a m 

to square up matters with the Chinese, 
settlement of the quarrel lent himself to the 
in the interest of good order, and it was through 
him that the Taiping Rebellion 1863-1864 
extinguished, whereby he the title 
** Chinese ’’ Gordon; 
1865, and was for the next six years encase) 
completing the defences of the Thames at 
end; he was Vice-Consul of the delta of the anul ‘ 
during 1871-1873, at the end of which term h 
conducted an expedition into Africa under the 


r 
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Khedive of Egypt, and was in 1877 appbinted 
ooa 


governor of the Soudan; he relinquished this 
in 1880, and in 1884, the English Government having — 
resolved to evacuate the Soudan, he was com- 
missioned to superintend the operation; he started 
off at once, and arrived at Khartoum in ‘February of 
that year, where, by the end of April, all communica- 
tion between him and Cairo was cut off; an ex- 
pedition was fitted out for his rekef, but was too 
late in arriving, the place was stormed by the 
Arabs, and he with his comrades fell dead under 
a volley of Arab musketry, January 28; from the 
commencement to the close of his career he distin- 
guished himself as a genuine Christian and a brave 
man (1833-1885). 

GORDON, LORD GEORGE, anti-Papal agitator, born 
in London, son of the third Duke of Gordon; he 
adopted the navy as a profession, and rose to be 
lieutenant; entered Parliament, and soon made 
himself conspicuous by his indiscriminate attacks 
on both Whigs and Tories; gave a passionate sup- 
port to the London Protestant Association, formed 
for the purpose of bringing about the repeal of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1778; in 1780, as 
president of the Association, took the leading part 
in the famous No Popery riots in London; was 
tried but acquitted, mainly through the eloquent 
defence of Erskine; subsequently he was excom- 
municated for contempt of court, and eventually, 
after endeavouring to escape prosecution for two 
treasonable pamphlets, was apprehended, but 
acquitted as being insane; he died in Newgate 
(1751-1793). 

GORDON, SIR JOHN WATSON, a portrait-painter, 
born in Edinburgh; was a pupil of Raeburn, and 
his successor as a painter of portraits; executed 
portraits of most of the eminent Scotsmen of his 
time, and among the number Sir Walter Scott, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Cockburn, Dr. 
Chalmers, and Professor Wilson (1788- 1864 

GORE, CHARLES, one time bishop of Oxford, a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and an exponent of High 
Church tenets; the editor of we Mundi, and the 
author of the Bampton Lecture for 1891, on “ The 
Incarnation of the Son of God” (1853- ). 

GORGEI, ARTHUR, a Hungarian patriot; at the age 
of 27 entered the army, and designed to devote 
himself to the study of chemistry and the adminis- 
tration of his estate; but on the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1848 he joined the revolutionists; 
crushed the Croatians at Ozora; at the head of &@ 
patriot army faced the Austrians under Windisch- 
gratz on the western frontier, and despite & 
temporary repulse, succeeded in asserting the 
supremacy of the Hungarian cause in a series 
victories; Russiarf assistance accorded to Austria, 
however, changed the fortune of war; Kossuth 
resigned, and Gérgei became dictator; but, hopeless 
of success, he immediately negotiated a peace with 
the Russians; in 1851 he published a vindication 
of his policy and surrender, and in 1885 was e@x- 
onerated by his compatriots from the charges of 
treachery brought against him by Kossuth (1818- 
1916). 


he returned to England mn 
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GORGIAS 263 GOTHS P 
Greek born in float bri ; its industries embrace flourishing 
; settled in A » & Swash- a: the Roya] Clarence Victualling 
who attached = to ane bal ae snipvands. ©n Haslar creek is the Royal 
especially Zeno, order av. osp 
dialectic “he might te GOSS, SIR JOHN, British organist and composer, 


of 
375 Re figures in a dialogue by Plato (cire. 
| GORGOC “three sisters, Medusa, Euryale, 
- Stheino, with hissing serpents on their heads instead 
of hair, of whom Medusa, the only one that was 
_ mortal, had the power of turning into stone any one 
__ who looked on her. See PERSEUS. 
GORHAM, GEOHXGE CORNELIUS, an English ecclesi- 
astic; being presented to the vicarage of Bramford 


a 


. N. Devon, was refused institution by Dr. 
Phi tts, the bishop of Exeter, because he was 

d ‘in the matter of baptismal regeneration, 

which he appealed to the Court of Arches, 
which confirmed the bishop’s decision, but the 
sentence of the court was reversed by the Privy 
Council, and institution granted (1787-1857). 
GORILLA, the largest of the anthropoid apes, native 
to the equatorial] forests of West Africa. 

MAXIM, Russian author, his real name 
being ” Alexei Maximovitch Pyeshkov. He had little 
schooling and indulged in various trades, including 
work on a Vplga steamer; he published his first 
story “ Makar Churda” in 1892, and soon achieved 
success; was imprisoned in 1905 for political 
activities ; served with the Red Cross during the 
Great War, and for a time after the revolution acted 
as propagandist for the Bolsheviks; he left Russia 
in 1926 (1869- ). 


GORLITZ, a fortified town in Prussian Silesia, 52 m 
W. of Liegnitz, on the Meuse, where Jacob Boehme 
(g.v.) lived and died. 

GORTSCHAKOFF, MICHAEL, Russian _ general, 
brother of the succeeding; served in the war 
between Russia and Turkey in 1828-1829; com- 
manded in the Danubian Principalities in 1853; 
distinguished himself in the defence of Sebastopol 
(1795-1861). 

GORTSCHAKOFF, PRINCE, an eminent Russian 
general; was engaged in Finland in 1809, in the 
Turkish War in 1810, in the French War, 1812-1814, 
and the Crimean War (1789-1866). 

GOSCHEN, GEORGE JOACHIM, VISCOUNT, states- 
man, born in London; entered Parliament in the 
Liberal interest in 1863; served in office under 
Lord John Russell and Gladstone; was opposed 
to Home Rule, joined the Liberal-Unionist party 
and held oftice under Lord Salisbury as First Lord 
of the Admiralty; he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1886, in which position he brought 
about a successful conversion of the national debt; 
in 1900 he retired and was elevated to the peerage, 
but he reappeared in 1906 as a champion of free 
Tot. in opposition to Joseph Chamberlain (1831- 

* GOSHEN. a fertile district along a branch of the Nile, 
in the eastern part of the delta of Lower Egypt; 
assigned by Pharaoh to the children of Israel when 
they came to sojourn in the land. 

GOSPELS, the name by which the four accounts in 
the New Testament of the character, life, and 
teaching of Christ are designated ; have been known 
since as early as the 3rd century, of which the first 
three are called ‘‘ Synoptic,’ because they are 
summaries of the chief events, and go over the 
same ground in the history, while the author of 
the fourth gospel follows lines of his own; the 
former aim mainly at mere narrative, while the 
object of the latter is dogmatic, as well as probably 
to supply deficiencies in the farmer; moreover, the 
interest of John’s account centres in the person 
of Christ and that of the others in His gospel; the 
writers were severally represented as attended, 
Matthew by a man, Mark by a lion , Luke by an ox, 
and John by an eagle. 

GOSPORT, a fortified port and market-town in Hants, 
on the W. side of Portsmouth harbour, opposite 
Portsmouth, with which it is connected by a 


GOTHLAND : 


choirmaster and organist of ~ Chapel Royal and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the author of several 
aptheree. He was knighted in 1872 (1800-1880). 


GOSSE, SIR EDMUND, poet, essayist, and critic, born 


in London, the son of the succeeding ; author of 
“History of Eighteenth Century Literature,” a 
collection of lyrics, and a series of monographs, in 


particular “‘ Life of Gray ” (1849-1928). 
GOSSE, PHILIP 


HENRY, naturalist, born in Worcester, 
in business in Newfoundland, Canada, and the 
United States; spent his leisure hours in the study 
of natural history, chiefly insects; after a visit of 
two years to Jamaica wrote an account of its birds; 
compiled several* works introductory to the study 
of animal life, and latterly devoted himself to the 
study of marine animals (1810-1888). 


GOTHA, northern capital of the former duchy of 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and situated on the Leine 
Canal, 6 m. from the northern border of the #hur- 
ingian Forest; is picturesquely laid out, and has 
considerable manufactures; the faiAous Perthes’ 
geographica) publishing-house is at Gotha; Frieden- 
stein Castle, the ducal residence, built in 1643, has 
a library of 200,000 vols. and 6000 MSS. 


GOTHA, a type of German aeroplane used extensively 


for air raids on England during the Great War. 


GOTHA, ALMANACH DE, an annual publication, first 


issued by Perthes in 1763, which gives genealogies 
of royal families and members of nobility throughout 
Europe, in addition to much statistical and general 
information; there are two editions, one in French, 
one in German. 


GOTHAMITES, American cockneys, New York being 


called Gotham. 


GOTHARD, ST., the central mountain mass (9850 ft. 


high) of the Middle Alps and core of the whole 
Alpine system; it forms a watershed for rivers 
flowing in four different directions, including the 
Rhéne and the Rhine; the famous pass (6936 ft.) 
from Lake Lucerne to Lake Maggiore forms an 
excellent carriage-way, has hotels and a hospice 
at its summit; on the lower slopes is the St. Gothard 
railway (opened 1882), with its celebrated tunnel 


(94 m.). 
GOTHENBURG, the second town of Sweden, at the 


mouth of the Gotha, 284 m. SW. of Stockholm, 
is a clean and modernly built town, intersected by 
several canals; it has a splendid harbour, and one 
of the finest botanica] gardens in Europe; its 
industries include shipbuilding, iron-works, sugar- 
refining, and fisheries; its licensing system has 
become famous; all shops for the sale of liquor are 
in the hands of a company licensed by government ; 
profits beyond a 5 per cent. dividend to the share- 
holders are handed over to the municipality. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, a varied style of archi- 


tecture distinguished by its high and sharply-pointed 
arches, and clustered columns, whéch originated 
in the Middle Ages and prevailed from the 12th to 
the 15th centuries, though the term Gothic was 
originally applied to it as indicating a barbarous 
degeneracy from the classic, which it superseded. 

(1) the southernmost of the three old 
chiefly mountainous, but 
forest and lake scenery 
Gothenburg is 


provinces of Sweden; 
with many fertile spaces ; 
give a charm to the landscape; 
the chief town. (2) A Swedish island in the 
Baltic, 44 m. E. of the mainland, area 1217 
sq. m.; forms, with other islands, the province of 
Gothland or Wisby; agriculture, fishing, and 
shipping are the main industries; Wisby is the 
chief town (also called Gottland). 


GOTHS, a tribe of Teutons who in formidable numbers 


invaded the Roman empire from the east and 
north-east from as early as the third century, and 
though they were beaten back at the battle of 
Chalons, eventually broke it up; portions of this 
great nation, who absorbed lesser tribes, overran 
France, Spain, Germany, and Italy as Ostrogoths 
(East Goths) and Visigoths (West Goths), estab- 
lishing powerful kingdoms that lasted until the 
6th and 7th centuries. 


, 


ee GOTTFRIED 


GOTTFRIED URG, a medizva )German 
poet ane O86 VON 81 ous minnesingers ; flourished 


in Strasb not the at the close of the 12th century and 
beginning his great poem “ Tristan 
und ra Lend gh in 1210, ro nate to 19,552 
lines, and has a grace and freshness suggestive of 
Chaucer. 


GOTTINGEN, an ancient Hanoverian town, prettily 
situated in the valley of the Leine, 50 m. 8S. of 
Hanover; is chiefly noteworthy on account of its 
university (1734), with its library of 500,000 vols. 
and 5000 MSS.; the students exceed 800, and are 
instructed by 120 professors; there is a flourishing 
pook-trade. 

GOTTSCHED, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, a German 
literary notability, born near Ko6nigsberg, professor 
of Philosophy and Belles-lettres at Leipzig; was 
throughout his life the literary dictator of Germany ; 
did much to vindicate the rigltts and protect the 
purity of the German tongue, as well as to improve 
the drama, but he wrote and patronised a style of 
writing that was cold, stiff, and soulless (1700-1766). 

GOUGH, SIR HUBERT, British general. Joining the 
Laacers in 1889, he served in the Tirah expedition 
of 1897, and in the Boer War. In 1914 he resigned 
his commission rather than lead his troops against 
the Ulster volunteers, but on the outbreak of the 
Great War he went to France in command of the 
8rd cavalry brigade. In 1916 he was given com- 
mand of the 5th Army in the battle of the Somme, 
and was prominent in the German offensive of 
March, 1918, being--recalled on account of the 
ne nica He was knighted in 1916 

GOUGH, HUGH, VISCOUNT, a distinguished English 
general, born in Woodstown, co. Limerick ; he first 
saw service at the Cape and in the West Indies ; 
afterwards fought with distinction in the Peninsular 
war; subsequently, as major-general, he took part 
in the Indian campaign of 1827, and in 1840 com- 
manded the forces in China; during seven years 
(1843-1850) he was commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army, and carried through successfully the 
Sikh Wars, which added the Punjab to the British 
dominions; in 1849 he was created a viscount, and 
a field-marshal in 1862 (1779-1869). 

GOUGH, JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, temperance orator, 
born in Kent; bred a bookbinder; early a victim 
to intemperance; took the pledge in 1842, and 
became an eloquent and powerful advocate of the 
temperance cause both in England and America 
(1817-1886). 

“GOUJON, JEAN, a celebrated French sculptor and 
architect, born in Paris; he did the reliefs on the 
Fountain of the Innocents and the facade of the 
old Louvre; was a Huguenot, but died before the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 

GOULD, SIR FRANCIS CARRUTHERS, British artist, 
especially well-known as a newspaper cartoonist, 
much of his work for the ]estminster Gazette being 
reproduced in book form (1844-1925). 

GOULD, JOHN, eminent ornithologist, born in Lyme 
Regis, Dowetshire; his works are entitled, “A 
Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,” 
“The Birds of Europe,”’ ‘“‘ The Birds of Australia,” 
“‘The Birds of Asia,” “‘ The Birds of Great Britain,” 
and “* Humming-Birds,’’ of which last his collection 
is at the Natural History Museum, London; the 
volumes in which these works were published were 
large folios and very expensive, with coloured 
illustrations of the birds described, the whole done 
under Mr. Gould’s own eye, and in many cases by 
his own hand (1804-1881). 

GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANQOIS, an eminent French 
composer, born in Paris; a prize gained at the 
Paris Conservatoire followed by a government 
pension enabled him to continue his studies at 
Rome, where he gave himself chiefly to the composi- 
tion of religious music; the ‘‘ Messe Solennelle ’’ was 
published on his return to Paris; turning his atten- 
tion to opera he produced **Sappho”’ in 1851, 
a popular comic opera ‘* Le Médecin Malgré Lui” 
in 1858, and a year later his famous setting of 
“* Faust, ” which placed him in the front rank of 
composers; other operas followed, with various 
masses, anthems, hymns, &c.; his oratorio “ Re- 
demption ” appeared in 1882 (1818-1893). 
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Gow, , NATHANIEL, youngest son of Neil, won cel we, 
songs and other | pieces ; his 2 


composer of 
Sone inchite th the popular “ 
son a 
W, NEIL, a famous Scottish fiddler, born in Inve 

a Dunkeld, of lowly origin; during his long | fe 

he enjoyed a wide popularity amongst snes Scot As h 

obility, his especial patron being the Duke of 

Atholl; Raeburn painted his Donal on sever 

occasions ; he composed over a hundred 

laments, &c., giving a fresh impulse and character 
to Scottish music, but his fame rests mainly on his 

violin playing (1727-1807). 

GOWER, JOHN, an English poet, contemporary ¢ 
friend of Chaucer, but of an older school; was the he 
author of three works: ‘“ Speculum Meditantis,” 
the ‘* Thinker’s Mirror,” written in French, lost 
for long, but recovered eventually ; “‘ Vox Cl ntis,”” 
the ‘‘ Voice of One Crying,” written in Latin, an 
allegorical, moralising poem, —“ catal the 
vice of the time,”’ and suggested by the Wat Tyler 
insurrection. 1381; and ‘‘ Confessio Amantis,” 
** Confession of a Lover,’”’ written in English, treat- 
ing of the course of love, the morals and meta- 
physics of it, illustrated by a profusion of apposite 
tales ; was appropriately called by Chaucer the 

““moral Gower”; his-tomb is in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark (1325-1408). 

GOWRIE CONSPIRACY, a remarkable and much 
disputed episode in the reign of James VI. of Scot- 
land; the story goes that Alexander, Master of 
Ruthven, and his brother, the Earl of Gowrie, 
enticed the iE, ¢ to come to Gowrie House in Perth 
on August 5, 1600, for the purpose of murdering 
or kidnapping him, and that in the scuffie Ruthven — 
and Gowrie perished. Historians have failed to 
trace any motive incriminating the brothers, while 
several good reasons have been brought to light why 
the king might have wished to get rid of them. 

GOzO, an island in the Mediterranean which, together 
with Malta and Comino, forms a British crown 
colony; lies 4 m. NW. of Malta. Rabato is the 
chief town. 

GOZZI, COUNT CARLO, Italian dramatist, born in 
Venice; was 39 when his first dramatic piece, 
“Three Oranges,’’ brought him prominently before 
the public; he followed up this success with a 
series of dramas designed to uphold the old methods 
of Italian dramatic art, and to resist the efforts of 
Goldoni and Chiari to introduce French models ; 
these plays dealing with wonderful adventures and 
enchantments in the manner of Eastern tales 
(‘‘ dramatic fairy tales,’”’ he called them), enjoyed a 
wide popularity, and spread to Germany and France. 
Schiller translated ‘‘ Turandot” (1720-1806). His 
elder brother, Count Gasparo Gozzi, was an active 
littérateur; the author of various translations, 
essays on literature, besides editor of a couple of 
journals ; was press censor in Venice for a time, and 
was in his later days engaged in school and unyrersity 
work (1713-1786). 

GRACCHUS, CAIUS SEMPRONIUS, Roman tribune 
and reformer, brother of the succeeding, nine years 
his junior; devoted himself and his oratory on 
his brother’s death to carry out his measures; was 
chosen tribune in 123 B.c., and re-elected in 122; 
his measures of reform were opposed and undone 
by the Senate, and being declared a public enemy 
he was driven to bay, his friends rallying round him 
in arms, when a combat took place in which 3000 
fell, upon which Gracchus made his slave put him 
to death; ‘‘ overthrown by the Patricians,” he is 
said, ‘“‘ when struck with the fatal stab, to have 
flung dust toward heaven, and called on the avenging 
deities; and from this dust,’’ says one, “‘ there was 
born Marius—not “so illustrious for exterminating 
the Cimbri as for overturning in Rome the tyranny 
of the nobles.”’ 

GRACCHUS, TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS, Roman 
tribune and reformer, eldest son of Cornelia, and ri 
brought up by her; proposed, among others, & 
measure for the more equal distribution of the 
public land, which he had to battle for against 
heavy odds three successive times, but carried it 


land; at a time when wickets were ~ no way 
ara eee those al tarde he weed 51, 000 runs 
average of 45 per innings, and in 
wickets at an average cost of 20 runs. 
all he made 121 centuries, which remained a 
Ipoord till beaten by J. B. Hobbs in 1925 (1848- 


ced they appear to have been regarded 
as being, what at bottom they are, one; were 
fnall spoken of as three, and called Aglaia, 
yne, and Thalia: Thalia, the blooming one, 
or life in full bloom ; Euphrosyne, the cheerful one, 
or life in the exuberance of joy and sympathy; 
and Aglaia, the shining one, or life in its efflulgence 
of sunny splendour and glory. They are three 
sisters, as such always inseparable, and in their 
__inseparability alone are Graces. 
GRACIOSA, a princess in a fairy tale, persecuted by 
her Sepenediier, and protected by Prince Percinet. 
r lover. 

ADGRIND, THOMAS, a character in Dickens’ 
*“ Hard Times,’®who weighs and measures everything 
by a hard and fast rule and makes no ees, 
GRAFTON, AUGUSTUS HENRY FITZROY, DUKE 

OF, English statesman in the reign of George III.; 

held various offices of State under Rockingham. 

Chatham, and North; was bitterly assailed in the 

famous “ Junius Letters ” (1735-1811). 

SIR JOHN, companion of Sir William 

Wallace, who fell at the battle of Falkirk; d. 1298. 
J VISCOUNT DUNDEE. Sce 


GRAHAM, THOMAS, celebrated Scottish chemist, 

born in Glasgow, where in 1830 he became pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University ; 
seven years later he was appointed to a similar 
chair in University College, London; in 1855 he 
resigned his professorship on succeeding Herschel 
as Master of the Mint; his name is associated with 
important researches relating to the diffusion of 
gases and liquids and with contributions to the 
atomic theory of matter (1805-1869). 

GRAHAM-WHITE, CLAUDE, British aviator and 
engineer. He was the first Britisher to be given a 
pilot’s certificate, won the Gordon Bennett aeroplane 
Tace in 1910, served in the Great War in the R.N.A.S., 
a — — on the construction of aeroplanes 
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ME, JAMES, a Scottish poet, born in Glasgow ; 
bred a lawyer; took to the Church; author of a 
poem on the “Sabbath,” instinct with devout 
feeling, and containing good descriptive passages 
(1765-4811). 

’°§ DYKE, a Roman wall extending between 

« the Firths of Forth and Clyde. 

GRAHAMSTOWN, town in the eastern portion of 
Cape Province, 25 m. from the sea and 106 m. NE. 
of Port Elizabeth ; is beautifully situated 1728 ft. 
above sea-level at the base of the Zuurberg Moun- 

has an exceedingly salubrious climate, some 
fine buildings, and is the seat both of a Catholic and 
a Protestant bishop. 

, three old women in the Greek mythology, 
born with grey hair, who had only one tooth and one 
€ye among them, which they borrowed from each 
Other as they wanted them; were personifications 
of old age. 

THE HOLY, the cup or vessel, said to have 
been made of an emerald stone? that was used by 
Christ at the Last Supper, and the one in which 
Joseph of Arimathea caught up the blood that 
flowed from His wounds on the Cross ; it was brought 
to England by Joseph, it is alleged, but after a term 
disappeared; to recover it formed an object of 
quest to the Knights of the Round Table, in which 
Sir Galahad succeeded, when it was seen for the 
first time by certain other knights. 
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and soon established himsglf 
_king’s favour, but an intrigue with one of the 
royal mistresses brought about his exile from 

France; at the profligate court of Charles II. of 

England he found a warm welcome and congenial 

surroundings; left memoirs which were mainly 

the work of his brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton, 
and which give a marvellously witty and brilliant 
picture of the licentiousness and intrigue of the 

17th-century court life (1621-1707). 

GRAMOPHONES, instruments for reproducing recorded 
sound and especially music; the invention of 
EK. Berliner towards the end of the 19th century 

GRAMPIANS, (1) a.name somewhat loosely ria 
to the central and chief mountain system of Scot- 
land, which stretches E. and W. right across the 
country, with many important offshoots running 

and S.; the principa] heights are Ben Nevis 
(4406 ft.), Ben Macdhui (4296 ft.), Cairntoul (4200 
ft.). (2) A range of mountains in the W. of Victoria, 
Australia, highest elevation 5600 ft. 

GRANADA, the last of the ancient Moorfsh kingdoms 
to be conquered (1492) in Spain, in the SE. of 
Andalusia, fronting the Mediterranean, now divided 
into Granada, Almeria, and Malaga; the modern 
province has an area of 4928 sq. m.; Granada, the 
capital, is beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada, on an eminence 2245 ft. above sea- 
level, 140 m. SE. of Seville; the Jeni] flows past it; 
has a large university, a cathedral, and monastery ; 
was founded by the Moors in the 8th century, but 
has been largely rebuilt on modern principles. 

GRANADA, NEW, a commercial town in Nicaragua, 

Central America, on the NW. shore of Lake 


Nicaragua. 

GRANBY, JOHN MANNERS, MARQUIS OF, an 
English general, eldest son of the third Duke of 
Rutland; rose to be commander-in-chief of the 
British army in Germany during the Seven Years’ 
War; distinguished himself at Warburg; in 1763 
he was master-general of the ordnance, and in 1766 
commander-in-chief of the army; was the victim 
oo rr of Junius’s most scathing invectives (1721-— 

GRAND ALLIANCE, an alliance signed at Vienna, 
1689, by England, Germany, and the States-General 
to prevent the union of France and Spain. 

GRAND JURY, a jury appointed to decide whether 
— are grounds for an accusation to warrant a 
ria 

GRAND LAMAISM, a belief of the people of Tibet 
that Providence sends down always an incarnation 
of the Deity into every generation. 

GRAND MONARQUE, THE, Louis XIV. (¢.v.) of 
France, so called. 

GRAND PENSIONARY, a state official in the Dutch 
Republic; in earlier times the Grand Pensionary 
was Secretary and also Advocate-Geyeral of the 
province of Holland; later his dutiés embraced 
the care of foreign affairs : held office for five years, 
ag soe generally re- -elected ; the office was abolished 
in 

GRANDISON, SIR CHARLES, the hero of Richardson’s 
novel of the same name, a character representative 
of an ideal Christian and gentleman. 

GRANDVILLE, the pseudonym of Jean Ignace Isidore 
Gérard, a French caricaturist, born in Nancy; his 
fame was first established by the ‘‘ Metamorphoses 
du Jour,” a series of satirical sketches representing 
men with animal faces tharacteristic of them; his 
subsequent work embraced political cartoons and 
illustrations for ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” ‘*‘ Don 
Quixote,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” La Fontaine’s 
** Fables,” &c. (1803-1847). 

GRANGEMOUTH, a busy port in Stirlingshire, on the 
Forth, 3 m. NE. of Falkirk; exports ironware and 
coal; has excellent docks, and does some ship- 
building. 

GRANI’CUS, a river in Asia Minor, flowing from the 
slopes of Mount Ida and falling into the Sea of 
Marmora, where Alexander gained, 334 B.o., the 
first of the three victories which ended in the over- 
throw of the Persian empire. 


GRANITE 


GRANITE, a common us rock, which solidified 
at great depths below ¢ surface, of coarse texture, 
consisting largely of quartz, felspar, and micas, the 
individual crystals of which can be distinguished ; 
granites are known as “ acid rocks,” i.e. they contain 
a relatively high percentage of silica; similar rocks 
th a smaller proportion of silica are known as 
diorites, syenites, and gabbros. 

GRANT, MRS. ANNE, née M'VICAR, authoress, born 
in Glasgow : took to literature as a means of liveli- 
hood after the death of her husband, and produced 
several volumes descriptive of the Highlands of 
Scotland and the character of the people; ‘‘ Letters 
from the Mountains” enjoyed a wide popularity 
and first gave to the public some adequate con- 
oe pred soe charm and character of the Highlands 

GRANT, SIR FRANCIS, artist, born in Edinburgh; 
was educated for the Scottish bar, but took to 
painting, and became celebrated for his hunting 
pictures, into which portraits of well-known sports- 
men were introduced; also executed portraits of 

he Queen and Prince Consort on horseback, of 
almerston, Macaulay, and others, and became 
Pir shires Royal Academy (1803-1878). 

GRANT, J » novelist, born in Edinburgh ; joined 
the army as an ensign at 17, but after a few years 
resigned and adopted literature as his profession ; 
“The Romance of War’”’ (1846), his first book, was 
followed by a series of novels, most of which have 
been translated into Danish, German, and French ; 
he turned Catholic im 1875 (1822-1887). 

GRANT, SIR JAMES HOPE, GENERAL, brother of 
Sir Francis Grant, born-in Kilgraston, Perthshire ; 
first distinguished himself in the Sikh Wars, and 
took a leading part in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny; in 1859 he commanded the British ee 
in China, and captured Pekin; was created 
G.C.B. in 1860 and a general in 1872; he publiahed 
several works bearing upon the wars in which he 
had been engaged (1808-1875). 

GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON, GENERAL, bom on 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio; bred to the military pro- 
fession, served in Mexico, and held several appoint- 
ments in the army; retired to civi! life in 1854, 
but on the outbreak of the Civil War he entered 
the army and fought on the side of the North with 
such success that in 1864 he was appointed general- 
in-chief ; he was eventually raised to the Presidency 
in 1868, and re-elected in 1872; on the expiry of 
this second term he made a tour round the world, 
and was everywhere received with the distinction 
he deserved (1822-1885). 


GRANTHAM, a market-town in Lincolnshire, on the 
Witham, 25 m. SW. of Lincoln, with a fine 
18th-century church; in the grammar-school 


Newton was educated, and in 1643 Cromwell won 
his first victory here; its industries embrace agri- 
cultural-implement making and malting; a 80-m. 
canal connects it with the Trent. 

GRANVILLE, GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, 2ND 
EARL, statesman ; entered Parliament as a Liberal 
in 1886, and became a supporter of free trade; in 
1846 succeeded to the peerage, and in 1851 became 
Foreign Minister under Lord Russell; four years 
later became leader of the Lords; figured in every 
Liberal cabinet till 1886, usually as Colonial or 
Foreign Secretary: in 1859 he failed to form a 
ministry of his own; was a staunch supporter of 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy (1815-1891). 

GRAPHITE, a form of carbon found as a mineral in 
Central Europe and Ceylon; used for “lead” 
pencils and as a polishing material. 

GRAPTOLITES, fossils abindant in and restricted 
to paleozoic rocks; they were simple animals some- 
what like a quill pen in shape, composed of a horny 
substance; in some forms the stems are branched ; 
they are the type fossils of the Silurian strata. 

GRASMERE, a picturesque lake in Westmorland, near 
Windermere; about 1 m. long; the village of the 
same name close by is associated with Wordsworth 
and Hartley Coleridge. 

GRASS SNAKE, a non-venomous reptile common in 
parts of England and widely distributed throughout 
Europe; grey-brown in colour, with black spots, it 
is often mistaken for the viper (q¢.v.); it feeds on 
frogs and fish mainly. 


GRAY : 


GRATIAN, of Caldtrated canonist of the 150% Coma 
born in Chiusi, Tuscany ; was a Benedictine monk 
ee iolnune and auraiind the Descretum Gratiani” 


between 1189 and 1142. Ee 

GRATIANUS, AUGUSTUS, Roman emperor from 7 
to 383, eldest son of Valentinian I., born in Pannonia; 
at 16, ‘in conjunction with his four-year-old brothe 
Valentinian Il., became ruler over the We IT 
Empire, and three years later found bimeelf, Dy th 
death of his uncle Valens, head also of the East 7 
Empire, a year after which he summoned 
to be his colleague ; his reign is noted for the m 
repression of the remains of the heathen worship ; 
in 383, while endeavouring to combat the usurp 
Maximus, he was captured at Lyons and there put 
to death (359-383). 

GRATING, an optical device consisting of a flat pie 
of glass on which are cut thin lines, at the rate of 
several thousand to the inch, which gives rise to a 
spectrum as the result of diffraction; used for the 
determination of the wave-length of light. © 

GRATTAN, HENRY, great Irish patriot and orator, 
born in Dublin, and by birth a Protestant; studied — 
at Trinity College, where he stood high in’ classics : 
was called to the Irish bar in 1772, and entered ne 
Irish Parliament three years after, where he a zy ' 
tinguished himself as the champion of legislative — 
freedom, by maintaining that the crown had no — 
right to legislate on matters affecting Lrish interests, 
and particularly Irish commercial] interests, without 
consulting the Irish Parliament, and by securing 
thereby in a measure the legislative independence - 
of Ireland; on the question of Irish Parliamentary 
reform he “quarrelled with his compatriots, and he 
confined his own efforts to Catholic emancipation ; 
in 1798 he retired from public life, but came forth 
as an opponent of the Union in 1800, though, on its 
accomplishment, he represented first Malton in 
Yorkshire, and then Dublin in the United Parlia- 
ment, devoting the rest of his life to the political 
emancipation of his Catholic fellow-subjects ; before 
the rupture referred to fell out, he received a grant 
of £50,000 from the Irish Parliament; in private 
as in public life he was a man of irreproachable 
character, while as an orator he ranks among the 
foremost of his time (1746-1820). 

GRATZ, or GRATZ, capital of Styria, in Austria, 
picturesquely situated on the Mur, 141 m. SW. of 
Vienna; its many old and interesting buildings 
include a cathedral (1462), four monasteries, and 
the Landhaus, an ancient ducal residence; there 
is a flourishing university, with upwards of 1100 
seodenita ; its industries embrace iron and steel 
works, sugar-refining, soap and candle factories. 

GRAVELOTTE, a village in Lorraine, 7 m. W. of 
Metz; was the scene of a German victory over "the 
French in 1870. 

GRAVESEND, a thriving river-port and manufacturing 
town in Kent, on the Thames, opposite Tilbury Fort, 
24 m. SE. of London; the new town rises ami 
picturesque surroundings above the old town; it 
is the chief pilot station for the river; there is a busy 
trade in shipbuilding, iron-founding and brewing. 

GRAVITATION, name given to the apparent force of 
attraction of all particles of matter upon one another 
and in particular to the force which appears to draw 
all terrestrial bodies towards the centre of the 
earth. Newton’s Law of Universal Gravitation 
stated that every piece of matter attracts every 
other with a force which is proportional to their 
masses and inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance between them; this law explains the 
motion of all the heavenly bodies to a great degree 
of accuracy; no satisfactory explanation of the 
cause of the force of gravitation has ever been put 
forward. According to the ideas of Einstein there 
is no such thing as “‘ a force of gravity,”’ the behaviour 
of bodies being qx xplained as due to a curvature 
space-time in the*neighbourhood of massive bodies; 
Einstein’s theory explained certain irregularities in 
the orbit of Mercury, which were inexplicable by 
Newton's law 

GRAY, ASA, a distinguished American botanist, borl- 
in Paris, Oneida County, New York; gradua 
medicine in 1842; became Fisher professor © 
Natural History at "Harvard, and in 1874 succeeded 
Agassiz as Regent of the Smithsonian Institution; 
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to the theories of Darwin; in 
. Torrey he wrote “ The Flora of 
America,” and by himself various manuals 

, A “Natural Science and Religion ” 


» AULD ROBIN, the title of a ballad by Lady 

Anne Lindsay, from the name of its hero, a good 

_ old man who marries a young girl whose lover is 

_ thought to be dead, but who turns up to claim her 

a month after. 

GRAY, JOHN EDWARD, English naturalist, born in 

Walsall; studied medicine, and at 24 entered the 

British Museum as an assistant in the Natural 

History departyjent; in 1840 he became keeper 

of the Zoologica] Collections, of which he made a 

complete catalogue, enriched with most valuable 

notes; is the author of books and papers to the 
number of 500, and was an active promoter of 

scientific societies in London (1800-1875). 

GRAY, THOMAS, English poet, born in Cornhill, 

London, for whom Horace Walpole conceived a 

warm attachment, which, after a brief rupture, 

lasted with life; gave himself up to the study of 

Greek literature, and began to cultivate the muse 

of poetry; produced in 1747 “‘ Ode on a Distant 

Prospect of Eton College,” and in 1750 his well- 

known “ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard ” ; 

these were followed by the “ Pindaric Odes,”’ the 

” of Poesy,” and “The Bard,” which 
was finished in’? 1757; in 1760 he was presented by 
the Duke of Grafton with the professorship of 
Modern History in Cambridge, a sinecure office with 
£400 a year (1716-1771). 

GREAT BARRIER . See BARRIER. 

GREAT COMMONER, William Pitt, who became 
Earl of Chatham (¢.v.). 

GREAT DUKE, Duke of Wellington (¢.v.). 

GREAT EASTERN, the name of the largest ship of 
the day ; was designed by Brunel and Scott Russell ; 
laid down at Millwall in 1854, and launched in 
1858, having cost £732,000; it did not prove a 
successful venture; was used for laying the Atlantic 
cables of 1862 and 1863 and others; and in the end 
was sold in 1888 for old iron. 

GREAT ELECTOR, Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg (1620-1683). 

GREAT Y, a man-of-war built by Henry VIL., 
the first of any size built in England. 

GREAT SALT in N. of Utah, U.S., stretches 
upwards of 80 m. along the western base of the 
Wahsatch Mountains, about 4200 ft. above the 
sea-level ; it is from 20 to 32 m. broad, and very 
shallow ; Antelope Island, 18 m. long, is the largest 
island; the coast is rugged and desolate; its clear 
waters hold no fish, and the surplus inflow is carried 
off by evaporation only. 

GREAT SLAVE LAKE, 300 m. long and 50 at its 
greatest breadth; lies within the Canadian NW. 
Territory ; the Mackenzie River carries its overflow 
to the Arctic Ocean. 

REAT sUNKNOWN, THE, the name applied to the 
author of “ Waverley’’ and Waverley novels before 

* Scott acknowledged the authorship. 

GREATHEAD, JAMES HENRY, British engineer, 
inventor of the Greathead shield used in the con- 
struction of the London tube railways and other 
tunnels (1844-1896). 

GREATHEART, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
— of Christiana and her family to the Celestia] 


ty. 

GREECE, a republic of S. Europe occupying most of 
@ peninsula which projects into the Mediterranean 
between the peninsula of Italy and the mainland of 
Turkey; it is made up of the N. and 8S. divisions 
connected by the narrow and canalled isthmus of 
Corinth, the Ionian Islands in, the W., and the 
Cyclades and Sporades in the %.; it is a moun- 
tainous region, and many of the peaks are rich in 
classic associations, ¢.g. Olympus, Parnassus, and 
Helicon; the rivers are of no great size, and the 
lakes, though numerous, are inconsiderable; in the 
valleys the soil is fertile and agriculture is actively 
engaged in, although the methods adopted are 
still somewhat primitive ; but favoured by a delight- 
ful climate the vine, olive, and other fruit-trees 
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flourish; currants are the chief article of export, 
and textiles and cereals the principa) imports; 
milling, dyeing, distilling, and tanning 

industries; various minerals are found, 
marble from Paros is famed as the finest for statue 
carving ; is a considerable mercantile marine, 
and a busy abipolng trade of a smal] kind among 
the islands and along the deeply indented coast, 
and also valuable coral and sponge fisheries; the 
bulk of the people belong to the established Greek 
Church, but in Thessaly and Epirus there are about 
25,000 Mohammedans ; ucation is free and com- 
pulsory, but is badly administered, and a good deal 
of illiteracy exists; the glory of Greece lies in her 
past, in the imperishable monuments of her ancient 
literature and art; by 146 B.o. she had fallen before 
the growing power of the Romans, and along with 
the rest of the Byzantine or Eastern empire was 
overrun by the Turks in a.D. 1453; her renascence 
as a modern nation took place between 1821 and 
1829, when she threw off the Turkish yoke and 
reasserted her independence, which she had anew 
to attempt by arms in 1897, this time with hungilia- 
tion and defeat, till the other powers of Europe 
came to the rescue and put a check to ghe arrogance 
of the high-handed Turk. The Balkan War of 1912 
gave her Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and other 
islands, and after the Great War she was ceded 
nearly all Turkey in Europe. The government was 
a limited monarchy, but in 1924 a republic was 
established after further fighting with Turkey. 

GREEK or EASTERN CHURCH, that section of the 
Church which formerly separated from the Roman 
or Western in 1054, which assumed an independent 
existence on account of the arrogant claims of the 
latter, and which acknowledges the authority of 
only the first seven genera] councils; it dissents 
from the filioque doctrine (g.v.), administers the 
Eucharist in both kinds to the laity, and is 
nap conservative of the orthodoxy of the 

urch. 

GREEK FIRE, a combustible of highly inflammable 
quality, but of uncertain composition, used by the 
Greeks of the Byzantine Empire against the 
Saracens; a source of great terror to those who 
were assailed by it, as it was difficult to extinguish, 
so difficult that it was said to burn under water. 

GREELEY, HORACE, American journalist and 
politician, born in Amherst, New Hampshire, the 
son of a poor farmer; was bred a printer, and in 
1831 settled in New York; in a few years he started 
a literary paper, the New Yorker, and shortly after- 
wards made a more successful venture in the Log 
Cabin, a political paper, following that up by 
founding the New York Tribume in 1841, and 
merging his former papers in the Weekly Tribune ; 
till his death he advocated temperance, anti-slavery. 
socialistic and protectionist principles in these 
journals; in 1848 he entered Congress and became 
a prominent member of the Republican party; he 
visited Europe, and was chairman of one of the 
juries of the Great Exhibition; in g872 he un- 
successfully opposed Grant for the Presidency; in 
religion he was a Universalist; his works include 
“The American Conflict,” ** Recollections,” 
“‘ Essays,” &c. (1811-1872). 

GREEN, CHARLES, British aviator, who, in 1821, 
was the first man to ascend in a hydrogen balloon. 
Between then and 1852 he made several ascents 
(1785-1870). 

GREEN, JOHN RICHARD, historian, born in Oxford ; 
took orders, and was for a time vicar of St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, contributing apticles the while on historical 
subjects to the Saturday Review, and pursuing his 
historical studies with a zeal that undermined his 
health; in 1874 he published his ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People,’’ which was speedily adopted 
in schools, and was accepted at large as one of the 
ablest summaries of the history of the country; the 
welcome with which this small work was received 
induced the author to essay a larger, which he 
accordingly by-and-by published in 4 volumes, and 
which he dedicated to “‘My Masters in the study 
of English History, Bishop Stubbs and Professor 
Freeman ’”’; this was followed by ‘‘ The Making of 
England’”’ and “The Conquest of England,” the 
latter being published after his decease (1837-1883 ), 


GREEN 
REEN, THOMAS HILL, philosopher, born in York- 
: shire; studied at Balliol College, Oxford; i 


elected a Fellow and became eventually Whyte’s 
professor of Moral Philosophy; his philosophy had 
a Kantian root, developed to a certain extent on the 
lines of Hegel, which, however, he applied less in 
aspeculative than aspiritual interest, though he was 
not slow, on the ground of it, to assail the evolution 
theory of Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes (1836- 


1882). 

GREENAWAY, KATE, artist and designer, famous 
for her books for children, distinguished by quaint- 
ness and charm; ‘“ A Birthday Book for Children ” 
(1880) was followed by several others, the origin- 
ality of which won them immediate popularity ; she 
became a member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours (1846-1901). 

GREENBACKS, a name given t the inconvertible 
paper currency issued in the United States during 
the Civil War, so called from the colour of the ink 
on the back of the notes, bonds, &c.; the name has 
since been popularly applied to the paper money of 
tke States; the notes were made convertible in 


1879. 

GREENE, KATHANIEL, a celebrated American 
general, born in Warwick, Rhode Island; though 
the son of a Quaker, he promptly took up arms on 
the outbreak of hostilities with the mother-country, 
and in 1775, as brigadier-general, headed the force 
in Rhode Island; his gallant conduct at the battles 
of Princetown and Brandywine won him promotion, 
and in 1780 he was advanced to the command of 
the army of the south ;~after a temporary reverse 
from Cornwallis at Guildford Court, he conducted 
his operations with so much success that, with the 
crowning victory at Eutaw Springs (1781), he 
cleared the British from the States; his last days 
were spent on his estate in Georgia, a gift from 
government in recognition of his services; next to 
Washington he was the great hero of the war (1742- 


1786). 

GREENE, ROBERT, dramatist and contemporary of 
Shakespeare ; born in Norwich, came to London at 
20 to begin writing plays and pamphlets; among 
the former were ‘‘ Orlando Furioso”’ and ‘‘ George 
a’ Green ”’ (circ. 1560-1592). 

GREENLAND, an extensive but imperfectly defined 
territory lying mostly within the Arctic circle to the 
NE. of North America, from which it is separated 
by Davis Strait and Baffin Bay ; the area is variously 
estimated from 320,000 to 512,000 sq.m.; the land 
lies submerged beneath a vast plain of ice, pierced 
here and there by mountain tops, but it is con- 
jectured to consist of one large island-continent 
engirt by groups of smaller islands; only on the 8. 
coast, during the meagre summer, is there any 
appearance of vegetation; there is a great variety 
of birds, and the animals include the wolf, fox, bear, 
reindeer, musk ox, and Arctic hare, while whales, 
seals, and many kinds of fish are found: the in- 
habitants are chiefly Esquimaux, but there are 
some Danish settlements, begun in 1721, and the 
trade is a Danish monopoly; the country was 
known in early times to the Scandinavians (of whose 
settlements there are interesting remains), and was 
rediscovered by John Davis in 1585. 

GREENOCK, a flourishing seaport of Renfrewshire, 
on the Firth of Clyde, 22 m. W. of Glasgow; it 
stretches some 4 m. along the shore and climbs the 
hill slopes behind, whence it commands a splendid 
view of the river and Highlands beyond; the west 
end is handsomely laid out, and contains some fine 
buildings, including the Watt Institute, with library 
of 130,000 vols.; the harbourage is excellent, and 
favours a large foreign shipping trade; the staple 
industries are shipbuilding, engineering, spinning, 
and sugar-refining; coal and iron are the chief 
exports, and sugar and timber the largest imports. 

GREENOUGH, HORATIO, an American sculptor, 
spent most of his life in Rome and [Florence ; 
executed the colossal statue of Washington in front 
of the Capitol in Washington City, and a group of 
figures entitled ‘‘ The Rescue”’ (1805-1852). 

GREENWICH, an important borough, within the 
county of London, on the Thames, 5 m. SE. of 
London Bridge; its active industries embrace 
engineering, telegraph works, chemical works, &c.; 


the Royal Observatory, 

1675, a porn ee 
it is from point that degrees of 
are recko: 


REENWICH HOSPITAL, founded in 1694 by Qu 


OnLItUGE 


Mary after designs by Ch Wren, was fre 
1705 till 1869 an asylum for disabled sailors; sit 
then the funds have been distribute: in pensions ar 


also utilised for the upkeep of Greenwich Hosp’ 
Schools (where 1000 children of seamen receive boas 
and education); since 1873 this hospital] has serve 
as the college for the Royal Navy. 
GREENWOOD, 1ST BARON OF LLANBISTER (SI 
HAMAR), British politician. Born in Canada, t 
entered the British House of Commons in 1906 a 
a Liberal. In the Great War ha@served in Fran 
and in 1919 became under-secretary at the Hor 


(1870- ’; 
GREENWOOD, FREDERICK, publicist and journalist 
editor of Pall Mall Gazette and St. James's Gazette 
author of Life of Napoleon III, “ Lover 
Lexicon,” and ‘‘ Dreams”; was instrumental in 
the purchase by the British Government of the 
hie shares in the Suez Canal in 1875 (1830: 
EG, WILLIAM RATHBONE, literary and politica 
essayist, born in Manchester; in 1856 became ¢ 
Commissioner of Customs, and fgom 1864 till his 
resignation in_ 1877 acted as Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office; his works embrace “‘ The 
of Christendom,” ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,” “ Polit 
Problems,” &c., and are marked by vigorous 
thought couched in a lucid, incisive style; from his 
evil prognostications was designated Cassandra 
Greg (1809-1881). 

GREGOIRE, HENRI, bishop of Blois, born in Vého, 
near Lunéville, one of the clerical deputies to the — 
States-General of 1789; attached himself to the 
Tiers-état, was a member of the National Com — 
vention, and a staunch advocate for civil and ~ 
religious liberty, but refused resolutely to follow 
**Goose Gobel,” the archbishop of Paris, to Te 
nounce the Christian religion and deny his Master 
(1750-1831). See Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution.” 

GREGORIAN CALENDAR, the calendar introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582; it corrected the 
Julian calendar, which allowed the year 11 minutes 
10 seconds too much; it was gradually adopted in 
all European countries. 

GREGORIAN YEAR, the civil year according to the 
correction of the Gregorian calendar. 

GREGORY, the name of 16 Popes: G. I., ST., the Great, 
Pope from 590 to 604; G. IL, ST., Pope from 715 to 
731; G. IIL, Pope from 731 to 741; G. IV., Pope 
from 827 to 844: G. V., Pope from 996 to 9975 
G. VI., Pope from 1045 to 1046; G. VII., Pope from 
1073 to 1085; G. VILL, Pope in 1187; G. IX., Pope 
from 1227 to 1241; G. X., Pope from 1271 to 1276; 
G. XI., Pope from 1370 to 1378; G. XII., Pope from 
1406 to 1415; G. XII., Pope from 1572 1585; 
G. XIV., Pope from 1590 to 1591; G. XV., Po 
from 1621 to 1623; G. XVI., Pope from 1831 
1846. Of these the following are worthy of note — 

GREGORY L, THE GREAT, and ST., born in Rome, 
son of a senator; made pretor of Rome; relin- 
quished the office and became a monk; devo 
himself to the regulation of church worship (insti- 
tuting, among other things, the liturgy of the Mass), 
to the reformation of the monks and clergy, &2 
to the propagation of the faith; saw some 
haired British youths in the slave-market at Rome 
one day; on being told they were Angles, he 
they should be Angels, and resolved from that day 
on the conversion of the nation to which they be 
longed, sending everseas for that purpose a body 0 
monks under Augustine (540-604). 

GREGORY II., ST., born at Rome and bred a Bene 
dictine: is celebrated for his zeal in promoting 
the independence of the Church and the supre 
of the See of Rome, and for his defence of the 
of images in worship; d. 731. 

GREGORY III., born in Syria; ; 

}regory Il., and carried out the same policy 
the territorial aggrandisement of the Holy See at 


~ 
cal 


was successor of 


all his m: to denounce 
usurpation and prohibit the practice, to the 
of one day excommunicating certain bishops 
had submitted to the royal claim and those 
had invested them; his conduct roused the 
. Henry IV., who went the length of 
:" him, upon which the Pope retaliated with 
a threat of excommunication; it ended in the final 
- submission of Henry at Canossa (g.v.); the terms 
of submission osed were intolerable, and Henry 
broke them, elected a Pope of his own, entered 
Rome, was crowned by him, and besieged Gregory 
in Angelo, from which the latter was delivered by 
and enabled to retire to Salerno, where he 
died, 1085; he was a great man and a good Pope. 
GREGORY I[X., UGOLINO, born in Campania; had 
during his pontificate contests with the Emperor 
Barbarossa, whom he twice over excommunicated ; 
was the personal friend of St. Francis of Assisi, whom 

he canonised; died at a very advanced age; d. 1241. 

GREGORY XIII., born in Bologna; was skilled in 
eanon law; distinguished himself in the Council 
of Trent, and by his zeal against the Protestants ; 
celebrated the Bartholomew Massacre by public 
thanksgivings fn Rome, and reformed the calendar 
(1502-1585). 

RY XVI, born in Belluno; occupied the 
Papal chair at a time of great civil commotion, and 
had much to do to stem the revolutionary move- 
ments of the time; developed ultramontanist 
notions, and paved the way for the hierarchical 

_ policy of his successor Pio Nono (1765-1846). 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN, ST., bishop of Constanti- 
nople, born in Cappadocia; studied in Athens, 
where he became the friend of St. Basil, and held 
discussions with Julian, afterwards emperor and 
apostate, who was also studying there; had been 
bishop of Nazianzus before he was raised by Theo- 
dosius to the bishopric of Constantinople, which 
he held only for a year, at the end of which he 
retired into solitude; he was the champion of 
orthodoxy, a defender of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and famed for his invectives against Julian; he has 
left writings that have made his name famous, 
besides letters, sermons, and poems (328-389). 
Festival, May 9. 

GREGORY OF NYSSA, ST., one of the Fathers of the 
Greek Church, brother of St. Basil, and bishop of 
Nyssa, in Cappadocia; he was distinguished for his 
zeal against the Arians, and was banished from his 
diocese at the instance of the Emperor Valens, who 
belonged to that sect, but returned to it after his 
death ; he was an eminent theologian and a valiant 
defender of orthodoxy, on, according to Harnack, 
something like Hegelian lines (332-400). Festival, 
Marche 9. 

GREGORY OF TOURS, ST., bishop of Tours, French 

* theologian and historian, born in Clermont; was 
involved a good deal in the political strife of the 
time, and suffered not a little persecution; was 
the author of a “History of the Franks,” the 
earliest of French chronicles, entitling him to be 
regarded as the “ Father of Frankish History ” ; 
his work contains a great number of valuable 
documents, though it is written in a _ barbarous 
style, and not infrequently evinces a lack of moral 
sensibility (540—594). 

GREGORY THAUMATURGUS, ST., a theologian of 
the Greek Church, and a convert and disciple of 
Origen; became bishop of Neo-Cxsarea in Pontus; 
Was present at the Council of tioch ; numerous 
conversions from paganism are ascribed to him, as 
well as many miracles. Festival November 12 
(210-270). , 

RY, DAVID, nephew of succeeding, born in 
Aberdeen; became professor of Mathematics in 
Edinburch at the age of 23, and in 1691 was ap- 
pointed Savilian professor of Astronomy at Oxford; 
Was one of the first publicly to teach the principles 
of Newton’s philosophy (1661-1708). 


GRENVILLE 


GREGORY, JAMES, inventor of the reflecting tele- 
scope, born in Aberdeen; after a three years’ 
residence in Padua received the appointment of 
of Mathematics in St. Andrews, which he 

held from 1669 to 1674, when he was elected¢to the 

corresponding chair in Edinburgh; author of 
various mathematical treatises which display a fine 
originality ; he was struck blind whilst working at 
his telescope (1638-1675). 

GREGORY, JAMES, son of succeeding, was his successor 
in the chair of Medicine at Edinburgh, and wrote 
** Philosophical and Literary Essays”; com- 
pounded ‘“‘ Gregory’s mixture ” (1753-1821). 

GREGORY, JOHN, grandson of James (1), born in 
Aberdeen, where he became professor of Medicine 
in 1755, whence ten years later he was translated 
to fill the corresponding chair in Edinburgh; his 
works include, among others, ‘‘A Comparative 
View of the State and Faculties of Man with those 
of the Animal World ” (1724-1773). 

GREGORY, SIR RICHARD, British scientist; pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Queen’s College, London ; 
at one time assistant to Sir Norman Lociyer; 
wrote several books on physical geography and 
science (1864-— PY 

GREGORY, WILLIAM, son of James (2); held 
successively the chairs of Chemistry in Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh; he translated Liebig’s 
** Agricultural Chemistry,’ and was the first to 
advance and expound Liebig’s theories (1803-1858). 

GRENADA, one of the most picturesque of the Wind- 
ward Islands, in the British West Indies, of volcanic 
origin; lies about 60 m. N. of Venezuela; the 
harbour of St. George, the capital, is the most 
sheltered anchorage in the island group; fruits, 
cocoa, and coffee are cultivated; it was ceded 
by France in 1783. 

GRENADIERS, soldiers originally attached to most 
regiments for throwing grenades. They were formed 
into the First Foot Guards in 1660, and received 
their present name in 1815. 

RENFELL, FRANCIS WALLACE, BARON, Field- 
Marshal] and Sirdar of the Egyptian army, born in 
London; distinguished himself in Zulu, Transvaal, 
Egyptian, and Nile expeditions (1885-1892), and 
commanded forces in Egypt (1897-1898); was 
presented by the Khedive with a sword of honour 
on his retirement, in souvenir of the victories of 

Giniss, Gamaizo, and Toski (1841-1925). 

GR » WILFRED THOMASON, British mission- 

ary. He studied medicine at the London 
Hospital, and in 1892 went to Labrador, where he 
built hospitals and acted as medical missionary. 
During the Great War he served in an American 
unit (1865- ). 

GRENOBLE, a strongly fortified city of France, 
capital of the dep. of Isére, on the river Isére, 58 m. 
SE. of Lyons . there are several fine old churches, 
and a university with a library of 170,000 vols. : 
the manufacture of kid gloves is the staple industry. 

» GEORGE, statesman, younger brother 
of Earl Temple; was called to the baréin 1735, and 
six years later entered Parliament; held various 
offices of State, and in 1763 succeeded Bute as 
Prime Minister ; his administration is noted for the 
prosecution of Wilkes (g.v.), and the passing of 
the American Stamp Act, a measure which pre- 
cipitated the American Revolution (1712-1770). 

GR l, SIR RICHARD, a gallant seaman of 

Queen Elizabeth’s time; already a knight, com- 

manded the first expedition sent by Raleigh to 

colonise Virginia; took part in the defeat of the 

Armada, and in 159%, while commanding the 

Revenge in Lord Howard’s squadron, engaged 

single-handed the entire Spanish fleet off the Azores; 

after a desperate fight of about 18 hours, during 
which time four of the Spanish vessels were sunk, 
and upwards of 2000 of their men slain or drowned, 

he surrendered, was carried wounded on board a 

Spanish ship, in which he died; the fight is cele- 

brated in Tennyson’s noble ballad “‘ The Revenge ” 

(1541-1591). 

RENVILLE, WILLIAM WYNDHAM, LORD, states- 

man; entered Parliament in 1782; was not a man 

of brilliant parts, but his integrity and capacity for 
work raised him to the highest offices of State; in 

1789 he was Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
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a year later was raised to the peerage and made ment of Warren tried Pit 
Home Secretary under Pitt ; in 1791 he was Foreign | denounced union with der « 
Secretary ; supported Catholic Emancipation and the House of Commons in 1806; carri ‘or 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade; he was Premier Abolition of the African Slave- 
fronf 1806 to 1807; later he supported Canning and to the earldom in 
Earl Grey (1759-1834). against Queen Caroline; beco 
GRESHAM, SIR THOMAS, founder of the Royal in 1830, he was defeated, and 
Exchange, born in London; son of Sir Richard the Reform Bill; returning to power in 18382 
Gresham, a wealthy mercer, who was knighted and permission to make as many peers as be 
made Lord Mayor in Henry VIII.’s reign; after needed, he succeeded at last in passing the Bill 
studying at Cambridge entered the Mercers’ Com- he was head of a powerful party in the reform 
pany, and in 1552, as “ King’s agent”’ in Antwerp, | Parliament, and carried the bill abolishing slavery 
negotiated important loans with the Flemish in the Colonies, but resigned over Irish trouble 
merchants; under the Catholic régime of Mary he in 1834 (1764-1845). 
was dismissed, but was shortly after restored, and | GREY, SIR GEORGE, colonia] governor and statesman, 
in 1559 appointed ambassador in Antwerp ; between born in Lisburn, Ireland; whilaa captain in th 
1566 and 1571 he carried through his project of army he, in 1837 and 1838, explored Centra 
erecting an Exchange, and hts munificence was Australia and the Swan River district; in 1841, 
further displayed in the founding of a college and| having retired from the army, he became Governc 
eight almshouses; in 1569 he was instrumental in of South Australia; was made K.C.B. gor his 
bringing about the important fiscal arrangement services ; in 1846 was Governor of New Zealand, and 
of. borrowing from home merchants instead of, as in 1854 Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
fofmerly, from foreign merchants (1519-1579). Cape of Good Hope, where he conciliated the Kaffirs ; 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, college founded by Sir Thomas | in 1858 a difference with the home government led — 
Gresham if 1575, and managed by the Mercers’| im to resign, but he was soon re-established Bic 
Company, London, where lectures are delivered, | from 1861 to 1867 he was at his former post in New 
twelve each year, by successive lecturers on physics, Zealand, where he pacified the Maories; in 187 P 
rhetoric, astronomy, law, geometry, music, and| be was Superintendent of Auckland, and in 1877- 


divinity. to form part of the teaching of University 1884 was Premier of New Zealand ; he is the author — 
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College. 

GRETCHEN, the German diminutive for Margaret, 
and the name of the guileless girl seduced by Faust 
in Goethe’s tragedy of the name. 

GRETNA GREEN, a village in Dumfriesshire, over the 
border from England, famous for clandestine mar- 
Tiages, celebrated in the blacksmith’s shop. 

GRETRY, ANDRE ERNEST, a celebrated musical 
composer, born in Liége, composed 40 operas 
marked by feeling and expression, the ‘*‘ Deux 
Avares,” ‘‘ Zemire et Azor,’’ and ‘“* Richard Coeur 
de Lion” among them; he bought Rousseau’s 
hermitage at Montmorency, where he died (1741- 


1813). 

GREUZE, JEAN BAPTISTE, a French painter, much 
esteemed for his portraits and exquisite genre pieces; 
he died in poverty (1725-1805). 

GREVE, PLACE DE, place of public execution in 
Paris at one time. 

GREVILLE, CHARLES CAVENDISH FULKEE, cele- 
brated for his ‘‘ Memoirs”’; after quitting Oxford 
he acted as private secretary to Earl Bathurst, and 
from 1821 to 1860 was Clerk of the Council in 
Ordinary; it was during his tenure of this office 
that he enjoyed exceptional opportunities of meeting 
the public men of his time, and of studying the 
changing phases of political and court life, of which 
he gives so lively a picture in his ‘*‘ Memoirs”’ 
(1794-1865). 

GREVILLE, SIR FULKE, a minor English poet, born at 
Beauchamp Court, Warwickshire; was educated 
at Cambridge and Oxford; travelled on the Conti- 
nent; played a part in the court life of Elizabeth’s 
time; was knighted in 1597, and in 1620 was 
created Lord Brooke; he was murdered in a scuffle 
with his valet (1554-1628). 

GREVY, FRANCOIS PAUL JULES, third French Presi- 
dent, born in Mont-sous-Vaudrey, Jura; became 
prominent at the Paris bar, and after the °48 
Revolution entered the Constituent Assembly, of 
which he became Vice-President; his opposition 
to Louis Napoleon, and disapproval of his cowp 
d’ état, obliged him to rete; but in 1869 he again 
entered the political arena, and was four times 
chosen President of the National Assembly; in 
1879 he was elected President of the Republic for 
seven years, and in 1886 was confirmed in his 
position for a similar period, but ministerial diffi- 
culties induced him to resign two years later (1807- 
1891). 

GREY, CHARLES, 18ST BARL, soldier; as Sir 
Charles Grey of Howick he distinguished himself in 
the wars with the American Colonies and the French 
Republic, and in 1804 was rewarded with a Barony, 
and two years later was made Earl Grey (1728- 
1807). 

GREY, CHARLES 2ND EARL, party to the impeach- 


of ‘Journals of Discovery in Australia,” “ Poly- 
nesian Mythology,” &c. (1812-1898). : 

GREY, LADY JANE, the ill-fated “ e days’ queen,” 
born in Bradgate, Leicestershire ; was the daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk and the great-granddaughter 
of Henry VIJ.; her talents were of a rare order 
and sedulously cultivated; she attained to great 
proficiency in Greek, Latin, and also in modern 
languages, while she was skilled in all the accom- 
plishments of womanhood ; a plot entered into by 
Suffolk and the Duke of Northumberland, whose 
son Lady Jane had been forced to espouse at 15, 
brought about her proclamation as Queen in 1553; 
the attempted usurpation was crushed in ten da 
and four months later Lady Jane and her husban 
were executed (1537-1554). 

GREY FRIARS, the Franciscans (¢.v.), from their 
grey habit. 

GREY OF FALLODON, VISCOUNT (Sir Edward Grey), 
British politician. Entering Parliament in 1885 as 
a Liberal, he first took office in 1892, and in 1905 
became Foreign Secretary, a position he held in 
1914, when he strove hard to avert the Great War. 
He resigned from the government with Asquith in 
1916, and followed his leader politically throughout 
hiscareer. Failing sight has handicapped his later 
years (1862- » 

GREYHOUND RACING, a sport similar to coursing 
the dogs chasing an electric hare instead of a real 
one. It was introduced into England in 1926, and 
at once leapt into popularity, despite opposition 
from the churches on account of the amount of 
money wagered on the races, 

GREYWETHERS, large blocks of sandstone *ound in 
Wiltshire and other southern counties, as at Stone- 
henge ; so called from their resemblance to sheep. * 

GRID, name given to one of the electrodes of the triode 
valve, used in wireless apparatus. See VALVE. 

GRIEG, EDVARD, Norwegian composer, born in 
Bergen, of Scottish descent; received his first 
musical lessons from his mother, and at 15 went 
to Leipzig; in 1863 was at Copenhagen and then 
established himself as a teacher at Christiania, 
where he continued eight years and became intimate 
with Ibsen; subsequently, after leading an un- 
settled life, he received a government pension, and 
after that devoted himself to musical composition; 
his music, chiefly pianoforte pieces and songs, 
ppt wil Ropularity in England and Scotland 

343- . 

GRIERSON, SIR ROBERT, OF LAG, a notorious 
persecutor of the Covenanters, whose memory is 
still regarded with odium among the peasants 
Galloway; was for some years Steward of Kirk” 
cudbright ; was in 1685 made a Nova Scotia baronet, 
and awarded a pension (1655-1788). 

GRIESBACH, JOHANN JACOB, German theologian 
and Biblical critic, born in Hesse-Darmstadt; pro- 


271 GRONOVIUS 
a critical revision of the text of the New Switzerland, in a beautiful valley 124 m. and 
of his life, for which 4 m. broad, and nearly’ 3500 ft. above sea-level ; 
popular with tourists in the summer and for its 
winter sports. 
a chimerical fabulous animal, | RINGO, a name of contempt in Mexico and South 
rsian art, with the America for interlopers of English descent or speech. 
bol of strength, wi GRINGORE, PIERRE, a French poet, commonly 
beak of an eagle in symbol of known as Gringoire; flourished in the reigns of 
horse in symbol of watchfulness,| Louis XII. and Francis I.; was received with favour 
of a fish; figures at court for political reasons, though he lashed its 


the significance here 


B Trish politician. A journalist 
n his early years, he became one of the founders of 
Fein, was arrested in 1918, and acted as 
ssident of te Dee in De Valera’s absence in 1919. 


Ss 
parted company with De Valera and the anti-treaty 
ye: y,and became first President of the Dail when 
at body was given legal status (1867-1923). 

ARZER, FRANZ, popular Austrian dramatist, 

in Vienna; studied law and then entered the 
Service, in which he remained from 1813 to 

1856; his first notable drama was the tragedy ‘‘ Die 
Ahbnfrau,” the motif of which is an extreme fatalism ; 
“Sappho,” “‘ Das goldene Vliess,”’ and many others 
followed, all of which are marked by dramatic power 
and lyric grace; he stands in the front rank of 


eeerien poets (1791-1872). 
I, JOSKPH, a famous English clown, son 


of an Italian dancing-master, born in London; was 

bred to the stage from his infancy, appearing on the 

boards when not yet two years old; his Memoirs 
were edited by Dickens, who describes him as “‘ the 
genuine droll, the grimacing, filching, irresistible 

clown ”’ (1779-1837). 

» BARON, a German littérateur and critic, 
born in Ratisbon; a man of versatile powers and 
vast attainments; settled in Paris and became 
ented with Rousseau and the leading Encyclo- 
péedists and Madame d’Epinay; on the breaking 

out of the Revolution he retired to the court of 
Gotha and afterwards to that of Catharine II. of 
Russia, who made him her minister at Hamburg; 
his correspondence is full of interest, and abounds 
in piquant literary criticism (1723-1807). 
» JACOB LUDWIG, German philologist, born 
in Hanau; held office as librarian to Jerome Bona- 
arte, king of Westphalia, and afterwards to 
ttingen University, as well as a professorship 
there, devoting himself the while chiefly to studies 
in early German lore, and afterwards with his 
brother settled in Berlin, and with him in 1812 
produced the celebrated ‘“‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales”; 
his principal works were, ‘“‘ Deutsche Grammatik,”’ 
“ Deutsche Mythologie,”’ “‘ Geschichte der Deutschen 
Sprache,” and the ‘“ Kinder-und-Haus-Marchen ” 
in collaboration with his brother (1785-1863). 
WILHELM KARL, philologist, younger 
brother of the preceding, born in Hanau; was 
associated both in his appointments and work with 
his broéher, the two being known as the Brothers 
Grimm; edited several old German poems, his 
hh work “‘ Die Deutsche Heldensage ’”’ (1786— 
59). 

GRIMM’S LAW, as enunciated by J. L. Grimm, is the 
law regulating the interchange of mute consonants 
in languages of Aryan origin, aspirates, flats, and 
Sharps in the classical languages corresponding 
respectively to flats, sharps, and aspirates in Low 

an, and to sharps, aspirates, and flats in High 
German tongues. 

GRIMSBY, or GREAT GRIMSBY, a seaport of Lincoln- 
shire, on the S. shore of the Humber, opposite 
Spurn Head, 20 m. SE. of Hull; was a port of 
importance in Edward III.’s time; is now noted 
as the largest fishing-port in the kingdom; has 
@xtensive docks, shipbuilding, ‘tanning, brewing, 
and other industries. 

EDMUND, archbishop of Canterbury ; 

Was suspended for respecting his conscience more 

than the Queen (Elizabeth), but restored; offered 

to resign, but the Queen would not accept his 

Tesignation; became in the end blind from grief 
(1519-1583). 

ELWALD, a resort in Bernese Oberland, in 


vices and those of the clergy ; wrote satirical] farces, 
and one especially at the instance of Louis against 
Pope Julius II., entitled *“‘ Le Jeu du Prince des 
Sots’ (1476-1544). 

GRIQUALAND, WEST AND EAST, British territories 
in South Africa. The former lies to the NE. of 
Cape Province, and is situated between the Orange 
River on the S. aad Bechuanaland on the N.; the 
diamond industry, of which Kimberley is the 
centre, is the chief source of wealth, and was begun 
in 1867. The latter, situated in No-Man’s-Land, 
between the Kaffir country and 8S. Natal, is chiefly 
inhabited by Griquas and Basutos. The first®has 
been part of Cape Province since 1881, and the 
second was annexed to that colony in ‘4871, though 
it is controlled by a chief magistrate. Griqua is a 
name given to half-bloods of Dutch fathers and 
Hottentot mothers. 

GRISELDA, or GRISELDIS, a famous heroine of 
medieval tradition ; figures in Boccaccio, Petrarch, 
and Chaucer, and in later dramatists of England, 
Germany, and Spain; the beautiful daughter of a 
Piedmontese peasant, she was loved and married 
by the Marquis Walter of Saluzzo; his jealous 
affection subjected her to several cruel] tests of love, 
which she bore with ‘‘ wyfly pacience,’’ and in the 
end ‘“‘ love was aye between them twa.”’ 

GRISI, GIULIA, a celebrated singer, born in Milan; 
Paris and London were the chief scenes of her 
triumphs; her greatest success was in playing the 
part of ‘“‘ Norma,” in the opera of the name; she 
was famous alike for the beauty of her person and 
the quality of her voice (1811-1869). See MARIO. 

GRISNEZ, CAPE, a headland with a lighthouse on the 
French coast opposite Dover, and the nearest point 
in France to England. 

GRISONS, the largest of the Swiss cantons, lies in the 
SE. between Tyrol and Lombardy; consists of 
high mountains and valleys, amongst which are 
some of the most noted Alpine glaciers; the 
Engadine Valley, through which flows the Inn, is a 
celebrated health resort, as also the Davos Valley 
in the E.; some cereals are raised, but pasture and 
forest land occupy a large part of the canton, and 
supply the cattle and timber export trade; the 
population, which is smal] for the extent of territory, 
is a mixture of German, Romanic, and Italian 
elements. 

GROCYN, WILLIAM, classical] scholar, born in Colerne, 
Wilts. ; was the first to teach Greek at Oxford, and the 
tutor in that department of Sir Thomas More and 
Erasmus (1442-1519). o 

GRODNO, a province and town of Russia; the latter 
is on the Niemen, 148 m. NE. of Warsaw; has a 
Polish palace and medical school. The former is a 
wide, pine-covered, swampy, yet fertile district, 
which produces good crops of cereals, and is a centre 
of the woollen industry. 

GROLIER, JEAN, a famous bibliophile, whose library 
was dispersed in 1675; the bindings of the books 
being ornamented with geometric patterns, have 
given name to bindings in this style; they bore the 
inscription, ‘‘Io. Grolgri et Amicorum” (the 
the of Jean Grolier and his friends) (1479-— 

565). 

GRONINGEN, a low-lying province in the NE. of 
Holland, fronting the North Sea on the N. and 
having Hanover on its eastern border; its fertile 
soil favours extensive farming and grazing; ship- 
building is an important industry. The capital is 
situated on the Hunse, 94 m. NE. of Amsterdam ; 
has several handsome buildings, a university (1614), 
botanic gardens, shipbuilding yards, and tobacco 
and linen factories. 

GRONOVIUS, the name of two Dutch scholars, father 
and son, professors successively of belles-lettres at 
Leyden ; John died 1671, and Jacob 1716. 


GROS 


GROS, ANTOINE JEAN, BARON, a French historical 
ainter, born in Paris’ his subjects were taken 
events in the history of France, and especially 
in the career of Napoleon ; his first work, received 
wito unbounded enthusiasm, was “ Pestiférés de 
Jaffa,’’ and his latest, a picture in the cupola of the 
Church of Genevieve, in Paris (1771-1835). 
GROSE, CAPTAIN FRANCIS, an English antiquary, 
born in Greenford, Middlesex; was educated for 
an artist, and exhibited; proved a good draughts- 
man; became captain of Sussex militia; published 
the ‘‘ Antiquities of England and Wales” (1773- 
1787) ; went to Scotland in 1789 on an antiquarian 
tour, and made the acquaintance of Burns, who 
celebrated him in his ‘‘ Hear, Land o’ Cakes and 
Brither Scots,” as ‘‘a chield’s amang you takin’ 
notes, and, faith, he’ll prent it’’; was an easy-going 
man, with a corpulent figure,ca smack of humour, 
and a hearty boon companion; lived to publish 
his “‘ Antiquities of Scotland and Ireland”; died 
at Dublin in an apoplectic fit (1731-1791). 
GROSSETESTE, ROBERT, a famous bishop of Lincoln, 
Born in Stradbroke, Suffolk, of peasant parents; 
a man of rare learning, he became a lecturer in the 
Franciscaé&i school at Oxford, and rose through 
various stages to be bishop of Lincoln in 1235; he 
was an active Parliamentarian, and gave valuable 
assistance to his friend Simon de Montfort in the 
struggle with Henry III., and headed the Church 
reform party against the nepotism of Innocent IV. ; 
according to Stubbs, “‘ he was the most learned, the 
a acute, and most holy man of his time ”’ (1175- 
GROSSMITH, GEORGE, actor, famous for leading 
parts in Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, and as giving 
single-handed dramatic sketches and songs, written 
by himself and set to music by himself (1847-1912). 
GROTE, GEORGE, historian and politician, born in 
Clay Hill, near Beckenham, of German descent; 
was a banker; spent his leisure time in the study of 
philosophy and history; contributed to the West- 
minster Review, a philosophical Radical organ at 
that time; represented the City of London in that 
interest from 1833 to 1841, when he retired to 
devote all his time to his ‘‘ History of Greece,” of 
which the first volumes appeared in 1846 and the 
last in 1856, making 12 volumes in all; this work 
contributed to dispel many erroneous impressions, 
in regard particularly to Athens and its political 
constitution; wrote on Plato and Aristotle, but 
his philosophical creed made it impossible for him 
to do justice to the Greek metaphysics (1794-1871). 
GROTEFEND, GEORG FRIEDRICH, antiquary and 
philologist, born in Minden, Hanover; was director 
of the Lyceum, Hanover; was the first to decipher 
the Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, a discovery 
which he gave to the world in 1802 (1775-1853). 
GROTESQUE, THE, the combination in art of hetero- 
geneous parts, suggested by some _ whimsically 
designed paintings in the artificial grottoes of Roman 


houses. 

GROTIUS, €1UGO, or HUIG VAN GROOT, a celebrated 
Dutch jurist and theologian, born in Delft; studied 
at Leyden under Scaliger, and displayed an extra- 
ordinary precocity in learning; won the patronage 
of Henri IV. while on an embassy to France; 
practised at the bar in Leyden, and in 1613 was 
appointed pensionary of Rotterdam; he became 
embroiled in a religious dispute, and for supporting 
the Arminians was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life ; escaped in a book chest (a device of his wife), 
fled to Paris, and was pensioned by Louis XIII. ; 
in 1625 he publishe@his famous work on international 
law, “‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis”’; from 1634 to 1645 
he acted as Swedish ambassador at Paris; his acute 
scholarship is manifested in various theological, 
historical, and legal treatises; his work ‘‘ De 
Veritate Religionis Christiane’ is well known 
(1583-1645). 

GROUCHY, EMMANUEL, MARQUIS DE, a French 
marshal, born in Paris; entered the army in 1780, 

- and later gave enthusiastic support to the Revolu- 
tion, laying aside his title; took part in the Vendéan 
campaign, the abortive attempt on Ireland, and, 
under Joubert, in the conquest of Italy; was a 
gallant and daring commander in the Piedmontese, 
Austrian, and Russian campaigns of Napoleon, and 
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United States; in turned, 

was: re ted as marsha }(1766-1847). % 

GROVE, SIR GEORGE, born in Clapham; trained 
a civil engineer, and assisted Robert Stephenson 
constructing the Britannia tubular bridge; 
1849 he became secretary to the Society of Ar 
a position he held till 1852, when he became sec 
tary and director of the Crystal Palace Compar 
subsequently he was editor of Macmillan’s Magazi; 
a contributor to Smith’s “ Dictiesary of the Bible, 
and is best known for the “‘ Dictionary of Music 
Musicians ’”’ which he edited and partly wrote; w 
knighted in 1883 (1820-1900). 

GROVE, SIR WILLIAM ROBERT, lawyer and mhysicis 
born in Swansea; called to the bar; was made 
judge in 1871, and knighted a year later, and TO 
1875 to 1887 he was one of the judges in the Hi 
Court of Justice; throughout his life he busi 
himself in optical and electrical research; in 1839 
invented the electric battery named after him, and — 
from 1840 to 1847 lectured on Natural Science in ~ 
the London Institution; in 1866 he was preside 5 
of the British Association: his scientific publica- 
tions were various, and are important contributions — 
to their subjects (1811-1896). €¢€ ; 

GRUB STREET, a street in London near Moo 
formerly inhabited by a needy class of job 
literary men, and the birthplace of inferior li ‘ 
productions. a} 

GRUNDTVIG, NIKOLAI FREDERIK SEVERIN, 
Danish poet and theologian, born in Zealand; was 
early smitten with a passion for the old Saga litera- 
ture of the North, and published in 1808 “ No 
Mythology,”’ which was followed by other work 
of a similar nature, patriotic songs, and a trams- 
lation of ‘“‘ Beowulf”; he entered the Church as 
a curate in 1811; engaged in ardent controv 
with the rationalists; became leader of a Ch 
reform party, the Grundtvigians; was for .seven 
years suspended from preaching, and eventually 
rose to be a bishop in Copenhagen, but had no see 
(1783-1872). 

GRUNDY, MRS., an old lady referred to in Thomas 
Morton’s comedy of ‘‘ Speed the Plough” (1798), 
personifying the often affected extreme offence 
by people of the old school at what they consider 
to be violations of propriety. 

GRUYERE, a small town in Freiburg (@.v.), where 
whole-milk cheese is made. 

GUACHO, a native of the South American pampas. 

GUADALQUIVIR, the most important river of Spain, 
rises in the Sierra de Cazorla, in the southern 
province of Jaen, and flows in a SW. direction 
through Andalusia, passing Cordova and Seville, being § 
navigable for steamers up to the latter city; after @ 
course of 374 m. it discharges into the GuW of Cadiz 
at San Lucar de Barrameda. ; 

GUADELOUPE, a French island among the Lesstr 
Antilles, in the W. Indies; is subject to - & 
quakes; produces sugar and coffee; has belonged 
to France since 1816. 

GUADIANA, an important river of Spain, has its § 
source in the BE. of the plateau of Mancha, and for § 
a short distance is known as the Zancara, flows in § 
a westerly direction as far as Badajoz, where it § 
bends to the S., then forms the border between § 
Portugal and Spain for a short distance, bends into § 
Alemtejo, and again, ere reaching the Gulf of Cadiz, 
divides the two countries ; it is 510 m. long, of whith ® 
only 42 are navigable. ] 

GUANAJUATO, central province of Mexico; 1s 
rich in minerals, especially silver, and mining ; 
the chief occupation; but stock-raising is of some® 
importance, and large cotton and woollen factories . 
have of recent years been introduced. The capital.™® 
Guanajuato, is built on both sides of a deep rayame 
traversed by a dashing torrent; it is the centre 0 
the mining industry. p 

GUANCHES, a primitive people of the Canary Islands.§ 

now almost extinct; are of low type, living in the 


; 


GUDRUN, a heroine in an old German epic so called ; 
betrothed to Herwig, king of Zealand, and carried 


a 


- GUERI 


aining more phosphate than they require; a 
morant will eat one and = half times its own 
FATS ee 
er t ge py Ay By 
with out-relief. They were set up under the Poor 
Law Act in 1834,and were abolished in 1930, when 
ei transferred to county councils and 


J A, a republic of Central America, fronting 
the Pacific on the W., between Mexico on the N. 
and San Salvador and "Honduras on the S.; is for 

te most part mountainous, with intervening valleys 

h fertility ; minerals are abundant, and gold 

silver are worked, but the wealth of the country 

in its fertile soil, which produces abundance of 

coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and fruits of all kinds ; 
there is some manufacture of textiles, pottery, &c.; 

Roman Catholicism prevails, and the government 

is vested in a President and Council; its inde- 
mdence was proclaimed in 1839. The capital, 
uatemala, stands on a plateau 72 m. NE. of its 
port, San José; there is a cathedral and an arch- 
bishop’s palace, while the city is up-to-date with 
electric light afld tramways. 
GUAYAQUIL, the principal port of Ecuador, stands 
at the entrance of the river Guayaquil into the 
Gulf of the same name; the foreign trade is centred 
here; there are sawmills and iron-works; coffee 
is by far the largest export ; the town is badly laid 
out, and yellow fever is common. 


BERNATIS, ANGELO DE, a distinguished Italian 


; ‘scholar, born in Turin; in 1863 he was appointed 


professor of Sanskrit at Florence; was for a time 
smitten with the anarchist ideas of Bakunin, whose 
daughter he married, and resigned his chair, but 
soon returned to his professional labours; in 1891 
he became professor of Sanskrit at Rome; his 
numerous writings witness to his unceasing industry 
and versatility, and deal with Orientalism, my- 
ed archeology, and general literature (1840— 


off by Hochmut, king of Norway, a_ rejected 

Suitor; preferred out of respect to her vow to 

serve as a menial in his mother’s kitchen rather 

than be his wife; was rescued from durance by her 
brother and her betrothed, and being married to 

Herwig, pardoned the suitor that had stolen her 

from his embraces. 

ERLAND, a province of Holland, stretching 
from the Zuider Zee on the NW. to Prussia on the 
SE.; agriculture is the staple industry; the Rhine 
crosses it in the S. 

AS, a political party in Italy, who from the 
11th to the 14th centuries maintained, against the 
claims of the Emperors, the independence of Italy, 
and the supremacy of the Pope, in opposition to the 
Ghibellines (q.v.). 

CKE, OTTO VON, a German physicist, born in 
Magdeburg; experimented on air, and invented the 
air-pump (1602-1686). 

» MAURICE DE, a French poet, of noble 
birth; bred for the Church, but broke away from 
it; of a genius of marked promise, his days were 
cut short by an early death; his works included a 
prose poem called the ‘‘ Centaur” (1810-1838). 

» PIERRE NARCISSE, BARON, a French 
Painter; treated classical — in the classical 
style (1774-1833). 

GUERNSEY, the second in size of "the Channel Islands 
(¢.v.); fruit and vegetables are largely exported, 
and it is noted for a fine breed of cows; St. Peter’s 
Port is the only town, and has an excellent harbour. 

ZI, FRANCESCO DOMENICO, an Italian 
Patriot and author, born in Leghorn; was trained 
to the law, but took to literature and produced a 
Bumber of brilliant political novels; after the 
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in 1849 he was pro- 

of the duchy, altl little in 

the republican government, and on 

the restoration of the duke was imprisoned for 
years and banished to Corsica; later de sat 
ie Turin Parliament from 1862 to 1865 (1804—- 

G BERTRAND DU. See DU GUESCLIN, 

GUEUX, “the Beggars,” the name assumed by the 
nobles and others in the Low Countries in the War 
of Independence against Philip II. of Spain; being 
called beggars in reproach by the court party, they 
adopted the name as well as the . wore a fox’s 
tail for a plume and a platter for a brooch. 

A, an extensive tract of country in the N. of 
S. America, fronting the Atlantic, bordering on 
Venezuela on the, W., and for the rest hemmed in 
by Brazil; it is “divided into British, Dutch, and 
French Guiana, all fronting the sea; the physical 
characteristics of all three are practically the same : 
a fertile alluvial foreshore, with upward-sloping 
savannahs and forests to the unexplored highlgnds, 
dense with luxuriant primeval forest; rivers 
numerous, climate humid and hot, wih a "plentiful 
rainfall; vegetation, fauna, &c., of the richest 
tropical nature; timber, balsams, medicinal barks, 
fruits, cane-sugar, rice, cereals, &c., are the chief 
products; also some gold. British Guiana is the 
most westerly, and borders on Venezuela; area, 
88,650 sq. m., divided into Berbice, Demerara, and 
Essequibo ; Georgetown (q.v.) is the capital. Dutch 
Guiana, or Surinam, occupies the central position; 
area, 46,058 sq. m.; capital Paramaribo (q.v.). 
French Guiana, or Cayenne, lies to the Ii.; area, 
31,000 sq. m.; capital, Cayenne (q.v.). 

GUICCIARDINI, FRANCESCO, an Italian statesman 
and historian, born in Florence; studied law; 
became professor of Jurisprudence there; was 
disciple of Macchiavelli; did service as a statesman 
in the Papal territories; took a leading part in the 
political changes of Florence; secured the restora- 
tion of the Medici to power, and on his retirement 
composed a “ History of Italy during his Own 
Time,” which he had all but completed when he 
died (1485-1540). 

GUICOWAR, the hereditary title of the Mahratta 
princes who rule over Baroda (g.v.), in Gujarat, 
East India. 

GUIDO ARETINUS, a Benedictine monk who flourished 
at Arezzo, in Italy, during the 11th century, the 
first to promote the theoretical study of music; 
he is credited, amongst other things, with the 
invention of counterpoint, and was the first to 
designate notes by means of alphabetical letters, and 
to establish the construction of the stave. 

GUIDO RENI, Italian painter of the school of Bologna ; 
best known by his masterpiece ‘ Aurora and the 
Hours ’”’ at Rome, painted on a ceiling, and his 
unfinished ‘*‘ Nativity ’” at Naples (1575-1642). 

GUIENNE (a corruption of Aquitania), an ancient 
province of SW. France, now subdiviged into the 
departments of Gironde, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, 
and embraces parts of Lot-et-Garonne and Tarn- 
et-Garonne 

GUIGNES, JOSEPH DE, an eminent French Orientalist, 
and Sinologist especially ; was author of ‘‘ Histoire 
Générale des Huns, des Turcs, des Moguls, &c.,” 
a work of vast research (1721-1800). 

GUILDFORD, town of Surrey, on the Wey, 30 m. 
SW. of London, a quaint old town with interesting 
buildings, and the ruins of a Norman castle; is 
noted for its ‘“‘ Surrey wheats” and live-stock 
markets; and has corn, paper, and powder-mills, 
also iron-works. The Surrey assizes are held here, 
and it was at one time the county town. 

GUILDHALL, a building in London and a hall for 
banquets of the City Corporation; destroyed by 
the fire of 1666 and rebuilt in 1789. 

GUILDS, associations of craftsmen or tradesmen in 
the Middle Ages to watch over and protect the 
interests of their crafts or trades, and to see that they 
were honourably as wel] as economically conducted, 
each with a body of officials to superintend its 
affairs; they were associations for mutual help, 
and of great benefit to the general community, 
religiously and morally, as well as municipally, 


GUILLOTINE 


UILLOTINE, beheading-machine 
af ane teventad in Wate, ee ng hy 


at the time of the Revolution by a Dr. Guillotin, 
and recommended by him to the Nationa] Con- 
vention, which adopted it; it was anticipated by 
the Maiden in Scotland, which the Regent Morton 
employed in 1566. 

GUINEA, a name somewhat loosely applied to an 
extensive tract of territory on the W. coast of 
Africa, generally recognised as extending from the 
mouth of the Senegal in the N. to Cape Negro in 
the S., and is further designated as Lower and Upper 
Guinea, the boundary line being practically the 
Equator; the territory is occupied by various 
colonies of Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, and 
the Negro Republic of Liberia. 

GUINEGATE, a village in Hainault, SW. of Belgium, 
where Henry VIII. defeated the French in 1513 in 
the Battle of the Spurs (q.v.). 

GUINEVERE, the wife of King Arthur; the most 
beautiful of women, conceived a guilty passion for 

celot, one of Arthur’s knights, and married 
Madred, her husband’s nephew, in the king’s absence 
on an expedition against the Romans, on hearing 
of which ke returned, met Modred on the field of 
battle, slew him, and fell mortally wounded himself, 
while she escaped to a nunnery. Tennyson gives 
a different version in his ‘‘ Idylls.’’ 

GUISCARD, ROBERT, Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
born in Coutances, Normandy; along with his 
brothers, sons of cA Nescahiee de Hauteville, he, the 
sixth of twelve, following others of the family, 
invaded §. Italy ; won renown by his great prowess, 
and in the end the dukedom of Apulia; he engaged 
in war with the Emperor of the East, but returned 
to suppress a revolt in his own territory; when 
Pope Gregory VII. was besieged in San Angelo by 
Henry IV. of Germany he came to the rescue and 
the emperor made off (1015-1085). 

GUISE, a celebrated French ducal] family deriving its 
title from the town of Guise in Aisne. 

UISE, CHARLES, CARDINAL OF LORRAINE, 
son of the succeeding, and considered the ablest 
of the Guise family; was archbishop of Rheims 
in 1538, and cardinal of Lorraine in 1547; was 
prominent at the Council of Trent, and in con- 
junction with his brother fiercely opposed Protest- 
antism (1524-1574). 

GUISE, CLAUDE OF LORRAINE, FIRST DUKE OF, 
fifth son of René I1., Duke of Lorraine ; distinguished 

_ himself in the service of Francis I., who conferred 
on him the dukedom of Guise; was the grand- 
father of Mary, Queen of Scots, through his daughter 
Marie, wife of James V. of Scotland (1496-1550). 

GUISE, FRANCIS, SECOND DUKE OF, and son of pre- 
ceding ; rose to the highest eminence as a soldier, 
winning, besides many others, the great victory of 
Metz (1552) over the Germans, and capturing 
Calais from the English in 1558; along with his 
brother Charles (¢.v.) he was virtual ruler of France 
during the feeble rule of Francis II., and these two 
set themsglves to crush the rise of Protestantism ; 
he was murdered by a Huguenot at the siege of 
Orleans (1519-1563). 

GUISE, HENRY I., THIRD DUKE OF, son of Francis; 
the murder of his father added fresh. zeal to his 
inborn hatred of the Protestants, and throughout 
his life he persecuted them with merciless rigour; 
he was a party to the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572) ; his ambitious designs on the crown of France 
brought about his assassination (1550-1588). 

GUISE, HENRY U., FIFTH DUKE OF, grandson of 
preceding; at 15 he became arehbishop of Rheims, 
but the death of his brother placed him in the 
dukedom (1640); he opposed Richelieu, was con- 
demned to death, but fled to Flanders; with 
Masaniello he made a fruitless attempt to seize the 
kingdom of Naples, and eventually settled in Paris, 
becoming grand-chamberlain to Louis XIV. (1614- 


1664). 

GUIZOT, FRANCOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME, a cele- 
brated French historian and statesman, born in 
Nimes; his boyhood was spent at Geneva, and in 
1805 he came to Paris to study law, but he soon 
took to writing, and in his twenty-fourth year had 
published several works and translated Gibbon’s 
great history; in 1812 he was appointed to the 
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Instruction, Foreign 
his politi career practicall bn 
downfall of Louis hilippe ; his vol min ‘YI 
historical works, executed between his terms — 
office and in his closing years, display wide learning 

and a great faculty of gen i ; 8 
known are “ The History of the English Revo} 
tion’? and “ The History of Civilisation ” ; 
statesman he was honest, patriotic, but short 
sighted (1787-1874). 

GUJARAT, a N. maritime province of the Presidency 
of Bombay, lying between the Gulfs of Cutch ar 
Cambay; it is a rich alluvial country, and_ chiefly 
comprises the native States of Kathiawar,° Cutch, 
and Baroda. 

GULF STREAM, the most important of the great 
ocean currents; it issues by the Strait of Florida 
from the Gulf of Mexico (whence its name), a vast 
body of water 50 m. wide, with a temperature of 

~ 84° and a speed of 5 m. an hour; flows along the 
coast of the U.S. as far as Newfoundland, whence 
it merges into the equatorial drift current, or Gulf 
Stream drift, which spreads itself in a NE. direction 
across the Atlantic, throwing out a branch which 
skirts the coasts of Spain and Afridu, while the main — 
body sweeps N: between the British Isles and Iceland, 
its influence being perceptible as far as Spitz 
bergen; itis the genial influence of this great current 
which gives to Great Britain and Norway their warm — 
and humid atmosphere, and preserves them from 
experiencing a climate like Labrador and Greenland, 
a climate to which their latitude would otherwise 
subject them. 

GULL, SIR WILLIAM WITHEY, physician, born in 
Thorpe-le-Soken ; received his medical training at 
London, and in 1843 became professor of Physiology 
at the Royal Institution; four years later he was 
appointed clinical lecturer at Guy’s Hospital; in 
1871 his attendance on the Prince of Wales brought 
him a baronetcy; published various lectures and 
papers on cholera, paralysis, &c. (1816-1890). _ 

GULLIVER, LEMUEL, the hero of Swift’s satirical 
romance, “‘ Gulliver’s Travels,”’ which records his 
adventures among the pigmies of Lilliput, the 
giants of Brobdingnag, the quacks of Laputa, and 
the Houyhnhnms. 

GULLY, WILLIAM COURT, VISCOUNT SELBY, 
Speaker of the House of Commons 1895-1905; 
represented Carlisle from 1886 to 1905; was the 
ae Dr. Gully of water-cure celebrity (1835- 
1909). 

GUN-COTTON, a powerful explosive formed by the 
action of nitric and sulphuric acid on cotton or some 
similar vegetable fibre. It enters into the com- 
position of cordite and blasting gelatine. 

GUN-METAL, a tough, close-grained alloy @ copper 
and tin, in the proportion of nine parts of copper to 
one of tin. . 

GUNNINGS, two beautiful Irish girls, Maria (1733- 
1760) and Elizabeth (1734-1790), the elder of whom 
became Countess of Coventry, and the yo 
married first the Duke of Hamilton (1752) an 
afterwards the first Duke of Argyll (1759). 

GUNPOWDER, an explosive mixture of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and carbon; it is said to have been im- 
vented by the Chinese, was probably known to the 
ancient Greeks, and was first used in Europe at the 
Battle of Crecy (1346); it has been largely super- 
seded by more powerful explosives. 

GUNPOWDER PLOT, an attempt on the part of & 
conspiracy to blow up the Parliament of England 
on Noy. 5, 1605%o0n the day of the opening, when 
it was expected the King, Lords, and Commons 
would be all assembled; the conspirators were @ | 
small section of Roman Catholics dissatisfied with 
King James’s government and were headed 
Robert Catesby, the contriver of the plot; 
plot was discovered, and Guy Fawkes was 
as he was proceeding to carry it into execution, 
while the rest, who fled, were pursued, 


serve the variations of the compass (1581-1626). 
JINTHER, king of Burgundy and Rrosbas of Chriem- 
Ilda; his ambition was to wed B (q.¥.). 
_ who could only*be won by one who surpassed her 
» three trials of skill and strength; by the help 
of Siegfried, who veiled himself i ina cloak of darkness, 
he succeeded not only in her hand, but in 
i reduéing her to witely subjection after she was wed. 
GUPPY, the name of a pert, conceited, but common- 
_, lawyer's clerk who figures in Dickens’ “‘ Bleak 


JOSEPH JOHN, a Quaker philanthropist 

and writer, born at Easthera Hall, near Norwich ; 

- in 1818 he became a Quaker minister; he energeti- 

cally co-operated with his sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 

Fry, in bringing about a reform of the prison 

system, and otherwise spent his life in philan- 

thropic work ; his works include “ Prison Disci- 
pline,” 1819, “*Religious Peculiarities of the Society 

. of pene ” 1824 (1788-1847). 

GUSTAV V., king of Sweden. He married in 1881 

lly Victoria of Baden, and succeeded to the 

throne in 1907 (1858— ). 

“ousiavus (I.) VASA, or GUSTAVUS ERICSSEN, 
king of Sweden from 1523 to 1560, born in Lindholm, 

in Upland; having conceived the idea of freeing 

4 his country from the yoke of Denmark, under which 
it had fallen in 1519, and his early efforts to infuse 
@ spirit of patriotic rebellion into the Swedes proving 
ineffectual, he was captured by the Danes; escaping 
from captivity, he became a wanderer in his own 

: land, working in mines and enduring great priva- 

_ tions, but at last, in 1520, the Swedes were goaded 

» to rebellion, and under him eventually drove the 
Danes from their land in 1523; during his long 
reign Gustavus gradually brought his at first dis- 
organised empire into a peaceful and united realm 

 __(1496-1560). 

' GUSTAVUS (I1.) ADOLPHUS, king of Sweden from 
1611 to 1632, born in Stockholm, grandson of pre- 
ceding and son of Charles [X.; successful terri- 
torial wars with Denmark and Russia occupied him 
during the early years of his reign, and in 1629 he 
concluded an advantageous truce for six years with 
Poland; next he espoused the Protestant cause in 
Germany against the Catholic League; victory 
crowned his efforts at every step, but in the great 
battle of Litzen (near Leipzig), whilst facing Wallen- 
stein (g.v.), his most powerful opponent, he fell in 
the acf of rallying his forces, and in the hour of 
success, not without suspicion of having been 

. assassinated; he ranks amongst the greatest of 

champions (1594-1632). 

_ GUSTAVUS UL, king of Sweden from 1771 to 1792; 
succeeded his father Adolphus Frederick; he found 
himself early at conflict with his nobles, and in 1772, 
Supported by popular feeling, imposed a new con- 
stitution on the country greatly diminishing their 
power; Gustavus was an enlightened ruler, but 
Somewhat alienated his people from him by his 
extravagance and fondness for French modes of 
life; in 1788 he became embroiled in a purposeless 
War with Russia; he was assassinated when about 
to take up arms in behalf of the Bourbon cause 
inst the French Republicans (1746-1792). 

AVUS IV., king of Sweden srom 1792 to 1809, 

son of preceding ; his incompetency and stubborn- 

ess made him an il] ruler; territory was lost to 
the French, and Finland to Russia, while an attack 
on Norway proved a failure; popular indignation 

Tose to a height in 1809; he was deposed, and the 

crown given to his uncle, Charles XIII.; after this 

lived on the Continent (1778-1837). 

BURG, JOHANNES or HENNE, also called 

Gensfleisch, claimed by the Germans to have been 
the inventor of the art of printing with movable 
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GYRO-COMPASS 


types, born in Mainz; far some time lined Ma 


a polisher of p. 
my hg pis iting pr ear 


1468). 
sT., a enlebrojed hermit of Crowland, of 
religious pictures as 


lineage ; figured in 
; d. about 1714. 


and Edinburgh ; 
Church at the Disruption, and became 
St. John’s; traversed the pee aa ( Praerr\) to 
raise a fund to provide manses for the Disruption 

ters, and realised £116,000 for the object; 
came forward as an advocate for ragged schools, and 
founded one in Edinburgh; he was a warm-hearted 
man as well as an eloquent, who could both move 
his audience to and rouse it to enthusiasm 
(1803-1873). 

GUTHRIE, THOMAS ANSTEY, author; under the 
pen-name of F. Anstey wrote “‘ Vice Versa,” *‘ The 
Giant’s Robe,” and ‘‘ The Brass Bottle’’; aycon- 
tributor to Punch (1856-— D; 

GUTTA-PERCHA, the juice of a tree found in the 
Malay Archipelago, closely related tO rubber and 
used for similar purposes. 

GUY, THOMAS, founder of Guy’s Hospital, London, 
born in Southwark; he started in business as a 
bookseller in 1668, and after the importation of 
English Bibles from Holland was stopped he obtained 
the privilege of printing Bibles for Oxford University ; 
lucky speculation in South Sea stock, combined with 
his printing business, enabled hi to amass an 
immense fortune, which he devoted largely to 
charitable purposes; from 1695 to 1707 he sat in 
Parliament (1645-1724). 

GUY OF WARWICK, a hero of English romance of 
the 13th century, who won the hand of the daughter 
of the Earl of Warwick by a succession of astoni 
feats of valour, but repented of the slaughter he 
had made, and went a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; 
returned to his wife disguised as a palmer; retired 
into a hermitage; when about to die sent a ring to 
her, upon which she came and interred him; she 
died 15 days after him, and was buried by his side. 

GUYON, SIR, a knight in Spenser’s “‘ Faérie Queene,”’ 
the impersonation of temperance and self-control ; 
he subdued the sorceress Acrasia (7.e. intemperance), 
and was the destroyer of her ‘‘ Bower of Bliss.” 

GWALIOR, a native State of Central India, under 
British protection since 1803; governed by the 
Maharajah Sindhia; area, 29,067 sq. m.; consists 
of scattered districts in the basins of the Jumna 
and Nerbudda; opium is the chief export. Gwalior, 
the capital, is situated 65 m. S. of Agra; the citadel 
- eg strongly posted on a steep rocky base 340 ft. 


ign. 

GWYNN, NELL, a “ pretty, witty” actress of Drury 
Lane, who became mistress of Charles I1., whose 
son by her was created Duke of St. Albans; the 
king was very fond of her and took spgcial thought 
of her when he was dying (1650-1687). 

GYGES, a young shepherd of Lydia, who, according 
to classic legend, possessed a magic ring of gold by 
which he could render himself invisible ; he repaired 
to the Court of Candaules, whose first minister he 
became, whose chamber he entered invisibly, and 
whom he put to death to reign in his stead. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS, a set of contemplative philo- 
sophers among the Hindus who practised an extreme 
asceticism and went about almost naked. 

GYMNOSPERMS, name given to a class of plants 
which includes the ev@érgreen conifers, e.g. pines 
and firs. 

GYMNOTUS, 
in the fresh waters of Brazil and Guiana. 

GYPSUM, a soft mineral composed of sulphate of 
lime; it is often deposited from solution in the 
drying up of salt lakes, since sulphate of lime is 
more soluble in salt than in pure water; when 
heated, the water of crystallisation is driven off, 
leaving a white powder known as plaster of Paris, 
which sets to a hard mass when mixed with water. 

GYRO-COMPASS, a form of compass used on ships, 
based upon the principle that a spinning gyroscope 
top keeps its axis of rotation steadily pointing in a 
—+y direction, independent of the motion of the 
spip. 


an electric eel of South America, found 


HAAFIZ 


HAAFIZ. See HAFIZ, 

HAAKON VIL., king of Norway. He married Princess 
Maud, a daughter of King Edward VII. of England, 
in 1896, and succeeded to the throne on the dissolu- 
tion of the union with Sweden in 1905 (1872- a; 

» a handsome town in the province of 
N. Holland on the Spaarne, 4 m. from the sea, and 
12 m. W. of Amsterdam; has a fine 15th-century 
church with a famous organ (8000 pipes), linen and 
other factories, &c., and is noted for its tulip- 
gardens and trade in flower-bults; it is intersected 
by several canals as well as the rivers; there existed 
at one time a lagoon of the Zuyder Zee called 
aearien Lake, which stretched southward as far as 
Leyden, between Amsterdam and Haarlem; but 
ee tructive inundations, caused by the tidal advance 
in 1836, compelled the Government to set about 
draining it® and this difficult engineering operation 
was successfully carried through by an English 
company during 1839-1852. 

HABAKKUK, a book of the Old Testament by a 
Levite, whose name it bears, and who appears to 
have flourished in the 7th century B.C., containing 
a prophecy which belongs, both in substance and 
form, to the classic period of Hebrew literature, 
and is written in a style which has been described 
as being “‘ for grandeur and sublimity of conception, 
for gorgeousness of imagery, and for melody of 
language, among the foremost productions of that 
literature.”” The spirit of it is one: faith, namely, 
in the righteous ways of the Lord; but the burden 
is twofold; to denounce the judgment of God on 
the land- for the violence and wrong that prevailed 
in it, as about to be executed on it by a power still 
more violent and unjust in its ways; and to comfort 
the generation of the righteous with the assurance 
of a time when this very rod of God’s wrath shall 
in the pride of its power be broken in pieces, and the 
Lord be revealed as seated in His Holy Temple. 

HABBERTON, JOHN, American writer; author of 
many popular stories, of which ‘‘ Helen’s Babies ” 
achieved the greatest success (1842-1921). 

HABEAS CORPUS, an Act of Parliament passed in 
_ the reign of Charles II. to ensure the protection of 
‘one accused of a crime prior to conviction in an 
open court of justice. 

HABINGTON, THOMAS, a Worcester gentleman of 
fortune, involved at one time in a conspiracy to 
release Mary, Queen of Scots, from prison, and con- 
victed at another of concealing some of the agents 
in the Gunpowder Plot (1560-1647). 

HABINGTON, WILLIAM, poet and historian, son of 
the preceding ; ; a devoted Catholic; author of 

** Castara,”’ a collection of exquisite lyrics in homage 
to his wifé, and in celebration of her charms and 
virtues (1605-1654). 

HACHETTE, JEAN, French mathematician; one 


= os founders of the Ecole Polytechnique (1769- 


34). 

HACHETTE, JEANNE, a French heroine, born in 
Beauvais, who took part in the defence of her native 
town when besieged in 1472 by Charles the Bold. 

HACKLANDER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON, 
German novelist and dramatist, born near Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; his writings, wkich show a genial humour, 
a), been compared to those of Dickens (1816— 

HACKNEY, London borough, adjacent to the river 
Lea, 3 m. NE. of St. Paul’s; returns three members 
of Parliament. 

HACO, or HAAKON, V., king of Norway from 1223 to 
1263; was defeated by Alexander III. of Scotland 
at Largs, and died at the Orkneys on his way home. 

HADDINGTON, the county town, on the Tyne, 17 m. 
KE. of Edinburgh ; has interesting ruins of an abbey 
church, called the ‘ ‘Lamp of Lothian,” a cruciform 
pile with a central tower, a corn exchange, Xc. ; 
was the birthplace of John Knox, Samuel Smiles, 
and Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
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HAECKEL q 
HADDINGTONSHIRE, or EAST LOTHIAN, a ti 

county of Scotland, on the E., fronting the E rirth, bh 
Forth and the North Sea, N. of Berwickshire ; 


the southern border lie the Lammermuir ‘Hills; th 
Tyne is the only river; considerable quan 
- coal and limestone are wrought, but agriculture 
' the chief industry, 64 per cent. of the land b 
under ee 
HADEN, SIR FRANCIS SEYMOUR, an etcher an 
writer on etching, born in London; was bred t 
medicine, and in 1857 became F.R.C.S.; in 1843 h 
took up etching; won medals in France, Americ 
and England for the excellency of his workmanship 
while his various writings largely contributed | t 
revive interest in the art; he was President of 
Society of Painters, and in 1894 a knighthood 
conferred upon him (1818-1910). 
HADES (lit. the Unseen), the dark abode of the sha e 
of the dead in the nether world, the cnieanill inte 
which, on the confines of the Western Ocenia 
unvisited by a single ray of the sun; originally the 
Ae ‘ea the nether world, and a synonym of Plu 
q.v 
HADFIELD, SIR ROBERT, British scientist, intimate 
connected with the steel indus of Sheffield; 
carried out much metallurgical research ; discoverer 
of manganese steel] (1859- ). z= 
HADITH, the Mohammedan Talmud, being a tradi- 
tional account of Mohammed’s sayings and doings ; 
forms a supplement to the Koran. 
HADJI, a Mohammedan who has made his Hadj ¢ 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and kissed the Black Stone of 
the Caaba (q.v.), thereby entitled to wear a @ Es)” 


turban; the term is also applied to pilgrims ‘to 
Jerusalem. 
HADLEIGH, an interesting old market-town Pi 


Suffolk, on the Bret, 94 m. W. of Ipswich; its cloth — 
trade dates back to 1331; Guthrum, the D 
king, died here in 889, and Dr. Rowland Taylor 
suffered martyrdom in 1555. Also a small parish 
of Essex, near the N. shore of the Thames estuary, 
87 m. E. of London, where in 1892 the Salvation 
Army planted a farm-colony. , 

HADLEY, JAMES, an American Greek scholar, and 
one of ‘the American committee on the revision of 
the New Testament (1821-1872). 

HADLEY, JOHN, natural philosopher; constructed an 
improved reflecting telescope, and invented @ 
quadrant which bears his name, though the honour 
of the invention has been assigned to others, Newton 
included (1682-1744). 

HADRAMAUT, a dry and healthy plateau in Arabia, 
extending along the coast from Aden to Cape 
Ras-al-Hadd, nominally a dependency of Turkey. 

HADRIAN (PUBLIUS ZXLIUS HADRIANUS), Roman 
emperor, born in Rome; distinguished 
under Trajan, his kinsman; was governor of Syria, 
and was proclaimed emperor by the army on 
Trajan’s death in A.D. 117; had troubles both at 
home and abroad on his accession, but, these settled, 
he devoted the last 18 years of his reign chiefly to 
the administration of affairs throughout the empire; 
visited Gaul in 120, whence he passed over to Britain, 
where he built the great wall from the Tyne to the 
Solway ; he was a Greek scholar, had a knowledge 
of Greek literature, encouraged industry, literature, 
and the arts, as well as reformed the laws (76-138). 

HAECKEL, ERNST HEINRICH, a German biologist, 
born in Potsdam; carried through his medical 
studies at Berlin and Vienna; early evinced an 
enthusiasm for zoology, and, after working for some 
time at Naples and Messina, in 1865 became pro- 
fessor of Zoology at Jena; here he spent a life of © 
unceasing industry, varied only by expeditions to ~ 
Arabia, India, Ceylon, and different parts of Europe 
in the prosecution of his scientific theories; he 4 
the first among German scientists to embrace 
apply the evolutionary theories of Darwin, and 
along these lines he produced several works of first- 
rate importance in biology; his great works on 


: 


ogical tree of animal life; his name is 
lated with far-reaching speculations on heredity, 
ual selection, and various problems of embryo- 
y; “The Natural History of Creation,” 
eatise on Morphology,” “The Evolution of 
2,” are amongst his more popular works (1834- 


i LOBIN, the substance giving the red colour 
tk blood of vertebrates, consisting of proteins 
and iron compounds; its function in the blood is 
oxygen capture. 
AFIZ, his real,name Mohammed Shams-ed-Din, 
he great lyric poet of Persia, born in Shiraz, where 
e spent his life; he has been called the Anacreon 
of Persia; his poetry is of a sensuous character, 
tho the images he employs are interpreted by 
some ip a supersensuous or mystical sense; Goethe 
composed a series of lyrics in imitation; the name 


Koran and the Hadith by heart (1320-1391). 

A f, a chemical element closely related to 
zirconium, discovered by Coster and Hevesy in 
1923; it was found to fill a gap in the periodic 
table (q.v.) corresponding to an element of atomic 
number 72. 

GAR, Sarah’s maid, of Egyptian birth, who became 
Begg the mother of Ishmael and of the 


ae 3 

GEDORN, FRIEDRICH VON, a German poet, born 

in Hamburg; was secretary to the English factory 

ae wrote fables, tales, and moral poems (1708- 

‘HAGEN, king of Burgundy ; the murderer of Siegfried 

in the “ Nibelungen Lied,” who is in turn killed by 

-_ Chriemhilda, Siegfried’s wife, with Siegfried’s sword. 

-HAGENAU, a town of Alsace-Lorraine, situated in the 

. Hagenau Forest, on the Moder, 21 m. NE. of Stras- 

burg; has two quaint old churches of the 12th and 

the 13th centuries respectively ; hops and wine are 
the chief articles of commerce. 

ENBACH, KARL, a German theologian, born in 
Basel, and professor there ; was a disciple of Schleier- 
macher; wrote a church history; is best known by 

his “‘ Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte,” or ‘“‘ History 

of Dogmas ”’ (1801-1874). 

HAGGADAH, a system of professedly traditional, 
mostly fanciful, amplifications of the historical and 
didactic, as distinct from the legal, portions of 
Jewish scripture; is a reconstructing and re- 
modelling of both history and dogma, for the 
Jews seem to have thought, though they were bound 
to the letter of the Law, that any amount of licence 
was allowed them in the treatment of history and 


dogma. 

HAGGAI, one of the Hebrew prophets of the Restora- 
tion (of Jerusalem and the Temple) after the 
Captivity, who, it would appear, had returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Joshua. Signs 
of the @ivine displeasure having appeared on account 
of the laggard spirit in which the Restoration was 
prosecuted by the people, this prophet was inspired 
to lift up his protest and rouse their patriotism, with 
the result that his appeal took instant effect, for in 
four years the work was finished and the Temple 
dedicated to the worship of Jehovah, as of old, in 
516 B.c.; his book is a record of the prophecies he 
delivered in that connection, and the style, though 
prosaic, is pure and clear. ; 

HAGGARD, SIR HENRY RIDER, born in Norfolk; 
after service in a civic capacity in Natal, and in 
partly civil and partly military service in the 
Transvaal, adopted the profession of literature ; 
first rose into popularity as author in 1885 by the 
publication of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” the promise 
of which was sustained in a measure by a series of 
subsequent novels beginning with “She” in 1887 
(1856-1925). 

HAGGIS, a Scottish dish, composed of the chopped 
lungs, heart, and liver of a sheep mixed with suet and 
oatmeal, seasoned with onions, pepper, salt, &c., 
and boiled in a sheep’s stomach. . 

HAGIOGRAPHA, the third division of the Jewish 
canon of scripture, which included the books of Job, 
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Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Esther, «Daniel, Chronicles,. Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. 


HAGUE, THE, the capital of the Netherlands, seat of 
the Court and of the Government, 15 m. NW. of 
Rotterdam and 2 m. from the North Sea; is hand- 
somely laid out, in spacious squares and broad 
streets, with stately buildings, statues, and winding 
canals beautifully fringed with lindens and spanned 
by many bridges ; has a fine picture-gallery, a royal 
library (200,000 vols.), archives rich in historical 
documents of rare value, an ancient castle, palace, 
and a Gothic church of the 14th century ; industries 
embrace cannon-foundries, copper and lead smelting, 
printing, &c.; it is connected by tramway with 
Scheveningen, a fashionable watering-place on the 
coast. It became famous for its conventions and 
peace conferences jn the early years of this century ; 
in 1899 the International Court of Arbitration was 
established there, and the town has also a magnificent 
Palace of Peace. 

‘. a German physician, the 
founder of Homceopathy (g.v.), born in Meissen ; 
established himself in practice in Dresden on 
orthodox lines and enjoyed a high regutation, but 
retired to revise the whole system of medicine in 
vogue, of which he had begun to entertain mis- 
givings, and by various researches and experiments 
came to the conclusion that the true principle of 
the healing art was similia similibus curantur, “ like 
things are cured by like,’’ which he announced as 
such to the medical world in 1796, and on which he 
proceeded to practise first in Leipzig and finally in 
Paris, where he died (1755-1843). 

HAIDEE, a beautiful Greek girl in Byron’s ‘‘ Don 
Juan,” who, falling in love with the hero and losing 
him, came to a tragic end. 

HAIDUK, or HAJDUK (i.e. cowherd), a name bestowed 
on a body of irregular infantry in Hungary who 
kept up a guerilla warfare in the 16th century 
against the Turks; in 1605 a stretch of territory 
on the left bank of the Theiss was conferred upon 
them, together with a measure of local government 
and certain other privileges; but in 1876 their 
territory was incorporated in the county of Hajdu; 
the name was in later times applied to the Hungarian 
infantry and to noblemen’s retainers. 

HAIG, 1ST EARL OF BEMERSYDE (Sir Douglas 
Haig), British general. Taking a commission in 
the 7th Hussars in 1885, he served in the Sudan and 
in the Boer War, where he was chief-of-staff to 
French. In 1914 he went to France with the British 
Expeditionary Force in command of the 1st Army 
Corps, and in January, 1915, he was given command 
of the Ist Army. He succeeded French in command 
of the British forces on the western front in 
December, 1915, working first with Joffre, then 
with Nivelle, and in 1918, when the German offensive 
was launched, he was nearly retired owing to 
differences with the Government. Foch was placed 
as supreme general of the Allied forces, and with 
Haig giving him loyal support the war was ended in 
the autumn with an attack on the Hindenburg line. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1919, founded the 
British Legion (¢.v.), and devoted the rest of his life 
to the welfare of ex-servicemen (1861-1928). 

HAILES, LORD, (Sir David Dalrymple) Scottish 
judge and antiquary, born in Edinburgh; was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1748, and raised to the 
bench in 1768; ten years later he became a justiciary 
lord; he devoted his vacations to literary pursuits, 
and a series of valuable historical works came from 
his pen, which include,‘‘ Annals of Scotland from 
Malcolm III. to Robert 1.” and “ Annals of Scotland 
from Robert I. to the Accession of the House of 
Stuart,” ‘“‘ A Discourse on the Gowrie Conspiracy,” 

&c. (1726-1792). 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, lies 2 m. SE. of Hertford; 
was founded in 1806 by the East India Company 
as a training institution for their cadets, and was 
in use till 1858, when the company ceased to exist ; 
in 1862 it was converted into a public school. 

HAILSHAM, iST BARON (Sir Douglas Hogg), British 
politician and lawyer. Attorney-General in 1922 
and 1924, he was made Lord Chancellor in 1928, an 
office he held till the defeat of the Conservative 
Government in 1929 (1872- ds 
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HAINAULT. a southern province of Belgium, bordering 

¥ France, between W. Flanders and Namur; the 

. and W. is occupied by fertile plains; the Forest 
of Ardennes extends into the S., where also are the 
richest coalfields of Belgium; iron and lead are 
wrought also; the chief rivers are the Scheldt, 
Sambre, Dender, and Haine; textiles, porcelain, 
and we goods are manufactured; Mons is the 
capital. 

HAKIM, or HAKEM, a Mohammedan name for a 
ruler, a physician, or a wise man. 

BEN ALLAH, or BEN HASHEM, surnamed 
MOKANNA (i.e. the Veiled or the One-Eyed); the 
founder of a religious sect in Khorassan, Persia, in 
the 8th century ; he pretended to be God incarnate, 
and wore over his face a veil to shroud, as his 
followers believed, the dazzling radiance of his 
countenance, but in reality to hide the loss of an 
eye, incurred in earlier years when he had served 
as a comsnon soldier; the sect was after fierce 
fighting suppressed by the Caliph, and Hakim is 
said to have flung himself into a vessel of powerfully 
corrosive acid in the hope that, his body being 
destroyed, a belief in his translation to heaven might 
spread among his followers; the story of Hakim is 
told in Moore’s “‘ Lalla Rookh.” 

HAKLUYT, RICHARD, English author; was educated 
at Oxford, and became chaplain to the English 
embassy in Paris; wrote on historical subjects ; his 
principal work, published in_ 1589, “ Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation by Land and Sea,” a work which, 
detailing as it does the great deeds of Englishmen, 
particularly on the sea, has borne very considerable 
fruit in English life and literature since (1552-1616). 

HAKODATE, one of the open ports of Yezo in Japan, 
with a large harbour and considerable export trade. 

HAL, a town of Belgium, 9 m. SW. from Brussels; 
noted for its 14th-century church, which contains a 
black wooden image of the Virgin credited with 
miraculous powers, and resorted to by pilgrims. 

HALACHA, the Jewish law as developed into validity 
by the decisions of the Scribes, on the basis of 
inferential reasoning or established custom ; it was 
of higher authority than the law as written, though 
not held valid till sanctioned by a majority of the 
doctors. ; ; 

HALBERSTADT, an interesting old town in Prussian 
Saxony, 30 m. SW. of Magdeburg; the 13th- 
century cathedral is a fine specimen of Pointed 
Gothic, and the Church of Our Lady, a 12th-century 
structure, is in the Byzantine style; its industries 
embrace gloves, cigars, machines and sugar. 

HALCYON DAYS, days of peace, happiness, and 
prosperity, properly the seven days before and the 
seven after the winter Solstice, days of quiet, during 
which thé halcyon, or kingfisher, is fabled to be 
breeding. k 

HALDANE, 1ST VISCOUNT, British politician. The 
son of a Scottish lawyer, he was called to the bar in 
1879, became a Q.C. in 1890, and having entered 
Parliament in 1888 as a Liberal he was made 
Secretary for War in 1905, in which capacity he 
founded the Territorials (q.v.). In 1912 he became 
Lord Chancellor, retiring on the formation of the 
Coalition of 1915. When the Labour Government 
of 1924 was formed he again took office as Lord 

cellor (1856-1928). « 

HALDANE, ROBERT, born in London, and JAMES, 
born in Dundee, brothers; entered the English 
navy, and after distinguishing themselves in it, left 
the service, and devoted their time and their wealth 
to evangelistic labours and the building of taber- 
nacles,” as they were called, for religious worship, 
in connection eventually with the Baptist body; 
they both contributed to theological literature in 
the Calvinistic interest ; Robert died in 1842, being 
born in 1764, and James in 1851, being born in 1768. 

HALE, GEORGE ELLERY, American astronomer, 
director of the Mount Wilson observatory ; carried 
out much research in all branches of astronomy and 


astrophysics (1868- ie 
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the bar; as he held aloc 
king and commons, his services as advoca 

requisition by both parties, and in 1653 
raised to the bench by Cromwell; on the 
the Protector he declined to receive his comm 
anew from Richard Cromwell, and favoured 
return of Charles; after the Restoration he 
made Chief Baron of the Exchequer and knigh 
in 1671 he was created Lord Chief Justice; charge 
of “ tr ” have been made against him, bu 
his integrity as a lawyer has never been impugnec 


(1609-1676). ‘oO 
, ALEXANDER OF, a scholastic philosopher, 

surnamed ‘“* Doctor Irrefragabilis,”” who flourishec 
8 the 13th century; author of “Summa 
ogi.” . 

HALES, STEPHEN, scientist, born in Bekesbourne, 
Kent; became a Fellow of Cambridge in 1702; 
took holy orders, and in 1710 settled down in th 
curacy of Teddington, Middlesex; science was hi 
ruling passion, and his “ Vegetable Staticks” is 
the first work to broach a true morphology of plants; 
his papers on ventilation led to a widespread 
reform in prison ventilation, and his method of 
collecting gases greatly furthered the work of 
subsequent chemists (1677-1761). 7 

HALEVY, JACQUES FRANCOIS FLIAS, a French 
operatic composer, born in Paris; became a pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire; wrote a large number 
of operas, of which “‘ La Juive” and “ L’£clair” 
were the best, and enjoyed a European reputation 
(1799-1862). 

HALEVY, JOSEPH, French Orientalist and traveller, 
born in Adrianople; his most notable work 


» 
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he wa 


NeU 


in search of Sabzean inscriptions, no European 


having traversed that land since 4.D. 24; the result — 
was a most valuable collection of 800 inscriptions, — 
&c.; his works are numerous, and deal with various — 


branches of Oriental study (1827-1908). 


HALIBURTON, THOMAS CHANDLER, Nova Scotian 
judge and author, born in Windsor, Nova Scotia; — 
was called to the bar in 1820, and soon after was — 
elected a member of the House of Assembly; in © 


1840 he became Judge of the Supreme Court, and 


two years later retired to England, where, in 1869, 


he entered Parliament; he wrote several books 


bearing on Nova Scotia and aspects of colonial life, 
but is best known as the author of “‘ Sam Slick?’ | 


Yankee clockmaker, peripatetic philosopher, wit, 
and dispenser of ‘‘ soft sawder "’ (1796-1865). 


HALICARNASSUS, a Greek city, and the chief of © 
Caria, in Asia Minor, on the sea-coast opposite a 4 
e- gs 


island of Cos, the birthplace of Herodotus; 
eg) ey the tomb of Mausolus, called the Mauso- 
eum (g.%.). 


ON HILL, an eminence in Northumberland, — 
on the Tweed, 2 m. from Berwick, the seene of @ | 
bloody battle in 1338 between the English and | 


Scots, to the defeat of the latter. 

HALIFAX, (1) a prosperous manufacturing town, iD 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, situated amid sur- 
rounding hills on the Hebble, 48 m. SW. of York; 
the staple industries are carpet and worsted manu- 
facturing, the carpet works being the largest in the 
world; cotton, merinos, and damasks are also 
woven and dyed. (2) Capital of Nova Scotia; the 
naval and military headquarters of the British in 
North America, and the chief port in East Canada; 
is situated near the head of Chebucto Bay, which 
forms a magnificent harbour; a citadel and masked 
batteries defend the town; it is an important 
railway and shipping terminus and coaling station; 
its graving-dock 4s the largest in America; it is the 
seat of Dalhousie University. 

HALIFAX, CHARLES MONTAGUE, EARL OF, & 
celebrated Whig statesman, born in Horton, North- 
amptonshire; a clever skit on Dryden’s “ Hind 
and Panther,” entitled ‘“‘The Town and Country 
Mouse.”’ written in collaboration with Prior after 
he had left Cambridge, brought him some reputation 
as a wit: in 1688 he entered the Convention Parlia- 


was | 
done in Yemen, which he crossed during 1869-1870 © 


im 

the accession of George I. he came back to power 
” —— Minister, and received an earldom (1661- 
HALIFAX, GEOHGE SAVILLE, MARQUIS OF, a 
noted statesman who played a prominent part in the 
changing politics of Charles L1.’s and James I1.’s 
re and whose apparently vacillating conduct 
won the epithet of “Trimmer”; he was an 
orator of brilliant powers and imbued with patriotic 
motives, and through his various changes may be 
seen a real desire to serve the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, but he was never a reliable party 
man; on the abdication of James II. he, as President 
of the Convention Parliament, proffered the crown 
to William of Orange; he rose through successive 
titles to be a marquis in 1682; his writings, chief 
of which is “ Character of a Trimmer” (practically 
a defence of his own life), are marked by a pungent 
wit and graceftil persuasiveness (circ. 1630-1695). 
HALIFAX, 2ND VISCOUNT, the British peer who for 
fifty years led the High Church party and who was 
@ prime mover in the Malines conversations (q.v.) for 
restoring unity with Rome (1839- 3 

BASIL, explorer and miscellaneous writer, 
born in Edinburgh, son of Sir James Hall of Dun- 
glass, a noted chemist and geologist; rose to be 
@ post-captain in the navy, and in 1816 made a 
voyage of discovery on the coast of the Corea and 
the Great Loo Choo Islands, his account of which 
forms a fascinating and highly popular book of 
travel; during 1820-1822 he commanded the 
Conway on the W. coast of South America, and his 
published journals covering that period of Spain’s 
struggle with her colonies are of considerable 
historical value; “ Travels in North America in 
1827-1828 ” is an entertaining record of travel; was 
also author of some tales, &c.; he died insane 

(1788-1844). 
HALL, CHARLES, American chemist, inventor of the 
electrical process for the preparation of aluminium 
(1863-1914). 
S FRANCIS, Arctic explorer, born in 
Rochester, New Hampshire; the mystery sur- 
rounding Franklin’s fate awakened his interest in 
Arctic exploration, and during 1860-1862 he headed 
a search party, and again in 1864-1869; during the 
latter time he lived amongst the Eskimo, and 
returned with many interesting relics of Franklin’s 
ill-fated expedition; in 1871 he made an un- 
succes#ul attempt to reach the North Pole, and died 
at Thank God Harbour in Greenland; he published 
accounts of his expeditions (1821-1871). 

SIR EDWARD MARSHALL, English criminal 
lawyer, who was called to the bar in 1883, and who 
from 1900 till his death took part in nearly every 
murder trial of importance. For some years he sat 
in the House of Commons, and was knighted in 1917 
(1858-1927). 

or HALLE, EDWARD, English lawyer and 
historian, born in London; studied law at Gray’s 
Inn; in 1540 he became one of the judges of the 
Sheriff’s Court; his fame rests on his history, “‘ The 
Union of the Two Noble Families of Lancaster and 
Yorke,” a work which sheds a flood of light on 
contemporary events, and is, moreover, a noble 
specimen of English prose (1499-41547). 

HALL, JOSEPH, bishop, first of Exeter and then of 
Norwich, born in Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; was accused 
of favouring Puritanism, and incurred the enmity 
of Laud; was sent to the Tower for joining 12 pre- 
lates who had protested against certain laws passed 
in Parliament during their enforced absence from 
the House; being released on bail, he returned to 
Norwich, and was persecuted by the Puritans, who 


early instances 
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HALL, ROBER' 


HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS 


lundered his house and spoiled the cathedral; was 
= author of a set of poliéical satires and of “* Medita- 
tions,” in lish literature of an 


6). 
T, an eminent Baptist 


listry Bristol, and ended it there after a 
pastorate in Cambridge; was an intimate friend 
of Sir James Mackintosh (1764-1831). 

SAMUEL CARTER, founder and editor of the 
Art Journal, born at Geneva Barracks, co, Water- 
ford; was for a time a gallery reporter; succeeded 
Campbell, the poet, as editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, and after other journalistic work started 
in 1839 the Art Journal, which he continued to edit 
for upwards of 40 years; in 1880 he received a 
civil-list pension (1800-1889) ; his wife, Anna Maria 
Fielding, was in bgr day a popular and voluminous 
writer of novels and short tales (1800-1881). 

a HUR HENRY, eldest son of the 
succeeding, the early friend of Tennyson, who died 
suddenly at Vienna, to the bitter grief of his father 
and of his friend, whose ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ is adong 
elegy over his loss (1811-1833). : 

» HENRY, English historian, bor; in Windsor, 
of which his father was a canon; bred for the bar; 
was one of the first contributors to the Edinburgh 

iew ; was the author of three great works, ‘‘ The 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages,”’ published 
in 1818; ‘‘ The Constitutional History of England 
from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II.,”’ published in 1827; and the “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,’ published 
in 1838; “ was the first,’ says Stopford Brooke, 
** to write history in this country without prejudice ”’ 
(1777-1859). 

LE, a flourishing city in Prussian Saxony, on the 
Saale, 20 m. NW. of Leipzig; has a splendid 
university attended by upwards of 1500 students, 
with a library of over 220,000 vols., and some fine old 
Gothic churches, medica) institutes, hospitals, &c.; it 
is an important railway centre, and is famed for its 
saltworks. 


HALLE, SIR CHARLES, an eminent pianist, born in 


Hagen, in Westphalia; in 1848 he came to England, 
with a reputation already gained at Paris, and 
settled down in Manchester; his fine orchestra, 
which from year to year visited the important 
cities of the kingdom, did a great work in popular- 
ising classical music and educating the public taste 
in its regard; in 1888 he was knighted (1819-1895). 
His wife, née Wilhelmine Néruda, a violinist of rare 
talent, born in Brinn, in Moravia, appeared first 
in Vienna when only seven years old; in 1864 she 
married Normann, a Swedish composer, and in 1885 
became the wife of Sir Charles. 


HALLECK, HENRY WAGER, an American general; 


distinguished himself on the side of the North in 

the Civil War, and was promoted to be commander- 

in-chief ; was author of ‘“‘ Elements of Military Art 
2 


and Science ”’ (1815-1872). 
HA 


LLEL, name given to Psalms cxiii.—cxviii., chanted 
by the Jews at their great annual festivals. 


HALLER, ALBRECHT, VON, a celebrated anatomist, 


physiologist, botanist, physician, and poet, born in 
Bern; professor of Medicine at Gottingen; author 
of works in all these departments; took a keen 
interest in al] the movements and questions of the 
day, literary and political, as well as scientific; was 
a voluminous author and writer (1708-1777). 


HALLEY, EDMUND, astronomer and mathematician, 


born near London; detgrmined the rotation of the 
sun from the spots on its surface, and the position 
of 350 stars; discovered in 1680 the great comet 
called after his name, which appeared again in 
1825; was entrusted with the publication of his 
** Principia ’’ by Sir Isaac Newton; made researches 
on the orbits of comets, and was appointed in 1719 
astronomer-royal (1656-1742). 


HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, JAMES ORCHARD, a cele- 


brated Shakespearean scholar and antiquary, born 
in Chelsea; studied at Cambridge; his love for 
literary antiquities manifested itself at an early 
age, and his research in ballad literature and folk- 
lore, &c., had gained him election as Fellow to the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies at the early age 


HALL-MARK 280 HAMILTON 
of #20; Gores himself more particularly to Shake- German : si on the Elbe, 75 
in 1848 ubliched famous “‘ Outlines of the North or and 177 NW. of Berlin; wa 
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fullness we tail with successive eciitians, and remains fifth commercial city of the world ; town | 
thes most authoritative account of Shakespeare’s intersected by the new at or 


life we have; his “ Dictionary of Archaic and 

Provincial Words ” is also a work of wide scholar- 

ship; having succeeded in 1872 to the property of 

hg fafhoc in: law, Thomas illipps, he added 
hillipps to his own surname (1820-1889). 

MARK, an official mark or attestation of the 
genuineness of gold and silver articles. 

WE’EN, the eve of All Saints’ Day, October 31, 
which it was customary, in Scotland particularly, 
to observe with ceremonies of a _ superstitious 
character, presumed to have the power of eliciting 
certain interesting secrets of fate from wizard spirits 
of the earth and air, allowed,,yas believed, in that 
brief space, to rove about and be accessible to the 
influence of the charms employed. 

ENS, name given to the elements fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which combine with 
netals, forming substances"similar to common salt; 
the name halogen means “ salt-producer.’”’ 

HALS, FRANZ, an eminent Dutch portrait-painter, 
born in Antwerp; is considered to be the founder 
of the Dutch school of genre-painting ; his portraits, 
of which the ‘‘ Laughing Cavalier’ is the most 
famous, are full of life and vigour; Vandyck alone 
among his contemporaries was considered his 
superior (1580-1666). 

HALSBURY, HARDINGE STANLEY GIFFORD, EARL, 
Lord Chancellor-of England, born in London; called 
to the bar in 1850, he was Solicitor-General in the 
last Disraeli Government; entered Parliament in 
1877, and in 1885 was raised to the peerage and 
made Lord Chancellor, a position he held in successive 
Conservative Governments (1825-1921). 

HALYBURTON, THOMAS, Scottish divine, known as 
“Holy Halyburton,’’ born in Dupplin, near Perth; 
was minister of Ceres, in Fife, and from 1710 pro- 
fessor of Divinity in St. Andrews; was the author 
of several widely-read religious works (1674-1712). 

HAM, a son of Noah, and the Biblical] ancestor of the 
southern dark races of the world as known to the 
ancients. 

HAM, a town in the dep. of Somme, France, 70 m. NE. 
of Paris, with a fortress, used as a State prison, in 
Morr Louis Napoleon was confined from 1840 to 

46. 
AN, an ancient Persian town, at the foot of 
Mount Elwend, 160 m, SW. of Teheran, is an im- 
portant entrepét of Persian trade, and has flourishing 


tanneries: it is believed to stand on the site of 
Ecbatana (q¢.v.). 
HAMADRYAD, a wood-nymph identified with a 


orig a tree that was born with it and that died 

with it. 

HAMADRYAD, the giant cobra of India, also found 
in southern China and the Philippines; sometimes 
attains a length of 12 ft., is highly venomous, and 
ophiophagus; yellowish in colour, with black 
banded markings. 

HAMAH, the Hamathb of the Bible, an ancient city of 
Syria, on the Orontes, 110 m. NE. of Damascus; 
manufactures silk, cotton, and weollen fabrics; 
is one of the oldest cities of the world; has some 
trade with the Bedouins in woollen stuffs; during 
the Macedonian dynasty it was known as Epiphania ; 
in 1812 Burckhardt discovered stones in it with 
Hittite inscriptions. 

HAMAN, an enemy of the Jews in Persia, who per- 
suaded the king to decree the destruction of them 
against a particular day, but whose purpose was 
defeated by the reversal of the sentence of doom. 

HAMANN, JOHANN GEORG, a German thinker and 
writer, born tn Kénigsberg; a man of genius, whose 
ideas were appreciated by such a man as Goethe, and 
whose writings deeply influenced the views of 
Herder (1730-1788). 

HAMBOURG, MARK, British pianist. Born in 
Russia and studying in Vienna, he came to England 
after a successful début in Moscow and became a 
naturalised British subject (1879- Ie 

HAMBURG, a small German State which includes 
the city of Hamburg and suburbs, and Bergedorf, 
and Cuxhaven; the city, the chief emporium of 
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canals, 

since 16se.¢ is spaciously laid out; the town li 
a fine building, contains 400, 000 volumes 
principal manufactures embrace cigar-mé 
illing, brewing and sugar-refining. 
HAMOL GUSTAV, British a One of the 
pioneers of flying in this country, he won the Brook- 
lands to Brighton race in 1911, and the Aerial Derk é 
in 1912; he was lost in the Channel while flying — 

from Paris to London two years later (1889-1914), 

; @ quaint old Prussian town and fe 3 
in the province of Hanover, situated at the junetic on 
of the Hamel] with the Weser, 25 nm. SW. of Hanover 
city ; associated with the legend of the Pied Piper ; | 
a fine chain bridge spans the Weser; 
are prosperous iron, paper, and leather, worl 


breweries, &c. 

KIN, or HAMMERLEIN, the paternal name 
of Thomas & Kempis (¢.v.). 
ROBERT, Austrian poet, born in 

Kirchberg in the Forest, Lower Austria; his health 

gave way while teaching at Trieste, and, while for 

upwards of 30 years an invalid in bed, he devoted 
himself to poetical composition; his fame rests 
chiefly on his satirical epics and lyric compositions, 
among the former “‘ The King of Iron,” “‘ The Seven 
Deadly Sins,”’ and ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” and among 
the latter ‘Venus in Exile” (1830-1889). : 

HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT, English critic, 
particularly of art; edited the Portfolio, an art 
magazine; author “of a story of life in France 
entitled ‘‘ Marmorne,” and of a volume of essays 
entitled ‘‘ The Intellectual Life ’’ (1834-1894). 

AR B A, a Carthaginian general and one 
of the greatest, the father of Hannibal, commanded 
in Sicily, and held his ground there against the 
Romans for six years; concluded a peace with 
them and ended the First Punic War; invaded 
Spain with a view to invade Italy by the Alps, and 
after gaining a footing there fell in battle; had 
his son with him, a boy of nine, and made him 
swear upon the altar before he died eternal enmity 
to Rome; d. 229 B.o. 

HAMILTON, a town of Lanarkshire, on the Clyde, 
10 m. SE. of Glasgow ; mining is the chief industry. 
Also a city of Canada, on Burlington Bay, at-the 
west end of Lake Ontario, 40 m. SW. of Toronto; 
is an important railway centre, and has manufactories 
of iron, cotton, and woollen g¢ : 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, American soldier and 
statesman, born in West Indies; entered the 
American army, fought in the War of Independence, 
became commander-in-chief, represented New 
York State in Congress, contributed by his essays 
to the favourable reception of the federal constitu- 
tion, and under it did good service on behalf of his 
erie : was mortally wounded in a duel (1757- 
1804 

HAMILTON, ELIZABETH, novelist and essayéest, born, 
of Scottish parentage, in Belfast; is remembered 
for her early advocacy of the higher education of 
women and for her faithful pictures of lowly Scottish 
life; ‘‘ Letters of a Hindoo Rajah ’’ and ‘“‘ Modern 
Philosophers ”’ were clever skits on the prevailing 
scepticism and republicanism of the time; ‘ The 
Cottagers of Glenburnie”’ is her best novel (1758- 
1816). 

HAMILTON, EMMA, LADY, née Amy Lyon or “ Hart,” 
born in Ness, Cheshire, a lakourer’s daughter; 
appeared as the Lady in the charlatan Graham’s 
“Temple of Health,’’ London; became the mother 
of two illegitimate children, and subsequently was 
under the protection of the Hon. Charles Greville 
and of his uncle air Wm. Hamilton, whose wife she 
became in 1791 * her notorious intimacy with Lord 
Nelson began in 1798, and in 1801 their daughter 
Horatia was born; although left a widow with a 
goodly fortune, she fel] into debt and died in poverty 
(1763-1815). 

HAMILTON, SIR IAN STANDISH, British generale 
He entered the Gordon Highlanders in 1873, served 
in the Afghan War of 1878, the Boer War of 1881, 
in the Nile, Burma, Chitral, and Tirah campaigns, 


returned 
f the same year (1527) and 
llowing year he was bu at the 


in ; his eager and 
nature and love of knowledge, together 
yrdom, have served to invest 


interest (circ. 1504-1528). 


to & ys Tea-Table Miscellany; became 
- imvolved in the second Jacobite rising and fled to 
France; subsequently he was permitted to return 
and take possession of his father’s estate of Bangour, 
near Uphall; his collected poems include the 
beautiful and pathetic ballad, “‘The Braes of 


Yarrow ” (1704-1754). 
TON, SIR distinguished philo- 
sopher of the Scottish school, born in Glasgow; 
studied there and in Oxford with distinction; con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, having previously 
published “* Discussions in Philosophy”; in 1836 
he became proiessor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University, in which capacity he exercised 
a great influence in the domain of philosophic 
speculation; his lectures were published after his 
death; his system was attacked by John Stuart 
Mill, and criticised in part by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, 
(1788-1856). 

ON, SIR WILLIAM ROWAN, an eminent 
mathematician, born in Dublin; such was his 
precocity that at 13 he was versed in thirteen 
languages, and by 17 was an acknowledged master 
in mathematical science; while yet an wunder- 
graduate at Trinity College, Dublin, he was appointed 
in 1827 professor of Astronomy in Dublin University, 
and Astronomer-Royal of Ireland ; his mathematical 
works and treatises, of the most original and a far- 
reaching character, brought him a European 
reputation, and embraced his ‘*‘ Theory of Systems 
of Rays,” “‘ A General Method in Dynamics,” and 
the invention of ‘‘ Quaternions’”’; he was knighted 
in 1835 (1805-1865). 

HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM, a system of teaching 
languages by interlinear translation. 

German Orientalist and historian, born 
in Gratz; author of a “ History of the Ottoman 
Empire ” (1774-1856). 

HAMMERFEST, the most northerly town in Europe; 
is situated on the barren island of Kvalo, and is 
the port of the Norwegian province of Finmark ; 
fishing is the staple industry; during two months 
in summer the sun never sets. 

a London municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough on the N. side of the Thames, west 
of Fulham. 

HAMMOND, HENRY, English divine, born in Chertsey ; 
suffered as an adherent of the royal cause, being 
chaplain to Charles I.; author of “‘ Paraphrase and 
Annotations of the New Testament ”’ (1605-1660). 

HAMPDEN, JOHN, a famous English statesman and 

patriot, cousin to Oliver Cromwell, born in London ; 

passed through Oxford and studied law at the Inner 

Temple; subsequently he settled down on his 

father’s estate, and in 1621 entered Parliament, 

joining the opposition; he came first into conflict 
with the king by refusing to contribute to a general 
loan levied by Charles, and subsequently became 
famous by his resistance to the ship-money tax, 
he was a member of the Sho#t Parliament, and 
played a prominent part in the more eventful 
transactions of the Long Parliament; an attempt 
on Charles’s part to seize Hampden and four other 
members precipitated the Civil War; he took an 
active part in organising the Parliamentary forces, 
and proved himself a brave and skilful general in 
the field; he fell mortally wounded while opposing 
Prince Rupert in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field; 
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HANDEL 


historians unite tolling his nobility of ¢! 
Haicomanahip, and shlouinded atrioti 1304" 


HAMPDEN, DICKSON, theologian and bishop, 
Soa ee ee Talon ef eel 


Mary’s Hall, and became bishop of Hereford in 1847 
(1793-1868). 


LE, RICHAR: 
HAMPSHIRE, or abbrev. HANTS, a county of §&. 


England, fronting the English Channel between 
Dorset on the W.. and Sussex on the E,; in the 
NE. are the “rolling Downs,” affording excellent 
sheep pasturage, while the SW. is largely occupied 
by the New Forest; the Test, Itchen, and Avon 
are principal rivers flowing to the S.; besides the 
usual cereals, hops are raised, while Hampgnire 
bacon and honey are celebrated ; Winchester is the 
county town, while Southampton, Portsmouth, and 
Seaport are the chief trading and manufacturing 
centres. 


HAMPSTEAD, a municipal] and parliamentary borough, 


a hilly and bright district, 4 m. NW. of London; 
is a popular place of resort with Londoners, and 
contains many fine suburban residences; beyond 
the village is the celebrated Heath; many literary 
associations are connected with the place; the 
famous Kit-Cat Club of Steele and Addison’s time 
is now a private house on the Heath; here lived 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Romney, and Constable. 
ON, a village of Middlesex, on the Thames, 
15 m. SW. of London; in the vicinity is Hampton 
Court Palace, a royal residence down to George II.’s 
time, which was built originally by Wolsey, who 
presented it to Henry VIII.; in William III.’s 
time considerable alterations were made under the 
guidance of Wren; there is a fine picture-gallery 
and gardens; it is now occupied by persons of good 
family in reduced circumstances; the Hampton 
Court Conference to settle ecclesiastical differences 
took place here in 1604 under the presidency of 
James I., the decisions at which proved unsatis- 
factory to the Puritan members of it; it was here, 
too, at the suggestion of Dr. Reynolds, that the 
authorised version of the Bible was undertaken, 

» KNUT, Norwegian writer and farmer. He 
had no education, spent some years in the United 
States, and then settled in Norway. ‘“* Hunger,” 
“Pain,” and ‘‘ The Growth of the Soil”, are his 
best-known works (1859- ) 


HANAU, a Prussian town in Hesse-Nassau, at the 


junction of the Kinzig and the Main, 11 m. NE. of 
Frankfurt ; is celebrated for its jewellery and gold 
and silver work, and is otherwise a busy manu- 


facturing town ; it is the birthplace of the brothers 
Grimm 


HANCOCK, WINFIELD SCOTT, a noted American 


general, born near Philadelphia; he had already 
graduated and served with distinction in the 
Mexican War, when, on the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he received a commission as brigadier-general 
of volunteers; he led a heroic charge at Fredericks- 
burg, and in 1864 his gallant conduct in many a 
hard-fought battle was rewarded by promotion to a 
major-generalship in the regular army; subse- 
quently he held important commands in the depart- 
ments of Missouri, Dakota, &c., and in 1880 un- 
successfully opposed Gairfield for the Presidency 
(1824-1886). 


HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK, musical composer, 


born in Halle; distinguished for his musical ability 
from his earliest years; was sent to Berlin to study 
when he was 14; began his musical career as a 
violinist at Hamburg in 1703; produced his first 
opera in 1704; spent six years in Italy, devoting 
himself to his profession the while; came, on 
invitation, to England in 1710, where, being well 
received, he resolved to remain, and where, for 
nearly fifty years, he added to his fame by his 
diligence as a composer; he produced a number of 
operas and oratorios; among the latter may be 
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HANDLEY PAGE 


ted pee eo “e ” his oe Samson,” an ae all 
i pre-eminently the “ Messiah" his 
(1685-1759). 


Maceabeus," 
t f 1 bi used b the 
HANDLEY PAGE, @ typo of large biplane used by the 


War; the om of the aeroplane was maedified or 
paaeaiiaer- purposes after the war; was de- 
‘Frederick Handley Page, C.B.B. 

G-CHOW, a Chinese town, a treaty-port since the 
war with conan is at the mouth of the Tsien-tang 
at the entrance of the Imperial] Canal, 110 m. SW. 
of Shanghai; it is an important literary, religious, 
and commercial centre ; has flourishing silk factories, 
and is noted for its gold and silver ware. 

HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON, THE, one of 
the seven wonders of the world, had an area of four 
acres, formed a square, and were a series of terraces 
supported by aged sloping vel ont like a pyramid 
and seeming to hang in air; they are ascribed to 
Semiramis or, by others, to Nebuchadnezzar. 

HANIF, name given to a Mohammedan or an Arab 
of rigidly monotheistic belief. 

W, a Chinese river-port, at the confluence of 
the Han and Yangtsze Rivers; it is properly an 
extension of the large towns Wu-chang and Han- 
yang; there is a considerable amount of shipping ; 


tea is the principal article of export, and a large | 


trade is carried on with the inland provinces. The 
foreign settlement was surrendered in 1927. 

HANLEY, a busy manufacturing town in the “ Pot- 
teries,”” 18 m. N. of Stafford; with collieries and 
ironworks in the neighbourhood. 

HANMER, SIR TH . Speaker of the House of 
Commons; elected in 1713, discharged the duties 
of the office with conspicuous impartiality; pub- 
lished an edition of Shakespeare (1677-1746). 

HANNAY, » @ novelist and critic, born in 
Dumfries ; ; spent his boyhood in the navy, on 
quitting which he settled in London and took to 
letters; was for a time editor of the Edinburgh 
Courant, a Tory paper, and subsequently consul at 
Barcelona, where he died ; was author of two novels 
of sea life and some volumes of literary criticism 
(1827-1873). 

HANNAY, REV. JAMES OWEN, British novelist who 
writes under the pen name of George A. Birmingham, 
Made a canon of Dublin in 1912, he has written 
several novels, largely about Ireland, in a humorous 
vein, and also plays (1865-__). 

HANNIBAL, the great Carthaginian general, son of 
Hamilcar (q.v.); learned the art of war under his 

- father in Spain; subjugated all Spain south of the 
iibro by the capture of the Roman allied city of 
Saguntum, which led to the outbreak of the Second 
Punic War and his leading his army through hostile 
territory over the Pyrenees and the Alps into Italy ; 
defeated the Romans in succession at the Ticinus, 
the Trebia, and Lake Trasimenus, to the extirpation 
of the army sent against him: passed the Apennines 
and descended into Apulia, where, after being 
harassed by the tantalising policy of Fabius Maximus, 
he met the Romans at Cann in 216 B.o. and inflicted 
on them crushing defeat, retiring after this into 
winter quarters at Capua, where his soldiers became 
demoralised ; he next season began to experience a 
succession of reverses, which ended in the evacuation 
of Italy and the transfer of the seat of war to Africa, 
where Hannibal was met by Scipio on the field of 
Zama in 201 B.o. and defeated; he afterwards 
joined Antiochus, king of Syria, who was at war 
with Rome, but on that monarch’s defeat he fled 
to Prusias, king of Bithynia, where, when his 
surrender was demanded, he ended his life by taking 
poison (247-183 B.c.). : 

HANNINGTON, JAMES, first bishop of . Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, born in Hurstpierpoint, Sussex ; 
was ordained in 1873 after passing through Oxford, 
and in 1882 undertook missionary work in Uganda, 
under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society ; 
his health breaking down when he had gone as far 
as Victoria Nyanza, he returned home ; but two 
years later, as bishop, he entered upon his duties at 
Frere Town, near Mombasa ;. in the following year 
he was killed by natives when making his way to the 
mission station at Rubaga, in Uganda (1847-1885). 

HANNO, the name of several eminent Carthaginians, 
one of whom, surnamed the Great, was a persistent 


opponent of the Barcine faction, 


Sth ‘oan va vovage P 
piogh gow 


was 4. 
B.C., I a rounc 


an 

eriplus 
aaa. fe sine 1866, fo 
an |. aanen En Gaeeaes gt 
bbe halia to the North Sea, between Hollar 

the and Saxony on the E. ; ‘ 
watered by the Elbe, W: 
are the Harz Mountains 


moors ; agriculture and cattle-rearing are, ho i 
the chief industries, while we minerals of the E 
are extensively wrought; in 1714 Cooney uc 
second Elector of Hanover, succeeded Anne on t 
English throne as her nearest Protestant kinsmai 
and till 1837 the dual rule was maintained, Hanc 
meanwhile in 1814 having been made a kingde om 
in 1837 the Hanoverian crown passed to the Duke; 
Cumberland, Queen Victoria, as a womah, b 
ineligible ; in 1866 the kingdom was nana 
annexed by Prussia. 

HANOVER, the capital of the above province, 
situated on the Leine, 78 m. SE. of Bremen; : 
consists of an old and a new portion; presents a 
handsome appearance, and its many fine buildings 
include the royal library (170,000 vols.), the Kestner — 

useum, several palaces and art-galleries, We. ; it 
is the centre of the North German railway system, — 
and its many industries embrace iron-works, the 
manufacture of pianos, tobacco ani linen. y 

SARD, record of the proceedings and debates 
in the British Parliament, published by the printe 
Hansard, the founder of the firm being 
Hansard, a printer of Norwich, who came to to Lond on 
in 1770 asa compositor, and su ed as proprie 1 . 
of the business in which he was a workman; d. 1828 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE, a combination of towns in 
North-western Germany for the mutual protectio 
of their commerce against the pirates of the Baltic 
and the mutual defence of their liberties 
the encroachments of neighbouring princes; 
dates from 1241, and flourished for several centuri 


numbered at one time 64 towns, and p 
fleets and armies, an exchequer, and a gove 
of their own; the League dwindled down am 
the Thirty Years’ War to six cities, and finally to 
three, Hamburg, Libeck, and Bremen. 

HANSOM CAB, a two-wheeled horse vehicle in which 
the driver sits behind and over the passengers, the 
invention of Joseph Hansom about 1840. 

HANSTEEN, CHRISTOPHER, a Norwegian astronomer 
and mathematician, born in Christiania, where he 
became professor of Mathematics; is famous for 
his researches and discoveries in connection with 
the magnetism of the earth, and the impetus he 
gave to the study of it; he prosecuted his magnetic 
researches as far as the E. of Siberia, and published 
the results (1784-1873). 

HANSWURST (i.e. Jack Pudding), a pantomimic 
character in comic performances on the, German 
stage; a great favourite at one time with the 
vulgar; distinguished for his awkwardness, his 
gluttonous appetite, and his rotundity. 

HANUMAN, the monkey-god of the Hindus, a friend 
of Rama, for whose benefit he is declared to have 
reared a causeway across seas to Ceylon. 

HANWAY, JONAS, a traveller and philanthropist, 
born in Portsmouth ; travelled through Russia and 
Persia, and settled in London as one of the navy 
commissariat; devoted himself to the reclaiming 
and befriending of unfortunates of all kinds; was & 
man of very eccentric ways and is chiefly remembered 
as the first to regularly adopt the umbrella (1712- 
1786). 

HAPSBURG, or HABSBURG, HOUSE OF, a famous 
royal house whic has played a leading part in the 
history of Continental Europe from its foundation 
in the 12th century by Albert, Count of Hapsburg; | 
was represented until the conclusion of the Great | 
War by the Imperial family of Austria. rm 
sentatives of this family wore the Imperial crown 
the Holy Roman Empire for centuries. It takes its 
name from the castle of Hapsburg or Habichtsburg 
(Hawk’s Tower), on the Aar, built by Werner, 
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HARBOUR GRACE 


port and the second town 
lies on the W. side of Conception 
. of St. John’s; its commodious 
what exposed; it is the seat of a 
¢ bishop, and has a cathedral and 


2G, a prospering Prussian seaport in Limeburg, 
Elbe, 5 m. S. of Hamburg: its industries 
ace gutta- goods, oil, chemicals, &c. ; 
favourite watering-place. 
DURT. VERNON, statesman, 


HAR A WILLIAM 

born, a clergyman’s son, at Nuneham Park, Oxford- 
shire; was Pain| distinguished at Cambridge, and 
in 1854 was called to the bar; was a Q.C. in 1866, 
and professor of International Law at Cambridge 

_ (1869-1887); he won considerable repute by h 
_ articles in the Saturday Review and his “ Historicus ” 
letters to the Times, and in 1868 entered Parliament, 
eeeeeoen ting Oxford in the Liberal interest ; in 1873 
became Solicitor-General, and received a knight- 
hood; he was a vigorous opponent of the Disraeli 
Government, and on the return of the Liberals to 
er in 1880 became Home Secretary; under 
ladstone in 1886, and again in 1892, he held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer; he staunchly 
supported Gladstone in his Home Rule policy; 
became leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons on Gladstone’s retirement, a post which 
- povtaned in 1899 owing to a party split (1827- 


ENBERG, FRIEDRICH VON. See NOVALIS. 

ENBERG, PRINCE VON, a Prussian statesman, 
born in Hanover; after service in Hanover and 
Brunswick entered that of Prussia under William I1., 
and became Chancellor of State under William ITI. ; 
distinguished himself by the reforms he introduced 
in military and civic matters to the benefit of the 
country, though he was restrained a good deal by 
the reactionary proclivities of the king (1750-1822). 

HARDIC. . king of England and Denmark. the 
son of Canute and his successor on the Danish 
throne; was king of England only in part till the 
death of his brother Harold. whom he survived 
only two years, but long enough to alienate his 
subjects by the re-imposition of the Danegelt (circ. 
1019-1042). 

HARDIE, JAMES KEIR, British politician. He 
started as a Scottish miner, took to writing, and 
entered Parliament as Labour member for West 
Ham in 1892. He founded the Independent Labour 
Party, and edited for several years The Labour 
Leader (1856-1915). 

ING, JOHN, or HARDYNG, an English rhyming 
chronicler in the reign of Edward IV.; had been a 
soldier, and fought at Agincourt (1378-1465). 

HARDING, STEPHEN, a Benedictine monk, born in 
Devonshire, of noble descent, an ascetic who set 
himself to restore his order to its primitive austerity ; 
retired with a few others into a dismal secluded 
Place #¢ Citeaux, and became abbot; was joined 
there by the great St. Bernard, his kindred, and 
— to the great aggrandisement of the order ; 

. 1134. 

HARDING, WARREN G., American politician. 
Elected to the Senate in 1915, he became President 
in 1921, at once embarking on a peace policy. He 
convened the Washington Conference (q.v.) in 1921. 
He died suddenly while on a speechmaking tour of 
the States (1865-1923). iors 

HARDINGE, HENRY, VISCOUNT, a distinguished 
soldier and Governor-General of India, born in 
Wrotham, Kent; joined the army in 1798, and 
served through the Peninsular and Waterloo cam- 
Paigns, but, wounded at Ligny, he was unable to 
take part in the fina] struggle with Napoleon; he 
now turned his attention to politics; was Secretary 
of War under Wellington, and subsequently twice 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; in 1844 he was 
appointed Governor-General of India, and later 
distinguished himself under Gough in the first Sikh 
War; a viscounty and pension followed in 1845, 
and seven years later he succeeded Wellington as 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army (1785- 
1856). 


HARING 


French classical scholar, born 
in Quimper, Brittany ; tered 


y en Jesuit 
er; was from 1683 librarian of the 
din Paris; he is chiefly remem 


HARDOUIN, JEAN, a 


HARDWAR, a town on the Ganges, 39 m. NE. of 
Saharunpur, North-West Provinces; famous for 
its large annual influx of pilgrims seeking ablution 
in the holy river; a sacred festival held every 
twelfth year attracts some 300,000 persons. 

HARDY, THOMAS, novelist, born in Dorsetshire, 
with whose sceneryshe has made his readers familiar ; 
bred an architect; first earned popularity in 1874 
by his ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,”’ which was 
followed by, among others, ‘“‘ The Return of the 
Native,” ‘‘The Woodlanders,” and ‘! Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” the last in 1892. He also wrove a 
considerable number of poems, of which the greatest 
is “The Dynasts.’’ His writing is pessimistic, and 
in it one sees mankind as the plaything of fate 
(1840-1928). 

HARDY, SIR THOMAS DUFFUS, an eminent palzo- 
grapher, born in Jamaica; he acquired his skill in 
MS. deciphering as a clerk in the Record Office in 
the Tower; in 1861 he was elected deputy-keeper 
of the Public Records, and nine years later received 
a knighthood; his great learning is displayed in 
his editions of various ‘‘ Rolls” for the Record 
Commission, in his ‘“‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
MSS.,”’ &c. (1804-1878). 

HARDY, SIR THOMAS MASTERMAN, a brave naval 
officer, whose name is associated with the closing 
scene of Nelson’s life, born in Portisham, Dorset- 
shire; as a commander in the battle of the Nile 
he greatly distinguished himself, and gained his 
post-commission to Nelson’s flagship, the Vanguard ; 
at Trafalgar he commanded the Victory, and sub- 
sequently brought Nelson’s body to England; he 
received a baronetcy, and saw further service 
eventually attaining to the rank of vice-admiral 
(1769-1839). 

HAREM, the apartment or suite of apartments in a 
Mohammedan’s house for the female inmates and 
their attendants, and the name given to the collective 
body of them. 

HARFLEUR, a village in France with a strong fortress, 
4 m. S. of Havre, taken by Henry V. in 1415, and 
retaken afterwards by both French and English, 
becoming finally French in 1450; was for a long 
time the principal French harbour on the Channel. 

HARGRAVES, EDMUND, discoverer of the goldfield 
in Australia, born in Gosport, Devon: had been to 
California ; concluded that as the geological forma- 
tion was the same in Australia where he had come 
from, he would find gold there too and found it in 
New South Wales in 1851, for which the tiovernment 
gave him £10,000 (1816-1891). 

HARGREAVES, JAMES, inventor of the spinning- 
jenny, born in Standhill, near Blackburn: was a 
poor and illiterate weaver when in 1760 he, in con- 
junction with Robert Peel, brought out a carding- 
machine; in 1766 he invented the spinning-jenny, 
a machine which has since revolutionised the cotton- 
weaving industry, but which at the time evoked 
the angry resentment of the hand-weaver; he was 
driven from his native town and settled in Notting- 
ham, where he started a¥spinning-mill; he failed to 
get his machine patented, and died in comparative 
poverty (1745-1778). 

HARI-KIRI, called also the ‘“‘ happy despatch,” a form 
of suicide once practised in Japan, but now obsolete, 
permitted to offenders of high rank to escape the 
indignity of a public execution; the nature of it 
may be gathered from the name, ‘a epsh in the 
belly.”’ 

HARING, GEORG WILHELM, German novelist, born 
in Breslau; bred for law, but abandoned it for 
literature; wrote two romances, “ Walladmor ” 
and “Schloss Avalon,” under the pseudonym of 
“Walter Scott,” which imposed upon some; he 
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HARINGTON 284 HARRISBURG 
afterwards assumed the Wilibald Alexis, 1 Nia 
a name by which he waa long Bye known Seri Aggy es tae ad Langa aay ar 


(1797-1871). 

HARINGTON, SIR CHARLES, British general. Enter- 
ing the army at the age of 20, he saw service in the 
Boer War, in France and Italy in the Great War, 


and when in command of the British forces at 


Chanak (q.v.) averted a serious clash with Turkey 

by his tact and diplomacy (1872- yy 

JOHN, courtier and miscellaneous 
writer, translated by desire of Queen Elizabeth 
Ariosto’s “‘ Orlando Furioso ” (1561-1612). 

AL (“‘ the silk merchant ’’), the popular name 
of Abu Mohammed A] Kasim Ibn Ali, an Arabic 
philologist and poet of the 11th century, born in 
Bassorah ; celebrated far and wide as the author of 

“*Makamat,” a collection of tales in verse, the 
central figure in which is one Abu Seid, a clever and 
meying production, and evincing a unique mastery 
3) ic 

HARLAW, ‘BATTLE OF, a battle fought at Harlaw, 
18 m. NW. of Aberdeen, on July 24, 1411, which 
a@cided the supremacy of the Lowland Scots over 
the Highland. 

HARLECH, an old Welsh town in Merionethshire, 
facing the sea, 10 m. N. of Barmouth; its grim old 
castle by the shore was a Lancastrian fortress during 
the Wars of the Roses, and its capture by the 
Yorkists in 1468 was the occasion of the well-known 
song, ‘‘ The March of the Men of Harlech.” 

UIN, a character in a Christmas pantomime, 
in love with Columbine, presumed to be invisible, 
and deft at tricks to frustrate those of the clown, 
who is his riva] lover. 

HARLEY, ROBERT, EARL OF OXFORD, a celebrated 
English politician. born of good family; entered 
Parliament shortly after the Revolution (1688) as 
a Whig, but after a period of vacillation threw in 
his lot with the Tories and in 1701 became Speaker of 
the House; in 1704 he was associated with St. 
John (Bolingbroke) in the Cabinet as Secretary of 
State, and set about undermining the influence of 
Godolphin and Marlborough ; he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and head of the Government; 
was created Earl of Oxford and Lord High Treasurer ; 
from’ this point his power began to wane; was 
displaced by Bolingbroke at last in 1715; was 
impeached for intriguing with the Jacobites and 
sent to the Tower; two years later he was released, 
and the remainder of his life was spent in the pursuit 
of letters and in the building up of his famous 

. collection of MSS., now deposited in the British 
Museum (1661-1724). 

HARMATTAN, a hot. withering wind, laden with dust 
from the desert, blowing over the coast of Guinea 
to the Atlantic from the interior of Africa, more or 
less from December to February. 

HARMER, SIR SIDNEY, zoologist, lecturer at Cam- 
bridge and director of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington (1862- fi 

HARMODIUS, an Athenian who in 514 B.o. conspired 
with Arigtogeiton, his friend, against Hipparchus 
and his brother Hippias, the tyrant, but being 
betrayed both were put to death; the two figured 
in the traditions of Athens as political martyrs, 
and as such were honoured with statues. 

HARMONIC MOTION, the motion of a particle which 
moves under the influence of a force which varies 
as the distance of the particle from a fixed point; 
for a small are of swing the motion of a pendulum is 
approximately harmonic. 

HAROLD L., king of England from 1035 to 1040, 
younger son of Cnut ; the kingdom was practically 
divided between him and his brother Hardicanute 
(a.v.); but, the latter remaining in Denmark to 
protect his possessions there, england passed into 
Harold’s hands. 

HAROLD IL., the last of the Saxon kings of England, 
held the crown for a few months in 1066, was the 
second sonof the great Earl Godwin (q¢.v.); in 1053 
he succeeded his father in the earldom of the West 
Saxons, and during the later years of Edward’s 
feeble rule was virtual administrator of the kingdom ; 
on his accession to the throne his title was imme- 
diately challenged by his brother Tostig and 

William, Duke of Normandy; having crushed his 
brother’s invasion at Stamford Bridge, he imme- 


Harold fell in the battle ae through the ¢ 
an arrow; historians uni a SsCHORIE toh 
every kingly pat aang Sats 4 
and a brave yet gentle nature (1022-1066). 

HAROLD I. OF NORWAY, surnamed Haarfagr 
haired); by him the petty kingdoms of No: 
were all conquered and knit into one compa 
realm ; the story goes that he undertook this worl 
to win the hand of his lady-love, and that he vor 
an oath neither fe cut nor comb his hair till his tas 
was done; d. 9 

HAROLD II. oF “NORWAY, Ppa a Hardré 
(hard in counsel); chief of the Varangian guard 
at Byzantium; succeeded to aown of 1 eae 
death of Magnus ; fell at Stamford Bridge, 1066. 

HAROLD, BLUE-TOOTH, first Christian king of 
Denmark, accepting baptism to placate the Eur PTC 
Otho Saree 

OUN-AL-RASCHID (“ Aaron the Orthod ) 
Just ”’), “the most renowned of the Abbaside caliphs; 
succeeded to the caliphate in -786 on the Conte oe 
his elder brother, El] Hadi, and had for grand-vizier 
the Barmecide Yahya, to ‘whom with his four sons 
he committed the administration of affairs, he the © 
while making his court a centre of attraction to wise 
men, scholars, and artists, so that under him Bagdad 
became the capital of the civilised world; his glory 
was tarnished by one foul blot towards the end of 
his reign, and that was the massaezre out of jealousy 
of the Barmecide family, members of which had 
contributed so much to his fame, an act which he 
had soon occasion to repent, for it was followed by 
an insurrection which cost him his life; the halo 
that invests his memory otherwise was, however, 
more fabulous than real, largely due to the picture of 
him presented by the “‘ Arabian Nights’”’; history 
shows him at his best to have been avarilon 
resentful, and cruel (circ. 764-809). 

HARPIES, fabulous ravenous creatures, living in 
filth and defiling everything they touched, with the 
head and breast of a woman, the wings and claws 
of a bird, and a face pale with hunger, the personifica- 
tion of whirlwinds and storms, conceived of as merely 
ravening, wasting powers. 

HARRINGTON, JAMES, political writer; author of a 
political romance entitled ‘‘ The Commonwealth of 
Oceana,”’ in which he argued that all secure govern- 
ment must be based on property, and pleaded for a 
democracy on this basis (1611-1677). 

» @ parish in the southern peninsula of the 
island of Lewis, Outer Hebrides, including St. 
Kilda and other islands; produces wool] woven 
into the familiar ‘“‘ tweeds’’; islanders are crofters 
and fishermen. 

HARRIS, SIR AUGUSTUS, theatrical manager; born 
in Paris; after a few years on the stage became 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, London, where he 
produced a succession of plays and pantomimes; 
later became manager also of Covent Garden, Her 
Majesty’s, and the Olympic theatres (1852,_1896). 

HARRIS, HOWEL, a noted Welsh Methodist, born 
in Trevecca, Brecon; embracing Calvinism, he at 
the age of 21 became an itinerant preacher, confining 
himself chiefly to Wales; in 1752 he took up his 
abode at Trevecca, where he erected a large house 
mL ena those who sought his ministrations 

HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER, American writer, born 
in Georgia, U.S.; author of ‘“‘ Uncle Remus,” his 
chief work, a study of negro falklore, followed by 
interesting sketches and stories (1848-1908). 

HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE, founder of the “‘ Brother- 
hood of the New Life,’’ born in Buckinghamshire, & 
spiritualistic Socialist; his system founded on | 
Swedenborgianism (q. v.) on the one hand and & | 
form of commurtism on the other, with a scriptural 7 
Christianity spiritualised as backbone; the destiny / 
of man he regards as angelhood, or a state or | 
existence like that of God, in which the unity of sex, ~ 
or fatherhood and motherhood, meet in one; 
Laurence Oliphant and John Pulsford were among — 
his disciples (1823-1906). 

HARRISBURG, capital of Pennsylvania, is beautifully . 
situated on the Susquehanna, 106 m. NW. of Phila- 


“proved himself a brave — efficient 
r during the Civil War; engaging actively 
he in 1880 became a United States 
a) as the nominee of the Protectionist and 
Ri hy party he won the Presidency against 
Jleveland, but at the election of 1892 the positions 
were reversed; in 1893 he became a professor in 
san Francisco (1833-1901). 

AL RRISON, FREDERIC, barrister, born in London, 
a reed of Jur@sprudence in the Inns of Court: 
author of articles contributed to reviews and 
essays, and of lectures on a variety of current 
questions, historical, social, and religious, ar oe 

standgoint of the positivism of Auguste Co 

_ author of “ Order and Progress,” “* The Meaning ral 
History,” “ Life of Ruskin,” and other critical 

studies (1831-1923). 

} RISON, JOHN, a celebrated mechanician, born 

in Foulby, Yorkshire : was the first to invent a 

chronometer which, by its ingenious apparatus for 

_ compensating the disturbing effects caused by 
variations of climate, enabled mariners to determine 
longitude to within a distance of 18 m.;_ by _ this 
invention he won a prize of £20,000 offered by 
Government; amongst other things he invented 
the compensating gridiron pendulum, still in use 


(1693-1776). 
|! N, a noted historical writer, 
born in London; graduated at Cambridge, and 
after serving as chaplain to Lord Cobham, received 
the rectorship of Radwinter, in Essex; subse- 
quently he became canon of Windsor; his fame 
rests on two celebrated historical works, ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of England,’ an invaluable picture of social 
life and institutions in Elizabethan times, and 
| “ Description of Britain,” written for Holinshed’s 
** Chronicle ’’ (1534-1593). 

HARROGATE, a popular watering-place, prettily 
situated amid forest and moorland, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 20 m. NW. of York; it enjoys 
a wide repute for its sulphurous, saline, and 
chalybeate springs. 

W, a town of Middlesex, built on an eminence 
200 ft. high, 12 m. from St. Paul’s, London; its 
ehurch, St. Mary’s, founded by Lanfranc, is a 
Gothic structure of great architectural interest. 
Harrow School, a celebrated public school, was 
founded in 1571 for the free education of 30 poor 
boys of the parish, but subsequently opened its 
doors to “ foreigners,’”’ and now numbers upwards 
of 500 pupils. 

HARRY, BLIND, a famous Scottish minstrel who 
flourished in the 15th century; the few particulars 
of his life which have come down to us represent 
him as a blind and vagrant poet, living by reciting 

' poems ‘“‘ before princes and peers’’; to him is 
attribfited the celebrated poem, “ The Life of that 
Noble Champion of Scotland, Sir William Wallace, 
Knight,” completed about 1488, a spirited, if 
partly apocryphal, account of Wallace, running to 
11,861 lines in length. 

HART, SOLOMON ALEXANDER, born in Plymouth; 
served as an engraver’s apprentice in London; 
studied at the Royal Academy, and excelled in 
Miniature painting; he became celebrated as a 
painter of historical] scenes and characters; elected 
R.A. in 1840, he was appointed professor of Painting 
in the Royal Academy in 1854, and subsequently 
librarian; his works include “‘ Henry I. receiving 
intelligence of the Death of his Son,” “ Milton 
Visiting Galileo in Prison,’”’ ‘‘ Wolsey and Bucking- 
—Hi * and ‘“‘ Lady Jane Grey in, the Tower’”’ (1806-— 


HARTE, FRANCIS BRET, American humorist and 
novelist, born in Aibany, New York; went to 
California at 15; tried various occupations, mining, 
school-mastering, printing, and literary sketching, 
then got on the staff of a newspaper, and became 
eventually first editor of the Overland Monthly, in 
the columns of which he established his reputation 


HARVEY 
humorist ion of his “ The 
Heath n Chinee” and other productions, such as 
“The Luck of R aft a shi ier 


he =e eppolaied cones at Creteld nd. subse- 
uently, Glasgow ; years spent i . 
pee of ** Gabri og - ‘in the Carquinez 
Woods,” “* A Wait of the Plains,” and other novels. 
(1839-1902). 

HARTFORD, the capital of Connecticut, U. R on the 


Connecticut, 50 m. from its mouth and 112 m. NE. 
of New York; is dsomely laid out, and con- 
tains an imposing white marble capitol, Episcopalian 
and Congregational colleges, hospitals, libraries, &c. ; 
is an important depdét for the manufacture of fire- 
arms, ironware and tobacco, and is a busy 
banking and insurance centre. 

HARTLEPOOL, a seaport of Durham, situated on a 
tongue of land whdch forms the Bay of Hartlepool, 
4m. N. of the Tees estuary ; the chief industries are 
shipbuilding, cement works, and a shipping trade, 
chiefly in coal and iron. West Hartlepoo! lies on 
the opposite and south side of the bay, 1 m. distant, 
but practically forming one town with HartleBool, 
and carries on a similar trade, but on a somewhat 
larger scale ; the extensive docks, stretching between 
the two towns, cover an area of 300 acres. 

HARTLEY, DAVID, an English philosopher and 
physician ; wrote “* Observations on Man, his Frame, 
his Duty, and his Expectations”’; ascribed sensa- 
tion to vibration in the nerves, and applied the 
doctrine of the association of ideas to mental 
phenomena (1705-1757). 

HARTMANN, KARL ROBERT EDUARD VON, 2 
German philosopher, born in Berlin; established 
his fame by a work entitled ‘‘ The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious’’; he also wrote on pessimism, the 
moral and the religious consciousness, the philosophy 
of the beautiful, and spiritualism; he founded a 
new school] of philosophy, which professed to be a 
synthesis of that of Hegel and that of Schopenhauer, 
and to aim at the reconciliation of philosophic results 
with scientific (1842-1906). 

HARTMANN, MORITZ, a German poet; had a keen 
sympathy with the liberal political ideas that 
prevailed in 1848, and which his poems contributed 
to foster, but got into trouble on that account 
(1821-1872). 

HARTY, SIR HERBERT HAMILTON, British com- 
poser and conductor who became famous as the 
conductor of the Hallé orchestra at Manchester in 
1920, and who has also composed a number of orches- 
ae cea ‘as songs; he was knighted in 1925 

HARTZENBUSCH, JUAN EUGENIO, Spanish drama- 
tist, born in Madrid, of German extraction; was 
educated under the Jesuits, but abandoned his 
intention of joining the Church, took to literature, 
and was given a post in the National Library at 
Madrid; his dramas are fresh and vigorous, and 
enjoy a wide popularity ; he rose to be Director of 
the National Library, and in 1852 was. President of 
the Theatrical Council] (1806-1880). 

HARUS’PICES, among the Romans, soothsayers who 
affected to foretell future events by the inspection 
of the entrails of animals offered in sacrifice, as well 
as by study of abnormal phenomena. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, the oldest and premier 
educational institution in the United States, is 
located at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 3 m. W. of 
Boston ; it is named after the Rev. John Harvard, 
a graduate of Cambridge, who by the bequest of 
his library and small fortune helped to launch the 
institution in 1638; if was originally intended for 
the training of youths for the Puritan ministry, 
but it has been extended into a university of the 
first rank, under emancipation from all sectarian 
control; it has a student roll of about 5000, is 
splendidly equipped, and richly endowed. 

HARVEST-MOON, the full moon which in our latitude, 
at the autumnal equinox, rises for an evening or two 
about the same time. 

HARVEY, SIR GEORGE, a Scottish artist, born in 
St. Ninians, Stirling; was one of the original 
associates of the Royal Scottish Academy, of which 
he at Jength became president ; among his paintings 
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EY, ! a ce nglish physician, 
born in Folkestone; graduated at Cambridge, and 
in 1602 received his medical diploma at Padua; 
settling in London, he in a few years became 
t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
subsequently lecturer at the College of Physicians ; 
in 1628 he announced in a published treatise his 
discovery of the circulation of the blood; for many 
years he was Court physician, and attended Charles I, 
at the battle of Edgehill (1578-1657). 

HARWI a seaport and market town of Essex: is 
situated on a headland on the §. side of the con- 
joined estuaries of the Stour ari the Orwell, 5 m. N. 
of the Naze and 65 m. NB. of London; it is an 
important packet station for Holland, has a good 
harbour and docks, with an increasing commerce. 

HARZ MOUNTAINS, a mountain range of N. Germany, 
stetching for 57 m. between the Weser and the 
Elbe to the S. of Brunswick ; it forms a picturesque 
and diversified highland, is a favourite resort of 
tourists, and rises to its greatest elevation in the far- 

famed Brocken (q.v.), the scene of the Walpur- 
gisnacht in Faust ” ; silver, iron, and other metals 
are found in considerable quantities, and, with the 
extensive forests, give rise to a prosperous mining 
and timber industry. 

3AL, the name of several distinguished 

inian generals, of whom the most noted 
were (1) the son of Hamilcar Barca (g.v.) and brother 
of Hannibal (q.v.); he played a prominent part in 
the Second Punic War, conquered Cn. Scipio in 
Spain (212 8.0.), and subsequently commanded 
the Carthaginian army in Italy; he fell at the 
battle of the Metaurus in 207 B.c.: (2) the son-in- 
law of Hamilcar Barca, whom he succeeded in 
228 B.O. as administrator of the new empire in the 
Iberian peninsula; he pushed the western frontiers 
back to the Tagus, and by his strong yet conciliatory 
government firmly established the Carthaginian 
power; he was assassinated in 221 B.o. 

HASE, KARL AUGUST VON, German theologian, born 
in Steinbach, Saxony, professor at Jena; author 
of a “ Text-book of Evangelical Dogma,” a “ Life 
of Christ’’ and a ‘‘ Church History,” was equally 
opposed to orthodoxy and rationalism, and sought 
to reconcile the creed of the Church with the con- 
clusions of science (1800-1890). 

HASHISH, an intoxicant made from Indian hemp, 
having different effects on _ different people 
according to the dose and to the constitution of the 
individual. 

HASLINGDEN, a town of Lancashire, 19 m. NW. of 
Manchester ; has cotton, silk, and woollen factories, 
and in the vicinity are coal-mines, iron-works, &c. 

HASSAN-BEN-SABAH, known as “ The Old Man of 
the Mountains,”’ founder of the sect of the Assassins 
(g.v.); texyporised part of Persia and Syria with his 
followers (1054-1124), 

HASSAN PASHA, a Turkish grand-vizier of African 
birth; twice reduced the beys of Egypt; com- 
manded, at the age of 85, the Turkish forces against 
Russia in 1788, but being defeated, was dismissed 
and put to death in 1790. 

HASSELT, a Belgian town, capital of the province of 
Limburg, 47 m. NE. of Brussels; distilling, and 
the manufacture of lace, linen, and tobacco are the 
staple industries. 

HAS'1INGS, a popular holiday and health resort in 
Sussex ; occupies a fine situation on the coast, with 
lofty cliffs behind, 83 m. EK. of Brighton; has a 
splendid esplanade 8 m. long, parks, public gardens, 
&c., and ruins of a Norman castle 

HASTINGS, BATTLE OF, fought on October 14, 1066, 
on Senlac Hill, 6 m. NW. of Hastings (where now 
stands the little town of Battle), between William, 
Duke of Normandy and Harold II., King of England ; 
victory rested with the Normans, and Harold was 
slain on the field. 

HASTINGS, FRANCIS RAWDON-HASTINGS, MAR- 
QUIS OF, Governor-General of India; entering the 
army in 1771, he saw active service in the American 


HATFIELD, or 


Salisbury. 
HATHERLEY, BARON (William Page Wood), 


HATHRAS, an important commercial town in the 


HATS AND CAPS, the name of two political factions 


HATTERAS, CAPE, a low sandy headland of a small 


HATTO, archbishop of Mainz, of whom ¢radition 


HAUBERK, a coat or tunic of mail made of inter- 
HAUCH, JOHANNES CARSTEN, Danish poet and 


HAUFF, WILHELM 


a (1754-1826) 
ver r-General of 


in the East India Company; for 14 years his life 
was occupied in mercantile and political wo 
the close of which time he returned to England; 
in 1769 he was back in India as a member of the 
Madras Council; married the divorced wife of 
Baron Imhoff, and in 1772 was sppointed President 
of the Council in Bengal; under the new arrange- 
ment for the governing of the provinces Hastings 
was raised to the position of Governor-General in 
1773; despite jealousies and misrepresentations 
both among his colleagues in India and the home 
authorities, he steadily, and with untiring energy, 
extended and brought into orderly gove * 
the British dominions; in 1785 he volun 
resigned, and on his return was impeached before 
the House of Lords for oppression of the natives, 
and for conniving at the plunder of the Begums or 
dowager-princesses of Oudh; the trial brought 
forth the greatest orators of the day, Burke, Fox, 
and Sheridan leading the impeachment, which, after 
dragging on for nearly eight yeags, resulted in the 
acquittal of Hastings on all] the charges; his fortune 
having been consumed by the enormous expenses 
of the trial, he was awarded a handsome pension by 
the Company, and thereafter lived in honoured 
retirement (1732-1818). 

ISHOP’S HATFIELD, a market-town 
of Hertfordshire, 18 m. NW. of London; its parish 
church dates from the 13th century, and in the 
vicinity stands Hatfield House, a noble architectural - 
pile of James I.’s time, the seat of the Marquis of { 


barrister, elected to represent Oxford in Parliament ; 
in 1847 was Solicitor-General, in 1853 raised to the 
bench, and in 1868 made Lord Chancellor; retired 
in 1872 from failing sight (1801-1881). 


NW. Provinces, India, 97 m. SE. of Delhi; exports 
large quantities of sugar, grain, cotton, &c., and is 
famed for its beautiful carved stone- and wood-work. 


in Sweden in the middle of the 18th century, the 
former favouring France and the latter Russia. 


island separated from the mainland of N. Carolina, 
U.S., by Pamlico Sound; it is a storm-swept and 
treacherous point, and is marked by a powerful 
light, 190 ft. high. : ; 

TTI-SHERIFF, a name given to an edict of the 
Sultan which is irrevocable, though many a one of 
them has proved a dead letter. 


alleges that he was assailed in his palace by an 
army of mice, to escape whose ravages he retired 
to a tower on the Rhine, whither the mice followed 
him and ate him up, a judgment due, as is alleged, 
to his having, during a great famine in 970, gathered 
the poor into a barn and burnt them to death, as 
“like mice, good only for devouring corn,” he said. 
The story, however, may owe its genesis to the 
Mauththurm, or toll-tower, on the Rhine, the name 
of which was corrupted into Miuscthurm, or mouse- 
tower. 


woven steel] rings and extending below the knees. 


novelist, born in Frederikshald, in Norway; in 
1846 he became professor of Northern Literature at 
Kiel, and four years later of Aisthetics at Copen- 
hagen; his historical tragedies, lyrics, tales, and 
romances are instinct with true poetic feeling, and 
are widely popular in Denmark (1790-1872). et 
, a German prose writer, born in” 
Stuttgart, who died young; wrote ‘ Memoirs of 
Satan ’’ and “‘ The Man in the Moon,” and a number 


HAUG 
ales,” which have made his 


teminds tee 
famous (1802-1 
Oritntalist, gry 


Sanskrit 
afterwards at Munich; devoted 
pms and exposition of i. Zendavesta (1827- 


HA GERHARD, German ampiiat, born 
in Salzbrunn ; besides many successful tragedies 
and wrote novels (1862- be 

HAUSER, An. a boy of about 16 who mysteri- 

ously appeared in Nirnberg one day in the year 

1828, was found to be as helpless and _fencrans as 

a baby, Ss ane © letter in his 


interested Lord Stanhope, who charged himself 
with the care of him, bus he was enticed out of the 
house he was boarded in one day, returned mortally 
wounded, and died soon after. 

HAUSSA, or HOUSSA, a subject people of Central 


Soudan, whose language has become the common 
of some 15 millions of people between the 
Mediterranean and the Gulf of Guinea. The 


language is allied to the Hamitic tongues, and is 
written in modified Arabic characters. The people 
themselves, of negro race, are warlike and brave; 

since 1874 they have fought as allies of the British 
~ & have supplied native regiments of soldiers and 


] 

HAUSSMAN, GEORGE EUGENE, BARON, a cele- 
brated Préfect of the Seine, who, while holding that 
position (1853-1870), carried through extensive 
architectura] iaprovements in Paris, which trans- 
formed it into one of the handsomest cities of 
Europe; the enormous cost entailed brought about 
his dismissa], but not before he had received many 
distinctions, and been ennobled by Napoleon III.: 
in 1881 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
(1809-1891). 

HAVANA, fortified capital of the island of Cuba, in 
the West Indies; has a spacious and securely 
sheltered harbour. an old Spanish cathedral, a 
university, botanical garden, and _ several fine 
theatres; the town is ill laid out, badly drained, 
and subject to yellow fever; the staple industries 
are the raising of tobacco and sugar, and the manu- 
facture of cigars. 

an important tributary of the Lower Elbe, 
which it joins a few miles from Wittenberg: it 
Tises in Mecklenburg, and takes a circuitous course 
past Potsdam of 180 m. 

HAVELOCK, SIR HENRY, British general, born in 
Bishop Wearmouth; entered the army in 1815, 
and embarked in the service for India in 1823; 
served in the Afghan and Sikh Wars, as also in 
Persia; on the outbreak of the Mutiny he was in 
1857 sent to the relief of Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
the latter of which places he entered on Sept. 25, 
where, being beleagured, he entrenched himself in 
the Residency, and held his own until November, 
when Sir Colin Campbell came to his relief, but 
his health had been undermined from his anxieties, 
and he died on the 22nd of that month; for his 
Services on this occasion a baronetcy and a pension 
of £1 was conferred on him, but as Le did not live tc 
enjoy them the honour with the pension was trans- 
ferred to his son; he was a Christian soldier, and a 
commander of the Puritan type (1795-1857). 

HAVELOK, the Danish hero of a legendary story in 
which a foundling prince romantically becomes 
king of Denmark and part king of England: the 
legend a been associated with the town of Grimsby. 

RDWEST, seaport and capital of Pembroke, 
Wales, rettite situated on the Cleddan, 10 m. NE. 
of Milford; has a 14th-century castle and a ruined 
priory ; the chief industry is paper-making. 
VERGAL, FRANCES RIDLEY, a hymn-writer, 
born in Astley, where her father, known as a musical 
composer, was rector: was authoress of “ Ministry 
of Song,” and collections which have been highly 
popular (1836-1879). 

HAVERSIAN CANALS, canals in the bones to convey 
the vessels that nourish them, so named after Clopton 
— an eminent physician and anatomist (1655- 

HAVRE, LE, the second commercial port in France, 
on the N. side of the Seine estuary, 143 m. NW. of 
Paris, in the dep. of Seine-Inférieure; has a fine 
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harbour, docks, &¢c,, but shipping is incommoded 
y the shifting sandbanks of the estuary, and 

A facilities are oer | is an ortant 

a A uname a ae Ay o~ ~h embrace 

uilding, iron-works and flour-m 

HAWAIIAN (named by Cook the Saxdwieh 

Islands), a of volcanic islands, 12 in number, 

sieuasad _ em orth Pacific; total area somewhat 

larger than Yorkshire. Of the five Iphabiied 
as Hawaii is the largest: it contains 
famous volcano, Race, whose crater is one of ioe 
world’s wonders, being 9 m. in circumference, and 
filled with a glowing lake of molten lava which ebbs 
and flows like an ocean tide. The island of Maui 
has the largest crater on the earth. The climate 
of the group is excellent, and vegetation (including 
forests) is abundant; sugar and rice are the chief 
erops. Honolulu (on Oahu), with a_ splendid 
harbour, is the capital. The islands are now under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

HAWARDEN, a town 7 m. W. of Chester. near which 
is Hawarden Castle, where Gladstone resided and 


died. 

WES, STEPHEN, an English poet; held a pest in 
the household of Henry VII.; author of an alle- 
gorica] poem on the right education of a knight, 
eniitled “The Passe-tyme of Pleasure”; d. about 


1523 

HAWICK, @ prosperous and ancient town of Rox- 
burghshire, at the confluence of the Teviot and 
Slitrig, 52 m. SE. of Edinburgh; is a flourishing 
centre of the tweed, yarn, and hosiery trade, and 
has besides dyeworks, tanneries, &c. 

HAWK-EYE STATE, Iowa, U.S., so called from the 
name of an Indian chief once a terror in those parts. 

HAWKE, LORD, an English admiral], born in London; 
entered the navy at an early age, and won distinction 
in the naval] fight off Toulon in 1744; defeated a 
French fleet off Finisterre and captured six ships 
of the line in 1757, and two years later defeated 
Admiral] Confians and a French squadron in Quiberon 
Bay ; was made a peer in 1776 (1705-1781). 

HAWKER. HARRY GEORGE, British aviator. Of 
Australian birth he early took to fiying, set up a 
height record of 12,900 ft. and also fiew for 84 hours 
in 1913, later the same year covering a distance of 
1000 miles. He was the first British airman, with 
Mackenzie Grieve, to attempt an Atlantic crossing 
in 1919; they were forced down in mid-ocean 
through engine trouble, but were picked up by a 
steamer. He died two years later in a flying accident 
at Hendon (1891-1921). 

HAWKER, ROBERT STEPHEN, a Cornish clergyman 

was vicar for 40 years of Morwenstow, 

a parish on the N. Cornwall coast; author of 

‘Cornish Ballads”; was a humane man, of 
eccentric ways, and passionately fond of animals ; 
was the author of several works besides his ballads. 
in particular ‘‘ Echoes from Old Cornwall” and 
“Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall ”’ 
(1803-1875). 

HAWKESWORTH, JOHN, a miscellaneous writer; 
wrote a book of ‘ * Voyages,” an accougt of the first 
voyage of Captain Cook; was a friend of Johnson, 
er nen with him in literary work (1715- 

HAWKINS, SIR JOHN, an English navigator and 
admiral, born in Plymouth ; was rear-admiral of 
the fleet sent against the Armada and contributed 
to its defeat; has the unenviable distinction of 
having been the first Englishman to traffic in slaves, 
which he carried off from Africa and imported into 
the West Indies (1532-1595). 

WKINS, SIR JOHN., retired attorney, born in 
London; wrote a “ History of Music,”’ and edited 
haga “Compleat Angler’’ with notes (1719- 

789). 

HAWKSHAW, SIR JOHN, railway engineer; his 
undertakings included the building of the Severn 
tunnel; president of the British Association, 1875 
(1811-189 91). 

HAWKWOOD, SIR JOHN DE, an English captain, 
born in Essex; embracing the profession of arms, 
served with distinction at Crecy and Poitiers, and 
was in consequence knighted by Edward III.; 
afterwards fought as free-lance with his White 
Company in the wars of Italy, and finally in the 
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HAWORTH, _— of Yorkshire, altusted on 

risitg moorland in the W. Riding, m. SW. of 
Keighley, memorable as the lifelong aoe of the 
Brontés and their final resting-place. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, American novelist, 
born in Salem, Massachusetts; his early ambition 
was to be a literary man, and. ** Twice-told Tales ”’ 
was the first production by which he won distinction, 
after the publication of which he spent some months 
at Brook Farm (q.v.), leaving which he married and 
took up house at Concord; from 1848 to 1850 he 
held a State appointment, ‘and in his leisure hours 
wrote his ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,’’ which appeared in the 
latter year, and established his fame as a master of 
literature ; this was followed by ‘‘ The House of the 
Seven Gables,” “The Snow Image,” “‘ The Blithedale 
Romance,” ‘‘The Marble Faun,” and ‘ Our Old 
mae A SLUG pair 

American politician and writer; born 
peSaen, Indiana; private secretary to President 
Lincoln; Assistant-Secretary of State of the U.S.A. 
1879-1881 : ambassador to Great Britain, 1897, 
and Secretary of State under Presidents M‘Kinley 
and Roosevelt; author of a Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, and “ Pike County Ballads,”’ a volume of 
humorous verse (1838-1905). 

HAYDN, JOSEPH, German composer, born in Rohrau, 
in Austria, of poor parents; early evinced a musical 
talent, and became at the age of eight a cathedral 
chorister ; came into notice first as a street musician ; 
soon became a pepular music-master in Vienna, and, 
under the patronage of the Esterhazys, kapell- 
meister to Prince Nicolaus, a passionate lover of 
music; he produced operas, symphonies, and 
oratorios, &c.; he is at his best in quartettes and 
symphonies, and in ‘‘ The Creation” and “ The 
Seasons’ :~he was a man of a happy disposition, 
and his character appears in his music; he was 
known popularly as Father Haydn (1732-1809). 

HAYDON, BENJAMIN ROBERT, an English historical 
painter, born in Plymouth; studied at the Royal 
Academy, and in 1807 exhibited ‘‘ Joseph and 
Mary resting on the Road to Egypt”’; two years 
later occurred his memorable split with the Royal 
Academy over a supposed slight to his picture, 
“‘Dentatus’”’; ‘‘ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” 
brought him £1700 by exhibition, and his ‘‘ Judg- 
ment of Solomon,” considered his finest work, sold 
for 700 guineas; despite large sums obtained for 
** The Mock Election,” ‘‘ The Reform Banquet,” &c., 
he was continually in debt, and his high-strung, 
sensitive temperament, smarting under imaginary 
slights and weary of unrealised ambitions, led him 
to commit suicide by shooting himself in his studio; 
he was an artist of great but unequal genius ; he was 
fascinated with the Elgin Marbles, and the admira- 
tion he expressed for them contributed to persuade 
the Government to purchase them (1786-1846). 

HAYES, ISAMC ISRAEL, Arctic explorer, born in 
Pennsylvania; after graduating in medicine, joined 
the Kane expedition in search of Franklin in 1853, 
and subsequently made two other voyages to the 
Arctic regions, accounts of which are given in his 
** An Arctic Boat-journey,”’ ‘‘ The Land of Desola- 
tion,” &c.; subsequently he served as a surgeon 
during the Civil War, and sat in the New York 
Assembly (1832-1881). 

HAYES, RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD, President of 
the United States, born in Delaware, Ohio; 
graduated at Kenyon College, Ohio ; studied law at 
Harvard, and started practice at ‘Cincinnati : he 
served with distinction through the Civil War, 
entered Congress in 1865, and was thrice governor 
of Ohio; in 1876 he was elected President in the 
Republican interest after a protracted and bitterly 
disputed election; he did much to pacify the 
South, reform the civil service, advance education, 
and to bring about resumption of specie payments, 
measures which greatly restored the prosperity of 
the country (1822-1893). 

HAY-FEVER, a sort of catarrh, accompanied with 
paroxysms of sneezing, irritation in the eyes, pains 
in the head, &c., most frequent in early summer, 
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HAYWARD, ABRAHAM, English essayist; bred to 


HAZLITT, 


HEAD, SIR EDMUND WALKER, writer on art, born 


HEAD, SIR FRANCIS BOND, soldier and author; 


wee’ Faggot of French Sticks,” &c. (1793-1875). 
HEAD-HUNT 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF, the department of State 


HEALY, TIMOTHY MICHAEL, Irish Nationalist, born 


HEARN, 
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holding a 


to gain him the See et tne arte 
he was for a time dictator of Hungary 
murderous cruelty towards the eee 
became a European scandal and led to his J 
in London he was mobbed and narrowly esc Ae e 
with his life (1786-1853). 
aniola or Santo Domingo), next to Cu 
the largest of the W. Indian Islands, in the group ¢ 
the Greater Antilles, lies midway between Cuba 

the W. and Porto Rico on the E.; its area, 
what larger than Scotland, is apportioned between 
the negro Republic of Hayti in the E., ov: sh 
the United States took contro] in 1915, th n 
20 years’ protectorate, and the mulatto Dom nican 
Republic in the W.; the island is mountainous, ¢ 
forests of valuable timber abound; a warm, mois t 
climate favours rice, cotton, &c., and minerals ¢ 
plentiful; but, under native government, the 
island has not progressed, agriculture and mining 


-peing at a standstill, while the natives seem 


incapable of self-government : the language spoke 
is a corrupt French; Port-au-Prince and aa i” 
Domingo are the chief towns; discovered in 1492 
by Columbus, the island was soo& denuded of its 
aboriginals, then peopled by imported negroes, 
joined latterly by French buccaneers; in 1697 the 
island was ceded to France, but in 1791, under 
Toussaint l’Ouverture (g¢.v.), the blacks, after a 
bloody revolution, swept the island clear of Euro- 
peans; population of island somewhat over a 
million. 
law, but took to literature; executed a prose — 
translation of ‘‘ Faust,”” Pt. I., and was author of : 
** Diaries of a Lady of Quality > and *“ Biographi ce 
and Critical Essays”; was a noted whist on > 
and writer on the game (1802-1884). 
, critic and essayist, born in 
Maidstone, of Irish descent; began life as an artist, ' 
but abandoned art for letters, and contributed to 
the reviews; wrote on the English poets and 
dramatists, the ‘‘ Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
** The Spirit of the Age,” a “ Life of Napoleon,” &c. ; 
criticism was his forte, and he ranks among the 
foremost devoted to that art; his life was not well 
regulated, his health gave way, and he died in 
poverty (1778-1830). 


near Maidstone, Kent, succeeded to the baronetey 
in 1838; became lieutenant-governor of New 
Brunswick in 1847, and governor-general of Canada 
in 1854; wrote “ Handbook of Spanish Painting,” 
also ‘ French Art,’’ and some poems (1805-1868). 


governor of Upper Canada, where he suppressed an 
insurrection ; wrote a “‘ Life of Bruce the African 
Traveller,” “ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau,” 


ERS, name given to the Dyaks of 
Borneo, from their habit of preserving in the way 
of trophy the heads of those whom they slew in 
battle, as the Red Indians did with scalps. 


dealing with local government, was established in 
1919 to supersede the old Local Gorernment Board. 


in Bantry, Cork; came into prominence during 
the Land League agitation in 1880, and in the same 
year was returned to Parliament; was called to 
the Irish bar in 1884, and was active in promoting 
the interests of tha Home Rule movement; in 1890 
he was one of the leaders in the revolt against 
Parnell. In 1922 on the formation of the Irish 
Free State he became first governor-general, & 
position he held for six years (1855- 
LAFCADIO, writer. Bom in Lafcada, 
Greece, after which he was named; a son of Irish 
and Greek parents, he was educated in Ireland and 
at Durham; emigrated to America, where he 
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— to didactic, the former belonging to the active or 
e T ; married stirring, i the lattere to the reflective or quiet 
“ a Japanese | zone xpressed 


ex- 


Te Coppermine River and Athabasca 
ountry, and was the tirst white man to reach the 
retic Ocean overland. 
ARN) a noted English antiquary, born 
n White Waltham, Berks; graduated at Oxford 
in 1699, and subsequently became second keeper 
of the Bodleian Library; his compilations and 
of old Eyglish texts, e.g. Camden’s “* Annals,” 
bert of Gloucester’s “‘ Chronicle,” display wide 
and ingenious scholarship; he figures in Pope’s 

Dunciad * (1678-1735). 

ARST, WILLIAM RANDOLPH, American news- 
paper proprietor; controls a powerful group of 
papers, including the New York Journal and New 
York American, with a total circulation of some 
ten millions; is a democrat and anti-British in his 
propaganda. As a politician he failed in attempts 
to become governor of New York State and mayor 
__ of New York City (1863- ). 

» the o fo) or jai 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, the old Tolbooth jail 
(pulled down in 1817), of Edinburgh, the capital of 
peeothian. which gives name to one of Scott’s best 
nove 
HEATHFTELD, *GEORGE AUGUSTUS ELIOTT, 
LORD, British general, the defender of Gibraltar, 
_ son of Sir Gilbert Eliott, born in Stobs, Roxburgh- 
shire; saw service first in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, fighting at Dettingen and Fontenoy; 
as a colonel he fought with English troops in alliance 

with Frederick the Great against Austria; for his 

heroic defence of Gibraltar (1779-1783) against the 
combined forces of France and Spain he was raised 

to the peerage (1717-1790). 

HEAVEN, in Christian theology the place of the 
immediate Divine presence, where God manifests 
Himself without veil, and His saints enjoy that 
presence and know as they are known. In Scripture 
it denotes, (1) the atmosphere, (2) the starry region, 
(3) astate of bliss, (4) as defined, the divine presence, 
and (5) God Himself. 

HEAVE-OFFERING, among the Jews, an Offering for 
the support of divine service, so called as, when 
offered, lifted up in presence of the people. 

_ HEAVISIDE LAYER, the upper part of the atmosphere 
which is supposed to be ionised, making it opaque 
to wireless waves which are reflected back to the 


earth. 

HEBBEL, FRIEDRICH, lyrist and dramatist, born in 
Weselburen, Ditmarsh; settled in Vienna in 1846; 
“Die Nibelungen”’ is his best play, others are 
*“ Judith,” ‘‘ Maria Magdalena,” &c.; his dramas 
are vigorous and original, but ill-proportioned, and 
in the passions they depict abnormal; his works are 
collected in 12 vols. (1813-1863). 

HEBE, goddess of eternal youth, daughter of Zeus 
and Hera; was the cup-bearer of the gods; was 
superseded by Ganymedes, and became the wife of 
Hercules after his admission among the immortals. 

HEBER, REGINALD, bishop of Calcutta, born in 
Cheshire, author of a prize poem entitled ‘‘ Pales- 
tine” and a volume of “ Hymns,” several of them 
famous, as “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” ; 
died at his post in Trichinopoly ; left a narrative of 
a “ Journey through India ”’ (1783-1826). 

HEBERT, JACQUES RENE, commonly called Pére 
Duchesne, as editor of a journal of that name, a 
violent revolutionary organ; took part in the 
September Massacres; brutally insulted the queen 
at her trial, to the disgust of Robespierre; was 
arrested by his colleagues, whom he dared to oppose, 
and guillotined (1756-1794). 

HEBREW, a Semitic language, the ancient language 
of the Jews, and that in which the Old Testament 
is written; its words, as indeed are others of the 
same stock, are derived from tri-literal roots, and its 
verbs have no present tense, only a past and a 
future, convertible, moreover, into one another. 

HEBREW POETRY is of two kinds, either lyric or 
gnomic, i.¢. subjectively emotional or sententiously 
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pesiogs of Hebrew history, and whether e 
lyric and 


the Psalms and 

miah, and the gnomic 
in the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; while 
the book of Job, which is only dramatic in form, is 
partly lyric and partly dramatic. 

HEBREW PROPHECY had throughout regard for 
the Jews as a nation and to see that it fulfilled its 
destiny as such in the world. This purpose we 
see carried Out by five steps or stages. It taught, 
first, by the Nebiim (q.v.), that the nation faust 
regard itself as one nation; secondly, by Elijah, 
that it must have Jehovah alone for its God; 
thirdly, by Amos, that as a nation it was not 
necessarily God’s chosen; fourthly, by Isaiah, that 
it existed for the preservation of a holy seed; and 
finally, that it ceased to exist when it was felt that 
religion primarily concerned the individual and 
was wholly an affair of the conscience. Thus does 
Hebrew prophecy terminate when it leads up to 
Christianity, the first requirement of which is a 
regeneration of the heart (John iii. 3), and the great 
promise of which is the outpouring of a spirit that 
** will guide into all truth ” (John xvi. 13). 

HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE, an epistle of the New 
Testament of uncertain authorship addressed to 
Christians of Jewish descent, who were strongly 
tempted, by the persecution they were subjected 
to at the hands of their Jewish brethren, to renounce 
the cross of Christ, which it was feared they would 
too readily do, and so to their own ruin crucify the 
Son of God afresh, there being only this alternative 
for them, either crucifixion with Christ or crucifixion 
of Christ, and death of all their hopes founded on 


HEBRIDES, or WESTERN ISLANDS, a general name 
for the islands on the west coast of Scotland (save 
the islands of the Firth of Clyde), about 500 in 
number, of which 100 are inhabited; they belong 
to the counties of Ross, Inverness, and Argyll, and 
are divided by the Little Minch and the Minch into 
the Outer Hebrides, of which the chief are Lewis- 
Harris, North and South Uist, Benbecula, and 
Barta; and the Inner Hebrides, including Skye, 
Rum, Mull, Iona, Staffa, and Colonsay; they have 
wild and rocky coasts, but are picturesque and 
verdurous, and are much frequented by tourists; 
the climate is mild and moist; cattle and sheep 
rearing and fishing are the chief industries; chief 
town, Stornoway, in Lewis. r 

HEPRON, an ancient town and city of refuge, originally 
called Kirjath-arba, i.e. four cities, only 20 m. S. of 
Jerusalem ; it is a poor place now, but still abounds 
in orchards and vineyards, 

HECATAUS OF MILETUS, styled the “ logographer,”’ 
who flourished about 500 B.c.; visited many 
countries, and wrote two books, “‘ The Tour of the 
World e and ‘“‘ Genealogies or Histories,”” the former 
containing descriptions of the places he visited, and 
the latter an account of the poetical fables and 
traditions of the Greeky 

HECATE, in the Greek mythology a mysterious 
divinity of the Titan brood and held in honour by 
all the gods, identified with Phoebe in heaven, 
Artemis on earth, and Persephone in Hades, invested 
with authority in all three regions, and thus ngured 
with three bodies or heads; came to be regarded 
exclusively as an infernal deity, having under her 
command and at her beck all manner of demons 
and phantom spirits. 

HECKER, FRIEDRICH KARL FRANZ, a German 
revolutionary, born in  Lichtersheim, Baden ; 
practised as an advocate in Mannheim, and in 1842 
became an active democrat and Socialist; frustrated 
in an attempt during the 48 Revolution to create 
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HECKER 


attack upon Baden 
somed fe the ten, we 
farming ; k part in the Civil War at the head of 
a rn of Germans, and became a commander 


of a brigade (1811-1881). 

HECKER, JUSTUS FRIEDRICH KARL, author of a 
great work on the *‘ Epideniics of the Middle Ages ”’ ; 
was a professor of Macioine at Berlin (1795-1850). 

ONDWIKE, market-town in Yorkshire, 
8 m. NE. of Hodderafield : is the principal seat of 
the carpet and blanket manufactures in the West 


or HEKLA, the loftiest of 20 active volcanoes 
in Torland (5102 ft.); is an isolated peak with five 
craters, 68 m. E, of Reykjavik; its most violent 
“dee in recent times continued from 1845 to 

HECTIC FEVER, a fever connected with consumption, 
and si at itself by a bright pink flush on the 
cheeks. 

HECTOR, the chief hero of Troy in the war with the 
Géeeks, the son of Priam and Hecuba; fought with 
the bravest of the enemy and finally slew Patroclus, 
the friend of Achilles (g.v.), which roused the latter 
from his long lethargy to challenge him to fight; 
Achilles chased him three times round the city, 
pierced him with his spear, and dragged his dead 
body after his chariot round Ilium; his body was 
at the command of Zeus delivered up to Priam and 
buried with great pomp within the city walls. 

HECUBA, the wife of Priam, king of Troy; dis- 
tinguished both as a wife and a mother; on the 
fall of the city she fell into the hands of the Greeks, 
and, according to one tradition, was made a slave, 
and, according to another, threw herself in despair 
into the sea, 

HEDIN, SVEN ANDERS VON, explorer, bom in 
Stockholm, Sweden; travelled first through Persia 
and Mesopotamia; later explored the Pamirs and 
mountain ranges of Yark and Daria; visited 
Mongolia and Tibet in 1896 and succeeding years, 
making important discoveries (1865- pe 

HEDJAZ, with Najd a kingdom of Central Arabia, 
stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. 
For the most part the inhabitants are nomadic 
Arabs, and the country is of vital importance to the 
Eastern world as it contains the Holy City of Mecca. 
A stronghold of the Wahabites in the 18th century, 
it fell under the Turkish yoke till 1913, when it 
declared some measure of independence. In 1925 
the kingdom greatly extended its borders. 

HEDONISM, the doctrine of the Cyrenaics that pleasure 
is the end of life and the measure of virtue, or the 
summum bonum. 

HEEM, JAN DAVIDSZ VAN, a famous Dutch painter, 
born in Utrecht; had a prosperous and uneventful 
career in Antwerp, where in 1635 he became a 
member of the Guild of Painters; he is considered 
the greatest of the “ still life ’’’ painters; his pictures, 
masterpieces of colouring and chiaroscuro, have a 
great mogetary value, and are to be found in the 


famous galleries of Amsterdam, Vienna, Berlin, 
Leningrad, &c. (1606-1684). 
HEEREN, LUDWIG, a German historian; professor 


of History at Gdéttingen; wrote on ancient and 
modern history, especially the ancient and its 
antiquities; eminent in both (1760-1842). 

. KARL JOSEPH VON, a Catholic Church 
historian, born in Unterkochen, in Wiuirtemberg; 
in 1840 became professor of Church History and 
Christian Archeology in the Catholic Theological 
Faculty in Tibingen Uniyersity, and in 1869 Bishop 
of Rottenburg ; was for sOme time zealously opposed 
to the doctrine of the Papal infallibility, but subse- 
quently acquiesced, putting, however, his own 
construction on it; his best-known works are the 
* History of the Christian Councils * and ‘* Con- 
tributions to Church History ”’ (1809-1893). 

HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH, German 
philosopher, the greatest of all, born in Stuttgart; 
studied first at Tabingen, with a view to theology; 
as a student attracted no particular attention, was 
outstripped by Schelling ; did domestic tutoring for 
a time; qualified at Jena for an academic career ; 
adhere d to and collaborated with Schelling in philo- 
sophy ; first adnounced himself in 1807 by his work, 
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“ Phenomenology of the Spirit” ; 
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beginning with Kant, A Mh, however. 
affiliated directly, and in his idealism ph 
first reached the goa] to which it was till 
hesitating steps only stretching forward ; 
fil] 22 goodly sized volumes, and his system 
grouped under three heads, the “‘ Science of 
the ‘“‘ Philosophy of Nature, ”* and the “ Low 
of Spirit ’’ (1770-1831). 
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etivinaaliced the whole being what Hegel ohaceaeal 
ises as Der Process des Geistes, ‘‘ The Process of the 
Spirit.”” Something like this is what Dr. Stirling 
calls “‘ The Secret of Hegel,” and an open secret it 
is, for he finds it pervading the whole | system ; 
** open where you will in Hegel,” he says, * * you fin find 
him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
thing’; always identity by othetness passing into 
selfness, or making that for itself which is at first in 
itself ;—a philosophy which is anticipated by the 
doctrine of 8t. Paul, which represents God as the 
One from whom are all things as Father, and through 
whom are al]\ things as Son, and to whom are all 
things as Spirit, the One who is thus All; it is also 
involved in the doctrine of Christ when He says 
God is Spirit, or the Living One who lives, and 
manifests Himself in life, for Himself, from 

and through Himself, who, so to say, thus concretes 
Himself throughout the universe. 

HEGDP’SIAS, a Cyrenaic philosopher, who held that 
life was full of evils, that it was in vain to seek after 
pleasure, and that all a wise man could do was to 
fortify himself as best he could against pain. 

HEGESIPPUS, a Church historian of the 2nd century, 
a convert from Judaism; called ‘“‘ the father of 
Church history ’’; only fragments of his ‘‘ Memorials 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs’’ remain, preserved by 
Eusebius and Photius. 

HEIDELBERG, a celebrated German city, in Baden, 
situated amid beautiful surroundings, on the Neckar, 
13 m. SE. of Mannheim; has many interesting 
buildings, including ruins of a splendid 13th-century 
castle, but is chiefly celebrated for its flourishing 
university, whose professoriate has included many 
of the most distinguished German scholars; it was 
long the centre of Calvinism; its chief trade is in 
books, tobacco, wine, and beer. 

HEIDELBERG MAN, an early sub-man, remains of 
which were found in a sandpit at Ma er on @& 
tributary of the Rhine in 1907; the remains included 
the lower jaw and teeth and were found among the 
bones of animals living in the early pleistocene age; 
it is now considered to be of later date than the 
Piltdown man (¢.v.), though earlier than the 
Neanderthal. 

HEIJN, or HEYN, PETER PETERSEN, a famous 
Dutch admiral, born in Delftshaven; from being @ 
cabin-boy rose to be commander of the Dutch fleet; 
off the east coast of S. America he twice defeated 
the Spanish fleet, securing an immense booty, and 
in 1628 captured a flotilla of Spanish galleons with 
silver and jewels equal to 16,000,000 Dutch guilders ; 
fell in an action off Dunkirk (1570-1629). 

HEILBRONN, a qyiint old town of Wurtemberg, on 
the Neckar, 23 m. N. of Stuttgart; has a fine 
1ith-century Gothic church, and the Thief’s Tower 
(Diebsthurm) ; is associated with the captivity of 
Goetz von Berlichingen (@¢.v.); it is now a busy 
commercial centre, and manufactures silver-warey 
paper, beet-sugar and chemicals. 

HEILSBRONN, a Bavarian market-town, 16 m. SW. 
of Nuremberg; is celebrated for its Cistercian 
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HEINRICH, a German lyric poet, born in 
. of Jewish parents; was bred to la 


ircle ; 
“** Reisebilder ” 


of a sceptic, and he indulged in a cynicism that 
outraged all propriety and even common decency ; 
in 1830 he quittad Germany and settled in Paris, 
and there a few years afterwards married a rich 
lady, who alleviated the sufferings of his last years ; 
an attack of paralysis in 1847 left him only one eye, 
and it the following year he lost the other, but 
under these privations and much bodily pain he 
4 bore up with as fortitude, and continued his 
literary labours to the last; in his songs he was at 
- his best, and by these it is believed he will be 
, ed remembered (1797-1856). 
. CIUS, JOHANN GOTTLIEB, a celebrated 
_ German jurist, born in Hisenberg ; was successively 
professor of Philosophy and subsequently of Law 
at several universities of Germany; he wrote 
some learned works in law treated from a philo- 
sophica] standpgint ; mention may be made of his 
“ Historia Juris Civilis Romani” and “‘ Elementa 
Juris Nature Gentium ” (1681-1741). 

HEINSIUS, ANTHONY, a noted Dutch statesman, 
born in Delft; became Grand Pensionary of 
Holland ; was the intimate friend and correspondent 
of William II1. of England, who left the guidance of 
Dutch affairs largely in his hands (1641-1720). : 

HEIR APPARENT, one whose right of succession is 
sure if he survive the present holder. : 

HEIR PRES , one whose right of succession 
is sure if not barred by the birth of one nearer. _ 

HEJAZ, EL, the holy land of the Moslems, a district 
of Arabia Felix, and so called as containing the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. 

» or HEJRA (Arabic, “ going away’’), a 
word applied to Mohammed’s flight from Mecca to 

edina in A.D. 622; Calif Omar, 17 years later, 
adopted this date as the starting-point of a new 
Mohammedan calendar. 

or HELA, in Scandinavian mythology an 
inexorable divinity, the daughter of Loki, and the 
death-goddess who presides over the icy realm of the 
dead ; her maw was insatiable and her heart pitiless. 

HELDENBUCH, a collection of German heroic poems 
relating heroic deeds and events connected with the 
inroads of the barbarians on the empire. ‘ 

ER, THE, a strongly fortified and flourishing 

seaport in North Holland, on the Marsdiep, at the 
N. end of the North Holland Canal, 51 m. NW. of 
Amsterdam ; is an important naval] centre, and has 
an excellent harbour. 

, he daughter of Zeus and Leda, and the 
wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta ; the most beautiful 
of women, who was carried off to Troy by Paris, to 
revenge whose abduction the princes of Greece, 
who had pledged themselves to protect her, made 
war on Troy, a war which lasted ten years. 

A, ST., the mother of Constantine the Great; 
is said to have visited Jerusalem and discovered 
the Holy Sepulchre and the cross on which Christ 
was crucified; d. 328, at the age of 80. Festival, 
Aug. 18. There are several other saints of the 
same name. : : 

HELENSBURGH, a pleasantly situated watering- 

Place in Dumbarton, on the Firth of Clyde, at the 
entrance of the Gareloch, 4 m. N. of Greenock. 
S, a son of Priam and Hecuba, celebrated 
for his prophetic foresight ; is sa@d to have deserted 
countrymen and joined the Greeks. 

,» an old Saxon poem of the 9th century, 
of great philological value, but of no great literary 
merit; deals with the life and work of Christ; of 
the two extant MSS. one is in the British Museum. 

CON, a mountain in Boeotia, Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses ; famous for the fountains on 
its slopes dedicated to the latter. 
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. Row suppressed, but whose church still | HELIGOLAND, an islet of the North Sea, 35 m. from 


HELLENISTS 


the mouths of the Elbe “and the Weser; 
since 1890; consists of the Oberland, a plateau, 
with some 400 houses, and the Unterland on the 
shore, 206 ft. beneath, with a group of 70 dwelfings. 
In the summer it is crowded with visitors, bathing 
being the chief attraction; fishing is the staple 
industry of the native frisians. Off here Germany 
suffered naval reverses at the hands of Great Britain 
in August, 1914,and November, 1917. The fortifica- 
tions erected by Germany were demolished under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
HELIODORUS, the most noted and earliest of the 
Greek romanticists, born in Emesa, Syria; flourished 
in the second half of the 4th century a.D.; his 
romance “‘ A’thiopica ”’ is a love tale of great beauty 
and told with naive simplicity ; has had considerable 
influence over suesequent romance writers, e.g. 


Tasso. 

HELIOGA’BALUS, a Roman emperor; invested, 
while yet a youth, with the Imperial] purple by the 
army in 218; ruled with a show of moderation at 
first, but soon gave way to every manner of excess : 
was after four years put to death by the Preetorian 
Guard, and his body thrown into the Tiber. 

HELIOGRAPHY, a method of signalling from distant 
points by means of the sun’s ‘rays flashed from 
mirrors; messages can in this manner be trans- 
mitted a distance of 190 m.; it was at one time of 
extensive use in military operations. 

HELIOPOLIS (i.e. City of the Sun), in Egyptian On, 
one of the oldest and most sacred cities of Egypt; 
was situated 10 m. N. of Cairo, on the eastern- 
most branch of the Nile; it was the centre of 
Egyptian learning; Solon and Plato are said to 
have studied there, and Potiphar was one of its 
chief priests; the famous obelisk Pharaoh’s Needle 
stands near; and Cleopatra’s Needle, now on the 
Thames Embankment, was originally of this city. 
Also the name of Baalbec. 

HELIOS, the god of the sun, mistakenly identified 
with Apollo, but of an older dynasty, was the 
brother of Selene (q¢.v.) and Eos (q.v.); a god of the 
brood of the Titans (qg.v.), and the source of light 
to both gods and men; he rises from the bosom 
of Okeanos (g.v.) in the morning, and loses himself 
in his dark abyss every evening. 

HELIOTROPE, or BLOODSTONE, a variety of quartz 
(chalcedony or jasper) of a deep green colour, with 
bright red spots. The finest specimens, which 
come from South Asia, are of fairly translucent 
chalcedony ; those of jasper are opaque; they are 
used as seals, ring-stones, &c. 

LIUM, an inert gas discovered in the solar spectrum 
by Sir Norman Lockyer in 1865, and by Sir William 
Ramsay in 1895, occluded in the mineral cléveite ; 
it exists in the atmosphere in minute quantities 
and is, next to hydrogen, the lightest substance 
known; it forms no compounds and is unaffected 
by all reagents ; it is found in all minerals containing 
the radioactive substances uranium and thorium, 
and in no others ; the Alpha particles @xpelled by 
these radioactive substances appear to be atoms of 
helium which have been ionised, or stripped of their 
planetary electrons. See RADIOACTIVITY. 

HELL FIRE CORNER, a point on the Ypres-Menin 
road, a mile out of Ypres, constantly under German 
fire during the Ypres battles of the Great War. 

HELL GATE, or HURL GATE, a narrow pass in the 
East River, between the city of New York and 
Long Island; at one time its hidden shoals and 
swift, narrow current were dangerous to ships, but 
extensive blasting operations, completed in 1885, 
greatly widened and cleared the pass. 

HELLAS, the name of the abode of the ancient Greeks, 
and of greater extent than Greece proper. 

» @ maiden who, with her brother Phrixus, 
fled on the golden-fleeced ram to escape from the 
cruelty of her step-dame Ino, and fell into the 
strait called the Hellespont after her, in which she 
was drowned. See GOLDEN FLEECE. 

HELLENISTS, originally Jews who would fain have 
seen Jewish thought and life more or less trans- 
formed in spirit as well as fashion after a Greek 
pattern; eventually those who by contact with 
Greek civilisation became Grecianised, and were 
open to learn as much from the civilisation of the 


HELSINGFORS, 


HELLER 292 
with the maintenance in  BBLST, 


Greeks as consistent 
their Prodigy of the prfnciples of their own religion. 
HELLER, STEPHEN, a distinguished pianist and 
composer, born in Pesth; made his début at 9, 
amd by 17 had won a reputation throughout the 
great cities of Europe; in 1838 he settled in Paris, 
and gave himself to teaching and composition ; he 
ranks beside Chopin as a*master of technique; his 
Ng are almost entirely pianoforte pieces (1814— 


HELLES, CAPE, at the S. end of Gallipoli, near the 


entrance to the Dardanelles, where troops were 
frat yao at the start of the Gallipoli campaign 


HELMHOLTZ, HERMANN VON, an eminent German 


scientist, born in Potsdam, Brandenburg; was 
first an army doctor, and in 1849 became professor 
of Physiology in K6nigsberg,. and subsequently in 
Bonn and Heidelberg; in 1871 he became pro- 
fessor of Physics in Berlin; was ennobled, and in 
1887 nominated head of the Charlottenburg Insti- 
tute; to physiology he made contributions of great 
value on the various sense-organs, and to physics 
on the conservation of energy ; but his most original 
work was done in connection with acoustics in its 
relation to optics; his published works include 
“Theory of Sotind Sensations’ and ‘* Sensations 
of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of 
Music ”’ (1821-1894). 

ONT, JEAN BAPTIST VAN, a celebrated 
German chemist, the father of chemistry, born in 
Brussels; his early years were divided between 
the study of medicine and the practice of a religious 
mysticism ; the works of Paracelsus stimulated his 
interest in chemistry and physics, and having 
married a noble Brabant lady, he settled down on 
the family estate near Vilvorde, where he devoted 
himself to scientific research ; mixed up a good deal 
of mysticism and alchemy with his scientific 
discoveries, and made a special study of gases; he 
was the first to prove the indestructibility of matter 
in chemical changes by utilising the balance in 
analysis; he invented the word gas, and first used 
the melting-point of ice and the boiling-point of 
water as limits of a thermometric scale (1577-1644). 


HELOYSE, niece of Canon Fulbert, born in Paris; 


celebrated for her amour with Abelard (q.v.); 
became prioress of the convent of Argenteuil and 
abbess of the Paraclete, where she founded a new 
convent and lived a pious life (1101-1164). 


HELOISE, NOUVELLE, a romance by Rousseau. 
HELOTS, slaves who formed the lowest grade of the 


population of Sparta, were descendants of the 
original inhabitants of Laconia, or prisoners of 
war; they were slaves belonging to the State, from 
the State alone could they receive manumission ; 
they were employed as tillers of the ground, waited 
at meals, filled various menial offices for private 
individuals, and were treated with the utmost 
harshness; were whipped annually to remind them 
of theirg servile position, slaughtered when their 
numbers increased too much, and were forced to 
exhibit themselves under intoxication as a warning 
to the Spartan youth. 


HELPS, SIR ARTHUR, essayist and historian, born 


in Surrey ; for a time held official posts in connection 
with the government of the day, and finally that of 
Clerk to the Privy Council, in which capacity he 
was brought into connection with the Queen, which 
led to his being appointed editor of the “ Principal 
Speeches and Addresses of the late Prince Consort ” 
and Her Majesty’s “ Leg.ves from a Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands”; he was the author of 
“ friends in Council,’’ published one series in 1847 
and a second in 1859, which dealt, with a variety of 
subjects, and was, along with ‘‘ Companions of my 
Solitude,”” very popular; he did also plays and 
romances as well as historical sketches (1813-1875). 
a strongly fortified seaport and 
capital of Finland, is in a commanding position 
placed on a rocky peninsula in the Gulf of Finland, 
191 m. W. of Leningrad; the numerous islands 
and islets at the entrance of the harbour are strongly 
fortified ; the town is handsomely laid out, and has 
a flourishing university (student roll, 1703), and 
does a good Baltic trade. 


between Keswick and Ambleside. 
HELVETI, a 


HELVETIUS, CLAUDE ADRIEN, a French philosc 


HENAULT, French historian, born in Paris, pre 


HEMS, or HOMS, a noted Syrian city known to the 


HEMSTERHUIS, TIBERIUS, Dutch philologist, borr . 


HENDERSON, ALEXANDER, a celebrated Scottis 


HENGIST AND HORSA, two ‘seed brothers wh 


HENGSTENBERG, ERNST 


greatest of 


J Reynolds 
portraits in the world’ (1613-1670). 
ELVELLYN. one of the Cumberland moun 
3118 ft. high, rises at the side of Ullswater, mi 


Celtic people mentioned by Crsa 
occupying Serie in Central Europe now 
braced in Switzerland; they suffered tremen 
slaughter at the hands of Czesar when endeavor 
10 aes their way to a wider territory in South 

aul. 


born in Paris, of Swiss origin; author of a 
entitled “De ]’Esprit,” which was condemn 
the Parlement of Paris for views advocated i 
that were considered derogatory to the dignit 
man, and which exposed him to much bitter hostilit 
especially at the hands of the priests; man h 
reduced to a mere animal, made self-love the ¢ 
motive of his actions, and the satisfaction of o 

sensuous desires the principle of morals, notw th- 
standing which he was a man of estimable haracter 


and of kindly disposition (1715-1771). 

S, FELICIA DOROTHEA, Br owne 
poetess, born in Liverpool; hes marriage y 
unhappy one, and after the birth of five nile 
ended in permanent separation: she was os 
authoress of a number of works, a complete editior 
of which occupies 7 vols., the best of her productior 
being lyrics, and enjoyed the friendship ga 


Wordsworth, Scott, and other literary celebritie 
of the time (1793-1835). 


of the Parlement of Paris; was author of “ A brégé 
Chronologique de l’Histoire de France” (1685 


1770). 

HEMPSTEAD, a busy market-town in Herts 
23 m. NW. of London; noted for its straw-plaiting 
and has paper-mills, foundries, &c. 


Romans as Emesa, on the Orontes, 63 m. NE. off 
Tripoli; here stood in ancient times a famous 
temple of the Sun, one of whose priests, Helio 
gabalus (¢.v.), became Roman emperor (218); the 
Crusaders captured it from the Saracens in 1098 ® 
it does a good trade in oil, cotton, silk, &c. : 


in Groningen; was professor of Greek at Leyden 
one of the greatest Grecians of his day; had fo 
pupils Ruhnken and Valckenaer, and edited a numbe 
of classical works (1685-1766); his son, Franz 
published works on esthetics and moral philosophy 
which influenced Goethe (1720-1790). 


divine; became professor of Rhetoric and Philo 
sophy in St. Andrews, and subsequently® held the 

living of Leuchars, in Fife; he actively espous 
the cause of the Covenanters, and became ‘ 
prominent leader in negotiations with the king; 
1643 he drafted the ‘‘ Solemn League and Covenant "§ 
which passed into force, and he was one of Scotland 

representatives to the Assembly of Divines ® 
Westminster (1583-1646). 


HENDERSON, RT. HON. ARTHUR, British politi a 


He entered Parliament as Laoour member in 19035 
became chairman of the Labour Party in 1908, ang 
in 1915 took office in the Coalition Governmeng 
as President of the Board of Education; from 
1916 to 1917 he was Labour representative in thé 
War Cabinet; in 1924 he was Home Secretary 
the Labour ‘Government, sm in 1929 becam 
Foreign Secretaby (1863-— 


came over to assist Vortigern against the Picts i 
the 5th century, and were rewarded by a gift © 
Thanet, though they were afterwards defeated b: 


Vortigern and Horsa slain. 
VGSTE WILHELM, a Germ | 


theologian, born in Westphalia; was editor of th: 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, and the valiant, up 


of Rationalism in its treatment 
he and the old orthodox faith; his 
0a bear on Old Testament literature, 
Christology and as well as 


A ‘igs AM ERNEST, poet and critic, author 
‘a “ Book of Verses” and “ Song of the Sword,” 
which he reveals superior powers as a poet, and 
f a volume entitled “ Views and Reviews,” in 
which he evinces tive criticism of the 
lighest order; edited, with T. F. Henderson, the 
Centenary Edition of the Poetry _of Burns,” 
accompanying it with a “ Life of the Poet,” and a 
racterisation somewhat damping to the pre- 
z enthusiasm in connection with the poet; 
wrote several pfiys in collaboration with Robert 
_ Louis Stevenson (1849-1903). 
THAMES, a borough of Oxfordshire, 
on the Thames, near the Chiltern Hills, 36 m. W. of 
Lond@n; the river is spanned here by a fine five- 


| HENLEY-ON- 


| arck bridge, and the annual amateur regatta is a 
oD oted social event; malting and brewing are the 


| chief industries. 

HENOTHEISM, a polytheism which assigns to one 

_ god of the pantheon superiority over the rest. 

ZENRIETTA MARIA, wife of Charles I., born at the 

_ Louvre; daughter of Henry IV. of France and of 

7 farie de Medicis; a beautiful and able woman, 

4 much beloved, and deservedly so, by her husband, 

_ but from her bigotry as a Roman Catholic disliked 

_ and distrusted®by the nation, not without good 
reason; by her imprudent conduct she embroiled 

_ Matters more seriously than they were: menaced 
with impeachment by the Commons, had to flee the 
country ; returned, in time, with a supply of money 
and ammunition ‘“ purchased by crown jewels,” 

in 1644 was obliged to seek refuge again in 
ce; revisited the country for a short time 

_ after the Restoration, and died near Paris at her 
retreat there (1609-1669). 

HENRIETTA MARIA, daughter of Charles I., and 
wile of the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV., 
born in Exeter; she had an itch for political 
intrigue like her mother, and was successful in per- 
Suading her brother, Charles II., into league with 
France by signing the treaty of Dover; on her 
return to France she died suddenly, by poison it is 
believed (1644-1670). 

OT, a French revolutionary, born in Nanterre ; 

Was generalissimo of the National Guard of Paris 
the Reign of Terror; marched with his 
Sansculotte following into the Convention one day 
and escorted 29 of the Girondists to the guillotine ; 
me the satellite of Robespierre, whom he 
defended at the last, but could not deliver; arrested 
himself in a state of intoxication, was dragged out 
os - — and despatched by the guillotine (1761- 

HENRY, the unit of inductance of an electric circuit ; 
Ramed after Joseph Henry (q¢.v.); a coil has an 
inductance of one henry if a current changing at 

te of one ampere per second produces an 
electromotive force of one volt; the microhenry is 
the millionth part of a henry. 

HENRY L., king of England from 1100 to 1135, youngest 

son of William the Conqueror, born in Selby, in 

Yorkshire; usurped the crown from his elder but 

irresolute brother Robert, an act which was con- 

firmed by the Church and the mass of the people, 

Ro , after a weak resistance, being pensioned off ; 

the epithets Beauclerc and the Lion of Justice, 

Which were bestowed on him, so far accurately 

be him as he appeared to his people; his 
attainments were scholarly for his times, and his 
reign was distinguished by the strong and organised 
administration of justice, although morally his life 

Was a depraved one: after seizing Normandy from 

his brother Robert, whom he ingprisoned for life, he 

governed his kingdom with a firm hand; the 
turbulent Norman nobles were subdued, while the 
administration of the law was greatly improved by 
the institution of the Cwria Regis (the King’s Court) 
and of itinerant judges; trade took a start, and the 
religious life of the nation was deepened through 
the advent of the Cistercian monks and the influence 
of Anselm; he was married to Eadgyth (changed 


HENRY IV. 


* petiided, daughter of Malcolm of Scotland (1068- 
HENRY I, king of Englaifd from 1154 to 1189, first 
of the Plantagenet line; was the son of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I., and her second husband 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, born fn Le 
; when he came to the throne as Stephen's 
successor he was y in possession, mainly 
through his marriage “with Eleanor, the divorced 
wife of Louis VII., of more than half of France ; 
he set himself with all the vigour of his energetic 
nature to reform the abuses which had become 
rampant under Stephen, and Thomas a Becket was 
his zealous cellor; the Great Council was 
frequently summoned to deliberate on national 
affairs; the Curia Regis was strengthened, the 
itinerant judgeships revived, while the oppression 
and immorality of the nobles was sternly suppressed 
by the demolitione of the ‘‘ adulterine castles”; a 
blow was aimed at the privileges and licentiousness 
of the clergy by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
but their enactment brought about a rupture 
between the king and Becket, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which subsequently ended in® the 
murder of Becket; in 1711 Ireland was invaded and 
annexed, and three years later William the Lion of 
Scotland was forced to declare his kingdom a fief 
to the English throne; some time previously the 
Welsh princes had done him homage ; the last years 
of his reign were embittered by quarrels and strife 
with his ungrateful sons; he was a man of many 
kingly qualities, perhaps one of the best that 
England ever had, and his reign marks an epoch 
in the development of constitutional law and liberty 
(1133-1189). ° 
HENRY II1., king of England from 1216 to 1272, 
eldest son of King John; succeeded to the throne 
at the age of nine; during his minority the kingdom 
was wisely and faithfully served by the Earl of 
Pembroke and Hubert de Burgh; when he came 
to years he proved himself a weak ruler, and, 
according to Stubbs, his administration was ‘‘ one 
long series of impolitic and unprincipled acts”; 
with the elevation of Peter des Roches, a native 
of Anjou, to the post of chief adviser, French inter- 
lopers soon became predominant at the Court, and 
the recipients of large estates and pensions, an 
injustice further stimulated by the king’s marriage 
with Eleanor of Provence; justice was prostituted, 
England humiliated under a feeble foreign policy, 
and the country finally roused by infamous 
exactions; Simon de Montfort, the king’s own 
brother-in-law, became the leader of the people 
and the champion of constitutional rights; by the 
Provisions of Oxford, forced upon the king by 
Parliament assembled at Oxford (1258), a wider 
and more frequent Parliamentary representation 
was given to the people, and the king’s power 
limited by a permanent council of 15; as an issue 
of the Barons’ War, which resulted in the defeat 
and capture of the king at Lewes (1264), these 
provisions were still further strengthened by the 
Mise of Lewes, and from this time n@ay be dated 
the birth of representative government in England 
as it now exists; in 1265 was summoned the first 
Parliament as at present constituted, of peers 
temporal and spiritual, and representatives from 
counties, cities, and boroughs; interna] dissensions 
ceased with the victory of Prince Edward over the 
barons at Evesham (1265), when the popular leader 
De Montfort perished on the field (1207-1272). 
HENRY IV., king of England from 1399 to 1413, first 
of the Lancastrian kings, son of John of Gaunt, 
and grandchild of Edevard III., born in Boling- 
broke, in Lincolnshire; Richard I1.’s misrule and 
despotism had damped the loyalty of bis people, 
and when Henry came to England to maintain his 
ducal rights he had little difficulty in deposing 
Richard, and, with the consent of Parliament, in 
assuming the crown; this act of usurpation—for 
Richard’s true heir was Roger Mortimer, a descendant 
of an older branch of the family—had two important 
results: it made Henry more obsequious to the 
Parliamentary power which had placed him on the 
throne, and it was the occasion of the bloody Wars 
of the Roses that were to devastate the kingdom 
during the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. ; 


HENRY V. 


Henry’s own reign was a troubled one; wars were 
su undertaken against the Welsh under 
Owen Glendower and ‘against the Scots; while 
rebellion was raised by the Percies in unsuccessful 
attempts to win the crown for Mortimer; the only 
law of importance passed was the statute for burning 
heretics the first passed in England for the sup- 
ression of religious opinion (1366-1413). 

Y V., king of England from 1413 to 1422, son 
of preceding, born in Monmouth; during the wars 
of his father’s reign he gave evidence of his abilities 
as a soldier, distinguishing himself specially by his 
conquest of Wales; on his accession to the throne 
he renewed the claims put forward by Edward III. 
to the French crown, and with the support of his 

eople embarked on his great struggle to win the 
dom of France; in 1415 he gained the glorious 
victory of Agincourt, strengthened his position by 
confirmed military successes, and by marrying 
Catherine, daughter of the French king, and by the 
treaty of Troyes, got himself appointed regent of 
France and successor to the throne; he was idolised 
by his people as the perfect pattern of a warrior 

, but he had neither the gifts of statesmanship 
nor the foresight of Edward I., to whom he is com- 
pared, and the English dominion which he estab- 
lished in France was too unsubstantial to endure 
(1387-1422). : 

HENRY VI., king of England from 1422 to 1461, son 
of preceding, born in Windsor; was a child of nine 
months when his father died, and in the same year 
was acknowledged king over the N. and B. of France ; 
the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester became 
regents respectively over the English and French 
kingdoms; warewas resumed with France, and for 
thirty years the weary struggle continued, by the 
end of which time England, despite some early 
successes, had been stripped of her French posses- 
sions, mainly owing to the enthusiasm awakened 
by the heroic and ill-fated Jeanne d’Arc (q@.v.); the 
growing discontent of the people is indicated by 
Jack Cade’s rebellion (1540), and five years later 
began the famous Wars of the Roses; six battles 
were fought between the rival houses, and four 
times victory rested with the Yorkists; after the 
final victory of the Yorkists at Towton (1461), 
Henry fled to Scotland and Edward was proclaimed 
king; Henry was a man of weak intellect, gentle, 
and of studious nature, and was ill-mated in his 
ambitious and warlike queen, Margaret of Anjou; 
a futile struggle was made to win his kingdom back, 
but the hopes of the Lancastrians perished at 
Tewkesbury; the king was captured and confined 
in the Tower, where, there is little doubt, he was 
murdered (1421-1471). 

HENRY VII., king of England from 1485 to 1509, son 
of Edmund Tudor, Ear! of Richmond, first of the 
Tudor monarchs, born at Pembroke Castle; after 
defeating and slaying Richard III. on Boswortb 
Field he assumed the crown, and by his marriage 
with Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV., 
united the claims of the rival] roses; his firm and 
prudent mile established quiet and order in the 
country ; the pretensions of the pretenders Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck were promptly crushed ; 
a peaceful relationship was established witb France, 
and the Scots were conciliated by the marriage of 
his daughter Margaret to their king, James IV.; 
increased prosperity followed, maritime enterprise 
was e1icouraged, but the kingly power grew at the 
expense of the constitutional authority of Parlia- 
ment; resort was had to benevolences and other 
unconstitutional methods of raising funds, and in 
his later years the king’s emactions became tyrannical ; 
Henry was not a man of fine kingly qualities, but 
he accomplished much for his country, and is best 
described in Gardiner’s words, “‘ his contemporaries 
needed a chief-constable to keep order, and he gave 
them what they needed ”’ (1456-1509). 

HENRY VIUI1., king of England from 1509 to 1547, son 
of preceding, born in Greenwich; was welcomed 
to the throne with great enthusiasm, and still 
further established himself in public favour by his 
gallant exploits at the Battle of Spurs and at the 
sieges of Tournay and Terouenne in the war of the 
Holy Alliance against France; in his absence an 
invasion of James IV. of Scotland was repulsed 


and the Sco army crushed at Flodden (1518 
mainly conducted by the 8 favourite ministe: 
was to hold the 
and France; 
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taxation which 
people; Henry, who in 
“Defender of the Faith” by the Pope for his 
published def the sacraments against tk 


ence 

wife Catherine of Aragon ; cl 
with the Pope ensued, Wolsey was deposed for his 
double-dealing in the matter, and Henry ing 
defiantly married Anne Boleyn, put an end he 
papal jurisdiction in England to secure elf 
against appeals to the Papal Court, and got himself 
acknowledged Supreme Head of the Church of 
England; the suppression of the monasteries soon 
followed, and their estates were confiscated (1536- 
1540); in 1536 the movement of the Ref@rmation 
was continued by the drawing up of the Ten Articles — 
and by an authorised translation of the Bible; but 
the passing of the Sia Articles three years later, 
declaring in favour of the real presence of Christ in” 
the Eucharist, clerical celibacy, private er " 

to stay 


re 


auricular confession, &c., was an attempt 
the rapid spread of Protestant doctrines; in 1541 
Henry was declared King of Ireland, and in the 
two following years successful wars were 

with Scotland and France; the importance of the 
reign lies in the coincidence of it vith the rise and 
culmination of the Reformation, a movement 
brought about in the first instance by no higher 
motive than the king’s desire for a divorce as 
as for absolute power, but for which a favourable 
reception had been prepared beforehand by the 
spread of the new learning and that free spirit of 
inquiry that was beginning to take possession of 
men’s minds; historians for the greater part agree 
in representing Henry as a man of versatile powers, 
considerable intellectual force, but headstrong, 
selfish, and cruel in the gratification of his desires; 
he was six times married; Catherine and Anne of 
Cleves were divorced, Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
Howard executed, Jane Seymour died in childbirth, 
and Catherine Parr survived him; he left behind to 
succeed him on the throne Mary, daughter of 
Catherine, Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
and Edward, son of Jane Seymour (1491-1547). 

HENRY [11., an illustrious Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, son of Conrad Il.; in 1026 he 
became king of the Germans, succeeded to the 
dukedoms of Bavaria and Suabia, and in 1039 
assumed the imperial crown; under his strong 
and wise government, dissensions, papal and other- 
wise, were put down, the territory of the empire 
extended, and many churches and monastic schools 
established (1017-1056). 

HENRY IV., Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
son of preceding; his reign is memorable as wit- 
nessing the first open claim on the part of the Papal 
power to have dominion over the crowned h 
of Europe; Henry’s attempt to depose Gregory VIL. 
was bodily met by a declaration of excommunica- 
tion; Henry was forced to do penance and to 
receive his crown afresh from the Pope; but the 
struggle broke out anew; Clement III. was pub 
up in opposition, and the contest raged with varying 
success till the deposition of Henry by his ungrateful 
son (1050-1106). 

HENRY IV., king of France from 1594 till 1610, Sur 
named ‘‘ The Great” and “The Good”; during 
his reign the great struggle between the Huguenots 
and the Catholics continued with unabated fury; 
Henry saved his life in the massacre of St. Bat- 
tholomew’s Day by renouncing his early Calvinism, 
but was imprisoned ; four years later he was aga 
at the head of the Huguenot army and, defeating 
the Bourbon claimant for the throne, was crowned 
king, but not before waiving his Protestant principles 
to conciliate the people; in 1598 he issued the 
famous Edict of Nantes, giving freedom of worshily 
to the Huguenots; during his administration the 
nation was consolidated, new roads and a growilg 
trade knit the towns together; financial reforms 
of great importance were carried out by his cele- 


by instigation of the Jesuits 1553- 


-¢ ate te of Eneand 
and wrote a ry 
death of Stephen in 1154. 

Y THE NAVIGATOR, son of John L. king of 
Portug born in Oporto; an able, enterprising 
Man, avimated with a zeal for maritime discovery, 
who at his own expense sent out voyagers who 
discovered the Madeira Islands and explored the 
| coast of Africa as far as Cape Blanco; is said to 
have been the first to employ the compass for 
_ purposes of navigation; his mother was daughter 

of John of Gaunt (1394-1460). 

HENRY, JOSEPH American scientist; carried out 

much research in connection with electromagnetism 

and induction (1799-1878). 

HENRY, MATTHEW, a Nonconformist divine: was 
minister at Hackney, London; was the author of 

a commentary long in repute among pious evangelical 

people, and to some extent still, as a practical and 

devotional guide in the study of the Scriptures 
(1662-1714). 
HENRY, O., pen name of William Sydney Porter, 

American writer. He edited several periodicals and 

: produced a number of short stories of an original 
_ _and humorous character (1862-1910). 

HENRY, PATRICK, American statesman and orator, 
born in Virginia; having been in business he took 
to law, and rose into fame by his eloquent pleadings 
in the cause of the people; played a conspicuous 
part in the agitation for independence, especially 
by his oratory, which was of a quality to move large 
audiences; he was a member of the first Congress 
in 1774 (1736-1799). 

HENRYSON, ROBERT, an early Scottish poet, 
flourished in the 15th century; most of his life 
Was spent as a schoolmaster in Dunfermline; his 
chief works, which are full of pathos, humour, and 
a fine descriptive power, include ‘‘ Testament of 

Cresseid,”’ a continuation of Chaucer’s tale, ‘‘ Robene 
and Makyne,” the earliest Scottish pastoral, a 
metrical version of some of ‘‘ A’sop’s Fables,”’ and 
the story of ‘“‘Orpheus and Eurydice” (circ. 
1430-1506). 

HEPHZSTOS, called Vulcan by the Romans, the 
Greek god of fire, or of labour in the element of 
fire, the son of Zeus and Hera, represented as ill- 
shapen, lame, and ungainly, so much so as to be 
an object of ridicule to the rest of the pantheon, 
but he was indispensable to the dynasty, and to 
none more than his father and mother, who were 
often unkind to him ; he had his smithy in Olympus 
in the vicinity of the gods, and the marvellous 
creations of his art were shaped on an anvil, the 
hammer of which was plied by 20 bellows that 
worked at his bidding; in later traditions he had 
his workshop elsewhere, and the Cyclops for his 
servants, employed in manufacturing thunder- 
bolts for Zeus; he was wedded to Aphrodite, whom 
he cayght playing false with Ares, both of whom he 
trapped in a net a spectacle to all the upper deities. 

AD, a term in chemistry to denote an atom that 
is the equivalent of seven atoms of hydrogen, from 
Greek hepta, seven. 

HEPTARCHY, ANGLO-SAXON, the seven kingdoms 
of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumberland, 
East Anglia, and Mercia, the chief of those estab- 
lished by the Saxons during the 6th century in 
Great Britain. 

HEPTATEUCH, a name given to the first seven books 
of the Bible. 

called Juno by the Romans, daughter of 
Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife of Zeus; was 
the queen of heaven in Greek mythology, and 
treated with the same reverence as her husband, 
but being inferior in power wag bound to obey him 
equally with the rest, or suffer"if she did not; she 
Was jealous of Zeus in his amours with mortals, and 
ep all his children by mortal mothers, 

ercules among the chief. 

HERACLI’DZ, Spartans, presumed descendants of 

Hercules, who at one time invaded and took 


ssion of the Peloponnesus. 
HERACLITUS. a Greek philosopher, born in Ephesus, 


» a noted English chronicler | 
became archdeacon of 
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who flourished about the year 480 B.c. ; was the first 
to note how everything throughout the universe 
is in constant flux, and*nothing permanent but in 
transition from being to nothing and from nothing 
to being, from life to death and from death to life, 
that nothing is, that evérything becomes, that the 
truth of being is becoming, that no one, no : 
is exempt from this law, the law symbolised by the 
fable of the Phoenix in*the fire (¢.v.). 

HERACLIUS, Emperor of the East from 610 to 642, 
born in Cappadocia; raised to the throne of the 
East on account of the services he rendered the 
citizens of Constantinople in getting rid of a tyrant; 
waged war against the hostile Persians, defeated 
Chosroés and compelled a peace, but was unable 
to withstand the arms of the Moslem invaders. 

HERALDS’ COLLEGE, a body existing to trace 
genealogies and grant coats-of-arms; it was 
founded in 1483 4nd is presided over by the Earl 
Marshal, an hereditary post held by the Dukes of 
Norfolk. 

HERAT, the chief town of the province of Herat, in 
W. Afghanistan, on the Hari-Rud, 200 m. W. of 
Kabul; its central position has given it a great 
commercial and military importance; it has manu- 
factures of leather and wool, and as a place of great 
strategical value, since the advance of Russia in 
Asia, is strongly fortified by a British citadel and 
garrison. 

HERAULT, a maritime dep. of S. France fronting the 
Gulf of Lyons ; in the N. are the Cevennes Mountains, 
but wide plains fringed on the sea border with large 
lagoons occupy the S.; the climate, except on the 
marshy coast, is dry and healthy; its former im- 
portance as a wine-growing district has greatly 
diminished, but olives and almonds are cultivated, 
sheep and silkworms bred; coal is the most im- 
portant mineral; salt is obtained in large quantities 
from the salt marshes, and fishing is an important 
industry. 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, German pbhilo- 
sopher, born in Oldenburg; Kant’s successor at 
K6nigsberg, professor also at Gdttingen twice; 
founded his philosophy like Kant on the criticism 
of subjective experience, but it arrived at different 
results, and arrayed itself against the whole post- 
Kantian philosophy of Germany; it is described by 
Schwegler “‘as an extension of the monadology of 
Leibnitz, full of ingenuity but devoid of inward 
fertility, or any germ of movement’’; he failed 
to see, as Dr. Stirling points out, that “‘ Philosophy 
is possible only on the supposition of a single 
principle that possesses within itself the capability 
of transition into all existent variety and varieties ”’ 
(1776-1841). 

HERBERT, EDWARD, LORD, of Cherbury, diplo- 
matist, soldier, and scholar, born in Montgomery 
Castle, in Wales; served as a soldier under Maurice 
of Orange; was twice ambassador in France, but 
chiefly devoted to philosophica] speculation; was 
the first of the deistical writers of England, though 
his deism was dogmatic not critical,epositive not 
sceptical, as is that of the subsequent English deists 
(1583-1648). 

HERBERT, GEORGE, poet, brother of the preceding, 
born in Montgomery Castle; failing in preferment 
at Court, took holy orders and became rector of 
Bemerton, Wiltshire, a post he lived only two years 
to hold; was the author of a Christian poem 
entitled “‘The Temple’’, held in high regard by 
people of the devout and reverently contemplative 
spirit of the author; his memory is embalmed in 
a Life of him by IzaakgWalton (1593-1633), 

HERBERT, SIDNEY (Lord Herbert of Lea), politician, 
born in Richmond; entered the House of Commons 
in 1832 as a Tory, and was in turn Secretary to the 
Admiralty and War Secretary under Peel; during 
the Aberdeen ministry he, as War Secretary, incurred 
much popular disfavour for the mismanagement of 
the Crimean War, but under Palmerston he effected 
many beneficial reforms while at the head of the 
War Office; greatly aided Florence Nightingale 
(q.v.) at Scutari; he was elevated to the House of 
Lords in 1860 (1810-1861). 

HERCULANEUM, a city of ancient Italy, over- 
whelmed in A.D. 63, 79, and 472, with Pompeij and 
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Stabiz by eruptions of Vesuvius, at the north- 
western base of which it was situated, 5 m. E. of 
Naples; so completely Was it buried by the ashes 
and lava that its site was practically obliterated, 
and in time two villages sprang up on the new 
surface, 40 to 100 ft. below which lay a great part of 
the buried city ; relics were discovered while deepen- 
ing a well in 1706, and since then a considerable 
portion of the town has Ween excavated, pictures, 
statues, &c., of the greatest value having been 
brought to light. 

HERCULES, the typical hero of the Greeks, son of 
Zeus and Alkmene, and tried therefore by Hera, 
who persecuted him from his cradle, sending two 
serpents to devour him as he lay there, but which 
he strangled with his arms; grown into manhood, 
and distinguished for his stature and strength, was 
doomed by the artifice of Hera to a series of perilous 
adventures before he could claim his rights as a 
son of his father; these are known as the “ Twelve 
Labours of Hercules”: the first, the throttling of 
the Nemean lion; the second, the killing of the 
Lernean hydra; the third, the hunt and capture 
of the hind of Diana, with its hoofs of brass; the 
fourth, the taking alive of the boar of Erymanthus ; 
the fifth, the cleansing of the stabJes of Augeas; 
the sixth, the destruction of the Stymphalian birds ; 
the seventh, the tapture of the Cretan bull; the 
eighth, the capture of the mares of Diomedes of 
Thrace; the ninth, the seizure of the girdle of the 
queen of the Amazons; the tenth, the killing of 
Geryon and capture of his oxen; the eleventh, 
fetching of the golden apples from the garden of the 
Hesperides; the twelfth, dragging Cerberus to the 
light of day. These were the twelve, but in addition, 
he strangled the giant Antos, slew the robber 
Cacus, delivered Hesione, unchained Prometheus 
from the rocks of Caucasus, and smote the centaur 
Nessus, the last proving the cause of his death. 
See NESSUS. 

HERCULES, THE CHOICE OF, the choice of a life of 
virtue offered to him by Athene, in preference to a 
life of pleasure offered by Aphrodite, in his youth. 

CULES, THE PILLARS OF, two mountains on 
the opposite sides of the Strait of Gibraltar, origin- 
ally one, but fabled to have been separated by 
Hercules, Calpe on the Spanish coast and Abyla 
on the African. 

HERCYNIAN FOREST, a forest of Central Germany, 
extending at one time from the Rhine to the Car- 
pathian Mountains, described by Csesar as nine 
days’ journey in breadth and sixty in length, is now 
the district of the Harz Mountains. 

HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON, an eminent 
German thinker, born in Mohrungen, in East 
Prussia ; studied philosophy under Kant, but gave 
himself up chiefly to literature ; became acquainted 
at Strasburg with Goethe, who was five years his 
junior, and exercised a great influence over him in 
his youth; in after years was invited by him to 
Weimar, where he became court preacher and 
consistorial councillor, and where he died; wrote 
the “‘ Spir of Hebrew Poetry,’’ ‘“‘ Ideas towards a 
Philosophy of the History of Humanity,” and 
“Poems ”’ (1744-1803). 

HEREFORD, the county town of Herefordshire, on 
the Wye, 144 m. NW. of London; has some fine 
old buildings, including a noble cathedral begun 
in 1079, ruins of a castle, &c.; it was made the 
seat of a bishopric in 676; it is noted for its roses 
and agricultural produce. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, an inland county of West 
England, lying on the Welsh border between Shrop- 
shire and Monmouthshire jit is a pretty agricultural 
county, through the centre of which runs the Wye ; 
in the E. are the Malvern Hills and in the SW. the 
Black Mountains (2631 ft.) ; the rich red soil pro- 
duces fine wheat, hops, and apples; there is some 
trade in timber, some stone and marble quarrying, 
and the cattle are noted; its history is associated 
with many stirring historical events, and in various 
parts are antiquities of considerable interest. 

HERENNIUS, a Samnite general, who defeated the 
Romans at the Caudine Forks, and made them pass 
under the yoke, 321 B.o, 

HEREWARD THE WAKE, a Saxon hero, a yeoman, 
born near Bourne, Lincolnshire, who made a gallant 


. 


- 
effort to rally his countrymen e Norm 
Conqueror; he made his final stand on the Tle 
Ely, Cambridgeshire (1070-1071), cut 
through the besieging army, and ped to the 
subsequently it is supposed he became reconciled t 
William and held estates ; his story is told in Ck 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward the Wake.” a 
HERFORD, a ian town in Westphalia, 59 m. SW 
of Hanover; manufactures textiles, sugar, &c. 
JOSEPH, 


Ame 
author of “ Three Black Pennys” 
Head,’”” among other books, all written in 


elaborate style (1880— ). 
HERGEST, THE RED BOOK OF, an importan 
volume of Welsh writings in MS., preserved at 
Oxford; it dates from the 14th century, and the 
legends related—mostly Arthuria@a—are styled the 
““Mabinogion ’’’; was compiled at Hergest Court, 
a family seat of the Vaughans, and is the 
valuable Welsh MS. extant. 
HERIOT, GEORGE, founder of Heriot’s Hospitz 


nte 


splendid educational establishment in his native 


city, Edinburgh ; was a prosperous goldsmith there 


business, he amassed a great fortune, and, dying 


childless, left his property to found and endow 


the educational institution above referred to, which 
still bears his name; in 1837 the accumulated 
surplus funds were utilised in establishing 16 free 
schools in Edinburgh, which, however, were closed 
in 1885, and the original Hospital reconstructed as 
a secondary and technical school, while a portion 
of the funds was used in subsidising the Heriot- 
— College and in founding bursaries (1563- 

HERISTAL, a town of Belgium, on the Meuse, prac- 
tically a NE. suburb of Liege; the inhabitants are 
largely employed in coal-mining and in flourishing 
ironworks; the ruins of a castle, the birthplace 
of Pepin d’Héristal, still remain. 

OMER, SIR HUBERT VON, born in Waal, 
Bavaria; his father removing to England in 1857, 
young Hubert became a distinguished student of 
the Southampton School of Art; he was a prolific 
artist, and many of his portraits have become 
celebrated; the ‘‘ Last Muster” (1875) is reckoned 
his finest work; was twice Slade professor at 
Oxford, and in 1890 was elected R.A.; the School 
of Art at Bushey was founded by him, and he 
displayed his versatility of talent in . 
engraving, and writing, as well as in painting (1849- 


1914). 

AD, SANTA (i.e. Holy Brotherhood), an 
association of the principal cities of Spain leagued 
together at first against the pillagings and robberies 
of the nobles, and eventually against all forms of 
violence and lawlessness in the State. 

- N AND DOROTHEA, the title of an idyll by 
Goethe. 

HERMANNSTADT, an old historic town of Rumania, 
formerly capital of Transylvania; overlooks the 
Zibin; 60 m. SE. of Klausenburg; is the*seat of 
a Greek archbishop and of a “ Saxon” university. 
Amongst its notable buildings is the Bruckenthal 
Palace, with valuable art, library, and antiquarian 
collections ; has various manufactures. 

, one of the Apostolic Fathers of the Church; 
wrote a work in Greek called the “ Shepherd 
Hermas,” extant in Latin, and treating of Christian 
duties. 

HERMES, the Mercury of the Rcmans; in Greek 
mythology the herald of the gods and the god of 
eloquence and of all kinds of cunning and dexterity 
in word and action; invented the lyre, the alphabet, 
numbers, astronomy, musie, the cultivation of the 
olive, &c.; was the son of Zeus and Maia; wore 
on embassy a winged cap, winged sandals, a0 
carried a herald’s wand as symbol of his office. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, or Hermes the Thrice 
greatest, in Greek myth corresponding to the 
Egyptian god Thoth, to whose teachings or inspira: 
tions the Neo-Platonists ascribed the great body Of 
their peculiar doctrines, and whom they regard : 
as an incarnation or impersonation of the Logos, 
by some of this school he was believed to be a 


, 


did work for Anne of Denmark, consort of James VI ‘ 
of Scotland; in 1603 removed with the court to 
London, and, combining banking with his other 


. 


ha 


the Hellespont every night to 
4. Sf py Bt 
a ro) y on 
she threw herself into the sea. 
ERO, a mathematician, born in Alexandria in the 
irst half of the 2nd century; celebrated for his 
expefiments on condensed air, and his anticipation 
of the pressure of steam ; invented a water-clock and 
_ hydraulic organ. 
iO, a name given by the Greeks to human beings 
of such superhuman faculties as to be regarded the 
offspring of some god, and applied in modern times 
to men of an intellect and force of character of sueh 
al dent nature as to inspire ordinary mo 
- _ with something like religious regard. 

EROD, the name of a family of Idumzan origin but 
Jewish creed, who rose into power in Judea shortly 
prior to the @issolution of the Jewish nationality ; 
the chief members of which were Herod the Great, 
king of the Jews by favour of the Romans, who 
made away with all his rivals, caused his own 
children to be strangled on suspicion of their con- 
| spiring against him, and died a painful death; he 
massacred the Innocents about Bethlehem, and 
his death took place 4 B.c., the true date of the 
_ Nativity of Christ; and Herod Antipas, his son, 
tetrarch of Galilee, who beheaded John the Baptist, 
; and to whom Christ was remitted by Pilate for 
examination; he died in exile at Lyons. 

_ HERODIANS, a party in Judea who from motives 
r of self-interest supported the dynasty of the 
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HERODOTUS, the oldest historian of Greece, and the 
“ Father of History,” born in Halicarnassus, in 
Caria; travelled over Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria, 
and in his old age recorded with due fidelity the 
fruits of his observations and inquiries, the main 
object of his work being to relate the successive 
stages of the strife between the free civilisation of 
Greece and the despotic barbarism of Persia for 
the sovereignty of the world, an interest in which 
Alexander the Great drew sword in the century 
following (484-408 B.c.). 

PHILUS, a celebrated Greek physician who 
lived into the 3rd century B.c., born in Chalcedon, 
and settled at Alexandria, where he devoted himself 
especially to anatomy and helped to found the 
Medical school in that city ; his zeal is said to have 
led hi to dissect criminals alive; some of his 
writihgs are yet extant. 

ANTONIO, Spanish historian, born in 
Cuellar; under Philip II. he became historiographer 
of the Indies and Castile; he was a voluminous 
writer, and his “ Description of the Indies”’ and 
“ History of the World in the Reign of Philip I1.,” 
from their fairness and accuracy are reckoned 
authoritative works on Spanish history (1549-1625). 
, FERNANDO DE, Spanish poet, born in 
Seville, where he took orders; in his lifetime his 
lyrics enjoyed popularity, and won for him the 
epithet “divine’’; his “‘ Battle of Lepanto”’ is a 
spirited ode, and many of his other works, including 
@ prose history of the “‘ War in Cyprus,” are still 
Tread (1534-1597). 


FRANCISCO, a distinguished Spanish 
painter; founder of the Sefille school, born in 
Seville; his finest paintings include “The Last 


Judgment ” and a “‘ Holy Family,”” both in churches 
at Seville; others are in the Louvre, Paris; they 
exhibit boldness of execution with faultless tech- 
hique (1576-1656). He is known as Eli viejo, “ the 
elder,” to distinguish him from Francisco Herrera, 
his son, also a noted painter (1622-1685). 


HERRICK, ROBERT, a C . 

of good family ; ior in 
Devonshire ; author he pub- 
lished in 1648, a collection of “ gay and charmt 
pieces, “in which,” says Stopford Brooke, “ Horace 
and Tibullus seem to mingle their peculiér art, 
which never misses its aim nor fails in exquisite 


execution ”’ (1591-1674). ’ : 

HERRIOT, EDOUARD, French politician. Originally a 
professor, he did considerable writing, and was for 
years mayor of Lyons and a Socialist leader ; he be- 
came Minister for a short time during the Great 
War and later Foreign Minister. In 1924 he suc- 
ceeded to the Premiership, a post which he held for 
a year, coming to London to confer with 
Remeny Machasls on international co-operation 

HERRNHUT, a small Saxon town, 50 m. E. of 
Dresden; gave mame to a colony of Moravian 
Brethren who took refuge there in 1792, and were 
protected by Count Zinzendorf. ‘ 

HERSCHEL, CAROLINE LUCRETIA, sister of Sir 
William; was his assistant, and made important 
Observations of her own, which were publ@hed ; 
retired after her brother’s death to Hanover, where 
she died (1750-1848). 

HERSCHEL, SIR JOHN, astronomer; only son of 
Sir William Herschel: followed with great diligence 
and success the same researches as his father ; 
spent four years at the Cape carrying out a survey 
of the stars of the southern hemisphere; added 
much to our knowledge of the stars and carried out 
experiments in connection with the wave theory of 
light and photography (1792-1871). 

HERSCHEL, SIR WILLIAM, 2 distinguished as- 
tronomer, born in Hanover; son of a musician, 
and bred to the profession; came to England at 
the end of the Seven Years’ War, and obtained 
sundry appointments as an organist; gave his 
leisure time to the study of astronomy and survey 
of the heavens; discovered the planet Uranus in 
1781, which he called Georgiwm sidus in honour of 
George III., discovered also the two innermost belts 
of Saturn, as well as drew up a catalogue of 5000 
heavenly bodies or clusters of them (1738-1822). 

HERSCHELL ISLAND, a small, barren, rocky island 
in the Arctic Ocean, about 80 m. NW. of the mouth 
of the Mackenzie river; is a whaling station and a 
post of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (q.v.). 

HERTFORD, the county town of Hertfordshire, on 
the Lea, 26 m. N. of London; some few remains 
of its famous 10th-century castle still exist, and 
there are several charity schools, a castle built in 
James I.’s time, and Christ’s Hospital for girls: 
the chief trade is in corn, malt, and flour; in the 
vicinity is Haileybury College (g.v.). 

HERTFORDSHIRE, or HERTS, an inland county of 
England, occupying a central position between 
Buckingham and Bedford on the W. and Essex on 
the E.; the surface is undulating and much covered 
with wood; the Lea and the Colne are the chief 
rivers; large crops of barley, wheat,and hay are 
raised; straw-plaiting and the m#nufacture of 
paper, silk, and chemicals are carried on extensively, 
while Ware is a centre of the English malting 
trade; St. Albans (¢.v.) is the largest town. 

HERTHA, the Scandinavian Cybele, worshipped with 


kindred ceremonies. 

HERTZ, HEINRICH RUDOLF, German scientist; 
discoverer of electromagnetic waves; professor at 
Karlsruhe; his experiments laid the foundations 
for the later development of wireless telegraphy 
(1857-1894). 

TZ, HENRIK, Danith poet, born in Copenhagen 
of Jewish parents; graduated in law at Copen- 
hagen, and produced his first work, a comedy, in 
1827; ‘ Letters of a Ghost,” a satire, followed 
three years later, and had a wide vogue; his best- 
known work is “ King René’s Daughter,” which 
was translated into English for the fourth time 
by Sir Theodore Martin (1798-1870). 

HERTZ, JOSEPH HERMAN, rabbi and Jewish leader. 
Of Hungarian birth, he became rabbi at Johannesburg 
in 1898, went to New York for two years in 1911, 
and became Chief Rabbi of the British Empire in 
1913 (1872- Je 
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. African War, and su uently became an ardent 
tio. ; he took office in 1910 as Minister of 
Education, and in 1914 showed tolerance to 
De Wet's rebellion. Elected leader of his party in 
1915, he succeeded Smuts as Prime Minister in 1924, 
and was largely responsible for the abolition of the 
Union Jack as the S. Afric&n flag (1866- . 
HERWARTH VON BITTENFELD, KARL EBER- 
» &@ Prussian general; came to the front 
during the war of liberation, and in 1864, as general, 
captured the Isle of Alsen, and two years later 
operated with great success at the head of the army 
in Saxony and Bohemia; during the Franco- 
German War he became governor of the Rhine 
provinces and a field-marshal (1796-1884). 

ZEN, ALEXANDER, a Russian political writer 
and revolutionary, born in Mostow; expelled from 
Russia in 1842; settled in England, and published 
periodicals and works forbidden in Russia but 
circulating widely there (1812-1870). 

HESIOD, one of the earliest Greek poets, born in 
Bofdtia, lived in the 8th century B.c., chiefly at 
Orchomenos, probably of humble birth ; of the works 
ascribed to him the principal were the ‘‘ Works and 
Days, the *“Theogony,” and the “Shield of 
Hercules”; his poems treat of the quiet pursuits 
of ordinary life, the origin of the world, the gods 
and heroes, while those of Homer are occupied with 
= restless and active enterprises of the heroic 

HESPERIDES, maidens of high degree appointed to 
guard the golden apples presented to Hera by Gaia 
on her marriage «vith Zeus, assisted in their office 
by the dragon Ladon; the apples were stolen by 
Hercules, but were afterwards restored by Athene. 

HESPERUS, | the personification of the evening star 
and an object of worship. 

HESSE, a state of Germany, lies partly in, and partly 
on the border of, SW. Prussia; consists of two 
large portions, divided by a strip of Hesse-Nassau, 
and 11 enclaves; half the land is under cultivation, 
and the greater part of what remains is covered 
with forest; its many rivers belong mostly to the 
Rhine system; corn is raised in large quantities, 
iron — and manganese are found, and there are 
flourishing manufactures of leather, upholstery, 
tobacco, &c.; the legislative power is vested in 
two chambers; Mainz is the largest town, and 
Darmstadt the capital. 

HESSE-CASSEL, a government district in Hesse- 
Nassau (q.v.) ; as an electorate it sided with Austria 
2 1866, which brought about its incorporation with 

Tussia,. 

HESSE-NASSAU, a province in the SW. of Germany, 
between the Rhine on the W. and Bavaria and 
Saxony on the B.; was formed in 1868 out of the 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel, duchy of Nassau, &c.; 
the country is hilly, abounds in minerals, which are 
extensively worked, but agriculture and cattle- 
rearing are the chief industries; the medicinal 
springs of Homburg, Wiesbaden, Wc., are celebrated ; 
Cassel is noted for its gold and silver ware ; damasks 
and other textiles are produced at Fulda, and at 
Hanau are flourishing ironworks; Marburg has a 
fine university. 

HESTIA, called Vesta by the Romans, the Greek 
goddess of the hearth, or rather the fire that burns 
in it, the guardian of domestic life, conceived of as a 
most sacred charge. 

HESYCHASTS, a religious sect of the 14th century 
belonging to the Greek Church; consisted chiefly 
of a community of monks who dwelt at Mount 
Athos; they professed a kind of Quietism (¢.v.), 
and were noted for their practice of sitting for 
hours daily with their eyes fixed upon the navel 
(regarding the stomach as the seat of the soul); 
in this position they professed to see a divine light 
beaming out upon them, and to enjoy therein a 
specially intimate communion with God. See 
ATHOS, MOUNT. 

HESYCHIUS, a Greek grammarian of the 4th century, 
born in Alexandria; produced a Greek lexicon of 
great philological value. 

HETERODYNE, a method used in wireless telegraphy 
for the reception of continuous wave signals, by 


waves and the of the recei t itself. 
HEWART, RT. HON. N, LORD, British poli- 
tician and judge. He entered Parliament in 1913; 
was Solicitor-General from 1916 to 1919; he became 
Attorney-General that ¥ held post till 
he was made Lord Chief Justice in 1922 (1876 he 
’ MAURICE Y, novelist, born in 
Addington, Kent; held appointment in Civil 
Service; began literary career with ‘‘ Earthwork 
out of Tuscany ” in 1895, and followed with “ Tk 
Forest Lovers,” ‘ Little Novels of Italy,” “ 
Queen’s Quair,” ‘‘The Foo] Errant,” and 
romantic historical novels (1861-1923). 
HEXATEUCH, the name given to the first six books 
of the Bible. 
an interesting old tow® in Northumber- 
land, prettily situated on the Tyne, 24 m. W. of 
Newcastle; has a fine cruciform abbey 
portions of which belong to the 12th century, 
beautiful remains of a 7th-century monastery; the 
staple industries are glove and hat making; tk 
river is spanned by a stone bridge of nine arches. 
HEYLIN, PETER, English divine, born in Burford; 
graduated at Oxford, and in 1629 became chaplain- 
in-ordinary to Charles I ; was a zealous champion 
of the Church of England: forfeited his livings and 
property during the Puritan ascendancy, but was 
reinstated at the Restoration ; he wrote a “ Defence 
of the Church of England,” “ Life of Bishop Laud,” 


&c. (1600-1662). 

GOTTLOB, a German classical 
scholar, born in Chemnitz, son of a poor weaver, 
and reared all along almost on the verge of desti- 
tution; became eminent by his intense devotion to 
scholarship, both as a translator and editor of 
classical works, his edition of “‘ Virgil” the chief 
in the latter department; Carlyle almost ranks 
him among his heroes, and ascribes superlative 
merit to his book on Virgil (1729-1812). 

HEYSE, PAUL JOHANN, German poet and novelist, 
born in Berlin; in 1854 he settled at Munich, 
where he enjoyed the patronage of King Max of 
Bavaria: he was a voluminous writer of popular 
novelettes, novels, dramas, and narrative poems, 
besides which he executed translations of Leopardi, 
Giusti, and other Italian authors (1830-1914). 

HEYWOOD, a town of Lancashire, 9 m. N. of Man- 
chester; owes its rapid growth to the neighbouring 
coalfields and the development of the cotton 
industry; has also flourishing iron and brass 
foundries and woollen factories. 

HEYWOOD, JOHN, a dramatic poet, a favourite with 
Henry VIII. and his court; wrote farces, the 
characters of which were drawn from real life, pre- 
sumably not hard to identify at the time (virc. 
1496-1580). 

HEYWOOD, THOMAS, dramatist; prolific writer of 
plays and pageants, among them ‘“‘ The English 
Traveller,” ‘‘ Edward IV.,”’ and “‘ The Fair Maid of 
the West ”’ (circ. 1574-1650). 

HEZEKIAH, a king of Judah; reigned from 725 to 
697 B.o.; distinguished for his zeal in the gelebra- 
tion of the worship of Jehovah and for his weakness 
in making a parade of his wealth; reigned in the 
golden age of Hebrew prophecy, Isaiah and Micah 
being his contemporaries, 

HIAWATHA, the subject of a poem by Longfellow; 
@& personage reverenced by the North American 
Indians as the founder among them of the arts of 
peace, as well as the clearer of the forests. 

HIBBERT LECTURES, unsectarian lectures instituted 
by the trustees of Robert Hibbert, a West India 
merchant, and devoted to the discussion of unsolved 
problems in theology. 

HIBERNIA, the classical name for Ireland, which to 
the ancient world was in the main a terra incognita. 

HICKS, ELIAS, an American preacher of the Quaker 
connection, who ,adopted Unitarian views and 
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caused a split in tie body (1748-18380). 
HICKS-BEACH, SIR MICHAEL EDWARD, VISCOUNT 
ST. ALDWYN, born in London; educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and in 1864 entered Parliament; took 
office as Under-Secretary for Home Affairs under 
Disraeli, and in 1874 became Secretary for Lreland; 
four years later he was Lord Carnarvon’s successor 
at the Colonial Office, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of the House of Commons in 1885, 
in 1888 a eae be gry AR 
. . orma’ 
ay Coalition Ministry, again became Chancellor of 
uer (1837-1918). 


1) an ancient city of Syria Cyrrhestica, 
now ip ruins, situated between Antioch and Mesopo- 
tamia, 14 m. W. of the Euphrates; had considerable 
commercia] rtance, and was famous for its 

t temple of Astarte. (2) A city of ancient 

ia, 5 m. N. of Laodicea; the birthplace of 

Epictetus, and where Pau] founded a church; was 
celebrated for its hot springs. 

L, tyrant of Syracuse; broke the naval power 
of Etruria by victory over the Etruscan fleet near 
Cannz, 474 B.9.; was an enlightened patron of 
men of letters, y of whom he entertained at his 
court, Aischylus, Pindar, and Simonides among the 
Rabe : Ay Pe. bas ie 

. of Syracuse, or nearly half a century 
the Steadfast friend and ally of the Romans; unlike 
his namesake, he disliked display, and was 
accustomed to appear in public in the garb of a 
common citizen; he ruled his country well; d. 216 
B.c. at the age of 92 (308-216 B.c.). 


HIEROGLYPHICS (sacred writing), the name by which 


the picture-writing of the ancient Egyptians was 
known to the Greeks and Romans; two forms of 
this ideographic written language are known, the 
hieratic, or cursive (employed by the priestly class), 
and the demotic, or popular, style; the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone (q.v.), with its trilingual inscrip- 
tion, gave the key to the decipherment of hiero- 
et and to their relation to the Roman 


HIERONYMUS. See JEROME. 


HIGDEN, RALPH, author of the “ Polychronicon ” ; 
was a Benedictine monk, who spent his long life in 
St. Werburgh’s monastery, Chester; the work with 
which his name is associated is an account of tbe 
world down to the end of Edward III.’s reign, but 
the chronicle of the last 50 years is supposed to have 
been written by other hands; Caxton published a 
translation made by John Trevisa; d. about 1367. 


HIGGINS, MATTHEW JAMES, essayist, wrote under 


the nom de plume of “ Jacob Omnium,” born in 
Benown, Ireland; was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and spent many years in European travel; 
his numerous papers, which appeared in the leading 
magazines and newspapers, were principally directed 
against social abuses, and are characterised by a 
humour and pungent irony not unlike his friend 
Thackeray’s (1810-1868). 


HIGGINSON, THOMAS WENTWORTH, an American 


author and abolitionist, born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; graduated at Harvard, and took orders, 
but resigned in 1858 to devote himself to politics 
in the anti-slavery interest; during the Civil War 
he commanded the first regiment of freed slaves; 
subsequently he resumed literary work, and in 
1880 became a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature; he wrote a “ History of the United 
= “Army Life in a Black Regiment” (1823- 


HIGH CHURCH, that section of the Episcopal Church 


in England who attach supreme importance to the 
administration of word and sacrament by clergy 
duly ordained, and regarded by them as such, the 
sole divinely appointed media of divine grace. 


HIGH PLACES, elevated spots on which altars were 


erected for worship, in the crude belief that as they 
were nearer heaven than the plains and valleys 
they were more favourable places for prayer. The 
practice of worship on these spots, though from the 
first forbidden, became frequent among the Jews, 
and was with difficulty abolished, though denounced 
time after time by the prophets as an affront to 
Jehovah. 

HIGH SEAS, as understood gn international law, 
means the entire sea or ocean area which lies beyond 
@ three-mile belt of coast water. This coastal 
strip is called the mare clauswm, and the rights of 
fishing, &c., in it are reserved to the country upon 
which it borders. 

HIGHGATE, a suburb of London, 5 m. N. of 
the General Post-Office;: the burial-place of 
Coleridge, George Eliot, and Faraday; has 


an important grammar schoo] founded by Sir Roger 

Cholmeley in 1565, Dies Whikiingsae 6 S is near 

the foot of Highgate Hill. ; 

HILARION, ST., founder of monach in Palestine ; 
was a convert of St. Anthony, and of great repute 
for sanctity (291-872). Festival, Oct. 21. 

HILARY, ST., bishop of Poitiers, of which he was a 
native; distinguished himself by his zeal against 
the Arians; his writings valuable in connection 
with that controversy; d. 367. Festival, Jan. 13. 

EBRAND. See GREGORY VIL 


HILD i ‘ 

HILDESHEIM, a town in Hanover, Prussia, on the 
Innerste, 24 m. SE. of Hanover; is a quaint old 
town, and has several ancient churches, notably a 
noble cathedral of the 11th century, with famous 
bronze gates ; trades in corn, linen, &c. 

REV. ROWLAND, a popular but eccentric 
preacher, born in Hawkeston, the son of a baronet, 
came under the* influence of Whitefield and the 
Methodist movement, and while yet an wunder- 
graduate became an itinerant preacher; he took 
orders in 1774, but continued his open-air preaching 
till 1783, when he established himself in London, 
starting an unlicensed place of worship, altfiough 
still remaining a communicant of the Church of 
England ; he originated the first Sunday Schoo] in 
London, and was the author of several religious 
works, including a volume of Hymns (1744-1833). 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND, originator of the penny 
postage, born in Kidderminster; commenced life 
as a teacher and educationist; interested himself 
in the colonisation of South Australia, and held a 
post in connection with it; published in 1837 his 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Post-Office Reforms,’ and saw his 
scheme of uniform postage wate adopted three 
years after, though not till 1854 did he become 
secretary to the Postmaster-General or have full 
power and opportunity to carry out his views 
(1795-1879). : 

HILL, VISCOUNT, British general, born in Shrop- 
shire; entered the army at fifteen, served under 
Sir John Moore, and under the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, where he com- 
manded a division; succeeded Wellington in 1828 
as commander-in-chief (1772-1842). 

HILL 60, a low ridge 24 m. SE. of Ypres, captured by 
British troops in April, 1915, recaptured by the 
Germans in May, held by the British again for a time 
in June, 1917, and finally captured in September,1918. 

HILLEL, an eminent and influential Jewish rabbi, 
born in Babylon about 112 B.c.; devoted his life 
to the study of the Jewish law, formed a digest of 
it, and founded a school; was a good and wise man 
and teacher ; died at a great age, 120 years old, it 


is said. 

HIMA’LAYAS (‘‘ the abode of snow ”’), a stupendous 
mountain chain stretching 1500 m. along the 
northern frontier of India, and dividing that 
country from Tibet; forty-five of its peaks attain 
a greater height than those of any other mountain 
system in the world; Mount Everest, the loftiest, 
reaches 29,002 ft.; the best known pass is the 
Karakoram Pass (18,550 ft.), leading#*into Eastern 
Turkestan; there are few lakes, but amid the 
snowy heights rise the rivers Ganges, Indus and 
Brahmaputra,; gold, iron, copper, and lead are 


wrought. 

HINCKLEY, a town of Leicestershire, 13 m. W. of 
Leicester; has an interesting old parish church of 
Edward III.’s time; does trade in hosiery, baskets, 
and boots. 

HINC’MAR, a famous Frankish churchman; was 
appointed archbishop of Rheims, in which capacity 
he maintained an imdependent attitude towards 
the Papal See, and distinguished himself as a 
champion of ecclesiastical liberty (806-882). 

HIND, JOHN RUSSELL, an eminent astronomer, born 
in Nottingham; at 17 he obtained a post in the 
Greenwich Observatory; subsequently became 
observer in Mr. Bishop’s private observatory, 
Regent’s Park, where his untiring assiduity was 
rewarded by the discovery of several new variable 
stars and 10 minor planets; he received various 
honours from societies; was President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and in 1852 was 
pensioned by Government ; his works include “‘ The 
Comets,”’ and ‘* The Solar System ’’ (1823-1895), 
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the battle of Tannenburg ; Ty tried to capture 
Warsaw, and beat the Russ at Kutno, and from 
1916 to the end of the war he was in supreme com- 
quand of the German forces on all fronts. In 1919 

he again retired, but in 1925 he was elected President 
of the German "Republic (1847- % 

HINDENBURG LINE, a highly fortified line con- 
structed by the Germans in France in 1916, running 
from Arras to Laon. It was to this line that the 
German army retreated after the battle of the 
Somme, and it was not until the summer of 1918 
that the Allies smashed it. 

HINDLEY, a manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
3 m. SE. of Wigan; the staple industry is the 
manufacture of cotton ; in the vicinity are large 
coal-mines. 

U KUSH, a lofty mountain range stretching 
365 m. from the western extremity of the Himalayas, 
from which it is cut off by the valley of the Indus, 
into Afghanistan, which it divides from Turkestan ; 
it attains an elevation of 23,000 ft.; is crossed by 
several passes, and is rich in minerals, especially iron; 
the tribes that inhabit it are chiefly Shins and Dards. 

UISM, the name given to certain forms of 
religion among the Hindus, the characteristics of 
which are the worship of divinities exalted above 
the rest, and the highly concrete and intensely 
personal conception of these, which comes out in 
sundry accounts Yespecting them of a biographical 
nature, which divinities are identified either with 
Siva or Vishnu, and their religions called Sivaite 
or Vishnuite. 

HINDUSTAN, a name sometimes loosely applied to 
the entire Indian peninsula, but which, strictly 
speaking, embraces only the country of the upper 
valley of the Ganges, divided into NW. Provinces, 
Oude, and Behar; the language spoken is Hindi, a 
pure Sanskritic tongue, on which Hindustani is 
based, but with large Persian and Arabic admixtures. 

HINDUSTANI, the official and common language of 
India, that spoken by Hindu Mohammedans being 
known as Urdu. 

HINKLER, CAPT. BERT, Australian aviator. Bom 
in Bundaberg, Queensland, he left school at 14, 
took to flying and came to England in 1914, and 
joined the R.N.A.S. In 1928 he carried out a lone 
flight to Australia in 15 days, covering 10,000 miles, 
a feat for which he was awarded the A.F.C. (1892- 
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HINTON, JAMES, aurist and metaphysician, born in 
Reading ; after taking his degree was for some time 
at sea and in Jamaica, but in 1850 established 
himself in London; specialising in ear-diseases, he 
rose to the top of his profession, becoming lecturer 
at Guy’s Hospital; his leisure was earnestly devoted 
to philosophy, and gave fruit in ‘‘ Man and his 
Dwelling-P*ace,”’ ‘‘ The Mystery of Pain,” ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy and Religion,” &c. (1822-1875). 

HIOUEN-THSANG, a Chinese Buddhist, who in the 
7th century traversed India collecting books bearing 
upon the creed and law of Buddhism, and spent his 
time after his return in translating them. 

HIPPARCHUS, ancient Greek astronomer, born in 
Nicwa; flourished in the 2nd century B.c.; dis- 
covered among other things the precession of the 
equinoxes, determined the place of the equinox, and 
catalogued 1000 fixed stars. 

HIPPIAS, tyrant of Athens@son of Pisistratus; ex- 
pelled from Athens, applied to the Persians to 
reinstate him, and kindled the first Persian War 
with Greece; fell at Marathon, 490 B.o. 

HIPPOCRATES, the father of medicine, born in Cos, 
460 B.c.; was a contemporary of Socrates and 
Plato; was of widespread renown as a physician ; 
settled in Thessaly and died at Larissa advanced 
in years: no fewer than 60 writings are ascribed 
to him, but only a few are genuine. 

HIPPOCRENE (lit. ‘‘the fountain of the horse’’), a 
fountain on Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, sacred to 
the Muses, and said to have been caused by Pegasus 
(q.v.) striking the spot with his hoof. 


chari 
be put to death; many had perished in the ¢ r 
to beat the king, till Pelops, by bribing Gnomax 
charioteer, won the race; the king in a frenz 
killed himself, end the teinedcen ait tian Tipp 
damia passed ‘to Pelops. 
HIPPODROME, a stadium of ancient Greece used f 
horse and chariot races. 
HIPPOLYTE, queen of the Amazons, slain by Hercules 
in order to obtain and carry off her magic girdle. 
HIPPOLYTUS, ST., bishop of Portus, near Rome; 
lived in the 8rd century B.c.; a lost work of his, 
“A Refutation of all the Heresies,’ was discovere i 
at Mount Athos in 1842, his autor Ofe which 
Bunsen vindicated in ‘‘ Hippolytus and his Age. _ 
HIROHITO, emperor of Japan. Educated partly in 
England, he succeeded his father on the throne in 
1926 (1901- F 
HISPANIA, the ancient name of Spain and Portugal 
among the Latins. 
HISPANIOLA. See HAYTI. 


HISSAR, (1) a district in the Punjab, India; for the 
most part sandy, yet in rainy years produces good 
crops of rice, barley, &c., and is noted for its i 
cattle; the capital, bearing the *same “name, is 
situated on the Western Jumna Canal, 102 m. Ww. 
of Delhi. (2) Also a district in Central Asia, ; 
dependency of the Khan of Bokhara, lying N. of thal 
Oxus River, and separated from Bokhara by a 
branch of the Thian Shan Mountains; has a fertile 
soil, and exports corn, sheep, &c., to Bokhara. 

HISTOLOGY, the science of tissues, vegetable and 
anima 

HITCHCOCK, EDWARD, American geologist, born 
in Massachusetts ; reported on the geology of his a 
native State, and on the agricultural schools of 
Europe; wrote “‘ Elementary Geology” and the 
“* Religion of Geology ”’ (1793-1864). 

HITCHIN, a very old and still prosperous town of 
Hertfordshire, on the Hiz, 14 m. NW. of Hertford ; 
does a flourishing trade in corn, malt, and flour : 
brewing and straw-plaiting are important industries, 
and it has long been noted for its lavender and 
lavender water. 

HITOPADESA (i.e. ‘good instruction ”’), a celebrated 
Sanskrit colléction of fables, which in the substance 
of them have passed into all the civilised literatures 
of the world. 

HITTITES, one of the original tribes of Canaen, and 
one of the most powerful, whose dominion extended 
at one time as far as the border of Egypt on the one 
hand and Mesopotamia on the other, and north- 
ward beyond the Taurus Mountains, traces of which 
have been discovered over all Asia Minor, while 
they were strong enough to engage in war with the 
Egyptians; they had two capitals, Kadeshgon the 
Orontes and Carchemish on the Euphrates. 

HITZIG, FERDINAND, a German Orientalist and 
Biblical scholar, born in Baden; devoted himself 
to Old Testament studies ; was professor of Theology 
first at Zurich and then at Heidelberg ; his principal 
works bore on Old Testament exegesis (1807-1875). 

HOADLY, BENJAMIN, an English prelate, born in 
Kent: was a keen controversialist ; argued stoutly 
in defence of civil and religious liberty, and was an 
opponent of the pretensions of the High Church 
party ; held successively the bishoprics of Bangor, 
Hereford, Salisbury, and W inchester (1676-1761). 

HOANG-HO (“ Yellow River’’), one of the chief 
rivers of China, rises in the plain of Odontala, south 
of the Kuen-lun Mountains, and sweeps with im- 
petuous current ip a more or less north-easterly 
direction, discharging into the Gulf of Pechili after 
a course of 3000 m.; it is for the most part quite 
unnavigable, and its frequent floods are a constant 
menace to the districts through which it flows. S 

HOBART, capital of Tasmania, is situated on the 
estuary of the Derwent, at the base of Mount 
Wellington; is handsomely laid out in the form 
of a square; is the seat of government, and has 
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Qu 
and shortly afterwards died (1822-1886). 
IE MEINDERT, a famous Dutch landscape- 
painter, bom ‘in ‘Amsterdam ; lived chiefly in his 
native town, and died in poverty ; ; his fine, subdued 
pictures of woodland life and scenery are ranked 
amongst the “masterpieces of Dutch landscape- 
painting, and are the valued possessions of the 
National Galleries in London, Berlin, Vienna, &c. 


(1628-1709). 

HOBHES. ‘TH THOMAS, an English philosopher, psycho- 
logist, and moralist, born in Malmesbury; was 
educated at Oxford; connected all his days with 
the Cavendish family, with members of which he 
travelled on the Continent, and was on friendly 
terms with Charles II., Bacon, and Descartes; 
‘translated Thucydides, wrote a number of works, 
“De Cive” among others, and the “ Leviathan,” 
all more or less leading up to the doctrine that the 
absolute sovereign power in all matters of right and 
wrong is vested in the State as the achieved fact of 
tea ion of the race from savagery (1588- 

HOBBS, JOHN BERRY, British cricketer. Making 
his first appearance for Surrey in 1905, he speedily 
established his reputation as a batsman, and played 
for England in Australia and S. Africa as well as in 
Test matches at home. He was the first man to 
beat the record number of centuries compiled by 
W. G. Grace (q.v.) (1882- 

HOBHOUSE, JOHN CAM, BARON BROUGHTON, 
English politician, a friend of Byron; represented 
Nottingham and Norwich in Parliament in the 
Liberal interest, and held several ministerial appoint- 
ments (1786-1869). 

HOBOKEN, a city of New Jersey, on the Hudson 
River, adjoining Jersey City and opposite New 
York: is an important railway terminus and 
shipping-port; does a large trade in coal, lead- 
pencils, iron-casting, &c. 

HOBSON, THOMAS, a Cambridge jobmaster, who let 
out horses on hire, the choice always limited to the 
one next the door, the one that had been longest in, 
hence the saying ‘“‘ Hobson’s Choice”; was the 
subject of two humorous epitaphs by Milton. 

HOCCLEVE, or OCCLEVE, THOMAS, an early English 
poet; had an appointment in the Exchequer Office 
in Henry V.’s time; his chief work is the ‘* Govern- 
ment of Princes,’” but his poems have more linguistic 
than poetic interest; has left us an interesting 
portrait of his contemporary, Chaucer (1368-1448). 

HOCHE, LAZARE, French general, born near Ver- 
sails; rose from the ranks to the command of the 
army of the Moselle; drove the Austrians out of 
Alsace, and suppressed the rising in La Vendée; 
while yet a sergeant bore a hand conspicuously at 
the overturn of the Bastille (1768-1797). 

HOCHKIRCH, a village in Saxony where Frederick 
the Great was defeated by the Austrian marshal 
Daun in 1758. : 

H , a British winter game derived from Irish 
hurly. The Wimbledon club drew up rules in 1883, 
and the game is now played internationally, at the 
universities, schools, and a number of clubs through- 
out the country ; the Hockey Association was formed 
in 1886, the first Oxford v. Cambridge game played 
in 1890, and a Women’s Association formed in 1895, 
the year in which England first met Ireland. 
Popular as it is among players, the game attracts 
on the whole few spectators, and professionalism is 


barred. 

HODGE, CHARLES, an American theologian, born 
in Philadelphia ; graduated at Princeton, and in 
1822 became professor in the Theological Seminary 
in Princeton, a post he held till the close of bis life ; 
besides founding and editing the Princeton Review, 
was the author of various commentaries, but is best 
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a leading authority on bridge construction, and 

carried through elaborate experiments soming the 
strength of iron girders; co-operated in planning 
the Britannia Tubular Bridge (1789-1861). 

HODGSON, BRIAN HOUGHTON, Orientalist, born 

near Macclesfield; served in the East India Com- 
pany, and was Resident in Nepal for more than 20 

years; was a voluminous writer on Eastern 
Lt ne Hy languages, and zoology, and his valuable 
collection of MSS. remains the chief source of our 
knowledge of northern Buddhism (1800-1895). 
HODSON, MAJOR WILLIAM, a noted leader during 
e Indian Mutiny; joined the Indian Army in 
1845, fought thréugh the first Sikh War, and subse- 
quently held a civil post in the Punjab; on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny he became head of the 
Intelligence Department, and won celebrity as 
the daring but wild leader of an irregular gavalry 
regiment known as Hodson’s Horse; he took part 
in the siege of Delhi, and at Lucknow captured the 
Mogul Emperor ; ; shot down with his own hand the 
young princes, and a few mopths later fell himself 
while storming a palace in the city (1821-1858). 

HOF, a town of Bavaria, on the Saale, 40 m. NE. 
of Baireuth; has flourishing textile factories, 
breweries, and iron-works; is associated with the 
early struggles of Jean Paul Richter. 

HOFER, ANDREAS, Tyrolese patriot; was leader of 
the Tyrolese against the Bavarians and the French, 
and the emancipator thrice ovér of his country, but 
was eventually betrayed by his enemies into the 
hands of the French, condemned by court-martial 
at Mantua, and shot; his family were indemnified 
afterwards by the Emperor of Austria and his son 
ennobled (1767-1810). 

HOFFMANN, AUGUST HEINRICH, poet and philo- 
logist, born in Fallersleben ; studied literature and 
philology under the influence of the Grimms, and 
in 1835 was appointed professor of the German 
Language at Breslau, a post he forfeited seven years 
later by publishing ‘‘ Lays’’ of somewhat radical 
tendencies; he led an unsettled life till 1860, when 
he became librarian to the Duke of Ratibor; his 
writings include ‘‘German Social Songs of the 
16th and 17th Centuries,’”’ ‘‘ German Philology,”’ an 
** Autobiography ”’ in six vols., lyrics, &c. (1798-— 


1874). 

HOFFMANN, AUGUST WILHELM, German chemist, 
professor at Berlin; his researches were mainly in 
connection with the aniline or coal-tar dyes: dis- 
covered a violet dye named after him; spent 
several years at the Royal College of Science, South 
oo ; discoverer of allyl alcohol (1818- 

HOFFMANN, ERNST THEODORE WILHELM, a cele- 
brated German writer, whose versatility displayed 
itself in numerous tales, sketches, art-criticisms, &c., 
all bearing the impress of a strong, if wayward, 
intellect ; born in KOnigsberg, was trained to the 
law, and entered the State service; his position at 
Warsaw was lost to him on the entry of the French 
troops in 1806, and for some years he supported 
himself by musical criticism in Leipzig, and as 
director of a Dresden opera company; in 1816 
he was again in government service at Berlin, 
where he continued till his death; his writings are 
strongly characteristic of the romanticism of his 
time, while he himself was a witty, restless leader 
of Bohemian life (17'%-—1822). 

HOGARTH, WILLIAM, a famous English painter, 
caricaturist, and engraver, born in London; served 
his time as a silversmith’s apprentice; studied 
painting, and began to support himself by en- 
graving and etching ; unsuccessful in his attempts at 
portrait-painting, he at length found his true 
vocation in depicting the follies and vices of his age ; 
**A Harlot’s Progress,” a series of six pictures 
engraved by himself, appeared in 1731, and was 
soon followed by others of a like nature, including 
*“* A Rake’s Progress,”’ “* Strolling Actresses dressing 
in a Barn,” “ Marriage a la Mode,” “ Idleness and 
Industry ”’ he also produced some indifferent 
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time (1697-1764). a 
HOGG. JAMES, a Scottish poet, born in Ettrick; 
had little or no schooling; was bred a shepherd; 
took to rhyming; fell in with Sir Walter Scott, 
whom he assisted with his ‘‘ Border Minstrelsy ”’ ; 
rented a farm, and first came into notice by the 
publication of his poem, the ‘‘ Queen’s Wake’’; he 
wrote in prose as well as poetry, with humour as 
well as no little graphic power; ‘“‘ was,’’ says 
Carlyle, “‘ a little red-skinned stiff sack of a body, 
with two little blue or grey eyes that sparkled, if 
not with thought, yet with anirfiation; was a real 
product of nature ”’ (1770-1835). 

HOGG, QUINTIN, philanthropist and educational 
reformer. He was the founder in 1882 of the London 
Polwtechnic (1845-1903). 

HOGMANAY, Scotland’s New Year’s Eve festivities, 
when it was the custom to go from house to house 

asking in impromptu rhyme for cakes or money. 

HOHENLINDEN, a village in Upper Bavaria, 20 m. 
E. of Munich; celebrated as the scene of a victory 
by the French under Moreau over the Austrians 
under Archduke John on December 3, 1800. 

HOHENSTAUFFENS, THE, the third dynasty of the 
Romish kaisers, which- held the imperial throne 
from 1138 to 1254, commencing with Frederick as 
or Barbarossa, and ending with Conrad IV., 
in all; derived their name from a castle on the 
Hohenstauffen Berg, by the left bank of the Danube, 
30 m. below Stuttgart. 

HOHENZOLLERNS, THE, the family which in 1415 
became electors of Brandenburg, kings of Prussia, 
and at length emperors of Germany; derived their 
name from an old castle so called near the springs 
of the Danube, a little way north from Constance 


and its lake. In 1918, at the end of the Great War, 
one. Il. abdicated and Germany became a 
republic 


HOKUSAI, Japanese artist, who was the first modern 
of his race to blend colour in native landscapes. 
Shortly before he died at the age of 89 he said, “ If 
Fate had given me but five more years I should 
have been able to become a true painter’’; but the 
verdict of posterity is that Hokusai does rank with 
the greatest painters of the world (1760-1849). 

HOLBACH, BARON VON, a French philosopher born 
in Heidelsheim, in the Palatinate, of wealthy 
parents; lived from youth all his days in Paris, 
kept a good table, and entertained all the ‘ En- 
eyclopédie"’ notabilities at his board; wrote 
*“Systéme de la Nature,’ and was a materialist in 
philosophy and an atheist in religion, but a kind- 
hearted man (1723-1789). 

HOLBEIN, soe gle a German painter, born in Augs- 
burg, trained by his father, a painter of religious 
subjects ; tracted the attention of Erasmus, who 
took a great interest in him and persuaded him to 
go to England, and introduced him to Sir Thomas 
More, who in turn introduced him to Henry VIII. ; 
here under Henry’s patronage he remained, executing 
numerous portraits of his courtiers, till his death of 
the plague; his ‘“‘ Last Supper” and “ Dance of 
Death ” are well known (1497-1543). 

HOLBERG, LUDWIG, BARON, an eminent Danish 
author, born in Bergen, in Norway; graduated at 
Copenhagen, where, after travel, he became _ pro- 
fessor of Metaphysics ; s@bsequently he held in 
turn the chairs of iSloquence and of History ; he was 
an author of great versatility, excelling as a writer 
of satires, comedies, and as historian of Church and 
State; his autobiography is an interesting work, 
and many of his plays and other productions are 
among the accepted classics of Danish literature 
(1684-1754). 

HOLCROFT, THOMAS, journalist, playwright, and 
political novelist, born in London ; : began life as an 
actor; wrote “ Road to Ruin”; was charged with 
treason, but acquitted; Jeft *‘ Memoirs” (1744- 
1809) 


HOLDEN, SIR ISAAC, born in Hurlet, 


inventor, 
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HOLINSHED + RAPRAMS, English chronicler of the 
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Elizabethan age; ** Chronicle,” published in 
two vols. in J} supplied with 
materials for some of his historica plays; d. 1580. 
FRANCIS MONTAGUE, artist, born in Keune 
Town, Iondon; was hly dist: ished as 
art student, and at 23 won es travelling students 
ship of the Academy; came into notice ore ae as a 
genre-painter, exhibiting pictures of a 
nature, such as ‘‘ Want—the Pawnbroker’s Shop,” 
“ Newgate—Committed for Trial,” “‘ Ordered to the 
Front,” &c.; subsequently he won a wide celebrity 
as a portrait-painter, producing portraits of the 
Prince of Wales, Gladstone, and other distinguished 
personages (1845-1888). 
. Officially known as the Netherlands, a 
smal] maritime country of Western Europe, bordered 
on its N. and W. by the German Ocean, and having 
Prussia on its E. and Belgium to the 8.; its area, 
somewhat Jess than one-fourth the Size of England 
and Wales, comprises, besides the mainland, two 
island groups, one in the N. and one in the §.; its 
flat surface in great part lies below the leve] of the 
sea, and where there are no natural sandhills is 
protected from inundation by enormous dykes, 
365 ft. thick, forming excellent carriage-ways along 
the coast; much of the soil has been reclaimed by 
draining lakes and by pushing back the sea walls, 
the size of the country having been increased by 
one-half since 1833; canals traverse the country 
in all directions, and form with the shallow lakes 
and the great rivers a complete system of water- 
ways. The climate is for the most part similar to 
that of England, but greater extremes of heat and 
cold are experienced. Farming is the _ staple 
industry, although a considerable portion of the land 
is still unfit for cultivation; butter and cheese are 
the most valuable products, and are largely exported ; 
the fisheries, coast and deep sea, are also of much 
importance; manufactures are retarded by the 
want of coal, but the wind is made to supply the 
motive power, by means of windmills, to flourishing 
textile factories (cotton, woollen, and silk), gin 
distilleries, pottery works, margarine and cocoa 
factories, &c. Holland no longer is the premier 
shipping country of Europe, a position it held in 
the 17th century, but it still maintains a busy 
carrying trade with al) parts of the world, especially 
with its many rich colonies in the Bast and West 
Indies, which comprise an area 64 times larger than 
Holland itself. The government is a smited 
monarchy; the executive power is vested in the 
crown and the legislation in the States-General, an 
assembly consisting of two chambers, the one 
elected (for four years) by direct suffrage, the other 
(for nine years) by provincial councils. Primary 
education is free, but not compulsory. Religion is 
not established, but about two-thirds of the people 
are Protestants, the remainder Roman Catholics. 
The birth of Holland as an independent European 
power took place in the 16th century, when, after 
an heroic and protracted struggle, it freed itself 
from the yoke of Spain, then the most powerful 
nation in the world. 
OLLAND, HENRY RICHARD FOX VASSALL- 
HOLLAND, BARON, statesman, born in Wilts.; 
succeeded to the title in 1774; entered on a public 
career as a Whig under the patronage of his uncle 
Charles James Fox; held office under Grenville, 
Grey, and Melbourne; was imbued with a fine 
humanitarian spirit, and fought ably against the 
slave-trade and the corn-laws; his cultured literary 
taste is revealed in his writings, which embrace 
Spanish translations, lives of Guillen de Castro and 
Lope de Vega, Memoirs, &c. (1773-1840). 
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NORTH, one of the eleven provinces of 
comprises the peninsula | 


rovince, faces the German Ocean between 
and North Holland. These provinces form 
most important part of the Netherlands, raise 
the best farm produce and cattle, and in their great 
ports, Amste and Rotterdam, the bulk of the 
trade of Holland is carried on. 

HOLLES, DENZIL, LORD, statesman, and one of the 
“* five. members,” the son of the Earl of Clare, born 
in Houghton, Northamptonshire; entering Parlia- 
ment in 1624, he joined the opposition against the 
king, and actively resisted the imposition of tonnage 
and poundage, for which he was heavily fined and 
imprisoned ; subsequently he was one of the five 
members whom Charles attempted to arrest in 1642 
on a charge of high-treason; his opposition to the 
maintenance of a standing Puritan army involved 
him in trouble, and he fied the country; after 
Cromwell’s death he returned, was prominent in 
promoting the Restoration, received a peerage, and 
for some y was engaged in public duties, still 
remaining a staunch upholder of the rights of 
Parliament (1599-1680). 

HOLLOWAY, a northern district of London, in 
Islington parish; contains a prison, built in 1860, 
now confined to women. 

HOLLWEG, VON BETHMANN, German politician. 
As Chancellor of the German Empire from 1909 to 
1917 he was one of the Kaiser’s right-hand men. 
He made himself famous by the phrase “ a scrap of 
paper,”’ a phrase he applied to the treaty guaran- 
teeing Belgium’s neutrality when the British am- 
bassador protested against Germany invading 
Belgium in August, 1914 (1856-1921). 

HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, a celebrated American 
author, born, the son of a Congregational minister, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and graduated in 
arts and medicine at Harvard; became professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth College, 
but resigned and settled in Boston as a general 
practitioner; in 1847 he was elected to the chair 
of Anatomy in Harvard, a position he held till his 
resignation in 1882; a successful professor, it is as 
an essayist, novelist, and poet that he is remem- 
bered; the appearance of ‘* The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast-Table,” with its quaint humour, fresh 
thought, and charming egotism took literary 
America by storm; the “ Professor’ and the 
“Poet at the Breakfast-Table’”’ followed in after 
years, and remain his most widely popular works; 
“* Elsie Venner,”’ a novel dealing with the problem 
of hgredity, “The Guardian Angel,’ “Songs of 
Many Seasons,”’ Memoirs of Motley and of Emerson, 
are some of his many works, all of which, with his 
poems, have the impress of his bright, engaging 
personality (1809-1894). 

HOLOFERNES, the Assyrian general whom the 
Jewish Judith, entering his camp as it invested her 
native place, slew with her own hand, bearing his 
head as a trophy back to the town. 

HOLST, GUSTAV, British composer. Born and 
educated in Cheltenham, he has written two operas, 
“The Perfect Fool’ and “ At the Boar’s Head,” 
besides a number of hymns and songs (1874— . 

HOLSTEIN, which with Sleswick forms the Prussian 
province of Sleswick-Holstein (q.v.), was till 1866 
a duchy of Denmark, but in that year was annexed 
by Prussia, but part was retyrned in 1919 under 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

HOLT, FRANCIS LUDLOW, legal and dramatic 
author. Matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1798. Barrister and editor. Wrote “ The Land 
we Live in.” His chief legal works were, ‘‘ The 
Law of Libel,’”’ 1812, and ‘‘ The Shipping and 
Navigation Laws,”’ 1820 (1780-1844). 

HOLT, SIR JOHN, English lawyer, born in Thame, 
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Oxfordshire; called to the bar in 1663; was a 

prominent counsel in the, State trials of his age, and 

rose to be Lord Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench 

under William III., an office whose duties he dis- 
with unflinching 


charged integrity and fairness 
(1642-1710). 
HOLTZMANN, ADOLF, an eminent German philo- 


logist, born in Karlsruhe; gave himself to the 
study of theology and*then of philology at various 
universities, and in 1852 became professor of the 

rman | e and Literature at Heidelberg ; 
author of various learned treatises on philology aud 

- kindred subjects (1810-1870). 

HOLY ALLIANCE, an alliance of the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia on the fall of Napoleon, 
professedly for conservative ends, but really for the 
suppression of political liberty and the maintenance 
of absolute power. 

HOLY COAT OF THEVES, a seamless coat alleged to 
have been deposited in the cathedra] there by the 
Eeneeete Helena, and to have been the one worn by 

ist. 

HOLY FAIR, a rural celebration of the Co ion 
once common in Scotland, attended not only by the 
people of the parish, but by large numbers of 
strangers from far and near; described by Burns. 

HOLY ISLAND, or LINDISFARNE, an islet of North- 
umberland, 94 m. SE. of Berwick: is separated 
from the mainland by a stretch of sand bare at low 
water, and some 8 m. broad; has interesting ruins 
of a Benedictine priory church where St. Cuthbert 
(g.v.) once ministered; there is a small village and 
fine old castle. 

HOLY OFFICE, name given to the Inquisition (q¢.v.). 

HOLY WARS, name given to the @rusades (¢.v.). 

HOLY WEEK, the week before Easter, so called as 
consecrated to the commemoration of the Passion 
of Christ in view of His death on the Cross. 

HOLYHEAD, an important little seaport of Anglesey, 
North Wales, on the N. side of an island of the same 
name, 25 m. W. of Bangor; is the chief mail-packet 
station for Ireland, and has excellent harbourage. 
OLYHEAD , a rocky islet forming a part of 
Anglesey, from which it is separated by a narrow 
strait. dry at low water, and crossed by an arched 


causeway. 

HOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB, an active propagandist 
of advanced social theories, born in Birmingham ; 
lived a busy life as an agitator, lecturing and 
writing ; he espoused the cause of Garibaldi, edited 
the Reasoner ; was the last man to be imprisoned 
in England on a charge of atheism (1841); was a 
zealous supporter of co-operation and all move- 
ments making for the betterment of the social 
condition of the working-classes; his numerous 
works embrace a valuable “‘ History of Co-operation 
in England,” ‘‘ The Limits of Atheism,” ‘‘ Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ (1817-1906). 

HOLYOKE, a city of Massachusetts, 8 m. N. of Spring- 
field, on the Connecticut, whose rapid current 
supplies the water-power for the many large paper- 
mills, cotton and woollen factories. 

HOLYROOD, an abbey founded at Edin®urgh in 1128 
by David I., and dedicated in honour of the Holy 
Cross, a casket of gold shaped like a cross brought 
to the country by St. Margaret in 1070; a palace 
was afterwards attached, which became the chief 
seat of the Scottish sovereigns of the Stuart dynasty ; 
the parks around were at one time a sanctuary for 
debtors. 

HOLYWELL, a market-town of Flintshire, has an 
elevated situation, 15 m. NW. of Chester; the 
principal industry is the smelting of lead, iron, 
copper, and zinc ores @tained from the surrounding 
mines; the famous well of St. Winifred (whence the 
name of the town) is over-built by a fine Perpen- 
dicular chapel. 

HOMBURG, a fashionable watering-place in Hesse- 
Nassau, Prussia, beautifully situated at the base 
of the Taunus Mountains, 8 m. NW. of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main ; has fine chalybeate and saline springs. 

HOME, DANIEL DUNGLAS, a noted spiritualist born 
near Edinburgh: became widely known as a 
** medium,” was presented at Courts and to the 
Pope; was expelled from the Catholic Church for 
spiritualistic practices, and latterly became involved 
in a lawsuit with a Mrs. Lyon, who had bestowed 
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is supposed to have suggested to Browning his well- 
known poem ‘‘Sludge—the Medium’; wrote 
several books (1833-1886). 

BOMy, JOHN, Scottish divine and dramatist, born 
in Leith; graduated at Edinburgh, and entered 
the Church in 1745; became minister at Athel- 
staneford, near Haddington, where he wrote the 
tragedies “‘Agis’’ and “Douglas”; the latter 
established his fame, but brought him into disgrace 
with the Presbytery, and he withdrew to England, 
becoming secretary to the Earl of Bute; his plays 
were produced by Garrick, and displaced the stiff 
and artificial tragedies of Addison, Johnson, &c. ; 
besides his dramatic works and poems he published 
a “‘ History of the Rebellion of 1745’ (1722-1808). 

HOME RULE, a form of local self-government, which 
as applied to Ireland was for long a bone of con- 
tention between Liberals and Conservatives. Glad- 
stone introduced the first Home Rule Bill in 1886, 
and others followed in 1893, 1912, and 1913, all of 
which were defeated. In 1914 a Bill was passed, 
bug was to remain inoperative till after the Great 
War, when extremists in southern Ireland refused 
to accept it and led their country into civil war till 
1922 when the Irish Free State (¢.v.) was_estab- 
lished, Ulster remaining a province of the United 
Kingdom with Home Rule. 

HOMER, the great epic poet of Greece, and the 
greatest of all time; author of the “ LDliad” and 
the “‘ Odyssey’”’; for the honour of being the 
place of his birth seven Greek cities contended; is 
said, when old and blind, to have wandered from 
city to city rehearsing his-vérses, and to have lived 
900 years before*Christ, some time after the reign 
of Solomon; it is only modern criticism that has 
called in question his existence, and has ventured 
to argue that the poems ascribed to him are a mere 
collection of compositions of the early fabulous age 
of Greece, but the unity of the plan and the sim- 
plicity of the style of the poems go to condemn this 
theory in the regard of many Homeric scholars. 

HOMILDON HILL, in Northumberland, 1 m. NE. 
of Wooler; the scene of Hotspur’s famous victory 
over the Scots under Earl Douglas, September 14, 


1402. 

HOMCGOPATHY, a method of treating diseases 
advocated by Hahnemann (g.v.) which professes to 
cure a disease by administering in small quantities 
medicines that would produce it in a healthy person. 

HOMOIOUSIA, name given to the Semi-Arian doctrine 
that the Son is of like substance with the Father, in 
opposition to the orthodox doctrine called Homoousia 
that He is of the same substance. 

HOMOLOGOUMENA, name given to the books of the 
New Testament accepted as canonical. 

HONDURAS, a maritime republic of Central America, 
whose northern sea-board fronts the Gulf of Hon- 
duras in the Caribbean Sea, between Nicaragua on 

. the 8. and SE. and Guatemala on the W., less than 
four-fifths the size of England; the coast lands are 
low and swampy, but the interior consists chiefly 
of elevateti tableland diversified by broad, rich 
valleys; the Cordilleras traverse the country in a 
NW. direction, and form the watershed of many 
streams; fever prevails along the low, hot coast, 
but the highlands are cool and healthful; large 
numbers of cattle are raised, and fruits, india-rubber, 
indigo, &c., are exported, but agriculture is back- 
ward; its mineral wealth is very great; silver ore 
is abundant, and other minerals, such as gold, iron, 
copper, but the enterprise is wanting to the carrying 
out of mining on a proper scale; Honduras broke 
away from Spain in 1821, a&&d became an independent 
State in 1839; the Government is vested in a 
President and six ministers, and the legislative 
power in a Congress of 87 members; the population 
is, with the exception of a few thousands, composed 
of blacks; Tegucigalpa is the capital. 

HONDURAS, BRITISH, a Crown colony in Central 
America situated on the Caribbean Sea, and bounded 
on the north by Yucatan and on the west and south 
by Guatemala; it was originally called Belize, 
which is now only the name of its capital. The 
first, settlers were buccaneers and the first authentic 
report of them is in the account of a shipwreck in 
1638. The chief exports are logwood and mahogany. 
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satirist, born in Bath; threw up his position as 
law clerk in London and started a print ar 
shop; became a busy contributor to news 
and involved If in serious trouble by th 
freedom of his political parodies and satires; of hi 
many squibs, satires, &c., mention may be made 
of “‘ The Political House that Jack Built,” “ The 
Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder,” ‘The Politica] 
Showman,” all illustrated by G. Cruikshank (¢.»,) 
(1780-1842). ' 
HONEYCOMB, WILL, a jaunty member of the 
“‘ Spectator Club,” an authority on fashions of the 


day. 

HONFLEUR, a seaport of France, situated on tl : 
estuary of the Seine, opposite Havre; has a good 
harbour; exports dairy produce, cattle, &c.; has 
sugar refineries and tanworks. © ; 

HONG-KONG, an island lying off the mouth of 
Canton River, South China; was ceded to Britain 
in 1842; is hilly and unproductive, but is well 
watered and tolerably healthy; it owes its great 
importance as 2 commercial centre to its favourable 
position, its magnificent harbour, and to its having 
been made a free port and the headquarters of the 
European banks; opium is the chief import, silk 
and tea the principal exports; Victoria, a hand- 
some city on the N. side, is the capital and seat of — 
the British governor. 

HONITON, an ancient market-towit of Devonshire, 
close to the Otter, 17 m. NE. of Exeter; is famed 
for its pillow-lace, an industry introduced by some 
Flemish refugees in the 16th century. 

HONOLULU, capital of the Hawaiian Islands (¢.v.), 
situated on an arid strip of land on the S. side of 
Oahu; is nicely laid out after the manner of a 
European town, and has the only good harbour in 
the archipelago. 

HONORIUS, the name of four Popes; H.L., the most 
famous, Pope from 626 to 638; H. IL., Pope from 
1124 to 1130; H. IIL, Pope from 1216 to 1227; and 
H. IV., Pope from 1286 to 1287. 

HONORIUS, FLAVIUS, emperor of the West, born in 
Constantinople, son of Theodosius the Great, a weak 
ruler, and only able to resist the invasion of the 
Goths so long as Stilicho, his minister, lived, for 
after the murder of the latter by treachery matters 
with him went from bad to worse, and he saw some 
of his finest provinces snatched from his grasp 
(384-423). 

HONTHEIM, JOHANN NIKOLAUS VON, a German 
Catholic theologian, born in Tréves; distinguished 
for his bold assertion and subsequent retractation of 
a doctrine called Febronianism, from the nom dé 
plume Febronius which he assumed, tending to the 
aero of the Papal authority in the Church 
1701-17 5 « 

HONTHORST, GERARD VAN, a Flemish painter, born 
in Utrecht, painted night and torchlight scenes; 

** Christ before Pilate ’’ his best-known work (1590- 


1656). e 

HOOD, HORACE LAMBERT ALEXANDER, British 
admiral. A member of the famous naval family of 
Hoods, he entered the service at 13, saw service in 
the Nile in 1897, took charge of Osborne College, 
and in 1916 commanded the third battle-cruiser 
squadron at Jutland, going down on the Invincible, 
his flagship (1870-1916). 

HOOD, ROBIN, a famous outlaw of the time of 
Edward II., who is assigned by some writers to 
Richard I.’s reign; of yeoman descent, though 
attempts have been made to identify him as the 
Earl of Huntingdon; he and his followers, all noted 
archers, roved the extensive forest of Sherwood 
between Nottingham and Yorkshire, winning 
popular favour by their attacks on the nobles and 
ecclesiastics who Be doce the poor. 

HOOD, SAMUEL, COUNT, a distinguished admiral, 
born in Thorncombe; entered the navy in 1740, 
and rising rapidly in his profession evinced high 
qualities as a leader; in 1782 he brilliantly out- 
manceuvred De Grasse in the West Indies, an 
under Rodney played a conspicuous part in the 
destruction of the French fleet at the battle of 
Dominica, for which he was rewarded with an Irish 
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a yisnanas (1724-1816), 


and humorist, born in London ; | 


engraving, to which he first 


and wrote “ Whims and Oddities,” in all of which 
3 he displayed both wit and pathos (1798-1845). 
GHLY, or HUGLI, (1) the most important and 
ae westerly of the several branches into which 
the Ganges dividts on approaching the sea, breaks 
aS from the main channel] near Santipur, and 
in a southerly direction past Calcutta, 
ne the Bay of Bengal after a course of 145 m.; 
ion is rendered hazardous by the accumu- 
lating and shifting silt; the “‘ bore” rushes up 
with great rapidity, and attains a height of 7 ft. 
(2) A city on the western bank of the river, 25 m. N. 
of Calcutta ; is capital of a district, and has a college 
= for English ‘and Asiatic literature. 
100K, THEODORE EDWARD, comic dramatist, born 
in London; wrote a number of farces sparkling with 
wit and highly popular ; appointed to be Accountant- 

General of the Mauritius, came to grief for peculation 

by a subordinate under his administration ; solaced 

and supported Mimself after his acquittal by writing 

novels (1788-1841). 
KE, ROBERT, natural philosopher, born in 

Freshwater, Isle of Wight; was associated with 

7 Boyle in the construction of the air-pump, and in 
_ 1665 became professor of Geometry in Gresham 
College, London; was a man of remarkable inven- 
tiveness, and quick to deduce natural laws from 
meagre premises; thus he in some important points 
anticipated Newton’s theory of gravitation, and 
foresaw the application of steam to machinery; he 
discovered amongst other things the balance-spring 
of watches, the anchor-escapement of clocks, the 
simplest theory of the arch, and made important 
improvements on the telescope, microscope, and 
quadrant (1635-1703). 

HOOKER, RI , English Church theologian and 
ecclesiastical writer, born in Exeter; famous as the 
author of “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ in defence of the 
Church against the Puritans, characterised by 
Stopford Brooke as “‘ a stately work, and the first 
monument of splendid literary prose that we 
possess”’; of this work Pope Clement VIII. said, 
“There are such seeds of eternity in it as will con- 
tinue till the last fire shall devour all learning ”’ ; 
the author is distinguished by the surname of ‘‘ The 
Judicious” for his calm wisdom; he was not 
judicious, it would seem, in the choice of a wife, who 
was a shrew and a scold (1554-1600). 

HOOKER, SIR JOSEPH DALTON, naturalist and 
traveller; visited India, Syria, and Morocco, and 

pointed director of Kew Gardens in 1865; 
published valuable works on the flora of India and 
other countries (1817-1911). 

KER, SIR WILLIAM, botanist, born in Norwich ; 
was professor of Botany in Glasgow from 1820 to 
1841, after which he held the post of Director of 
Kew Gardens; his writings in botany are numerous 
(1785-1865). . 

‘OOLEE, in India, the name of a saturnalian festival 
in honour of Krishna (q.v.). 

HOOPER, JOHN, bred for the Church; was con- 
verted to Protestantism, and had to leave the 
country ; returned on the accession of Edward VI, 
and was made Bishop of Gloucester; was com- 
mitted to prison in the reign of Mary, condemned 
as a heretic, and burned at the stake in Gloucester 
(1495-1555). 

HOOSAC MOUNTAIN, in the Greén Mountain Range 
in Massachusetts, is noted for its railway tunnel, 
nearly 5 m. in length, and the longest in America. 

HOOVER, HERBERT CLARK, American politician. 

His early years were spent as a mining engineer in 
Australia and China. In 1914 he became chairman 
of the American Relief Committee and later American 
Food Controller. Under Harding he was Secretary 
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Hawkins, novelist, born in London, uca’ 
Oxford; called to the bar; author of “‘ Men of 
x.” *  emmen of Zenda” and other novels 

HOPITAL, MICHEL DE’L’, Chancellor of France; 
stoutly resisted the persecution of the Protestants, 
and secured for them a measure of toleration, but 
his enemies were too strong for him; he was driven 
from power in 1568, and went into retirement ; was 
spared during the massacre of St. Bartholomew, but 
it broke his heart, and he survived it only a few days 
(1505-1572). 

HOPKINS, SIR FREDERICK GOWLAND, British 
scientist ; professor of biochemistry at Cambridge ; A 
carried out analytical work for the Home Office; 
awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine in 1929 
ee bia os Saiieate in connection with vitamins 

HOPKINS, SAMUEL, an American divine, bora in 
Waterbury, Connecticut ; was pastor at Newport; 
was a Calvinist in theology, but of a special type. 
as he denied imputation and insisted on disinterested 
benevolence as the mark of a Christian; gave name 
to a party, Hopkinsians, as they were called, who 
held the same views (1721-1803). 

HOPKINSON, FRANCIS, American poet, author of 
“* Battle of Kings ” (1737-1791). 

HOPPNER, JOHN, English portrait painter; born in 
London; being appointed to the suite of the Prince 
Regent he became the aye painter of 
beauties of the day and eminent men; examples 
of his work are in the National Gallery (1758-1810). 

HORATIL. See CURIATII. 

HORATIUS FLACCUS, or HORACE, Roman poet, 
born in Venusium, in Apulia; was educated at 
Rome and in Athens, and when there in his twenty- 
first year joined Marcus Brutus, became a military 
tribune, and fought at Philippi, after which he 
submitted to the conqueror and returned to Rome 
to find his estate forfeited; for a time afterwards 
he had to be content with a frugal life, but by-and-by 
he attracted the notice of Virgil and was introduced 
to Mzcenas, who took him into his friendship 
and bestowed upon him a small farm, to which he 
retired and on which he lived in comfort for the rest 
of his life; his works, all in verse, consist of odes, 
satires, and epistles, and reveal an easy-going man 
of the world, of great practical sagacity and wise 
remark ; they abound in happy phrases and quotable 
passages (65-8 B.O.). 

HORMONES, the name given to the secretions of 
certain glands which pass into the body, each 
variety of hormone affecting particular organs in 
different parts of the body; their discovery had a 
great effect upon biological theory and followed 
from the work of Bayliss and Starling; particular 
attention has been paid to the hormones produced 
by the thyroid gland, a deficiency in ich causes 
general undevelopment and cretinism (g.v.). See 
SECRETIN, ADRENALIN. 

HORN, CAPE, the most southern point of America, 
is a lofty, precipitous, and barren promontory of 
Hermit Island, in the Fuegian Archipelago. 

HORNBLENDE, a silicate of iron and magnesia 
abundant in many igneous rocks; it is a black 
mineral of the amphibole group. 

HORNBOOK, was a sheet of vellum or paper used in 
early times for teaching the rudiments of education, 
on which were inscribed the alphabet in black or 
Roman letters, some onosyllables, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Roman numerals; this sheet was 
covered with a slice of transparent horn, and was 
still in use in George II.’s reign. 

HORNE, HENRY SINCLAIR, LORD, British general. 
He joined the Royal Artillery, served in India and the 
Boer War, and in 1914 went to France in command 
of the Artillers, Ist Corps; in 1915 he took com- 
mand of the second division, served in Gallipoli, 
and returning to France took command of the 
fifteenth corps at the battle of the Somme: was 
knighted that year, and for the rest of the war led 
that corps; in 1919 he was raised to the peerage 
(1861-1929). 
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3 CKS, JEREMIAH, a celebrated astronomer, 

born at Toxteth, pang passed through Cam- 

bridge, k orders, and received the curacy of 

Hoole, Lancashire; was devoted to astronomy, and 
was the first to observe the transit of Venus, 0 
which he gave an account in his treatise ‘‘ Venus ra 
Sole Visa *”’ (1617-1641). 

HORSE GUARDS, THE, a regiment of cavalry started 
in 1550, having its headquarters in Whitehall; also 
applied to the building in Whitehall, once the heaid- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief of the British 
army, to signify the centre of military administra- 


tion. 

HORSE-POWER, the unit of power of an engine, 
being the power to raise 33,000 Ibs. one foot in one 
minute. One horse-power is equivalent to 746 watts. 

HORSHAM, a market-town of Sussex, 26 m. NW. of 
Brighton ; has a fine specimen of an Early English 
church, and does a thriving trade in brewing and 
tanning. Christ’s Hospital is in the neighbourhood. 

HORSLEY ,SAMUEL, English prelate, born in London ; 
celebrated as the champion of orthodoxy against 
the attacks of Pfiestley (q.v.), in which he showed 
great learning but much bitterness, which, however, 
brought him church preferment; was in succession 
bishop of St. Davids, Rochester, and St. Asaph 
(1733-1806). y 

HORUS, son of Osiris, in Egyptian mythology the 
sun-god, equivalent to the Greek Apollo. 

HOSEA, a Hebrew prophet, a native of the northern 
kingdom of Israel, and a contemporary of Isaiah, 
the burden of whose prophecy was that Israel had 
by her idolatries and immoralities forsaken the Lord, 
and the Lord had forsaken Israel, in whom alone her 
salvation was to be found. 

HOSHANGABAD, capita] of a district of the same 
name in the Central Provinces, India, situated on 
the Nerbudda River, 40 m. SE. of Bhopal; is a 
military station, and has a considerable trade in 
cotton and grain. 

HOSHIARPUR, a town in the Punjab, at the base of 
the Siwalik Hills, 90 m. E. of Lahore; is capital of a 
district, and is the seat of an American religious 
mission. 

HOSPITALLERS, the name given to several religious 
brotherhoods or orders of knights under vow to 
provide and care for the sick and wounded, originally 
in connection with pilgrimages and expeditions to 
Jerusalem. 

HOSPODAR, a title once borne by the kings of Poland 
and the governors of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

HOSTILIUS, TULLUS, the third king of Rome, from 
670 to 638 B.c.; showed more zeal for conquest 
than for the worship of the gods, who in the end 
smote him and his whole house with fire. 

HOTCHKISS GUN, an early form of machine gun 
invented by an American, Benjamin Hotchkiss 
(1826-188). 

HOTTENTOTS, a name somewhat indiscriminately 
applied by the early Dutch to the first known inhabi- 
tants of the Cape of Good Hope, who, however, 
comprised two main tribes, the Khoikhoi and the 
Bushmen, in many respects dissimilar, but speaking 
languages characterised alike by harsh and clicking 
sounds, a circumstance which induced the incoming 
settlers to call them , Hottentots, which means 
practically “‘jabberers”’; the great metority are 
semi-civilised now, and Bl imitators of their 
conquerors. 

HOUDON, JEAN- ANTOINE, an eminent French 
sculptor, born of humble parentage in Versailles; 
at 20 he won the pria de Rome, and for 10 years 
studied with enthusiasm the early masters at Rome, 
where he produced his great statue of St. Bruno; 
he was elected in turn a member of the Academy 
and of the Institute, Paris, and in 1805 became 
professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; he was 
unrivalled in portraiture, and executed statues of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, Mirabeau, Washington, 
Napoleon, and others (1741-1828). 

HOUGHTON, ALASON BIGELOW, American poli- 
tician. After a successful business career he became 
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and patron of authors; his works inc f 

volumes of poetry, “ Life of Keats,” “‘ Monographs 

Personal and Social,” &c. (1809-1885). ‘ 

HOUNSLOW, a town of Middlesex, 10 m. SW. of 
London; before the days of railways it was an 
important posting town; in the vicinity are gun- 
power mills, barracks, and the famous Hounslow 

eath. 

HOURI, a beautiful maiden who, according to the 
Mohammedan faith, awaits the advent of a pio ous 
Moslem in Paradise. 

HOUSE, COL. E. M., American politician, 
America’s entry into the Great War in 1917 he came 
to Europe to consult with the Allies on the adoption 
of co-operative measures, and after the Armistice 
he acted as confidential adviser to President Wilson — 
throughout the Peace Conference, a post in which 
he completely dominated the President (1858- ). ae 

HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE, a body of troops consisting — 
of the Royal Horse Guards, the ist and 2nd Life 
Guards, and the Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots, Irish, 
and Welch Guards. 

HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD, British poet. After 
a time in the civil service he became a professor at 
London, and later at Cambridge; in 1896 he, pro- 
duced _his Spee volume of verse, “ The 

CE, British writer and artist. 

Brother of the preceding, he made his name first as 

an illustrator of poems, and produced his first 

successful book, ‘* An al sa lhe s Love Letters,” 
in 1900, which was followed by volumes of verse 

and fanciful novels (1865- 
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> 


). 

HOUSTON, President of the Texan Re- 
public, born in Virginia ; was adopted by a Cherokee 
Indian, and rose from the rank of a common soldier 
to be governor of Tennessee in 1827 ; as commander- 

in-chief in Texas he crushed the Mexicans, won the 
indareninate of Texas, and became the first Presi- 
dent of the new republic in 1836; subsequently 

represented Texas in the United States Senate ; 
was elected governor and deposed in 1861 for 
opposing secession (1793-1863). 

HOUYHN’HNMS, an imaginary race of horses in 
** Gulliver’s Travels ” endowed with reason. 

HOVEDEN, ROGER OF, chronicler, born in Howden, 
Yorkshire ; held an appointment in Henry IL.’s 
household ; was engaged in various missions to the 
monastic houses, and in 1189 became an itinerant 
justice; his well-known Chronicle begins where 
Bede’s ends, 732, and continues down to 1201. 

HOWARD, CATHERINE, fifth wife of Henry VIIL., 
granddaughter of the Duke of Norfolk; was 
married to Henry in 1540 after his divdrce from 
Anne of Cleves; two years later she was found 
guilty of immoral conduct prior to her marriage, and 
was executed (1520-1542), 

HOWARD, JOHN, a noted ihe born in 
Hackney, Middlesex; was left in easy circum- 
stances at his father’s death; a bitter experience 
as a French prisoner of war and observations made 
whilst acting as sheriff of Bedfordshire ro 
to attempt some reform of the abuses and misery 
of prison life; he made a tour of the county jails 
of England, and the mass of information which 
he laid before the House of Commons in 1774 brought 
about the first prison reforms; he continued his 
visitations from year to year to every part of the 
United Kingdom and to every quarter of the Con- 
tinent; during “1785-1787 he made a tour o 
inspection through the principal lazarettos of 
Europe, visited plague-smitten cities, and volum- jj 
tarily underwent the rigours of the quarantine 3 
system; he died at Kherson whilst on a journey” 
to the East; he published at various times accounts 
of his journeys; his deep piety, cool sense, and 
single-hearted devotedness to his one great object 


a Puritan divine, born in Lough- 
einaased at Oxford 


respected 

Restoration he was ejected from the Church by 

Act of Uniformity ; subsequently he was in turn 

ie chaplain to Lord Massarene in Ireland, 

and pastor of a Dissenting congregation in London ; 

for some years he settled in Utrecht, but in 1687 

returned to England after the Declaration for 

Liberty of Conscience, and became a leader of the 

Dissenters ; he published a number of works which 

display a powerful, philosophic, and earnest mind ; 

his “The Good Man the Living Temple of God” 
remains a mastewpiece of Puritan theology; he was 

' @ man of exceptional strength of character, and it 

was said that he could awe Cromwell into silence 

and Tillotson into tears (1630-1706). 

HOWE, »*RICHARD, EARL, admiral, born in London, 
son of an Irish viscount; first saw service under 
Anson against the Spaniards; distinguished himself 
during the Seven Years’ War; in 1783 became 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and was created an 
earl; during the French War in 1793 he commanded 
the Channel Fleet, and gained “the glorious first 

of June” victory off Ushant (1726-1799). 

HO JAMES, an English writer, whose “‘ Familiar 
Letters”” have won a permanent place in English 
literature, born in Abernant, Carmarthenshire; 
travelled for many years on the Continent in a 
business capacity; entered Parliament in 1627; 
was for some years a Royalist spy, and suffered 
imprisonment at the Fleet; at the Restoration he 
was created Historiographer-Royal; his works are 
numerous, but his fame rests upon his entertaining 
“ Instructions for Foreigne Travel] ” and his graceful 

and witty ‘“‘ Familiar Letters ”’ (1593-1666). 

WELLS, WILLIAM DEAN, a popular American 

novelist, the son of a Swedenborgian journalist, born 
in Martin’s Ferry, Ohio; adopted journalism as a 
profession, produced a popular Life of Lincoln, and 
from 1861 to 1865 was Consul at Venice; resuming 
journalism he became a contributor to the best 
American papers and magazines, and was for a 
number of years editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Magazine, and the Cosmopolitan; an 
excellent journalist, poet, and critic, it is yet as a 
novelist—witty, graceful, and acute—that he is 
best known; “A Chance Acquaintance,” “A 
Foregone Conclusion,” “‘ A Modern Instance,” “‘ An 
Indian Summer ”’ are among his more popular works 
(1837-1920). 

HOWITT, M, a miscellaneous writer, who, 
with his equally talented wife, Mary Howitt (1799- 
1888) (née Botham), did much to popularise the 
rural life of England; born, a Quaker’s son, in 
Heanor, Derbyshire ; served his time as a carpenter, 
but soon drifted into literature, married in 1821, 
and made many tours in England and other lands 
for literary purposes; was a voluminous writer, 
pouring out histories, accounts of travel, tales, and 
poems® amongst these are “‘ Rural Life in England,” 
“Visits to Remarkable Places,” ‘‘ Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets,” &c. (1792-1879). His wife, 
besides collaborating with him in such works as 
“Stories of English Life,” “‘ Ruined Abbeys of 
Great Britain,” wrote poems, tales, &c., and was 
the first to translate the fairy-tales of Hans 
Andersen. 

HOWRAH, or HAURA, a flourishing manufacturing 
town on the Hooghly, opposite Calcutta, with which 
it is connected by a floating bridge. 

HOY, a steep, rocky islet in the Orkney group, about 
1 m. SW. of Mainland or Pomona, remarkable for 
its huge cliffs. 

HOYLAKE, a rising watering-place in Cheshire, at 
the seaward end of Wirral Peninsula, 8 m. W. of 
Birkenhead ; noted for its golf-Anks. 

HOYLE, EDMOND, the inventor of whist, lived in 
London; wrote on games and taught whist; his 
“Short Treatise on Whist” appeared in 1742 
(1672-1769). 

LF, ROLLO, Duke of Normandy (¢.v.). 

HUANCAVELI'CA, a dep. of Peru, lies within the 
region of the Cordilleras, has rich silver and quick- 


HUG 
silver ; the capital, bearing the same name, 
isa 150 m. SE. of Lima. 

naturalist, born in Geneva; 
although blind from youth he made a special study 
of the habits of bees, and reco the results 


HUBERT, ST., bishop of Liége and Maestricht, the 
atron-saint of huntsmen; was converted when 
honiine on Good Friday by a milk-white stag 
appearing in the forest of Ardennes with a crucifix 
between its horns; generally represented in art as 
. avd kneeling to a crucifix borne by a stag 
656-728). 

HUBERT DE BURGH, Earl of Kent, chief justiciary 
of England under King John and Henry III.; had 
charge of Prince Arthur, but refused to put him to 
death; was present at Runnymede at the signing 
of Magna Charta; d. 1234. 

HUC, EVARISTE REGIS, a French missionary, born in 
Toulouse; visited China and Tibet, and wrote an 
senonns of his experiences on his return (1813- 
1860). 

HUDDERSFIELD, a manufacturing town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, is favourably situated in a coal 
district on the Colne, 26 m. NE. of Manchester; is 
substantially built, and is the northern centre of 
the ‘‘ fancy trade ’” and woollen goods; cotton, silk, 
and machine factories and iron-founding are also 
carried on on a large scale. 

HUDIBRAS, a satire by Samuel Butler (g.v.) on the 
Puritans, published in 1663, born of the reaction 
that set in after the Restoration. 

HUDSON, in New York State, one of the most 
picturesque of North American rivers, rises amid 
the Adirondack Mountains, and from Glen’s Fall 
flows S. to New York Bay, having a course of 350 m. ; 
is navigable for steam-boats as far as Albany, 
145 m. from its mouth. It has valuable fisheries. 

HUDSON, GEORGE, the Railway King, a linen-draper 
and banker in York, the great speculator in the 
construction and extension of railways, in connection 
with which he made a huge fortune; acquired civic 
honours, and was nearly having a statue raised to 
his honour, but certain frauds being exposed he fell 
into disgrace and embarrassment, and died in 
London; he was elected thrice over Lord Mayor 
of York, and represented Sunderland in Parliament 
from 1845 to 1859 (1800-1871). 

HUDSON, HENRY, English navigator: made three 
unsuccessful efforts to discover a north-east passage, 
then went north-westward, and reached the 
previously discovered river, strait, and bay which 
bear his name; his sailors in his last expedition in 
1611 mutinying, set him and eight others adrift in 
an open boat, and though an expedition was sent 
in guest of him his exact fate was never ascertained. 

HUDSON BAY, an inland seain North America, 400 m. 
long and 100 m. wide, communicating with the 
Atlantic. 

HUDSON BAY COMPANY, a joint-stock company 
founded in 1670 by Prince Rupert and his associates 
to obtain furs and skins from North Anserica, under 
charter granted by Charles II., the possessions of 
which were in 1869 incorporated in the Dominion 
of Canada. 

HUE, capital of the French protectorate Annam, on 
the Hué, 10 m. above its mouth; is strongly fortified 
with walls and a citadel. 

HUELVA, a thriving seaport in Spain, 68 m. SW. of 
Seville, between the mouths of the Odiel and Tinto; 
fisheries and the exportations of copper, manganese, 
quicksilver, and wine are the chief industries. 

HUERTA, GARCIA DE La, a Spanish poet, was royal 
librarian in Madrid; wrote tragedy of ‘*‘ Raquel,” 
thought of very highly (1730-1787). 

HUESCA, an interesting old Spanish town, 58 m. NE. 
of Saragossa; has picturesque old churches, a 
university, and a palace; manufactures linen and 
leather. 

HUET, PIERRE DANIEL, a learned French prelate. 
born in Caen; a pupil of Descartes; associated 
with Bossuet as scholar, and editor of Origen (1630+ 

721). 

HUG, LEONHARD, a Catholic theologian and Biblical 
scholar, author of an “ Introduction to the New 
Testament " (1765-1846). 


HUGGINS 


HUGGINS, SIR Britigh astronomer who 
built his own pate tory at Tulse Hill in 1856; 
devoted Decent to the curteataen of the spectro- 
scope astronomy; president of the British 
ye nel in 1891 (1824-1910). 

HUGH CAPET, the first of the Capetian dynasty of 
France, son of Hugh Capet, Count of Paris; pro- 
claimed king in 987; his reign was a troubled one 
by the revolt of the very party that had raised him 

the throne, and who refused to own his supremacy ; 
Adelbert, a count of Périgueux, had usurped the 
titles of Count of Poitiers and of Tours, and the 
king, sending a messenger to ask ‘‘ Who made you 
count ? got for answer the counter-challenge 
Who made you king 2 ”” (946-996). 

HUGHENDEN, a parish in Buckinghamshire, in the 
Chiltern district, 2 m. N. of High Wycombe; is 
interesting as the seat of Hughenden Manor, for 
Many years the residence o& Benjamin Disraeli, 
' Earl of Beaconsfield. 

HUGHES, DAVID, American scientist of British birth ; 
inventor of the printing telegraph (1831-1900). 

HUGHES, THOMAS, author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School- 

8s,’ born in Uffington, Berks; was at Rugby 
in Dr. Arnold’s time, graduated at Oxford, and was 
called to the bar in 1848; his famous story of 
Rugby school life, ‘‘ Tom *Brown’s School- days,” 
was published in*1856, and was followed by “‘ Tom 
Brown at Oxford ” and’ other stories and biographies ; 
he entered Parliament in 1865, and in 1882 became 
a County Court Judge ; throughout his life he was 
keenly interested in social questions and the better- 
ment of the working-Classes (1822-1896). 

HUGHES, WILLIAM MORRIS, Australian pobivan: 
The son of a (Velsh carpenter, he emigrated to 
Queensland at the age of 20, and first came into 
prominence by organising the Sydney dockers into 
a union. In 1894 he became a Labour member of 
the New South Wales legislature, and in 1904 
Minister of External Affairs in Australia’s first 
Labour government; he was again in office in 1908, 
1910, and 1914, and in 1915 he became Prime 
Minister, attended the Peace Conference in 1918, 
and was defeated by Bruce (q.v.) in 1923 (1864-— ). 

HUGO, VICTOR-MARIE, French poet and novelist, 
born in Besancon; as a boy he accompanied his 
father, a general in Joseph Bonaparte’s army, 
through the campaigns in Italy and Spain; at 14 
he produced a tragedy, and six years later appeared 
his ‘“‘ Odes et Ballades’’’; in 1827 was published his 
famous tragedy ‘‘ Cromwell,’”’ which placed him at 
the head of the Romanticists, and in ‘‘ Hernani”’ 
(1830) the departure from the old classic novels was 
more emphatically asserted; his superabundant 
genius continued to pour forth a quick succession 
of dramas, novels, essays, and poems, in which he 
revealed himself one of the most potent masters of 
the French language ; he was admitted to the French 
Academy, and in 1845 was created a peer; he en- 
gaged in politics first as a Royalist and next as a 
Democrat, fled to Brussels after the coup d’état; 
subsequently he established himself in Jersey and 
then in Gauiernsey, where he wrote his great novels 
“Les Misérables,” ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” 

&c.; he returned to France in 1870, engaged in 
politics again, became a senator, and continued to 
produce works with undiminished energy; his 
writings were in the first instance a protest against 
the self-restraint and coldness of the old classic 
models, but were as truly a faithful expression of 
his own intense and assertive egoism, and are 
characteristic of his school in their exaggerated 
sentiment and pervading self-consciousness (1802- 


1885). e 

HUGUENOTS, a name formerly given to the Pro- 
testants of France, presumed to be a corruption of 
the German word eingenossen, 1.€. Sworn con- 
federates, the history of whom and their struggles 
and persecutions fills a large chapter in the history 
of France; their cause was espoused at the first 
by many of the nobles and the best families in the 
country, but throughout was in disfavour at Court. 

HULL, or KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, a_ flourishing 
river-port in the BE. Riding of Yorkshire, at the 
junction of the Hull with the Humber, 42 m. SH. 
of York; is an old town, and has many interesting 
churches, statues, and public buildings; is the 
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HULLAH, JOHN, professor of music, born in Worceste 
did much to popularise music in ingland (181 2. 


1884). 

» one who at the Revival of Letters upheld 
the claims of classical learning in opposition to the 
supporters of the scholastic philosophy. 

HUMBERT L., king of Italy, son of Victor Emmanuel, 
whom he succeeded in 1878; took while crown 
prince an active part in the movement for Italian 
unity, and distinguished himself by his brave 
(1844-1900). 

HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEX., i 
VON, great traveller and naturalist, born in Berlin ; 
devoted his life to the study of nature ™ all its 
departments, travelling all over the Continent, and 
in 1800, with Aimé Bonpland (q¢.v.) for companion, 
visiting S. America, traversing the Orinoco, and 
surveying and mapping out in the course of five 
years Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Mexico, the results of which he published in his 
“Travels ’’; his chief work is the ‘‘ Kosmos,” or an 
account of the visible universe, in 4 vols., originally 
delivered as lectures in Paris in the winter of 1827- 
1828; he was a friend of Goethe, who held himin 
the highest esteem (1769-1859). « 

HUMBOLDT, KARL «WILHELM, BARON VON, 
eminent statesman and philologist, born in Poteiaan a 
elder brother of the preceding ; represented Prussia — 
at Rome and Vienna, but devoted himself chiefly to 
literary and scientific pursuits; wrote on politics 
and esthetics as well as philology, and corresponded 
with nearly all the literary grandees of Germany 
(1767-1835). 

. DAVID, philosopher and historian, born in 
Edinburgh, the younger son of a Berwickshire laird ; 
after trial of law and mercantile life gave himself up 
to study and speculation; spent much of his life 
in France, and fraternised with the sceptical philo- 
sophers and encyclopedists there; his face fh wor bine 

‘Treatise on Human Nature”’ (1739), 
(1741-1742), ‘* Principles of Morals” aye ae 
** History of England ”’ (1754-1761); his philosophy 
was sceptical to the last degree, but from the excess 
of it provoked a reaction in Germany, headed by 
Kant, which has yielded positive results; he found 
in life no connecting principle, no purpose, and 
come to regard it as a restless, aimless heaving up 
and down, swaying to and fro on a waste ocean of 
blind sensations, without rational plot or counter- 
plot, God or devil, and had arrived at an absolutely 
non-possumus stage, which, however, as hinted, was 
followed by a speedy and steady rebound, in specula- 
tion at all events; Hume’s history has been 
characterised by Stopford Brooke as clear in narrative 
and pure in style, but cold and out of sympathy with 
his subject, as well as inaccurate; personally, he 
was a guileless and kindly man (1711-1776). 

HUME, JOSEPH, a politician, born in Montrose; 
studied medicine, and served as a surgeon under 
the East India Company in India, made his fortune, 
and came home; adopted the political principles 
of Bentham and entered Parliament, of which he 
continued a prominent member till his death; he 
was an ardent reformer, and lived to see many of the 
ag he advocated crowned with success (1777- 
1855 

HUNDRED DAYS, the name given to the period 
between Napoleon’s return from Elba and his 
abdication, from March 2 to June 22, 1815, after 
Waterloo. 

HUNGARY, formerly part of Austro-Hungary in- 
cluding Hungary* proper, Transylvania, Croatia, 
and Slavonia, and, except in military and diplomatic 
matters and customs dues, with a considerable 
amount of self-government independent of Austria. J 
By the Peace of Versailles it was given its complete 
independence, but had to resign much of its territory 
to Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia. The capital 
is Buda-Pesth. 


HUSSEIN, IBN ALI, 


HUYGENS 


disciple cliff, and did much to propagate his 
of heme of which he was summoned 


teaching, in conseq 
in 1414 to answer for himself before the Council of 
Constance ; 4 a wager antecopines Sie ane 
emperor, bu' pite was imprisoned ; 
refusal to recant he was condemned to the stake and 
burut (cire. 1370-1415). 

N, U king of the Hedjaz, who in 1916 
proclaimed the independence of Arabia and co- 
operated with the Allies in raising Arab troops to 
fight the Turks. In 1924 he abdicated after an 
unsuccessful war against the Sultan of Najd. 


for ever’ under Rossetti’s influence, | HUSSEIN, KAMIL, Sultan of Egypt, who on the death 


and “rose into the spiritual passion which first 
expressed itself in his * Light of the World,’ ” with 
this difference, as Ruskin points out, between him 
and his “ forerunner,” that whereas Rossetti treated 
the story of the New Testament as a mere thing of 
beauty, with Hunt, “ when once his mind entirely 
fastemwed on it, it became . . . not merely a Reality, 
not merely the greatest of Realities, but the only 

ty’; his principal works in this spirit are 


of the Khedive in 1914 was made Sultan, and 
remained at the head of affairs till his death (1853- 


1917). 

ON, FRANCIS, moral philosopher, born in 
Ulster, son of a Presbyterian minister; educated 
in Glasgow; became professor in the university 
there and founder of the Scottish school of philo- 
sophy, who, according to Dr. Stirling, has not 
te honour in that regard which is his due 
1694-1747). 


Scap 4d 2 
Temple,” “The Shadow of Death,” and ‘*The | HUTCHINSON, ANNE, a religious fanatic, born in 


Triumph of the Innocents,”” to which we may add 
“The Strayed Sheep.” remarkable as well for its 
vivid sunshine (1827-1910). 

HUNT, LEIGH, essayist and poet: educated at 


England, settled in New England, U.S.; expelled 
from the colony for Antinomian heresy, took refuge 
in Rhode Island, and was with Ker family butchered 
by the Indians (1590-1643). 


Christ’s Hospital, he was of the Cockney school, | HUTCHINSON, COLONEL, one of the Puritan leaders, 


a friend of Keats and Shelley; edited the Examiner, 
a Radical organ; was a busy man but a thriftless, 
and always in financial embarrassment, though 
finally he had a fair pension; lived near Carlyle, 
who at one time saw a good deal of him, his house- 
hold, and its disorderliness, an eyesore to Carlyle, who 
styled it a “poetical tinkerdom”, in which, 


and a prominent actor in the Puritan revolt, to the 
extent of signing the death-warrant of the king, 
but broke partnership as a republican with Cromwell 
when he assumed sovereign power, and sullenly 
refused to be reconciled to thes Protector, though 
the latter begged him towards his end beseechingly 
as his old comrade in arms (1616-1664). 


however, he received his visitors “in the spirit of | HUTCHINSON, JOHN, a theological faddist, born in 


a king, apologising for nothing”; Carlyle soon 
tired of him, though he was always ready to help 
him when in need (1784-1859). 

HUNTER, JOHN, anatomist and surgeon, born near 
East Kilbride, Lanarkshire; started practice as a 
surgeon in London, became surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, and at length surgeon to the king: was 
distinguished for his operations in the cure of 
aneurism ; he built a museum, in which he collected 
an immense number of specimens illustrative of 
subjects of medical study, which, after his death, 
was purchased by Government (1728-1793). 

HUNTER, SIR WILLIAM, Indian statistician, in the 
Indian Civil Service, and at the head of the Statis- 
tical Department; he wrote several statistical 
accounts, the ‘“* Gazetteer of India,’’ and other 


elaborate works on India; with Lives of the Earl of | HUTT 


Mayo and the Marquis of Dalhousie (1840-1900). 
HUNTINGDON, the county town of Huntingdonshire, 
stands on the left bank of the Ouse 59 m. N. of 


Yorkshire; in his ‘“‘ Thoughts concerning Religion,” 
derived all religion and philosophy from the Bible, 
but directly, as he insisted, from the original Hebrew, 
in which view he had a following of a few intelligent 


people (1674-1737). 
HUTT 


EN, ULRICH VON, a zealous humanist and 

reformer, born in the castle of Steckelberg, in Hesse, 
of an ancient and noble family; allied himself as a 
scholar with Erasmus, and then with Luther as a 
man; entered heart and soul into the Reformation 
of the latter to a rupture with the former, and by his 
writings, which included invectives against the 
clergy and appeals to the nation, did much, amid 
many perils, to advance the cause of German 
emancipation from the thraldom of the Church 
(1488-1523). 
ON, CHARLES, a mathematician, born in 
Newcastle ; became professor at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich; wrote on mathematics and 
physics (1737-1823). 


London ; has breweries, brickworks, and nurseries, | HUTTON, JAMES, celebrated geologist, born in 


and was the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell. 
HUNTINGDON, COUNTESS OF, a leader among the 
Whitefield Methodists, and foundress of a college for 
the “*‘ Connexion "’ at Cheshunt (1707-1791). 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, an undulating county NE. of 
the Fen district, laid out for most part in pasture 


Edinburgh ; bred to medicine, but devoted himself 
to agriculture and chemistry, which led on to 
geology ; was the author of the Plutonic theory of 
the earth, which ascribes the inequalitées and other 
phenomena in the crust of it to the agency of the 
heat at the centre (1726-1797). 


and dairy land; many Roman remains are to be | HUXLEY, JULIAN, British scientist, grandson of 


found scattered about in it. 

HUNYADI, JOHN CORVINUS, a Hungarian captain 
of the 15th century, a formidable foe of the Turks ; 
(1395-1456). 

» RICHARD, English bishop in succession of 
Lichfield and Worcester; was both a religious 
writer and a critic; was the author of “‘ Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance,” “‘ Dissertations on Poetry,” 
and “Commentaries on Horace’s Ars Poetica,” the 
last much admired by Gibbon (1720—1808). 

HURON, a lake in N. America, 263 m. long and 70 m. 
broad, the second largest on the average of the 
five on the Lawrence basin, interspersed with 
numerous islands. Ad 

NS, THE, a tribe of Red Indians of the Iroquois 
family, now extinct, who were outside the Iroquois 


T. H. Huxley (¢.v.); made important researches 
and wrote much on biological subjects; professor 
of zoology at King’s College, London (1887- yi. 

EY, THOMAS HENRY, eminent scientist in the 
department of natural history, born in Ealing, 
Middlesex ; was professor in the Royal School of 
Mines, Royal College of Surgeons, and Royal Institu- 
tion; distinguished bye his studies and discoveries 
in different sections of the animal kingdom, in 
morphology and palzwontology; was a zealous 
advocate of evolution, in particular the views of 
Darwin, and a champion of science against the 
orthodoxy of the Church; he was a man of eminent 
literary ability as well as scientific, and was president 
of the British Association at Liverpool in 1870 
(1825-1895). 


confederacy ; gave their name to the lake (above). HUYGENS, CHRISTIAN, a Dutch geometrician, 
HUSKISSON 


» WILLIAM, an English statesman and 
financier; distinguished for his services when 
in office in the relaxation of restrictions on trade 
(1770-1830). 


SS, JOHN, a Bohemian church reformer; was a 


physicist, and astronomer, born at the Hague: 
published the first scientific work on the calculation 
of probabilities, improved the telescope, developed 
the undulatory theory of light, discovered the fourth 
satellite of Saturn, invented the pendulum clock, 


HYDASPES 
and stands as a physicist midway between Galileo 
wed ieee erciont’ hans cf the Shalne. ‘he 
ancient name e um, 
ost tributary of the Indus 
PARK a public park in London, famous for 
its trees gatherings. Originally roperty of 

Westminster Abbey, it passed to the conn in 1535 
and was opened to the puslic in 1670. 

HYDER Pm a Mohammedan ruler of Mysore; raised 
himself to be commander-in-chief of the army; 
organised it on the French model; unseated the 
rajah; conquered Calicut, Bednor, ‘and Kananuro; 
waged war successfully against the English and the 
Mahrattas, and left his ‘fined om to his son Tippo; 
Sahib (@. v.) (1728-1782). 

HYDERABAD, the capital of the Nizam’s dominions 
in the Deccan, is 6 m. in circumference, strongly 
protected all round by a belt o: rocky desert, and a 
centre of Mohammedanism in India. Also the 
capital of Sind, near the apex of the delta of the 
Indus ; manufactures silks, pottery, and lacquered 
ware, and is strongly fortified. 

HYDRA, THE LERNZZAN, a monstrous reptile in- 
habiting a marsh, with a number of heads, that 
grew on again as often as they were chopped off, 
and the destruction of which was one of the twelve 
labours of Hercules, an act symboli 
toil expended in draining the fens ar the world for 
man’s habitation 

HYDROCARBONS, substances composed entirely of 
hydrogen and carbon, including the families known 
as paraffins, olefines, acetylenes, and benzenes; 
important hydrocarbons- are: marsh-gas, the 
constituents of paraffin oil, petrol, &c., and many 
waxes and greases. 

HYDROGEN, an explosive gas, produced by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on many metals; combined 
with oxygen it forms water and is the essential 
element inthe constitution of all acids; it is the 
lightest gas known and is therefore used for balloons 
and airships. 

ROMETER, an instrument used for finding the 
specific gravity or density of liquids by noting the 
depth to which it sinks when floated in them. 

HYGEIA, in the Greek mythology the Goddess of 
Health, and daughter of A’sculapius; is represented 
as a virgin in a long robe, with a cup in her hand 
and a serpent drinking out of it. 

HYGROMETER, an instrument for determining the 
dampness of the atmosphere; the chemical hygro- 
meter, which makes use of the fact that anhydrous 
calcium chloride absorbs water vapour, determines 
directly the quantity of moisture in a given volume 
of air; the most common form is Mason’s or the 
wet and dry bulb thermometer; other forms are 
Daniell’s and Regnault’s. 
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a 
On of ApS, and one 


pects riage, 
& bey th wings ; ing 


t the departure of the A otal 


expamme, in Norse mythology a frost hose 
oyna <a Sana splits ae with the — of 
HYMETTUS, a mountain in Attica, famous for i 
honey and marb! 


ian war, spent 

several years abroad, and returned to England an 

ardent Socialist. He founded the Social] Democrat 

Federation and wrote several kooks on economic 

(1842-1921). 
HYPATIA, a far-famed lady teacher of Greek philo- 

sophy in Alexandria, distinguished for her beaut; 

and purity of life, who, one day in 415, on her returr 
home from her lecture-room, was massacred in 
streets of the city, at the instance of both Jews and 

Christians, as a propagator of paganism; is the 

subject of a novel a Charles Kingsley. i 
ERBO S, a people blooming in youth and 

health, fabled by the Gr Greeks to dwell in the extreme 
northern parts of the world under favour of Apollo. 

ERMETROPIA, or LONGSIGHTEDNESS, the 
inability to see near objects distinctly owing to the — 
eye being too short; this defect is rectified by the 
use of a convex lens. 
the only one of the Danaides (¢.v.) 
who spared the life of her husband in spite of her 
father’s orders. 

HYPNOTISM, the process of inducing sleep by weary- 
ing ae the optic nerve of the eyes, by making the 
patient fix them upon a certain spot for a time, 
generally situated where it is a little wearisome for 
the eyes to find it. The fatigue thus induced 
spreads from the ocular muscles to the system, 
causing deep sleep. 

HYPO, the chemica] substance used in photowranta 
commonly known as hyposulphite of soda; the 
correct name is thiosulphate of soda. 

CANIA, an ancient province of Persia, on the 
E. and SE. of the Caspian Sea, celebrated for the 
Savage animals that inhabited its forests, as well 
as the savagery of its inhabitants. 

HYRCANUS, JOHN, the son of Simon Maccabeeus, 
king of Judea, as well as High-Priest of the Jews 
from 135 to 105 B.c.; achieved the independence 
of his country from the Syrian yoke, extended the 
borders of it, and compelled the Edomites to 
accept the Jewish faith at the point of the sword; 
in the strife then rampant between the Sadducees 
ja.) and the Pharisees (¢g.v.) he sided with the 
ormer, 


IACHIMO 


an arch-villain in Shakespeare’s “ Cym- 
who attempts to violate the chastity of 


the son of Zeus and Demeter, and fae solemn 


7 of Bacchus in the Eleusinian Mysteries 
: , a cool, selfish, malignant, subtle, pas apes A 
( ve in “ Othello,” the Moor’s “ancient” or 
% who poisoned his mind against Desdemona. 
a Neo-Platonic philosopher of the 
4th century in the {ime of Constantine, who struggled, 
, as it proved, in vain for the revival of Greek philo- 
sophy, in ey hope of thereby stemming the advance 


TAMBUS. alien’ foot, consisting of two syllables, 
of which the first is short and the second long, or 
which the stress is on the second. 
ETOS, in the Greek mythology a Titan, father of 
Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, and by the 
eee fabled to have been the ancestor of the human 


IBANEZ, VICENTE BLASCO, Spanish novelist. He 
began his career as an extreme Radica] journalist, 
was imprisoned, and later went to the Argentine, 
where he started novel writing. To the end of his 
life he remained, a foe of the royal family, and was 
an exile from his country. “ Blood and Sand” and 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” are his 

t-known works (1867-1928). 

the ancient and still poetic name of Spain, 
from the river Ebro, the Latin form of which was 
Tberus; anciently also a territory inhabited by an 
agricultural population between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, now called Georgia. 

IBIS, the Nile bird, regarded as an avatar of deity, 
and held sacred by the Egyptians; it did not breed 

Egypt, and was supposed to be of mystic origin; 
it arrives in Egypt when the Nile begins to rise. 
Similar species are found in America. 

IBN SAUD, king of the Hedjaz and Najd. At one 
time Sultan under Turkish rule, he first threw off 
the foreign yoke in 1913, and subsequently added to 
his dominions. From 1917 to 1923 the British 
Government subsidised him to the extent of 
£500,000, and in 1925 he further extended the 
boundaries of his country (1882- ) 3 

BEY, chief of the Mamelukes of Egypt at 
the time of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt in 1798 
(1789-1816). 

IBRAHIM PASHA, viceroy of Egypt, son and successor 
of Mehemet-Ali; appointed generalissimo of the 
Egyptian army, remodelled it after the French 
fashion; was leader of the Turks against the 
Greeks; gained several victories over them in 
1828, but was obliged to retire; overran and con- 
quered Syria from the Sultan, but was forced by the 
Powers to surrender his conquest and restore it; 
he was@Viceroy of Egypt only for a single year, and 
died at Cairo (1789-1848). 

IBSEN, » Norwegian dramatist and poet, born 
in Skien, in Norway : ; bred to medicine; is author 
of a succession of plays of a new type, commencing 
with “ Catalina,’ a poor attempt, followed by “ The 
Doll’s House.” “ Ghosts,” “ Pillars of Society,” 
“ Brand,” and “‘ Peer Gynt,” besides others; his 
characters are vividly drawn as if from life; he was 
@ psychologist, and his productions had all more or 
less a social bearing (1828-1906). 

IBYCUS, a Greek lyric poet, who was murdered by 
robbers, and who appealed to a flock of cranes that 
flew past before he died to avenge his death; the 
birds proved the means by which the murderers 
Were discovered. 

ICARUS, son of Deedalus (¢.v.), wao, flying with his 
father from Crete on wax-fastened wings, soared 
so high that the sun melted the wax and he dropped 
into the sea, giving name to that part of it. 

AGES, four in number, occurred in the early 
Pleistocene period ; they were separated by periods 
of milder climate ; at its greatest phase the polar ice 
covered much of Northern Europe and North 
America, extending in this country as far south as 


I 


IDA . 


the Thames; the earliest men appeared before the 
end of the last glacial age 

I the name poem to a white light seen on 
the horizon, due to reflection from a field of ice 

immediately beyond. 

ICEBERGS, detached portions of glaciers which float 
into the sea. Found largely in the N. Atlantic 
in the Spring, they are a menace to shipping on 
account of the large proportion of a berg’ smass which 
is hidden under the surface. One of them caused 
in 1912 the loss of the Titanic. 

ICELAND, a volcanig island larger by a third than 
Scotland, lying just S. of the polar circle, between 
Greenland and Norway, distant 250 m. from the 
former and 500 from the latter; consists of a plateau 
2000 ft. high, sometimes sloping to the sea, some- 
times ending in sheer precipices, from which 
Tumerous snow-clad volcanoes, some, like Hecla, 
still active. The interior comprises lava and sand 
tracts and ice-fields, but outside these are river 
valleys and lake districts affordimg pasturage, and 
arable land capable of producing root crops. The 
climate is changeable, mild for the latitude, but 
somewhat colder than Scotland. There are few 
trees, and these small; cranberries grow among 
the heather, and Iceland moss is a plentiful article 
of food. The island exports sheep and ponies; the 
fisheries are important, including cod, seals, and 
whales; sulphur and coal are found; the hot 
springs are famous, especially the Great Geyser, 
near Hecla. Discovered by Irishmen and colonised 
by Norwegians in the 9th century, Iceland passed 
over to the Danes in 1388, who granted it home rule 
in 1893. The religion has been Protestant since 
1550; its elementary education is excellent. 
Reykjavik is the capital; most of the population is 
scattered in isolated farms;  stock-raising and 
fishing are the principal] industries, with the manu- 
facture of homespun for their own use. 

ICENI, an ancient warlike British tribe of whom 
Boadicea (q¢.v.) was queen; inhabited Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 

ICH DIEN (I serve), the motto of the Black Prince, 
being that of his mother, and since the 14th century 
that of the Princes of Wales. 

ICHNEUMON, known as the Egyptian mongoose, an 
animal of the weasel tribe, worshipped in Egypt 
from its destroying the eggs of noxious reptiles, and 
of the crocodile in particular. 

ICHOR, an ethereal fluid presumed to supply the place 
of blood in the veins of the Greek gods. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS, an extinct reptile attaining to a 
length of 30 ft., which flourished in the seas in 
Mesozoic times; it had a fish-like structure and 
brought forth its young alive. » 

ICONIUM, the capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, a 
flourishing city in the time of St. Paul, who planted a 
church there, and of importance in the time of the 
Crusades; is now named Konieh. 

ICONOCLASTS (i.e. breakers of images) the name 
given to a sect who, in the 8th century, opposed to 
the presence of images in churches and the worship 
paid to them, set about the demolition of them as 
savouring of idolatry, and even in 730 obtained a 
papal decree or condemnation of the practice; the 
enthusiasm died out in ghe next century, but the 
effect of it was felt in a controversy, which led to 
the separation of the Church of the East from that 
of the West. 

ICTINUS, great Greek architect of the 5th century B.c., 
a contemporary of Pericles, designer of temples at 
Busse and Eleusis, and joint-designer with Calli- 
crates of the world’s one perfect building, the 
Parthenon, at Athens (437 B.o.). 

IDA, king of Bernicia, who united several Saxon and 
other settlements into one kingdom; became king 
in Northumbria in 547; died fighting against the 
Britons in 559. 

IDA, the name of two mountains in the East, one in 
Crete, on which Zeus was brought up in a cave, 
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IDAHO 


| one in Asia Minor, near Troy, 

Ida,”” the scene of the rape of Ganym 
the judgment of Paris, also a seat of Cybele worship. 

IDAHO, one of the north-western States of the U.S.A., 
suxrounded by Washington and Oregon in the W., 
Nevada and Utah in the S., Wyoming in the E., and 
Montana, from which it is separated by a branch 
of the Rocky Mounta the NE.; theshort 
northern boundary touc es Canada ; the country 
is traversed by lofty mountain ranges cut up into 
deep river valleys and canons, is extremely rugged 
in its northern parts, and chiefly useful for cattle- 
raising ; there is a plateau in the centre, some arid 
prairie land in the S., and lake districts in the N. 
and in the SE.; grain farming is restricted to 
fringes along the river banks; the Snake River 
flows through the whole S.; silver, lead, gold, and 
copper mines are wrought successfully, and coal is 
found; the State was admitted to the Union in 
1890 ; a fifth of the population are Mormons. Boisé 
City is the capital. 

IDDESLEIGH, EARL OF (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
@onservative financier and sta an, born in 
London of old Devonshire stock; educated at 
Oxford; became private secretary to Gladstone 
in 1842, and five years later was called to the bar; 
entering Parliament in 1855, he sat in succession 
for Dudley, for Stamford, and for North Devon; 
under Lord Derby he was Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury in 1859, and President of the Board of 
Trade in 1866; under Disraeli he was at the India 
Office in 1868, and-Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1874; he succeeded Disraeli in the leadership of 
the Commons, and was raised to the peerage in 1885 ; 
was successivety First Lord of the Treasury and 
Foreign Secretary under Lord Salisbury; in 1871 
Gladstone appointed him Commissioner in the 
settlement of the Alabama claim; resigning from 
the Foreign Office in January, 1887, “he died suddenly 
a few days later at the Prime Minister’ s residence 
(1818-1887). 

IDEALISM, that view of the universe which, in opposi- 
tion to Materialism (g.v.), refers everything to and 
derives everything from a spiritual root; is Sub- 
jective if traced no further back than the ego, and 
Objective if traced back to the non-ego likewise, its 
counterpart, or other, in the objective’ world. 
Idealism in art is art more or less at work in the 
nt of the ideal in comparative disregard of the 
actual. 

IDELER, CHRISTIAN LUDWIG, a German astronomer, 
born in Prussia; an authority on chronology, on 
which he wrote a handbook, as also a work on the 
reckoning of time among the Chinese (1766-1846). 

IDENTICAL NOTE, a term in diplomacy to denote 
terms agreed upon by two Powers to coerce a third. 

IDES, the name given in the Roman calendar to 
certain days that divide the month; in March, May, 
July, and October they fall on the 15th, in the rest 
on the 13th. 

IDOMENBEUS, king of Crete, grandson of Minos. and 
a hero of the Greeks in the war with Troy. 

IDRIS, a ‘viant, prince, and astronomer of Welsh 
tradition, whose rock-hewn chair on the summit of 
Cader Idris was supposed to mete out to the bard 
who spent a night upon it death, madness, or poetic 
inspiration. 
UMZEA. See EDOM. 

IDUNA, a Scandinavian goddess who kept a box of 
golden apples which the gods tasted when they 
wished to renew their youth; she was carried off 
one day, but being sent for by the gods came back 
changed into a falcon. 

IDYLL, a poem in celebravion of everyday life or life 
in everyday costume amid natural, often pastoral, 
even romantic, and at times tragic surroundings. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING, the title of Tennyson's 
collection of poems based on the Arthurian legend ; 
while their substance is largely derived from Malory’s 
history, in many respects they depart from tradition 
as recorded in French and Welsh romances, and 
must not be regarded as authoritative. 

IF, an islet in the Gulf of Marseilles, with a castle 
built by Francis I., and afterwards used as a State 
prison; it was in this Chateau d’If that Monte 
Cristo, ‘the hero of Dumas’ great novel, was confined. 

IGGDRASIL, or YGGDRASIL, the Tree of Existence, 


the Three Nornas case 
-sacred Well.” 


tersburg mbaas 
Pekin in -_ and at Conicisionie in 1864, 
secured at both posts impo t co ons 
Russia; he was a zealous Panslavist 


Semite, too much so to carry with him the suppo) 
of the country (1832-1908). 

IGNATIUS, FATHER, the name by which ee R 
Joseph Leycester Lyne was known; born in Lor ndor 
educated at St. Paul’s School ‘und Glenalmond, h 
commenced a movement to introduce monast; cl 
into the Church of England, and built a monaster 
for monks and nuns at Llanthony Abbey nea 
Abergavenny (1837-1908). 

IGNATIUS, ST., surnamed Theophoros, an Apostoli 
Father of the Church, Bishop of Antioch; died 
martyr at Rome about 115, by exposure to wil 
beasts in the amphitheatre ; ; is represented 
Christian art as accompanied by lions, or exposed 
to them chained; left epistles which, if genuine 
we have them, establish prelacy as the order of 
government in éhe primitive Church, and lay especial 
stress on the twofold nature of Christ. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. See LOYOLA. 

IGNEOUS ROCKS, those rocks formtd by the solidifica- — 
tion of molten magma (a) at a great depth (plutonic 
rocks), é.g. granite, (6) in intrusions near the surface 
(hypabyssal rocks), (c) on the surface (lava). he 
are of variable composition and structure and classi 
fied according to the proportion of silica; the aci 
rocks, granite, and obsidians, have a large pro- 
portion, the basic rocks, gabbros, dolerites, and 
basalts, a small proportion; syenites, diorites, anc 
porphyrites are intermediate in composition. 

IGNORANTINES, a Jesuit association in the Ro 
Catholic Church founded in 1679, the object 
which was to give instruction to poor children 
gratis, with the object of winning them over to the 
Catholic faith. 

IGUANODON, an extinct dinosaur, a complete 
skeleton of which was found in 1878 in the lower 
cretaceous deposits of Belgium; of a length between 
15 and 30 ft., it was herbivorous and somewhat 
lizard-like in form with a long and powerful tail. 

JOHAN, a learned Swedish philologist, born in 
Lund, of Scottish descent: was 40 years professor of 
Rhetoric and Political Economy at Upsala, and was 
the founder of Swedish philology (1707-1780). 

ILE DE FRANCE, the province of France of which 
Paris is the capital; was also formerly the name of 
Mauritius. 

ILE DU DIABLE, See FRENCH GUIANA. 

ILFRACOMBE, a popular watering-place on the coast 
of N. Devon, in the Bristol Channel; once an 
important seaport. 

, the great epic poem of Homer, eer of 
24 books, the subject of which is the 
Achilles,’”’ and the events which followed daria — 
last year of the ten years’ Trojan War, so called from 
ILION, one of the names of Troy. See 
, the Greek goddess who presided over the 
travail of women at childbirth, promoting or retard- 
ing the birth as the Fates might ordain, 

ILIUM, Troy (¢@.v.), so called from Dus, the son of Tres, 
who founded the city. 

ILLINOIS, one of the States of the U.S.A., as large a5 
England and Wales; has the Mississippi for its 
western, the Ohio for its southern boundary, with 
Wisconsin and Lake Michigan in the N, and Indiana 
on the E.; fourth in population, seventeenth im 
area, “* the’ Prairie State’’ is level, well wate 
and extremely fertile; has a climate subject to 
extremes, but, éxcept in the swamps, healthy. 
produces enormous quantities of wheat, besides 
other cereals, with tobacco and temperate fruits. 
Flour-milling and pork-packing are the chief 
dustries. The most extensive coal-deposits 
America are in this State; with navigable rivers 
on its borders, and traversing it Lake Michigan, @ 
great canal, and the largest railway system in the 
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ypmer originally iy scquired by’ Britain from 
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the Americans in 1783, and admitted to 
m 1818; the State has a large and wealthy 
> and agricultural university at Urbana. 

the capital; but Chicago is the 


I , ecclesiastical order founded in 
3. varia in 1776 with the object of opposing Jesuit 
hing; it was suppressed by the rival order 
some eight years afterwards; the name has been 
to several secret organisations in France, 
y, and Spain during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, in the first-named country denoting a 

Republican fraternity with materialistic views. 

pag the name anciently given to a broad stretch 
of mountainous country of varying extent lying E. 

of the Adriatic Sea. The Dlyrians were the last 

people to be civilised; becoming a Roman 
provimce 35 B.o., Dlyria furnished several emperors, 
among them the notorious Diocletian. Constantine 

extended the province to include all the country S. 

of the Danube; at the division of the empire, Greece 

and Macedonia went to the East, the rest to the 

West; the name waa revived by Napoleon, but has 
since been droppe 

ILUS, a legendary , of Troy, the grandson of 

Dardanus, and the legendary foynder of Ilium. 

IMAGE WORSHIP in the Christian Church is reverence, 
as distinct from the supreme adoration of the 
Deity, paid to#he crucifix and to pictures, images, 
or statues of saints and martyrs, and unders 
really as offered through these to the personages 

whom they represent. The practice, unknown in 
apostolic or sub-apostolic times, was prevalent in 
the 4th century, provoked by its excesses a severe 
reaction in the 8th century, but carefully defined by 
the second Council of Nice (787), has continued 
since both in the Greek and Roman communion ; 
there is still controversy as to its propriety in the 
Anglican Church; the Lutherans use the crucifix 
freely, but other Protestant Churches have entirely 
repudiated the practice. See ICONOCLASTS. 

An is the title of the officer who leads the devotions 

ohammedan mosques, and in Turkey conducts 
eran and funeral services, as well as performs 
the ceremonies connected with circumcision; the 
Office was filled and the title borne by Mohammed, 
hence it sometimes signifies head of the faith, and 
was so applied to the Sultan of Turkey; good 
Mohammedans believe in the future advent of an 
Imam—the hidden Imf&m—who shall be greater 
than the Prophet himself. 

IMAUS, a name the ancients gave to any large moun- 
tain chain in Asia, more particularly one bordering 
on India, or looking down upon it, as the home of 
the Aryans. 

IMITATION OF CHRIST, a book of pious reflections, 
unique in its kind, and much esteemed by piously 
thoughtful people; ascribed to Thomas 3 Kempis 


(q.v.). 

IMMAC TE CONCEPTION, the doctrine held by 
the Roman Catholic Church that the Virgin Mary 
was conceived and born without taint of sin; first 
distinctly propounded in the 12th century, at which 
time a festival was introduced in celebration of it, 
it became matter of dispute in the 14th century, 
and it was only in 1854 that it became by a bull an 
article of the Catholic faith. 

IMMERMANN, KARI LEBERECHT, German novelist 
and dramatist, born in Magdeburg; fought at 
Waterloo; entered the public service of Prussia 
and obtained an appointment at Dusseldorf, where 
he died; his fame rests upon his miscellaneous 
tales and satirical novels, such as “‘ Minchausen ” ; 
his dramas consisted of both tragedies and comedies 
(1796-1840). 

IMMORTALITY, the doctrine of the continued existence 
of the soul of each individual after death, a doctrine 
the belief of which is, in one form or another, 
common to most religious systems, even to those 
which contemplate absorption in the Deity as the 
final goal of existence, as is evident from the preva- 
lence in them of the doctrine of transmigration or 
reincarnation. 

IMMORTALS, a regiment of 10,000 foot soldiers who 
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IMPUTATION 


formed the body-guard of the ancient Persian kings ; 
in modern times ane 2 maine given to the 40 members 
of the French Acad 

IMOGEN, the Peg . Cymbeline, in Shakespeare’s 
play of that name, a perfect female character, 
pronounced “ the most tender and the most e#rtless 
of all Shakespeare’s women.’ 

IMO’LA, a town in Italy, 10 m. N. of Faenza, with 
some fine palaces; maaufactures leather, glass, and 


silk. 

IMPANATION, a name employed to denote the union 
of the body of Christ with the bread of the Eucharist. 

IMPEDANCE, the total resistance of a circuit to an 
alternating current, being the sum of the ohmic 
resistance and the reactance. 

ERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, a college at South 
Kensington, London, connected with but separate 
from the University of London (q.v.) ; it was formed 
in 1907 by the ingorporation of the Royal College 
of Science, the Royal School of Mines, and the City 
and Guilds Engineering College; many of the 
students read for the B.Sc. degree of London 

University. 

IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, a meeting of the Brime 
Ministers of Great Britain and the self-governing 
dominions held every four years, the first taking 
place in 1911. 

ERIAL INSTITUTE, South Kensington, founded 
by the exertions of the Prince of Wales in 1887 to 
commemorate Queen Victoria’s jubilee, was opened 
by her in 1893; was intended to include a complete 
collection of the products of the British Empire, 
a grand commercial intelligence bureau, and a 
school of modern Oriental languages; the govern- 
ment to be carried on by a c neers body, whose 
form of constitution was granted by a royal warrant 
of date April 21, 1891; in 1902 it was transferred to 
the control of the Board of Trade, and in 1916 by 
an Act of Parliament was placed under the manage- 
ment of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
assisted by an executive council; its principal 
work is the promotion of inter-imperial trade in 
raw materials, by investigations, exhibitions, &c. 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, the practice of imposing 
a preferential tariff on goods imported from within 
the Empire. Canada took 33} per cent. off British 
goods in 1897, and the system now applies to most 
parts of the Empire, wine and tobacco, for example, 
coming into England at lower duties than those 
charged on foreign goods, 

IMPETI’GO, a cutaneous eruption, generally in 
clusters, Of yellow-scaled pustules, which grow 
thicker and larger; common among children ill fed 
and ill cared for. 

IMPEY, SIR ELIJAH, Indian judge, born in Hammer- 
smith ; educated at Cambridge, and called to the 
bar in 1756; was sent out to Bengal as first Chief- 
Justice in 1774: he supported Warren Hastings’ 
administration, and presided over the court which 
sentenced Nuncomar to death for forgery; in the 
quarrel over Hastings’ alleged resignation he 
decided in favour of the governor; was recalled 
and impeached for his conduct of tle Nuncomar 
trial in 1783, but was honourably acquitted ; re- 
signing in 1789, he sat in Parliament for New 
Romney till 1796 (1732- -1809). 

IMPRESSIONISM, a term in painting that denotes 
the principle of a new school originating in France 
before 1870, and introduced into this country some 
10 years later; it is a revolt against traditionalism 
in art, and aims at reproducing on canvas not what 
the mind knows or by close study observes to be 
in nature, but the ‘ impression which eye and 

mind gather. The inflence of the movement has 
been strong, both here and in Germany. 

IMPRESSMENT, legalised enforcement of service in 
the British navy, which has for years been in 
abeyance. 

IMPROPRIATION, the transference of the revenues 
of a benefice to a layman or lay body to be devoted 
to spiritual uses. 

IMPULSE, a term used in mechanics for the product 
of a force and the time for which it acts. 

IMPUTATION, the theological dogma of the trans- 
ference of guilt or merit from one to another who 
is descended naturally or spiritually from the same 
stock as the former, as of Adam’s guilt to us by 
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is evil, or as a proof of his essential wickedness. 

IN CNA DOMINI (i.e. in the Supper of the Lord), 
a papal bull promulgated in the Middle Ages, 
denouncing excommunication against all who 
dispute the claims of the Church, an edict the pro- 
mulgation of which was felt on all hands to be 
mecuetable ; the promulgation has been discontinued 

ce r 

INACCESSIBLE ISLAND, belongs to the ‘Tristan 

D’Acunha group and is a mass of rock with a flat 

t, almost square and about two miles long 

on each side. The highest point is 1840 ft. above 

the sea. It is the nesting place of myriads of 
penguins and other seafowl. 

INACHOS, in Greek legend the first king of Argos, 
sor of Oceanus and Tethys. 

IN-AND-IN, a term applied to the breeding of animals 
from the same parentage. 

INCA, a king or royal prince, originally a war-chief, 
of the ancient peeple of Peru. 

INCANDESCENT LIGHT, or ELECTRIC LIGHT, a light 
produced by a thin strip of a non-conducting body, 
such as carbon, in a vacuum raised to intense heat 
by an electric current. 

INCARNATION, the humanisation of the Divine in 
the person of Christ, a doctrine vehemently opposed 
in the early times of the Church by both Jews and 
Gnostics, by the former as inconsistent with the 
greatness of God, and by the latter as inconsistent 
with the inbred depravity of man. 

INCENSE, a fragrance which arises from the burning 
of certain aromatic gums in connection with 
sundry religious observances, particularly in the 
Roman Catholic Church, as an expression of praise 
presumably well pleasing to God: a practice which 
Protestants repudiate as without warrant in 
Scripture. 

INCHBALD, ELIZABETH, actress, dramatist, and 
novelist, daughter of John Simpson, a Suffolk 
farmer; came to London at the age of 18, seeking 
a theatrical engagement; after some adventures 
she met Joseph Inchbald, an actor of no note, to 
whom she was married in 1772; shortly afterwards 
she made her début as Cordelia at Bristol; after 
seven years in the provinces and nine in London, 
during which she failed to rise high in her profession, 
she turned to literature; she wrote and adapted 
many plays, but the works by which she is remem- 
bered are two novels, “A Simple Story” and 
** Nature and Art” (1753-1821). 

INCHCAPE, JAMES LYLE MACKAY, EARL OF, chair- 
man of the P. and O. Steam Navigation Co. from 
1894; he also has banking interests; he spent much 
of his early life in India, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1911 (1852- ). 

INCHCOLM, an island in the Firth of Forth, near 
Aberdour, on the Fife coast, so called as the resi- 
dence of St. Columba when engaged in the conversion 
of the Northern Picts; has the remains of an abbey 
founded by Alexander I. in 1123. 

H, an island in the Firth of Forth, in the 
county of Fife, 2} m. N. of Leith, and about 4 m. 
long, has a lighthouse with a revolving light, and 
fortifications to protect the Forth. 

INCITATUS, the horse of Caligula (¢.v.); had a house 
and a servant to itself, was fed from vessels of gold, 
admitted to the priesthood, and created a consul of 


Rome. 

INCLEDON, CHARLES BENJAMIN, a celebrated 
ballad-singer with a fine tenor voice, born in 
Cornwall (1763-1826). : 

INCOME TAX, was introduced by William Pitt in 
1798 to pay for the war with France; it was revived 
by Pee) in 1842, and has since been a regular and 
increasing source of national revenue. Its rate is 
graded to give some relief to married men with 
families, and rises proportionately as incomes 
increase in size. ; 

INCREMENT, UNEARNED, an expression denoting 
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INDEPENDENTS, or CONGREGATIONALISTS are 
Protestant sect deriving both names from 


pacy and Presbyterianism, the hold 
congregation should manage its own affairs, 
elect its own officers independent of all authority 
save that of Christ; they profess to derive all rules 
of faith and practice from the Scriptures,cand are 
closely akin to Presbyterians in doctrine. Numerous 
as early as Queen Elizabeth’s time, they suffere 
persecution then; many fied or were banished to 
Holland, whence the Mayflower conveyed the 
Pilgrim Fathers to New England in 1620. Regaining 
ascendency under Cromwell, they again suffered at 
the Restoration; but political disabilities then 
im have gradually been removed, and now 


they are the most vigorous Dissenting body in 


England. 

INDEX EXPURGATORIUS, a list of books issued by 
the Church of Rome, which, as hostile to her teach- 
ing, are placed under her ban, and are under 
penalties forbidden to be read. The first list pub- 
lished was by Pope Paul IV. in 1557, and in 1562 
the Council of ‘Trent appointed a committee whose 
special business it should be to draw up a complete 
list of obnoxious writings, a work which it fell to 
Paul IV. to finish after the sittings of the Council 
came to a close in an index issued in 1564. 

INDIA, an Empire under Britain, consisting of the 
great peninsula in the S. of Asia, which has the 
Bay of Bengal on the E. and the Arabian Sea on 
the W., and is separated from the mainland by the 
Hindu-Kush and the Himalaya Mountains; politic- 
ally the name includes besides the Punjab in the 
N. and Burma in the E.; the centre of the peninsula 
is a great plateau called the Deccan, between which 
and the snow-clad Himalayas stretch the great 
fertile basins of the Ganges, the Thar Desert, and 
the arid wastes of the Indus Valley; great varieties 
of climate are of course met with, but the tempera- 
ture is prevailingly high, and the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean determine the regularity of the rainy 
season, which occurs from June to October; the 
country generally is insalubrious; the vegetation 
is correspondingly varied, but largely tropical; 
rice, cereal crops, sugar, and tobacco are gene 
grown ; cottonin Bombay and the Central Provinces, 
opium in the Ganges Valley, jute in Eastern Bengal, 
and indigo in Behar; coffee and tea are raised by 
Europeans in the hill country on virgin soil; the 
chief mineral deposits are extensive q@alfields 
between the Ganges and the Godavari, the most 
valuable salt deposits in the world in the Punjab, 
and deposits of iron, the purest found anywhere, 
in many parts of the country, which, however, are 
wrought only by native methods; native manu- 
factures are being largely superseded by European 
methods, and the young cotton-weaving industry 
flourishes well; the country is well populated on 
the whole, with a relative scarcitv of big towns; 
the people belong to many different races, and 
speak languages representing four distinct stocks; 
the vast bulk of them are Brahmanists or Hindus; 
there are many Mohammedans, Buddhists (in 
Burma), and Parsees (in Bombay); 24 millions are 
Christians, and there are other religions; India 
been subject to many conquests; the Aryan, Greek, 
and Mussulman invasions swept from the NW.; 
the Portuguese obtained a footing on the SW. coast 
in the 15th century; the victories of Plassey, 1757, _ 
and Seringapatam, 1799, established British rule” 
throughout the whole peninsula, and the principle 
that native princes where they retained their thrones 
were vassals; Sind was won in 18438 and the Punjab 
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the East India 1783, and admitted to the Union in 1816; education 
in 1857, who was a in the State university and schools is free; besides 
the government is vested the capital, the largest towns are 
aided by an execu and a legislative Evansville, Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute. 


which there is native representation, 
wever, of a Secretary of State for 
uncil at home; there are governors and 
vernors of the presidencies of Madras 
, and of the various provinces; native 
are all attached to and subject to the super- 
of the government of a province; there is a 
army of 146,000 men, and 74,000 European 
are maintained in the country; British rule 
veloped the resources of the country, advanced 
its civilisation, and contributed to the welfare of 


people. 

~ (1) The Ifhperial Order of the Crown of, 

. founded in 1878, includes the King and certain 

_ foyal princes, English and Indian, female relatives 

. oe og, Viceroy. of the governors of Bombay and 

, and others in high places in India; ribbon, 
light blue with white edges; (2) The Most Exalted 
of the Star of, founded in 1861 and since 
enlarged, with the Sovereign for head and the 
Viceroy as grandmaster, and three different grades, 
designed severally G.C.S.I., K.C.S.I. (Knight), and 
C.S.1. (Companion), a blue ribbon with white stripes 
being the badge; and (3) The Most Eminent Order 
of the Empire of, founded in 1878 and enlarged five 
times since, with the King at the head, and a knight- 
hood similar the preceding, their motto, ‘‘ Im- 
peratricis auspftiis”’; ribbon, purple. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVI a service which, besides 
embracing the ordinary departments of civil adminis- 
tration, includes judicial, medical, territorial, and 
even military staff appointments, appointments 
dependent on the possession of regulated, more or 
less academic, qualifications. 

LAN » & wide-spread rebellion on the part 
chiefly of the Sepoys against British authority in 
1857; it was suppressed by a strong force under 
Sir Colin Campbell in 1858. 

INDIAN OCEAN is that stretch of sea between Africa 
on the W. and Australia, Java, and Sumatra on the 
E., which separates in the N. into the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal; the monsoons, or trade- 
winds, blow here with great regularity ; from April 
to October they are strong from the SW., from 
October to April more gentile in the opposite direc- 
tion; there are many islands and reefs of coral 
formation, such as the Maldive group; St. Paul’s 
and Mauritius are volcanic, while Madagascar and 
Ceylon are typical continental islands. 

INDIAN TERRITORY, a stretch of country in the 
basin of the Arkansas, Canadian, and Red Rivers, 
with Kansas on the N., Arkansas on the E., 
Oklahoma Territory on the W., and separated by 
the Red River from Texas on the S., set apart for 
the occupation of the Indian tribes of the western 
prairies; formerly double its present size, it has 
been reduced by the purchase in 1890 of Oklahoma ; 
in the centre and east are fertile plains and great 
forestg of walnut and maple, in which deer and 
bears Abound ; the west is a treeless prairie support- 
ing vast herds of cattle; mineral resources are 
probably rich, but are undeveloped; the principal 
tribes, Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, 
have their own organisations and civilised institu- 
tions, churches, schools, banks, and newspapers, 
but for many years past the Territory has been 
invaded by white settlers; the towns are small, 
Tahlequah, Lehigh, and M‘Alister are the chief. 

INDIANA, one of the smaller but most populous 
States of the U.S.A., lies between Lake Michigan 
and the Ohio River, with Ohio on the E. and Illinois 
on the W.; the climate is marked by extremes of 
heat and cold; the country is somewhat hilly in 
the &., is mostly level, well watered, and very 
fertile; agriculture is the chief industry, cereals, 
potatoes, and tobacco formirg the chief crops; 
there is great mineral wealth, with extensive and 
varied industries, embracing iron, glass, and textile 
manufactures, waggon-building, and furniture- 
making; petroleum wells are abundant, and in one 
part of the territory natural gas is found in great 
quantities. First occupied by the French, Indiana 
was acquired by Britain in 1763, ceded to America 


INDIANAPOLIS, capital of Indiana, on the White 

Ford River. in the centre of the State; a fine city, 
with wide, tree-lined streets, large iron, brass, and 
textile manufactures, d canned-meat industry ; 
is a great railroad centre. , 

INDIANS, AMERICAN, the aborigines of America, 


who are ually dying out; these aborigines 
were called Indians by Columbus, because when he 


discovered Aerie. he ead that it was India, 


See AMERIC. INDIANS. 

INDIA-RUBBER, CAOUTCHOUC, or GUM ELASTIC, 
is a product of the milky juices of several tropical 
and subtropical plants found in the West Indies, 
Central and South America, West Africa, and 
India; there is eVidence that its properties were 
partially known to the Spaniards in the West 
Indies early in the 17th century; but its first 
introduction to this country was about 1770, when 
it was employed by artists for erasing blacl,-lead 
pencil marks, hence its familiar name; it is collected 
by making incisions in the tree trunk and gathering 
the slowly exuding juice, which is first solidified by 
drying, then purified by boiling and washing; it 
is. flexible and elastic, insoluble in water, and im- 
penetrable to gases and fluids, and these qualities 
give it great commercial importance; the use of 
pure rubber has been greatly superseded by that 
of ** vulcanised ’”’ rubber ; mixed with from 3‘; to 4 of 
its weight of sulphur and combined by heat, the 
rubber acquires greater elasticity, is not hardened 
by cold or rendered viscid by hé&t, and is insoluble 
in many of the solvents of pure rubber; its useful- 
ness is thus largely increased and greatly extended 
of late; the demand for rubber is in excess of the 
supply, but no substitute has been found effective ; 
in recent years care has been bestowed on its 
economical collection and on its scientific culture. 
Artificial rubber has been made from isoprene; the 
process was used during the Great War, but owing 
to its cost cannot compete commercially with the 
natural product. 

INDICTION, a cycle of 15 years instituted by Con- 
stantine the Great, for fiscal purposes, which 
began on September 24, 312, the day of his victory 
over Maxentius; to find the indiction of any year 
add 1 and divide by 15. 

INDIGO, a blue dye obtained from plants grown in 
India and the East Indies; the large trade in this 
dye has been considerably reduced by the develop- 
ments in the manufacture of coal-tar dyes, 

INDIUM, a metallic element of rare occurrence, first 
discovered in zinc-blende in 1863. 

INDIVIDUALISM, the name given to a social system 
which has respect to the rights of the individual as 
sovereign, and is strictly opposed to Socialism. 

INDO-CHINA, called also the Eastern Peninsula or 
Farther India, the name given to the large peninsular 
territory which lies between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Chinese Sea, lying almost wholly within the 
Torrid Zone, and embracing the empires of Burma 
and Annam and the kingdom of Cambodia and 
Siam, as well as territories under Britain and 
France, all now mostly divided between the latter 
two and Siam; it is sparsely peopled owing to its 
mountainous character and the swampy lands, and 
the natives are mainly of the Mongolian type. 

INDO-EUROPEAN, an epithet applied to a family of 
the human race with the languages of its several 
members descended from the Aryans, and found 
dispersed over an area Mcluding the greater part of 
India and Europe. 

INDORE, (1) a native principality, in Central India, 
somewhat larger than Wales, embraces the Vindhya 
and Satpura Mountains, and is traversed by the 
Nerbudda River; there are great forests on the 
mountains ; the valley of the river is fertile; wheat, 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, and large quantities of 
opium are raised; the climate is sultry, and at 
certain seasons unhealthy; the natives are chiefly 
Mahratta Hindus; among the hills are Bhils and 
Gonds, the wildest tribes of India; the State is 
governed by a Maharajah styled Holkar, under 
supervision of an agent of the Governor-General ; 
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residency, however, are 
fine buildings ; it is connected by rail with Bombay, 
distant 400 m. SW., and with Ajmere; it was the 
scene of a British massacre in 1857. 

RA, the ; of heaven and national god of the 
Aryans; gives victory to.his people, and is always 
ready to aid them; he is pre-eminently a warlike 
god, and as he stands on his war-chariot, drawn by 
five fawn-coloured horses, he is in a sort the type 
of an Aryan chieftain; he is sometimes assisted by 
other gods, but he more frequently fights alone; 
he is the dispenser, moreover, of all good gifts, and 
the author and preserver of all living; his power 
extends over the heavens, and he holds the earth 
in the hollow of his hand; is the Siva-of the Hindus. 
INDUCTANCE, the effect on the current flowing in a 
coil caused by the magnetic ‘field set up by the 
current (self-inductance) or by the current in a 
neighbouring coil (mutual inductance); the in- 
ductance of a coil adds to its resistance to an 
alternating current, such resistance being called the 
reactance ; the unit of inductance is the henry (g.v.). 
INDUCTION, the name given to the logical process 
by which from a study of particular instances we 
arrive at a general principle or law. The term is 
also applied to an electric or magnetic effect pro- 
duced without direct contact and equal to the 
cause, being essentially its reproduction. 
INDUCTION COIL, an apparatus consisting of two 
coaxial coils; through one (the primary) flows a 
continuous current which is interrupted several 
times per second by a “ make-and-break ” device, 
giving rise to afi alternating current in the other 
coil (the secondary) of high voltage. 


INDULGENCE, remission by Church authority of the 


guilt of a sin on the penitent confession of the sinner 
to a priest, which, according to Roman Catholic 
theology,-the Church is enabled to dispense out of 
the inexhaustible treasury in reserve of the merits 
of Christ. 

INDUS, a great river of India, 1800 m. long; rises in 
Tibet, on the N. of the Himalayas, flows NW. 
through Cashmere, then SW. through the Punjab 
and Sind to the sea; its upper course is through 
great gorges and very rapid, but after the entrance 
of the Kabul River its way lies through arid plains, 
and it is navigable; after receiving the five rivers 
of the Punjab—the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, 
and Sutlej—its volume decreases through evapora- 
* tion and the sinking of some of the many streams 
into which it divides in the sand; on one of the 
branches of the delta stands the thriving port of 
Kurrachee. 


INERT GASES, name given to the gases helium, neon, 


argon, krypton, xenon, and niton (or radon), 
which are found in small quantities in the atmosphere 
and form no compounds with other elements. 


INERTIA, that property of a body in virtue of which 


it remains in a state of rest or of motion with con- 
stant velocity in a straight line, unless it is compelled 
to change that state by an external force; the idea 
of inertia is implicit in Newton’s First Law of 


Motion. 
See CASTRO. 

INFALLIBILITY, freedom from all error in the past 
and from all possibility of error in the future, as 
claimed by the Church of Rome. This claim 
extends to all matters of faith, morals, and discipline 
in the Church, and is based on an interpretation of 
Matt. xvi. 18, xxviii. 19; Eph. iv. 11-16, and other 
passage’ Tt is held that the Church is incapable 
of embracing any false” doctrine from whatever 
quarter suggested, and that she is guided by the 
Divine Spirit in actively opposing heresy, in teaching 
all necessary truth, and in deciding all relative 
matters of controversy. Infallibility is not claimed 
in connection with matters of fact, science, or general 
opinion. The seat of infallibility has been much 
disputed even in the Roman Catholic Church itself, 
and the infallibility of the Pope was only decreed 
so recently as the Vatican Council in 1870. It was 
always agreed that where the Pope and Bishops 
were unanimous they were infallible, and their 
unanimity might be expressed either in a general 
council or in a decree of a local council tacitly 


INFANTE, INFANTA, the titles given respectively t 


INFERI, 
world and the gods of it. 


his offi tor and doctor of 
virtue of his apostolic office, defines a 
faith and morals to be held by the whole Church- 
he by the Divine assistance, promised to him t 
the blessed Peter, possesses that infallibility wit 
which the Divine Redeemer was pleased to inv 

His Church in the definition of doctrine in faith ¢ 
morals, and that therefore such definitions of th 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable in their own natu 
and not because of the consent of the Church. 
The Greek Church puts fo a moderate clair 
to inerrancy, holding that as a Matter of fact those 
councils which she regards as cecumenical have ne 
erred in their decrees affecting faith and morals. 


the royal princes and princesses of § nd 
Portugal, corresponding to the medizval title « 
** childe ”’ and signifying a knight. 

the name given by the Latins to the nether 


O, the hell of Dante, represented as included — 
in nine circles, of which the first six, constituting 
the uppermost hell, are occupied by those who 
cannot govern themselves yet have no mind t 
harm any one else, of which the seventh, con-— 
stituting the mid-hell, is occupi by those f 
cannot govern their thoughts, d of which a 
eighth and ninth, constituting the nether hell, are 
occupied by those who have wilfully done harm to 
other people, those in the eighth in hot blood and 
those in the ninth or lowest in cold blood, the former 
in passion and the latter without passion, far down 
below the freezing-point. See MRuskin’s “ Fors 
Clavigera ”’ for fuller particulars. 


INFLECTION, the name given to the changes in the 


end of words to indicate relations, not so common 
in English—being usually expressed among us by 
prepositions—as in Latin, Greek, and other 
languages, but occurring in English as king’s, mine, 
ours, to indicate possession; infiection in nouns is 
called declension, and in verbs conjugation. 


INFLUENZA, an epidemic disease, closely resembles, 


but is quite distinct from, cold in the head. It is 
characterised by early and marked debility and 
depression; though usually of short duration, 
attacks must not be disregarded ; fatal results often 
ensue on carelessness. Convalescence is slow, and 
complications may ensue. The cause of the malady 
is obscure; sporadic cases always occur, but from 
time to time great epidemics of this disease have 
travelled westward over the world. Their move- 
ment seems to depend on atmospheric conditions, 
but is independent of the season of the year and 
often contrary to the direction of the wind. One 
of the severest epidemics in Great Britain was im 
1918. 


INFRA RED RAYS, invisible heat rays of longer 


wave-length than the longest visible rayg of the 
spectrum, the red; first observed by Herschel in the 
solar spectrum in 1800; glass is opaque to 


rays. F 

Rs SARIANS, those Calvinists who believe 
that election and predestination are subsequent to 
the Fall, while the Supralapsarians believe that 
these ordinations are as old as eternity. 


INFUSORIA, a name given to certain classes of 


animalcule or protozoa engendered in stagnant 
water infused with decaying organic matter. 


INGE, VERY REV. W. RALPH, English theologian 


and writer. He had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
and in 1911 was made Dean of St. Paul's, favouring 
the modernist side in the Church, and gaining among 
the public the nickname “ gloomy Dean” by reason 
of some of his pegsimist ic views; works on religion 
and philosophy “have appeared from his pen 
(1860— }. 


INGELOW, JEAN, poetess and novelist, born in» 


Boston, Lincolnshire, died at Kensington; 

earliest work appeared anonymously, but a volume 
of verses under her name was successful in 1863, 
her poetry is chiefly religious and devotional ; later 
she wrote for children; subsequently she turned 


nov and produced besides severa others, 
f the Skelligs” in 1872; she will be remem- 
; for her ballad “ High Tide on the Coast of 
mshire,” and a song “Supper at the Mill” 


known as the author of a long series of 

sarean subjects, of which “‘ The 
Fabrications *’ was the first, and 
“Shakespeare : the Man and the Book” the chief; 
he was a Vice-President of the Royal Society of 


Literature (1823-1886). 

INGLIS, SIR JAMES, a Fifeshire gentleman, who in 
the reign of James IV. distinguished himself against 
the English and was knighted; author of ‘ Com- 

laint of Scotland’”’; d. 1554. 

LIS, SIR JOHN, English general; entered the 
army at 19, served in Canada in 1837; was sent to 
India, and distinguished himself in the Punjab in 
1848; at the outbreak of the Mutiny was stationed 
at Lucknow, where he heroically defended the 
residency for 87 days till the relief of the city by 
Havelock and Outram (1814-1862). 

INGLIS, SIR ROBERT HARRY, Conservative states- 
man, opposed every Liberal measure of the period, 
from that of Catholic Emancipation to the Abolition 
of the Corn Laws (1786-1855). 

INGOLDSBY, THOMAS, the pseudonym of Rev. 
Richard Barham (¢.v.), author of ‘‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” a collection of humorous tales in verse. 

INGOLSTADT, a Bavarian town and fortress on the 
Danube, 50 m. N. of Munich, has many ancient 
associations; once the seat of a university; its 
manufactures now are beer, cannon, gunpowder; 
salt is mined in the vicinity. 

INGRAHAM, JOSEPH HOLT, author of “ The Prince 
of the House of David,” born in Portland, Maine; 
after some years spent at sea, became a teacher of 
languages in Mississippi, and was ordained Episcopal 
clergyman in 1855: prior to his ordination he wrote 
Stories of adventure, “‘ Captain Kyd,” &c., but 
subsequently confined himself to Biblical subjects 
(1809-1860). 

INGRAM, RT, REV. ARTHUR FOLEY WINNINGTON, 
English cleric and theologian. Serving first as 
chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, he became 
rector of Bethnal Green in 1895, a canon of St. 
Paul’s in 1897, and Bishop of London in 1901; 
from his early days he was actively associated with 
the High Church party (1858— ’ 

INGRES, N DOMINIQUE AUGUSTE, a great 
French painter, born in Montauban; studied in 
Paris; in 1806 went to Rome, and 14 years after to 
Florence, but became professor of Fine Arts at the 
Acadgmy in Paris in 1824; wounded by hostile 
criticisms, he left Paris for Rome again in 1834, 
where he became Director of the French Academy 
in Rome: in 1841 he returned to Paris, where he 
died ; he followed his master David in his choice of 
classical subjects, but his work met with varied 
reception, now favourable, now the reverse; the 
“Portrait of Cherubini,” and other pictures, 
however, won for him great admiration in his later 
days; he was made a Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour (1781-1867). 

INGULPH, abbot of Croyland, long credited with the 
authorship of a history of the monastery, which 
has since been proved to be a fabrication of a later 
date, of probably the 13th or 14th century; he was 
appointed abbot in 1086; d. 1109. 

» & small Tartar village E. of Sebastopol 
harbour ; the scene of a battle Between the Russians 
and allied forces, to the defeat of the former after a 
prolonged struggle on November 5, 1854. 

TEMPLE. See INNS OF COURT. 

INNES, COSMO, lawyer and antiquary, born in Durris, 
of an old Scottish family; professor of History in 
Edinburgh University; author of “ Scotland in 
the Middle Ages,” “Lectures on Scotch Legal 
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THOMAS (Father Innes), Scottish historian, 
born in Aberdeenshire, educated at Paris; became 
a@ priest in 1692; after three years’ servece in 
Banffshire he returned to Paris, where he held a 
scholastic appointment till his death; in politics 
a Jacobite, in saligiong matters he had leanings to 
the Jansenist heresy ; “a diligent student of Scottish 
history, he produced the earliest scientific Scoto- 
historical works ; his ‘* Critical Essay on the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland” and ‘“ Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical History of Scotland” (unfinished), display 


honesty and penetration (1662-1744). 
INNISFAIL (Innis 


Fodhla, isle of destiny), an ancient 
name of Ireland. 


INNOCENT, the name of 13 Popes: Innocent I., Pope 


from 402 to 417; Innocent II., Pope from 1130 to 
1143; Innocent 411., Pope from 1198 to 1216; 
Innocent IV., Pope from 1243 to 1254; Innocent V., 
Pope in 1276; Innocent VI., Pope from 1352 to 
1362, resided at Avignon; Innocent VII., Pope from 
1404 to 1406; Innocent VIII., Pope from 1484 to 
1492; Innocent IX., Pope in 1591; Innocent X., 
Pope from 1644 to 1655, condemned Jansenism ; 
Innocent XI., Pope from 1676 to 1689 ; Innocent XIL., 
Pope from 1691 to 1700; Innogent XIII., Pope from 
1721 to 1724; of these there were two of note. 


INNOCENT [II1., the greatest of the name, born in 


Arragon; succeeded Celestine III.: extended the 
territorial power of the Church, and made nearly 
all Christendom subject to its sway; essayed the 
recovery of Palestine, and promoted a crusade 
against the Albigenses; excommunicated Otto IV., 
emperor of Germany; put EngMnd under an inter- 
dict, and deposed King John; was zealous for the 
purity as well as supremacy of the Church, and 
countenanced every movement that contributed to 
enhance its influence and stereotype its beliefs as 
well as its forms of worship, transubstantiation 
among the one and auricular confession among the 
other; though harsh, and even cruel, to those 
whom he conceived to be the enemies of the faith, 
he was personally a man of blameless life, and did 
much to reform the morals of the clergy (circ. 
1160-1216). 


INNOCENT XI., succeeded Clement X., is celebrated 


for his contest with Louis XIV., and as giving 
occasion thereby to a protest of the Gallican clergy, 
and a declaration on their part of what is known 
as the Gallican Liberties (¢.v.), and for a further 
contest he had with Louis in regard to certain 
immunities claimed, to the scandal of the Church, 
by foreign ambassadors residing in Rome, an inter- 
ference which Louis resented on behalf of his repre- 
iret ee them, but, as it happened, in vain 


INNOCENTS, THE HOLY, FEAST OF, a festival cele- 


brated in the Western Church on December 28 and 
in the Eastern on the 29th, to commemorate the 
slaughter by Herod of the children at Bethlehem from 
two years old and under, who haye from the 
earliest times been included among the®:oly martyrs 
of the Church. 


INNS OF COURT, are four voluntary societies— 


Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner and the Middle Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn—with whom rests the exclusive right to 
call men to the English bar; they provide lectures 
and hold examinations in law, and they have dis- 
cretionary powers to refuse admission to the bar 
or to expel and disqualify persons of unsuitable 
character from it; each Inn possesses considerable 
property, a dining-hall, library, and chapel, and is 
subject to the jurisdict@on of a self-elective body of 
Benchers, who are usually judges or senior counsel ; 
these societies originated in the 13th century, when 
a practice of law passed out of the hands of the 
clergy. 


INNSBRUCK, on the Inn, at the head of the Brenner 


Pass, 100 m. S. of Munich; is the capital of the 
Austrian Tyrol, an ancient and beautiful town, rich 
in art treasures, with a university and manufactures 
of woollen cloth, glass ware, and stained glass, 


INO, the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, the wife 


of Athamas, king of Thebes, who was changed into 
a sea-deity as she fied for refuge from her husband, 
who had gone raving mad and sought her life, 


INOCULATION 


THOGUT ATION is the gene discs g 
in 1e system, Y unclure ror 
or bh ermic i ti diseases 80 gh os 
d d lee: render the a retant 
not, liable to the severe fe Inoculation for 
x, the virus being taken from actual small- 
pox Saahion was practised by the ancient Brahmans 
and by the Chinese 600 ypare before Christ, and its 
practice continued in the*Kast. It was introduced 
to this country from Turkey in 1717, and extensively 
practised until superseded by Jenner’s discovery 


of vaccination at the end of the century, and finally 


prohibited by law in 1840. Inoculation has been 
found successful in the prevention of other diseases, 
notably anthrax, hydrophobia, malaria, and typhoid. 
INQUISITION, an ecclesiastical tribunal established 
by the Roman Catholic Church in 1232 by Pope 
Gregory IX. and re-organised in 1248 under Pope 
Innocent IV., and set up sttccessively in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and the 8S. of France, for the trial 
and punishment of heretics; the Inquisition estab- 
lished in Spain achieved the "greatest notoriety from 
the number of victims it sacrificed, and the remorse- 
less tortures to which they were subjected, both 
when under examination to extort confession and 
after conviction. ‘The rigour of its action began to 
abate in the 17th century, but it was not till 1835, 
after frequent attempts to limit its power and sup- 
press it, that it was abolished in Spain. Napoleon 
suppressed it in France in 1808, and after an 
attempted revival from 1814 to 1820, its operations 
there came to an end. St. Dominic (q.v.) has the 
credit of having invénted the institution by the zeal 
which animated him forthe orthodoxy of the 
Church, one of his order, Torquemada, later 
making his name infamous by his cruelty. 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. According to 
one view the Scriptures are throughout verbally 
inspired, and every word in them dictated by the 
Spirit of God; according to another, though they 
are not verbally inspired, they contain a record of 
divine things written under divine inspiration; 
according to a third, though not written under 
divine inspiration in any part, they contain a 
faithful record of a divine revelation; and accord- 
ing to a fourth, they contain a record merely of 
what a succession of God-fearing men in sympathy 
with each other and their race saw and felt to be 
the clear purpose of God in His providence of the 


world. 
INSPIRED IDIOT, Horace Walpole’s name for Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

-INSTITUTE OF FRANCE was established by the 
Directory in 1795, to take the place of the four 
academies suppressed by the Convention two years 
previously. In 1816 Louis XVIII. gave back the old 
names to its four sections, viz. L’ Académie Francaise, 
L’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, 
L’ Académie des Sciences, and L’ Académie des Beaux 
Arts. In 1832 was added L’ Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. Each academy has its own 
separate organisation and work, and participates 
besides in“the advantages of the common library, 
archives, and funds. Hlection, which is in every 
case subject to government confirmation, is by 
ballot, and every member receives an annual salary 
of at least 1500 francs. Government votes a sum 
of money annually to the Institute. Members of the 
French Academy have special duties and privileges, 
and in~ g&)me cases special remuneration. They 
allot every year prizes for eloquence and poetry; a 
prize ‘‘to the poor Frenchman who has done the 
most virtuous action throughout the year,”’ and 
one to the Frenchman ‘‘ who has written and pub- 
lished the book most conducive to good morals.” 
Membership in the Académie Francaise is strictly 
limited to 40 Frenchmen. The others have, besides, 
from 40 to 70 members each, also Associate, 
foreign and correspordifis, members. The Institute 
centralises the pursuit of all branches of knowledge 
and art, and has been the model of similar national 


institutes in Madrid, Lisbon, Stockholm, and 
Leningrad. 
INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, a 


celebrated work of Calvin in exposition of the 
doctrines of the French Protestants, hence called 
Calvinista in France. See CALVIN. 
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injected as a treatment tor this 

INSURANCE, NATIONAL, the compulsory it 
under which weekly payments by employers 
employees bring the latter benefits ie the event ¢ 
sickness or unemployment. Lloyd George intro- 
duced the system in 1911, and after peti han 7 
opposition it became law the following year. 

INTAGLIO, name given to a gem with a design incised 
in the surface. 

INTERFERENCE, the optical effect produced at 
point by the coincidence of two wave trains which 
differ in phase. 

ERLAKEN, a small town, a pretty place, ,on the 
Aar, in Switzerland, **between the lak 
and Brienz; it is near to some of the finest Swiss 
scenery, and is a famous health resort, visited 
annually by tourists. 

INTERNATIONAL, THE, a secret socialistic organisa- 
tion, the outcome of the teaching of Karl Marx, 
which, though it has changed its name, has wide- 
spread ramifications throughout Europe, the object 
of which appears to be the emancipation of labour, 
and the assertion everywhere of the sovereign 
rights of the working-man, to the extinction of all 
merely national and class interests. There is a 
Moscow International and an Amsterdam Inter- 
national, to one or other of which most of the Labour 
and Socialist parties of the world are affiliated. Z 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, an offshoot of 
the League of Nations for dealing with international — 
labour statistics and similar matters, having its — 
headquarters at Geneva. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE, an engine in 
which the fuel is consumed in the cylinder itself, — 
é.g. petrol engines, as used for motor-cars and 
aeroplanes, gas engines, and heavy oil engines, such 
as the Diesel (q.v.). 

INTUSSUSCEPTION, a displacement of the bowel, in 
which a higher portion becomes folded or telescoped 
into a lower; is a frequent cause of obstruction, 
and a serious, though not always fatal, condition ; 
the term is also applied to the process by which 
en is absorbed and becomes part of the 
sys 

INVALIDES, HOTEL DES, an institution in Paris, 
founded by Louis XIV. in 1674, for retired court 
servants and invalided soldiers; the church, the 
nave of which is adorned with. military trophies, 
is surmounted by a majestic dome, under which the 
remains of Napoleon were deposited in 1840. 

INVAR, an alloy of steel with 36 per cent. of nickel ; 
its thermal expansion is negligible, being but one- 
tenth that of platinum. 

INVERARAY, county town of Argyllshire, on the 
NW. shore of Loch Fyne, close to which is the 
castle, the residence of the Duke of Argyll. | 

INVERNESS, county town of Inverness-s and 
capital of the Northern Highlands, is situated on 
the Ness, near the Moray Firth, amid picturesque 
surroundings, is rich in interesting memories; has 
important public institutions, several manufactures, 
and a considerable trade; the inhabitants are 
distinguished for the purity of their English. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, the largest county in Scotland, 

stretches from the Moray Firth to the Atlantic, 

and includes maby islands, Skye, the Outer Hebrides 

(except Lewis), and others; it embraces a large 

part of the Highlands, is very mountainous, has 

many glens and lochs, but little fertile land; there 
are large deer forests, grouse moors, and sheep Tuns ; 

Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in the British 

Isles (4406 ft.), is in this county. 

VERTASE, an zyme whose catalytic action 

causes the hydrolpuie of cane sugar to fructose and 7 

glucose, the first process in the fermentation of sugar — 

for the preparation of alcohol. 

IO, in the Greek mythology a daughter of Inachos 

(q.v.), beloved by Zeus, whom Hera out of jeal 

changed into a heifer and set the hundred-e f 

Argus to watch, but when Zeus had by Hermes 

slain the watcher, Hera sent a gadfly to goad her over — 


IN 


world, over which she ranged distractedly till 
bn reached . where Osiris married her, and 
was in associa with him worshipped as Isis. 

@ non-metallic element originally obtained 

from . but now found in South America in 

combina with sodium, used largely both free 
and in combination in 

in tography. 

RM, a crystalline substance similar to chloro- 

form in composition, only in it iodine takes the 

place of chlorine; it is used im surgery as an 
antiseptic. 

a town in Thessaly, the port from which the 

Argonauts sailed in quest of the Golden Fleece. 

ION, in the Greek mythology son of Apollo by Creusa, 

, and exposed by,her in the cave where she bore him, 

e but was conveyed by the god to Delphi and 

; educated by a priestess, and was afterwards owned 
by his mother, and became the ancestor of the 

Toniegis, her husband, Xuthus, being kept throughout 

in ignorance of his fate. 

ION, the name given to an atom or molecule which 
has gained or lost one or more electrons; most 
salts on solution in water are broken up into ions 
with opposite charges, a phenomenon utilised in the 
process of electrolysis and electroplating, and in the 
electric battery. 

IONA, a fertile little island 14 m. W. of Mull, where 
St. Columba landed from Ireland a.p. 563, and 
built a monastery which was for centuries the centre 
of ecclesiastigal life and missionary enterprise 
among the Scots of Scotland and Ireland and the 
Angles of the N. of England. The abbey church, 
later the cathedral, dating from the 12th century, 
has been restored and reopened for service. The 
island is 3+ m. long and 14 broad. 

IONIA, ancient name of the western districts of Asia 
Minor between the Hermus and the Meander, with 
adjacent islands ; was colonised by Greeks 1050 B.c., 
and its chief cities, including Miletus, Ephesus, 
Samos, Chios, and later Smyrna, formed the Ionian 
League: the Ionians were noted for wealth, art, 
and luxury; coming under Persian yoke in 557 B.o. 
they deserted to Greece 479 B.c., in the great war, 
and became again independent; from 387 B.oc. 
they were again under Persia till Alexander the 
Great took them and merged their history in that 
of the surrounding peoples. 

IONIAN ISLANDS, a chain of forty mountainous 
islands lying off the W. coast of Greece, the largest 
being Corfu, Santa Maura, Cephalonia, and Zante. 
The climate is good, and there is much fertile soil 
in the valleys except in Cephalonia; corn, grapes, 
and currants are grown; sulphur and coal are found 
in Corfu; their history has been very chequered; 
after belonging at different times to Venice, France, 
and Turkey, they were seized by Britain and con- 
stituted a dependency in 1815; never satisfied with 
British rule, they were a source of constant friction 
which Gladstone’s mission in 1858 was insufficient 
to allay, and were handed over to Greece in 1863. 

IONIC ORDER, an order of Grecian architecture, 
charagterised by the volute of its capital in the 
form of a ram’s horn, and with the cornice 
dentated, the shaft fluted, and the entablature 
plain or embellished. 

IONIC SCHOOL, the name of the earliest of the schools 
of philosophy in Greece, the prominent members 
of which were natives of Ionia, one and all of whom 
traced the beginning or basis of things back to the 
action of some physical agent, such as water, air, 
fire, &c., and among whom are reckoned such men 
as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Hera- 


clitus. 

IONIUM, a radioactive element of the uranium series 
discovered by Boltwood in 1907; it emits an alpha 
Particle and changes into radium (¢.v.). 

IOWA, one of the United States, on the right bank 
of the Mississippi River, withgMinnesota to the N. 
and uri to the S., and the Missouri River on 
its western border; is well watered, very fertile, 
and, though liable to extremes of temperature, very 
healthy ; agriculture flourishes, the country being 
am undulating plain and most of the soil being 
arable m cereals oe gs ag raised, em bred ; 

poul and dairy farms; coal, gypsum, 

and lead are mined; manufactures include mill 


medicine and surgery, and 
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products, canned meats, and agricultural imple- 
ments; general education in the State is advanced, 
State policy in this respect being liberal; Iowa was 
admitted to the Union, 1846; Des Moines is the 
capital: Iowa is the seat of the State University 
and of some flour-mills and factories. 

IPHICRATES, a famous Athenian general, the son of 
a shoemaker, celebrated throughout Greece for his 
defeat of the Spartans in 392, as well as for other 
great military exploits, for which he was rewarded 
by his countrymen with almost unprecedented 
honours; d. 348 B.o. 

IPHIGENIA, the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra; her father having killed a favourite deer 
belonging to Artemis in Aulis as he was setting out 
for Troy, the goddess was offended, and Calchas 
(¢.v.), when consulted, told him she could only be 
appeased by the sacrifice of his daughter; this he 
proceeded to do, but as he was preparing to offer 
her up the goddess descended in a cloua, carried her 
off to Tauris, and made her a priestess in her temple. 
The story has been dramatised by Euripides, Racine, 
and Goethe. 

IPSUS, a small town in Phrygia, the scene of a great 
contest between the generals of Alexander for 
succession to the empire. 

IPSWICH, a town in Suffolk, oa the Orwell, 12 m. 
from the sea; is an old town, and has a number of 
interesting, as well as some old-fashioned, buildings ; 
is well provided with churches and educational 
establishments, and was the birthplace of Cardinal 
Wolsey; manufactures agricultural | implements, 
and exports besides these leather, oil, coke, and 
agricultural produce. e : 

IQUIQUE, important seaport in the N. of Chile; 
exports nitrates, iodine, and silver. 

IRAN, the ancient name or plateau of Asia, extending 
N. and S. between the Hindu Kush and the Persian 
Gulf, and E. and W. between the Indus and 
Kurdistan ; inhabited by the Aryans; is the official 
name for Persia. 

NS, the inhabitants of Iran, a people con- 
stituting an important branch of the Indo-European 
family, including the Persians and Medes. 

TRAQ, or MESOPOTAMIA, the area between the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, believed by some to 
have been the site of the Garden of Eden. Bordered 
by Kurdistan, Syria and the Persian Gulf, it has an 
area of some 150,000 sq. m. Freed from Turkish 
rule during the Great War, the country was man- 
dated by the League of Nations to Great Britain; 
King Faisal was appointed to rule in 1921, and the 
monarch is assisted in Government by a democrati- 
cally elected Chamber of Deputies. Baghdad is the 
capital and chief city. The raising of wheat, 
barley, and cereals is the main occupation of the 
people, hampered until irrigation schemes are 
developed, and cotton could be extensively grown, 
while there are potential oil supplies. 

IRAWADI, or IRRAWADDY, a river, navigable 
throughout its whole course, formed by the union of 
two streams from the mountains of glibet; flows 
Ss. through Burma 700 miles, passing Mandalay and 
falling into the Bay of Bengal in a delta, on one 
branch of which stands Rangoon. 

IRELAND, an island rather more than half the size 
of and lying to the west of England and Wales, 
from which it is divided by the North Channel 
(13 m. wide), the Irish Sea (140 m.), and the St. 
George’s Channel (50 m.). Politically it is divided 
into the province of N. Ireland, set up in 1920, and 
the Irish Free State (q.v.), a self-governing dominion 
established in 1922; the former consists of Belfast, 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
and Tyrone, with Belfast as its capital; Dublin is 
the capital of the Irish Free State which comprises 
the remainder of the island. Geographically 
Ireland consists of a large undulating plain in the 
centre, containing extensive bogs, several large 
loughs—Neagh, the Erne, Allen, Derg, drained by 
the rivers Shannon, Barrow, Liffey, and Boyne, 
and surrounded on almost al] sides by maritime 
highlands, of which those on the SW., NW., and E. 
are the highest. The N. and W. coasts are rugged 
and much indented. The climate is milder, more 
equable, and somewhat more rainy than that of 
England; but the cereal and green crops are the 
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Winx ie grown in the I. The tendency is 
to revert to pasturage, however, agriculture being 
generally ina ard state. Unfavourable land- 
laws, small ican and want of capital have told 
heavily against the Irish peasantry. Fisheries are 
declining. The chief manufacture is linen in 
Belfast and other Ulster towns. [Irish exports 
consist of dairy produce, gattle, and linen, and are 
chiefly to Great Britain. Primary education is 
largely supported by government grants; there are 
many excellent schools and colleges; the chief 
universities are Dublin and the Royal (an examining 
body only). In Ulster the Protestants slightly out- 
number the Roman Catholics, in all other parts the 
Roman Catholics are in a vast majority. Ireland 
was occupied by Iberian peoples in prehistoric 
times; these were conquered and absorbed by 
Celtic tribes; many kingdomg were set up, and 
strife and confusion prevailed. There was is- 
tianity in the island before St. Patrick crossed from 
Strathclyde in the 5th century. Invasions by 
Danes, 8th to 10th centuries, and conquest by 
Normans under Henry II. 1162-1172, fomented the 
national disquiet. Under Tudor and Stuart rule 
the history of the country is a long story of faction 
and feud among the chiefs and nobles, of rebellions, 
expeditions, massacres, and confiscations. Sympathy 
with the Stuarts brought on it the scourge of Cromwell 
(1649) and the invasion by William III. Thereafter 
the penal laws excluded Roman Catholics from 
Parliament. The union of the Irish with the British 
Parliament took place in 1801. Catholic disabilities 
were removed -1829. An agitation for the repeal 
of the Union was hegun in 1842 by Daniel O’Connell, 
and carried on the Fenian movement of 1867 
and the Home Rule movement led by Charles 
Parnell. A Home Rule bill was lost in the Commons 
in 1886, and another in the Lords in 1893; bills of 
1912 and 1913 met a similar fate, but one was 
passed in 1914, though inoperative till after the 
Great War, when owing to the attitude of the South 
it was not enforced; civil war lasted till a treaty 
was signed establishing the Free State, Northern 
IreJand remaining part of the United Kingdom 
with Home Rule. N. Ireland is governed by a 
governor, senate, and House of Commons, and the 
Irish Free State by a governor-general, a senate, 
and a lower chamber called the Dail (¢.v.). The 
Church of Ireland (Protestant Episcopal) was 
disestablished in 1871. 

IRELAND, MUEL WILLIAM HENRY, a notorious 
forger of Shakespearean relics, born in London, son 
of a dealer in old books and prints; imposed on 
his father and a number of lovers of the antique, 
till he was exposed by Malone; he published a 
confession of his forgeries, and died in obscurity and 
poverty (1777-1835). 

IRENZZUS, one of the Fathers of the Church; was 
bishop of Lyons, and suffered martyrdom about 
202; had been a disciple of Polycarp ; wrote against 
the Gnostics in a work in Greek, of which only a 
few fragm@nts in Latin remain. 

ITRE’NE, the daughter of Zeus and Themis, the Greek 
goddess of peace; she was an object of worship 
both in Athens and Rome, is represented as holding 
in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her right hand 
an olive branch. 

IRENE, empress of Constantinople, born in Athens, 
@ poor orphan girl, famous for her beauty, her 
talents, aiid her crimes; was banished to Lesbos, 
where she maintained herself by spinning; has been 
canonised by the Greek Church for her zealin image 
worship (752-803). 

IRETON, HENRY, born iff Altenborough, Notts.; 
graduated at Cambridge 1629, and studied law; 
on outbreak of Civil War he joined the Parlia- 
mentarian party, and marrying Cromwell’s daughter, 
Bridget, acquired great influence; took a leading 
part in the prosecution of the king, was one of his 
judges, and signed the warrant for his execution ; 
vent by Cromwell in Ireland in 1650, he proved a 
stern deputy, and died of the plague before Limerick ; 
he was a man of great vigour of character, whose 
zeal for justice made him almost cruel (1611-1651). 

IRIDIUM, a metallic element of rare occurrence found 
in the ores of platinum, which it resembles in its 
properties ; it forms useful alloys, ¢.g. with osmium, 
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appearance of t being 
that communications of good omen were passing 
between heaven and earth, as it was to Noah t 
they would continue to be kept up; she is repre- 

sented as d in a long, wide tunic, over wh RS 
sen a light upper garment, and with golden wings 
on her shoulders. 

IRISH BOUNDARY DISPUTE, a dispute between 
N. Ireland and the Irish Free State which arose 
after the Irish Treaty which set 1p ie Free State. 
The treaty provided for a commission of three with 
a neutral chairman to fix the frontier between the 
countries, and as N. Ireland refused to appoint a 
representative a special Act was passed appointing 
one for her. The commission met in 1924, toured 
Ireland and prepared its report. Before its publica- 
tion, however, Cosgrave and Craig reached a com- 
promise whereby the frontier remained unchanged, — 

IRISH FREE STATE, a British dominion which began 
its existence officially in 1922. It is governed by a 
governor-general, a senate, and chamber of deputies 
called the Dail, elected by universal adult suffrage. 
Erse is the official language, and instead of a Prime 
Minister it has a President of the Executive Council. 
Dublin is the capital, and the doqminion embraces 
the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, 
and the Ulster. counties of Cavan, Donegal, and 
Monaghan. Agriculture is the chief industry, pork, 
potatoes, and butter being the main products. The 
population is predominantly Catholic. 

IRISH TREATY, an agreement between the 
British Government and the leaders of Sinn Fein 
signed on Dec. 6, 1921. In 1920 the Government of © 
Ireland Act had conferred Home Rule on Southern 
Ireland, but Sinn Fein had rejected the offer, made 
war on England, and continued to fight until Lloyd 
George’s cabinet gave way to most of their demands 
. “Yani: which established the Irish Free State — 
g.v.). 

IRKUTSK, a central Siberian province, separated 
from China by the Sayan Mountains; it bas Lake 
Baikal on the E., Yenisei and Yakutsk on the W. 
and N.; a rich pastoral country, watered by the 
navigable rivers Angara and the Lena, agriculture, 
cattle rearing are prosperous industries; there are 
gold, iron, and salt mines; one-third of the popula- 
tion are forced colonists; the capital, Irkutsk, is 
the seat of government for Eastern Siberia, an 
ecclesiastical centre, and the chief emporium of 
commerce ; it is the finest city in Siberia. 

IRMIN, a Teutonic tribal deity; was honoured by 
wooden pillars with his image on the top, greatly 
reverenced by the people; the constellation ‘* The 
Plough ’’ was known as “ Irmin’s Chariot.” 

IRON AGE, the last of the three stages, stone, bronze, 
iron, which mark the prehistoric development of 
most now civilised peoples; these occ d at 
different. periods, and were of different duration in 
different areas; they are named from the material 
employed in "making cutting instruments and 
weapons; the forms of instruments are freer than 
in the bronze period, and rectilineal gives places to 
free curvilineal decoration; this age is marked, too, 
by the introduction of writing and the beginning of 
literary and historic records. See AGES, 

IRON CITY, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, so named from 
its numerous ironworks. 

IRON CROWN, the crown of the ancient Lombard 
kings, a golden circlet studded with jewels, and so 
called as enclosing a ring of iron said to have been 
one of the nails of the cross, beaten out; Napoleon 
had it brought from Monza, and crowned himself 
with it as king of Italy. It is now in Vienna. 

IRON DUKE, Duke of Wellington, from his iron will, 
it is surmised. 

IRON GATE, the name given to dangerous rapids in 
the Danube at Orsova, as it issues out of Hungary. ; 

IRON HAND, Goetz von Berlichingen (¢.v.). an 

IRON MASK, MAN WITH THE, a prisoner who in the 
reign of Louis XIV. wore, when he was transferred 
from prison to prison, what seemed an iron mask 
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CRES are those minerals composed of oxides 
eupantee of iron, which are capable of yielding 
meta] on the commercial scale; the chief ores 
magnetite and hematite. 
were originally wooden vessels pro- 
tected by iron plates; they were used at the siege 
of Gibraltar in 1782; the French had them in the 
ean War, d in 1858 built four iron-plated 
line-of-battle ships; in 1860 England built the 
Warrior, an iron steam battleship with 44-inch 
Plates; since then new types have succeeded each 
othes very quickly ; the modern ironclad is built 
of steel and armed with steel plates sometimes 
18 ins. thick; the term is now loosely applied to all 
armoured vessels, whether battleships or cruisers. 

IRONSIDES, Cromwell’s troopers, a thousand strong, 
and raised by him in the Eastern counties of England, 
so called at first from the invincibility displayed by 
them at Marston Moor; were selected by Cromwell 
“as men,” he said, “that had the fear of God 
before them, and made conscience of what they 
did. .. . They were never beaten,” he added, “‘ and 
wherever they were engaged against the enemy, 
they beat continually.” 

TRONY is a subtle figure of speech in which, while one 
thing is said, some indication serves to show that 
quite the opposite is meant; thus apparent praise 
becomes severe condemnation or ridicule; practical 
irony is evinced in ostensibly furthering some one’s 
hopes and wishes while really leading him to his 
overthrow. Life and history are full of irony in the 
contrast between ambitions and their realisation. 

IRONY, SOCRATIC, the name given to a practice of 
Socrates with pretentious people; “affecting 
ignorance and pretending to solicit information, he 
was in the habit of turning round upon the sciolist 
and confounding his presumption, both by the 
unlooked-for consequences he educed by his in- 
cessant questions and by the glaring contradictions 
the other was in the end landed by his admissions.”’ 

IROQUOIS, one of the most intelligent branches of 
the North American Indians, comprised a con- 
federation of five, afterwards six, tribes, among 
whom the leading place was taken by the Mohawks; 
their territory lay inland in what is now New York 
State and the basin of the St. Lawrence. Number- 
ing some 25,000, they maintained their own against 
the hereditary foes by whom they were surrounded ; 
they took kindly to English and Dutch settlers, but 
were hostile to the French, and in the wars of the 
18th century were allies of England against the 
French; their descendants, in reservations in Canada 
and New York, are a peaceful people, have accepted 
English religion and culture, and have proved them- 
selv@ skilful and industrious agriculturists. 

IRTISH, an enormous river of Western Siberia and 
chief tributary of the Obi; its course from the 
Altai Mountains runs NW. through the Siberian 
Plains for over 2000 m.; it is navigable almost all 
the way in summer, and in winter it is a highway 
for sledge traffic; on its banks stand Semipalatinsk, 
Omsk, and Tobolsk. 

IRVING, EDWARD, a great pulpit orator, born in 

. Dumfriesshire ; bred for the Scottish Church, 
became in 1819 assistant to Dr Chalmers in Glasgow, 
and removed in 1822 to the Caledonian Church, 
London, where he attracted to his preaching the 
world of fashion as well as intellect in the city, who 
soon grew tired of him and left him, after which he 
took to extravagances of thought which did not 
draw them back, and drew ground him instead a 
set of people more fanatical than himself, and 
whose influence over him, to which he weakly 
yielded, infatuated him still more; the result was 
that he was deposed from the ministry of the 
Church, and became for a time the centre of an 
organisation which still exists, in a modified form, 
and bears his name (1792-1834). 
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lastonbury ; was at first a clerk in London, 
pote on the Sunderland stage in 1856, spent 
three years a Edinburgh, and yale worked 
his way at Glasgow and Manchester, till he was 
invited to London ten years afterwards; Isis per- 
formance of Hamlet at the Lyceum in 1874 estab- 
lished his reputation as a tragedian; he ed 
at the head of his profession, and both in this 
country and in America secured many triumphs in 
Macbeth, Shylock, and other Shakespearean cha- 
racters, and in roles like those of Mathie in ‘‘ The 
Bells,” Mephistopheles in “ Faust,” &c.; he 
contributed to the literature of Acting, and received 
knighthood in 1895 (1838-1905). 

IRVING, WASHINGTON, popular American essayist 
and historian, born of British parentage in New 
York, was delicate in early life; his education 
suffered accordingly, and he travelled in Europe, 
1804-1806, visit Italy, France, and England; 
returning to New York he was called to the bar, 
but he devoted himself to a literary career, only 
interrupted by one period of commercial life, and 
occasional short terms of diplomatic service; he 
first won fame by his “ History of New York, by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker,” 1809, a good-natured 
satire on the Dutch settlers; the years 1815-1832 
he spent in Europe studying and writing; his 
“* Sketch-Book,’”’ 1819-1820, was very successful, 
as were “‘ Bracebridge Hall,’”’ “‘ Tales of a Traveller,”’ 
and other volumes which followed it; going to 
Spain in 1826 he began his researches in Spanish 
history which resulted in ‘‘ The Life of Columbus,” 
** The Conquest of Granada,’’ and other works which 
introduced English readers to the Spain of the 
15th and 16th centuries; on hfs return to America 
he was treated with great respect by his country- 
men; declining the honours they would have given 
him had he turned aside to politics, he continued 
to write; among his latest works were ‘* Mahomet 
and his Successors ”’ and a “‘ Life of Washington ”’ ; 
much courted in society, he was kind and generous 
in disposition; his writings are marked by humour, 
observation, and descriptive power; these qualities 
with an excellent style place him in the foremost 
rank of American authors; he died, unmarried, at 
Tarrytown, New York (1783-1859). 

IRVINGITES, the name given to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church as founded by Edward Irving (@¢.v.), which 
is repudiated by them, as disclaiming all earthly 
leadership; their ministry is after the Apostolic 
order, includes prophets, evangelists, and pastors, 
and they employ material symbols in their worship 
besides those of water in baptism and wine in 
communion, such as incense; the Eucharist they 
regard as a Sacrifice, and they believe in the perma- 
nency of the spiritual gifts of the primitive 
Church. 

IRWIN, BARON (Edward Frederick Lindley Wood), 
British politician. Son of the 2nd Viscount Halifax, 
he was Minister of Agriculture in the Conservative 
Government of 1924, and succeeded Lord Reading 
as Viceroy of India in 1926, in which year he was 
raised to the peerage (1881-— yi 

ISAAC, a Hebrew patriarch, son of Abraham, born 
to him when he was old; a mild man with no great 
force of character, and a contrast to Ishmael, his 
half-brother; lived to a great age. 

ISAAC I., COMNENUS, emperor of the East from 
1057 to 1059; raised to the throne by the army; 
ruled well, but falling ill and fearing he had not long 
to live, he retired and spent his two remaining years 
re t Be aa ; he was a student and annotator 
fo) 

ISAAC IL. . ANGELUS, efiperor of the East; a good 
man, but weak; became emperor in 1185, was 
dethroned by his brother Alexis in 1195; reinstated 
by the Crusaders in 1203, but overthrown six months 
after in 1204. 

ISAAC OF YORK, the father of Rebecca in “‘ Ivanhoe.’’ 

ISABELLA, queen of Castile; her marriage with 
Ferdinand of Aragon led to the union under one 
sceptre of the crowns of Aragon and Castile, which 
was followed 10 years after by their united occupancy 
of the throne of all Spain; she was an able woman, 
and associated with her husband in every affair of 
State (1451-1504). See FERDINAND YV. 
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forced to leave country in 1868; took refuge 
a Penis, Se in 1870 abdicated in favour of her son 

ISABEY, JEAN BAPTISTE, French portrait-painter, 
born in Nancy; painted many of the notabilities 
of France in his day (1767-1855). 

ISHUS, an Attic orator, and, the teacher of Demos- 
thenes; wrote 64 orations, of which only 10 are 
extant, and these not on political] issues but forensic, 
particularly one on the law of inheritance (circ. 
420-348 B.c.). 

one of the great Hebrew prophets, the son 
of one Amoz; was a citizen of Jerusalem, evidently 
of some standing, who flourished between 750 
and 700 B.c.; like Amos (g.v.), he foresaw the 
judgment that was coming on the nation for its 
unfaithfulness, but felt rae that God would 
not altogether forsake His pedple, and that ‘“‘a 
remnant,” God’s elect among them, would be saved 
—that though the casket would be shattered in 
pieces, the jewel it contained would be preserved. 
See HEBREW PROPHECY. 

ISAIAH, THE ASCENSION OF, an apocryphal book 
giving an incoherent account of the martyrdom of 
Isaiah, and a vision he had under the reign of 
Hezekiah, apparenély the origin of the tradition in 
Bee ah Bi about the prophet having been “‘ sawn 
asunder. 

ISAIAH, THE PROPHECIES OF, consist of two 
divisions, the first extending from chap. i. to 
chap. xxxix., and the second from chap. xl. to the 
end; these two-divisions were for long believed to be 
throughout the work of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
but modern criti assigns them in the main to 
different authors, the one living 150 years after the 
other; and the reasons for this conclusion are 
that the author of the latter belonged to a different 
period of Jewish history from that of the former, 
is not of the same temper, and has much deeper 
spiritual insight, while his hopes and expectations 
are built on a more spiritual view of the method of 
salvation, the Messiah of the former, for instance, 
being a conquering king, and that of the latter a 
suffering Redeemer, who to save the nation has 
to bear the burden of its sins, and the brunt of them, 
and so bearing, bear them away. 


ISAMBERT, FRANCOIS ANDRE, a noteworthy French 
lawyer, politician, and historian, born in Aunay ; 
began to practise in Paris at the age of twenty-six ; 
becoming known in politics, he gained considerable 
renown by certain works on French law and by his 
advocacy of the claims of the liberated slaves in 
the French West Indies; entering the Chamber 
of Deputies after the Revolution of July, 1830, he 
set himself to oppose the Jesuits and to further 
freedom ; “The Religious Conditions of France 
and Europe ’”’ and a “ History of Jerusalem ” were 
Ts his later works; he died at Paris (1792- 

ISANDULA, or ISANDLWANA, a hilly place 110 m. 
NW. of Dyrban, where a force of British troops, 
belonging to Lord Chelmsford's column, was en- 
camped on January 22, 1879, and was set upon and 
almost annihilated by a body of Zulus. 

ISAURIA, in ancient times this name was given to 
the northern slopes of the Taurus in Asia Minor, 
what is now Karamania; the Isaurians were a 
wild, savage people ; from the 1st to the 4th centuries 
they were the terror of neighbouring States, and 
gave Rome herself considerable trouble; but from 
the 5th century they disappear from history. 

ISCHIA, a beautiful volcaniqisland 6 m, off the Bay 
of Naples; its scenery, climate, and mineral springs 
make it a health resort; it produces excellent 
fruits and wines; is liable to severe earthquakes; 
in the last (1883), 4000 persons perished. The chief 
town bears the same name. 

ISCHL, a town in Upper Austria, picturesquely 
situated on the river Traun, 83 m. SW. of Salzburg; 
famous for its saline baths; has salt-works, where 
8000 tons of salt are annually manufactured. 

ISENGRIN, the wolf, typifving the feudal baron in 
the epic tale of Reynard the Fox, as the fox does 
the Church. See REYNARD. 

ISER, a German river, which rises in the Tyrol N. of 
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ISIDORE, ST., BISHOP OF SEVILLE, born in Cartha- 
gena, a distinguished man and ecclesiastic, who 
exercised great influence on Latin Christianity, 
and on both civil and ecclesiastical matters in 
Spain, and left a large number of writings of varied 
interest; he was a ted at once by a severe 
sense of duty and by an admirable Christian spirit 
(570-638). Festival, April 4. 

ISINGLASS, a gelatine substance prepared from the 
sounds or air-bladders of certain fresh-water fishes, 
the sturgeon in particular; it is imported from 
Russia, Brazil, and the Hudson Bay Territory. ‘ 

IsIS, an Egyptian divinity, the wife and sister of 
Osiris and mother of Horus, the three together 
forming a trinity, which is éharacteristically 
Egyptian, and such as often repeats itself in 
Egyptian mythology, typifying the life of the sun, 
Osiris representing that luminary slain at night 
and sorrowed over by his sister Isis, reviving in 
the morning in his son Horus, and wedded anew 
to his sister Isis as his wife; passing into the 
mythology of the Greeks, Isis became identified 
first with Demeter and then with the Moon, while in 
that of Rome she figures as the Universe-mother. 

ISLA, JOSE FRANCISCO DE, a Spanish Jesuit, cele- 
brated as a preacher and a humorist and satirist 
of the stamp of Cervantes; his principal work 
*‘ Friar Gerund,” a satire on the charlatanism and 
bombast of the popular preaching friars of the 
day, as Don Quixote was on the false chivalry; the 
friars he satirised were too strong for him, and he 
was expelled from Spain, retired to Italy, and died 
at Bologna in extreme poverty (1703-1781). 

eae or ISLAMISM, the religion of Mohammed 
q.v.). 

ISLAND OF SAINTS, a name given to Ireland in the 
Middle Ages. 

ISLANDS OF THE BLESSED, fabled islands of the 
far west of the ocean, where the favoured of the 
gods after death are conceived to dwell in ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

ISLAY, a large mountainous island 13 m. W. of 
Kintyre, Scotland; much of it is cultivated; dairy 
produce, cattle, and sheep are exported; there are 
lead, copper, and manganese mines, marble quarries, 
and salmon fisheries; the distilleries yroduce 
400,000 gallons of whisky annually. 

ISLINGTON, a borough of London, 2 m. N, of St. 
Paul’s; includes Holloway, Highbury, Barnsbury, 
and part of Kingsland. 

MAIL PASHA, khedive of Egypt from 1863, who was 
obliged by the Powers to abdicate in 1879 (1830- 
1895). 

ISMAILIA, a small town on the Suez Canal; was the 
headquarters of the work during the construction 
of the Canal. 

ISMAILIS, one of the Mohammedan sects which 
support the claim of the house of Ali, Mohammed’s 
cousin, to supremacy among the faithful; origin- 
ating about A.D. 770, they rose to importance in 
the 10th century under Abdallah, a Persian, who 
introduced Zoroasteian ideas into their creed and 
prophesied the appearance of a Mahdi or Messiah 
who should be greater than the Prophet himself; 
becoming latterly extremely rationalistic the sect 
lost its influence in the 13th century, and its repre- _» 
sentatives in Syria and Persia are now compara- 
tively obscure; in Turkey and Egypt, however, 
several Mahdis have arisen, of whom the last, 
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BARES, name given to chemical elements having 

he same atomic mass but different atomic numbers, 

and, consequently, different chemical paopemsiee. 

lines drawn on a map Waongh sit points 
where the barometric pressure is the 

aoe TRIANGLE, a triangle with ees sides 


ISOCLINAL, a line drawn on a map through all places 

_ __ where the magngtic dip is the same. 

TES, an Athenian rhetorician, of a school 
that was an offshoot of the Sophists (¢.v.), and the 
whole merit of whose oratory depended upon style 
= XS literary finish and display; he is said to have 
himself to death after the battle of Cheronea 
' at ot the age of 98 because he could not brook to 

outlive the humiliation of Greece by Philip of 

ap and the destruction of its freedom (436- 

B.C.). 

ISODORIAN DECRETALS, a body of ecclesiastical 
decretals imposed upon the Church under the name 
of Isodore of Seville. 

ISOGONAL, a line drawn on a map through all places 
where the magnetic declination is the same. 

ISOLDE (othergise spelt Isolt, Ysolt, Yseult, and 
Ysonde), the wife of King Mark of Cornwall, who, 
under the potency of some philter which she had 
inadvertently taken, conceived an illicit passion 
for Sir Tristram, her husband’s nephew, the story 
of which is celebrated in mediseval romance. 

ISOMERISM, name given by Berzelius in 1831 to the 
observed phenomenon that two entirely different 
substances may be composed of the same elements 
in the same proportion, the difference in properties 
being due to the arrangement of the atoms in the 
molecule, e.g. alcohol and dimethy! ether. 

ISOMORPHISM, name given to the phenomenon that 
certain different chemical] substances crystallise in 
the same form. 

ISOSTASY, a theory of the continental structure of 
the earth, originally put forward by Airy, and named 
by Dutton; it assumes that the continents are 
composed of lighter material floating on a sub- 
stratum of heavier material; the theory is confirmed 
by geological evidence. 

OTHERMAL EXPANSION, expansion of a gas under 
conditions which allow of the temperature being 
unchanged. 

ISOTHERMS, lines drawn on a map through all places 
where the temperature is the same. 

ISOTOPES, the name given to elements which are 
chemically identical and have the same number of 
outer electrons, but different atomic masses, due to 
a difference in the structure of the nucleus; the 
work of F. W. Aston showed that a. large number 
of elements exist in different isotopic forms. See 


ATO@. 

Bo ES PIC SUBSTANCES, those which have the same 
properties in al] directions, particularly with respect 
to elastic and optical properties; substances which 
have different properties in different directions 
(e.g. crystals) are known as aeolotropic or anisotropic. 

ISPAHAN, the ancient capital of Persia, 226 m. S. of 
Teheran, on the river Zenderud, which, as its 
greatest glory, is spanned by a noble bridge of 
34 arches; it stands in a fertile plain abounding 
in groves and orchards, amid ruins of its former 
grandeur, and is a centre of Mohammedan learning : 
the inhabitants are said to have at one time num- 
bered a million; it produces rich brocades and 
velvets, firearms, sword-blades, and much orna- 
mental ware; there are many fine buildings, and 
signs of returning prosperity. 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF, the name given to the 
northern kingdom of the 10 tribes of the Israelites 
which revolted from the kingdom of Judah after 
the death of Solomon. 

ISRAELS, JOSEF, a Dutch oil and water-colour 
artist and etcher, born in Groningen; studied in 
Amsterdam and Paris; devoting himself to genre 


of “1889 (1824-1911). 
in the Mohammedan mythology am angel 
whose office it will be to sound the trumpet on the 


resurrection mo 
ISSUS, a river in Cilicia, Asia Minor, where Alexander 
us, 333 B.C. 


the Great defeated D 

ISSY, a village 4 m. SW. of Paris, where Davout 
was defeated by Blicher on July 8, 1815; it 
suffered severely during the siege of Paris by the 
Germans in 1870-1871. 

ISTAMBOUL or STAMBOUL, the Turkish name for 
Constantinople. 

ISTHMIAN GAMES, one of the four Pan-Hellenic 
festivals; they were periodically celebrated in 
honour of Poseidon or Neptune at the isthmus of 
Corinth, in Greecé, whence the name. 

ISTRIA, a mountainous territory of Austria, in the 
NE. corner of the Adriatic; yields olive-oil, figs, 
and vines, though often swept by sirocco and bora 


winds. 

ISUMBRAS, ST., a hero of medizval romance, a 
proud man subdued by God’s justice into penitence 
and humility. 

ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. The style of architec- 
ture called Italian was first developed by Filippo 
Bruneschelli, and flourished during the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries; it was an adaptation of classical 


circular-arch form to modern requirements. In 
Rome it conformed most to ancient types; in 
Venice it assumed its most graceful form. It was 


more suitable to domestic than to ecclesiastical 
work; but the dome is an im®ressive feature, and 
St. Peter’s at Rome is a noble church. 

ITALIC SCHOOL, the name given to the school of 
Pythagoras (g.v.) who taught philosophy in Italy. 

ITALIC VERSION, THE, a version of the Scriptures 
into Latin on the basis of the Septuagint, executed 
in N. Italy under episcopal authority from other 
versions in circulation; being of mixed quality and 
far from satisfactory, Jerome (qg.v.) undertook its 
revision with a view to a new translation into Latin, 
known as the Vulgate, direct from the Hebrew and 
Greek originals. 

ITALY, the central one of three peninsulas stretching 
into the Mediterranean Sea, in the S. of Europe, 
has the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas respectively 
on the E. and W., and is separated from France, 
Switzerland, and Austria in the N. by the various 
ranges of the Alps. Between the Alps and the 
Apennines lies the extensive, fertile plain of Lom- 
bardy, watered by the river Po, and containing 
several large lakes, such as Garda, Como, and 
Maggiore. The Apennines form a very picturesque 
chain of mountains 5000 ft. high down the centre 
of the country. The climate varies in different 
districts, but is mostly warm. Malaria curses 
many parts in autumn. Agriculture is extensive, 
but primitive in manner, and the peasantry are 
very poor. The most important crops are cereals, 
including rice and maize, grapes, olivés, and chest- 
nuts, and in the S. oranges and lemons. Italian 
wines are of indifferent quality. Coal] and iron are 
scarce; sulpbur is produced in large quantities in 
Sicily. There are large quarries of marble and 
alabaster. The most important industries are silk, 
glass, and porcelain. There is an extensive foreign 
trade, chiefly with France and Great Britain; the 
exports consist of silk, sulphur, marble, fruit, and 
wine; the imports of coal, iron, and textile goods. 
The religion is Roman Catholic; education is now 
compulsory. The Goehic kingdom of Italy was 
founded on the ruins of the Roman Empire, A.D. 489, 
In succession the country was conquered by the 
forces of the Byzantine Empire, by the Lombards, 
and by the Franks. From the 1itb century onwards 
its history has been one of constant interna] strife 
and confusion. The presence of the papal power 
in Rome, the rise of such rich trading republics as 
the cities of Milan, Florence, Naples, Genoa, and 
Venice, the pretensions of French kings and German 
emperors, and factions like those of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, produced endless complications 
and ruinous wars. In the 16th century the influence 
of the Austro-Spanish house of Charles V. became 


dominant; his son, Philip IJ., was king of Milan 
and srapie. In recent aig the small states 
of Italy ually involved in the wars which 
cavaainiet Europe and passed in alliance or in 
cubprasant ion into the Bape of Austria, France, 
Spain alerntely, The 19th century saw the 
unification of the kingdom. After the abortive 
movement of Mazzini came Cavour and Garibaldi, 
who, after severe struggles against the Austrians in 
the North and the despots of Southern Italy, pro- 
claimed Victor Emmanuel king of Italy in 1861. 
By various steps the whole of the peninsula, with the 
islands of Sardinia and Sicily, was brought into 
the kingdom. The temporal power of the Pope 
ceased in 1870, though restored in a modified form 
in 1929. The Government is a_ constitutional 
monarchy, though after 1922 chief power was 
vested in the Fascisti under Mussolini (q¢.v.), who 
has since ruled autocratically though nominally 
franchise is exercised by every citizen who can read 
and write. Conscription is in force for army and 
navy. These are both strong, the navy being one 
of the largest in Europe. 

CA, one of the Ionian Islands, and one of the 
smallest, known now under the name Thiaki; it 
was the home of Ulysses, and his domain as king 
when he set out, for the Trojan War, but he 
did not see it again’ till his return after twenty years. 

a town in New York State, U.S., seat of Cornell 
University (q.v.). 
an angel whom Milton represents as 
sent by Gabriel to search for Satan in Paradise, 
who had found entrance by eluding the vigilance 
of the guard; he was armed with a spear, by touch 
of which could unmmask any disguise, and by means 
of which he discovered Satan lurking in the garden 
in the form of a toad. 

ITINERARY, a name given among the Romans to 
an account or a map of the principal routes through 
the empire and the stations along them. 

ITO, PRINCE HIROBUMI, Japanese statesman ; 
holding advanced views as a result of a study of 
European conditions, he took an active part in 
politics and rose to be prime minister of Japan in 
1886; under his guidance Japan made considerable 
strides industrially and took rank as one of the 
great powers of the world (1841-1909). 

ITURBIDE, AUGUSTINE DE, a Mexican general, 
emancipated Mexico from the yoke of Spain ; seized 
the crown and was. proclaimed emperor in 1822, 
was obliged to abdicate next year and leave the 
country, but, returning, was immediately arrested 

_and shot (1783-1824). 

’ IVAN (i.e. John), the name of two grand-dukes and four 

czars of Russia; the two grand-dukes were Ivan I., 

grand-duke from 1328 to 1840, and Ivan IL., his 

son, grand-duke from 1353 to 1859. 
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ees 


ambassadors other 
of Europe ; hey fae from 1462 to 1505. 

IVAN IV., surnamed The Terrible, ~ ger i f= 
preceding, assumed the sovereignty at 

himself crowned in 1545, po took the ag ‘cua : 

his first great ambition was to destro 
power, which he did at Kasan oe Astrakl 
receiving homage thereafter from almost all 
Tartar chiefs; on the death of his wife in 1563 | b 
lost all self-restraint, and by the ferocity of k 4 + 
wars provoked hostility which me Pope, who had 
been appealed to, inte appease; in a fit 
of passion he killed his eldest sda, whom he lovec } 
remorse for which embittered his last days and 
hastened his end (1530-1584). 

IVANHOE, the hero of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of the 
name, the disinherited son of Cedric of RotMerwood, 
who falls in love with Rowena, a ward of his father, 
but by the exhibition of his FE lee as a knight is, 
at the intercession of King d, reconciled to 3 
his father, with the result Piney he marries Rowena, 

IVANOVA, a Russian town in Vladimir, 210 m. NE. 
of Moscow, engaged in the manufacture of cotton, 
and known as the ‘*‘ Manchester of Russia.’’ 

IVES, ST., a town on the Ouse, in Huntingdonshire, 
50 m. N. of London, where Oliver Cromwell resided — 
from 1631 to 1635; the chief industries are malting 

Also a fishing toWn and holidagt 


IVIZA, the most westerly of the Balearic Isles, is hilly 
and well wooded, with fertile valleys, important 
fisheries and Jead mines 

IVORY COAST, a territory on the N. of the Gulf of 
Guinea, belonging partly to Liberia and partly to 
France ‘and Britain. » 

IVORY GATE, the gate spoken of in Virgil through © 

whi ms pass that do not turn out true. See 
HORN GATE. 

IVRY, a village in the dep. of Eure, NE. of Dreux, — 
famous for the victory of Henry of Navarre over the 
Leaguers in 1590. 

IXION, the king of the Lapithse (¢.v.), who being 
admitted to heaven attempted to do violence to 
Hera, and whom Zeus deluded to embrace a phantom 
image of her instead, whereby he became the 
father of the Centaurs; Zeus thereafter punished 
him by fastening his hands and feet to an 
eternally revolving wheel in hell. 

IZALIO, a volcano in the republic of San Salvador, 
which first announced its existence by a fissure 
opening in 1798 on the plain that now surrounds it, 
from which there vomited lava and cinders, accom- 
panied with earthquake. 


of Joban or John : ; Johnkin gives 
; from its extreme commonpess 


” ** Jack-of-all-trades,” ‘‘ Jackana 
the e as applied to the knave in playing-cards 
and to the small white ball used as a mark in the 
of bowls is an example of its transferred 


CHARD, British artist. He studied in 

and Paris, first exhibited in 1893, became 

.R.A. in 1914, and an R.A. in 1920. Portrait 

painting has been his forte (1866-— |3 

JACKAROO, the name given in Australia to a green- 

> hom a, aed inexperienced in bush life. 

— so F RHEIMS, one of the Ingoldsby Legends 

q.v 

JACKS, LAWRENCE PEARSALL, English theologian. 

Serving under Stopford Brooke and marrying his 

daughter, he became minister of Unitarian churches 

in Liverpool and Birmingham, and from 1902 he 
edited the Hibbert Journal. The following year he 
became professor of Philosophy at Manchester 
College, Oxford, and was made its Principal in 1915, 
a post he held till 1930 (1860— ~~ ). 

JACKSON, (1) a prosperous manufacturing city in 
Michigan, U.S.A., on the Grand River, 76 m. W. of 
Detroit; has various mills and iron-works, and 
bituminous coal-mines on its outskirts. (2) A cotton 

’ market-town, capital of Madison County, Tennessee, 

i on the South Fork of the Forked Deer River, 
107 m. SE. of Cairo, Dlinois. 

JACKSON, ANDREW, GENERAL, President of the 
United States, born in Waxhaw, N. Carolina, 
adopted law as a profession, and in 1788 became 
public prosecutor at Nashville; took a prominent 
part in establishing the State of Tennessee, of which 
he subsequently became a senator and a judge; 
during the war with Britain (1812-1814) he came to 
the front and crowned a series of successes by his 
great victory over Sir E. Pakenham at New Orleans ; 
for a time he was governor of the newly purchased 
State of Florida, but, resigning, he again entered the 
U.S. Senate in 1823; five years later he became 
President, and in 1832 was again elected; his 
Presidency is associated with the readjustment of 
the tariff on a purely protective basis, which led to 
dispujes with S. Carolina, the sweeping away of the 
United States Bank, the wiping out of the national 
debt in 1835, and the vigorous enforcement of claims 
against the French for damage done during the 
Napoleonic wars; his imperious yet honest nature 
led him to make a more frequent use of the 
— 3 veto than any of his predecessors (1767— 


45). 

JACKSON, FREDERICK GEORGE, Arctic explorer, 
born in Denstone, Staffs.; led the Harmsworth- 
Jackson Polar expedition in 1894-1897 to Franz 
Josef Land (1860— }e . 

JACKSON, SIR JOHN, British engineer, connected 
with many engineering undertakings both at home 
and abroad, of which mention may be made of 
Dover Harbour, the Tower Bridge, and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal (1851-1919). 

JACKSON, THOMAS JONAT » known as Stone- 
wall Jackson, an American general, born in Virginia ; 
bred for the army; distinguished himself in the 
Mexican War; retired from the army in 1853, and 
became a professor in Mathematics and Military 
Science in Virginian; was appointed brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and earned the nom de guerre of 


e 


JACOBY 


* Stonewall ” by geancee 9 the battic &f BE 
Run, July 21, a distinguished himself in 


subsequen engagements : at Chancellorville was 
by mistake fired at in the dark and mortally wounded 
by his own men on May 6, 1863; he was a man of 
the Cromwell stamp, and his death was not only a 
blow to his own party, but matter of grief to the 
whole American nation (1824-1863). 

JACKSONVILLE, (1) the chief seat of commerce in 
Florida State, is situated on St. John’s River, some 
20 m. from its mouth; is a busy railway centre, and 

has an active river trade in lumber, cotton, fruits, 
&c., and is a health resort. (2) Capital of Morgan 
County, Dllinois, is pleasantly situated on a fertile 
plain, 34 m. SW. of Springfield; is noted as an 
educational centre, and for its many charity asylums ; 
its manufactures embrace woollens and paper. 

JACOB, a Hebrew patriarch, younger son of Isaac and 
Rebecca, the favourite of his mother; he had 
twelve sons, the fathers of the twelve tribes of 
Israel; his character and the’ story of his life are 
naively delineated in the book of Genesis. 

JACOB, JEAN CLAUDE, a serf from the Jura Moun- 
tains, 120 years old, who was brought from his 
native place to figure as ‘‘ dean of the human race ” 
in Paris at the great federation festival of June, 


1790. 

JACOBI, KARL GUSTAVE, a “celebrated German 
mathematician, born in Potsdam, of Jewish birth: 
was professor at KOénigsberg and Berlin, and one of 
the founders of the theory of determinants (1804- 


1851). 

JACOBINS, a political club, originally known as the 
Club Breton, which was founded in Paris during 
the French Revolution; so called from its place of 
meeting in the Rue St. Honoré, which had previously 
been a Jacobin friar convent; it exercised a great 
influence over the course of the Revolution, and 
had affiliated societies all over the country, working 
along with it; its members were men of extreme 
revolutionary views, procured the death of the 
king, exterminated the Girondists, roused the 
lowest classes against the middle, and were the 
Tuling spirits during the Reign of Terror; Robes- 
pierre was their chief, and his fall sealed their doom ; 
they were mobbed out of their place of meeting 
with execrations on Hallow-Eve, 1794. 

JACOBITES, a name given to certain partisans of 
the Eutychean sect in the 17th century in the East, 
from the name of their leader. 

JACOBITES, the name given to the adherents of the 
Stuart dynasty in Great Britain after their ex- 
pulsion from the throne in 1688, and derived from 
that of James II., the last Stuart king; they made 
two great attempts to restore the e xjled dynasty, 
in 1715 and 1745, but both were araithocsatel, after 
which the movement exhausted itself in an idle 
sentimentality. 

JACOBS, a German Greek scholar, born in Gotha; 
editor of ‘‘ Anthologia Greca ”’ (1767-1847). 

JACOBS, WILLIAM WYMARK, author, born in 
London; held post in Savings-bank department of 
the Post Office, but retired in 1899 to devote himself 
to authorship; after publishing a volume of short 
stories entitled ‘‘ Many Cargoes ” he made his name 
as a humorist, following up his success with ‘“‘ Sea 
Urchins,”” ‘‘ The Skipr@r’s Wooing,” ‘*‘ A Master of 
Craft,’’ and other volumes of sea life; one or two of 
his stories have been dramatised (1863- ). 

JACOBUS, a gold coin of the reign of James I., worth 
25 shillings. 

JACOBY, JOHAN, a Prussian politician, born in 
Konigsberg ; bred to medicine, but best known as 
a politician in a liberal interest, which involved 
him in prosecutions ; was imprisoned for protesting 
against the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
he was a man of fearless honesty, and one day had 
the courage to say to the Emperor William I., “ It 
is the misfortune of kings that they will not listen 
to the truth ”’ (1805-1877). 
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JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH, a celebrated educationist, 
born in Dijon, France; after holding various educa- 
tional appointments, he in 1818 became professor 
of the French Language and Literature at Louvain, 
ands subsequently held the post of Director of the 
Military Normal School; he is noted for his 
“Universal Method’”’ of education, which is based 
on his assumption that men’s minds are of equal 
calibre (1770-1840). 

JACQUARD LOOM, a loom with an apparatus for 
weaving figures in textiles, such as silks, muslins, 
and carpets, which was the invention of an ingenious 
Frenchman, born in Lyons, of the name of Joseph 
Marie Jacquard (1752-1834). 

JACQUERIE, the name given to an insurrection of 
French peasants against the nobles in the [le de 
France (@¢.v.), which broke out on May 21, 1358, 
during the absence of King John as a prisoner in 
England ; it was caused by the bppressive exactions 
of the nobles, and was accompanied with much 
Bsavagery and violence, but the nobles combined 
against the revolt, as they did not do at the time of 
the Revolution, and it was extinguished on June 9 


following. 

JADE, a mineral of the pyroxene group, containing 
sodium ; of a pale green, yellowish, or white colour, 
it is found in New Zealand, Siberia, and chiefly in 
China, where it is highly valued. 

JAEL, the Jewish matron who slew Sisera the 
Canaanitish captain, smiting a nail into his temples 
as he lay asleep in her tent, Judges iv. 18, 21. 

AEN, a picturesque cathedral city, capital of a 
province of the same name, in Andalusia, Spain, 
on a tributary of the Guadalquivir, 50 m. NW. of 
Granada; the pr&vince lies along the valley of the 
Guadalquivir, and was once a Moorish kingdom. 

JAFFA, a Syrian seaport town, 30 m. NW. of Jeru- 
salem, with an export trade in olive oil, oranges, and 
wool; the Joppa of the Bible, whence Jonah 
embarked for Tarshish, and referred to in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

JAGANNATHA. See JUGGERNAUT. 

JAGGER, CHARLES SARGEANT, British sculptor. 
Born near Sheffield, his best-known work is the 
Royal Artillery Memorial at Hyde Park Corner, 
London (1885- '¢ 

JAGHIR, revenue from land or the produce of it, 
assigned in India by the Government to an individual] 
as a reward for some special service. 

JAHN, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG, a German patriot, born 
in Pomerania; did much to rouse his country into 
revolt against the domination of France in 1813; 
was a teacher of gymnastics and one of the first to 
inaugurate the principles of physical culture in 
Germany (1778-1852). 

JAHN, JOHANN, a Catholic theologian and Orientalist, 
born in Moravia; held professorships in OJmitz 
and Vienna; was distinguished as a Biblical scholar, 
author of “ Biblical Archmology,” in five vols., 
as well as an Introduction to the Old Testament, 
with grammar, lexicons, &c., in connection with 
the Biblical languages (1750-1816). 

JAHN, OTTO, philologist and archwologist, born in 
Kiel; after holding the post of lecturer at Kiel and 
Greifswald he, in 1847, was appointed to the chair 
of Archeology in Leipzig; becoming involved in 
the political troubles of 1848-1849, he lost his 
professorial position, but subsequently held similar 
appointments at Bonn and Berlin; his voluminous 
writings, which cover the field of Greek and Roman 
art and literature, and include valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of music, are of first-rate im- 
portance (1818-1869). 

JAIL FEVER, the popular n@me of a fever now known 
to be a severe form of typhus, such as happened 
in 1579 at the “ Black Assize,” so called as so many 
of those in the conduct of it died infected by the 
prisoners. 

JAINAS, sects of Hindus scattered up and down 
India, allied to the Buddhists, though ecclesiasti- 
cally in open antagonism to them; they reject the 

Veda of the Brahmans, and oppose to it another 
of their own, as also their caste and their sacerdo- 
taliam, though they observe the rules of caste among 
themselves; like the Buddhists, they are divided 
into an ascetic class and a lay, but monasticism is 
not developed to the same degree among them, 


6 
jalap, the medicinal] plant found in the district 
JALISCO, a maritime state in Mexico 


JAMAICA (“Land of Springs”), a British crown 


AMES, the name of three disciples of Christ; 


JAMES L., king of Scotland from 1424 to 1437, son of 


JAMES Il., king of Scotland from 14387 to 1460, son 


JAMES II. 
“e the whi 2. ORT: ; 
though it n 


JALAPA, capital of the Mexican Btate of Vera Gail 
is prettily situated at the base of th Tas, 


0 m. NW. of Vera Cruz city; gives its name 


facing 
Pacific ; consists chiefly of elevated plateau; enjoys 
a fine climate; has long-estab mining ir 
dustries, some agriculture, and a growing trade in 
cotton and woollen goods, tobacco, &c.; capit 
Guadalajara. 


colony, the largest and most important of the 
British West India Islands; is one of the Greater — 
Antilles group, and lies some 90 m. S. of the eastern — 
end of Cuba; its greatest length E. and W. 144 m,; 
is traversed by the Blue Mountains (7400 ft.), whose 
slopes are clad with luxuriant forests of mahogany, 
cedar, satin-wood, palm, and other trees; of the 
numerous rivers, only one, the Black River, is 
navigable, and that for only fiat-bottomed boats 
and canoes; there are many harpours (Kingston . 
finest), while good roads intersect the island; the 
climate is oppressively warm and somewhat une 
healthy on the coast, but delightful in the interior 
highlands; for administrative purposes the land 
area is divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall; the chief trade products are 

woods, fruit, sugar, rum, coffee, and spices ; 
covered in 1494 by Columbus, and since 1655 a 
possession of England. 


James, the elder son of Zebedee, who by order of the 
high-priest was put to death by Herod Agrippa; 
James, the younger son of Alpheus; and James, 
the brother of the Lord, stoned to death 


Robert III., born in Dunfermline; in 1406, while 
on a voyage to France, he was captured by the 
English and detained by Henry IV. for 18 years, 
during which time, however, he was carefully 
trained in letters and in al) knightly exercises § 
returning to Scotland in 1424 with his bride, Jane 
Beaufort, niece of the English king, he took up the 
reins of government with a firm hand; he avenged 
himself on the nobles by whose connivance he had 
been kept so long out of his throne, reduced the 
turbulent Highlanders to order, and introduced a 
number of beneficial reforms (e.g. a wider parlia- 
mentary franchise, a fixed standard for the coinage, 
a supreme court of civil jurisdiction, a renova 
system of weights and measures), and widened 
Scotland’s commercial relations with the Continent; 
he was a man of scholarly tastes, a patron of ae 
and exhibited no mean poetic gift in his well-known 
poem, ‘‘ The King’s Quhair"; his vigorous an 
sometimes harsh and vindictive efforts to lower 
the powers of the nobility procured him their 
inveterate hatred, and in 1487 he was murdered in 
the Dominican monastery at Perth by a band of 
conspirators (1894-1437). 


of preceding; during his minority the country was 
torn by rival factions amongst the nobility, the 
chief point of contest being the wardship of the 
young king; an attempt on the part of the con 
apirators who had murdered James I. to place 
their leader, the Earl of Athole, on the throne, was 
frustrated ; in 1449 James assumed the duties of 
his kingship, and jn the same year married Mary, 
the daughter of thé Duke of Gueldres; an English 
war then being waged on the Borders was brought 
to a close, and the young king entered vigorously 
upon administrative reforms; in these efforts he 
was hampered by the opposition of the nobility. 
and his fiery temper led him to participate in the | 
murder of the chief obstructionist, the Earl of 
Douglas: protection given to the exiled Douglases 


JAMES III. 


ue ne te maces the chins of 
. in England ; killed by ursting 
at the siege of Roxburgh Castle (1430-— 


t. 
of Angus being lieutenant- 
of kingdom; but the bishop and the 
died before he was 14, and the nobility fell 
into faction and disorder again; the first to gain 
was Lord Boyd (whose son married the 
Kings sister), but a charge of treason brought about 
downfall and exile; the king married Princess 
t of Denmark in 1469, and gave himself 
up to a life of quiet ease, surrounded by men of art 
and culture, while his brothers Albany and Mar, 
by their military tastes and achievements, won the 
affections of the nobles; James, becoming jealous, 
imprisoned them: Albany, who had intrigued with 
Edward IV., fled to France, Mar died in Craigmillar 
Castle ; while the king and his army were marching 
to meet expected English action in 1482 the nobles, 
instigated by Archibald, Bell-the-Cat, seized and 
hanged the royal favourites at Lauder, and com- 
mitted the king to Fdinburgh Castle; a short 
reconciliation was effected, but was soon broken, 
and civil war ensued; the defeat of the royalist 
forces at Sauchieburn took place in 1488; the king 
escaped from the field, but was thrown from his 
* horse, and, tating refuge in a house at Beaton’s Mill, 
was there slain (1451-1488). 

JAMES IV., king of Scotland from 1488 to 1513, 
Participated in the rebellion which overthrew his 
father, James III., and succeeded him; but in 
remorse for his unfilia] conduct wore an iron belt 
all his life; during his youth his supporters carried 
on the government in their own interests, and 
despoiled the nobles who had been loyal to the late 
king; but when he came of age he showed his 
independence in choosing good advisers, among 
them Sir Andrew Wood; his reign was marked by 
resistance to the claims of the Roman pontiff, by 
the firm and wise administration of law, the fostering 
of agriculture, of shipbuilding, and other industries ; 
in 1503 James married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII.; after that king’s death relations 
between the two countries became strained; two 
English men-of-war captured Andrew Barton’s 
privateers; the jewels which the queen inherited 
from her father were retained by Henry VIII., and 
James maintained an alliance with Henry’s enemy, 
France; at the solicitation of the French queen, 
against the advice of his own queen and nobles, he 
invaded England in 1513, but the invasion ended in 
disaster at Flodden, where he and the flower of his 
army perished; he was an able but a headstrong, 
/ apeameaaia and an extravagant man (1473- 

3). 

JAMES V., king of Scotland from 1513 to 1542, son 

of James IV, was only an infant when he came to the 

ne; his mother was regent till her marriage 
with® young Angus, when the nobles called James 
IV.’s cousin, Albany, from France to assume the 
regency; French and English factions sprang up; 
Henry VIII. intrigued in the affairs of the country ; 
anarchy and civil war ensued, and Albany retired 
to France in 1524; in that year the queen-mother, 
aided by Henry, took the young king from Sir 
David Lyndsay, to whom he had been entrusted, 
and assumed the government again in his name; 
the Douglas family usurped his person and the 
government in 1525: but James asserted himself 
three years later, and began to reign in person, 
displaying judgment and resolution, banishing the 
Douglases, keeping order in the Highlands and on 
the Borders, establishing the College of Justice, 
protecting the peasantry from the tyranny of the 
barons, and fostering trade by a commercial treaty 
with the Netherlands; he married (1) Princess 
Magdalene of France in 1537, and (2) Mary of Guise 
in 1538; Henry, aggrieved by James’s failure to 
meet him in conference on Church matters, and 
otherwise annoyed, sent 30,000 men into Scotland 
in 1542; disaffection prevented the Scottish forces 
from acting energetically, and the rout of Solway 
Moss took place ; the king, vexed and shamed, sank 
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into a fever and died at Falkland; in this reign the 
Reformation began to make progress in Scotland, 
and would have advanced much farther but that 
power gatas dhe noes sls TbAa) oe 
power agains’ nopies ‘aa a 

JAMES I. OF ENGLAND AND VI. OF SCOTLAND, 
son of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Darnley, born in 
Edinburgh Castle; was proclaimed king of Scotland 
when only 13 months old, in 1567; entrusted to 
the Ear! of Mar, and educated by George Buchanan ; 
Moray, Lennox, Mar, and Morton were successively 
regents, till James assumed the government in 
1581, executing Morton and choosing Arran and 
Lennox for his advisers; plots and counter-plots, 
the Raid of Ruthven (1582), the siege of Stirling by 
some of the nobles with 10,000 troops, mostly from 
England, the surrender of the king and the fall of 
Arran in 1585, the insurrection of the Catholic nobles, 
1491-1494, and the Gowrie Conspiracy in 1600, 
betrayed the restlessness of the kingdom and the 
weakness of the king; James married Anne of 
Denmark 1589; on the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, 
he succeeded to the throne of England as James I. ; 
was at first popular, but soon forfeited all confidence 
by his favouritism ; he governed through creatures 
like Carr, Earl of Somerset, and the infamous 
Buckingham, whose indiscretfon brought about a 
war with Spain in 1624; James died immediately 
afterwards; he has been described by Sully as 
“the wisest fool in Christendom”; his conduct 
was certainly much less creditable than his con- 
versation ; he held absurdly high views of the royal 
prerogative, but he sold patents of nobility, and 
was careless of the misdeeds ef his ministers; he 
did not Jive to see revolution, but he saw its precursor 
in the loosening of the bonds of sympathy between 
sovereign and people (1566-1625). 

JAMES Il. OF ENGLAND AND VI. OF SCOTLAND, 
the son of Charles I., reigned in succession to 
Charles II. from 1685 to 1688; during the Common- 
wealth he was a soldier in France and Spain; at 
the Restoration returned to England as Duke of 
York, and became Lord High Admiral; avowing 
himself a Catholic in 1671, the Test Act of 1673 
enforced his resignation, and thenceforward repeated 
attempts were made to exclude him from the succes- 
sion; on becoming king he promised to maintain 
the Church and to respect the liberties of the people, 
but his government all the same was arbitrary and 
tyrannical; he paraded his Catholicism, persecuted 
the Covenanters, subordinated English interests 
to French, permitted the ‘ Bloody Assize,’’ 
suspended the Test Act, violated the rights of the 
Universities, gave Church offices to Roman Catholics, 
and by these and many other acts of despotism 
made his deposition necessary; leading statesmen 
invited William of Orange to assume the throne, 
and James fied to France; an invasion of Ireland 
in 1689 ended in his defeat at Boyne Water; he 
retired again to France, and lived at St. Germains 
till his death (1633-1701). 

JAMES, EPISTLE OF, a catholic epistie of the New 
Testament, presumed to have been written by 
James, the brother of the Lord, addressed to Jewish 
Christians who, in accepting Christianity, had not 
renounced Judaism, and the sphere in which it 
moves is that of Christian morality, agreeably to 
the standard of ethics given in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The author looks upon Judaism as the 
basis of Christianity, and as on the moral side 
leading up to it, in correspondence with the attesta- 
tion of Christ, that “‘ salvation is of the Jews.”’ 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFORD, historical 
novelist, born in London; wrote aS many as a 
bundred novels, beginning with ‘“ Richelieu” in 
1829, which brought him popularity, profit, and 
honour; was appointed historiographer-royal to 
William IV.; was burlesqued by Thackeray (1801- 
1860). 

JAMES, HENRY, an American theological writer, a 
disciple of Swedenborg, and an exponent of his 
system (1811-1882). 

JAMES, HENRY, American novelist, born in New 
York; studied law at Harvard, but was eventually 
drawn into literature, and after a spell of magazine 
work established his reputation as a novelist in 
1875 with “ Roderick Hudson’’; most of his life 
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was spent in Italy and England, and the writing of 

fiction was varied with several volumes of criticism, 

chiefly on French life and literature; his novels are 

terised by a charming style, by a delicate, 

ting analysis of rather uneventful lives, 

and by an almost complete absence of strong 
dramatic situation (1843-1916). 

JAMES, JOHN ANGELL, r&ost influential Congre- 
gationalist of his time, born in Dorsetshire; was 
pastor of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, from 
1805 to 1859; won the esteem of all parties; pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Anxious Inquirer,” and many other 
works (1785-1859). 

JAMES, SIR HENRY, military engineer; super- 
intended the geological survey of Ireland, and 
became in 1854 director-general of the Ordnance 
Survey (1803-1877). 

JAMES, ST., James, the son of Zebedee, the patron 
saint of Spain; his attribute the sword, by which 
he was decapitated. 

» American psychologist, brother 
of Henry James (q¢.v.); professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard ; published many books on psychological 
subjects, including the ‘‘ Varieties of Religious 
Experience ”’ (1842-1910). 

JAMES » an important river of Virginia, U.S., 
formed by the juhction of the Jackson and the 
Cowpasture; it flows in a south-easterly direction 
across Virginia, falling into the Atlantic at the S. 
end of Chesapeake Bay. It has a course of 450 m., 
and is navigable as far as City Point. 

JAMESON, ANNA, -7éé@ Murphy, authoress and art 
critic, born in Dublin; wrote ‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” % Legends of the Monastic Orders,’’ 
** Legends of the Madonna,” &c.; left unfinished 
at her death a work on Our Lord and John the 
Baptist as represented in art, which was completed 
afterwards by Lady Eastlake (1794-1860). 

JAMESON, GEORGE, a Scottish portrait-painter, 
born in Aberdeen; many of his portraits are to be 
met with in Scottish mansion-houses; his work 
has been unduly lauded, and himself extravagantly 
designated the ‘‘ Scottish Vandyck ”’ (1586-1644). 

JAMESON, SIR LEANDER STARR, leader of the raid 
upon Johannesburg, born in Edinburgh; studied 
medicine in his native city and in London; estab- 
lished himself at Kimberley in 1878, and under the 
patronage of Rhodes became the popular adminis- 
trator for the South Africa Company at Fort 
Salisbury in 1891; from Mafeking in December of 
1895 he started, with a body of 500 troopers, upon 
his ill-fated incursion into the Transvaal to assist 
the Uitlanders of Johannesburg; at Krugersdorp 
the raiders, exhausted by a 24 hours’ ride, were 
repelled by a superior force of Boers, and compelled 
to surrender; having been handed over to the 
British authorities, ‘‘ Dr. Jim,’’ as he was familiarly 
called, was tried in London, and condemned to 
15 months’ imprisonment, but was liberated on 
account of ill-health after about five months’ 
incarceration; later became a member of the 
Cape LegiSiative Assembly and Premier (1853- 


1917). 

JAMESON, ROBERT, naturalist, born in Leith; 
appointed professor of Natural History in Edin- 
burgh University in 1804; wrote several works on 
mineralogy and geology (1778-1853). 

JAMES’S PALACE, ST., a palace, a brick building 
adjoining St. James’s Park, London, a royal residence 
from 1698 to 1837, where levees are now held; 
gave its name to the English Court in those days as 
St. Stephen’s does to the Parliament, representatives 
of Foreign Powers still ba@ng accredited to “ the 
Court of St. James’s.”’ 

JAMESTOWN, in Virginia, at mouth of James river; 
the first permanent English settlement in America, 
founded in 1607 by the colonists sent out by the 
London Virginia Company under Captain Newport. 

JAMIESON, DR HN, a Scottish antiquary, born 
in Glasgow; bred for the Church; was Dissenting 
minister in Nicolson Street Church, Edinburgh ; 
widely known as author of the ‘* Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language "’; wrote other 
works of less note (1759-1838). 

JAN MAYEN LAND, a volcanic island, 35 m. in length, 
situated in the Arctic Ocean between Iceland and 
Spitzbergen; is the headquarters of considerable 
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seal and whale fisheries ; Gincowesed in 1611 by ¢ 
aa navigator of the same name. 
wan a ic Py ate a novel by Charlotte Bronté; publis 

JANICULUM, one of the hills of Rome, on the 
bank of the Tiber. 

JANIN, JULES G GABRIEL, critic and novelist, borr 
in St. Etienne, France; took to journalism early. 
and established a reputation by his lively dre : 
criticisms in the Journal des Débats; his gift of 
ready composition betrayed him into a too prolific 
output of work; he succeeded in 1870 to Sainte- 
Beuve’s chair in the French Academy (1804-1874), 

JANIZARIES, a Turkish military force organised in 
1330, and more perfectly in 1336; composed 
originally of Christian youths t&ken prisoners in 
war or kidnapped, and trained as Mohammedans; 
from being at first 10,000, and fostered by the 
privileges granted them, increased to 300,000 or 
400,000 strong, till they became unruly *and a 
danger to the State, when, after various unsu 
attempts to crush them, they were in 1826 overborne 
by the Sultan Mahmoud II. and dissolved. 

JANNZEUS, ALEXANDER, the second of the As- — 
monzean kings of Judea; reigned in the beginning — 
of the century before Christ ; insulted the Jews by 
profaning the rites of their Teligion, and so roused 
a hostility which was appeased only by his death, 
the news of which was received with expressions 
of triumphant exultation. 

JANNES AND JAMBRES, the two Eg#ptian magicians e? 
who thought to.outrival Moses in the performance 
of his miracles; supposed to be referred to in 
2 Tim. iii. 8 as.** withstanding ”’ him. : 

JANSEN, CORNELIUS, a Dutch theologian and bishop 
of Ypres, born in Louvain: studied the works of 
Augustine, and wrote a book entitled “ Augustinus ” 
in exposition of that great Father’s doctrine of 
grace, which was published after his death, and — 
which gave occasion to a great controversy between 
his followers, in France especially,-and the Jesuits 
(1585-1638). 

JANSENISTS, a party in the Roman Catholic Church, 
supporters of Jansen’s views, who, in opposition to 
the Jesuits, maintained the Augustinian principle 
of the sovereign and irresistible nature of divine 
grace. The most celebrated members of the party 
were the Port-Royalists (¢.v.) of France, in par- 
ticular Arnauld and Pascal, and they were 
opposed not only by the Jesuits, but by both 
Louis XIV. and the Pope. Driven from France 
on the death of Louis, they took refuge in Holland, 
and thither the Pope Clement XI. followed them, 
first in 1713, hurling a bull against them, and then 
in 1719 by excommunicating them and driving 
er ee good from within the pale of the Catholic 

urch. 

JANUARIUS, ST., a Christian who suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian, and whose head is preserv 
Naples with a phial containing his blood, which, on 
certain occasions, liquefies when brought into contact 
with the head. Recourse is had to it on the occasion 
of public calamities, and it is an object of Worship. 
Festival, September 19. 

JANUARY, the first month of the year, so called as 
sacred to Janus (¢.v.). 

JANUARY, EDICT OF, edict of date January 17, 1562, 
on which Catherine de Medici granted certain 
concessions to the Protestants. 

JANUS, a very ancient Italian deity who presided 
over the beginning of the several divisions of time, 
as well as the beginning of all enterprises, in con- 
nection with which he was worshipped; he had 
two heads, or faces, one of which looked behind 
into the past and the other before into the future, 
and this power of penetrating into both it is said 
Saturn endowed him with as a reward for being 
Mephhgs on earth «aime the latter was driven out of 
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JAPAN, rr island empire of the N. Pacific, lying along 
the B, coast of Asia, and separated from Korea 
and Primorsk by the Sea of Japan, consists of 
Honshiu, Shikoku, Kyushu, Yezo, and 4000 small 
islands; though not of volcanic origin, the islands 
are the "most mountainous in the world, have many 
volcanoes and sulphur springs, and are subject to 
earthquakes; they are very picturesque, and have 
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industry is agriculture ; egends. ° 
and intelligent; rice, cereals,| JATS, are the principal race in the Punjab, where 


; the manufacture of 
lacquer-work, and silk is extensive, and 
some artistic work the Japanese are unrivalled ; 
chief ports ase Yokohama, on the E. of Honshiu, 
has grown up since 1854, when the country 
was opened to trade; Hyogo, on the S. coast of the 
same island, where are also shipbuilding yards; at 
Nagasaki and Osaka; the chief exports are tea, silk, 
and rice; imports cotton, woollen, iron goods, and 
j ; the Japanese, sprung from an ancient union 
of Tartars with Ainos and with S. Malays, are a kindly. 
courteous, law-abiding folk, with highly developed 
artistic tastes; education is compulsory and well 
rovided for; religion is Shintoism and Buddhism, 
but Christianity is gaining rapid ground; the 
government is in the hands of the Mikado, who 
- Tules now with the aid of ministers and two houses 
of parliament ; education, government, army, and 
havy—indeed he whole modern civilisation of the 
-country—is on Western lines, though until 1853 
foreigners were excluded; a civil war in 1867-1868 
effected the change from the old feudalism, and the 
success of Japan in the war against China in 1894, 
_ and against Russia in 1904, proved that the new 
oe was nO mere veneer; the capital is 
OKYyO. 
JAPHETH, one of the three sons of Noah and the 
_ ancestor of the Gentiles, as distinct from the 
descendants of Shem, or the Semites, and of Ham, 
-_ or the Hamites. See LAPETOS. 
_ JAQUES, or the “ melancholy,” a cynical moraliser 
_ _ in Shakespeare’s “‘ As You Like It.” 

AC, a town on the Charente, celebrated as the 
scene of a victory which the Catholics, commanded 
by the Duc d’ Anjou, afterwards Henry III., obtained 
in 1569 over the Huguenots commanded by Condé. 

JAROSLAV, on the Volga, 160 m. NE. of Moscow, 
is capital of the government of Jaroslav; is an 
important river-port, a seat of legal culture, and 
has cotton manufactures. 

JARPHOONK, a mesmeric or hypnotic state produced 
by Hindu conjurers. 

JARROW, in Durham, on the Tyne, 7 m. below 
Newcastle ; is a coal-shipping port, and has extensive 
shipbuilding and iron manufactures; in ancient 
times its monastery was made famous by the 
Venerable Bede. 

VIE, BAILIE NICOL, a Glasgow magistrate; an 
original character in Scott’s ‘‘ Rob Roy.” 

J. BOOK OF, a Hebrew book twice quoted 
in the Old Testament, no longer extant; believed 
to have been a collection of national ballads. 

JASMIN, JACQUES, a Gascon barber and poet, who 
by his romances, burlesques, and odes, published 
between 1835 and 1849, raised the patois of the S. 
of France to the status of a literary language, and 
created a wholesome influence on French life and 
letters (1798-1864). 

N, a mythological Greek hero, son of son, king 
of Ioleos; brought up by the centaur Chiron, was 
supplanted on the throne by his half-brother Pelias ; 
undertook the leadership of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, assisted by Medea in this enterprise; he took 
her to wife, but cast her off for Creusa, whom Medea 
to avenge herself killed, with her father and her two 
sons by Jason, she herself escaping to Athens in a 
chariot drawn by winged dggons; Jason took 
refuge from her fury in the sanctuary of Poseidon 
hear Corinth, where the timber of the ship Argo 
deposited there, breaking up, fell upon him and 
crushed him to death. 

an opaque quartz found in all colours, and 

Spotted, striped, and clouded; is valued in orna- 
mental lapidary work because of the polish it takes. 

» @fcient capital of Moldavia, situated 89 m. 
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they number 44 millions, and are engaged in agri- 
culture. There is much debate as to their origin 
and their racial relationship. . 
JAVA, the finest island of the Indian Archipelago, 
lying between Sumatra and Bali, with the Indian 
Ocean on the S. and the Java Sea separating it from 
Borneo on the N., lies E. and W., traversed by a 
mountain chain with a rich alluvial plain on the N. ; 
there are many velcanoes; the climate is hot, and 
on the coast unhealthy; the mountains are densely 
wooded, and the teak forests are valuable; the 
plain is fertile; coffee, tea, sugar, indigo, and 
tobacco are grown and exported; all kinds of 
manufactured goods, wine, spirits, and provisions 
are imported ; the natives are Malays, more civilised 
than on neighbouring islands; there are 240,000 
Chinese, many Europeans and Arabs; the island 
is nearly as large as England, anfl belongs to Holland ; 
the chief towns are Batavia and Samarang, both on 
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JAVA MAN, or pithecanthropus erectus, remains of an 
early sub-man found by Dubois in Java in 1894; 
the remains include the top of the skull, teeth, and 
the thigh bone, and date back to the Pliocene period. 

JAY, JOHN, American statesmaneborn in New York, 
and called to the bar in 1768; took a part in the 
struggle for independence second only to Washing- 
ton’s; represented his country subsequently in 
Madrid and London; was first Chief Justice of the 
United States, and from 1795 to 1801 governor of 
New York (1745-1829). ; , 

9 M, eminent Congregationalist minister, 
born in Wiltshire; was first a stonemason, but 
entered the ministry, and after a short term of 
service near Chippenham was pastor of Argyle 
Chapel, Bath, for 62 years. He was an impressive 
preacher and a popular writer (1769-1853). ? 

JAYADEVA, a Hindu poet, born near Burdwan, in 
Bengal, flourished in the 12th century, whose great 
work, the ‘‘ Gita Govinda,’ the ‘‘Song of the 
Shepherd Krishna,’’ has been translated by Sir 
Edwin Arnold as the “Indian Song of Songs,” in 
celebration of the love of Krishna and his wife 
Radha; it has often been compared with the 
“* Song of Songs,’’ in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

JAZZ, syncopated dance music; that is to say, its 
music moves irregularly from bar to bar. It was 
introduced from America about 1918, and is derived 
from native music of Africa. 

JEAN D’EPEE (i.e. the Frenchman with the sword), 
@ name given to Napoleon by his partisans who 
conspired for his restoration in 1814. 

JEANNE D’ALBRET. See D’ALBRET,°JEANNE. 

JEANNE D’ARC. See JOAN OF ARC. 

JEANS, SIR JAMES, British scientist, secretary of 
the Royal Society of London, carried out research 
and wrote on various scientific subjects, especially 
7 ae ce theory of gases and cosmogony 

JEBB, SIR RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE, Greek scholar, 
born in Dundee ; elected in 1889 Regius Professor of 
Greek in Cambridge; represented Cambridge in 


Parliament; edited ‘Sophocles,’ ‘The Attic 

—” “Introduction to Homer,” &c. (1841- 
5). 

JEDBURGH, a county town of Roxburghshire, 


picturesquely situated on the Jed, 30 m. SW. of 
Berwick, and 10 m. SW. of Kelso; is an ancient 
town of many historic memories; made a royal 
burgh by David I.; contains the ruins of an abbey, 
and has some woollen manufactures. 


JEDDAH, a town on the Red Sea, 65 m. W. of Mecca, 


of which it is the port, where the pilgrims dis- 
embark for the holy city; is a place of trade, less 
considerable than it once was. 

Indian philan- 


thropist, a Parsee by birth and creed, born in 


Bombay ; as a merchant, and of Mons Dumouriez in the na 
saphyed f it ip yelnesing deblous fray tall by paying French Republic defeated the Austrians in 1 
in founding a hospital and schools, | JENA, in Saxe-Weimar, on Saale, 


aoe mtn benefactions ; in 1857 was made 
a Qe (1783-1859). 

JOHN RICHARD, writer on rural sub- 
jects, born near Swindon, Wilts, son of a game- 
keeper; was first a journalist and novelist, but 
attained success in ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
1878; this work he followed up with many others 
dealing with nature and be life; he died after six 
years’ illness at Goring, Sussex; Prof. Saintsbury 
pronounces him “the greatest minute describer 
of English country life since White of Selborne”’ 


(1848-1887). 

N, JOSEPH, comedian, born in Phila- 
delphia, of theatrical lineage; was on the stage at 
the age of 3; made his first giccess in New York 
as Dr. Pangloss in 1857, and in London in 1865 
began to play his most famous réle, Rip van Winkle, 
a most exquisite exhibition of histrionic genius 
(1829-1905). 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS, American statesman, born 
in Shadwell, Virginia; took a prominent part in 
the Revolution, and claimed to have drawn up the 
Declaration of Independence; he secured the 
decimal] coinage fér the States in 1783; was pleni- 
potentiary in France in 1784, and subsequently 
minister there; as third President, 1801-1807, he saw 
the Louisiana purchase and the prohibition of the 
slave-trade ; after his retirement he devoted himself 
to furthering education till his death at Monticello, 
Va.; he was a man of extremes, but honest and 
consistent in hisepolicy (1743-1826). 

, FRANCIS, RD, a celebrated critic and 
lawyer, born in Edinburgh ; trained for and called 
to the bar in 1794; with a fine cultivated literary 
taste devoted himself principally to literary criticism, 
and being a Whig in politics was associated with 
the originators of the Hdinburgh Review (q.v.), and 
became its first editor in 1802, which he continued 
to be till 1829, contributing to its pages all along 
articles of great brilliance; he was distinguished 
also at the bar in several famous trials; became 
Lord Advocate of Scotland in 1830, M.P. for Edin- 
burgh in 1832, and finally, in 1834, one of the judges 
in the Court of Session; died at Craigcrook, near 
Edinburgh (1773-1850). 

JHFFREYS, BARON, of infamous memory, born in 
Wales; became Chief Justice of England in 1683; 
was one of the advisers and promoters of the 
tyrannical proceedings of James II.’s reign, and 
notorious for his cruel and vindictive judgments 
as a judge, to the indignation of the people; tried 
to escape on the arrival] of William ; was discovered 
lurking in a public-house at Wapping, and appre- 
hended and committed to the Tower, where he 
died (1648-1689). 

JEHOVAH, the name of God in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as self-exristent, and the Creator and Lord of 
all things, in the regard of the Jews too sacred to 
be pronousced, and in the Authorised Version often 
rendered by the word LORD in small capita] letters. 

JEHOVIST, the presumed author of the Jehoistic 
portions of the Pentateuch. See ELO ‘ 

JEKYLL, DR., AND MR. HYDE, the good nature and 
the bad struggling for the ascendancy in the same 
person, generally to the defeat of the former, as 
dealt with in R. L. Stevenson’s novel of the name. 

JELLICOE, JOHN RUSHWORTH, VISCOUNT, British 
admira]. He entered the navy at the age of 13, saw 
service in the Hgyptian War of 1882 and at Peking 
in the Boxer Rising, whem, he was wounded. From 
1902 to 1910 he was at the Admiralty, and in 1910 
became commander of the Atlantic Fleet. In 
August, 1914, he became commander of the Grand 
Fleet, a position he held till after the battle of 
Jutland in 1916, when he handed over command to 
Beatty and became FirstSea Lord, in which capacity 
he handled the U-boat menace. He was raised to 
the peerage in 1919, and the following year went to 
New Zealand as governor-general. In 1928 he 
succeeded Haig as President of the British Legion 
(7.0.) (1859- Ve 

JEMADAR, a native officer in the Indian army, of 
rank equal to that of lieutenant in the British. 

JEMAPPES, a manufacturing Belgian town, 38 m. W 


associated with Fichte, Schelling, H 
Schlegels, who were teachers there; on the 
day, on October 14, 1806, two victories were WO 
near the town by French troops over the Prussians 
the collective name for both being “ the battle o 


en 

af JENKINS’S EAR,’ refers to an incident which 
provoked a war with Spain in 1739, viz., the con- 
duct of the officer of a Spanish guardship not far 
from Havana towards the captain of an English 
trading ship of the name of Jenkins; the Spaniard 
boarded his ship, could find nothing contraband on 
board, but treated him cruelly, cut off his left ear, 
which he brought home in wadding, to the mflamiz 4 
of the English people against Spain. The truth c 
the story, however, is doubted by W. E. Lecky, the 
historian. 

EDWARD, an English physician, born in 
Berkeley, who Santina there; was the discoverer 
of inoculation with cowpox as a preventive of 
smallpox, or vaccination, as it is called, a discovery 
which immortalised his name (1749-1823). 

SIR an eminent physician, 
born in Chatham; held several professorships in 
University College : ; was phystcian to Queen® 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales (Edward VIL.); 
discovered the symptoms which differentiate typhus 
from typhoid fever (1815-1898). 

JEPHTHAH, one of the Judges of Israel, famed for 
his rash vow in the event of victory to offer in 
sacrifice the first object that came out of his house — 
on his return, which happened to be his daughter 
and only child, and whom it would seem he sacri- 
ficed, after allowing her two months to bewail her 
fate along with her maidens; it is not stated that 
her father actually sacrificed her, and it is thought 
she was only doomed to perpetual virginity. 

JEREMIAH, a Hebrew prophet, born in Anathoth, 
a priestly city 3 m. N. of Jerusalem, where, after 
his removal thither, he spent as a prophet the 
greater part of his life, viz., from 629 to 588 B.o.; 
his prophecy was a lifelong protest against the 
iniquity and folly of his countrymen, and was 
conceived in bitter foreboding of the hopeless ruin 
they were bringing down upon their heads; his 
faithfulness offended friend and foe alike, and more 
than one plot was laid against his life, which was 
one of ever- -deepening sadness and one long wail 
over the ruin of the country he so loved; he lived 
to see the issue of his prediction in the captivity 
of the people, though he did not go into captivity 
with them, the conqueror having allowed him to 
remain as he wished; he appears to have died in 
Egypt; he was the author of “‘ Lamentations,” and 
it is thought of sundry of the Psalms. See HEBREW 
PROPHECY. 

JERICHO, an ancient city of Palestine, in the SW. of 
a plain of the same name that extends W. of the 
Jordan and NW. of the Dead Sea; it was the first 
city taken by the Israelites when they entered the 
Holy Land, the walls falling down before them after 
being compassed for seven days by the priests 
blowing on rams’ horns and followed by the people. 
In the Great War it was captured by Allenby after 
severe fighting in 1918. 

JEROME, JEROME MKLAPKA, dramatist and 
journalist, author of “Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” ‘“ Diary of a 
Pilgrimage,” &c., as also of plays; editor of the 
Idler and of a weekly magazine journal, Jo-Day 
(1859-1927). 

JEROME, ST., a Father of the Church, born in N. 
Illyria, of rich qarents, presumably Christian, 
although he first became Christian himself of his 
own election after he was grown up; and from the 
day of his baptism, “‘ he left,’’ as he says, “ not 
only parents and kindred, but the accustomed. 
luxuries of delicate life ’’; his fame rests on a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Latin, known as the 
Vulgate, which he executed at Bethlehem at intervals 
from A.D. 885 to 404, with the design of showing 
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common, authority, and 
(331-420). 
PRAGUE, born in Prague; studied 
t Oxford (where he came under Wycliffe’s 
. Paris, Heidelberg, and Cologne; acquired 
» and displayed great energy and 
power; attracted the notice of the kings 
of Poland and Hungary; joined John Huss in his 
agitation against the abuses of the Church: became 
involved in the movement against Huss and, though 
he recanted, afterwards withdrew his recantation, 
and was burned‘at Constance (circ. 1365-1416). 
JERROLD, DOUGLAS WILLIAM, tist and wit, 
born in London, son of a theatrical manager; began 
life a printer; author of “ Black-eyed Susan” 
and Other plays; contributed to Punch “ Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ” among other pieces, and 
edited magazines (1803-1857). 

JERSEY, the largest and richest of the Channel Islands, 
lies 15 m. off the French coast, 100 m. S. of Portland 
Bill, is oblong in shape, with great bays in the coast, 
and slopes from the N. to the SW.; the soil is 
devoted chiefly to pasture and potato culture: the 

_ exports are early potatoes for the London market 
and the famous Jersey cattle, the purity of whose 
» breed is y preserved; the island is self- 
governing, has a somewhat primitive land tenure, 
is remarkably free from poverty and crime, and has 
been under the English crown since 1066; the capital 
is St. Helier, where there is a college, a public library, 

a harbour, and a good market, 

CITY, the most populous city in New Jersey, 
is separated from New York, of which it is practically 
@ part, only by the Hudson River ; has no pretension 
to beauty, but is a busy railway centre; has very 
varied manufactures, including sugar, flour, 
machinery, and chemicals, extensive shipping 
interests, and great trade in iron, coal, and agri- 
cultural produce. 

JERUSALEM, the capital of Palestine, holy city of 
the Jews, belonged originally to the Jebusites, but 
was captured by David and made his capital; a 
strong place, built on four hills 2000 ft. above the 
Mediterranean, enclosed within walls and protected 
nearly all round by deep valleys and rising grounds 
beyond ; it has been so often besieged, overthrown, 
and rebuilt that the present city stands on rubbish 
heaps, the ruins of ancient structures. It was 
captured by British troops under Allenby in 
December, 1917. 

JERUSALEM, KINGDOM OF, kingdom founded by 
Godfrey of Bouillon in 1099 and overthrown by 
Saladin in 1187. 

JERUSALEM DELIVERED, an epic poem in 20 
cantos by Tasso and published in 1575, the appear- 
ance of which constitutes one of the great epochs 
in the history of literature. 

BRIDE, THE, the name given by Oliver 
Goldsfaith to Mary Horneck, with whom he fell in 
love ; it is the title of a novel by F. Frankfort Moore, 
in which the love story of Goldsmith and Mary is 


told. 

= ICA, Shylock’s daughter, in ‘‘ The Merchant of 

enice.” 

JESUITS, or SOCIETY OF JESUS, the religious order 
founded by Ignatius Loyola (qg.v.) in 1534, and 
approved of by bull of Paul III. in 1540, for the 
conversion of heretics and the propagation of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and reputed, however self- 
denying at times, to be unscrupulous in the means its 
members employed to achieve their ends, which were, 
broadly speaking, to re-establish over Christendom 
the tyranny of the Church; they formed com- 
munities in the several countries of Europe, but 
their policy was found dangerofis to political liberty 
as well as religious, and in time they lost considerable 
ground; there are nevertheless still several com- 
munities of them in the south of Europe, and even 
colleges in England, Ireland, and the United States, 
as well as missions under them in heathen parts. 


JESUS, THE SON OF SIRACH, the author of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus (q.v.). 
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Mary four years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and who suffered death on the cross 
for the salvation of His people in a.p. 33, after a 
life of sorrow over the sins of the world and an 
earnest pleading with,men to turn from sin unto 
God as revealed in Himself, in the life He led, the 
words He spoke, and the death He died, and after 
leaving behind Him a Spirit which He promised 
would guide those who believed in Him unto all 
truth, a Spirit which was and would prove to be the 
spirit of His manifestation in the flesh from birth 
onwards to death, and through death to the very 
grave. See CHRISTIANITY. 

JET, a hard, black, bituminous lignite, capable of an 
excellent polish and easily carved, hence useful for 
trinkets and ornfments, which have been made of 
it from very early times; is found in France, Spain, 
and Saxony, but the best supplies come from Whitby, 
Yorkshire. 

JEU DE PAUME, an oath which the deputies of the 
Third Estate took on June 13, 1789, not to separate 
till they had given France a constitution. 

JEUNESSE DOREE (lit. gilded youth), name given to 
a body of young dandies wleo, after the fall of 
Robespierre, strove to bring about a counter- 
revolution. 

JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY, logician and political 
economist, born in Liverpool; in 1866 was pro- 
fessor of Logic of Owens College, Manchester, and 
10 years later professor of Political Economy in 
University College, London; djstinguished himself 
in the departments of both chairs both as a lecturer 
and a writer; was drowned while bathing at Bexhill 
(1835-1882). 

JEW, THE WANDERING, a Jew bearing the name 
of Ahasuerus, whom, according to an old legend, 
Christ condemned to wander over the earth till He 
should return again to judgment, because He drove 
Him brutally away as, weary with the cross He 
carried, He sat down to rest on a stone before his 
door; in symbolic token, it is surmised, of the 
dispersion of the whole Jewish people over the 
earth as homeless wanderers by way of judgment 
for their rejection of Christ. 

JEWEL, JOHN, early English Protestant divine, born 
near Ilfracombe; educated at Oxford; became 
Tutor of Corpus Christi; embraced the Reformed 
faith, and was secretary to Peter Martyr in 1547; 
he received the living of Sunningwell, Berks, in 1551, 
but on Mary’s accession fled to Strasburg ; Elizabeth 
made him Bishop of Salisbury in 1559, and three 
years later he published his ‘‘ Apology for the 
English Church,” in his defence of which he sought 
to base the faith of the Church on the direct teaching 
of Christ apart from that of the Fathers and tradition 
(1522-1571). 

JEWS, THE, a people of Semitic origin, descended 
from Abraham in the line of Jacob. Their history 
starts with the migration of the familg of Jacob to 
Egypt, where they stayed for 200 years, until 
oppressed by the Egyptians and led out by Moses, 
and after by Joshua, into Palestine, about 1200 B.o. 
Saul became the first king in 1066 B.c., and in 
975 B.o, the country was split into Judah and 
Israel. The latter was conquered by Shalmaneser 
of Assyria and the people taken into captivity in 
Media in 720 B.c., and in 588 B.o. Nebuchadnezzar 
captured Jerusalem and took the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin captive to Babylon. From the time 
of their captivity in Media the Israelites were lost, 
and their fate has given rise to speculations (see 
BRITISH-ISRAEL). After 70 years’ captivity in 
Babylon the tribes of Judah and Benjamin returned 
to Palestine, where they were in turn subject to 
Alexander the Great, Egypt, Syria, and Rome, and 
in 135 a.D., after unsuccessful attempts to regain 
liberty, the country was laid waste and the in- 
habitants dispersed through Europe and the East. 
It was not until after the Great War had placed 
Palestine in British hands that any attempt was 
made to repatriate the Jews. The race has been 
conspicuous for the profession of a religion that has 
issued from them and affected to the core the rest 
of the civilised world. Their religion was deter- 
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mined by a moral standard; through them more 
than through any other race has the moral principle, 
or the law of conscience, been evolved in humanity 
as the sovereign law of life, and this at length 
resoived itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler 
in heaven and on earth, the law of whose government 
is truth and righteousness}; but it is to be noted that 
the Jewish religion nevergwas the religion of the 
Jewish people, but was from first to last solely the 
religion of the lawgivers and prophets sent to teach 
them, to whom they never as a race paid much 
heed. They were never good for much as a nation, 
and they are still more powerless for good since it 
was brokenup; there are some 10,000,000 scattered 
throughout Europe. 

JEYPORE, a native state in Rajputana; under 
British protection since 1818, and was loyal at the 
Mutiny; the soil is rocky and sandy, but there is 
much irrigation ; copper, iron, afid cobalt are found ; 
enamelled gold ware and salt are manufactured ; 
at the capital, Jeypore, the handsomest town in India, 
there is a State college and a school of art; its business 
is chiefly banking and exchange. 

JEZEBEL, the wicked wife of Ahab, king of Israel, 
whose fate is recorded in 2 Kings ix. 30-37; gives 
name to a bold, flaunting woman of loose morals. 

JINA (lit. the ‘“ victorious” one, as contrasted with 
Buddha, the merely “awakened” one) is in the 
religion of the Jainas (q.v.) a sage who has achieved 
ommniscience, and who came to re-establish the law 
in its purity where it had become corrupted among 
men; one of a class, of which it appears there have 
been 24 in number, who have appeared at intervals 
after long periodg of time, in shapes Jess imposing 
or awe-inspiring than at first, and after less and less 
intervals as time goes on. The Jainas claim that 
Buddha was a disciple of the Jina, their founder, 
who had finished the faith to which Buddha had 
only been awakened. 

GO, a name said to have originated in a popular 
music-hall refrain, and given to a political party 
favourable to an aggressive, menacing policy in 
foreign affairs; first applied in 1877 to that political 
section in Great Britain which provoked the Turco- 
Russian war. 

JINN, in the Arabian mythology one of a class of genii 
born of fire, some of them good spirits and some 
of them evil, with the power of assuming visible 
forms, hideous or bewitching, corresponding to their 
character. See GENII. 

JOAB, the nephew and a general of David; put to 
death by order of Solomon 1014 B.o. 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH, a distinguished violinist, born 
near Presburg ; famous as a youthful prodigy ; was 
encouraged by Mendelssohn; visited London and 
frequently played at concerts; became head of the 
Academy of Music at Berlin in 1869 (1831-1907). 

JOACHIM, ST., the husband of St. Anne, and the 
father of the Virgin Mary. 

JOAN, POPE, a woman who, in the guise of a man 
with male accomplishments, is said for two years, 
five mont and four days to have been Pope of 
Rome (as John VII.) between Leo IV. and Benedict 
III. about 853-855, and whose sex was discovered by 
the premature birth of a child during some public 
procession. She is said to have been of English 
parentage, and to have borne the name of Gilberte. 
The story of her pontificate is found in the ** Chroni- 
cle’’ of Marianus Scotus, based on earlier references, 
but it is of doubtful authenticity and is entirely 
discredited by Dr, Ddllinger. 

JOAN OF ARC, ST., or MAID OF ORLEANS, a French 
heroine, born in Domrémy, of poor parents, but 
nursed in an atmosphere of religious enthusiasm, 
and subject, in consequence, to fits of religious 
ecstasy, in one of which she seemed to hear voices 
calling to her from heaven to devote herself to the 
deliverance of France, which was then being laid 
desolate by an English invasion, occupied at the 
time in besieging Orleans; inspired with the passion 
thus awakened she sought access to Charles VII., 
then Dauphin, and offered to raise the siege referred 
to, and thereafter conduct him to Rheims to be 
crowned; whereupon, permission being granted, 
she marched from Blois at the head of 10,000 men, 
drove the English soldiers from their entrench- 
ments, sent them careering to a distance, and 
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of a sally was taken priso: 
handed over to the English, an n 
ment of four months tried for so » and con- 
demned burned alive; she met her fate in the 
market-place of Rouen with fortitude. Her sentence 
rv erty in 1456, and she was canonised in 1920 

JOANNES, DAMASCENUS, theologian and hymn- 
writer, born in Damascus; was a zealous defender 
of image-worship ; was said to have had his right 
hand chopped off by the machinations of his foes, 
which was afterwards restored to by the Virgin; 
d. 754, at the age of 70. 

JOB, BOOK OF, in the Old Testament, partly didactic 
and partly biographic; that is to say, the object of 
the author is to solve a problem in part apecuiativaa 
or in the intelligence, and in part spiritually, or in 
the life; the speculative solution being, that suffer- 
ings are to prove and purify the righteous; and 
the spiritual consisting in accepting them not as 
of merely Divine appointment, but manifestations 
of God Himself, which is accomplished in the ex- © 
perience of Job when he exclaims at last, ‘“‘ Now 
mine eye seeth Thee.”’ It is idle to ask if the story 
is a real one, since its interest and value do not 
depend on its historic, but its universal and eternal, 
truth; nor is the question of the authorship of any* 
more consequence, even if there were any clue to 
it, which there is not, as the book offers no difficulty 
to the interpreter which any knowledge of the 
author would the least contribute to remove. In 
such a case the challenge of Goethe is apropos, 
** What have I to do with names when it is a work 
of the spirit I am considering ?’’ The book of Job 
was for long believed to be one of the oldest books 
in the world, and to have had its origin among a 
patriarchal people, such as the Arabs, but is now 
pretty confidently referred to a period between 
that of David and the return from the captivity, 
the character of it bespeaking a knowledge and 
experience peculiarly Jewish. 

JOCASTE, the wife of Laius, king of Thebes, and mother 
of Gdipus; she afterwards married the latter, not 
knowing that he was her son, and on discovery of 
the crime put an end to herself, though not till after 
she had become the mother of Eteocles, Polynices, 
Antigone, and Ismené. 

JOCELIN DE BRAKELONDE, an old 12th-century 
St. Edmundsbury monk, who left behind him a 
“*Chronical”’ of the Abbey from 1173 to 1202, 
which, published in 1840 by the Camden Society, 
gave occasion to the ‘‘ Past and Present ’’ of Thomas 
Carlyle ; he had been chaplain to the Abbot Samson, 
the hero of his book, living beside him night and 
day for the space of six years, and was thus able to 
make a record of English life and society of his time; 


d. 1211. 

JOCKEY CLUB, the governing body of horse-racing in 
England, with lbeadquarters at Newmarktt, and 
wide powers. 

JODHPUR, largest Rajputana State, under British 
protection since 1818; is backward in government, 
education, agriculture, and manufactures; tin, 
lead, and iron are found; salt is made at Sambhar 
Lake. The state revolted at the Mutiny. Jodhpur, 
the capital, is 350 m. SW. of Delhi, and is connected 
by rail with Jeypore and Bombay. 

JOE MILLER, an English comic actor, whose name 
provided John Mottley with the title for a book of 
jests (1684-1738). 

JOEL, a Hebrew prophet, author of a book of the 
Old Testament that bears his name and that is 
of uncertain date, but is written on the great broad 
lines of all Hebrew prophecy, and reads us the same 
moral lesson, that from the judgments of God there 
is no outlet for the sinner exceptein repentance, and 
that in repentance lies the pledge of deliverance from 
all evil and of the enjoyment of all good. Pa 

JOFFRE, JOSEPH, French general. Joining the army” 
in 1870, he was in charge of a battery during the 
siege of Paris that year. The outbreak of the Great 
War found him commander-in-chief of the French 
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Bay. Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Cape 
It possesses many fine buildings, the 
we being especially notable. _ Johannes- 


land from 1199 to 1216, was the 
most vicious, ort-sighted, tyrannical, and un- 
serupulous of English monarchs; the son of 
Henry I1., he married Hawisa of Gloucester, and 
his brother Richard I., being Richard’s 

ee, and the tacitly elect of the people; his 
nephew, Arthur, claimed the French dominions, 
and was supported by the French king, Philip; in 
1200 he divorced Hawisa, and married Isabel] of 
Angouléme, a child-heiress; this provoked the 
French barons; in the war that ensued Arthur 
Was captured, and subsequently murdered either by 
John himself or by his orders; Philip invaded 
Normandy, and with the fall of the Chateau-Gaillard 
in 1204 most of the French possessions were lost 


to the Englishgrown ; then followed John’s quarrel 


with Pope Innocent III. over the election of an 
archbishop of Canterbury; the Pope consecrated 
Stephen Langton; John refused to receive him; 
in 1208 the kingdom was placed under an interdict, 
and next year the king was excommunicated ; John 
on his side confiscated Church property, exiled the 
bishops, exacted homage of William of Scotland, 
and put down risings in Ireland and Wales; but a 
bull, deposing him and absolving his vassals from 
allegiance, forced him to submit, and he resigned his 
crown to the Pope’s envoy in 1213; this exaction 
on Innocent’s part initiated the opposition to Rome 
which culminated in the English Reformation; the 
rest of the reign was a struggle between the king, 
relying on his suzerain the Pope, and the people, 
barons, and clergy, for the first time on one side; 
war broke out; the king was forced to sign Magna 
Charta at Runnymede in 1215, but the Pope annulled 
the Charter, whereupon the barons appealed for help 
to the Dauphin, and were prosecuting the war when 
John died at Newark (1166-1216). 


JOHN, the name of 23 Popes. J. I., Pope from 523 to 


526, was canonised; J. II., Pope from 532 to 535; 
J. Iil., Pope from 560 to 578; J.IV., Pope from 640 
to 642; J. V., Pope from 686 to 687; J. VI., Pope 
from 701 to 705; J. VU., Pope from 705 to 707; 
J. VIII., Pope from 872 to 882; J. IX., Pope from 
898 to 900; J. X., Pope from 914 to 928; J. XL., 
Pope from 931 to 936; J. XII., Pope from 956 to 
964—was only 18 when elected, led a licentious life ; 
J. XIII., Pope from 965 to 972; J. XIV., Pope from 
984 985; J. XV., Pope in 985; J. XVI., Pope 
from 985 to 996; J. XVI., Pope in 1003; J. XVIIL., 
Pope from 1003 to 1009; J. XIX., Pope from 1024 
to 1033; J. XX., anti-Pope from 1043 to 1046; 
J. XXI., Pope from 1276 to 1277; J. XXII, Pope 
from 1316 to 1334—a learned man, a steadfast, and 
@ courageous; J. XXIII., Pope in 1410, deposed in 
1415—was an able man, but unscrupulous. 


JOHN, AUGUSTUS EDWIN, British artist. He 


studied at the Slade School, started exhibiting 
with the New English Art Club in 1899, and 
specialised largely in portraiture. Although uncon- 
— in his art he became an A.R.A. in 1921 
1878- 


JOHN, EPISTLES OF, three Epistles, presumed to 


have been written by the author of the Gospel, from 
the correspondence between them both as regards 
thought and expression; the occasion of writing 
them was the appearance of Antichrist within the 
bounds of the Church, in the denial of Christ as God 
manifest in flesh, and the object of writing them was 
a — the fact that eternal life had appeared 
n Him. 


JOHN, KNIGHTS OF ST., a religious order of knights, 


founded in 1048, and instituted properly in 1110, 


- town, 
Since 1892 | railways connect it with 


of Jerusale they ired to Cyprus, of Quauered 
Rhodes, and Bm | themselves Knights of Rhodes ; 
driven thence they settled in Malta and took the 
name of Knights of Malta, after which the knight- 
hood had various fortunes. In England the order 
was revised in 1834 and now devotes itself to 


am 

JOHN, P RESTER, a sup posed king and priest of a 
medieval kingdom, in the interior of Asia; con- 
verted to Christianity by the Nestorian missionaries ; 
was defeated and, killed in 1202 by Genghis Khan, 
who had been tributary to him but had revolted ; 
he was distinguished for piety and magnificence. 

JOHN, ST., THE APOSTLE, the son of Zebedee and 
Salome, the sister of the Virgin Mary; originally 
a fisherman on the Galilean Lake; after being a 
disciple of John the Baptist became one of the 
earliest disciples of Christ; much beloved and 
trusted by his Master; lived after His death for a 
time in Jerusalem, and then a@ Ephesus as bishop, 
where he died at a great age; he lived to see the 
rise of the Gnostic heresy, against which, as a 
denial that Christ had come in the flesh, he pro- 
tested with his last breath as an utter denial of 
Christ; he is represented in Christian art as either 
writing his Gospel, or as bearing a chalice out of 
whi a serpent issues, or as in a,cauldron of boiling 


oil. 

JOHN, THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO, the fourth 
Gospel, of which tradition alleges St. John was the 
author, and which is presumed to have been written 
by him at Ephesus about A.D. 78; its great design 
is to bear witness to the Son of God as having come 
in the flesh, as being not an ideal, therefore, but a 
real incarnation, and as in the reality of that being 
the light and life of man; whereas the scene of the 
other Gospels is chiefly laid in Galilee, that of John’s 
is mostly in Judea, recording, as it does, no fewer 
than seven visits to the capital, and while it portrays 
the person of Christ as the light of life, it represents 
him as again and again misunderstood, even by those 
well disposed to Him, as if the text of his Gospel 
were ‘“‘ the light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not”; the authenticity of 
this Gospel has been much debated, and its com- 
position has by recent criticism been referred to 
somewhere between A.D. 160 and 170. 

JOHN OF GAUNT, Duke of Lancaster, third son of 
Edward III.; an ambitious man; vainly seized the 
crown of Castile ; ; supported the Wycliffites against 
the clergy ; married Blanche of Lancaster, and was 
made duke by Henry IV.; afterwards married 
Constance, daughter of Pedro of Castile; was 
father of Henry IV., king of England (1340-1399). 

JOHN O’ ey an HOUSE, on the Caighness coast, 
1? m. of Duncansby Head, marks the northern 
limit of the Scottish mainland; the house was said 
to have been erected eight-sided, with a door at 
each side and an octagonal table within, to com- 
promise the question of precedence among eight 
branches of the descendants of a certain Dutchman, 
John o’ Groot. 

JOHN OF LEYDEN, originally a tailor; attained 
great power as an orator; joined the Anabaptists, 
and in 1534 established at Minster, in Westphalia, 
a@ society based on cgmmunistic and polygamic 
principles; but the bishop of Mister interfered, 
and next year John was put to death with great 
cruelty (1509-1536). 

JOHN OF SALISBURY, bishop of Chartres, born in 
Salisbury, of Saxon lineage ; was a pupil of Abelard; 
was secretary first to Theobald and then to Thomas 
& Becket, archbishop of Canterbury; was present 
at the assassination of the latter; afterwards he 
retired to France and was made bishop; wrote the 
Lives of St. Thomas and St. Anselm, and other 
works of importance in connection with the 
scholasticism of the time (1120-1180). 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, the forerunner of Christ, who 
baptised with water unto, or on the confession of, 
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with the Spirit and with fire; 
his fate at the hands of Herod is well known, and the 


motive of it. 

JOHN U1., THE GOOD, king of France from 1350 to 
1364, succeeded his father Philip VI.; at the battle 
of Poitiers he was captured and carried to England ; 
four years later he was allowed to return on leaving 
his son as hostage; the hostage made his escape; 
John chivalrously came back to London, and died 

in captivity (1319-1364). 

JOHN’S EVE, ST., a festival celebrated with fires on 

i mer Eve; very universally observed, and 
with similar rites throughout Europe, in the 
Middle Ages, the celebration of it being associated 
with many superstitious practices. 

JOHNSON, ANDREW, seventeenth American Presi- 
dent, born in Raleigh, N. Carbdlina; was entirely 
self-educated, and became a tailor; settling in 
Tennessee he entered the State legislature in 1839 ; 
he sat in Congress from 1843 till 1853; was for four 
years Governor of Tennessee, and sat in the Senate 
from 1857 to 1863; though in favour of slavery, he 
discountenanced secession and supported Lincoln, 
whom he succeeded as President in 1865, and whose 
policy he continued; but he lost the confidence 
of Congress, which indeed he treated somewhat 
cavalierly ; his removal of Secretary Stanton led 
to his impeachment for violation of the Tenure of 
Office Act; he was tried before the Senate, but 
acquitted, and completed his term (1808-1875). 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, the great English lexicographer, 
born in Lichfield, the son of-a bookseller; received 
his early education in his native town and completed 
it at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1728; in 1736 
he married a widow named Porter, who brought 
him £800; started a boarding-school, which did 
not prosper, and at the end of a year he removed to 
London together with David Garrick, who had been 
a pupil under him; here he became connected with 
Cave, a printer, the proprietor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, with whom he had previously corre- 
sponded, and contributed to the pages of the 
magazine, earning thereby a meagre livelihood, 
eking out his means by reporting Parliamentary 
debates in terms which expressed the drift of them, 
but in his own pompous language; in 1740 he 
published a poem entitled the ‘‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes,”’ and about the same time commenced his 
world-famous Dictionary, which was published in 
1755; during the progress of the Dictionary Johnson 
edited the Rambler, writing most of the contents 
himself, carrying it on for two years; in 1758 he 
started the Idler; in 1762 the King granted him a 
pension of £300, and by this he was raised above 
the straitened circumstances which till then had all 
along weighed upon him. and was able to live in 
comparative affluence for the last 22 years of his 
life; five years after he instituted the Literary 
Club, which consisted of the most celebrated men of 
the time, ghis biographer, Boswell, having by this 
time been introduced to him, as subsequently the 
family of Mr. Thrale; in 1770 he began his ‘“ Lives 
of the English Poets,’’ and in 1773 he made a tour 
in the Highlands with Boswell, of which journey he 
shortly afterwards published an account; Johnson's 
writings are not widely read nowadays, but the 
story of his life as written by Boswell (¢.v.) is a 
veritable human document, and will last as long 
as men revere those qualities of mind and heart 
that distinguish the English race, of which he is the 
typical representative (1799-1784). 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDE KE(TH, cartographer, 
born in Kirkhill, Midlothian; was an engraver by 
trade, and devoted himself with singular success 
to the preparation of atlases; the “ National 
Atlas’ was published in 1843, and the “ Royal 
Atlas of Geography ” (1861) was the finest till then 
produced; he also executed atlases physical, geo- 
logical, and astronomical, and constructed the first 
physical globe; honours were showered upon him 
by home and foreign geographical societies; he 
died at Ben Rhydding (1804-1871). 

JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY HAMILTON, administrator, 
explorer, and author; born in London; on scientific 
expeditions to Congo, Mt. Kilimanjaro, and Lakes 
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e acted as Special Commissioner 
General for the Uganda Protectorate, 
during this term of office that he 
okapi in the Semliki Forest, in 1901; his ings 
deal with African exploration and development, ar 
with various Empire problems; he has also 
lished some novels (1858-— a 

JOHNSTON, JAMES FINLAY WEIR, agricultural 
chemist, born in Paisley, educated at Glasgow; 
acquired a fortune by his marriage in 1830, and 
devoted himself to studying chemistry; after some 
years in Sweden he was chosen lecturer in Durham 

University, but he resided in Edinburgh, and wrote 

his ‘‘ Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry,” since 
translated into most European languages, and his 
** Chemistry of Common Life”; he died at Durham 
(1796-1855). ; 

JOHNSTONE, a Renfrewshire manufacturing town, 
on the Black Cart, 34 m. W. of Paisley; has flax, 
cotton, paper, and iron industries. 

JOHORE, a Mohammedan State in the 8S. of the 
Malayan Peninsula, 15 m. N. of Singapore; half 
the population are Chinese; exports gambier, 


it is gossipy, and abounds in digressions (1224- 


1319). 

JOKAI, MAURUS, or MORITZ, Hungarian novelist 
and voluminous author, born in Komorn; pub- 
lished his first novel, ‘“‘ Working Days,”’ in 1845; 
in 1848 took a prominent part in the Hungarian 
struggle, but afterwards devoted himself to litera- 
ture; wrote over 300 books, novels, romances, 
dramas, essays, and poems, and edited several 
newspapers; his work resuscitated Hungarian 
literature; was in his old age an able debater in 
the House of Representatives (1825-1904). 

JOLIET, LOUIS, French Canadian explorer, born in 
Quebec; with Marquette traversed the Wisconsin 
River to the upper reaches of the Mississippi; made 
journeys to Hudson Bay and Labrador in 
interests of the fur-traders (1645-1700). 

JONAH, a Hebrew prophet, who, born in Gathhepher, 
belonged to the northern kingdom of Israel; 
he prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam IL1., his 
special mission being, at the bidding of the Lord, 
to preach repentance to the people of Nineveh; his 
book, which records his mission and the story of it, 
was written to admonish the Jews that the heathen 
nations whom they regarded as God's enemies were 
as much the objects of His mercy as themstives. 

JONES, EBENEZER, poet, born in Islington; author 
of “‘ Studies in Sensation and Event,” fraught with 
genuine poetic feeling; published a pamphlet on 
*““Land Monopoly,” in which he advocated the 
nationalisation of land, apparently as a disciple of 
Carlyle (1820-1860). 

JONES, EDWARD BURNE. See BURNE-JONES. 

JONES, ERNEST, Chartist leader and poet, born in 
Berlin, of English parentage, educated at Géttingen ; 
came to England in 1838, and six years later was 
called to the bar; in 1845 he threw himself into the 
Chartist movement, and devoted the rest of his life 
to the amelioration and elevation of the working- 
classes, suffering two years’ (1848-1850) solitary 
imprisonment for a speech made at Kensington: 
he wrote, beside* pamphlets and papers in the 
Chartist cause, several poems; ‘“ The Revolt of 
Hindostan ’’ was written in prison, with his own 
blood, he said, on the fly-leaves of a prayer-book; . 
he never succeeded in getting into Parliament” 
(1819-1869). 

JONES, HENRY ARTHUR, dramatist, born at Grand- 
borough, Bucks author of “The Silver King,’ 
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ern t Whitehall (formerly the banqueting hall) 

F reckoned his masterpiece; Heriot’s Heepital, 
burgh, is from his design; his style follows 


Palladio of Venice (1573-1652). 


JONES, PAUL, a naval adventurer, whose real name 


y 


John Paul, born in Kirkcudbright, Scotland, 
of a gardener; took to the sea, engaged in the 
slave-trade, settled in Virginia, threw in his lot with 
the colonists and against the mother-country, and 
offered his services as a sea-captain in the war with 
a ship of 18 gunw; he in 1778 infested the British 
coast, and made a descent on the shores of his 
RNative county; his sympathies were with the 
French in their struggles for liberty, and he fought 
in thair service as well, capturing two British 
war-vessels off Flamborough Head; he died in 
he languished in poverty, but the 
Assembly granted him a “ ceremonial 
funeral,’ attended by a deputation; in 1905 his 
remains were carried over to the United States 
under escort of a U.S.A. naval squadron (1747- 


1792). 
JONES, SIR WILLIAM, English Orientalist, born in 
London; passed through Oxford to the English 


bar in 1774, and was made a judge in Bengal in 

* 1783; early @evoted to Eastern languages and 
literature, he published numerous translations and 
other works, concluding with “ Sakuntala” and 
“The Laws of Manu”; he founded the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, where he died (1746-1794). 

JONGLEURS, were medieval minstrels of Provence 
and Northern France, who sang and often com- 
posed songs and tales, but whose jesting and 
buffoonery distinguished them from the knightly 
troubadours and trouvéres. 

JONSON, BEN, dramatist, born in Westminster, 
posthumous son of a clergyman of Scottish descent ; 
was in his youth first a bricklayer, afterwards a 
soldier in the Netherlands, whence he returned 
about 1592; married a shrew, and became con- 
nected with the stage; he was one of the most 
learned men of his age, and for forty years the 
foremost, except Shakespeare, in the dramatic 
and literary world; killing his challenger in a duel 
nearly cost him his life in 1598; he was branded 
on the left thumb, imprisoned, and his goods con- 
fiscated ; in prison he turned Catholic, but twelve 
years later reverted to Protestantism; the opening 
of the century brought an unpleasant difference 
with Dekker and Marston, and saw the famous 
Mermaid Club at its zenith; for nine years after 
Shakespeare’s death he produced no dramas; in 
1619 he received a degree, M.A., from Oxford, the 
laureateship, and a small pension from the King; 
now a widower, he founded with Herrick, Suckling, 
Carew, and others the Apollo Club at *the Devil 
Tavern; in the new reign he turned again to 
drama‘éc work with sadly diminished power; he 
died in poverty, but was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, his tombstone bearing the words “ O rare 
Ben Jonson’; he wrote at least sixteen plays, 
among them ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour ’”’ (1598), 
in which Shakespeare acted, “The Poetaster”’ 
(1601), which vexed Dekker, the tragedy of “ Se- 
janus”’ (1603), ‘“‘ The Silent Woman” (1609), a 
farcical comedy, Dryden’s favourite play, and his 
most elaborate and masterly work, “* The Alchemist ”’ 
(1610) ; he wrote also thirty-five masques of singular 
Tichness and grace, in the production of which 
Inigo Jones provided the mechanism; but his 
best work was his lyrics, first of which stands 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ a song of 
exquisite delicacy and beauty (1573-1637). 

JOPPA. See JAFFA. ’ 

JORDAENS, JAKOB, a Dutch painter and engraver, 
born in Antwerp; was a friend of Rubens, and 
ranks next him among the Flemings (1593-1678). 

JORDAN, a river of Palestine, which rises on the 
western side of Mount Hermon, and flows S. below 
Cesarea-Philippi within banks, after which it 
expands into lagoons that collect at length into a 
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—— till it collects again in the Sea of Galilee, 
to lose itself finally in the Dead Sea after winding 
along a distance of 65 m.; at its rise it is 1Q80 ft. 
above, and at the Dead Sea 1300 ft. below, the sea- 


level. 

JORDAN, MRS. DOROTHBEA, the stage name of Miss 
Bland, daughter of an actress, born in Waterford ; 
played first in Dublin, then in Yorkshire, and 
appeared at Drury Lane in “ The Country Girl” 
in 1785; her popularity was immense, and she 
maintained it for thirty years in the réles of boys 
and romping girls, her wonderful laugh winning 
lasting fame; she attained considerable wealth, 
and was from 1790 to 1811 the mistress of the Duke 
of Clarence, who, when William IV., ennobled her 
eldest son; she died, however, in humble circum- 
stances in St. Clove, near Paris (1762-1816). 

JORTIN, JOHN, English divine, born in London, of 
Huguenot descent; held various appointments, 
was a prebend of St. Paul’s, wrote on ecclesiastical 
history (1698-1770). 

JORULLO, a volcano in Mexico, 150 m. SW. of Mexico 
city ; rose one night from a high-lying plateau on 
Sept. 8, 1759, the central] crater at a height 4625 ft. 
above the sea-level. . 

JOSEPH, the name of four pefsons in Scripture. 
(1) Joseph, the son of Jacob and Rachel, the story 
of whose life is given in Genesis. (2) Joseph, St., 
the carpenter, the husband of the Virgin Mary 
and the reputed father of Jesus. (3) Joseph of 
Arimathea, a member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, 
who begged the body of Jesus to bury it in his own 
tomb. (4) Joseph, surnamed Bersabas, one of the 
disciples of Jesus, and deemed worthy to be 
nominated to fill the place vacated by Judas. 

JOSEPHINE, the Empress of the French, born in 
Martinique; came to France at the age of 15; was 
in 1779 married to Viscount Beauharnais, who was 
one of the victims of the Revolution, and to whom 
she bore a daughter, Hortense, the mother of 
Napoleon IIJ.; married in 1796 to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, to whom she proved a devoted wife as 
well as a wise counsellor; she became empress in 
1804, but, failing to bear him any children, was 
divorced in 1809, though she still corresponded with 
Napoleon and retained the title of Empress to the 
last, living at Malmaison, where she died (1763— 


1814). 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS, Jewish historian, born in 
Jerusalem, of royal and priestly lineage; was a 
man of eminent ability and scholarly accomplish- 
ments, distinguished no less for his judgment than 
his learning; gained favour at Rome; was present 
with Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and by his 
intercession saved the lives of several of the citizens : 
he accompanied Titus back to Rome, and received 
the freedom of the city; devoting himself there to 
literary studies, wrote the ‘ History of the Jewish 
War Si and “ Jewish Antiquities”; he was of the 
Pharisaic party, but his religious views were rational- 
istic ; he discards the miraculous; také& little note 
of the rise of Christianity or of the person of its 
Founder (37-98). 

JOSHUA, a Jewish military leader, born of the tribe 
of Ephraim, the minister and successor of Moses, 
under whose leadership the Jews obtained a footing 
in the Land of Canaan. 

JOSHUA, THE BOOK OF, a book of the Bible, is 
closely connected with the Pentateuch, and now 
regarded as the continuation and compietion of it, 
constituting along with it what is called the Hexa- 
teuch, or sixfold book;*it covers a period of 25 
years, and contains a history of Israel under the 
guidance of Joshua, commencing with his appoint- 
ment as leader and concluding with his death. 

JOSIAH, a king of Judah from 639 to 609 B.c.: wag 
zealous for the restoration of the Jewish worship 
according to the ritual of Moses, as recently come 
to light in the discovery by Hilkiah the high-priest 
of the “ Book of the Law ’”’; he fell in battle before 
an invading Assyrian host, 

JOSS, a Chinese god or his idol. 


JOTUNHEIM, the abode of the Jétuns in the Norse 
mythology, as Asenheim is that of the Norse deities, 
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OTUNS, a race of giants in the Norse m 7, 
, ** huge, hes of a demoniac ale? 
representing dark hostile Powers of Nature, 
such as Frost, Fire, Sea-tempest, who dwelt in 


Jotunheim, a distant, dark chaotic land . . . in per- 

petual internecine feud with the gods, or friendly 
owers, such as Summer-heat and the Sun, and who 
welt far apart.” 

JOUBERT, BARTHELEMI,’ French general; distin- 
guished himself in the Rhine and Italian campaigns, 
and fell mortally wounded at the battle of Novi; 
one of the most promising generals France ever had 
(1769-1799). 

JOUBERT, JOSEPH, author of “‘ Pensées,” born in 
Montignac, Périgord; educated in Toulouse, suc- 
ceeded to a small competency, came to Paris, got 
access to the best literary circles, and was the most 
brilliant figure in the salon of Madame de Beaumont ; 
his works were exclusively pensges and maxims, and 
bear at once on ethics, politics, theology, aud 
literature (1754-1824). 

JOUFFROY D’ABBANS, CLAUDE, MARQUIS DE, is 
claimed by the French as the first inventor of the 
steamboat; he made a paddle-steamer ply on the 
Rhone in 1783, but misfortunes due to the Revolu- 
tion hindered his progress, till he was forestalled by 
Fulton on the Seine in 1803 (1751-1832). 

JOUGS, an iron colfar hung by a chain in some public 
place, was fastened round a culprit’s neck, who was 
thus exposed in a sort of pillory ; in use in Scotland 
from the 16th to the 18th centuries. 

JOULE, a unit of work and energy equal to 10 million 
ergs; it is equiyalent to the energy supplied in 
one second by an electrical circuit of one watt. 

JOULE, JAMES ERESCOTT, a celebrated physicist, 
born in Salford; was a pupil of Dalton, and 
devoted his time to physical and chemical research ; 
made discoveries in connection with the production 
of heat by voltaic electricity, demonstrated the 
equivalence of heat and energy, and established on 
experimental grounds the doctrine of the conserva- 

» tion of energy (1818-1889). 

OURDAN, JEAN BAPTISTE, COMTE, marshal of 
France, born in Limoges; gained for the Republic 
the victory of Fleurus in 1794, but was in 1795 
defeated at Hochst, and subsequently by the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria; served under Napoleon, 
and became Governor of the Hétel des Invalides 
under Louis Philippe (1762-1833). 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN, Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, born in Camberwell; was a fellow and 
tutor of his college till his election to the master- 

‘ship in 1870; his name will always be associated 
with Balliol College, where his influence was felt, 
and made the deepest impression; he wrote an 
article ‘‘On the Interpretation of Scripture” in 
the ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and a commentary on 
certain epistles of St. Paul, but he achieved his 
greatest literary successes by his translations of 
Plato’s ‘‘ Dialogues,”’ the ‘‘ History ’’ of Thucydides, 
and the “‘ Politics’’ of Aristotle (1817-1893). 

JOWETT, REV. JOHN HENRY, English noncon- 
formist tivine. He first attracted attention as 
minister of Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, where 
he succeeded Dr. Dale in 1895. In 1911 he went 
to the New York Presbyterian Church, and in 1917 
returned to England to take charge of Westminster 
Chapel (1864-1923). 

JOYNSON-HICKS, SIR WILLIAM. See BRENTFORD. 

JUAN, DON, a poem by Byron, a work which, as 
Stopford Brooke remarks, ‘‘ was written in bold 
revolt against all the conventionality of social 
morality, religion, and politics, and in which— 
escaped from his morkid self, he ran into the 
opposite extreme—he claimed for himself and others 
absolute freedom of individual act and thought in 
opposition to the force of society which tends to 
yoake all men after one pattern.” 

JUAN FERNANDEZ, a mountainous island 3000 ft. 
high, off the Chilian coast, 420 m. W. of Valpa- 
raiso ; was the lonely residence of Alexander Selkirk 
(1704-1709) (¢.v.); was used as a penal settlement 
from 1819 to 1835, and is inhabited by a few seal 
arid sea-lion hunters. ; 

JUAREZ, BENITO, president of Mexico, born in 
Oaxaca, of Indian extraction; was elected to the 
Presidency twice over, in 1861 and 1867 (1806-1872). 


JUBILEE, YEAR OF, a year during 


JUDZBA, a southern district of Palestine extending in 
desert 


JUDAH, KINGDOM OF, the kingdom in the §&. of 


but weaker than the other. 
JUD 


JUDAS MACC. 


JUDE, EPISTLE OF, an epistle in the New Testament, 


JUDGES, BOOK OF, a book of the Old Leper 


JUDGMENT, PRIVATE, assumption of judgment by 


JUDITH, a wealtty, beautiful, and pious Jewish 


year in celebration of their emancip 
Egypt 


hy 


which, among 
Hebrews, it was required that al] land which had 


tored, all who 
during that time had been forced to sell their liberty 
should be released, and all debts contracted in that 
period should be remitted, a requirement, however, 
which does not appear to have been very rigorously 
or regularly observed 


one direction between Samaria and the of 
Arabia, and in the other between the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea. J 


Palestine of the two tribes of Judah and Senjamin 
that remained true to the house of David after the 
revolt of the other ten under Jeroboam, who formed 
what was called the kingdom of Israel, larger, 


AIZERS, a party, called also EBIONITES, in the 
primitive Church who sought to overlay the simple 
ordinances of Christianity with Judaic observance 
and rites, ‘‘a yoke which neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear.” 

AS, surnamed ISCARIOT, one of the twely 
Apostles of Christ, who from sonfe infatuation tha 
unaccountably possessed him, and to his everlasting 
infamy, betrayed his Master to His enemies for 
30 pieces of silver; was designated by Christ asthe 


Son of Perdition. 

ABZEUS, a son of Mattathias (¢.v.), who 
succeeded his father in the leadership of the Jews 
against the Syrians in the war of the Macca ; 
and who gave name to the movement, a man of 
chivalric temper, great energy, firm determination, — 
dauntless courage, and powerful physique; who, 
with the elect of his countrymen of kindred spirit — 
encountered and overthrew the Syrians in successive 
engagements, till before a great muster of the foe 
his little army was overwhelmed and himself slain 
in 160 B.c. See MACCABEES. 


of which Judas, the brother of James, was the 
author; written to some unknown community in 
the primitive Church, in which a spirit of antinomian 
libertinism had arisen, and the members of which 
are denounced as denying the sovereign authority 
of the Church’s Head by the practical disobedience 
and scorn of the laws of His kingdom. For the 
drift and modern uses of this epistle see Ruskin’s 
‘Fors Clavigera,” chaps. Ixvi. and lxvii., where it 
is shown that the enemies of the faith in Jude’s day 
are its real enemies in ours. 


gives an account of a series of deliverances achie 

on behalf of Israel by ministers of God of the nation 
so called, when, after their occupation of the land, 
now this tribe and now that was threat@ned with 
extinction by the Canaanites; these deliverers bore 
the character of heroes rather than judges, but they 
were rather tribal heroes than national, there being 
as yet no king in Israel to unite them into one; of 
these the names of twelve are given, of which only 
six attained special distinction, and their mule 
covered a period of 300 years, which extended 
between the death of Joshua and the birth of 
Samuel; the story throughout is one: apostasy 
and consequent judgment, but the return of the 
Divine favour on repentance ensured. 


individual reason on matters which are not amen- 
able to a lower tribunal than the universal reason 
of the race. 


widow who, as recorded in one of the books of the 
Apocrypha called after her, entered, with only @ 
single maid as attendant, the camp of the Asya 
army under Holofernes, that lay investing Bethul 

her native place; won the confidence of the chi 
persuaded him to drink while alone with him in Dis 
tent till he was brutally intoxicated, cut off 
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home (1788-1850). 
; PURI, a town on the s. coast, of 


thousands of pilgrims ‘to worship at lie ian on 

one of which occasions the idol is dragged forth = 

@ ponderous car by the pilgrims and back again, 

under the wheels of which, till prohibited, multi- 

tudes would throw themselves to be crushed to 
death jn the hope of thereby attaining a state of 
 beatitude. 

GO-SLAVIA, or the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 

and Slovenes, an area of 250,000 sq. m. consisting 

of the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, and 
of Croatia and Slavonia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, 
and parts of Banat, Carnula, and Styria. The 
independence of the new state was declared in 

December, 1918, and was recognised by the Treaty 

of Versailles. Belgrade is the capital, and other 

important towns are Zagreb and Sarajevo. With 

» the Danube asethe main waterway and a lengthy 

coastline on the Adriatic trade flourishes, maize, 

wheat, poultry produce, and timber being largely 
exported. Three-quarters of the inhabitants are 

f eenced 2 in agricultural pursuits. 

_JUGUR » king of Numidia, in Africa; succeeded 

= by a ae measures to the throne, and ‘maintained 

7 his ground in defiance of the Romans, who took up 

arms against him and at last led him captive to 

__ Rome to die of hunger in a dungeon. 

_JU-JU, in Western Africa the name given to an idol 

| or other object used for fetish worship ; in a broader 
sense is applied to negro witchcraft generally : the 
practice of ju-ju has been often accompanied by 
human sacrifice, necessitating government inter- 
ference as in the case of the Benin atrocities 1901. 

JUKES, JOSEPH BEETE, geologist, born near Bir- 
mingham; graduated at Cambridge; took part 
in several expeditions, and finally became lecturer 
in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, where he 
died ; he published among other works a ‘“‘ Student’s 
Manual of Geology ”’ (1811-1869). 

JULIA, daughter and only child of Augustus Cesar; 
celebrated for her beauty and the dissoluteness of 
her morals, she became the wife in succession of 
Marcellus, Agrippa, and Tiberius. 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE, Roman emperor for 18 
months, from 361 to 363; was born at Constanti- 
nople, his father being a half-brother of Constantine 
the Great, on whose death most of Julian’s family 
were murdered; embittered by this event, Julian 
threw himself into philosophic studies, and secretly 
reno ed Christianity ; as joint emperor with his 
cousin from 355 he showed himself a capable soldier, 
@ vigorous and wise administrator; on becoming 
sole emperor he proclaimed his apostasy, and sought 
to restore paganism, but without persecuting the 

urch ; though painted in blackest colours by the 

Christian Fathers, he was a lover of truth, chaste, 

| abstinent, just, and affectionate, if somewhat vain 

| and superstitious; he was killed in an expedition 

against Persia; several writings of his are extant, 

but a work he wrote against the Christians is lost 
(331-363). 

JULICH, a duchy on the W. bank of the Rhine, its 

capital a place of the same name, 20 m. W. of 


Cologne. 
» STANISLAS AIGNAN, —— minent Sinologue, 
born in Orleans, originally nent in Greek; 


turned his attention to Chinese, and in 12 months’ 
time translated a part of one of the classical works 
in that language; from being professor of Greek, he 
became in 1827 professor of Chinese in the College 
of France in succession to Rémusat; he was not 
less distinguished as a Sanskrit and Pali scholar 
(1799—1873), 


dictionary ; he died at sea on his | 


artillery at his Feet cyl 
Louis XII. and putting his kingdom under an 
interdict in 1542; he sanctioned the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Catharine of Aragon, commenced 
to rebuild St. Peter’s at Rome, and was the patron 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

ANTOINE, a distinguished musical 
conductor, born in the Basses-Alpes; did much 
to popularise music by large bands, but he was un- 
fortunate in his speculations, and died insane and 
in debt (1812-1860). 

JULY, the seventh month of the year, so called in 
honour of Julius Cesar, who reformed the calendar 
and was born in this month; it was famous as the 
month of the outbreak of the second Revolution of 
France in Paris in 1830. ; 

JUMNA, the chief affluent of the Ganges, which it 
joins at Allahabad, rises in the Punjab, and flows 
through the North-West Provinces, having Delhi 
and Agra on its banks; its course is 860 m., and it 
falls over 10,000 ft. ; its waters are used for irrigation 
by means of canals, being of little use for navigation. 

JUMPERS, name of a certain religious sect in America, 
from the dancing associated with its services. 

JUNE, the sixth month of the year,,so named from the 
Roman gens or clan Junius, or perhaps from Juno. 

JUNG STILLING, a German mystic, born in Nassau ; 
first a tailor, then a schoolmaster; went to Stras- 
burg, became intimate with Goethe, studied 
medicine there, and afterwards practised in Elber- 
feld; became professor of Political Economy at 
Marburg and Heidelberg; is best known by his 
autobiography ; Kant and Lavater were friends 6f 
his (1740-1817). 

JUNGFRAU (Maiden), a peak of the Bernese Alps, 
13,671 ft. in height; was first ascended by the 
brothers Meyer in 1811. 

S, LETTERS OF, seventy letters on public 
affairs which appeared under that signature in the 
Public Advertiser 1769 to 1772, and were with others 
reprinted in book form; were, though severe in 
tone, the prototype of the modern leading article. 
Their authorship has never been discovered; but 
some hold that evidence points to Sir Philip Francis 
as responsible for them. 

JUNK, a Chinese boat with a flat bottom, a square 
prow, a high stern, and a pole for mast. 

» &@ name given in Germany to the younger 
members of the aristocracy, or of the landed gentry, 
as representing a reactionary party in modern 
politics. 

JUNO, a Roman goddess, the wife of Jupiter, and 
the queen of heaven, corresponding the Hera 
(qg.v.) of the Greeks; the impersonation of woman- 
hood, and the special protectress of the rights of 
women, especially married women; she bore the 
names of Virginalis and Matrona, and was the 
patroness of household and even state economy. 
See ZEUS. 

JUNOT, ANDOCHE, DUC D’ABRANTES, French 
general; was Napoleon’s aide-de-camp in his first 
campaign in Italy; took part in the expedition to 
Egypt; distinguished himself in the invasion of 
Portugal, but soon experienced reverse after reverse ; 
in a fit of madness he tHrew himself one day out of 
a window and killed himself (1771-1813). 

JUNTO, the name given to a Whig faction in the 
reign of William III., that for 20 years exercised a 
great influence in the affairs of the nation, of which 
Russell, Lord-Keeper Somers, and Charles Montague 
were the leading members. 

JUPITER. See ZEUS. 

JUPITER, the largest of the planets revolving between 
Mars and Saturn, at a mean distance of 480 million 
miles in a period of 4338 days; it rotates on itsaxis 
in 9 hours 50 minutes; accompanied by nine moons, 
four of which, discovered by Galileo, rival the 
planets in splendour; Jupiter is 1300 times larger 


JUPITER 
the earth and 206 ¥ es as heavy; its 
than vy density 


is only one-fourth tha 

Sieh ee S given by the Abbé 
de Pradt to Napoleon, after a valet of the name of 
Scapin in a comedy of Moliére, noted for his 


es, 

an Argyllshire island NE. of Islay, moun- 

ng vlog (2500 ft.); the eastern slopes yield some 

crops, but most of the island is deer forest and 
cattle-grazing land. 

C, name given to the mesozoic rocks lying 
between the Triassic and the Cretaceous; in land 
they consist of a broad band stretching from Lincoln- 
shire to the Dorset coast, including the Oolite and 
Lias; the fossils of this period include corals, 
crinoids, and ammonites, which are used as zone 
fossils, as well as giant reptiles or dinosaurs; the 
period is named after beds of that age in the Jura 
mountains in France and SwitZerland. 

JURY, a body of citizens set to try a question of fact, 
or to assess es; in England and Ireland a 
jury numbers 12, and its verdict must be unanimous ; 
in Scotland the verdict is by majority, and the jury 
numbers 12 in civil and 15 in criminal cases. The 
system in England dates back to the reign of King 


Alfred. 

JUSSIEU, ANTOITE LAURENT DE, celebrated 
French botanist, born in Lyons; his book, entitled 
“‘ Genera Plantarum,”’ published in 1789, lays down 
the principle on which the modern classification of 

plants is based; he was one of a family of botanists 
(1748-1836). 

JUSTICE, (1) High-Court of, one of the two great 
sections of the English Supreme Courts; (2) Lord 
Chief, the chief judge of the King’s Bench division 
of it; (3) Lord Justice-General, supreme judge in 
Scotland, the Lord President of the Court of 
Session ; (4) of the Peace, the title of a petty county 
or borough magistrate of multifarious duties and 
jurisdiction; (5) Lords Justices, judges of the 
English Cotrt of Appeal. 

JUSTICE, BED OF, a formal session of the old Parle- 
ment de Paris under the presidency of the king, for 
the compulsory registration of royal edicts. 

JUSTICIARY COURT, the highest court for the trial 
of criminal] cases in Scotland. 

JUSTIN, surnamed the Martyr, an early Christian 
apologist, born in Sichem, Samaria; a heathen by 
birth, who studied philosophy in the Stoic and 
Platonic schools, and was converted to Christianity 
from observing the strength of the convictions 
with which it was embraced; was the author of 
two ‘‘ Apologies for the Christians,’’ and a ‘‘ Dialogue 


JUXON 
with Zerpho the Jew,” and endeus martrrdna a 


168. JUSTINIAN Hina une 12, corre it Jatt Be nf 


Illyria 

ater ae os aso an 
enjoyed a reign, the most print a a 
Empire nat. not without cangus Sams foes out de 
and factions within; his fame rests on the c 

tion and reform of the laws — a he carried ¢ 
he improved the status of slaves, revised the 
of divorce and of intestate succession; and in b 


“Digest,” “ Institutes,” and other sections of ¢ he | 
” first gave definiteness to 


“Corpus Juris Civilis, 
Roman law and laid the basis of the civil law of 
most modern nations (482-565). 

JUSTINIAN PANDECTS, a code q’ Roman laws com 
piled under the direction of the Emperor Justin 
with a digest of the commentaries of the ju 
thereupon. 

JUTLAND, at the mouth of the Baltic Sea, ig the c 


European peninsula that stretches northward ; “it 


rh 


comprises the continental portion of the kingdom ¢ 
Denmark. ff here in 

biggest naval battle of the Great War, in which 146 
British vessels under Jellicoe and Beatty met 110 
German under Von Scheer, 
was not decisive, Britain losing 14 and Germany ‘11 
ships, the Germans were so impressed by our naval — 


forces that they never again gave open battle in the - 


North Sea. 


JUVENAL, a celebrated Latin poeteand satirist, borg 


in Aquinum; a friend of Martial and contemporary 


of Statius and Quintilian ; his satires, 16 in number, 
are written in indignant scorn of the vices of the 
Romans under the Empire, and from his descriptions 
the historian finds a portrait of the manners 


and morals of the time (42-120). 

JUVENILE O ERS, children charged under the 
age of 16. The Children’s Act of 1908 deals with 
them separately from older criminals, they are 
remanded in separate places and tried in special 
juvenile courts from which the public are excluded. 
Children under 14 cannot be sent to prison; but 
they can be placed on probation, sent to reforma- 
he or flogged, and they or their parents can be 


JUXON, WILLIAM, archbishop of Canterbury, born 
in Chichester ; ; became in succession bishop of 
Worcester and bishop of London, and attended 
Charles I. in prison and on the scaffold; lived in 
privacy till the Restoration, four months after 
which he was made archbishop; he died about two 
years after his elevation (1582-1663). 
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Though the engagement — 
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j of Mavy 
"had been her steward and factotum, and whom he 


KABUL 


ABUL, on the Kabul River, at the foot of the Takht- 
-Shal Hills, 650 m. NW. of Delhi, is the capita) of 
Afghanistan, an ancient, mud-built city, but pro- 
‘uit and trading ts, 


and ten, and by General Roberts 
in 1879, erneng the murder of Cavagnari, but is 
now ndepencd 
-ABYLES | of the Berbers 
of N. Africa, who occupy the coast and tablelands 
itania, and are indigenous to it. 
a rich widow, the wife of Mohammed, who 


married when she was forty and himself only twenty- 
five; he lived with her till her death, “‘ loving her 
truly and her alone,” himself now a man of fifty; 
he had begun his ion as a prophet before she 
died, and one service she did him he never forgot 
as the greatest of them all: she believed in him, 
when no one else did. 
RIS, a set of Mohammedan dervishes who lacerate 
themselves witlg scourges, like the Flagellants 
including Kaffirs proper and Zulus, a 
division of the Bantu negroes, found all over S. 
Africa, are a pastoral and latterly agricultural 
people of fine physique, naturally hospitable, honest, 
and truthful, but now much contaminated by the 
white man; Kaffir wars broke out in 1834, 1846, 
1850, and 1877; the name, which means infidel, 
was originally applied by the Mohammedans to all 


pagans. 

KAFIRISTAN, a lofty mountainous region in the E. 
of Afghanistan, S. of the Hindu-Kush, with the 
Panjshir, Kabul, and Chitral Rivers on the W.. S., 
and E.; the people are undersized, pastoral, and 
devoted to their Aryan faith, which here has its 
last stronghold, are not organised politically, but 
united in their love of independence and hatred of 
Mohammedanism. 

KAIRWAN’, the sacred city of Northern Africa, in 
Tunis, 80 m. S. of Tunis, was the chief seat of the 
Mohammedans in N. Africa, and a sacred city; 
manufactures copper vessels, carpets, and articles 
of leather. 

I-HIND (i.e. Ceesar of India), a title applied 
to Queen Victoria and subsequent British monarchs 
as Emperors of India. 


KAISER, the name, derived from the Latin Cesar, 


given to the emperor of the old German Empire or 
Reich, and resumed by the Emperor, William I., 


and his successors. 

ER WILHELM’S LAND, the N..of the eastern 
half of New Guinea, belonging partly to Britain, 
partly Holland, and partly to Germany, till 1917, 
when t portion was mandated to Australia. 

in the Punjab, 90 m. NW. of Delhi, an 
ancient town, with saltpetre refineries; has old 
— with the Hindu monkey-god, Hanuman 
q.v.). 

KALA, the Hindu Chronus, or god of time, who, as 
in the Greek mythology, at once produces and 
devours all] things. 

DESERT, in 8. Africa, stretches far 
northward from the Orange River between German 
SW. Africa and the Transvaal, an elevated plateau, 
not really desert, but covered with scrub and 
affording coarse pasturage for cattle. 

ZOO’, a railway centre and flourishing 
town in the SW. of Michigan, 144 m. NE. of Chicago; 
manufactures machinery, papergand flour. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, an optical instrument, invented by 
Sir David Brewster in 1817, consisting of a cylinder 
with two mirrors set lengthwise inside, two plates 
of glass with bits of coloured glass loose between 
at one end and an eye-hole at the other, varying 

tterns being displayed on rotation. 
ALA, a collection of popular songs current 
among the peasantry of Finland from earliest times. 


KANGHANIJANGA 


KALI (i.e. the black ee] one of the names of the 
wife of Siva (¢.v.), of whom she is the female counter- 
part, while she has been identified with the Greek 
Hecate (¢.v.); she is represented with a necklace 
of human heads. 

KALIDASA, a great Indian dramatist and poet, 
probably of the 4th century a.D.; was author q 
* The Lost Ring ”’ and “‘ The Hero and the Nym 
translated by Sir William Jones, much praised b 
Goethe and Max Miller. 

. seaport in SE. of Sweden, on an island in 
Kalmar Sound; carries on a large timber trade, 
and manufactures tobacco and matches. 


KALMUCKS, the name given to the Western Mongols, 
inhabiting Central Asia, and largely intermingled 
with their neighbours, the Russians, Persians, and 

ks; they are Buddhists, nomadic, and have 
herds of horses and cattle. 

A, a Brahminical name for ‘the immense period 
of time which separates one destruction of the 
world from the next, a day and a night of Brahm4. 

KALPI, a decaying town in the NW. Provinces of 
India, on the Jumna, 50 m. SW. of Cawnpore; was 
the scene of the defeat of 12,000 mutineers in 1858 ; 
manufactures paper, and exporta, grain and cotton. 

KAMA, the Hindu Cupid, or god of love, a potent god 
of the Hindu pantheon, able to subdue nearly all 
the rest of the gods except Siva, who once with a 
single glance of his Cyclop eye reduced him to ashes 
for daring to bring trouble into his breast ; he is one 
of the primitive gods of the Hindu pantheon, like 
the Eros (qg.v.) of the Greeks. 

CHATKA, a long narrow peninsula on the E. 
coast of Siberia, stretching southwards between 
the Behring Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk, with a 
precipitous coast and a volcanic range of mountains 
down the centre, has a cold, wet climate, grass and 
tree vegetation, and many hot springs; the people 
live by fishing, hunting, and trading in furs; they 
are Russianised, the peninsula having been Russian 
since the 17th century. 

KAMES, HENRY HOME, LORD, Scottish judge and 
philosopher, born in Berwickshire; became an 
advocate in 1723 and judge in 1752; wrote books 
on law, ‘‘ Essays on Morality and Natural Religion,”’ 
and other philosophical works, in which he indulged 
in a wide and often fanciful range of speculation ; 
was noted for his sociality and public spirit, and 
died at Edinburgh (1696-1782) 

KAMPEN, a reviving Dutch town on the Yssel, 3 m. 
from the Zuyder Zee, and 5+ m. W. of Zwolle; has 
shipbuilding and fishing industries; the inhabitants 
are the proverbial] fools of Holland. . 

KAMPTULICON, a floor-cloth composed of cork and 
india-rubber or similar substance. 

KAMSIN, or KHAMSIN, hot, dry wind, blowing 
from the ‘south, which 4s encountered in parts of 
Egypt and in northern African deserts, in the seven 
o eight weeks following Easter; usually lasts three 

ays. 

HI, a town of recent origin in the Central 
Provinces of India, 9 m. NW. of Nagpur; trades in 
cattle and grain, salt, and timber. 

KANARA, a rainy districtgon the W. coast of India, 
between Goa and Malabar, mostly malarial forest 
country, with the Ghat Mountains and many rivers. 
North Kanara is in Bombay Presidency. South 
Kanara, capital Mangalore, is in Madras. 

KANARIS, CONSTANTIN, an intrepid Greek sea- 
captain who distinguished himself by his exploits 
in the Greek War of Independence, particularly in 
the destruction of the Turkish vessels by means 
of fire-ships; he attained the rank of admiral in 
1862, and took part in the revolution which over- 
threw King Otho (1785-1877). 

KANCHANJANGA, or KINCHINJUNGA, the highest 
peak in the Nepal range of the Himalayas, reaching 
an altitude of over 28,000 ft. 
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KANDAHAR 


capital of Southern Afghanistan, near 
the Argandab River, 200 m. SW. of Kabul; a well- 
watered, regularly built town in the middle of 
orchards an eyards; is of great political and 


ial 
India, Persia, and Turkestan; it was held by the 
British through the war of 1839-1842, and again 
in 1880-1881. ©. 

Y, a town on a mountain Jake in the middle of 
Ceylon, 75m. NE. of Colombo; is a railway centre ; 
has the ruins of the palace of the old native kings, 
and a temple with the famous tooth of Buddha. 

KANE, ELISHA KENT, an American explorer, born 
in Philadelphia; bred to medicine; became a 
surgeon in the navy ; acquired a taste for adventure ; 
from his experiences in such accompanied, in 1850, 
the first Grinnell expedition to the Arctic seas, and 
commanded the second in 1863, after three years 
returning with many discoveries; he wrote accounts 
of both expeditions (1820-1857). 

KANE, SIR ROBERT, chemist, born in Dublin; 
originator of the Dublin Journal of Medical Science 
in 1832, and of the Irish Museum of Industry in 
1846; was President of Queen’s College, Cork, and 
President of the Royal Irish Academy in 1876; 
published ‘‘ Elements of Chemistry,’’ and other 
works (1810-1890. 

KANSAS, the central State of the American Union; 
lies in the basin of the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers, 
between Nebraska on the N. and Oklahoma on the 
S., with Colorado on the W. and Missouri on the E. 
It is a rolling prairie, with a fine climate subject to 
occasional extremes, and a rainfall, except in some 
districts, sufficiest; raises crops of grain and sugar, 
and affords excellent grazing ground. Pork and 
beef packing, flour-milling, and  iron-founding 
industries are carried on. The State University 
is at Lawrence, there is an agricultural college at 
Manhattan, and good schools are in every town. 
Previous to its admission to the Union in 1859 
Kansas was the scene of violent conflicts between 
pro- and anti-slavery parties for five years. In the 
Civil War it joined the North. The capital] is 
Topeka, the largest other towns being Kansas City 
and Wichita. 

KANSAS CITY, two contiguous towns on the S. bank 
of the Missouri River, 280 m. W. of St. Louis, are 
so called. The larger and more easterly one is the 
second city of Missouri; an important railway 
centre, and distributes the agricultural products 
of a large region; has pork-packing industries and 
iron manufactures. The smaller, westerly city, is 
in Kansas, the largest town of that State; has a 
remarkable elevated railway. 

KANT, IMMANUEL, a celebrated German _philo- 
sopher, born in Kénigsberg, the son of a saddler, of 
Scottish descent; entered the university in 1740 
as a student of theology; gave himself to the study 
of philosophy, mathematics, and physics; wrote an 
essay, his first literary effort, on ‘‘ Motive Force” 
in 1747;. settled at the University as a private 
lecturer On a variety of academic subjects in 1755; 
became professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
1770, when he was 46, and continued till his retire- 
ment, in 1797, from the frailties of age, spending 
the last 17 years of his life in a small house with a 
garden in a quiet quarted of the town; his great 
work, the ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’’ was pub- 
lished in 1781, and it was followed by the “ Critique 
of Practical Reason ”’ in 1788, and the “ Critique of 
Judgment ”’ in 1790; his works inaugurated a new 
era in philosophic speculation, and by the adoption 
of a critical method de®it a death-blow to specu- 
lative dogmatism on the one hand and scepticism 
on the other; it was, he says, the scepticism of 
Hume that first broke his dogmatic slumber, so 
that bad Hume not been, he had not been, and the 
whole course of modern thought might have been 
different; Kant by his critical method did for 
philosophy what Copernicus did for astronomy ; 
he centralised the intelligence in the reason or soul, 
as the latter did the planetary system in the sun 
(1724-1804). 

KAOLIN, a fine white clay, a hydrous silicate of 
alumina, which does not colour when fired; used 
in making porcelain; called also China clay. 


the State, and are worked by convicts, many 
them merely political offenders. 
SEA, is a portion of the Arctic Sea, on t 
NE. corner of Russia, between Nova Zembla al 
the Yalmal; receives the rivers Obi and Yeni 
and is navigable from July to September. 


KARAITES, a Jewish sect which originated in tk 
8th century ; adhered to the letter of Scripture an 
repudiated all tradition; were strict Sabba ns, 

KARAKORUM, a range of the Himalayas, extendir 
from the Hindu-Kush eastward into Tibet, an 
a pass in the centre of it 18,000 ft. high. Also th 
name of the old capital of Mongolia. e 

KARAMSIN, a Russian historian; his first work was 
‘‘ Letters of a Russian Traveller,” in 6 vols., pub 
lished in 1797-1801, which gained him a hig 
reputation, and it was followed by his “History — 
of Russia,” in 12 vols., published in 1816-1829, for 
the materials of which he had access to the most 
authentic documents as imperial historiographer, 
an office to which he was appointed in 1803; the latter 
work is held in the highest repute (1766-1826). 

KARIKAL, a French possession jn India, on thg 
Coromandel coast, 150 m. S. of. ; rears and 
exports rice in-large quantities. 

a famous temple-cave in Bombay Presidency, — 
on the Bombay-Poona road; dates from 
1st century B.c. at Jatest. 

UHE, the capital of Baden, a great ra’ 
centre ; built in the form of a fan, its streets radiating — 
from the ducal palace in the centre. i 

KARMA, the unbroken sequence, according to the 
Theosophists, of cause and effect, in which every 
effect is regarded as the cause of the next. 

, the name given in the Brahminical philo- 
sophy and in Buddhism to that act of the soul 
by which, as is conceived, it determines its own 
destiny, a truly serious conception and in itself 
soul-affecting. : 

KARMATHIANS, originally a secret society of the 
Ismafits, it developed into a religious and communistie 
sect, and waged a great peasants’ war under suc- 
cessive leaders between 4.D. 900 and 950; Mecca 
was captured 930; the movement of 
mathians did much to overthrow the power of the 
Khalifate. 

KARNAK, a famous temple near Luxor in Egypt, 
built by Seti I and Rameses II, with other temples 
in the vicinity. 

KARR, JEAN BAPTISTE ALPHONSE, French 
novelist, born in Paris; entered journalism, became 
editor of Le Figaro 1839, started Les Guépes the 
same year, retired to Nice 1855, and there died ; 
his chief novel is ‘* Génevitve,” and best known 
aan “Voyage autour de mon Jarding (1808- 
1890). 

KARROO, the name of a barren tract of table-land 
in South Africa with a clay soil, which, however, 
bursts into grassy verdure and blossom after — 
the Great Karroo, which is 850 m. long and a 
80 m. broad, is 3000 ft. above the sea-level, while 
the Little Karroo is 1000 ft. lower; large flocks 
sheep are pastured on them, and the value of 
land has immensely increased within late years. 

KARS, an almost impregnable furtress in 
caucasia, 100 m. E. of the Caspian Sea; was pe 
fully held by the Turks under General Williams t 
1855, of which Laurence Oliphant wrote an acco a 
but captured by Russia in 1877, and ceded to her 
by the Treaty of Berlin, gh it is a — place, 
and a prize to anv power that possesses 16. 

KARUN RIVER, rising in the Zarduh Koh Mountains - 
W. of Ispahan; flows W. and §8. past Shuster 1D 
the Persian Gulf; is the sole navigable waterway 
of Persia, and was thrown open to trade 1888. 

KASCHAU, a beautiful town_in Czechoslovakia, on 
the Hernad River, 140 m. NW. of Budapest; a 
tobacco factory, is noted for hams, has an 
cultural school and a Jesuit university. 
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Moham- 

Turkestan, a pilgrim city ; 

8 bee! Chinese hands since 1758, but is chiefly 
influence. 


As a fortified town in the Soudan, near the 
byssi n boundary, on the Chor-el-Gash, a tribu- 
f the Atbara, is'260 m, S. of suffered 
vy from the Mahdist rising of 1883-1885. 
OLISM, name given to the ical processes 
olved in the breaking down of living tissues, 
avolving a liberation of energy ; the waste products 
2 removed as breath, sweat, urine, or dung; 
poe " plantg katabolism may take the form of 
oT on. 
All the square style of writing of the 


Y, a physicist, born in Bristol; bred 
w, but entered the army, and went out to 
where, to the injury of his constitution, he 
was for seven years engaged on the trigonometrical 
: ey of the country; devoted the rest of his life 
) S aelentific research ; he contributed to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, determined the length of the 
second pendulum at the latitude of London, and 
untied the floating collimator (1777-1835). 
IODE, name given in electrolysis to the negative 
lectrode, where the current leaves the liquid, and 
p> the negativegelectrode of an X-ray tube. 
HODE RAYS, the rays given off from the kathode 
. ‘of a vacuum tube, first investigated by Sir William 
Crookes and Sir J. J. Thomson, who showed that 
_ they were streams of electrons of high velocity: if 
suddenly stopped by an obstacle, these particles 


a ive rise to X-rays. at 
KATIO IN, name given in electrolysis to the positive 
a which moves towards the kathode. 
KATKOFF, MICHAEL NIKIFOROVITCH, Russian 
journalist and publicist, born in Moscow, educated 
at Moscow. Kd6onigsberg, and Berlin; became 
professor of Philosophy in Moscow and in 1861 
editor of the Moscow Gazette; though at first an 
_ advocate of parliamentary government, he became 
@ violent reactionary, made his paper the most 
influential in Russia, and had great influence in 
public affairs: he is said to have determined the 
tionary policy of Alexander ITI. (1820-1887). 
KATRINE. LOCH, a long, narrow, beautiful lake in the 
Trossachs, Scotland, about 30 m. N. of Glasgow, 
to which it affords an abundant water supply, is 
8 m. long and ? broad; the splendid scenery of it is 
described in Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake.”’ 
KAUFFMANN, ANGELICA, painter, born in the 
Tyrol; gave early evidence of artistic talent ; came 
to London, and became one of the first members 
of the Royal Academy; produced pictures on 
classical and mythological subjects, as well as 
portraits of the royal family among others; her 
story forms the basis of a fiction by Miss Thackeray 


(1741-1807). 

KA CONSTANTINE VON, Russian general, 
of GerMan Sicieet: did much to contribute to the 
establishment of the Russian power in Central Asia 


pa 
ULBACH, WILHELM VON, German painter, head 
of the oe German school, born in Waldeck; was 
@ pupil of Cornelius, and associated with him in 
painting the frescoes in the Glyptothek in Munich ; 
among other works, which have made his name 
ous, he executed the splendid series of com- 
positions that adorn the vestibule of the Berlin 
museum; he illustrated Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” and 
his “ Reinecke Fuchs” (1805-1874). 

KAUNITZ, PRINCE VON, Austrian statesman, born 
in Vienna : under Charles VI. and Maria Theresa 
distinguished as a diplomatist at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and sided with France in 
the Seven Years’ War; was Mr nearly 40 years 
“the shining star and guide of Austrian politics, 
and greatest of diplomatists in his day; regarded 
with sublime pity, not unalloyed to contempt, all 
other diplomatic beings ” ; he shared with Colonne 
the of the “ European coach-driver”; he 
was sold body and soul to the interests of Austria 
(1711-1794). 
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RAVANASS. JULIA, novelist, born in Tipperary: 
** Madeleine,” <Womali in France,” * Women 
a Letters,” “ Women of Christianity,” &c.; spent 
most of a en life in France (1824-1877). 

KAWI, the old language of Java found in aficient 
documents and inscriptions. 

KAY, SIR, a rude and boastful Knight of the Round 
Table, foster-brother of King Arthur who made him 
seneschal; from his braggart ways he often made 
himself the butt of the whole court. 

KAY, JOHN, a caricaturist, born near 
Dalkeith ; began business in Edinburgh first as a 
barber and then as a print-seller; author of sketches 
of local celebrities, now collected in two volumes, 
and of much interest and value as a record of the 
Edinburgh 4 his time (1742-1826). 

KAYAK, the E o skin canoe, long, narrow, and 
covered over; m aed to hold one occupant, but in 
some cases tbwo-se -sea 

KAYE, SIR J oN WILLIAM, historian of English 
India, an = in the Bengal Artillery, retired in 
1841; in 1856 entered the East India Company’s 
service in England, and was subsequently a secretary 
in the Government India Office ; he wrote “‘ History 
of the Sepoy War, 1857-1858,” and “‘ Essays of an 
Optimist ’’ (1814-1876). 

KEAN, CHARLES JOHN, actor, Second son of the 
succeeding, born in Waterford; made his first 
appearance in Drury Lane in 1827, which proved 
unsuccessful, but by assiduous study and his 
marriage with Helen Tree, a popular actress who 
played with him, he rose in the profession and 
became lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
where he distinguished himself &y his revivals of 
Shakespeare’s plays, with auxiliary effects due to 
scenery and costume; he was at his best in 
melodramas, such as ‘‘ Louis XI.’’ (1811-1868). 

KEAN, EDMUND, distinguished English tragedian, 
born in London; trod the stage from his infancy ; 
his first success was Shylock in the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice ”’ in 1814, and the performance was followed 
by equally famous representations of Richard III., 
Othello, and Sir Giles Overreach; he led a very 
dissipated life, and under the effects of it his con- 
stitution gave way; he broke down one evening 
beside his son as Jago, as he was playing the part of 
Othello, was carried off the stage, and never appeared 
on the boards again (1787-1833). 

KEANE, AUGUSTUS HENRY, ethnologist; born in 
Cork; vice-president of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1883-1888; author of ‘‘Man, Past and- 
Present ’’ and other works (1833-1912). 

KEARY, ANNIE, novelist, born in Yorkshire ; 
as a writer of children’s books, ‘“‘ Castle Daly,”’ an 
Irish novel, among her best; was a woman of a 
sympathetic nature, and was devoted to works of 
benevolence (1825-1879). 

KEATS, JOHN, was the son of a livery-stable pro- 
prietor, _born in Finsbury, London; never went 
to a university, but was apprenticed to a London 
surgeon, and subsequently practiseg medicine 
himself in London; abandoning his profession in 
1817, he devoted himself to literature, made the 
acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Lamb, Words- 
worth, and other literary men; left London for 
Carisbrooke, moved next year to Teignmouth, but 
on a visit to Scotland contracted what proved 
to be consumption; in 1819 he was betrothed to 
Miss Fanny Brawne, and struggled against ill- 
health and financial difficulties till his health com- 
pletely gave way in the autumn of 1820; accom- 
panied by the artist Joseph Severn he went to 
Naples and then to Rome, where, in the spring 
following, he died; his works were three volumes 
of poetry, ‘‘ Poems” 1817, “‘ Endymion” 1818, 
“Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems,” including 
“ Hyperion ” and “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 1820; 
he never reached maturity in his art, but the dignity, 
tenderness, and imaginative power of his work 
contained the highest promise; he was a man of 
noble character, sensitive, yet strong, unselfish, and 
magnanimous, by some regarded as the most original 
of modern poets (1795-1821). 

KEBLAH, the point of the compass to which people 
turn their faces when they worship, as the Moham- 
medans do ta Mecca when they pray. 


began 


and 
Oriel College rs 1811; in 1827 appeared the 
ian Year,”’ which he published anonym- 
; in 1831 was appointed professor of Poetry 
in Oxford, and that same year issued an ** Address 
to the Electors of the United Kingdom ” eofak the 
spr te Bill; he was one of four who originated 

Tractarian movement at Oxford, and was the 
ba A of several of the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times”; 
in 1835 he was presented to the vicarage of Hursley, 
which he held till his death; he was author of 
*“* Lyra Innocentium,”’ and with Newman and others 
of ‘‘ Lyra Apostolica’’; the secession of Newman 
rather riveted than loosened his attachment to the 
english Church (1792-1866). 

KEDRON, a wady E. of Jerusalem, traversed by a 
~ brook i in the rainy season, which runs in the direction 
of the Dead Sea. 

MARY ANN, distinguished actress; born 
in Ipswich ; made first great success as ‘‘ Smike”’ 
in “* Nicholas Nickleby”’; afterwards appeared as 
“ Jack Sheppard,” and in parts under Macready’s 
management; maiden name Goward; married 
Robert Keeley in 1829 (1805-1899). 

ULING, a naval punishment of the 17th 
and 18th centuries; consisted in dropping the 
victim into the sea from one yardarm, hauling him 
under the keel and up to the yardarm on the other 
side; is now a term for a severe rebuke. 

KEELING ISLANDS. See COCOS ISLANDS. 

KEENE, CHARLES SAMUEL, humorous artist, born 
in Hornsey ; susceeded Leech on the staff of ‘Punch 
in 1864, and became a constant contributor for 
25 years (1823-1891). 

WATIN, a district in Canada under the juris- 
diction of the government of Manitoba, and N. of 
it; the mineral wealth is great, and includes copper 
and silver. : 

, a@ Hindu rajah who obtains and sports 
with supernatural powers, whose adventures are 
given in Southey’s ‘‘ Curse of Kehama.”’ 

KEIGHLEY, a Yorkshire town, on the Aire, 9 m. NW. 
of Bradford; manufactures woollen and worsted 
fabrics and spinning machinery : 

KEIGHTLEY, THOMAS, man ‘of letters, born in 
Dublin; wrote a number of school manuals, and 
“Fairy Mythology ”’ (1789-1872). 

KEIM, THEODOR, a German theologian, born in 
Stuttgart, professor at Zurich and afterwards at 

- Giessen; his great work, to which others were 
preliminary, was his ‘‘ History of Jesu of Nazara,”’ 
in which he presents the person of Christ Himself 
as the one miracle in the story that eclipses every 
other in it, and makes them of no account com- 
paratively (1823-1878). 

, SIR ARTHUR, British scientist, professor at 
the Royal College of Surgeons; has written much on 
the antiquity of men and kindred subjects; president 
of the British Association in 1927 (1866— ). 

KEITH, JAMES, known as Marshal Keith, born near 
Peterhead, of an old Scottish family, Earls Marischal 
of Scotland; having had to leave the country for 
his share in the Jacobite rebellion, fled first to Spain 
and then to Russia, doing military service in both, 
but quitted the latter in 1747 for service in Prussia 
under Frederick the Great, who recognised the worth 
of him, and under whom he rose to be field-marshal ; 
he distinguished himself in successive engagements, 
and fell shot through the heart, when in the charge 
of the right wing at Hochkirch (1696-1758). 

KEITH, VISCOUNT, English admiral, born near 
Stirling ; served in various parts of the world, and 
distinguished himself in the American and Irench 
wars (1746-1823). 

KEKULE, AUGUST VON STRADONITZ, German 
chemist, professor at Bonn; famous for his many 
researches in organic chemistry, particularly for 
his work on the structural formule of benzene 
compounds (1829-1896). 

KELAT, capital of Beluchistan, in a lofty region 140 m. 
S. of Kandahar; is the residence of a British agent 
since 1877, and was annexed as a British possession 
in 1888. It is a military stronghold, and of great 
importance from a military point of view. 
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MANN, FRANCOIS CHRISTOPHER, Duke o 
Valmy, French general, born in Alsace, son oO! 
peasant; entered the army at 17; served in th 
Seven Years’ War; ; embraced the Revolution 
defeated the Duke of Brunswick at Valmy in a 
served under Napoleon as commander of the 
on the Rhine, but supported the Bourbons at the 
Restoration (1735-1820). 


KELLOGG, FRANK B., American politician. Born in 
Potsdam, New York, he became a barrister 8 1877, 
and in 1923 was appointed American Ambassador 
in London. Two years later he fn. UA 
Secretary of State, and made his name as the 
originator of the Kellogg Pact (g.v.) (1857- ie 

KELLOGG PACT, a declaration signed in Paris i 
1928 by the leading Powers of the soe. stating 
that they renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy; the pact is named after F. B 
Kellogg (g.v.), the United States Secretary of State 
who initiated the preliminary negotiations. 

» an ancient town in co. Meath, with many 
antiquities ; gives its name to thé “ Book of Kells,” 
a beautiful 9th-century Celtic illuminated 
script of the Gospels, now in the library of Trinity 


eee Dublin. ; 
e substance derived from the oaneey 
of aia sea-weeds, yielding iodine, soda, potash, 
and certain oils; kelp-burning was formerly a 
valuable industry in Orkney and the Hebrides. ‘ 

KELPIE, an imaginary water-spirit which, it is said, 
appears generally in the form of a horse. ; 

KELSO, a market-town in Roxburghshire, beautifully 
situated on the Tweed, where the Teviot joins it, 
with the ruins of an abbey of the 12th or the early 
13th century. 

MUSTAPHA, Turkish politician. On the 
overthrow of the Sultan in 1923 he was proclaimed 
first President of the Turkish republic; he won his 
position as a result of his skilful leadership of the 
Angora Turks in their aggressive policy against 
Greece in 1922; his government began the Western- 
isation of Turkey (1881- ve 

LE, a family of three sons and one daughter, 
children of Roger Kemble, a provincial theatrical 7 
manager, all distinguished on the stage, the greatest ~ 
being the eldest, Sarah, Mrs. Siddons (¢.v.). 

KEMBLE, ELAIDE, daughter of Charles, was 
noted as an operatic singer, but retired from the 
stage on her marriage 1842 (1814-1879). 

KEMBLE, CHARLES, son of Roger, born in Brecon ; 
appeared first at Sheffield as Orlando, in 1792, and 
two years later came to London, where he con- 
tinued playing till 1840, when he was Spit 
Examiner of Plays (1775-1854). 

KEMBLE, FRANCES ANNE, daughter of Charles, 
born in London; made her début in 1829, and 
proved a queen of ‘tragedy ; in 1832 went to America, 
where, in 1834, she married a planter, from whom 
she was divorced in 1848; resuming her maiden 
name, Fanny Kemble, she gave Shakespearean 
readings for 20 years (1809-1893). 

KEMBLE, JOHN MITCHELL, Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
born in London, son of Charles Kemble; edited 
writings belonging to the Anglo-Saxon period; his 
chief work ‘*‘ The Saxons in England ”’ (1807-1857). 

KEMBLE, JOHN PHILIP, eldest son of Roger, born 
in Prescot, Lancashire; began to study for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, but adopted the stage, 
and appeared first at Wolverhampton in 1776; 
after touring int Yorkshire and lLreland he came 
to London in 1788, playing Hamlet at Drury Lane; 
became manager of that theatre in 1788; in 1802 
transferred himself to Covent Garden, where, on 
the opening of the new house in 1809, the “ Old 
Price’ riots brought him ill-will; he retired 
1817, and lived at Lausanne till his death (1757- 
1823). 
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KEMBLE 343 KEPLER 
STEPHEN, son of Roger, was from 1792 issuingi n 1776-1780 the ‘*‘ Hebrew Old Testament, 
manager Edinburgh Thea with Various Readi * (1718-1783). 
¥ - a a earn hy 9 a southern a gubarb of Lanam. 
, born amous for the Oval, Surrey’s et ground. 
t, nae SAL GREEN, a cemetery in the NW. of London ; 


drowned one evening in the Union Canal before the 
_ work was finished (1796-1844). 
KEMPEN, a town, 27 m. NW. of Dusseldorf ; 
ufactures textile fabrics in silk, cotton, linen, 
; was the birthplace of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
ENFELT, ag an eee admiral, born in 


estminster; dist 
Royal George as his 


ms, was On board the 

; » when she went down at Spithead, carrying 

| with her an@ over a thousand others also on 

P at the time; he was a brave and skilful 
Officer, and his death was a great loss to the service 
(1718-1782). 

KEMPIS, @HOMAS A, born in Kempen, near Dussel- 
dorf, son of a poor but industrious craftsman named 
Hamerkin ; joined, while yet a youth, the * Brother- 
hood of Common Life” at Deventer, in Holland, 
and at 20 entered the monastery of St. Agnes, near 
Zwolle, in Oberyssel, where he chiefly resided for 
70 long years, and of which he became sub-prior; 
spent his time in acts of devotion and copying MSS., 
that of the Bible, among others, in the Vulgate 
version of it, as well as in the production of works of 
his own, and in chief the “ Imitation of Christ,” a 

®work that in th® regard of many ranks second to 
the Bible, and is thought likely to survive in the 
literature of the world as long as the Bible itself; 
it has been translated into all languages within, 
as well as others outside, the pale of Christendom, 
and as many as six thousand editions, it is reckoned, 
have issued from the press; it is six centuries since 
it was first given to the world, and it has ever since 
continued to be a light in it to thousands in the way 
of a holy and divine life (1380-1471). 

KEN, THOMAS, English prelate, born in Little Berk- 
hampstead; is famous as the author of hymns, 
especially the morning one, ‘‘ Awake, my Soul,’ 
and the evening one, “‘ Glory to Thee, my God”; 
was committed to the Tower for refusing to read 
James II.’s ‘“‘ Declaration of Indulgence,” and 
deprived of his bishopric, that of Bath and Wells, 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
William III. (1637-1711). 

AL, a Westmorland market-town on the Kent, 
38 m. S. of Carlisle; manufactures heavy woollen 
goods, paper, and snuff; it owes the introduction 
of its woollen manufacture to the settlement in it 
of Flemings in the reign of Richard III. 

KENDAL, MARGARET GRIMSTON (MADGE), British 
actress; sister of T. W. Robertson, the dramatist : 
made her London début as Ophelia at the age of 
16; married William Kendal, the actor, in 1869; 
Dlayed under the managements of John Hare and 
Squire Bancroft, and retired after a long and 
successful career in 1908 (1849— je 

ALL, HENRY CLARENCE, Australian poet, 
born ingN.S. Wales; in government civil service 
with an interlude in journalism; wrote several 
volumes of verse remarkable for their descriptive 
power and vigour, including ‘‘ Leaves from an 
Australian Forest’’ and ‘‘ Songs from the Moun- 
tains *’ (1841-1882). 

WORTH, a Warwickshire market-town, 5 m. 
N. of Warwick: noted for its castle, where, as 
described by Scott in his novel of the name, Leicester 
Sumptuously entertained Elizabeth in 1575; has 
some tanworks, tanning being the chief industry. 

KENNEDY, REV. GEOFFREY ANKETELL STUD- 
DERT, British padre. Ordained in 1908, he served in 
France as a chaplain during the Great War, earning 
the nickname “ Woodbine Wilke” among the 
troops, and afterwards was one of the pioneers of 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship, writing several 
i. toad a and religious problems of the day 

—1929). 

KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN, English Hebraist, born in 
Totnes, Devonshire, educated at Oxford; became 
Fellow of Exeter, Radcliffe librarian, and in 1770 
canon of Christ Church ; from 1753 he organised and 
took part in an extensive collation of Hebrew texts, 


celebrated as the burial-place of many eminent 


men. 

KENSINGTON, the Royal] Borough of, in which stand 
the Palace (Queen Victoriia’s birthplace), the Albert 
Memorial and Hall, South Kensington Museum, the 
Royal College of Music, the Imperial Institute, and 
many other institutions; contains also Holland 
House, and has long been the place of residence of 
notably artistic and literary men. 

, English maritime county in the extreme SE. ; 
lies between the Thames estuary and the Strait of 
Dover, with Surrey and Sussex on the W.; it is 
hilly, with marshes in the SE. and on the Thames 
shore; is wateree by the Medway, Stour, and 
Darent; has beautiful scenery, rich pasturage, and 
fine agricultural land, largely under hops and 
market-gardens; a large part of London is in Kent; 
Maidstone is the county town; Rochester and 
Canterbury are cathedral cities; Woolwich, Graves- 
end, and Dover are seaports, and Margate, Ramsgate, 
and Folkestone watering-places. 

KENTIGERN, ST., or ST. MUNG, the Apostle of 
Cumbria, born in Culross, the natural son of a 
princess named Thenew; entered the monastery 
there, where he had been trained from a boy, and 
founded a monastery near Glasgow and another 
in Wales; was distinguished for his missionary 
labours; buried at Glasgow Cathedral (518-603). 

KENTISH vehement and prolonged applause 
by means of a succession of threé’ loud claps of the 
hands and then a pause at regular intervals; said 
to have originated in Kent at the time of the anti- 
Catholic meetings in 1828. 

KENTUCKY, an American State in the S. of the Ohio 
basin, with the Virginias on its E. and Tennessee on 
its S. border and the Mississippi River on the W.; 
is watered by the Licking and Kentucky Rivers 
that cross the State from the Cumberland Mountains 
in the SE. to the Ohio, while the Tennessee River 
traverses the western corner; the climate is mild 
and healthy ; much of the soil is extremely fertile, 
giving hemp and the largest tobacco crops in the 
Union ; there are dense forests of virgin ash, walnut, 
and oak over two-thirds of the State, and on its 
pasturage the finest stock and horses are bred: 
coal is found in both the E. and the W., and iron is 
plentiful; the chief industries are iron smelting and 
working; is remarkable for its Mammoth and other 
limestone caves; admitted to the Union in 1792, 
Kentucky was a slave-holding State, but did not 
secede in the Civil War; the capital is Frankfort, 
the largest city Louisville; the State University is 
at Lexington. 

KENYA COLONY, formerly British East Africa, so- 
called after Mount Kenya, 17,300 ft., just south of 
the equator. The Kenya Protectorate consists of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar’s coast dominions, which 
have been under British control since 1890: cotton 
is largely grown there. 

JOHANN, astronomer, born in Weil der 
Stadt, Wirtemberg, of poor parents; studied at 
Tubingen chiefly mathematics and astronomy, 
became lecturer on these subjects at Gratz; joined 
Tycho Brahé at Prague as assistant, who obtained 
a pension of £18 for him from the Austrian govern- 
ment, which was never paid; removed to Lintz, 
where Sir Henry Wotton saw him living in a camera 
obscura tent doing ingenious things, photographing 
the heavens, “‘inventing®toys, writing almanacs, 
and being ill off for cash’’; he was long occupied 
in studying the “‘ ‘ motions of the star’ Mars, with 
calculations repeated seventy times, and with the 
discovery of the planetary laws of the Universe ” ; 
these last are known as Kepler’s Laws: the first, 
that the planets move on elliptical orbits, the sun 
in one of the foci; the second, that, in describing its 
orbit, the radius vector of a planet traverses equal 
areas in equal times; and the third, that the square 
of the time of the revolution of a planet is pro- 
portional to the cube of its mean distance from the 
sun; poverty pursued Kepler all his days; he died 
of fever at Ratisbon (1571-1630). 


KEPPEL 344 KHORASSAN 
KEPPEL, AUGUSTUS, VISCOUNT, son of the Earl Commodore of Submarines during 
f Albemarle; entered the r ¢ in commander Dov ; 
engagements.’ between 1757 and 7B S On attack on Zeebrugge net April 23, 1918, 


countering the French off Ushant he quarrelled 
with his second-in-command and let them escape; 
was court-martialled, but acquitted; he was after- 
wards First Lord of the Admiralty (1725-1786). 

KER, DR. JOHN, minister and professor, was born 
in Peeblesshire, brought ip in Edinburgh; studied 
there and in Halle ; ; was chosen to fill the chair of 
Practical Training in the U.P. Theological College 
at Glasgow in 1876; published some ‘ Sermons,” 
ae “The Psalms in History and Biography ”’ (1819- 

KERAK, one of the four districts of Transjordania 
(qg.v.); the Biblical Kir-haraseth, the ancient 
capital of the Moabite kingdom. 

KERATIN, a substance forming the chief constituent 
in the hair, nails, and horn of animals. 

NDRE, Russian politician. A 
native of Turkestan, he became involved in revolu- 
tionary movements in Russia, and was leader of 
the first revolution in 1917. For five months he 
was Premier, endeavouring to rule mildly and 
constitutionally, but Lenin and Trotsky succeeded 
in bringing the extremists together to have him 
pecs on accoznt of his opposition to Bolshevism 

af oS 

KERGUELEN LAND, an island with rugged coasts, 
85 m. long by 70 wide, of volcanic origin, in the 
Antarctic Ocean; so called after its discoverer in 
1772, name changed to Desolation Island in 1776 by 
Captain Cook; belongs to France. 

KERMAN, an eastern province of Persia, the N. and 
the NE. of it a desolate salt waste, and with a chief 
town of the name in the middle of it, once a great 
emporium of trade; manufactures carpets. 

KERNER, ANDREAS, a lyric poet of the Swabian 
school, born in Wurtemberg ; studied and wrote on 
animal magnetism and spiritualism (1786-1862). 

KEROSENE, the high boiling-point fraction of 
petroleum, used as oil for lamps. 

KERRY, maritime county in the SW. of Ireland, 
between the Shannon and Kenmare Rivers, with 
Limerick and Cork on the E.; has a rugged, in- 
dented coast, Dingle Bay running far inland; is 
mountainous, having Mount Brandon, the Macgilli- 
cuddy, and Dunkerron ranges, and contains the 
picturesque Lakes of Killarney; there is little 
industry or agriculture, but dairy-farming, slate- 
quarrying, and fishing are prosecuted ; iron, copper, 
and lead abound, but are not wrought; the popula- 

_— tion is Roman Catholic ; ; county town, "Tralee. 

KERTCH, a seaport of the Crimea, on the eastern 
shore; had a large export trade, which suffered 
during the Crimean War, but revived after. 

KESWICK, a Cumberland market-town and tourist 
centre and capital of the Lake District, on the 
Derwent, 20 m. SW. of Carlisle; manufactures 
woollens, hardware, and lead-pencils; is the seat 
of an annual religious convention which gives its 
name to.a phase of Evangelicalism. 

KET, ROBERT, a tanner in Norfolk, leader of an 
insurrection in the country in 1549; after seizing 
Norwich was driven out by the Earl of Warwick, 
captured, and hanged. 

KETCH, JACK, a notorious executioner of Charles IT.’s 
reign, whose name became a synonym for his office; 
-y said to have beheaded the Duke of Monmouth in 


685. 
KETTERING, market-town in Northamptonshire; 
manufactures boots and shoes, stays, brushes, &c. 
KEW, a village on the Thames, in Surrey, 6 m. W. of 
Hyde Park, where are-the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
a national institution since 1840, and an observatory. 

KEY, FRANCIS SCOTT, author of “ ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner,” born in Maryland, U.S.; wrote the words 
that have immortalised him when he saw the 
national flag floating over the ramparts of Baltimore 
in 1814 (1780-1843). 


KEY WEST, a seaport, health resort, and naval 


station on a coral island 60 m, SW. of Cape Sable, 
Florida; it has a good harbour and strong fort; 

was the basis of operations in the Spanish- American 
War, 1898; exports salt, turtles, and fruit, and 


manufactures cigars. 


KEYES, SIR ROGER, British admiral, He was 


the 

1919 to 1921 he was in charge of the Baltic 
sguadron (1872- ae 

ST., a pious virgin of Welsh : 
in Cornwall about 490, and left her name h 
and to a well whose waters are said to give the up 
hand to whichever of a bridal pair first drinks of 
them after the wedding; the custom is the theme 
of a poem by Southey. 

KEYS, HOUSE OF, the third estate in the Isle of 
Man, consisting of 24 members chosen by themselves, 
when a vacancy occurs, by presenting to 
Governor “‘ two of the oldest azd worthiest men in 
the isle ’’ for his selection. ° 

KEYS, POWER OF THE, power claimed, according 
to Matt. xvi. 19, by the authorities of the Church 
to admit or exclude from church memkership, a 
power the Roman Catholics allege to have aan 
conferred at first on St. Peter and afterwards on his 
successors in office 

KHAKI ELECTIONS, those of 1900 and 1918, fought 
at times when considerable portions of the popula- 
tion were in the army. At the former the Con- 
servative party obtained a majority, and at the 
latter Lloyd George’s Coalition was successful on a 
“make Germany pay” and ‘“‘ homes for heroes” 


policy. 

KHAN, the title of a Tartar sovereign or prince; al 
an Eastern inn or carayanserai. 

KHANDESH, a district of Bombay in the valley of 
the Tapti; a great cotton-growing centre; Dhulia, 
the capital. 

KHARKOFF, important town in Russia, 350 m. NE. — 
of Odessa; has immense horse and wool fairs, and 
manufactures sugar, soap, felt, and iron; it is a 
Greek bishopric, a university seat, and has various ~ 
schools of learning. ‘ 

KHARTOUM, a caravan depot in the Soudan, just 
above the confluence of the Blue and White Niles, 
1100 m. S. of Cairo; was an active slave-trade 
centre, and commercially important; was captured 
by the Mahdists in 1885, when General Gordon fell 3 
retaken by Lord Kitchener in 1898; has been 
nn cy ed by Omdurman on the opposite bank of 

e e. 

KHATMANDJU, the capital of Nepal, India, at the 
confluence of the Baghmati and Vishnumati Rivers, 
60 m. N. of the British frontier; is the centre of a 
considerable trade. . 

KHEDIVE (Persian “‘ king,’), the official title of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, 1867-1914, the first to hold it 
being Ismail, the son of Ibrahim Pasha (¢.v.), by 
grant of the Sultan, his suzerain. 

SON, on the Dnieper, 19 m. from the sea and 
60 m. E. of Odessa; capital of the Russian govern- 
ment of Kherson; has been surpassed in importance 
by Odessa; its trade is in timber, and industries are 
soap-making, brewing, and wool-cleansing. 

KHINGANS, THE, a range of volcanic mountains on 
the E. of the desert of Gobi. 

KHIVA, an independent republic in Centra Asia, S. 
of the Sea of Aral; under Russian protection 
since 1873; a sandy desert with many oases, and 
in some parts well irrigated from the Oxus: it 
produces wheat, rice, cotton, and fruit; climate 
subject to extremes. Khiva, the capital, on a canal 
connected with the Amu, some distance from the 
left bank of the Oxus, and 300 m. NW. of Merv, 
is a town of earth huts; it was at one time one of 
the chief slave-markets in Asia till the traffic was 
stopped by Russia. 

KHONDS, a Dravidian people of Madras and the 
Central Provinces of India, of small stature; once 
given to humaa sacrifices, but now peaceable and 
law-abiding; have been subject to British mule 
since 1835. 

KHORASSAN, the largest province of Persia; is on 
the Afghan border, mountainous, and fertile only | 
in the N. among the valleys of the Elburz range; | 
grain, tobacco, and medicinal plants are grown; 
gold and silver, turquoises, and other gems found: 
The capital is Meshed, a sacred Moslem city, W 
carpet, jewellery, and silk manufactures. 


between and Russia. 
IAO-CHAU, a province of Shantung, China ; occupied 
y Germany in 1897, and ceded to her on a 99 years’ 
lease by China in 1898; it was captured by British 
- and Japanese troops in’ 1914, and restored to China 
the following year. It extends to about 160 m. 
along the coast, and about 20 m. inland. 
KIDD, BENJAMIM, sociologist ; published * Social 
Evolution, ” “ Principles of Western Civilization ” 
and other scientific papers (1858-1916). 
noted pirate, born of Covenanting 
parents in Greenock ; went to sea early, and served 
in privateering expeditions with distinction; 
appointed to the command of a privateer about 
1696, and commissioned to suppress the pirates of 
the Indian Ocean, he went to Madagascar, and 
there started piracy himself; entering Boston 
harbour in 1700, he was arrested, sent to London, 
— hg a charge of piracy and murder, and executed 
KIDDERMINSTER, in the N. of Worcester, 18 m. SW. 
d of Birmingham; has been since 1735 noted for its 
* carpets; manvfactures also silk, paper, and leather ; 
_ was the scene of Richard Baxter’s labours as vicar, 
v and the birthplace of Sir Rowland Hill. 
 KIEFF, on the Dnieper, 300 m. N. of Odessa, is a 
holy city, the capital of the province of Kieff, 
strongly fortified, and one of the oldest towns in 
Russia, where Christianity was proclaimed the 
religion of the country in 988; has St. Vladimir’s 
University, theological schools, and Petchersk 
monastery; a pilgrim resort; industries unim- 
portant, include tanning and candle- making. 

KIEL, on the Baltic, 60 m. N. of Hamburg, is the 
eapital of Schleswig-Holstein, a German naval 
station and important seaport, with shipments of 
coal, flour, and dairy produce; has shipbuilding 
and brewing industries, a university and library, 
and is the eastern terminus of the Kiel Canal. 

KIEL CANAL, connecting the North Sea and the Baltic, 
was opened in 1895 and originally cost £8,000,000. 
In 1909 the canal was closed for deepening and 
widening at a cost of over £10,000,000, and was not 
again opened till June, 1914. During the Great War 
it was used as the headquarters of the German Fleet, 
and under the Treaty of Versailles it was thrown 
open to ships of all nations. 

ERT, HEINRICH, distinguished German carto- 
grapher, born in Berlin; was professor of Geography 
there; his chief works an ‘‘ Atlas of Asia Minor,” 
and his ** Atlas Antiquus ” (1818-1899). 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABY, philosophical and 
religious thinker, born at Copenhagen; lived a 
quiet, industrious, literary life, and exerted the 
ehief @influence on 19th-century Dano-Norwegian 
literature ; his greatest works are “‘ Either-Or,” and 
“Stages on Life’s Way ”’ (1813-1855). 

KIESELGHUR, powder used for polishing and in the 
manufacture of dynamite, formed from shells of 
microscopic organisms ; known also as diatomite. 

A, ST., a lonely island in the Atlantic, 60 m. W. 
of Harris, 3 m. long by 2 broad, with a precipitous 
coast; was inhabited for a thousand years by 
settlers who existed by fishing and fowling, but the 
island was abandoned in August, 1930. 

KILDARE, inland Irish county, in Leinster, in the 
upper basins of the Liffey and Barrow, W. of Dublin 
and Wicklow; is level and fertile, with the great 
Bog of Allen in the N., and in thecentre the Curragh, 
@ grassy plain ; agriculture is carried on in the 
river basins: the county town is Kildare; other 
towns Maynooth, with a Roman Catholic theo- 
logical college, and Naas. 

, ST., the first apostle of the Franks, an Irish 
monk ; deputed by the Pope to christianise Western 
Europe in 686; was martyred at Wurzburg, 697. 

KILIMA-NJARO, a volcanic mountain group, its 
greatest peak 19,000 ft. high, on the southern border 
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( . British East Africa, 170 m from 
coast, with, two eh Sat Sate ee 


1 Austrian commuunistic settlement ‘was 

established on the slopes. 

KILKENN’ Trish county in Leinstem sur- 

rounded by ‘Waterford, Tipperary, Queen’s County, 

Carlow, and Wexford, watered ya the Sager. - 

and Nore; samen, fertile in the S. and E 

producing fine corn, “hay, and green eran: : is 

moorland, and devoted to cattle-rearing in the N., 

where also anthracite coal is abundant. Kilkenny, 

the couhty town, is noted for a fine black marble 
quarried near it. 

KILLARNEY, market-town and tourist centre, in co. 
Kerry, Ireland, on the shores of the lake, 15 m. SE. 
of Tralee; has a Roman Catholic cathedral and 
some arbutus-carving industry. 

, THE LAKES OF, three beautiful lakes 
at the northern foot of the Macgillicuddy Reeks, 
in ae basin of the Leane, much resorted to by 

urists. 

KILLIECRANKIE, PASS OF, 15 m. NW. of Dunkeld, 
in Perthshire, where General Mackay was defeated 
by Claverhouse, who fell, in 1689; is traversed by 
a road and a railway. 

; a suburb of Dublin, with a royal 
hospital for disabled soldiers and a jail; the treaty 
of Kilmainham was an agreement said to have been 
made in 1882 between Gladstone and Parnell, who 
was then confined in Kilmainham jail, affecting 
Trish government and policy. 

KILMARNOCK, on the Irvine, 20 m. SW. of Glasgow, 
largest town in Ayrshire; is an important railway 
centre, has extensive engineering works, carpet factor- 
ies, and breweries; isin the middfe of a rich coal and 
iron district, and has a great annual cheese and 
dairy produce show. 

KILOWATT-HOUR, the Board of Trade unit of 
electrical supply. 

ERLEY, (1) city in Griqualand West, Province 
of the Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, between 
the rivers Modder and Vaal, 540 m. from Cape 
Town. There are a city hall, law courts, and 
public library. The city sprang up after 1870, when 
diamonds were found there. It was one of the first 
places to be besieged by the Boers in 1899, and was 
relieved in 1900 by Sir John French after a siege of 
124 days. (2) A district in the N. of West Aus- 
tralia, famous for its goldfield, discovered in 1882. 

ER » EARL OF, English Liberal statesman, 
son of Baron Wodehouse; succeeded to the title 
1846; was twice Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 1864-1866 ; 
in 1866 created Earl of Kimberley, he was in suc- 
cession Lord Privy Seal, Colonial Secretary, Secretary 
for India, and Foreign Secretary (1826-1902). 

KIMCHI, DAVID, a Jewish rabbi, born in Narbonne; 
wrote a Hebrew grammar and lexicon, which forms 
the basis of all subsequent ones, also commentaries 
on most books of the Old Testament (1160-1235). 

KIMMERIDGE CLAY, a blue clay found in the Jurassic 
deposits of Dorset and Lincolnshire and elsewhere. 

KINCARDINESHIRE, east coast Scot®ish county, 
lying between Aberdeen and Forfar, faces the 
North Sea, with precipitous cliffs; has much fertile 
soil under corn, green crops, and smal] fruit. also 
pasture and grazing land where cattle are reared; 
the fishing is important, and there are some coarse 
linen factories; chief towns, Stonehaven and 
Bervie. 

KINDERGARTEN, schools conducted according to 
Froebel’s system for the development of the power 
of observation and the memory of young children. 

KINEMATICS, the scienc@ of pure motion under the 
categories of space and time, irrespective of con- 
sideration of the forces determining it and the mass 
of the body moved. 

KINEMATOGRAPH, a photographic apparatus by 
which an impression is taken of closely consecutive 
stages in the development of a scene. 

KINETICS, the science of the action of forces causing 
motion; this word and the two preceding are 
derived from a Greek word signifying ‘‘ to move.” 

KING, WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE, Canadian 
politician. After some years as a civil servant he 
became an M.P. in 1908, also acting from that year 
till 1911 as Minister of Labour; in 1918 he became 
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leader of the Canadian Liberal party, and in 1921 in and ‘* Westward m: 
Prime Minister, pS ners in 1930 (1874- i of the rivalry of England with 8 = fs 
KING, WILLIAM R American statesman and| the days of Ulizabeth ; other w in- 
diplomatist, born in North Carolina ; was a member cluding “* Two Years Ago,” “ ater Babies,” and 
Go. and the Senate, and Vice-President of “‘Hereward the Wake,” he was the author of the 


of Gongress 
the Republic ; represented the United States both at 
St. James’s and in France (1786-1853). 

KING NIBELUNG, king of the Nibelungen (¢.v.), who 
left his two sons an inexhAustible hoard of wealth, 
so large that 12 waggons in 12 days at the rate of 
3 journeys a day could not carry it off. 

G OF THE ROMANS, a title assumed by the 
mperor Henry I1., and afterwards conferred on 
the eldest son of the German Emperor. 

KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER , historian, born 
nea 1Taunton; bred for the bar, gave up the legal 
profession, in which he had a lucrative practice, for 
literature; the author of two works, ‘‘ Eothen ”’ 
and the “ History of the Warein the Crimea,”’ in 
8 vols., the former a brilliantly written book of 
travels in the East, published in 1844, the latter a 
minute though prejudiced record of the war, of which 
the last vol. was published in 1890 (1809-1891). 

KING THE, a title popularly given to Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, who was instrumental] in 
raising Edward IV. to the throne of England by 
dethroning Henry, VI., and afterwards in restoring 
Henry by the defeat of Edward. 

KINGS, THE BOOK OF, two books of the Old Testa- 
ment, originally one, but divided in the Septuagint 
into two, containing the history of the Jewish 
kingdom under the kings from its establishment 
under David to its fall, and covering a period from 
1015 B.c. to 560 B.o., during which time the kingdom 
fell into two, that of Israel and that of Judah, the 
captivity of the former occurring 130 years before 
that of the latter; the author, who is unknown, 
wrote the history at the time of the captivity, and 
his object is didactic of the effect on the history of a 
nation of its apostasy from faith in its God, not, 
however, without a promise of restoration in the 
case of repentance. 

KING’S COLLEGE, London, a Church of England 
institution, with faculties of Theology, Arts, Laws, 
Science, Medicine, Engineering and Economics, 
with an evening class, civil service and art depart- 
ments, a preparatory school and a ladies’ depart- 
ment; it grants the title of associate. 

KING’S COUNSEL are those barristers in England 
and Ireland who, having been successful in their 
profession, have received the letters-patent con- 
ferring that title and right of precedence in all 
courts; the appointment is honorary and for life, 
but in acting against the Crown a K.C. must obtain 
leave by special licence, which is always granted. 

KING’S COUNTY, an inland Irish county on the left 
bank of the Shannon, between Tipperary and 
‘West Meath; is mostly flat, a quarter of it bogland 
and a quarter under crops; the chief towns are 
Tullamore, the county town, on the Grand Canal, 
and Birr or Parsonstown, where Lord Rosse’s great 
telescope is. 

KING’S E , scrofula, popularly assumed to be cured 
by the King’s touch from the time of Edward the 
Confessor; was practised largely in Stuart days 
and up to the time of Queen Anne, who “ touched ” 
Dr. Johnson as an infant; was discontinued in the 
reign of George I.; the same power was claimed by 
the early French kings. 

KING’S QUHAIR (the King’s little book), the title of 
the book of poems written by James I. in token of 
his Jove for the Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset. 

KING’S SPEECH, the orativn made from the Throne 
at the opening of a new session of Parliament. 
Although read by the King, it is composed by the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet colleagues and sets 
forth the proposed legislative programme. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES, canon of Westminster and 
chaplain to Queen Victoria, born at Holme Vicarage, 
near Dartmoor; studied at Cambridge; became 
rector of Eversley, in Hampshire, in 1844; was the 
author in 1848 of a drama, entitled “‘ The Saint's 
Tragedy,’’ with St. Elizabeth of Hungary for heroine, 
which was followed successively by “‘ Alton Locke 

(1849), and “ Yeast” (1851), chiefly in a Socialistic 
interest; ‘‘ Hypatia,” a brilliant book about early 


Three 
Starlings,’ and *‘ The Sands of Dee”; his writings 
had a great influence on his contemporaries, par- 
ticularly on young men (1819-1875). 

KINGSLEY, Y, younger brother of the pre- 
ceding; after a brief experience of life in Australia 
he returned home to start on the career of let 
and distinguished himself as a novelist; his princi 
novels were ‘“‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,”’ one of the best 
novels on Australian life; ‘* Ravenshoe,”’ his master- 
ery and ‘‘ The Hillyars and the Burtons ” (1830- 


KINGSLEY, MARY HENRIETTA, African traveller 
and authoress; niece of Charles Kingsley, born in 
London; wrote “Travels in West Africa” and 
similar records of her wanderings (1862-19@0). 

KINGSTON, (1) capital of Frontenac County, Ontario, 
on the NE, shore of the Lake, 150 m. E. of Toronto, 
an important commercial town with shipbuilding 
and engineering works; is the seat of Queen’s 
University, military and medical colleges, and an 
observatory. (2) Capital of Jamaica, on a great 
bay on the S. coast, on the edge of a sugar-growing 
district; exports sugar, tobacco, and dye-woods, 
and imports cotton, flour, and rice. (3) a town on 
the Hudson, N.Y., has great blue s 
and cement-works, breweries, and Tanneries. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, county town of Surrey, 
10 m, SW. of London, has a fine church and other 
buildings, and malting industry. 

KINGSTON, WILLIAM HENRY GILES, popular boys’ 
story-writer, born in London, spent his youth in 
Oporto, was interested in philosophic schemes, and 
helped to arrange the Anglo-Portuguese commercial 
treaty; he wrote 120 tales, of which the “‘ Three 
Midshipmen” series are the best, and died at 
Willesden (1814-1880). 

KINGSTOWN, seaport of Dublin, 7 m. SE.; was till 
1817 but a fishing village; has a harbour designed 
by Rennie, which cost £525,000; was originally 
Dunleary, and changed into Kingstown on George 
IV.’s visit in 1821. 

SEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, German poet and 
writer on sesthetics, born near Bonn; studied for 
the Church, but became lecturer on Art in Bonn, 
1846; two years later he was imprisoned for revo- 
lutionary proceedings; escaped in 1850 to England, 
and became professor at Zurich in 1866; wrote 
*“Otto der Schiitz,” an epic, and ‘“‘ Nimrod,” a 
drama (1815-1882). 

KINROSS-SHIRE, a small Scottish county lying 
between Perth and Fife, round Loch Leven, is agri- 
cultural and grazing, with some hills of no great 
height, and coal mines; the co. town, Kinross, is 
on the W. shore of Loch Leven; manufactures 
tartan and cotton goods. 

KINSALE, a once important seaport in co. Cork, at 
the mouth of the Bandon, 13 m. 8S. of Cork; has 
lost its trade, and is now a summer resort and 
fishing station; King James IJ. landed here in 
1689, and re-embarked in 1690. 

KINTYRE, a long, narrow isthmus on the W. coast of 
Scotland, between the Atlantic and the Firth of 
Clyde; is chiefly hill and grass country; but at 
Campbeltown are great distilleries ; at Machrihanish 
Bay, on the W. coast, are fine golfing links. 

KIPCHAKS, a nomadic Mongol race who settled on 
the south-eastern steppes of Russia about the 
llth century, and whose descendants still occupy 
the district. 

KIPLING, JOHN LOCKWOOD, author and illustrator ; 
father of the succeeding ; born in Pickering, Yorks; 
in the Indian Civil Service and afterwards curator 
of Lahore Central Museum; author of ‘* Beast and 
Man in India”; illustrated Rudyard Kipling’s 
** Jungle Books” and “‘ Kim ”’ (1837-1911), 

KIPLING, RUDYARD, author and poet, born in 
Bombay, and educated in England; went out to 
India as a journalist; his stories mainly deal with 
Anglo-Indian, and especially military, life in India, 
his ‘‘ Soldiers Three,’ with the rest that followed, 
such as “* Wee Willie Winkie,” gaining for him an 


ne-flag quarries, | 
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collaboration with bis " ppother-in-law, Wolcot 
Balestier; as a book most effort is 
his “ Ballads,” imstinct with a 


martial spirit, but tin “The Seven Seas” and “‘ The 

Bive Nations” he added greatly to his reputation 

as a forceful writer; of his verse, “‘ The Recessional ” 

BY, WILLIAM. entomologist, born’'in, Suffolk ; 
4 entomologist, born 

the author of “ Monographia 


“Introduction to Ento- 
ta years (170-1850). 


Barham, Suffolk, for 
ROBERT, German phaviakt. 
professor. a Oeeideliens and Berlin; his most 
at work was in connection with the spectrum 
analys he wrote much on theoretical physics, 
pooner electricity (1824-1887). 
a nomadic Turkish people occupying the 
Kirghiz steppes, an immense tract E. of the Ural 
River and the Caspian Sea, numbering 2% millions, 
adventurous, witty, and free-spirited; comprising 
two main groups, the Kirghiz Kazaks and the 
Kara-Kirghiz, they retain ancient customs and 
eharacteristics, and are Moslems only in name. 

KIRK SESSION, an ecclesiastical court in Scotland, 

e composed of tae minister and elders of a parish, 
subject to the Presbytery of the district. 

KIRKC. Y, a manufacturing and seaport town in 
Fifeshire, extending 4 m. along the north shore of 
the Forth, known as the “lang toon.”’ It was the 
birthplace of Adam Smith, and one of the scenes 
of the schoolmastership period of Thomas Carlyle’s 
a = ng nanan textile fabrics and floorcloth; 

a 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, a Scottish county on the 
Solway shore between Wigtown and Dumfries, 
watered by the rivers Nith, Dee, and Cree; has 
Mount Merrick on the NW. border, and Loch Dee 
in the middle; one-third of its area cultivated, the 
test chiefly hill pasturage. County town Kirkcud- 
bright, on the Dee, 6 m. from the Solway; cele- 
brated for St. Cuthbert’s church. 

KIRKDALE CAVE, a cave in the vale of Pickering, 
Yorkshire, discovered by Buckland in 1821 to 
contain the remains of a number of extinct species 
of mammals. 

*S LAMBS, the soldiers of Colonel Kirke, an 
officer of the English army in James the Second’s 
time, distinguished for their acts of cruelty inflicted 
on the Monmouth party. 

ILLOCH, a town on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, 7 m. N. of Glasgow, manufactures chemicals, 
has calico works, and mines of coal and iron. 

KIRKWALL, capital of Orkney, in the KE. of Mainland, 
35 m. NE. of Thurso; has a fine cathedral named 
St. Magnus, and some shipping trade; it was in 
medivval times subject to Norway, and was the 


residence of the jarls. 
KIRRIEMUIR, a small Forfarshire town, 5 m. NW. 


of Forfar, native place of Sir J. M. Barrie, and the 
“ Thrums’”’ of his books ; manufactures brown linens. 

KIRSCHWASSER (cherry water), a liqueur formed 
from ripe cherries with the stones pounded in it 
after fermentation and then distilled. 

KISFALUDY, KAROLY, Hungarian dramatist, brother 
of the following, was founder of the national drama, 
and with his brother ranks high in the literature of 
the:country (1788-1830). 

JDY, SANDOR, a Hungarian 
“ Himfy’s Loves” his chief work; 
tinguished as a dramatist (1772-1844). 
GEN, Bavarian watering-péace on the Saale, 
65 m. E. of Frankfort-on-the-Main, visited for its 
saline springs by 14,000 pegple annually; its 
waters kre used both internally and externally, and 
are gow@i for dyspepsia, gout, and skin-diseases. 

KITCAT CLUB, founded in 1703, ostensibly to en- 
courage literature and art, and ‘named after Chris- 
topher Cat, in whose premises it met; became 
ultimately a Whig society to promote the Hanoverian 
succession ; Marlborough, Walpole, Congreve, 
Addison, and Steele were among the thirty-nine 


lyric poet, 
was less dis- 
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KNARESBOROUGH 


e Egyptian 1882, 

army 

expedition, was governor of Suakin 1886, and after 
leading the Egyptian troops at Handub 1888 was 
made aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, C.B., and adju- 
tant-general in the Egyptian army ; he was ‘appointed 
N) . commander-in-chief of t army, in 1892, 
organised and led the expedition of 1898 which 
overthrew the or? = Omdurman, and for which 
he was a rage and received many 
honours, the age of ~ cities of London and 
Edinburgh, &c.; a gift of £30,000 was voted by 
the Government in 1899; he was made chief-of- 
staff to Lord Roberts in the Boer War of 1899, and 
succeeded him as commander-in-chief in the final 
stages of the war; he became War Secretary in 
August, 1914, and threw himself into the work of 
recruiting an army to face a long struggle, succeed- 
ing finally in securing million*men; he figured in 
several political disputes, and in 1916 sailed on a 
mission to Russia on the cruiser Hampshire, which 
struck a mine on June 5 and sank; Kitchener’s body 
was never recovered (1850-1916). : 

KIZIL (red river), the ancient Halys, the largest river 
in Asia Minor, which flows into the Black Sea 
40 m. E. of Sinope, after a course ef 450 m. 

KLAPKA, GEORGE, a Hungarian patriot, distin- 
guished in arms against the Austrians during the 
revolution, and for his heroic defence of Komorn in 
the end (1820-1892). 

KLAPROTH, JULIUS VON, Orientalist and philo- 
logist; was an accomplished Chinese scholar; 
explored Siberia and Caucasia (1783-1835). 

KLAUS, PETER, the German prototype of Rip Van 
Winkle, a goat-herd who slept for the same number 
of years and at the end had similar experiences. 

KLAUSTHAL, in Hanover, 25 m. NE. of Gottingen, 
is the chief mining town of the northern Hartz 
Mountains, and the seat of the German mining 
administration, surrounded by silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc mines, 

KLEBER, JEAN BAPTISTE, French general, born in 
Strasburg; originally an architect, served with 
distinction in the Revolutionary army, accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt, and was left by him 
in command, where, after a bold attempt to regain 
lost ground, and while in the act of concluding a 
treaty with the Turks, he was assassinated at Cairo 
by an Arab fanatic (1753-1800). 

KLEIST, HEINRICH VON, German dramatist and 
poet, born in Frankfort-on-the-Oder; entered the 
army, but afterwards devoted himself’ to literature ; 
slow recognition and other trials preyed on his mind, 
and he shot himself near Potsdam (177-1811). 

S, the name (meaning “‘ robbers ’’) given to 
bands of Greeks who refused to be subject to the 
Turks in the 15th century and in the mountains 
maintained a guerilla warfare. 

NDIKE, a small section of the Yukon, a territory 
in the extreme NW. of N. America, and a centre of 
pilgrimage by gold-seekers after the discovery of 
the goldfields there in 1898. 

KLOPSTOCK, FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB, German poet, 
born in Quedlinburg : distinguished as the author 
of an epic poem entitled the ‘‘ Messiah,’ which is 
his chief work, his treatment of which invested him 
with a certain sense of sanctity, and the publication 
of which did much to quicken and elevate the 
literary life of Germany (1724-1803). 

KLUCK, ALEXANDER VON, German general. He 
served in the Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian 
wars, became a general in 1906, and in 1914 took 
command of the Ist army, which invaded Belgium ; 
he was in charge of the German troops at Mons, 
the Marne, and the Aisne, but his failure to capture 
Soissons in 1916 led to his retirement (1846- . 

KNARESBOROUGH, Yorkshire market-town, 14 m. 
W. of York ; manufactures woollen rugs, grinds flour, 
and trades in corn. 


KNELLER, SIR GODFREY, portrait-painter, born in 
Libeck; studied under Rembrandt and at Italy, 
came to England in 1674, and was appointed court 
painter to Charles II., James IJ., William 11I., and 
George I.; practised his art till he was seventy, and 
made a large fortune; his residence at Twickenham, 
Kneller Hall, is now the home of the Royal Military 
School of Music (1646-1723). 

KNICKERBOCKER, DIEDRICH, the imaginary author 
of the fictitious “‘ History of New York,” by Wash- 


ington Irving. 

KNIGHT, CHARLES, London publisher and editor, 
publisher for the Useful Knowledge Society of 
“‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” of the 
“Penny Magazine” and the ** Penny Cyclopedia,” 
&c., as well as a “ Pictorial Shakespeare,”’ edited 
by himself (1791-1873). 

KNIGHT, LAURA, British artist ;, studied at Notting- 
ham, London, and in America, “and in 1927 became 
the first woman R.A. for over a century; she first 
exhibited at the Academy in 1903, and specialised 
largely in vivid painting of clowns and circus life. 

KNIGHTHOOD, a distinction granted to commoners, 
ranking next to baronet, now bestowed by the 
Crown; formerly knighthood was a military order, 
any member of which might create new knights; 
it was originally the highest rank of Chivalry (@.v.) ; 
it was an order of many subdivisions developed 
during the Crusades, and in full flower before the 
Norman conquest of England. 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE, King Arthur’s 
knights, so called from the round table at which 
they sat, so that when seated there might seem no 
precedency, numbered popularly at twelve, though 
reckoned by some at forty; what is alleged to be 
the original Round Table is preserved as a relic in 
the Great Hall of Winchester Castle. 

KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, English gentry repre- 
senting a middle class between the barons and the 
peasants, acting as members of Parliament for the 
county they belonged to. 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN, dramatist, born in 
Cork, a second cousin of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; 
was connected with the stage first as actor and then 
as an author of plays, which include ‘‘ Virginius,”’ 
“The Hunchback,” and ‘‘The Love Chase’; 
latterly he gave up the stage, and took to preaching 
in connection with the Baptist body (1784-1862). 

KNOW-NOTHINGS, a party in the United States that 
sprang up in 1853 and restricted the right of American 
citizenship to those who were born in America or of 
American parentage, so called because to those 
inquisitive about their secret organisation they 
uniformly answered, ‘‘ I know nothing.”’ 

KNOX, JOHN, the great Scottish Reformer, born in 
Giffordgate, Haddington; studied at Glasgow Uni- 
versity ; after which he took priest’s orders; officiated 
as a priest, and did tutoring from 1530 to 1540; 
came under the influence of George Wishart, and 
avowed the Reformed faith; took refuge from 
persecution in St. Andrews Castle in 1547; was 
there sungnoned to lead on the movement; on 
the surrender of the castle was taken prisoner, and 
made a slave in a French galley for 19 months; 
liberated in 1549 at the intercession of Edward VL., 
came and assisted the Protestant cause in England ; 
was offered preferments in the Church, but declined 
them; fled in 1553 to France, from the persecution 
of Bloody Mary; ministered at Frankfort and 
Geneva to the English refugees; returned to Scot- 
land in 1555, but, having married, went back next 
vear to Geneva; was in absence, in 1557, con- 
demned to be burned; pyblished in 1558 his “ First 
Blast against the Monstrous Regiment of Women ”’ ; 
returned to Scotland for good in 1559, and became 
minister in Edinburgh; saw in 1560 the juris- 
diction of the Pope abolished in Scotland; had 
successive interviews with Queen Mary after her 
arrival at Leith in 1561; was tried for high-treason 
before the Privy Council, but acquitted in 1563 ; 
began his “ History of the Reformation in Scotland ”’ 
in 1566; preached in 1567 at James VI1.’s coronation 
in Stirling; was in 1571 struck by apoplexy ; died 
in Edinburgh on November 24, 1572, aged 59, the 

Regent Morton pronouncing an éloge at his grave, 
‘There lies one who never feared the face of man,” 
Knox is pronounced by Carlyle to have been the one 
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KOBOLD, the German house-spirit, or goblin, equiva- 
lent to Robin Goodfellow. 

KOCH, ROBERT, an eminent bacteriologist, born in 
Klausthal, in Hanover; famous for his researches 
in bacteriology; discovered sundry bacilli, among 


others the cholera bacillus and the phthisis bacillus, — 


and a specific against each (1843-1910). 

KOCK, CHARLES PAUL DE, popular French novelist 
and dramatist, born near Paris, and educated for a 
mercantile career, but turned to writing and pro- 
duced a series of works, not of first merit, but 
illustrating contemporary Frengh middle-class life 
in a witty and realistic style (1794-1871). 

KOHELETH (the ‘* preacher,” originally ** gatherer’’), 
the Hebrew name for the book of Ecclesiastes, and 
a personification of wisdom. 7 

KOH-I-NUR, a famous diamond, weighing 1é) carats ; 
once owned by the Great Mogul at Delhi; after 
passing through several hands it became the 
property of Queen Victoria in 1850. 

KOLA, a small town, the most northerly in Russia, 
on a peninsula of the same name, with a capacious 


harbour. 

KOLIN, a Czechoslovakian town on the Elbe, 40 m. 
SE. of Prague, where Frederick the Great was 
defeated by Marshal Daun in 1757. 

KOLLIKER, RUDOLF VON, an eminent embryologiste 
born in Zurich; professor of Anatomy at Wurzburg 
(1817-1905). 

KOLN, the German name for Cologne (g.v.). 

KOLTCHAK, A. V., Russian iral. He fought in 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904, and commanded 
the Russian Black Sea Fleet in the Great War till 
the mutiny of 1917 deprived him of his command, 
Thereafter he made efforts at counter-revolution, 
and in 1918 formed his own government at Omsk, 
waging war on the Bolshevists, by whom he was 
captured and shot (1874-1920). 

KONIG, FRIEDRICH, German mechanician, born in 
Eiseleben; bred a printer, and invented the steam- 
press, or printing by machinery (1774-1838). 

KONIGGRATZ, a Czechoslovakian town 60 m. E. of 
Prague; was the scene of a terrible battle called 
Sa’dowa, in Austria, where the Germans defeated 
the Austrians in 1866. 

KONIGSBERG, the capital of E. Prussia, on the Pregel, 
with several manufactures and an extensive trade ; 
has a famous university, and is the birthplace of 
Kant, where also he lived and died. 

KORAN (i.e. book to be read), the Bible of the Moham- 
medans, accepted among them as “the standard 
of all law and all practice”’; it is read through in 
the mosques daily; contains the teaching of 
Mohammed, collected by his disciples after his death, 
and arranged with the longest chapters first and the 
shortest, which were the earliest, last; is written 
in Arabic. 

KORDOFAN, an Egyptian Soudanese proyince on 
the W. bank of the Nile; an undulating ountry, 
furnishing crops of millet, and exporting gums, 
hides, and ivory; was lost in the Mahdist revolt 
of 1888, but recovered by Lord Kitchener’s expedi- 
tion in 1898 ; E] Obeid, the capital, is 230 m. SW. of 
Khartoum. 

KOREA, an Eastern Asiatic kingdom annexed by 
Japan in 1910, with an area of 71,000 sq. m. It 
occupies the mountainous peninsula between the 
Yellow and Japan Seas, in the latitude of Italy, 
with Manchuria on its northern border, a country 
as large as Great Britain. The people, an intelligent 
and industrious race, are Mongols, followers of 
Confucius and Buddha. After being for 300 years 
tributary to China, it passed under Japanese 
influence, and by the Chinese defeat in the war with 
Japan, 1894-1895, was left independent. The 
climate is healthy, but subject to extremes; rivers 
are icebound for four months. Wheat, rice, and 
beans are grown. There are gold, silver, iron, and 
coal mines, and great mineral wealth. There are 
extensive manufactures of paper, and a silk industry. 
Three ports are open to foreigners, but most of the 
trade is with Japan. The capital is Seoul. 


Arabs in 


8; fell in a 
(1791-1813). 

DDE Polish general and patriot, 
born in Lithuania, of noble parentage, bred to arms ; 
first saw service in the American War on the side 
of the colonists, and, returning to 
over did valiant service against Russia, but at 
length he was taken prisoner at the battle of Macie- 
jowice in 1794; he was subsequently set at liberty 
by the Emperor Paul, when he removed to America, 
but soon returnéd to settle in Switzerland, where 
he died by a fall of his horse over a precipice; he 
was buried at Cracow beside John Sobieski (1746- 


1817). 

LOUIS, Hungarian patriot, born near 
Zemplen; studied for his father’s profession, the 
law, but giving that up for politics became editor 
of several Liberal papers in succession; elected 
member of the Diet at Pesth in 1847, he next year 
demanded autonomy for Hungary, and set himself 
to drive out the Hapsburgs and establish a re- 
public; he raised a large army and large funds, but 
Russia aided Austria, and the struggle, though 
hopeful at first, proved in'vain ; defeated at Temesvar 
and escaping Turkey, he came to England in 
1851, was enthusiastically received, and lived here 
for many years; ultimately he resided in Turin, 
studied science, and died there (1802 or 1806-1894). 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FERDINAND VON, German 
dramatist, born in Weimar; went to St. Peters- 
burg, obtained favour at court and an appointment; 
was banished to Siberia, but regained the favour 
of the Czar Paul, and was recalled; on Paul’s 
death he returned to Germany, but went back to 
Russia from fear of Napoleon, whom he had 
violently attacked; he had a facile pen, and wrote 
no fewer than 200 dramatic pieces; his strictures 
on the German university students greatly exas- 
perated them, and one of them attacked him in 
his house at Mannheim and stabbed him to death 
(1761-1819). 

KOUMISS, an intoxicating beverage among the 
Kalmucks, made by fermentation from mare’s milk. 

KOVALEVSKY, ALEXANDER, Russian embryologist, 
professor at St. Petersburg; studied and wrote on 
the Ascidians (1840-1891). 

KRAKATOA, a volcanic island in the narrow strait 
of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra; scene of a 
terrific volcanic eruption in 1883, which destroyed 
the island and caused a tidal wave, which swept 
round the globe, causing great havoc in Java and 
Sumatra; the eruption raised quantities of dust, 
which made the sunsets in all parts of the earth 
unusually red. 

» a huge fabulous sea-monster, reported as 
at one time seen in the Norwegian seas; it would 
rise to the surface, and as it plunged down drag ships 
and Wery floating or swimming thing with it. 

EKRAPOTKIN, or KROPOTKIN, PRINCE PETER, born 
in Moscow; became a member of the International 
(q.v.); was arrested in Russia and imprisoned, but 
escaped, as also in France, but released, and settled 
in England; wrote extensively on Socialistic 
subjects (1842-1921). 

KRAUSE, KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, German 
philosopher, born in Eisenberg; studied under 
Fichte and Schelling, and was himself lecturer 
successively in Jena, Dresden, Berlin, Géttingen, 
and Munich, where he died ; of the school of Kant, 
his work suffered through the pedantry of his 
style; he wrote “The Ideal of Humanity,” and 
many philosophical treatises (1981-1832). 

D, in Rhenish Prussia, 12 m. NW. of Dissel- 
dorf; important manufactur@hg town; noted for 
its sk and velvet factories founded by Protestant 
refugees ; has also machinery and chemical works. 

ER, FRITZ, Austrian musician. He studied 
the violin at Vienna, where he was born, and in 
Paris; after touring America he made his London 
début in 1902; during the Great War he fought in 
the A army (1875-— De 
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KUBLAI 
, a gigantic pile of buildings in Moscow of 


large- 
ocks for troops, and designed 


1824. 


KRILOF, IVAN ANDREEVITCH, the great Russian 
fabulist, born in Moscow, son of a soldier; began 


his literary career writing dramas and editing 
mInagazines ; was some time secretary to the governor 
of Livonia, and for years lived an idle roving life; 
his fables in the Moscow Spectator brought 
him fame in 1805; next year he was appointed 
to a Government post at St. Petersburg, and in 
1821 to a post in the Imperial Public Library; he 
was an eccentric, much-loved man, and the humour 
and sympathy of his writings have won for him the 
title of the La Fontaine of Russia (1768-1844). 

KRISHNA (i.e. the swarthy one), the man-god, or 
god-man, viewed as the 8th and final incarnation or 
avatar of Vishnu (q.v.), in whose manifestation the 
latter first reveals himself as supreme divinity, 
being, as the Theosophist might say, his Mahatma. 
See THEOSOPHY. e 

KRONJE, PIET ARNOLDUS, Boer general. He led 
the troops that captured the Jameson raiders of 1896, 
successfully commanded the Boer forces at Modder 
River and Magersfontein, but was defeated and 
captured by Roberts at Paardeburg in 1900, after 
which he was exiled for two years to St. Helena 
(1840-1911). e 

KRONSTADT, the port of Leningrad, at the mouth of 
the Neva; a strongly fortified place, and the 
greatest naval station in Russia. 

KRUDENER, MADAME DBE, novelist, born in Riga; 
authoress of an autobiographical novel entitled 
“Valérie”; lived partly at St. Petersburg and 
partly at Paris; was a mystic religious enthusiast 
and political prophetess (1764-1824. 

KRUGER, STEPHANUS JOHANNES PAULUS, Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal Republic, born in Rastenburg ; 
became member of the Executive Council in 1872; 
in 1882 was chosen President, and was afterwards 
three times elected to the same office; a man of 
sturdy, stubborn principles, a champion of the 
rights of the Boers, and a cunning diplomatist; he 
was in charge of the negotiations between the 
Boers and the British government. the breakdown of 
which resulted in the South African War, at the 
outbreak of which he fled to Holland, dying shortly 
afterwards in Switzerland (1825-1904). 

KRUMMACHER, FREDERICK, German theologian, 
author of “ Elijah the Tisbite,’’ a popular work; 
was an opponent of the Rationalists (1796-1868). 

KRUPP, ALFRED, metal and steel founder, born in 
Essen, where through his father he became the 
proprietor of a small foundry, which grew in his 
hands into such dimensions as to Tpass every 
other establishment of the kind in the world; the 
Bessemer (qg.v.) process was early introduced here 
in the manufacture of steel, which Krupp was the 
first to employ in making guns; the works cover 
an immense area, and employ thousands of people 
(1810-1887). 

KRYPTON, one of the inert gases (g.v.). 


KUBELIK, JAN, musician. Born in Michle, he 
studied at Prague Conservatoire, and commenced 
giving violin recitals in 1898, after which he toured 
Europe, America, and eAustralia, besides being for 
aten — Violinist at the Rumanian Court 

KUBERA, or KUVERA, the Hindu Plutus, or god of 
riches, represented as deformed and mounted on a 
car drawn by hobgoblins. 

KUBLAI KHAN was a great Mongol emperor of the 
13th century; built up an empire which included 
all the continent of Asia (except India, Arabia, and 
Asia Minor) and Russia, the most extensive that 
ever existed ; he was an enlightened prince, adopted 
Chinese civilisation, promoted learning, and estab- 
lished Buddhism throughout his domains; his 
Oriental state is described by Marco Polo. 


KU-KLUX-KLAN 


KUENEN 


KUENEN, ABRARAY, a Dutch Biblical critic, born 
in Haarlem; studied at Leyden, and became pro- 
fessor there; distinguished for his researches 


of the O estament, 
UN, N with rat of the Pentateuch (1828-1891). 

- N. of Tibet, a great snow-clad mountain 

8,000 to 25, 000 ft. high ; stretches for 700 m., 

a werd of 100 th. ‘It was explored by 
Pehioes Prijevalski, a Sas 1876-1888. 

» an American’ secret society founded 

in Tennessee in 1865 and responsible for numerous 

outrages, aiming its activities mainly at negroes, 

with a view to excluding them from the exercise of 

political rights; the movement was suppressed 

finally in 1871. 

» @ Bohemian village on the left bank of the 
Elbe, 50 m. NW. of Prague, where the French under 
Vandamme surrendered to ¢he Russians and 
Prussians in 1813. 

AUGUST, German scientist, professor of 
Physics at Berlin; his most important work was 
on the velocity of ‘sound and the dispersion of light 
(1839-1894). 

ORF, a village near Frankfort-on-Oder, 
where Frederick the Great was defeated by Russians 
and Austrians in 1,759. 

ISTAN, a stretch of plateau and mountain 
land in ‘Turkish, Persian, and Russian Trans- 
Caucasian territory, consisting of grassy plains and 
lofty ranges, through which rivers like the Zabs, 
Batman-su, and Euphrates force their way; is 
inhabited by a partly nomad, partly agricultural 
people of ancient stock, who export wool, gum, and 
hides; the Kurts retain their old customs and 
organisation, are subject to their own chiefs, im- 
patient of the rule of the Porte and the Shah; pre- 
datory by instinct, but brave and chivalrous, they 
are Moslems and N estorians.— 


KURILE ISLANDS, a chain of 26 islands, being a 


continuation of the peninsula of Kamchatka, 


it was recaptured in 
WA 


KYD, 


KYRLE 


encioaing the sca. of Okhoteks very sparsely 


the of the Punjab ; situated 
on the delta of the Indus with an extensive harbour 


and trade. 

KURUMAN, uanaland, 140 m. NW. 
Kimberley; is the place where Livingstone and 
Moffat labo 

-EL- a town in Iraq, on the Euphrates, 


AMARA, 

290 m. from Basra, rebuilt since nag on Great War. 
In 1915 General Townshend ( ay was besieged here 
by the Turks and surrende after 143 days with 
9000 men, British troops haying lost 20,000 men in 
trying to relieve me owe. Under General Maude 

SIND, the Hercules of North American Indian 
folk-lore; a character in LongfeBow’s “‘ Hiawatha.” 
THOMAS, Elizabethan dramatist, born in 
London, and trained a scrivener, but won fame as 
a writer of tragedies, of which the best was * 
Spanish Tragedy ” (1557-1595). 


KYOTO, from 784 to 1868 the capita] of Yerue on the 


Kamo River, inland, 190 m. W. of Yedo; is still 
the centre of Japanese Buddhism, and is noted for 


N, means ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us,” 
and with Christe Eleison, ‘‘ Christ have mercy upon 
us,” occurs in all Greek liturgies, in the Roman 
Mass, and, in its Anglican equivalent, in the English 
Prayer Book, where it forms the “ lesser litany.” 

1@) >» a society forme 
after John Kyrle (g.v.), with thé object of pro- 
moting among the working classes a taste in art, 
literature, and music. 

LE, HN, Thlantaoniels born in Gloucester- 
shire; celebrated by Pope as the “‘ Man of Ross,” 
from the name of the place in Herefordshire where 
he lived; was distinguished for his benefactions ; 
has given name to the above society, founded, among 
other things, for the betterment of the homes of the 
people (1637-1724). 


its pottery, bronze-work, crapes, and velvets. 
KYRIE 


in 1877, named, 


L 


LAB’AR the standard, surmounted by the mono- 
ky 


LABARUM 


t, which was borne before the Emperor 
tine after his conversion to Christianity, 
and in symbol of the vision of the cross in the sky 
which led to it. It was a lance with a cross-bar at 
its extremity and a crown on top, and the mono- 
gram consisted of the Greek letters for Ch and R. 
LABE, LOUISE, poetess, surnamed “La belle 
Cordiére”” as the wife of a rope-maker, born in 
Lyons; wrote prose ‘* Dialogue d’Amour et de 
Folie,” and elegies and sonnets of a Shakespearean 
c r; was equally facile in Italian and 
Sp. (1526-1566). ‘ 
LABI EUGENE, a French dramatist, born in 
Paris; his dramas give evidence of a genius of in- 
exhaustible fertility of invention, wit, and humour ; 
best-known play “‘ Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” 
1860 (1815-1888). 

CHE, LUIGI, a celebrated operatic deep bass 
singer, born in Naples, of French origin; he created 
quite a furore wherever he went; was teacher of 
singing to Queen Victoria (1794-1858). 

LABOUCHERE, HENRY DU PRE, British politician. 
author, and wét, Born in London and educated at 
Cambridge, he travelled extensively, and joining 
the diplomatic service served for a time at St. 
Petersburg before deciding to take up medicine 
instead ; soon after he became a journalist, writing 
among other things a “‘ Diary of a Besieged Resident 
in Paris” in 1870; he was the founder of Truth; 
in 1880 he was elected to Parliament, where he 
championed Bradlaugh and supported Home Rule, 
— himself with the extreme Radicals (1831- 

LABCULAYE, RENE DE, a French jurist, born in 
Paris; was a Moderate in politics; wrote on French 
law, and was the author of some tales of a humorous 
turn, such as “‘ Paris in America ”’ (1811-1883). 


LABOUR EXCHANGES, centres where the unemployed 
are informed of vacancies and where unemployment 
insurance benefits are paid. They were first started 
in England in 1832. 

LABOUR PARTY, the British political party advoca- 
ting Socialism, and composed of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the Independent Labour Party ; 
much of its support is derived from trades unions. 
In 1892 its M.P.’s numbered only 15; not until 
1906 were there as many as 50, and little further 
progress was made till 1922, when the figure rose to 
142. In 1924 they formed a minority government 
with 191 M.P.’s, and in 1929 again took office, as 
the largest party in the House of Commons. 


LABOURDONNAIS, BERTRAND FRANCOIS MAHE 
DE, French naval officer, born in St. Malo, Governor 
of the Isle of France; distinguished himself against 
the @nglish in India; was accused of dishonourable 
conduct, and committed to the Bastille, but after a 
time found guiltless and liberated (1699-1755). 

LABRADOR, the great peninsula in the E. of Canada, 
washed by Hudson’s Bay, the Greenland Sea, and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence; is a high tableland, with 
many lakes and rivers, and forests of birch and fir. 
The climate is much too severe for agriculture. 
Summer is very short, and plagued with mosquitoes. 
The rivers abound in salmon; the fox, marten, 
otter, and other animals are trapped for their fur; 
iron and labradorite are plentiful. The population 
is largely Eskimo, christianised by the Moravians. 
The name Labrador specially belongs to the region 
along the eastern coast, betw®en Capes St. Louis 
and Chudleigh, presenting a barren front to the sea, 
precipitous, much indented, and fringed with rocky 
islands. This region is governed by Newfoundland 
a Canada; its chief industry is cod and herring 

ing. 

LABRADORITE, a mineral of the felspar group, 
found in many igneous rocks. 

LA BRUYERE, JEAN DE, a celebrated French 
moralist, born in Paris; was tutor to the Duke of 


LACORDAIRE af 


Bourbon, the grandson of the great Condé, and spent 
a great part of his lif@in Paris in connection with 
the Condé family: his most celebrated work is 
“Les Caractéres de Théophraste ” (1687), which 
abounds in wise maxims and reflections on life, but 
gave offence to contemporaries by the personal 
satires in it under disguised names; he ranks high 
as a writer no less than as a moralist, his style 
being described as a model of ease, grace, and 
fluency (1645-1696). 

LABUAN, a small island, distant 6 m. from the W. 
coast of North Borneo, ceded to Britain in 1846, 
and administered by the British North Borneo 
Company; has rich coal-beds; its town, Victoria, 
is a market for Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago, 
and exports sago, camphor, and pearls; the 
population is chiefly Malay and Chinese. 

H, a name given to sundry structures 
composed of winding passages so intricate as to 
render it difficult to find the way out, and some- 
times in. Of these structures the most remarkable 
were those of Egypt and of Crete. The Egyptian to 
the E. of Lake Meeris consisted of an endless number 
of dark chambers, connected by a maze of passages 
into which it was difficult to find entrance; the 
Cretan was built by Dedalus, at the instance of 
Minos, to imprison the Minotaur, out of which one 
who entered could not find his Way unless by means 
of a skein of thread. It was by this means, pro- 
vided by Ariadne, that Perseus (g.v.) found his way 
out after slaying the Minotaur (g.v.). 

LAC, a term employed in India for a hundred thousand, 
a crore amounting to 100 lacs, usually of money. 

LACCADIVES, THE, or THE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ISLES, a group of low-lying coral islands 200 m. W. 
of the Malabar coast of India, mostly barren, and 
yielding chiefly coconuts; the population being 
Hindus professing Mohammedanism, and poorly off. 

LACCOLITH, geological term for a mass of igneous 
rock, intrusive between sedimentary strata. 

LACEPEDE, COMTE DE, French naturalist, born in 
Agen, was entrusted by Buffon to complete the 
latter’s Natural History on his death; wrote on his 
own account also the natural histories of reptiles, of 
fishes, and of man (1756-1825). 

LACHAISE, FRANCOIS DE, a French Jesuit, an 
extremely politic member of the fraternity in the 
reign of Louis XIV., and the king’s confessor; had 
a country house E. of Paris, the garden of which is 
now the cemetery Pére la Chaise (1624-1709). 

LACHESIS, the one of the three Fates that spun the 
thread of life and apportioned the destinies of man. 
See PARCAS. 

LACHINE, town in Quebec, famous for the Rapids 
on the St. Lawrence, which are a tourist attraction 
and also serve to supply electric power to the city 
of Montreal; so named (China) in derision of the 
explorer La Salle (¢.v.), who set out thence to find a 
north-west passage to the Hast. 

LACHMANN, KARL KONRAD, a German philologist 
and classical scholar, born in Brunswick, professor 
at Berlin; besides sundry of the Latin classics, in 
particular Lucretius, he edited the Nibelungen Lied, 
and the Greek New Testament, as well as contributed 
important critical essays on the composition of the 
*“* Tliad,’’ which he regarded as a collection of lays 
from various indepef&ident sources (1793-1851). 
See ILIAD. 

LACHRYMA CHRISTI, a sweet wine of a red or amber 
colour, produced from grapes grown at a monastery 
of the name on Mount Vesuvius. 

LACONIA, ancient name for Sparta, the inhabitants 
of which were noted for the brevity of their speech. 
LACORDAIRE, JEAN BAPTISTE HENRY, a cele- 
brated French preacher, and one of the most brilliant 
orators of the century; bred for the bar; held 
sceptical opinions at first, but came under the 
influence of religion; took orders as a priest, and 
became associated with Montalembert and Lamen- 
nais as joint-editor of L’Avenir, a journal which 
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the pulpit 
tonsure; he was afterwargls elected member of the 
Constituent Assembly, where he sat in his monk’s 
attire, but he soon retired; he ended his days as 
head of the Military College ‘of Sorréze (1802-1861). 

LACRETELLE, JEAN CHARLES DE, French historian, 
born in Metz; began life as a journalist; became 
professor of History in Paris University ; wrote a 
history of the 18th century and of the French 
Revolution, showing very great accuracy of detail, 
if little historical insight (1766-1855). 

LACROSSE, a game not unlike hockey in some respects ; 
said to have originated among*the Indians of the 
North-West, it became extremely popular in 
Canada, and is played to a considerable extent in 
England, notably at girls’ schools; both Oxford 
and Cambridge have a male team. 

CTANTIUS, LUCIUS CCQ@LIUS, a Christian apologist 
of the early part of the 4th century, who, from his 
eloquent advocacy of the Christian faith, was styled 
the Christian Ciceso; he was a pagan born, and by 
profession a rhetorician. 

LACTIC ACID, or hydroxy-propionic acid, an acid 
prepared from sour milk. 

LACTOSE, or milk-sugar, is the sugar obtained from 
milk; it is similar in its properties to maltose. 

LADAS, the name of two Greek athletes, both of 
whom won Olympian races. 

LADISLAUS, the name of seven kings of Hungary, of 
whom the first (1077-1095) received canonisation 
for his zeal on behalf of Christianity. 

LADOGA, a lake as large as Wales and the largest in 
Europe, in the NW. of Russia, not far from Lenin- 
grad; it is the centre of an extensive lake and river 
system, receiving the Volkhov, Voksa, and Svir, 
and drained into the Gulf of Finland by the Neva; 
but so dangerous is navigation, owing to sunken 
rocks and shoals and to the storms that prevail 
during the open months, that the extensive shipping 
is carried round the §S. shores by the Ladoga canal. 

LADRONES, or MARIANA ISLANDS, a well-watered, 
thickly-wooded group in the North Pacific, 1400 m. 
I. of the Philippines and belonging to Spain; 
produce cotton, indigo, and sugar, but the trade is 
of little worth; the only town is San Ignazio de 
Agaiia, on the largest island, Guam. 

LADY CHAPEL, a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
attached to a church. 

LADY DAY, the festival of the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, March 25; a quarter-day in England 
and Ireland. 

LADY OF ENGLAND, title of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. and wife of Geoffrey Plantagenet, conferred 
on her by a council held at Westminster, 1141. 

LADY OF SHALOTT, a maiden of great beauty, in 
love with ere who died because her love was 
not returned; in Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King ”’ 
she is Elaine, ** the lily maid of Astolat.’’ 

LADY OF THE LAKE, the name given to Vivien, the 
mistress of Merlin, who dwelt in an imaginary lake, 
surrounded by a court of knights and damsels; 
also to Helen Douglas, a heroine of Scott, who lived 
with her father near Lock Katrine. 

LADYSMITH, a town in Natal which during the Boer 
War was besieged for 121 days (Nov. 1899-Feb. 
1900), and was relieved by Gen. Buller. 

LZZVULOSE, a name given to fructose (or fruit-sugar) 
on account of the fact ‘that it is levo-rotatory 
towards polarised light. 

LA FAYETTE, MARIE, COMTESSE DE, novelist, born 
in Paris; is credited with being the originator of 
the class ‘of fiction in which character and its analysis 
are held of chief account; she was the daughter of 
the governor of Havre, and contracted a Platonic 
affection for La Rochefoucauld in his old age, and 
was besides on intimate terms with Madame de 
Sévigné and the most eminent literary men of the 
time; her ‘‘ Princesse de Cléves ”’ is a classic work, 
and the merit of it is enhanced by the reflection 
that it preceded by nearly half a century the works 
both of Le Sage and Defoe (1634-16983). 
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would have achieved the Revolution with 
minimum of violence and set up a republic on the 
model of the Washington one; was obliged to escape 
from France during the Reign of Terror; was 
imprisoned five years at Olmitz, but was liberated 
when Napoleon appeared on the scene ; ; as a con- 
sistent republican showed no favour to Napoleon ; 
took part in the Revolution of 1830, became again 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard and a 
supporter of Louis Philippe, the citizen king; 
characterised by Carlyle as “a constitutional 
pedant; clear, thin, inflexible, as water tyrned to 
thin ice ” (1757-1834). 

JACQUES, French banker and financier ; 
played a conspicuous part in the Revolution of 
1830, and by his influence as a liberal politician 
with the French people secured the elevation of 
Louis Philippe to the throne; in the calamities 
attendant on this Revolution his house became 
insolvent, but a national subscription enabled him 
to start again in banking (1767-1844). 

LAFONTAINE, JEAN DE, celebrated French author, 
born in Chateau-Thierry, in Champagne; a man Ofe 
indolent, gay, and dissipated habits, but of re- 
splendent genius, known to all the world for his 
inimitable ‘‘ Tales’’ and ‘“‘ Fables,’’ and the peer 
of all the distinguished literary notabilities of his 
time; the former, published in 1665, too often 
transgress the bounds of morality, but are re- 
markable for exquisite grace of expression and 
sparkling wit; the latter, published in 1668, have 
an irresistible charm which no reader can with- 
stand; he was the author also of the “‘ Amours of 
Cupid and Psyche ’’; he was the friend of Boileau, 
Moliére, and Racine, and in his later years a con- 
firmed Parisian (1621-1695). 

LA FORCE, DUC DE, maréchal of France under 
Henry IV., and one of the most distinguished ; 
escaped when an infant the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew (1558-1652). 

LAGOS, a large and thriving commercial town in 
Southern Nigeria, with a good harbour on the Gulf 
of oe ; exports palm oil, cotton, rubber, ivory, 
an 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS, COMTE, famous 
mathematician, born in Turin of French parentage ; 
had gained at the age of twenty a European reputa- 
tion by his abstruse algebraical investigations; 
appointed director of Berlin Academy in 1766, he 
pursued his researches there for twenty-one years; 
in 1787 he removed to Paris, where he received a 
pension from the Court of 6000 francs, and remained 
there till his death; universally respected, he was 
unscathed by the Revolution ; appointed to several 
offices, he received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour from Napoleon, who made him count 
(1736-1813). 

LA HARPE, JEAN FRANCOIS DE, French littérateur 
and critic, born in Paris; wrote dramas and éloges, 
but his best-known work is his ‘“‘ Cours de Littéra- 
ture’ in 12 vols., of little account except for its 
criticism of French literature, in which he showed 
not a little pedantry and ill-temper as well as 
acuteness; he was zealous for the Revolution at 
first, but drew back when extreme measures were 
adopted and became a warm royalist, for which he 
was sentenced to deportation, but left at liberty 
(1739-1803). 

LA HOGUE, a cape with a roadstead on NE. of France, 
where a French fleet sent by Louis XIV. to invade 
England on behalf wt James II. was destroyed in 
1692. 

LAHORE, an ssichiall walled city on the Ravi, 
tributary of the Indus, 1000 m. NW. of Calcutta, 
is the capital of the Punjab, and an important 
Tailway centre; it has many fine buildings, both 
English and native, including a university and a 
medical school, but the situation is unhealthy; 
half the population are Mussulmans; the trade Is 
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Scotland, collected and edited much of the ancient 
poetry of Scotland, and acquired a private library of 


manuscripts and volumes of great value (1793-1878). 
LAING, MALCOLM, Scottish historian, born in 


subsequent e@ition of which he inserted the well- 
known attack on Mary Stuart for her share in 
Darnley’s murder (1762-1818). 


LAIS, the name of two Greek courtesans celebrated 


for their beauty, the one a native of Corinth, who 
lived at the time of the Peloponnesian War, and the 
other belonging to Sicily, who, having visited 
Thessaly, was stoned to death by the women of the 
country out of jealousy. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE (lit. let things alone and take their 


course), the name given to the let-alone system of 
political economy, in opposition to State inter- 
ference, or State regulation, in private industrial 
enterprise. 


LAKE DISTRICT, a district in Cumberland and West- 


morland, 20 m. long by 25 m. broad, abounding in 
lakes, including Windermere, Rydal Water, Coniston 
Water, and Ullswater; is environed with scenery 
of rare beauty, and much frequented by tourists. 

DW GS, primitive settlements, the re- 
mains of which have been found in many parts of 
Europe, but chiefiy in Switzerland, the N. of Italy, 
and in Scotland and Ireland. They were con- 
structed in various ways. In the Swiss lakes piles, 
consisting of unbarked tree trunks, were driven in 
a short distance from the shore, and strengthened 
more or less by cross beams; extensive platforms 
laid on these held small villages of rectangular 
wooden huts, thatched with straw and _ reeds. 
These were sometimes approachable only in canoes, 
more often connected with the shore by a narrow 
bridge, in which case cattle were kept in sheds on 
the gatforms. In Scotland and Ireland the erection 
was rather an artificial island laid down in 10 or 
12 ft. of water with brushwood, logs, and stones, 
much smaller in size, and holding but one hut. 
The Swiss dwellings, the chief of which are at Meilen, 
on Lake Zurich, date from very early times, some 
say 2000 years before Christ, and contain remains 
of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, weapons, 
instruments, pottery, linen cloth, and the like. 
The relic of latest date is a Roman coin of A.D. 54. 
The British remains are much more recent, belonging 
entifely to the Iron period and to historic times. 
The object sought in these structures is somewhat 
obscure—most probably it was the security their 
insular nature afforded. e 


LAKE POETS, a school of English poets, the chief 


representatives of which were gVordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge, who adorned the beginning of the 
19th century, and were so designated by the Edin- 
burgh Review because their favourite haunt was the 
Lake District (¢.v.) in the N. of England, and the 
charactefistic of whose poetry may be summed up 
. a yg of and a sympathy with the pure spirit 
of nature. 
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oo ne a was professor of auton 

College of France, and produced an excellent t 

on the subject in two vols. (1732-1807). 

@e of a poem by Moore, from 

the name of the heroine, the daughter 
, Aurungzebe; betrothed to the yo 


groom she 
a familiar voice, she wakes up with rapture to find 
that the poet of her affection was none other than 
the prince to whom she was betrothed. 


LALLY-TOLLENDAL, or BARON DE TOLLENDAL, a 


French general, born in Romans, in Dauphiné, of 
Trish descent; saw service in Flanders; accom- 
panied Prince Charles to Scotland in 1745, and was 
in 1756 appointed Governor-General of the French 
settlements in India, but being defeated by the 
English he was accused of having betrayed the 
French interests, and executed after two years’ 
imprisonment in the Bastille (1702-1766). 

LLENDAL, MARQ DE, son of the 
preceding ; successfully vindicated the conduct of 
his father, and received back his paternal estates 
that had unjustly been forfeited; supported La 
Fayette (q.v.) at the time of the Revolution, and 
followed his example; was arrested in 1792, but 
escaped to England; returning to France, he sup- 
ported the Bourbon dynasty &t the Restoration ; 
wrote a ‘‘ Defence of the French Emigrants,’ and a 
Life of the Earl of Strafford, Charles I.’s minister 


(1751-1830). 
LAMAIS 


M, Buddhism as professed in Tibet and 
Mongolia, or the worship of Buddha and his Dharma 
(qg.v.); conceived of as incarnated in the Sangha 
(qg.v.) or priesthood, and especially in the Grand 
Lama or Dalai Lama, the chief priest; a kind of 
hero-worship, or at all events saint-worship, long 
since sunk into mere idolatry. 


LAMARCK, JEAN BAPTISTE, a French naturalist, 


born in Bazentin, Picardy; entered the army at 
the age of 17, and after serving in it a short time 
retired and devoted himself to botany; in his 
‘Flora Francaise ’’ (published 1773) adopted a new 
method of classification of plants; in 1774 became 
keeper of what ultimately became the Jardin des 
Plantes, and was professor of Zoology, devoting 
himself particularly to the study of invertebrate 
animals, the fruits of which study appeared in his 
** Histoire Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres ”’ ; 
he held very advanced views on the matter of 
biology, and it was not till the advent of Darwin 
that they were appreciated (1744-1829). 

DE, an eminent Italian 
general and statesman, born in Turin; fell under 
the rebuke of Bismarck for an indjscretion as. a 


diplomatist (1801-1878). 
LAMART 


INE, ALPHONSE MARIE DE, a French 
author, politician, and poet, born in Macon; his 
poetic effusions procured for him admission into 
the French Academy, and in 1834 he entered the 
Chamber of Deputies; his ability as a poet and 
the independent attitude he maintained in the 
Chamber gained for him a popularity, which his 
action in 1848 contributed to increase, but it suffered 
eclipse from the moment he allied himself with 
Ledru-Rollin; after serving in the Provisional 
Government of 1848 @e stood candidate for the 
Presidency, but was defeated, and on the occasion 
of the coup d’etat, he retired into private life; he 
published in 1819 ‘*‘ Méditations Poétiques,” in 1847 
the ‘‘ Histoire de Girondins,’ besides other works, 
including ‘*‘ Voyage en Orient’’; he was “ of the 
second order of poets,’ says Professor Saintsbury, 
**sweet but not strong, elegant but not full; ... 
a sentimentalist and a landscape painter’’ (1790— 


1869). 
LAMB, CHARLES, essayist and critic, born in London, 


and educated at Christ’s Hospital, where he had 
Coleridge for schoolfellow; was for 35 years a 
clerk in the East India Company’s office, on hig 
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t from which he was allowed a pension 


retiremen 
of £450; he made his first appear- 


famous for his witty remarks, to which his stammer- 
ing tongue imparted a special zest; he was never 
married; his affection for his sister Mary, with 
whom he composed “ Tales from Shakespeare,”’ is 
well known, and how in her weakness from insanity 
he tenderly nursed her (1775-1834). 

, HENRY, British artist. Trained as a doctor, 
and serving with the Red Cross in the Great War, 
he drew extensively on his experiences in 
paintings, which are in the New English Art Ciub 
vein. 

LAMBALLE, PRINCESSE DE, a,young widow, the 
devoted friend of Marie Antoinette, born in Turin; 
was for her devotion to the queen one of the victims 
of the September massacres and brutally outraged ; 
“‘she was beautiful, she was good, she had known 
no happiness ’’ (1748-1792). ; 

LAMBERT, JOHANN HEINRICH, German philosopher 
and mathematician; was the successor and rival 
of Leibnitz in both regards, and was patronised by 
Frederick the Gre#t (1728-1777). ; 

LAMBERT, JOHN, one of Cromwell’s officers in the 
Civil War, born in Yorkshire,; served in the successive 
engagements during the war from that of Marston 
Moor onwards, and assisted at the installation of 
Cromwell as Protector, but declined to take the 
oath of allegiance afterwards; on the death of the 
Protector essayed»with other officers to govern the 
country, an attempt which was defeated by Monk, 
and for which he was imprisoned, tried, and banished 
(1619-1683). - 

LAMBETH, part of the SW. quarter of London, and a 
parliamentary borough returning four members; 
abounds in manufactories, contains St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and Lambeth Palace, the official residence 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, with a magnificent 
library_and important historic portrait-gallery. _ 

LAMELLIBRANCHS, a group of molluscs with thin 
shells, such as the oyster, cockle, mussel, &c.; they 
occur abundantly as fossils. 

LAMENNAIS, FELICITE ROBERT DE, a French 
theologian and journalist, born in St. Malo; began 
life as a free-thinker, but by-and-by became a 
Roman Catholic of the extreme ultramontane type ; 
in 1820 went to Rome and was offered a cardinalate, 
but in 1830 his views changed, and he joined Monta- 
lembert and Lacordaire in the conduct of L’ Avenir, a 
journal which advocated religious and _ political 
freedom, on the condemnation of which by the Pope 
he became again a free-thinker and revolutionary ; 

his influence on French literature was great, and 
affected both Michelet and Victor Hugo (1782-1854). 

LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF, one of the poetical books 
of the Old Testament, ascribed to Jeremiah and 
historically connected with his prophecies, written 
apparently After the fall of Jerusalem and in sight 
of its ruins, as lamentation over the general desolation 
in the land connected therewith. 

LAMIA, an ogress in Greek legend who assumed the 
shape of a serpent and fed upon the blood of her 
lovers; the subject of a poem of the name by 


Keats. 

LAMMAS DAY, the first of August, literally ‘‘ the 
loaf-mass”’ day or festival day at the beginning of 
harvest, one of the cross quarter days, Whitsuntide, 
Martinmas, and Candlemas being the other three. 

LAMMERMOORS, a rangeeof hills separating the 
counties of Haddington and Berwick, extending 
from Gala Water to St. Abb’s Head, the Lammer 
Law being 1733 ft. . 

LA METTRIE, JULIAN OFFRAY DE, a French 
physician and materialist, born in St. Malo; bred 
to medicine, served as an army surgeon at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy; his materialistic views were given 
first in a publication entitled ‘‘ D’Histoire Naturelle 
de |’Ame,”” and at length in his “ L’ Homme 

Machine,’’ both in profession of a materialism 80 

gross and offensive, being absolutely atheistic, that 

be was glad to escape for shelter to Berlin under the 

wing of Frederick the Great (1709-1754). 
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LAMOTTE, COMERAIE DM, bore fn Fontelle, in Aube, 
Paris a shifty adventuress a 
qiiet part in the notorious affair of 
ecklace (q.v.), which involved so many 
high people in France in deep disgrace (1756-1791). 

LAMPETER, St. David’s College, in Cardiganshire, a 
Church of England theological co which grants 
degrees in arts and divinity; ated to Oxford 
and Cambridge universities. 

LANARK, county town of Lanarkshire, on the Clyde, 
31 m. SE. of Glasgow; has a cattle-market and 
some weaving industry, and is for parliamentary 
purposes in the Falkirk group of burghs. 

ARKS inland Scottish county occupying 
the Clyde valley, in size the twelfth, but first in 
wealth and population. The middle and south are 
hilly, with such outstanding peaks as Tinto, and are 
adapted for cattle and sheep grazing and for dairy- 
farming. The lower north-western portion is very 
rich in coal and iron, the extensive mining and 
manufacture of which has given rise to matiy busy 
towns, such as Glasgow, Motherwell, Hamilton, 
Coatbridge, and Airdrie; fireclay, shale, and lead 
are also found; the soil is various; comparatively 
little grain is grown; there are large woods. The 
orchards of the river-side have given place mostly 
to market gardens, which the proximity of great 
towns renders profitable. The industries, besides 
iron and coal, are very extensive and varied, and 
include great textile works. 

LANCASHIRE, English county stre 
Cumberland Mountains in the N. the Mersey in * 
the S. along the shores of the Irish Sea; is the 
wealthiest and most populous county, and the 
indentations of the coastline adapt it to be the 
chief outlet westward for English trade, more than 
a third of England’s foreign commerce passing 
through its ports. The country is mostly low, with 
spurs of the Yorkshire hills; it is rich in minerals, 
chiefly coal and iron; its industria] enterprise is 
enormous; nearly half of the cotton manufacture 
of the world is carried on in its towns, besides 
woollen and silk manufacture, the making of 
engineer’s tools, boots, and shoes. The soil is a 
fertile loam, under corn and green crops and old 
pasture. Lancaster is the county town, but the 
largest towns are Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, 
and Blackburn. The northern portion, detached 
by Morecambe Bay, is known as Furness, belongs 
really to the Lake District, and has Barrow-in- 
Furness, with its large shipbuilding concerns, for 
its chief town. Lancashire has long been an 
influential political centre. 

LANCASTER, picturesque town near the mouth of 
the Lune, 50 m. NW. of Manchester, is the county 
town of Lancashire, and manufactures furniture, 
cotton, machinery, and railway plant; the Norman 
castle is now used as the assize court and jail. 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH, educationist, born in South- 
wark, and founder of the Monitorial System; hada 
chequered career, died in poverty (1778-1838). 

LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, one of the Knights of 
the Round Table, famous for his gallantry and his 
amours with Queen Guinevere; was called gof the 
Lake’’ because educated at the court of the Teady of 
the Lake (g¢.v.); he turned hermit in the end, and 
died a holy man. 

LAND LEAGUE, an organisation founded by Michael 
Davitt (¢.v.) in Ireland in 1879 to deal with the land 
question, and suppressed in 1881 as illegal. 

LAND TAXES were first levied in 1690 and were made 
perpetual in 1798. A tax on land values intro- 
duced in the 1909 Budget was not enforced and was 
subsequently repealed. 

LANDAMAN, name given to the chief magistrate in 
certain Swiss cantons, also to the President of the 
Swiss Diet. 

LANDER, RICHARB, African explorer, born in Truro, 
Cornwall; accompanied Clapperton as his servant; 
with his brother J¢hn discovered the lower course 
of the Niger; on the third expedition was wounded 
in a conflict with the natives, and died at Fernando 
Po (1804-1834). 4 

LANDES, sandy plains along the French coast between 
the Garonne and the Pyrenees, covered with heath 
and broom, and in part with forests; they give their 
name to a maritime department. 
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alienations, but,did not affect his literary work ; 

figured first as a poet in “ Gebir” and “ Count 

Julian,” to the admiration of Southey, his friend, 

and De Quincey, and ere long as a writer of prose 

in his, “ Imaginary Conversations,” embracing six 
volumes, on which critics have bestowed unbounded 
praise, Swinburne in particular; he died in Florence 
separated from his family, and dependent on it 
there for six years (1775-1864). 

LAND’S END, a bold promontory of granite rock on 

the SW. coast of Cornwall, with scenery of wild 

grandeur; is the most westerly point of England. 
SEER, SIR EDWIN HENRY, greatest English 
animal-painter, born in London, the son of an 
engraver and writer on art, trained by his father, 
sketched animmls before he was six years old, and 
exhibited in the Royal Academy before thirteen ; in 
his early years he portrayed simply the form and 
colour and movement of animal life, but after his 
twenty-first year he added usually some sentiment 

or idea; elected A.R.A. in 1826, and R.A. in 1830; 

he was knighted in 1850; five years later he won 

a gold medal in Paris; in 1859 he modelled the 

Trafalgar Square lions; after 1861 he suffered from 

mental depression, and declined the Presidency of 

the Royal Academy in 1866 (1802-1873). 

LANDSTURM, the name given to the last reserve in 
the old German army, which was never called out 
except in time of war. 

HING, the name of the Upper House in the 
Danish Parliament. 

LANDWEHR, a military force in Germany and 
Austria held in reserve against a time of war, when 
it was called out to do ordinary military duty. In 
Germany those capable of bearing arms had to 
serve in it five years after completing their seven 
years’ term of regular service. 

LANE, EDWARD M, eminent Arabic scholar, 
born in Hereford; set out for Egypt in 1825; 
studied the language and manners, and returned in 
1828; published in 1836 an ‘“ Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians ”’ ; 
translated in 1840 “The Arabian Nights,’ and 
spent seven years in Egypt preparing an Arabic 
Lexicon, which he had all but finished when he died ; 
it was completed and edited by S. Lane-Poole (1801-— 
1876). 

LANE, SIR WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT, distinguished 
surg@n, founder and president of the New Health 
Society; born in Fort George, N.B.; demon- 
strated the effects of the ‘‘ Lane kinks” in con- 
nection with intestinal stasis; author of manuals 
on surgery and anatomy, and numerous contribu- 
tions to the Press on health topics (1856— ys 

LANFRANC, archbishop of Canterbury, born in Pavia ; 
went to France, entered the monastery of Bec, and 
became prior in 1046, and was afterwards, in 1062, 
elected prior of the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, 
and came over to England with William the Con- 
queror, who appointed him to the archbishopric 
rendered vacant by the deposition of Stigand; he 
was William’s trusted adviser, but his influence 
declined under Rufus; d. 1089. 

LANFREY, PIERRE, historian, born in Chambéry ; 
wrote an elaborate History 8f Napoleon to, it is 
— the irreparable damage of its hero (1828- 

77). 

LANG, ANDREW, a versatile writer, born in Selkirk; 
distinguished himself in various departments of 
literary work, as a poet, a folk-lorist, a writer of 
fancy tales, a biographer, and a critic; he composed 
“ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France,” “ Ballads in 


LANSDOWNE 


Blue China,” translated Homer into musical prose. 
and wrote the Lives of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
John Gibson Lockhart; he began his literary career 
as a journalist, and his assiduity as a writer never 
relaxed (1844-1912). . 

LANG, MOST REV. COSMO GORDON, British divine. 
Of Scottish birth, he became a canon of St. Paul’s 
in 1901, was bishop of, Stepney from 1901 to 1908, 
and in the latter year was made archbishop of 
York; on the resignation of Dr. Davidson in 1928 
he was translated to Canterbury (1864- . 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH, German philosopher, born near 
Solingen, son of the following ; became professor at 
Marburg; wrote a “ History of Materialism” of 
great value (1828-1875). 

GE, JOHANN PETER, a German theologian, born 
near Elberfeld; became professor at Bonn; his 
works are numerous, but he is best known by his “‘ Life 
of Christ”? and Riis “‘ Christian Dogmatic ”’ (1802- 


1884). 

LANGHORNE, JOHN, an English divine and poet, 
born in Kirkby Stephen; was a prebend of Wells 
Cathedral; wrote a poem entitled “‘ Genius and 
Virtue,” and executed with a brother a translation 
of Plutarch’s Lives (1735-1779). 

GLAND, or LANGLEY, WILLIAM, the presumed 
author of ‘‘ The Vision of Piers @lowman,”’ wholived 
in the 14th century ; was born in Malvern and eked 
out a poor existence as a clerk in London by singing 
masses for the dead. 

LANGRES, a French town, strongly fortified, near the 
sources of the Marne, rich in antiquities, and one 
of the oldest towns in France: has manufactures 
and a considerable trade. ° 

LANGTON, STEPHEN. archbishop of Canterbury, 
born in England, but educated in France; a man 
of ability and scholarly attainments; in 1206 
visited Rome, was made Cardinal by Innocent III., 
presented to the archbishopric, and consecrated at 
Viterbo in 1207; King John refused to acknowledge 
him, and the kingdom was put under an interdict, 
a quarrel which it took five years to settle; estab- 
lished in the primacy, the prelate took up a con- 
stitutional position, and mediated between the 
king and the barons, to the advancement of political 
er 4 ; was the first to sign Magna Charta; 

me | 4 

LANGUEDOC, a province in the §S. of France, annexed 
to the French crown in 1361, and now divided into 
nine departments; borders on the Rhéne. 

LANIER, SIDNEY, American musician, poet, and 
soldier. He fought for the South in the Civil War; 
showed considerable originality in his verse; 
ke *“*The Science of English Verse”? (1842- 

LANKA, name given to Ceylon in the Hindu 
mythology. 

LANKESTER, SIR EDWIN RAY, British scientist, 
carried out much research and wrote many treatises 
on all aspects of biological science; his writings 
include both technical and popular works ; president 
of the British Association at York, 4906; a great 
authority on all branches of natural history and 
biology ; he is best known for his work on bacteria 
(1847-1929). 

LANNES, JEAN, DUC DE MONTEBELLO, marshal 
of France, born in Lectoure; was much esteemed 
by Napoleon, whom he zealously supported; went 
with him to Egypt, was with him at Marengo, 
distinguished himself at Austerlitz and in Spain, 
and fell mortally wounded at Essling (1769-1809). 

LANSDOWNE, HENRY, THIRD MARQUIS OF, 
Liberal politician, born in London; educated at 
Edinburgh and Cambridge; sat in the Commons 
as member for Calne from 1801 and for Cambridge 
from 1806, and succeeded to the peerage in 1809; 
on the accession of the Liberals to power he joined 
the Cabinet of Canning, presided at the Foreign 
Office in Goderich’s administration, became President 
of the Council under Lord Grey in 1830, and, twice 
refusing the Premiership, was a member of every 
Liberal Government till 1858, when he retired from 
public life; he was the trusted adviser of his party, 
and friend of Queen Victoria till his death (1780-1863). 

LANSDOWNE, HENRY, FIFTH MARQUIS OF, Liberal 
statesman, grandson of the above, educated at 
Oxford ; succeeded to the peerage in 1866, and held 
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often tn Libera} Gqvarnmente, Lord of the Treasury 

1868-1872, Under-Secretary for War 1872-1874, and 

Under-Secretary for India 1880; he was Governor- 

General of Canada 1883-1888, and Viceroy of India 

1888-1894; in 1895 he joined Lord Salisbury’s 

ministry as a Liberal-Unionist, becoming Secretary 

for War; 5 3 1900 to 1905 he was Foreign Secre- 
tary, and in 1915 joined the first Coalition Govern- 

ment for a year; in 1917 he was prominent as a 

peace advocate (1845-1927). 

LA, a stout lamp-iron at the corner of 

a street in Paris, used by the mob for extemporised 

executions during the Revolution by lynch law. 

.NTHANUM, a rare earth metal discovered in 1839; 

it is attacked by water, with the evolution of 
hydrogen. 

LAOCOON, a priest of Apollo, in Troy, who having 
offended the god by, for one thing, advising the 
Trojans not to admit the wooden horse of the 
Greeks within the walls, was, with his two sons, 
while engaged in sacrificing to Poseidon, strangled 
to death in the coils of two enormous serpents sent 
to kill him, a subject which is the theme of one of 
the grandest relics of ancient sculpture now in 
existence, and preserved in the Vatican. 

LAODAMIA, a Grecian lady, who accompanied her 
husband to the Tfojan War, and who, on his death 
on the field, begged the gods to restore him to her 
for three hours, a prayer which was granted, but 
with the result that at the end of the time she died 
= him and accompanied him on his return to 

ades. 

LAODICEA. Eight ancient cities bore this name; 
the chief, situate@, on the Lycus, in Phrygia, lay on 
the way between Ionia and the Euphrates; was a 
city of great commerce and wealth, the seat of 
schools of art, science, medicine, and philosophy, 
and of an early Christian bishopric; though the 
Church was stigmatised in the Revelation, two 
councils assembled here in A.D. 363 and 476, the 
former of which influenced the determination of 
the canon of both Testaments; the city, destroyed 
by the Mohammedan invasions, is now in ruins. 

LAOMEDON, the founder of Troy, who persuaded 
Apollo and Neptune to assist him in building the 
walls, but refused the recompense when the work 
was finished, in consequence of which the latter 
sent a monster to ravage the country, which could 
be propitiated only by the annual sacrifice to it of 
a young maid, till one year the lot fell on Hermione, 
the king’s daughter, when Hercules, persuaded by 
the king, slew the monster and delivered the maiden. 

LAOTZE, (i.e. the old Philosopher), a Chinese sage, 
born in the province of Ho-nan about 565 B.c., 
a contemporary of Confucius, who wrote the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Tao-te-King,’’ canon, that is, of the Tao, 
or divine reason, and of virtue, one—and deservedly 
so on account of its high ethics—of the sacred books 
of China; he was the founder of Taoism, one of the 
three principal religions of China, Confucianism and 
Buddhism being the other two, although his 
followers, fhe Tao-sze, as they are called, are now 
degenerated into a set of jugglers. 

LA PEROUSE, JEAN FRANCOIS, COMTE DE, a cele- 
brated French navigator, born pear Albi, in 
Languedoc; after distinguished services in the 
navy was in 1782 sent with two frigates on a voyage 
of discovery by Louis XVI.; he explored the coasts 
of California and Macao and touched upon some 
Chinese and other eastern ports, after which he 
proceeded to Australia, only to_find an English 
settlement already established at Botany Bay; the 
fate of his expedition rémained a mystery until 
1827, when some relics of it were discovered in a 
Pacific island (1741-1788). 

LAPITHZ, a race inhabiting the mountains of 
Thessaly ; subject to Perithous, who, on the occasion 
of his marriage with Hippodamia, invited his kinsfolk 
the Centaurs to the feast, but these, under intoxica- 
tion from the wine, attempting to carry off the 
bride and other women, were set on by the Lapithsz 
and, after a bloody struggle, overpowered. 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON, MARQUIS DE, a cele- 
brated French mathematician, born in Beaumont- 
en-Auge, Normandy; the son of a farmer; after 
teaching in his native place went to Paris (1767), 
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the Acadiana des — 
Sciences in 1785, he attained JS ee 
mathematic and I ual to 
Newton's; his ‘ Three ted the 
stability of the solar system ; +“ onstrated maby 
treatises on lunar and planetary prob electricity, 
magnetism and a Nebular hypothesis ; * Méca- 


nique Céleste ”’ is unrivalled in that class of work ; 
surviving the Revolution, he became implicated 
in politics without success or credit; he received 
his marquisate from Louis XVIII. in 1817, when 
he became President of the French Academy 
‘Lagrange (g.v.) has proved that on Newton’ 
theory of gravitation the planetary system would 
endure for ever; Laplace, stil} more cunningly, 
even guessed that it could not have been made on 
any other scheme ”’ (1749-1827). 

LAPLAND, a stretch of country in the N. of Europe, 
between the Atlantic and the White Sea; ig divided 
between Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 
Its climate is very severe; mountainous in the W., 
it becomes more level in the E., where are many 
marshes, lakes, and rivers; the summer is never 
dark, and there are six to eight weeks of winter 
never light. The Lapps are closely allied to the Finns, 
small of stature, thick lipped, and with small piercing 
eyes; proverbially uncleanly, not very intelligent, 
are good-natured, but untruthful and parsimonious ; 
nominally Christian, but very superstitious; they 
are kindly treated by both Norwey and Sweden.» 
The mountain Lapps are nomads, whose wealth 
consists of herds of reindeer, which supply nearly all 
their wants. The sea Lapps live by The 
= st and river Lapps, originally nomads, have 

opted a settled life, domesticated their reindeer, 
ene taken to hunting and fishing. 

LA PLATA, a city, founded in 1884 as capital of 
the prov. of Buenos Ayres, 30 m. SE. of Buenos 
Ayres city; rapidly built, it has continued to grow, 
and has now some handsome buildings, a college, 
and cotton and woollen manufactures; a canal 
connects it with the La Plata River. 

LA PLATA RIVER, a broad estuary in South America, 
from 28 to 140 m. broad and 200 m. long, with 
Uruguay on the N. and the Argentine Republic 
on the §8., through which the Uruguay and Parana 
rivers pour into the Atlantic; it is much exposed 
to storms; its best harbour is at Monte Video. 

oa ten — given to apostates in the early Christian 

urch. 

LAPUTA, a flying island inhabited by speculative 
philosophers, visited by Gulliver in his ‘* Travels,” 
who, when their minds began to be too much 
absorbed in their studies, were wakened up by a set 
of attendants called “‘ Flappers’’ armed with dried 
bladders full of small pebbles or “dried peas” 
attached to the end of a stick, with which they 
struck them gently about the mouth and ears. 

LARDNER, NATHANIEL, an English divine, ecclesi- 
astically a Presbyterian, but theologically a Unitarian, 
author of ‘‘ Credibility of the Gospel History ’”’ and 
“‘ Jewish and Heathen Testimonies”’ in favour of 
Christianity (1684-1768). e 

LARES, household deities of the Romans; originally 
deified ancestors of the families whose family life 
they protected, and images of whom were kept in 
some shrine in the house near the hearth. Besides 
these domestic jares, there were public lares, who 
were protectors of the whole community. Both 
classes were objects of worship. 

A, the capital of Thessaly, in Greece; stands 
in a sandy plain; is the seat of a Greek archbishop; 
has mosques as well as churches. 

LARMOR, SIR JOSEPH, British physicist and 
mathematician, professor at Cambridge, and 
secretary of the Rgyal Society ; has written much on 
theoretical physics and mathematical subjects 


(1857-— ). 

LA ROCHEFOUCAUIM, FRANCOIS, DUC DE, a great 
maxim writer, member of a French family of 
Angoumois, born in Paris; played a conspicuous 
part in the war of the Fronde; was present at 
several engagements, and was wounded twice over, 
and retired at length in shattered health; he 
passed the rest of his days at court, where he enjoyed 
the society of the most distinguished ladies of the 
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time; his “‘ Maxims” appeared in 1665, and were 
immediately appreciated; they bear one and all 
ethical su and are the fruit of a life of 


varied commerce with the race (1613- 


- pee COMTE Log . A 
royalist ; 

Vendée having in 1792 risen in oe cause, he 
placed himself at the head of them, and after gaining 
six victories was killed fighting in single combat 


while defending Nouaillé (1772-1794). 
LAROUSSE, 


a celebrated French gram- 
marian and lexicographer; best known by his 
“Grand Dictionnaire Universel du xix™® Siécle ”’ 
(1817-1875). 

, DO QUE JEAN, BARON, a celebrated 
military surgeon; distinguished for the organisa- 
tion he instituted of the “ flying ambulance” for 
the care of the wounded in battle; accompanied 
Napojeon to Egypt; served in the Russian cam- 
paign ; was wounded and taken prisoner at Waterloo; 
wrote treatises on army surgery (1766-1842). 

LA SALLE, ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE, a French 
explorer, born in Rouen; set out from Canada and 
explored the North American continent along the 
course of the Mississippi as far as the Gulf of Mexico, 
planting the French flag at what he thought was, 
but was not, the mouth of the river ; was assassinated 
by one of his retinue in the end (1643-1687). 

LASCARS, East Indians serving as seamen on board 
British vesselg, who have proved very tractable and 
make excellent sailors; they are mostly Moham- 
medans. 

LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE, an eminent Greek scholar, 
born in Phrygia; on the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 came with his brother John to Italy, pub- 
lished a Greek grammar, opened a school at Rome 
and Naples for Greek and Rhetoric, and did much to 
propagate in Italy a taste for Hellenic literature 
(1445-1493). 

LAS CASAS, BARTOLOMEO DA, a celebrated Spanish 
priest, surnamed the Apostle of the Indians, born 
in Seville; visited the West Indies early under 
Columbus; took a deep interest in the natives; 
was grieved to see the usage they were subjected 
to there, as well as elsewhere, under the rule of 
Spain, and spent his life in persuading his country- 
men to adopt a more lenient and humane treat- 
ment; crossed the ocean twelve times on their 
behalf; was made Bishop of Chiapa, in Mexico, in 
1554; died in Madrid, leaving behind him a valuable 
History of the Indies (1474-1566). 

LAS CASES, EMMANUEL, COMTE DE, French 
historiographer; became attached to Napoleon 
and accompanied him to St. Helena, and after his 
death published his ‘** Memorial of St. Helena,’’ with 
an account of Napoleon’s life and the treatment 
he was subjected to there (1766-1842). 

LASCO, JOHANNES, a Protestant Reformer, born in 
Poland; studied at Rome and Bologna, and entered 
holy orders; became acquainted with Erasmus at 
Basel, and joined the Reformation movement; 
settled at Emden; accepted an invitation from 
Craamer to London, and ministered to a Protestant 
congregation there, but left it on the accession of 
Mary, and in 1556 returned to Poland and con- 
tributed largely to the movement already begun 
there (1490-1560). 

LAS PALMAS, the capital of the Canary Islands, on 
the NE. of the Grand Canary, the second largest 
of the group; is the seat of the government, and a 
health resort. 

LASSALLE, FERDINAND, founder of Socialism in 
Germany, born in Breslau, of Jewish parents; 
attended the universities of Breslau and Berlin; 
became a disciple of Hegel; took part in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and was sent to prison for six months; 
in 1861 his “‘ System of Acqifired Rights ’”’ started 
an agitation of labour against capital, and he was 
again thrown into prison; @n his release founded 
an association to secure universal suffrage and 
other reforms; returning to Switzerland he con- 
ceived a passionate affection for a lady betrothed 

to a noble whom she was compelled to marry, and 
whom he challenged, but by whom he was mortally 
wounded in a duel (1825-1864). 

LASSELL, , astronomer, born in Bolton, 
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discovered the satellite of Neptune, and the eighth 
satellite of Saturn, in bservatory which he 
built, with instruments of his own construction 


ah oO 

(1799-1880). 

’ , eminent Orientalist, Born in 
Bergen; studied Pali with Burnouf in Paris; 
became professor of Indian Languages and Litera- 
ture in Bonn; contributed largely to our knowledge 
of cuneiform inscriptiéns, and wrote, among other 
works, an epoch-making work entitled ‘‘ Indische 
Altertumskunde ”’ (1800-1878). 

LATAKIA, a seaport on the coast of Syria; exports 
a tobacco of a fine quality, to which it gives name. 
LATEEN SAIL, a triangular sail common to boats 
on nk, Mecieumenean. the term being a corruption 

ro) 3 

LATENT HEAT, the heat used in changing a substance 
from solid to liquid (latent heat of fusion) or from 
liquid to vapoure(latent heat of vaporisation). 

LAT » the palace, originally a basilica, built 
by Constantine in Rome about 333, the residence 
of the Pope till 1308; from it no fewer than five 
(£cumenical Councils receive their names as held 
in it, namely, those of 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, and 
1518; the church, called the Church of St. John 
Lateran, is the cathedral church of Rome. 

LATERAN TREATY, the agreement signed in 1929 
between Pope Pius XI. and the Italian government, 
giving the Papacy sovereign rights over an area of 
about 1 sq. m. known as the Vatican City (q.v.). 
The right of the Pope to send diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad was recognised. 

LATERITE, a reddish-brown clay, rich in iron oxides, 
covering large areas in Southern India and elsewhere. 

LATHAM, ROBERT GORDOSM, ethnologist and 
philologist, born at  Billingborough Vicarage, 
Lincolnshire, graduated at Cambridge 1832, and 
became Fellow of King’s College; qualifying in 
medicine, he held appointments in the London 
hospitals, but meanwhile was attracted to philology 
and ethnology, and was appointed professor of 
English Language and Literature in University 
College, London, 1839, and director of the ethno- 
logical department of the Crystal Palace, 1852; in 
1862 he affirmed, against the most weighty authori- 
ties, that the Aryan stock is originally European, 
not Asian, a view which has since found favour; he 
published his ‘‘ English Language’’ in 1841, and 
*“‘ The Natural History of the Varieties of Mankind ”’ 
in 1850, and was pensioned in 1863 (1812-1888). 

LATIMER, HUGH, bishop of Worcester, born near 
Leicester; studied at Cambridge, and entered the 
Church, but soon adopted the Reformed doctrines, 
gained the favour of Henry VIII. by approving of 
his divorce, and was appointed bishop; by his 
labours in Worcester as a preacher of the Reformed 
faith he lost the royal favour, and was twice com- 
mitted to the Tower for his obstinacy, he the while 
resigning his appointment; under Edward VI. his 
zeal as a preacher had full scope, but under Mary 
his mouth was gagged, and_he was burnt at the 
stake with Ridley, opposite Balliol College, Oxford 
(1490-1555). © 

LATIN UNION, a convention in 1865, between France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece, to establish 
an international monetary standard. 

LATINUS, king of the Laurentians, in Latium, who, 
according to Virgil, opposed the landing of Atneas, 
but subsequently gave him his daughter Lavinia 
in marriage. 

LATITUDINARIANS, the name given to a body of 
theologians belonging to the Church of England 
who, at the end of the 17th century, sought, in the 
interest of religion, te affiliate the dogmas of the 
Church with the principles of philosophy as grounded 
on reason; they were mostly of the school of Plato, 
= among their leaders were Cudworth and Henry 

ore. 

LATIUM, a province of ancient Italy. extending from 
the Tiber to the Mediterranean; inhabited by a 
people known as Latins, whose colony at Rome later 
headed the Latin League 

LATONA, the Latin name for Greek Leto (g.v.). 

LATOUR D’AUVERGNE, CORRET DE, a French 
grenadier, born in Brittany; celebrated for his 
intrepidity and his _ self-sacrificing patriotism ; 
distinguished himself in the wars of the Revolu- 
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tion; would ecnen? 2 no promotion, and declined 
oren the title of “* net Gaenadier Of the Republic ” 
Bonaparte wished to confer on him, but by 


which he is known to posterity (1743-1800). 
LATREILLE, PIERRE ANDRE, French naturalist, 
born in Brives, in Corréze; one of the founders of 

the science of Entomology : succeeded as 

protesior in Natural History in the Jardin des 

aaa wrote several works on etomology (1762- 
LATRIA, the name given in Catholic theology to the 

worship of God, as distinguished from Dulia (¢.v.), 

the name for the worship of saints. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS. See MORMONS. 

LATVIA, a Baltic republic at the eastern and southern 
shores of the Gulf of Riga, until 1918 part of Russia. 

It has an area of 41,000 sq. m., with many lakes and 

marshes ; agriculture and dairy-farming are the 

chief industries ; fishing is also @urried on, and flax, 
timber, butter, paper, and glass are exported ; the 
republic is democratically governed, with universal 


LAUD, WILLIAM, archbishop of Canterbury, born 
in Reading, son of a clothier; studied at and became 
a Fellow of St. John’s College,;Oxford; was ordained 
in 1601; early gave evidence of his High-Church 
proclivities and hig hostility to the Puritans, whom 
for their disdain of forms he regarded as the sub- 
verters of the Church; he rose by a succession of 
preferments, archdeaconship of Huntingdon one of 
them, to the Primacy, but declined the offer of a 
cardinal’s hat at the hands of the Pope, and became 
with Strafford a chief adviser of the unfortunate 
Charles I.; his advice did not help the king out of 
his troubles, an@ his obstinate, narrow-minded 
pedantry brought his own head to the block; he 
was beheaded for treason on Tower Hill, Jan. 10, 
1645 (1573-1645). 

UDANUM an alcoholic solution of opium, which 
contains the alkaloids morphine and narcotine. 

LAUDER, SIR HARRY MACLENNAN, Scottish 
comedian. After working as a miner he took to 
the stage as an amateur, and made his professional 
début in London in 1900, afterwards touring the 
world; he was knighted in 1920 (1870- ): 

LAUDER, SIR THOMAS DICK, Scottish historical 
author, born in Fountainhall; wrote learnedly on 
topographical and antiquarian subjects and pub- 
Neamt a novel, ‘‘ The Wolf of Badenoch” (1784- 

LAUDERDALE, JOHN MAITLAND, DUKE OF, 
Scottish Secretary under Charles II., professed 
Covenanting sympathies in his youth, and attended 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines as a Com- 
missioner for Scotland, 1648; succeeding to the 
earldom in 1645, he toined the Royalists in the 
Civil War, was made prisoner at Worcester, 1651, 
and confined for nine years; receiving his Scottish 
office at the Restoration he devoted himself to 
establishing by every means the absolute power of 
the king in Church and State; his measures were 
responsible for the rising of 1666 and in part for that 
of 1677; bitt he made the Episcopal Church quite 
subservient; appointed to the Privy Council, he 
sat in the ‘‘ Cabal’’ ministry, was made duke in 
1672, and in spite of intrigues and an attempt to 
censure him in the Commons, remained in power 
till 1680; he was shrewd, clever, witty, sensual, and 
unscrupulous; then and still hated in Scotland for 
his severity against the Covenanters (1616-1682). 

LAUENBURG, a duchy of N. Germany, between 
tae and Mecklenburg, was annexed to Prussia 

n 1876. 

LAUGHING GAS. See NITROUS OXIDE. 

LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER, a name _ given to 
Democritos of Abdera for a certain flippancy he 
showed. 

LAUNCESTON, (1) town in Cornwall, with ruins of 
historic castle; was the scene of much fighting 
between Cavaliers and Roundheads; gave its name 
to (2) town in Tasmania, on the Tamar, the chief 
port and market in the N., carrying on a good trade 
with Australian ports, and serving as a summer 
resort to Melbourne. 

LAURA, a young Avignonese married lady, for whom 
Petrarch conceived a Platonic affection, and who 
exercised a lifelong influence over him if not to be 


LAW 
identified with the above, a fictitious character 


created by the Bt original 

LAUREA PO cristpally an officer of the royal 
household whose business it was to a gg in an 
ode any joyous occasion connected wit. B vorety, 
honour as S.J son eEn Ss : ty on a s it 4 Ber 

onour Wi TOY: on an eminent poe 
de SAMUEL painter, born in 
aad Sie To many of hare — are in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London de ea 

LAURIER, SIR WILFRED, Premier of Canada, 1896— 
1911, and the first French- Canadian to attain that 
honour, born in St. Lin; bred for the bar, soon rose 
to the top of his profession ; elected in 1871 as a 
Liberal to the Quebec Provincial Assembly, where 
he came at once to the front, apd elected in 1874 
to the Federal Assembly, he e distinguished 
as “‘ the silver-tongued Laurier,” and as the Liberal 
leader (1841-1919). 

LAUSANNE, a picturesque town on the slopes of the 
Jura, 1 m.from the N. shore of Lake Geneva; is the 
capital of the Swiss canton of Vaud; noted for its 
educational institutions and museums, and for its 
magnificent Protestant cathedral; it has little 
industry, but considerable trade, and is a favourite 
tourist resort; here took place the disputation 
between Calvin, Farel, and Viret, and here Gibbon 
wrote the “‘ Decline and Fall.” é 

LAVA, a general term for all rocks originating in 
molten streams from volcanoes, includes traps, 
basalts, pumice, and obsidians; tke surface of a 
lava stream cools and hardens quickly, presenting a 
cellulose structure, while below the heat is retained 
much longer and the rock when cooled is compact 
and columnar or crystalline; the largest recorded 
lava flow was from Skaptar Jékul, Iceland, in 1783. 

LAVALETTE, COUNT DE, French general, born in 
Paris; condemned to death after the Restoration 
as an accomplice of Napoleon, he was saved from 
death by the deyotion of his wife, who was found 
in the prison instead of him on the morning appointed 
for his execution (1769-1830). 

LA VALLIERE, DUCHESSE DE, a fascinating woman, 
born in Tours, who became the mistress of Louis 
XIV.; supplanted by Madame de Montespan, she 
became a Carmelite nun in 1674 in the Carmelite 
nunnery in Paris, and continued doing penance 
there as would seem till her death (1644-1710). 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR, German clergyman, 
a mystic thinker and writer on physiognomy, born 
in Zurich; wrote ‘‘ Outlooks to Eternity,’’ and a 
work on physiognomy, or the art of judging of 
character from the features of the face (1741-1801). 

LAVERY, SIR JOHN, British artist. Born in Belfast, 
he studied in Glasgow, London, and Paris, and sold 
pictures in Whistlerian vein to galleries all over the 
world; famous for his portraits; he was knighted 
in 1918 and was made an R.A. in 1921 (1856- ). 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT, one of the founders 
of modern chemistry, born in Paris; to prosecute 
his researches accepted the post of farmer-general 
in 1769, introduced in 1776 improvements in manu- 
facturing gunpowder, discovered the composition 
of the air and the nature of oxygen, and overthrew 
the phlogistic doctrine, applied the principles of 
chemistry to agriculture, and indicated the presence 
and action of these principles in various other 
branches of science; called to account for his 
actions as farmer-yeneral, one in particular, “ putting 
water in the tobacco,”’ and condemned to the guillo- 
tine, where he suffered death, although he begged 
for a fortnight’s respite to finish some experiments 
(1743-1794). 

LAW, ANDREW BONAR, British politician. The son 
of a Canadian Presbyterian minister, he went to 
Scotland early in life, was for some years in business 
in Glasgow, and ip 1900 entered Parliament as a 
Conservative for at city. In 1v02 he became 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, and 
in 1911 succeeded Walfour as leader of the party ; 
he became Colonial Secretary in the 1915 Coalition, 
declined the Premiership the following year and 
served under Lloyd George as leader of the House 
of Commons, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
later Lord Privy Seal. He was at the Peace Con- 
ference of 1919, and resigned on health grounds in 
1921. In 1922 he led the Conservative party out 


LAW 
of the Coalition and, being successful at the 
fil shortly before. his po ny - CI 


LAW. JOHN. anancier and speculator of 
smith and. banker, born in Edinburgh : —. ae 
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to Amsterdam, where 
finance ; came to Scotland with financial 


iam started a private bank in 

the success of which induced the Regent 
Orleans in 1713 to institute the “ Royal Bank of 
France,” with Law as director; next year he 
floated the “ Mississippi Scheme” for the settle- 
ment of Louisiana, but after a show of success the 
scheme proved a bubble; he had to fly to Brussels, 
his property being confiscated; he died at Venice, 
poor, but scheming to the end (1671-1729). 

WwW, author of “A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life,” born in Kingscliffe, North- 
amptonshire, son of a grocer; entered Cambridge 
in 1705; became a Fellow, and took orders in 1711; 
became associated with the family of the elder 
Gibbon, father of the historian, in 1727, and spent 
ten years with them as tutor, friend, and spiritual 
director; in 1740 he retired to Kingscliffe, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in seclusion, 
shared by Miss Hester Gibbon, the historian’s aunt, 
and Mrs. Hutcheson, a widow of means, occupying 
themselves much with charitable schemes; Law 
was an able theologian and dialectician, and an 
exponent of German mysticism; his writings 
contributed greatly to the evangelical revival 
(1686-1761). 

LAW COURTS, a building in the Strand, London, 
occupied by the Supreme Court of Judicature; it 
was erected from 1874 to 1882 at a cost of £1,000,000, 
on the design of G. E. Street and Sir A. Blomfield. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN, LORD, the “ Saviour of India,” 
born of Irish parentage in Richmond, Yorkshire ; 
entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1829, and on 
the annexation of the Punjab was appointed Com- 
missioner and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor; 
by his justice and the reforms he carried through 
he so won the esteem of the Sikhs that at the 
Mutiny he was able to disarm the Punjab mutineers, 
raise 59,000 men, and capture Delhi; returning to 
England, he received a pension of £1000 a year, was 
made successively baronet and Privy Councillor, 
and sent out again as Governor-General of India 
in 1863; his rule was characterised by wise policy 
and sound finance; he disapproved of English 
interference in Afghan affairs; he was raised to the 
peerage in 1869 (1811-1879). 

LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY, elder brother of preceding, 
born in Richmond, Yorks; joined Indian army, 
fought in Burmese Afghan, and Sikh wars, and was 
administrator of Punjab; withstood the mutineers’ 
attack on the Residency at Lucknow in 1857, dying 
bef@e relief came (1806-1857). 

LAWRENCE, SIR THOMAS, portrait-painter, born in 
Bristol; rose to fame at an early age, becoming 
R.A. at 26; painted most of the celebrities of his 
day (1769-1830). 

LAWRENCE, THOMAS EDWARD, British scholar and 
soldier, who became the ‘“‘uncrowned King of 
Arabia.”” He specialised in Oriental languages at 
Oxford, spent years in Arabia, and as Col. Lawrence 
went to the aid of King Hussein of the Hedjaz in 
1916, organised the Arab army,and led it against 
the Turks. In 1925 he adopted the name Shaw and 
— _ Royal Air Force as an aircraftsman 

LAWRENCE, ST., a deacon of he Church at Rome, 
who suffered martyrdom in the time of Valerian, 
258, by being broiled on @® gridiron, which he is 
represented in Christian art as holding in his hand, 

LAY BROTHER, a member of a monastery under the 
three monastic vows, but not in holy orders. 

LAYAMON, early English poet who flourished in the 
12th century, and was by his own account priest 
near Bewdley, on the Severn; was author of a long 
poem or chronicle of 32,250 lines called ‘“ Brut 


LEBLANC 


d’Angleterre,” translated from Wace, which is of 
interest as showing how Anglo-Saxon passed into 


Eng of Chaucer. 
LAYARD, SIR A HENRY, English traveller 
and di tist, born in Paris; spent his koyhood 


ploma 

in Italy, and studied law in London; between 1845 
and 1847 he conducted excavations at the ruins of 
Nineveh, securing , i. British Museum 
famous specimens of ian art, and on his return 
published works on “ Nineveh and its Remains 
and ** Monuments of Nineveh”; he received the 
freedom of London, Oxford gave him D.C.L., and 
Aberdeen University chose him for Lord Rector; 
entering Parliament in 1852, he sat for Aylesbury 
and for Southwark, and was Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, 1861-1866 ; in 1869 he was sent as 
ambassador to Madrid, and from 1877 till 1880 
represented England at Constantinople, where his 
philo-Turkish sygapathies provoked much comment ; 
he was a noted linguist (1817-1894). é 

LAZZARONI, an indolent class of waifs under a chief 
who used to lounge about Naples, and proved 
formidable in periods of revolution; they subsisted 
partly by service as messengers, porters, &c., and 
partly as beggars. 

LEAD, a metallic element in great demand for a 
variety of industrial purposes; it is produced by 
the reduction of the mineral galena; lead appears 
to be the final stage in the series of changes which 
radioactive substances undergo. 

LRA. rt AND COVENANT, SOLEMN. See COVE- 

LEAGUE, THE, especially a coalition organised in 
1576 by the Duke of Guise to suppress the Reformed 
religion in France by denyin® civil and religious 
liberty to the Huguenots, and particularly to prevent 
the accession of Henry IV. as a Protestant to the 


throne. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, an international body repre- 
sentative of almost the whole world, except the 
U.S.A. and Russia. Its covenant was incorporated 
in the Treaty of Versailles, and it first met at 
Geneva in 1920. Governed by an Assembly, which 
in turn elects a Council, the League seeks to further 
peace and disarmament. 

LEAMINGTON, a fashionable Warwickshire watering- 
place of modern date on the Leam, 15 m. SE. of 
Birmingham. It has chalybeate, saline, and 
sulphurous springs, to which visitors have gathered 
since the end of the 18th century; brewing and 
kitchen-range making are carried on. 

LEANDER. See HERO. 

LEANING TOWER, especially a campanile of white 
marble at Pisa, in Italy, 178 ft. in height, which 
leans 14 ft. off the perpendicular. 

YEAR, the system by which the difference 
between the Calendar Year of 365 days and the 
Equinoctial Year of 8365°2422 days is made up. 
Every fourth year is a Leap Year and has 366 days, 
the extra one being Feb. 29; but the last year of 
a century is not a Leap Year unless its number is 
divisible by 400, e.g. 1900 was not, but 2000 will 
vane The system was started by P8pe Gregory in 

LEAR, a legendary British king, the hero of one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, the victim of the unnatural 
conduct of two of his daughters. 

LEAR, EDWARD, English painter, and author of 
** Book of Nonsense,’ composed for the grand- 
children of the Earl of Derby in 1846, and after of 
**More Nonsense Rhymes,” which were widely 
popular with young people; painted landscapes in 
Greece and Asia Minor (1812-1888). 

LEATHER-STOCKING, ®the nickname of Natty 
Bumpo, a character in Fenimore Cooper’s novel the 
** Pioneers,”’ a romance of American wild west life. 

LEBANON (i.e. ‘“‘ the White Mountain ’’), a range on 
the northern border of Palestine, which rises to a 
height of 10,000 ft., and is divided into two by a 
valley, the ancient Coele-Syria, which the Leontes 
and Orontes water, the eastern range being called 
Anti-Lebanon. 

LEBLANC, NICHOLAS, French chemist, inventor of 
the process for the manufacture of soda from 
common salt; his method was used extensively, 
until superseded by the ammonia-soda process, 
invented by Solvay (q¢.v.) (1742-1806). 


LE BRUN, CHARLEA, a celebrated French painter, 

born in Paris; studied in Rome, settled in Paris, 
and was patronised by Colbert; exercised for about 
40 years a great influence on the art of the period ; 
he rated Versailles and the Louvre, but with 


the death of his patron sank into obscurity until he 


died (1619-1690). 

LE CA U, town in the department of the Nord, 
France, 15 m. from CamBrai, on the River Selle. 
Captured by the Germans in August, 1914, it was 
not recaptured by British troops till October, 1918. 
Gen. Smith-Dorrien was criticised for forcing the 
battle of 1914. 

LECHLER, GOTTHARD VICTOR, theologian, born in 
Wirtemberg; was professor at Leipzig; wrote 
“* History of Deism,” ‘* Life of Wiclif,”” and “* Apos- 
tolic and Post-Apostolic Times ”’ (1811-1888). 

KY, WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE, historian, 
born near Dublin; representedeDublin University 
in Parliament; was the author of “ Leaders of 
Public Opinion,” 1861; ‘‘ The Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,’’ 1865; the 
** History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne,” 1869; and the “ History of the 
Highteenth Century,” 1878-1890 (1838-1903). 

LECLAIRE, EDME-JEAN, French economist, and 
experimentalist in ¢he matter of the union of capital 
and labour; adopted the system of profit-sharing 
in 1842, with important results (1801-1872). 

LE CLERC, JOHN, otherwise Johannes Clericus, liberal 
Swiss theologian and controversialist, born in 
Geneva; studied philosophy and theology there, 
and at Paris and London; became professor in the 
Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam in 1684, but 
lost his speech in 1728; his voluminous writings 
include commentaries on the whole Bible, which 
contained opinions on the authorship and com- 
position of the Pentateuch, and the inspiration of 
the wisdom books, then startling, but since much in 
favour (1657-1736). 

LECOCQ, ALEXANDRE CHARLES, French composer ; 
produced a number of light operas, of which “‘ La 
Fille de Madame Angot” is the best known 
(1832-1918). 

LECONTE DE ‘LISLE, a French poet, a Creole, born in 
the Isle of Bourbon, author of ‘‘ Poémes Barbares ”’ 
and ‘‘ Poemes Antiques,”’ and translator of Homer, 
Sophocles, Theocrates, and other classics; his 
translations are wonderfully faithful to the originals 
(1818-1894). 

LEDA, in the Greek mythology the wife of the Spartan 
king Tyndareus, who was visited by Zeus in the 
form of a swan and became the mother of Castor 
and Pollux; was frequently the subject of ancient 


art. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE, a French 

— democrat, born near Paris; called to the bar in 
1830; became a leader of the democratic move- 
ment in the reign of Louis Philippe, and gained 
the title of the “‘ Tribune of the Revolution”; in 
1848 he became a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment; was, Minister of the Interior; secured for 
France the privilege of universal suffrage; his 
opposition to Louis Napoleon obliged him to seek 
refuge in England, where he took part in a general 
democratic movement, and, an amnesty being 
granted, he returned to France in 1870; was elected 
to the Assembly, but his power was gone; died 
suddenly (1807-1874). 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD, Confederate general in 
the American Civil War, born in Stratford, Virginia, 
son of a soldier of old and distinguished family, 
and educated at West Point; became captain of 
Engineers in 1838; he distinguished himself in the 
Mexican War of 1846; was from 1852 till 1855 
head of the U.S. Military Academy; was in active 
service again in Texas 1855-1859 as an officer of 
cavalry; on the secession of the Southern States, 
though disapproving of the war, deeming Virginia 
to have a claim before the Union to his loyalty, 
resigned his commission, and was appointed general, 
third in rank, by the Confederate Congress of 
Virginia, 1861; after various services he succeeded 
General Johnston in command of the army at 
Richmond; won the seven days’ battle against 
M‘Clellan: invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
but was forced to surrender with 28,000 men to 


LEEWARD 
Grant at Appomatox, in 
forfeiting his estates became 
Washington Uni 

versity Ging 


ROBERT, a Scottish theologian, born in Tweed- 


mouth ; was minister of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, 


and professor of Biblical Criticism in the University i 


reformed the Presbyterian worship to some exten 
on the Anglican model, and suffered no small persecu- 
tion at the hands of the conservative party in the 
Church for these innovations ; 
otherwise were rationalistic (1804-1868). 

English Orientalist, born in Shrop- 
shire; professor in Cambridge first of Arabic and 
then of Hebrew; was the author of a Hebrew 
grammar and lexicon, and a translation of the Book 
of Job (1783-1852), 

+ SIR SIDNEY, British author. He edited the 
Dictionary of National Biography, became a great 
authority on Shakespeare, writing a Life, and also bio- 


his proclivities 


graphies of Queen Victoria and King [dward VII, 


He was knighted in 1911 (1859-1926). 

LEECH, JOHN, Eng! artist, born in London; was 
educated at the rterhouse, and a fellow-pupil 
there of Thackeray; displayed early a turn for 
caricature ; produced a set of illustrations for the 
“ Ingoldsby Legends’; joined the staff of Punch 
in 1841, and remained a member of # till his death ; 
here he distinguished himself by his cartoons and 
his humorous illustrations of scenes and characters 
of English life and society, and showed himself an 
artist more than a caricaturist; his work was not 
limited to Punch ; he contributed illustrations also 
to Once a Week, the Illustrated London News, and 
other publications of the time (1817-1864). 

LEEDS, sixth city in England, largest in Yorkshire, 
on the Aire, 25 m. SW. of York, in the West Riding ; 
has been noted for its textile industry since the 
16th century, now its woollen manufactures of all 
kinds are the largest in England, and besides other 
industries there are very large manufactures of 
ready-made clothing, leather, boots and shoes, and 
iron. There are many fine buildings: St. Peter's 
Church is the largest; St. John’s, consecrated in 
1634, still retains the fittings of a ‘“‘ Laudean” 
church. There is a magnificent infirmary, 4 
grammar-school, and art-gallery. Dr. Priestley 
was a native. A Parliamentary borough only since 
1832, it now returns six members. 

LEEDS UNIVERSITY, founded in 1904, as the York- 
shire College previously formed a part of the federal 
Victoria University (g.v.); degrees are granted in 
arts, science, law, engineering, medicine, and 
agriculture. 

LEEDS, THOMAS OSBORNE, DUKE OF, English 
statesman, son of a Yorkshire baronet; after the 
Restoration entered Parliament as member for 
York and supporter of King and Church; his 
advance was rapid till he was Lord High Treasurer 
and Earl of Danby in 1674; constantly intrécuing, 
he was impeached by the Commons in 1678, and 
kept for five years in the Tower without trial; 
returning to public lifes he opposed James II.’s 
policy regarding the Church, and joined in the 
movement which set William of Orange on the 
English throne; appointed President of the Council, 
he was again guilty of corrupt practices; he became 
Duke of Leeds in 1694, but in 1695 was impeached 
a second time, and though he again escaped con- 
demnation he never regained power (1631-1712). 

LEEUWENHOEK, ANTON VAN, an early micro- 
scopist, born in Delft; the instrument he used was 
of his own construction, but it was the means of 
his arriving at impodrtant discoveries, including that 
of capillary circulation ; stoutly opposed the theory 
of spontaneous gendéeation (1632-1723). 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, THE, islands of volcanic origin 
in the Caribbean Sea, comprising Antigua, with 
Barbuda and Redonda; St. Christopher (St. Kitts) 
and Nevis, with Anguilla; Dominica; Montserrat; 
three of the Virgin Islands, with Sombrero; they 
form a federal colony under British rule; chief 
exports sugar and molasses. 


a 
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. FRANCOIS JACOB, Russian officer, born 
in son of a merchant; after serving in 
France Holland, in 1675 entered the service 
and gained the favour of Peter the Great, organised 
» army on the French model, laid the foundation 


land forces and the navy (1656-1699). 

LEFT, THE, the opposition in a Continental Legis- 
lative Assembly, as sitting on the left of the chair; 
also the liberal section of a philosophical school. 

adherence to the strict letter of the law, 
_— in disregard of the spirit and even in defiance 


LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD, poet, journalist, and 


London journals; is author of “My Lady’s 
Sonnets,” ‘‘ George Meredith: some Character- 
istics,” “‘The Religion of a Literary Man,” &c.; 
yoo as a lecturer as well as a littérateur 


). 

LEGATE, the title of the Pope’s representative or 
ambassador; in medisval times this office was 
attached to certain bishoprics, and the bishops 
were styled legati nati; besides these there were 
legati a latere, generally cardinals, and legati missi, 
or nuncios specially appointed; legates used to 
claim full papal jurisdiction within their provinces, 
which caused many disputes; now they are am- 
bassadors for spiritual purposes at Roman Catholic 

e Courts and dcgnot interfere with the authority of 
the bishops. 

LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE, brilliant French 
mathematician, contemporary of Lagrange and 
Laplace, born in Toulouse; obtained the pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics in the Military School 
at Paris, and was elected to the Academy of Sciences 
in 1783; he was one of the commissioners to 
determine the length of the metre, and held many 
posts under the Republic and the Empire; among 
many works his best known is the “ Elements of 
Geometry’ (1794), translated into English by 
Carlyle (1752-1833). 

LEGGE, JAMES, a Chinese scholar, born in Huntly, 
Aberdeenshire ; studied at King’s College, Aberdeen ; 
was sent out as missionary to the Chinese by the 
London Missionary Society in 1839, laboured for 
30 years at Hong-Kong, and became professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature at Oxford 
in 1876; edited with a translation and notes the 
Chinese classics, the “‘four Shu,’ and the “five 
King,” and gave lectures on the religions of China 
as compared with Christianity (1815-1897). 

LEGHORN, a flourishing Italian seaport, on the W. 
coast, 60 m. from Florence; is a fine city, with 
broad streets and many canals; its exports include 
wine, silk, oil, marble, and straw hats; it imports 
spirits, sugar, and machinery; it does a large and 
increasing coasting trade, and manufactures coral 
ornaments; its prosperity dates from the 15th 
century ; it was a free port till 1868. 

LEGION, among the ancient Romans a body of 
soldiers consisting of three lines, the hastati, the 
princ@es, and the triari, ranged in order of battle 
one behind the other, each divided into ten maniples, 
and the whole numbering at different times from 
3000 to 6000 men ; to each legion were attached six 
military tribunes, who commanded in rotation, 
each for two months; under Marius the three lines 
were amalgamated, and the whole divided into ten 
cohorts of three maniples each; under the original 
arrangement the hastati were young or untrained 
men, the principes men in their full manhood, and 
the triarii veterans. 

LEGION OF HONOUR, an order of merit instituted 
on republican principles on May 10, 1802, by Bona- 
parte when First Consul in recompense of civil 
and military services to the cofntry; it originally 
consisted of four classes, but now comprehends 
five; grand crosses, grand @fficers, commanders, 
officers, and chevaliers, each, of military or naval 
men, with pensions on a descending scale and all 
for life; their badge, a white star of five rays, 
bearing on the obverse an image of the republic 
and on the reverse two tricolour flags. 

LEGITIMISTS, a name given to supporters of the 
Bourbon dynasty in France, as opposed to the 


of the time (1837-1911). 
LEIBNIT 


LEIGHTON 
Cuiesnisia, who supported the claims of Louis 


hilippe. 
LEGROS, ALPHONSE, French artist. Born in Dijon, 


he studied in Paris, and came to England in 1863, 
becoming professor at the Slade School in 1876, a 
position he occupied till 1892, during which period 
he had a profound influence on British painting ; 
of the French classi school, he was largely 
responsible for a ret to sound drawing as the 
basis of art, which was the most important move 


Z, GOTTFRIED WILHELM, German philo- 
sopher, mathematician, and man of affairs, born in 
Leipzig ; studied law and took the degree of Doctor 
of Laws at Altorf; spent a good part of his life at 
courts, visited Paris and London and formed a 
friendship with the savants in both cities, and finally 
settled in Hanover, where he moved much in the 
eircle of the Ele@tress Sophia and her daughter 
Sophia Charlotte, the Prussian Queen, whom he 
entertained with his philosophy of the “ infinitely 
little,” as it has been called; he discovered with 
Newton the basis of the differential calculus, and 
concocted the system of monods (his ‘* Mona- 
dology ’’), between which and the soul, he taught, 
there existed a ‘‘ pre-established harmony,” issuing 
in the cosmos; he was an optingist, and had for his 
motto the oft-quoted phrase, ‘‘ Everything is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds ’’; his principal 
works in philosophy are his “ Théodicée,” written 
at the instance of Sophia Charlotte and in refutation 
of Bayle, and his ‘‘ Monadologie,’”’ written at the 
suggestion of Prince Eugene (1646-1716). 


LEICESTER, county town of Leicestershire, on the 


Soar, 40 m. E. of Birmingham ; ‘is an ancient town, 
with several historic buildings; has grown rapidly 
of late owing to its hosiery, boot and shoe, and iron- 
founding industries; it sends three members to 
Parliament. 


LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF, Queen 


Elizabeth’s favourite, fifth son of the Duke of 
Northumberland; won the Queen’s notice by his 
handsome appearance and courtly address; received 
many offices and honours, and on the death, under 
suspicious circumstances, of his Countess, Amy 
Robsart, aspired to the Queen’s hand; still favoured, 
in spite of his unpopularity in the country, he was 
proposed as husband to Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
1563; he married the dowager Lady Sheffield in 
1573, and afterwards bigamously the Countess of 
Essex; after a short term of disfavour he was 
appointed commander in the Netherlands, and 
subsequently at Tilbury Fort, but proved an 
incapable soldier (1532-1588). 


LEICESTERSHIRE, English midland county, bounded 


by Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton, 
Warwick, and Derby shires; is an undulating 
upland watered by the Soar, and mostly under 
pasture. Leicester cattle and sheep are noted, and 
its Stilton cheeses. There are coal deposits and 
granite and | slate quarries in the N. The chief 
towns are Leicester, the county town, Lgughborough, 
and Hinckley. 


LEIGH, AURORA, the heroine of Mrs. Browning’s 


poem of the same name. She styled it “a novel 
in verse,” and wrote of it, “‘it is the most mature 
of my works, and the one into which my highest 
convictions upon Life and Art have entered.”’ 


LEIGHTON, FREDERICK, LORD, eminent English 


artist, born in Scarborough; studied in the chief 
art-centres of the Continent; his first exhibit at 
the Royal Academy was ‘“‘ Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried in Procession through Florence,’ which 
was followed by a nufherous array of others of 
classic merit, and showing the scholar as well as the 
artist; he distinguished himself in sculpture as 
well as painting, and died President of the Royal 
Academy, after being ennobled (1830-1896). 


LEIGHTON, ROBERT, a Scottish theologian, the son 


of a Puritan clergyman in London, who wrote a 
book against prelacy, and suffered cruélly at the 
hands of Laud in consequence; studied at Edin- 
burgh; entered the Church, and becathe Presby- 
terian minister at Newbattle in 1641, but resigned 
In 1653; was made Principal of Sdinburgh 
University ; reluctantly consented to \accept a 
bishopric, and chose the diocese of DunHlane, but 


declined all lordship connected with the office; was spectres, end, tormented themse) torment and 
for a time archbishop of Glasgow; retired to frighten vine. = 
land in 1674, and lived ten years afterwards | LENCLOS, NINON DE, a woman celebrated for wit 
with a widowed sister in Sussex; he was a most| and beauty, born in Paris, whose salon in the city 
saintly man, and long revered as such by the Scottish was frequented by all the notable personages o 
people; his writings, which are highly imaginative, the period; she was a woman of superior 
were much admired by Coleridge (1611-1684), endowments as well as polished manners, but of 
LEIOTRICHI, a primitive race of people distinguished loose morality and want of heart (1616-1706), 
by their smooth hair. LENGLEN, SUZANNE, French woman tennis player. 
LEIPZIG, in the W. of Saxony, and largest city of that She won the women’s title of France in 1914, first 
state; is the third city in Germany. The old became Wimbledon champion in 1919, and 
portion is narrow and quaint, with historic buildings ; dominated the women’s tennis world till 1927, when 
the new is well built, with splendid edifices. It is she turned professional (1899- ). 
the seat of the supreme court of the Republic, of , NICOLAI, Russian politician. His real name 
an old university which has a magnificent library | was Vladimir Ilitch Ulianoff, and he was the son of 
and well-equipped medical school, and of one of the | a noble. Educated at Kazan Yniversity, he joined 
finest conservatories of music in Europe, Its the ranks of the revolutionaries with his brother; 
chief trade is in books, furs, leather, and cloth, and | _ for this his brother was shot and he exiled to Siberia. — 
its chief industries type-founeing and pianoforte- Expelled from Russia in 1900, he lived for a time in 
making.. It was the birthplace of Leibnitz and | London, returning to Russia to take part in the 
Wagner, and is associated also with Bach and| 1905 revolution, He was not in Russia again till j 
Mendelssohn, It is noted for its annual Spring 1917, when he led the Bolshevists in opposition to — 
Far. ; Kerensky (q.v.), whom he overthrew with the help — 
LEITH, chief seaport in E. of Scotland, on the Forth, of Trotsky (g.v.). He set himself up as President 
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contiguous to Edinburgh and the port of it; is an 
old and busy town. The harbour comprises five 
docks. The imgorts are corn, flour, wines, sugar, 
and fruit; the exports, coal, iron, paraffin, and 
whisky. ‘There are shipbuilding and engineering 
works, breweries, distilleries, and other industries. 
Leith Fort, between the town and Newhaven, is 
the headquarters of the artillery for Scotland. 

HA, an Austrian stream which flows NE. and 
falls into the Danube E. of Vienna; divides Cis- 


of the Council of the People’s Commissioners, and 
established the Soviet régime, though inclining 
towards the end of his life to “ the new economic 
policy,” which departed from Communism in some 
measure to allow capitalism to function under rigid 
control. One of the few dictators to remain at the 
helm of a country until a nature] death removeg 
him, he was buried in Red Square, Moscow; his 
tomb became almost a religious shrine and the name 
of Petrograd was changed in his honour (1870-1924). 


Leithan from Trans-Leithan LENINGRAD, formerly known as St. Petersburg and 


D, OF. GODFREY, an American writer, 
born in Philadelphia ; bred to the bar, but left law 
for literature, and contributed to the journals; 
wrote on the industrial arts, social science, folk-lore, 
the gypsies, &c.; his works are numerous, and 
partly of a humorous or burlesque character; they 
include ‘“‘The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams,” 
“The Legends of Birds,” ‘‘Hans Breitmann’s 
Ballads ”’ (1824-1903), 

LELAND, JOHN, English antiquary, born in London, 
travelled much on the Continent, and amassed vast 
learning; held a commission from Henry VIII. ‘to 
examine the antiquities and libraries of England, 
in fulfilment of which charge he spent six years in 
making a collection of records that would otherwise 
have been lost, and the rest of his life, till he went 
insane, in arranging them (1506-1552). 

LELAND, JOHN, a Nonconformist minister, born in 
Wigan; wrote chiefly in defence of Christianity 
against the attacks of the Deists (1691-1766). 

LELY, SIR PETER, a painter, born in Westphalia ; 


Petrograd, and at one time the capital of Russia, 
It occupies a dreary, isolated site at the head of the 
Gulf of Finland, on the banks and deltas of the 
Neva; founded in 1702 by Peter the Great; a 
large number of bridges span the main stream and 
its numerous divisions; massive stone quays hold 
back the waters, but a rise of 12 ft. floods the city, 
an annual occurrence in the older parts; the river 
is icebound for half the year, but the short summer 
is very hot. With an area of nearly 48 sq. m., its 
public buildings are magnificent, Neva View being 
one of the finest streets in Europe; one of the 
centres of Russian culture, it has a university and 
numerous libraries. Leningrad is connected with 
the Volga basin by a canal, is the centre of four 
railways, and the country’s chief port, from which 
half the foreign trade is conducted; corn, oil, flax, 
linseed, and leather are the chief exports, while the 
principal industries are agriculture, cotton manufac- 
ture, sugar refining, and pottery ; coal and machinery 
are extensively imported. 


settled in London; took to portrait-painting, and | LENNEP, JACOB VAN, a Dutch dramatist and 


was patronised by Charles I. and II., as well as by 
Cromwell; he painted the portraits of his patrons, 
and the beauties of Charles II.’s court; was 
Vandyck’s successor (1618-1680). 

LEMAN, GERAT MATTHEW JOSEPH GEORGES, 


novelist, born in Amsterdam; bred to the bar and 
practised as a lawyer; was a devoted student of 
English literature, and executed translations from 
English poets; was called by his countrymen the 
Walter Scott of Holland (1802-1868). 


Belgian general who in 1914 defended Liége against | LENNOX, an ancient district of Scotland that included 


the Germans; after a memorable resistance Liége 


Dumbartonshire and part of Stirlingshire. & 


fell, and in one of the last forts Leman was found | LENO, DAN, British comedian, whose real name was 


unconscious; he was a prisoner-of-war till 1918 
(1851-1920). 
LEMAN LAKE, the Lake of Geneva (@.v.). 


George Galvin. He started as an acrobat and 
became the chief comedian at Drury Lane panto- 
mimes from 1888 till his death (1861-1904). 


LEMBERG, otherwise Lwow, 170 m. KE. of Cracow, | LENORE, the heroine of a celebrated ballad by Burger, 


from its central position and ready communication 
with rivers and railways, enjoys an extensive trade ; 
there is a flourishing university, and of the popula- 


the German lyric poet, a maiden whose lover dies 
and whose spectre appears to her on horseback and 
carries her off mounted behind him. 


tion the majority are Jews. LENORMANT, FRANCOIS, a distinguished archmo- 


LEMNOS, an island plateafi in the AZgean Sea, 30 m. 
SW. of the Dardanelles, Turkish from 1657, and now 
Greek ; produces corn, wine, and tobacco, and was 
a place of exile for Turkish prisoners; the popula- 
tion is mostly Greek; chief town Kastro, on the 


logist, born in Paris, a man of genius and of vast 
learning; his chief works, “‘ Manuel da’ Histoire 
Ancienne de l’Orient,” ‘‘ Lettres Assyriologués,” 
‘*Les Premiéres.Civilisations,”’ and “ Les Sciences 
Occultes en Asie*’ (1837-1883). 


W. coast. It was at Lemnos that an armistice was | LENS, a piece of glass adapted as convex or concave 


signed between the Allies and Turkey in Oct. 1918. 
LEMON, MARK, editor of Punch from 1843 to his 
death, born in London; began his career as a 


so as to change the direction of the rays of light 
passing through it and magnify or diminish the 
apparent size of an object. 


dramatist, story-teller, and song-writer, writing | LENS, town in the department of Pas-de-Calais, France, 


60 pieces for the stage and 100 songs (1809-1870). 
LEM’URES, a name given by the Romans to the 
spirits of the dead, who, such of them as are 
ghosts of the wicked, wander about at night as 


on the River Deule, 138 m. from Arras. It was the 
scene of much fighting in the Great War, being 
occupied by the Germans in Oct. 1914, attacked by 


the British in 1917, and finally captured in 1918. 
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Churches 
fixed it f a Wast ot 

or a 
40 days from wy Wednesday to Easter, excluding 


r quing 
Saturdays and Sundays; in the Anglican Church 
season is marked by special services, but the 
fast is not rigidly kept. 


ment; is famous for his answer to the demand of 
Charles to point out to him five members he had 


LESBOS 


finished, but happily copies were taken of it before 
decay had aeee i he executed also in 1503 at 
Florence the famous cartoon of the Battle of the 
Standard; he was a man of imposing personal 
appearance, of very wide range of ability? and 
distinguished himself in engineering as well as art ; 
he wrote a “‘ Treatise on Painting,” which has been 
widely translated; heealso wrote papers on the 
structure of the eye, hydraulics, and the classification 
of peek, and invented the camera obscura (1452- 


1519). 
Speaker of the Long Parlia- | LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO, Italian composer, born 


in Naples; principal work ‘‘ I Pagliacci”; has also 
erage os I Medici” and “La Bohéme” 


he, falling on his,knees, “ I have neither eyes to see | LEONIDAS, king of Sparta from 491 to 480 B.O.; 


Lords: deprived of his office at the Restoration, 
when he retired into private life (1591-1662). 

LEO, the fifth sign of the zodiac, which the sun enters 
on July 22. 

LEO, the name of six emperors of the East, of which 
the chief was Leo ITI., surnamed the Isaurian, born 

Isauria; raised to the imperial throne by the 
army, defeated by sea and land the Saracens who 
threatened Constantinople; ruled peacefully for 
nine years, when he headed the iconoclast move- 
ment (g.v.), which provoked hostility and led to the 
revolt of Italy érom the Greek empire; d. 741. 

LE , the names of 13 Popes: L. L., St., Pope from 
410 to 461; L. I1., St., Pope from 682 to 683; 
L. I1., Pope from 795 to 816; L. IV., Pope from 
847 to 855; L. V., Pope in 903; L. VI., Pope from 
928 to 929; L. VII., Pope from 936 to 939; L. VILL, 
Pope from 963 to 965; L. [X., St., Pope from 1049 to 
1054; L. X., Pope from 1513 to 1521; L. XI., Pope 
in 1605; L. XII., Pope from 1823 to 1829; L. XIII, 
Pope from 1878 to 1903. Of these the following 
deserve mention :— 
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opposed Xerxes, the Persian, who threatened Greece 
with a large army, and kept him at bay at the 
Pass of Thermop$le with 300 Spartans and 5000 
auxiliaries till he was betrayed by Ephialtes (q.v.), 
when he and his 300 threw themselves valiantly on 


BAL. large host, and perished fighting to the last man. 


NIDS, meteors which descend in showers during 
November in certain years, their chief centre being 
the constellation Leo 


LEOPARDI, GIACOMO, COUNT, Italian poet, born 


near Ancona; a precocious gen@is; an omnivorous 
reader as a boy, and devoted to literature; of a 
weakly constitution and crippled, he became a con- 
firmed invalid, and died suddenly; had sceptical 
leanings; wrote lyrics inspired by a certain sombre 
melancholy (1798-1837). 


LEOPOLD I., king of the Belgians, son of the Duke 


of Saxe-Coburg ; in his youth segved in the Russian 
army; visited England in 1815, and married 
Princess Charlotte, who died two years later; he 
declined the throne of Greece in 1830, but accepted 
that of the Belgians in 1831, and proved a wise, 
firm, constitutional sovereign; in 1832 he married 
the French princess Louise; he was succeeded by 
his son Leopold II. (1790-1865). 


I., saint, surnamed the GREAT; was distin- | LEOPOLD IL., king of the Belgians, born in Brussels, 


guished for his zeal against heretics, presided at two 
councils, and persuaded Attila to retire from Rome 
on his invasion of Italy, as he persuaded Genseric 
four years later to moderate the outrages of his 
troops in the city; his letters are in evidence of the 
jurisdiction of the Roman over the universal Church. 


son and successor of Leopold I.; he travelled much 
in Europe and Asia Minor; founded the Congo 
Free State, out of which he made a fortune in a 
questionable manner; he married in 1853 the 
Archduchess Marie of Austria, but his private life 
was the subject of much scandal (1835-1909). 


Festival, Nov. 10. He died in 461. LEPSIUS, KARL RICHARD, a celebrated Egypto- 


LEO II., proclaimed Charlemagne emperor of the 
West in 800; driven in 799 from the papal chair 
by a conspiracy, he was reinstated by Charlemagne, 
who next year visited the city and was crowned by 
him emperor; d. 816. 

IX., saint; was elected at the Diet of Worms 
in 1048, welcomed at Rome, and applied himself 
zealously to the reform of Church discipline; being 
defeated in the field by Guiscard, suffered a 10 years’ 
imprisonment, fell ill and died (1002-1054). 

LEO X., Giovanni de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo the 


logist, born in Prussian Saxony; took at first to 
the study of philology under Bopp, but early devoted 
himself to the study of the antiquities of Egypt; 
headed in 1842 an expedition of research among the 
monuments under the king of Prussia, which occupied 
five years and was fertile in important results, 
among others the production of a work in 12 vols. 
on the subject entitled ‘‘ Denkmadler aus Egypten 
und Ethiopien,”’ issued between 1849 and 1860; he 
was the author also of works on philology (1810- 


: - Ae 1884). 
Magnificent, sovereign of Florence; was distin- | LERNASAN HYDRA, a monster with nine heads, one 


guished as a patron of art, science, and letters, as 
occupant of the chair of St. Peter at the outbreak 
of thesReformation, and by his issue of indulgences 
for the replenishment of his treasure, thus pro- 
voking the movement and rousing the ire of Luther, 
which set the rest of Europe on fire (1475-1521). 


of them immortal, that infested a ewamp near 
Lemme, Hercules being required to slay it as one of 
his twelve labours, only as often as he cut off one 
head two grew on; with the assistance of Iolcus 
his servant he singed off the eight mortal ones, cut 
down the ninth, and buried it under a huge rock. 


LEO XIII., bornin Carpineto; distinguished at college | LERWICK, the capital of Shetland, on the HE. of 


in mathematics, physics, and philosophy; took 


mainland ; fishing and knitting the chief industries. 


holy orders in 1837, was nuncio to Belgium in 1843, | LE SAGE, ALAIN RENE, French dramatist and 


e bishop of Perugia in 1846, cardinal 1853, and 
Pope in 1878 (1810-1903). 

N, an ancient kingdom in the NE. of Spain, united 
With Castile in 1230, with a capital of the same 
Mame 256 m. NW. of Madrid. Also the name of a 
city in Nicaragua and another in Mexico. 

NARDO DA VINCI, celebrated gainter and sculptor 
of the Florentine school, born in Vinci in the Val 

"Ammo; showed early a wonderful aptitude for 
art; studied under Andrea d& Verrocchio, but so 
surpassed him in his work as to drive him to renounce 


novelist, born in Sarzeau, in Brittany ; educated at 
a Jesuit school at Vannes; went to Paris in 1692; 
studied the Spanish lamguage and literature, and 
produced translations of Spanish works and imita- 
tions ; some of his dramas attained great popularity, 
and one in particular, the ‘*‘ Turcaret,”” a satire on 
the time generally, and not merely, as represented, 
on financiers of the period. gave offence; but the 
works by which he is best known are his novels 
‘Le Diable Boiteux ” and ‘‘ Gil Blas,”’ his master- 
piece (1668-1747). 


the painter’s art; his great work, executed by him | LESBOS, modern name Mpytilene, a mountainous 


at Milan, was the famous picture of the “ Last 
Supper,” which he painted in oil about 1497 on the 
wall of the refectory of the Dominican convent of 
the Madonna delle Grazie: it perished from the 
dampness of the wall almost as soon as it was 


island, the largest on the Asia Minor coast, 10 m. 
off shore and 20 m. N. of the Gulf of Smyrna; has a 
delightful climate, disturbed by earthquakes, fertile 
soil, and produces fine olive-oil. In ancient Greek 
days it was a cradle of literature, the home of Sappho, 


it ie 


population is mostly Greek; chief town Castro, on 
the E. coast. 

\JESTY, name given to a crime against the 
sovereign. 
name of a Scottish family distinguished in 
Scottish history as well as for military service in 
foreign parts; among them Alex. Leslie, 1st Earl of 
Leven, served under Gustavus Adolphus in the 
Thirty Years’ War and rose to be field-marshal ; 
afterwards commander-in-chief of the Covenanting 
army (1580-1661). 

LESLIE, » non-juring controversial divine, 
born in Dublin, wrote ‘‘ A Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews,” and another work upon the Deists 
(1650-1722). 

LESLIE, SIR JOHN, natural philosopher and professor, 
born in Largo, Fifeshire; educated at St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh University; ‘visited America in 
1788, and returned to London 1790; for fifteen 
years he was engaged in scientific investigation, 
snvented several instruments, and published his 
“Inquiry into the Nature of Heat,’’ for which he 
received the Rumford Medal from the Royal Society ; 
appointed to the chair of Mathematics in Edinburgh 
in 1805, he was transferred to that of Natural 
Philosophy in 1819; continued his researches and 
inventions, and shortly before his death was 
knighted (1766-1832). 

LESPINASSE, JULIE ELEONORE DE, a French lady, 
born in Lyons, famous for her wit, to whom 
D’Alembert was much attached, and the centre of 
a learned circle in Paris in her time (1732-1776). 

LESSEPS, FERDINAND DE, French diplomatist, born 
in Versailles; conceived the scheme of connecting 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean in 1854, and 
saw it finished as the Suez Canal in 1869; projected 
a similar scheme for a canal at Panama, but it ended 
in failure, disgrace, and ruin to the projectors as 
well as others, though later it was carried out with 
success (1805-1894). 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM, a German author, 
and founder of modern German literature, born in 
Kamenz, Saxony, son of the pastor there; sent to 
study theology at Leipzig, studied hard; conceived 
a passion for the stage; wrote plays and did 
criticisms ; wrote an essay on Pope; took English 
authors as his models, revolted against those of 
France; made it his aim to inaugurate or rather 
revive a purely German literature, and produced 
examples regarded as classics to this day; his 
principal dramas, all conceived on the~soil, are 
“Miss Sara Sampson,’”’ ‘‘ Mina von Barnhelm,’’ 
“Emilia Galotti,”’ and ‘‘ Nathan der Weise,”’ and 
his principal] prose works are his ‘‘ Fables” and 
“*Laocoon,” a critical work on art still in high 
repute (1729-1781). 

L’ESTRANGE, SIR ROGER, a zealous Royalist, born 
in Norfolk; was for his zeal in the royal cause 
committed to prison; having escaped, he was 
allowed to live in retirement under Cromwell, but 
woke up @ vigorous pamphleteer and journalist in 
the old interest at the Restoration, ‘‘ wounding his 
Whig foes very sorely, and making them wince”; 
he translated Josephus, Cicero’s ‘‘ Offices,’’ Seneca’s 
“Morals,” the ‘‘ Colloquies’’ of Erasmus, and 
Quevedo’s “* Visions,” his most popular work (1616- 
1704). 

LETHE (i.e. oblivion), in the Greek mythology a 
stream in the nether world, a draught of the waters 
of which, generally extended to the ghosts of the 
dead on their entrance into Pluto’s kingdom, 
obliterated all recollection of the past and its 
SOrrows. 

LETO (i.e. the hidden one), one of the Titan brood, 
who became by Zeus the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis, and for whose confinement, in her persecu- 
tion by Hera, Poseidon by a stroke of his trident 
fixed the till then floating island of Delos to the sea- 
bottom. 

LE TOQUET, a town in the department of Pas-de- 
Calais, France, famous as a fashionable summer 
holiday resort. x 

LETTER OF MARQUE, a commission to the captain 
of a merchant ship or a privateer to make reprisals 
on an enemy’s ships or property ; abolished by the 
Declaration of Paris, 1856. 
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TENT, a document un of the 
gov granting some special ‘privilege to 6 

DE CACHET (i.e, sealed letters), warrants 
of imprisonment, issued ee tanks neal ; 
tion, sealed with the private seal of the king, in c 
tradistinction from lettres patentées, which 
sealed by the Great Seal of the kingdom. 
were abolished in 1790. 


LEUCIPPUS, a Greek philosopher of the 6th century 


B.c., the founder of the Atomic theory of things, 
of which Democritus (¢.v.) was the chief expounder, 


LEUCTRA, a village in Bootia, to the 8. of Thebes, 


where in 371 B.c. Epaminondas and his Thebans 


ead the ascendancy of Sparta. 


UTHEN, a village in the W. of, Breslau, in Silesia, 
where Frederick the Great defeated the Austrians 
with great loss in 1757. 


LEVANT (i.e. the Rising), a name given to the E. of 


the Mediterranean and the regions adjoinigg by the 
western peoples of the Mediterranean. 

a morning reception held by the sovereign or 
some one of high rank. 

, a party of violent red-hot Republicans, 
led on by John Lilburne, who appeared in the time 
of the Commonwealth, but were suppressed by — 
Cromwell. 


LEVER, CHARLES JAMES, a novelist, born in Dublin, 


was by profession a physician ; author of a numerous 
series of Irish stories written in a rollicking humour. 
“Harry lLorrequer” and ‘‘Chmrles O’Malley’s 
among the chief; was a contributor to and for 
some time editor of Dublin University Magazine ; 
held ultimately various consular appointments 
abroad, and after that wrote with success in a more 
sober style (1806-1872). 
VERHULME, 1ST VISCOUNT (William Hesketh 
Lever), British industrialist. He founded Lever’s 
soap works and Port Sunlight, was a keen worker 
for co-partnership in industry, and sat as Liberal 
M.P. for Cheshire from 1906 to 1910. He presented 
Lancaster House to the nation for the London 
Museum, and was raised to the peerage in 1917 


(1851-1925). 

URBAN JEAN JOSEPH, French 
astronomer, born in St. L6; distinguished in 
chemistry before he devoted himself to astronomy ; 
rose to eminence in the latter science by a paper on 
the variations in the orbits of the planets, and was 
led to the discovery of the planet Neptune from 
perturbations in the orbit of the planet Uranus; 
he indicated the spot where the planet would be 
found, and it was actually discovered a few days 
after by Galle at Berlin (1811-1877). 

LEVI, LEON, commercial economist, born in Ancona; 
settled in England and was naturalised; drew 
attention to the want of commercial organisation, 
and to his pleading the first chamber of commerce, 
that of Liverpool, owes its existence; became 
professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, 
London (1821-1888). 

LEVIRITE LAW, a law among the Jews which ordained 
if a husband died without issue that his brother 
should take his widow to wife and raise uf seed to 
him (Deut. xxv. 5-10). 

LE , a body of men divided into courses, the 
servants of the priests in the worship of the Temple 
of Jerusalem; they were not permitted to enter 
the sanctuary or serve at the altar, their duties 
being limited to keeping watch over the Temple, 
slaying the victims, and making other preparations 
for the sacred services. 

LEVIITICAL DEGREES, relationships that preclude 
marriage, so called as presumably fixed by the 
Levitical priesthood of the Jews. 

LEVITICUS, the third book of the Pentateuch, 60 
called as containing the laws and ordinances 
appointed to regulate the services of the sanctuary 
as conducted by a priesthood of the tribe of Levi, 
the narrative po®tion of it recording the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons, the death of Nadab 
and Abihu, and the stoning of the blasphemer, 
embracing a period of only one year, and the legisla- 
tion of it no longer issuing from Mount Sinai, but 
from the door of the Tabernacle. 


LEWALD, FANNY, an eminent German novelist, born 


in Kdénigsberg, of Jewish parents; prof 


3iogTa) from the 
tivist standpoint, published originally in 1845, 
and a “Life of Goethe ” in 1855, Seaside Studies,” 
® Problems of Life and Mind,” and edited the 
Review; he did much to popularise 
both science ang philosophy ; ; though a married 
man with children, formed a connection with George 
» eiot wae lasted until his death (1817-1878). 
L d in the Outer Hebrides, consisting of 


eee oo political philosopher, born in London; 
held several important posts under and in the 
governments of the day; wrote on “ Early Roman 

History,” “‘ The Influence of Authority on Matters 

of Opinion,” “‘ The Best Form of Government,” and 

“ Ancient Astronomy ” (1806-1863). 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREGORY, romancer, familiarly 

known as Monk Lewis from the name of his principal 

novel, the “‘ Monk,’”’ which was written, with others, 
in Mrs. Radciiffe’s vein and became immensely 

popular (1775-1818). 

MERIWETHER, captain in 
formerly secretary to President J efferson ; : 

Capt. William Clark explored the sources of the 

Mississippi and Columbia rivers, 1804-1805, discover- 

_ ing the Great Falls and the Yellowstone. 

LEWIS, SIN , American novelist. After leaving 

Yale he became a journalist, and published his 

first novel in 1914, though it was not till he produced 

“ Main Street,” a tale of a small American town, in 

ol ow he attained world-wide popularity 

LEWIS GUN, a type of machine gun invented by 
Col. Lewis of America and first manufactured in 
England in 1915. Its great advantage over ordinary 
machine guns is its light weight of 26 lbs. 

LEYDEN, one of the chief towns of Holland and 
eharacteristically Dutch, 15 m. NW. of The Hague, 
with a famous university founded by the Prince 
of Orange in 1576, containing the richest natural 
history museum in the world; it is noted for the 
bravery and power of endurance of its inhabitants, 
for a whole year (1573-1574), during the War of 
Independence. 

LEYDEN, JOHN, poet and Orientalist, born in Den- 
holm, son of a shepherd; bred for the Church, his 
genius and abilities attracted the notice of influential 
people; was introduced to Scott, and assisted him 
in his ‘“‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’’; went 
to India as a military surgeon; studied and pre- 
lected on the native dialects; became a judge in 
Calcutta ; died of fever (1775-1811). 

LEYDEW, JOHN OF, leader of the Anabaptists in 

Mimster, born in The Hague; beset with his 

, followers, who regarded him as a prophet, in Minster, 

he was taken alive after a siege of six months and 

Z tortured to death in 1536. 

' LEYDEN, LUCAS VAN, an eminent early Dutch 

painter and engraver, born in Leyden; succeeded 

a in every branch of painting, and, like Durer, en- 

: graved his own pictures; his works are highly 

> valued, and some of them very rare; he spent his 

‘ Ty in high living and died young, only 39 (1494— 

' LEYDEN JAR, an electric condenser, a cylindrical 

; glass bottle lined inside and outside with metal to 

_ Within a short distance from tHe top, while a brass 

rod connected with the inside coating extends 
upward through a wooden s@pper terminating in 
a knob; takes its name from the town of Leyden, 

; in Holland, where it was first produced. 

LEYS SCHOOL, the Cambridge school founded in 
1875 to supply under unsectarian religious influences 
a high-class education, the founders of it having 
been chiefly members of the Methodist body. 

(seat of the gods), the capital of Tibet, and 


Irish kings were crowned, which was at length 
removed to Scone, in Perthshire, and is now _in 
Westminster under the coronation chair, 

been removed thither by Edward I. 


LIAS, name cove By geologists to the lowest strata 


of Jurassic ag 

LIBEL, the At of publishing any matter or illus- 
tration, with malicious intent, liable to bring any one 
into ridicule or contempt. Slander is the same 
offence with the spoken word. That the statement 
is true is alone no defence. 

LIBERAL PARTY, a name adopted in 1828 to designate 
the old Whigs; free trade, andsin the past, Home 
Rule for Ireland were its main planks; it introduced 
educational reforms and State insurance; questions 
of Imperial policy split the party at the time of the 
Boer War; there was also a split on Home Rule; 
and in 1918 a more serious one on whether the 
Coalition government should continue after the 
Great War; this internal disruptign, though healed in 
1923, weakened the party and the rise of the Labour 
Party destroyed it as an effective political force. 

ERAL- ONIST, one of the Liberal party in 
English politics, which in 1886 quitted the Liberal 
ranks and joined the Conservative party in opposition 
to the Home Rule policy of Gladstone. 

LIBERATIONIST, one who advocates the emancipa- 
tion of the Church from State control. 

LIBERIA, a negro republic on the Grain Coast of 
Africa, founded in 1822 by American philanthropists 
as a settlement for freedmen, with a constitution 
after the model of the United States; the capital is 
Monrovia. 

LIBERTY, FRATERNITY, AND EQUALITY, the 
trinity of modern democracy, which first found 
 ipeeaaars as a political creed in the French Revolu- 

ion, 

LIBRA, the seventh sign of the zodiac (¢.v.) which the 
sun enters on October 22. 

LIBRATION, the name given to certain apparent 
movements in the moon as if it swayed like a balance 
both in latitude and longitude in its revolution 
round the earth. 

LIBRI-CARRUCCI, COUNT, Italian mathematician ; 
professor at Pisa, but obliged to resign for his 
liberal opinions and take refuge in France, where 
he was made professor at the Sorbonne; was a 
kleptomaniac in the matter of books (§ 803-1869). 

LIBYA, a name given by the early geographers to the 

territory in Africa which lay between Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the shores of the Atlantic. 
CHFIELD, ancient ecclesiastical town in Stafford- 
shire, 15 m. SE. of Stafford, an episcopal see since 
656, with a cathedral in Early English style, com- 
pletely restored last century; has an ancient 
grammar school, a museum, and school of art; the 
birthplace of Samuel Johnson; its industries are 
brewing and implement making. 

LICHTENBERG, GEORG CHRISTOPH, German 
physicist and satirist, Born near Darmstadt; was 
educated at G6ttingen, and appointed professor 
there in 1770; he wrote a commentary on Hogarth’s 
copperplates; his reputation in Germany as a 
satirist is high (1742-1799). 

LICINIUS, GAIUS, a Roman tribune and consul, of 
plebeian birth, author of several laws intended to 
minimise the distinction politically between patrician 
and plebeian ; in office between 376 and 361 B.o. 

LICK OBSERVATORY, an observatory built at the 
expense of James Lick, an American millionaire, 
on one of the peaks of Mount Hamilton, California, 
with a telescope that bas the largest object-glass 
of any in the world. 
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LICTOR, an officer in Rome who bore the fasces (¢.v.) NY, a village 13 N 
mi from Castiaral. where Aap 


before a meee when on duty. 

LIDDELL, Y GEORGE, Greek lexicographer, 

uated at Oxford in 1833; was tutor of t 

‘rch, and in 1845 appointed professor of Moral 
Philosophy; he was successively Headmaster of 
Winchester, Dean of Christ Church, and Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford from 1870 to 1874; his great 
work is a Greek lexicon (first edition 1843), of which 
he was joint-author with Dr. Robert Scott, and 
which is the standard work of its kind in English 
(1811-1898), 

LIDO, an island lying in the mouth of the Venetian 
lagoon in the Adriatic; it is much frequented in the 
summer by cosmopolitan society, 

LIEBIG, BARON VON, eminent German chemist, born 
in Darmstadt; in 1824 attracted the attention of 
Alexander von Humboldt by a paper before the 
Institute of France on fulminate3, and was appointed 
to the chair of Chemistry in Giessen, where he 
laboured 28 years, attracting students from all 
quarters, and where his laboratory became a model 
of many others elsewhere; wrote a number of 
works on chemistry, inorganic and organic, animal 
and agricultural, and their applications, as well as 
papers and letters; accepted a professorship in 
Munich in 1852, and in 1860 was appointed President 
of the Munich Academy of Sciences (1803-1873). 

LIECHTENSTEIN, a principality on the Upper Rhine 
between Switzerland and the Austrian province of 
Vorarlberg, with an area of 59 sq. m. Agriculture 
and textiles are the chief industries. The country 
is governed by a Prince with the aid of an 
Administrator. b 

LIEGE, a town in Belgium and capital of the Walloons, 
in a very picturesque region at the confluence of the 
Ourthe with the Meuse,the busiest town in Belgium 
and a chief seat of the woollen manufacture; it is 
divided in two by the Meuse, which is spanned by 
17 bridges ; it is the centre of a great mining district, 
and besides woollens has manufactures of machinery, 
and steel and iron goods. Its capture by Germany 
in August, 1914, was the first operation of the 
Great War, but by holding out for 11 days with 
30,000 men under Leman (g.v.) against 100,000 
Germans it won not only deathless glory but sufficient 
time to allow France and Britain to prepare to stem 
the invading armies. 

LIEGNITZ, a town in Silesia, 40 m. NW. of Breslau, 
where Frederick the Great gained a victory over the 
Austrians in 1760. 

LIFEBOATS date from 1789, when Henry Greathead 
designed the type which has been largely followed 
in their construction; the Royal Nationa] Lifeboat 
Institution came into being in 1824, through the 
efforts of Sir William Hillary, and life-saving stations 
were established round the coast; motor-boats have 
now practically superseded the older sailing and 
rowing craft. 

LIFEGUARDS, the first two of the three British 
regiments of household cavalry. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN, Orientalist and divine, born 
in Stoke-upon-Trent, son of a clergyman, educated 
at Cambridge ; took orders and was rector of Ashley, 
Staffordshire, till 1642; next year he was one of 
the most influential members of the Westminster 
Assembly; in 1652 he was made D.D., was Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge in 1653, and subsequently 
prebendary of Ely; one of England’s earlier Hebrew 
scholars, the great work of his life was the ‘‘ Hore 
Hebraicw et Halmudice,”’ published in large part 
posthumously (1602-1675). 

LIGHTFOOT, JOSEPH BARBER, bishop of Durham, 
born in Liverpool; was # Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was eminent among English scholars 
as a New Testament exegete, became bishop of 
Durham in 1879; died in Bournemouth (1828-1889). 

LIGHT OIL, name given to the lowest boiling-point 
fraction obtained in the distillation of coal tar; the 
light oil products are benzene, toluene, and xylene. 

LIGNITE, a dark brown coal of tertiary age, containing 
less than 50 per cent. of carbon and a considerable 
amount of moisture; it is of little value as fuel 
owing to its crumbling nature and the large amount 
of smoke it produces; it is used in Germany for the 
manufacture of briquettes; the largest Wnglish 
deposits are at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire. 
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aneages at Quatre Bras. 
LIG oO ST, =) f the 
RI, ALPHONSE MARIA DI, fonda 


and gave himself up to reclaim the lost and 

the poor and ignorant; was a man of extensive 
learning, and found time from his pastora] labours 
to contribute extensively to theological literature, 
to the extent of 70 volumes; was canonised in 1839 ; 
the order he founded is called by his own name as 
well (1696-1778). 


LIGURIAN REPUBLIC, a name given by Bonaparte 
nen My os Vie of Genoa, foundeti in 1707. 


CHANG, an eminent and enlightened Chinese 
statesman; favourable to European culture and 
intercourse with Europe, he was sent as a special 
envoy to the Czar’s coronation in 1896, dnd after- 
wards visited other countries in Europe, including 
Great Britain and the States and Canada (1823-1901). 


LILBURNE, JOHN, a victim of the Star-Chamber in 


the time of Charles I., and exposed on the pillory 
as well as fined and imprisoned; joined the Parlia- 
mentary ranks and fought for the Commonwealth, 
but as an Independent indulged in violent harangues 
against Cromwell; as a leader of the Levellers 
(g.v.) was committed to the Tower, but on his 
release turned Quaker (1614-1657), 6. 

TTO, German aeronaut, who was the 
first man to show the advantage of cambered 
aeroplane wings and whose experiments with 
gliders enabled the Wright brothers to construct 
their machine; he died in a glider accident (1848- 


LILITH, or LILIS, the name of Adam’s first wife, 


whom, according to Jewish tradition, he had before 
Eve, and who bore him in that wedlock the whole 
progeny of aerial, aquatic, and terrestrial devils, 
and who, it seems, still wanders about the world 
bewitching men to like issue and slaying little 
children not protected by amulets against her. 


LILLE, chief town in the department of Nord, in the 


extreme N. of France, 60 m. inland from Calais, an 
ancient and very strong fortress, situated in a fertile 
district; the town, rebuilt in modern times, has a 
Catholic university, a medical school, library, and 
art gallery, and thriving industries, including linen, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, and many others; was the 
scene of much fighting in the Great War. 

LIPUT, a country inhabited by a very diminutive 
race of men not larger in size than a man’s finger, 
visited by Gulliver in his travels. 


LILLO, GEORGE, English dramatist, born in London, 


by trade a jeweller; wrote seven comedies, of 
which ‘‘ The Fatal Curiosity ’’ and ‘‘ George Barn- 
well ’’ are the best (1693-1739). 

; » an English astrologer, born in 
Leicestershire, who made gain by his fortune-telling 
during the Commonwealth period especially, but 
got into trouble afterwards as a presumed mischief- 
maker (1602-1681). 


LIMA, capital of Peru, 6 m. inland from Callao, its 


port, a picturesque city, 700 ft. above the sea-level, 
regularly built, with many plazas; has a cathedral 
and 70 churches; trade is in the hands of foreigners, 
mostly Germans, manufactures comprising pottery, 
iron, and copper utensils; it was founded by Pizarro, 
and his bones lie buried in the cathedral. 


LIMBURG, in the basin of the Meuse, formerly a 


duchy, was after various fortunes divided in 1839 
into Belgian Limburg, on the W. of the river, 
capital Hasselt, and Dutch Limburg, on the E., 
capital Maestricht; partly moorland and partly 
arable, it has coal, iron, sugar, and tobacco indus- 
tries, 


LIMBUS, or LIMBO, according to Catholic theologians 


a region on the @nfines of Hades tenanted, the 
limbus patrum, by the souls of good men who died 
before Christ’s advent, and the limbus infantium, 
by the souls of unbaptized infants, both of whom 
await there the resurrection morn to join the 
ransomed in heaven. 


LIMELIGHT, a bright light caused by directing an 


oxyhydrogen jet on a piece of compact quicklime. 
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8. of the Shannon only now and again at intervals for some charitable 
Kerry, watered by object; she was plain looking, and a woman of 
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LIABILITY. 
shareholders of a joint-stock company limited to the 
their shares 


LIMOGES, chief town in the dep. of Haute-Vienne, on 
the Vienne River, 250 m. S. of Paris; has a Gothic 
cathedral; is one of the chief manufacturing towns 
of France, Its worcelain and woollen cloths are 
widely famed ; it has a large transit trade, and gives 

to a fine kind of surface enamel, which was 
brought to perfection there. 

LIMPOPCe or crocodile river, in South Africa: rises in 
mountain range in Transvaal and flows north and 


130 m. N. of London ; is a very old and quaint city, 
with one of the finest cathedrals in England, and 
many historic buildings. Its annual spring horse- 
fair is among the largest in the world. It manu- 
factures agricultural implements, and trades in 

“flour. Itstand#on the Oolitic Ridge, and commands 
a wide view of the Trent Valley. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, sixteenth President of the 
United States, born near Hodgensville, Kentucky ; 
spent his boyhood there and in the Indiana forests, 
and picked up some education in the backwoods 
schools; passed some years in rough work; was 
clerk in a store at New Salem, Dllinois; became 
village postmaster and deputy county surveyor, 
and began to study law; from 1834 to 1842 he led 
the Whigs in the State legislature, and in 1846 
entered Congress; he prospered as a lawyer, and 
almost left politics; but the opening of the slavery 
question in 1854 recalled him, and in a series of 
public debates with Stephen Douglas he established 
his reputation as debater and abolitionist; un- 
successful in his candidature for the Senate, he was 
nominated by the Republicans for the Presidency, 
and elected 1860; his election was the signal for 
the secession of the Southern States; Lincoln 
refused to recognise the secession, accepted the 
war, and prosecuted it with energy ; on New Year’s 
day, 1863, he proclaimed the emancipation of the 
negroes, and was re-elected President in 1864, but 
shortly after his second inauguration was assassinated 
by Wilkes Booth, the actor; he was a man of high 
character, straightforward, steadfast, and sympa- 
thetic (1809-1865). 

LINCOLN’S INN. See INNS OF COURT. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, maritime county in the E. of 
England, between the Humber and the Wash, next 
to Yorkshire in size, consists of upland country 
in the, W., chalk downs in the E., and fens in the 
8., but these well reclaimed and cultivated. It is 
watered by the Trent, Witham, and Welland, and 
crossed by numerous canals. Iron abounds in the 
W.; sheep, cattle, and horses are raised. Grimsby 
is a shipping and fishing centre. Sir Isaac Newton 
and Lord Tennyson were born in the county, which 
has many historic associations. 

LINCRUSTA WALTON, a plastic material invented 
by James Walton, capable of being moulded into 
raised patterns for decorating walls, &c. 

LIND, JENNY (Madame Otto Goldschmidt), “‘ the 
Swedish nightingale,” born in Stockholm; giving 
evidence of her power of song in childhood, she 
was put under a master at nin@®; too soon put to 
practise in public, her voice at twelve showed signs 
of contracting, but after fours years recovered its 

power, when, appearing as Alice in “* Robert 
le Diable,” the effect was electric; henceforth her 
fame was established, and followed her over the 
world; in 1844 she made a round of the chief cities 
of Germany ; made her first appearance in London 
in 1847, and visited New York in 1851, where she 
married, and then left the stage for good, to appear 


Paris, the first solo fliglet across the Atlantic ever 
accomplished (1903- i. 

LIND , JOHN, distinguished botanist, born near 
Norwich; wrote extensively on botany according 
to the natural system of classification, and did much 
to popularise the study; was professor of the 
science at University College, London (1799-1865). 

LINDSAY, name of a Scottish family of Norman 
extraction that first figures in Scottish history in 
the reign of David I. 

LINDSAY, o 1 LYNDSAY, SIR DAVID, OF THE 
MOUNT, Scottish poet, born at the Mount, near 
Cupar, Fife, at the grammar-school of which he 
was educated, as afterwards at St. Andrews 
University ; was usher to James V. from his child- 
hood, and knighted by him after he came of age; 
did diplomatic work in England, France, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark; is famous as the 
author of, among others, three poems, the “ Satire 
of the Three Estates,” ‘Tfialogues between 
Experience and a Courtier,’”’ and the ‘* History of 
Squire Meldrum,” of which the first is the most 
worthy of note, and is divided into five parts, the 
main body of it a play of an allegorical kind instinct 
with conventional satire; without being a partisan 
of the Reformation, his works, from the satire in 
them being directed against the Ghurch, contributed 
yet ene to its reception in Scotland (1490- 
1555). 

LINGA, a symbol! in the phallus worship of the East 
of the male or generative power in nature. This 
worship prevails among the Hindu sect of the Givas 
or Sivas, and the symbol takes the form of the pistil 
of a flower, or an erect cylindrical stone. 

LINGARD, JOHN, historian, born in Winchester, the 
son of a carpenter ; besides a work on the “* Antiquity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’’ wrote a ‘‘ History of 
England from the Roman Invasion to the Reign of 
William III.,” the first written that shows anything 
like scholarly accuracy, and fairly impartial, though 
the author’s religious views as a Roman Catholic, 
it is alleged, distort the facts a little (1771-1851). 

LINGUA FRANCA, a jargon composed of a mixture of 
languages used in trade intercourse, such as the 
*‘pidgin English” of the Chinese sea-board, but 
originally a corrupt form of Italian that was common 
to the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

LINLITHGOW, the county town of Linlithgowshire, 
16 m, W. of Edinburgh, on the §S. shore of a loch of 
the name, with a palace, the birthplace of James V. 
and Mary, Queen of Scots; the county lying on the 
S. shore of the Forth, and rich in minerals. 

LINNZZUS, or more properly LINNE, KARL VON 
great Swedish naturalist, especially in the department 
of botany, a branch to the study of which he was 
devoted from his earliest years; he was the founder 
of the system of the classification of plants which 
bears his name, and which is determined by the 
number and disposition of the reproductive organs, 
but which is now superseded; he was professor at 
Upsala, and his works on his favourite subject were 
numerous, and extended far and wide his reputation 
as a naturalist (1707-1778). 

LINNELL, JOHN, English painter, painted portraits 
at first, but in the end landscapes, of which last 
“The Windmill’? and a wood scene are in the 
National Gallery ; he was a friend and an admirer 
of William Blake (1792-1882). 

LINOLEUM, a floorcloth, being a composition of cork 
dust and linseed oil with colouring matter. 

LINZ, a town in Austria, on the Danube; a busy 
commercial place, a great railway centre, and the 
seat of the manufacture of woollen goods, linen, 
tobacco, &c.; is also of great strategical importance 
in time of war. 

LION, THE, the king of animals, was the symbol of 
power, courage, and virtue, and in Christian art of 
the resurrection ; is in general a royal symbol, and 
an emblem of dominion, command, magnanimity, 


LION AND UNICO. 


LIPSIUS, RICHARD ADELBERT, 


ee 


prudence, when salient valour, when sejant counsel, 
and when een c pection. 
RN, THE, the supporting figures of 
the British royal arms ; ; the lion represents England 
and the unicorn Bootland ; the arms were first used 
‘ARI ISLANDS, a yg ok of islands of volcanic 
origin, 12 in number, off the N. coast of Sicily, in 
two of which, Vulcano and Stromboli, the volcanic 
force is still active, the latter emitting clouds of 
steam at frequent intervals. 


LIPPE, an old N. German principality, the principal 


towns of which are Detmold, Lemgo, and Horn. 


area, FILIPPINO, Italian painter, son of the succeed- 


is presumed to have been a pupil of Botticelli 
nae his earliest known work is the “ Vision of 
St. Francis”’ in Florence, and he executed various 
works in Bologna, Genoa, and Rome; painted 
frescoes and altar-pieces, and scenes in the lives of 
St. Peter and St. Paul (1460-1504). 
PI, FRA PO, Italian painter, born in 
Florence; left an orphan, was brought up in a 
monastery, where his talent for art was developed 
and encouraged; went to Ancona, was carried off 
by pirates, but “procured his release by his skill in 
drawing, and returning to Italy practised his art 
in Florence and elsewhere, till one day he eloped 
with a novice in a nunnery who sat to him for a 
Madonna, by whom he became the father of a son 
no less famous than himself; he prosecuted his art 
amid poverty with zeal and success to the last; 
distinguished by Ruskin (Fors xxiv. 4) as the only 
monk who ever did good painter’s work; he had 
Botticelli for a pupil (1412-1469). 


LIPSIUS, JUSTUS,-an erudite Belgian scholar, with 


fast and loose religious principles; was the author 
of numerous learned works (1547-1579). 

: distinguished 
German theologian, born in Gera; professor in 
succession at Vienna, Kiel, and Jena; wrote on 
dogmatics, the philosophy of religion, and New 
Testament criticism (1830-1892). 


LIPTON, SIR THOMAS, British business man and 


sportsman. He started shopkeeping in a small 
way in Glasgow after failing to make a successful 
career in America, and eventually built up a chain 
of shops throughout Britain. With the fortune he 
made he assisted charities, and took up yachting, 
making attempts to regain the America Cup (¢.v.) 
on Sl puilahained ; he was knighted in 1898 
LISBON, the capital of Portugal, a magnificent town, 
built on the N. bank of the Tagus, 9 m. from its 
mouth, extends along the banks of the river 9 m. 
and inland 5 m.; it boasts of an array of fine 
buildings and squares, a number of literary and 
scientific institutions, and a spacious harbour; is 
remarkable for a marble aqueduct which brings 
water more than 10 m. across the valley of Alcantara ; 
the manusactures include tobacco, soap, wool, and 
chemicals, and the exports wine, oil, and fruits; 
it suffered from an earthquake of great violence 
in 1755, by which the greater part of the city was 
destroyed, and from 30,000 to 40,000 of the 
inhabitants were killed. 

LISTER, JOSEPH, LORD, eminent surgeon, born in 
Upton, Essex; the founder of modern antiseptic 
surgery, and is as such reckoned among the world’s 
greatest benefactors; was President of the British 
Association in 1896, and surgeon-extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria (1827-1912). 

LISTON, ROBERT, a celebrated surgeon, born in 
Linlithgowshire ; studied in Edinburgh and London ; 
was distinguished as an operator; was professor of 
Clinical Surgery in University College, London, and 
author of ‘‘ Hlements of Surgery ’’ and “ Practical 
Surgery ”’ (1794-1847). 

LISZT, ABBE FRANZ, famous pianist and composer, 
a Hungarian by birth; born with a genius for 
music, his first efforts at composition were not 
successful, and it was not till he heard what Paganini 
made of the violin that he thought what might be 
made of the piano; he devoted himself to the 
culture of piano music, with the result that he not 


LITTLE CORPORAL, 


LULIC 


to England in 


s last visi 
which he died, created quite a 
flutter in musical circles, The Rhapsody 
is his most famous work Rick: ). 


LITANY, a form of supplication in connection wil 


some impending calamity in which the prayer 
the priest or officiating clergyman is oe 
by the congregation. 


LITHIUM, a light alkali metal resembling sodium and 


potassium in its properties; first prepared in the 
free state by Brandes in 1822. 


LITHOSPHERE, geological term for the exterior g 
portion of the earth’s crust. 


an independent State with an area aa 
20,000 sq. m., once a grand-duchy occupying portions 
of the valleys of the Dwina, Niemen, Dnieper, and 
Bug; for centuries connected with Poland, it passed 
to Russia in 1814. The Lithuanians are a distinct 
race of the Indo-European stock, fair and hand- 
some, with a language of their own, the oldest in 
Europe, and a literature rich in folk-lore and songs. 
Of a strong religious temperament, they embraced 
Christianity late (13th century), and still retain 
many pagan superstitions; formerly serfs, they 
are now a humble peasantry engaged in agriculture, 
oe. breeding, and bee- keeping. Koyno is the 


pital. 
LITMUS, a blue colouring matter obtained from oxtail 


lichens; extensively used in chemical experiments 
to detect acids, which turn it red. 

a unit of volume in the metric system, equal 
to 1000 cubic centimetres or about 1} pints. 
a name given to Bonaparte 
after the battle of Lodi from his small stature, he 


being only 5 ft, 2 in. in height. 
LITTLE ENGLAND 


ERS, those politicians who hold 
that English statesmen should concern themselves 
with England only and its internal affairs, and who 
are opposed to Imperial extension. 


LITTLETON, SIR THOMAS, English jurist of the 


15th century; was recorder of Coventry in 1450, 
judge of Common Pleas 1466, and knighted in 1475; 
his work on ‘“‘ Tenures”’ was the first attempt to 
classify the law of land rights, and was the basis of 
the famous ‘‘ Coke upon Littleton’; d. 1481. 

MAXIMILIEN PAUL EMILE, a celebrated 
French scholar, physician, philologist, and philo- 
sopher, born in Paris; wrote on medical subjects, 
and translated Hippocrates ; was of the Positivist 
school in philosophy, and owes his fame chiefly to 
his ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise,” pub- 
lished in 1863-1872, on which he spent forty 
years’ labour (1801-1881). 


LITURGY is sometimes used as including any form of 


public worship, but more strictly it denotes the 
form for the observance of the Eucharist. As 
development from the simple form of their institu- 
tion in the primitive Church liturgies assum 

various forms, and only by degrees certain marked 
types began to prevail: viz. the Roman, ascribed 
to St. Peter, in Latin, and prevailing in the Roman 
Catholic Church all over the world; the Ephesian, 
ascribed to St. John, in corrupt Latin, included the 
old Scottish and Irish forms, heard now only in @ 
few places in Spain; the Jerusalem, ascribed to 
St. James, in Greek, the form of the Greek Church 
and in translation of the Armenians; the Babg- 
lonian, ascribed to St. Thomas, in Syriac, used still 
by the Nestorians and Christians of St. Thomas; 
and the Alexandrian, ascribed to St. Mark, in a 
Greco-Coptic jargon, in use among the Copts : 

these all contain certain common elements, but 
differ in order aral in subsidiary parts; the Anglican 
liturgy is adapted from the Roman ; other Protestant 
liturgies or forms,of service are mostly of modern 


date and compiled from Scripture sources. 


LIUTPRAND, Bishop of Cremona and chronicler at the 


court of Berengarius of Itaty (922-972). 


LIVERPOOL, the first seaport of Great Britain, in 


Lancashire, on the Mersey, 3 m. from the sea, 
formerly the chief seat of the slave interest in 
Britain ; owed its present prosperity to the impulse 
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of the federal Victoria University (q.v.) ; 
granted in 
_medicine. 


belonging to 
* possess certain privileges of a civic character. 
LIVINGSTONE, DAVID, African traveller 
missionary, born in Blantyre, Lanarkshire ; 


their respective companies ; 


Natal, and addressed himself to missionary work ; 
moving north, he arrived at Lake Ngami in 1849, 


Loanda next year; later on he explored the course 


Nyassa, and set himself to discover the sources of 


him, and he died exhausted at a village to the south 
of Lake Bangweolo; his body was embalmed, 
brought home to England, and buried in West- 
minster Abbey (1813-1873). 

LIVIUS, TITUS (LIVY), illustrious Roman historian, 

born in Patavium (Padua); appears to have settled 

. early in Rome and spent the most of his life there ; 

his reputation rests on his ‘‘ History of Rome from 

the Foundation of the City to the Death of Drusus,”’ 

it consisted of 142 chapters, but of these only 30 

remain entire and 5 in fragments, bequeathing to 

posterity his account of the early history of the city 

7 and of the wars with Hannibal (59 B.c.-17 A.D.). 
LIVONIA, once 2 Russian Baltic province on the Gulf 
of Riga, now divided between Latvia and Esthonia ; 
is flat and marshy, and only moderately fertile; 
produces rye, barley, and potatoes; its chief in- 
dustries are distilling, brewing, and iron-founding, 
and fishing; four-fifths of the population are Letts 
and Esthonians, only 5 per cent. are Russian; the 
original Finnic Livonians are almost extinct; 
eapital Riga. 

ON, part of a serial issued from time to time. 

a South American animal of the camel 
family, usually of a white colour, though at times 
with brown or black markings; used as a pack 
anima] by the natives. 

LLANDUDNO, a watering-place at the foot of Great 
Ormes Head, Carnarvon, frequented by people from 
Yorkshire and Lancashire among other visitors. 

Y, a manufacturing seaport in Carmarthen- 
shire for shipping coal, iron, and copper. 

S, vast level plains twice the size of Great 
Britain in the N. of South Amer®a, in the basin of 
the Orinoco, covered in great part with tall grass 
and stocked in the rainy season with herds of cattle ; 
during the dry season they are a desert. 

E, JUAN ANTONIO, Spanish historian, is 
the author of several works, but his celebrity is 
mainly due to his “‘ History of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion,” of which in 1789 he became the secretary 


(1756-1823). 
YD, 1ST BARON (Sir George). After leaving 


a. i 


— resigned in 1929 | lisag 
government ‘ 
LLOYD GEORGE. py te ee 


under Perceval in 1800, Premier 
he liberalised the tariff and 
und finance, uniting and holding 
togethef the Tory party at a critica] period (1770— 


OL UNIVERSITY, founded in 1903; as 
University College, Liverpool, previously formed a 
degrees 
arts, science, law, engineering, and 


YMEN, name given to members of the several 
guilds or corporations of London and freemen of 
the city, so called as entitled to wear the Wess 

ey 


and 
began 
life as a mill-worker, studied medicine and theology 
at Glasgow, and was sent out to Africa by the 
London Missionary Society in 1840, landed at Port 
and ascending the Zambesi in 1853 arrived at 
of the Zambesi and its tributaries, discovered Lake 


the Nile, but this expedition proved too much for 


policy (1879- 


LLOYD. 

LLOYD’S, once a part of the Royal Exchange, London, 
appropriated to the use of underwriters and for 
marine intelligence, frequented by those in! 4 
in merchant shipping; so called from Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, formerly the headquarters of marine 
insurance; it was moved in March, 1928, to new 
buildings in Leadenhall Street. 

LOAD-LINE, line pagnted on the outside of a vessel 
pase the extreme of immersion in loading her 

@ Ca’ 

LOADSTONE, ‘or LODESTONE, an iron ore remark- 
able for its magnetic quality or power of attracting 
iron; it derived its name from its use as a Jeading 
stone in the compass for mariners. ‘ 

LOBBY, THE, hall connected with a legislative 
assembly to which the oe hav: Vg access. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, “a department of 
state which supervised loeal government. Founded 
in 1871 to take over the work of the Poor Law 
Board, it was itself superseded in 1919 by the 
Ministry of Health (q.v.). 

LOCAL OPTION, a method of dealing with the drink 
question, tried in Scotland and the U.S.A., whereby 
a two-thirds majority in any district can secure a 
compulsory prohibition of the sale of intoxicants 
in the district. 

LOCARNO PACT, a treaty of mutual guarantee signed 
at Locarno in Oct. 1925 between Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany. 

LOCHABER, a Highland district in the 8. of Inverness- 
shire, renowned for its beautiful glens, moors, and 


ills. 

LOCHABER AXE, an axe with a broad blade and a 
long handle formerly in use among the Highlanders 
as a weapon 

LOCHIEL, gts chief of the clan Cameron, the most 
notable being Sir Evan Cameron, who held out 
against William IIT. in the Highlands, but ultimately 
took the oath of allegiance; d. 1719 

LOCHINVAR, hero of a ballad in Scott’s “ Marmion,”’ 
who carries off his sweetheart just as she is about 
to be sacrificed in marriage to another whom she 
loathes. 

LOCHLEVEN, Scottish lake in Kinross-shire over- 
shadowed by Benarty and the West Lomond, is 
23 m. NW. of Edinburgh; in a castle on one of its 
islands Mary Stuart was imprisoned 1567-1568 ; 
it is now famous for its trout. 

LOCKE, JOHN, English philosopher, the father of 
modern materialism and empiricism, born in 
Wrington, Somerset; studied medicine, but did not 
practise it, and gave himself up to a fterary life, 
much of it spent in the family of the celebrated 
Earl of Shaftesbury, both at home and abroad; 
his great work is his ‘‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ” in 1690, which was preceded by ‘“‘ Letters 
on Toleration,’’ published before the expulsion of 
James II., and followed by the ‘‘ Treatise on Govern- 
ment” the same year, and ‘“‘ Thoughts on Educa- 
tion ’’ in 1693; his ‘‘ Essay’ was written to show 
that all our ideas were derived from experience, 
that is, through the senses and reflection on what 
they reveal, and that tisere are no innate ideas 

(1632-1704). 

LOCKHART, JOHN GIBSON, man of letters, born in 
Cambusnethan; bred for the Scottish bar and 
practised at it; contributed to Blackwood, wrote 
in collaboration with John Wilson ‘* Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk ’’; married Sophia Scott, Sir Walter’s 
daughter, in 1820, lived a good deal near Abboteford, 
wrote some four novels and ‘‘ Spanish Ballads,” 
became editor of the Quarterly in 1825, and began * 
in 1837 his ‘“‘ Life of Scott,’ his greatest work; 
died at Abbotsford, health broken and in much 
sorrow ; his “‘ Life”’ has been interestingly written 
by Andrew Lang (1794-1854). 
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LOCKSLEY, the name given to Robin Hood in Scott’s 
“Tvanhoe,” from the village in which the famous 
archer-outlaw was born. 

LOCKYER, SIR JOSEPH NORMAN, astronomer, born 
in. Rugby; became clerk in the War Office in 1857, 
was secretary to the Royal Commission on Scientific 
Instruction in 1870, and was transferred to the 
Science and Art Department in 1875; he directed 
Government eclipse expeditions to Sicily, India, 
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fertile valley which it is It 
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Egypt, and the West Indies; in 1860 he became | LOKI, in the Norse mythology, a primitive spirit 


¥.R.S., received the Society’s Rumford medal] in 
1874, next year was appointed corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France and received 
the Janssen medal in 1891; he was knighted in 


evil who mingles with the Norse gods, dist 
for his cunning and ensnaring ways, whose devices 
are only evil in appearance and are overruled for 


4 . 
1897; he made important discoveries in spectrum | LOLLARDS, originally a religious community estab- 


analysis, and wrote several astronomical works; 
he discovered helium in the solar spectrum long 
before it was found on the earth by Sir William 
Ramsay (1836-1920). ¢ 

LOCO-FOCOS, the name, which denotes lucifer- 
matches, given to an ultra-democratic or radical 


lished at Antwerp in 1300, devoted to the care of 


the sick and burial of the dea4, and persecuted by. 
a 


the Church as heretics. Their name 


became 
synonym for heretic, and was hence applied to the 
fe 


followers of Wycliffe in England and certain 
sectaries in Ayrshire. = 


party in the United States because at a meeting on | LOMBARD, PETER, a famous schoolman, born in 


one occasion when the lights were extinguished, the 
matches which they carried were drawn and the 
lamps lit again. 

RI, a people of ancient Greece of two distinct 
tribes occupying different districts of the country. 
LODGE, SIR OMVER JOSEPH, British scientist, 
professor at London and Liverpool and principal 


Lombardy in the 12th century, of poor parents; 
was a disciple of Abelard; taught theology at, and 
became bishop of, Paris; was styled the Master of 
Sentences, as author of a compilation of sentences 
from Augustine and other Church Fathers on 
points of Christian doctrine, long used as a manual 
in scholastic disputations. 


of the University of Birmingham; he carried out | LOMBARDS, a German people, settled at the beginning 


much research on physical subjects, especially in 
connection with electromagnetic waves and oscil- 
lators; his work laid the foundations for the later 
developments in radiotelegraphy ; deeply interested 
in psychica] restarch (1851- BS 

LODI, a town in Lombardy, 18 m. SE. of Milan, on 
the Adda, famous fot a signal victory of Bonaparte 
ave: the Austrians in 1796 in the face of a tremendous 


LOESS, a fine, porous earthy deposit covering large 
areas in China, Centra] Europe, and U.S.A. 

LOEWE, GOTTFRIED, German composer; composed 
oratorios, operas, and pianoforte pieces; sang and 


of the Christian era about the lgwer Elbe. In the 
5th century we find them in Moravia, and a cen 
later established, a powerful people, between the 
Adriatic and the Danube. They invaded Italy 
in 568, and in three years had mastered the North, 
but abandoning their Arian faith they gradually 
became Italianised, and after the overthrow of 
their dynasty *by Charlemagne in 774 they became 
merged in the Italians. From the 13th century 
Italian merchants, known as Lombards, from Lucca, 
Florence, Venice, and Genoa, traded largely in 
England as wood-dealers and bankers, whence the 
name Lombard Street, in London. 


played in London in 1847 (1796-1869). LOMBARDY, an inland territory of Northern Italy 


LOFODEN ISLANDS, a rugged mountainous chain of 
islands on the NW. Norwegian coast within the 
Arctic circle; afford pasturage for sheep; the 
waters between them and the mainland are a rich 
cod-fishing ground, visited by thousands of boats 
between January and March. 

LOGAN, JOHN, a Scottish poet, born in Soutra; was 
for a time minister in South Leith church, but was 
obliged to resign; was the author of a lyric, ‘“‘ The 
Braes of Yarrow” and certain of the Scottish 
paraphrases (1748-1788). See BRUCE, MICHAEL. 

LOGARITHM of a number is the power to which a 
fixed number, called the base, must be raised to give 
that number; invented by John Napier (q.v.). 

LOGIA, an alleged collection of the sayings of Jesus 
reputed to have been written by one or more of the 
Disciples; the existence of such documents was 
proved at the end of the last century by the discovery 
of two lo¥ia at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. 

LOGIC, the science of correct thinking or of the laws 
which regulate thought, called also dialectics; or 
in the Hegelian system “the scientific exposition 
and development of those notions or categories which 
underlie all] things and all being.”’ 

LOGOS, an expression in St. John’s gospel translated 
the Word (in chap. i.) to denote the manifestation 
of God, or God as manifested, defined in theology 
as the second person of the Deity, and viewed as 
intermediary between God as Father and God as 
Spirit. s 

LOG-ROLLING, mutual praise by authors of each 
other’s work. 

LOHENGRIN, hero of a German 13th-century poem ; 
son of Parzival, and a Knight of the Grail; carried 
by a swan to Brabant he delivered and married 
the Princess Elsa; subsequently returning from war 
against the Saracens, she asked him of his origin ; 
he told her, and was at once carried back again by 
the swan. Wagner adapted the story in his opera 
** Lohengrin.” 

LOIRE, the largest river In France, 630 m., rises in 
the Cevennes, flows northwards to Orleans and 
westward to the Bay of Biscay, through a very 


between the Alps and the Po, Piedmont, and 
Venetia. In the N. are Alpine mountains and 
valleys rich in pasturage; in the S. a very fertile, 
well irrigated plain, which produces cereals, rice, 
and subtropical plants. The culture of the silk- 
worm is extensive; there are textile and hardware 
manufactures. The chief towns are Milan, Pavia, 
and Como. Austrian in 1713, Napoleon made it 
part of the kingdom of Italy in 1805; it was restored 
to Austria in 1815, and finally again to Italy in 1859. 


LOMBROSO, CESARE, Italian criminologist, born in 


Verona; made a special study of mental diseas 
and published important works on the scientific 
treatment of insanity with its relation to crime 
(1836-1909). 


LOMOND, LOCH, an irregularly-shaped lake in 


Dumbarton and Stirling shires, 22 m. long and of 
varying breadth; contains a number of smi 
wooded islands; on the eastern shore rises Ben 
Lomond to the height of 3192 ft. 


. 
LONDON, on the Thames, 50 m. from the sea, the 


capital of the British Empire, is the most populous 
and the wealthiest city in the world. An important 
place in Roman times, it was the cap. of the East 
Saxons, and has been the metropolis of England 
since the Norman Conquest ; it possesses, therefore, 
innumerable historic buildings and associations. 
Often devastated by plague and fire, its progress 
has never been stayed; its population more than 
quadrupled itself last century. The City of London 
proper occupies one square mile in the centre, is 
wholly a commercial part, and is governed by an 
annually elected Lord Mayor and aldermen ; is the 
seat of a bishdpric, with St. Paul's for cathedral. 
The cities of London and Westminster, with twenty- 
five boroughs usgder local officers, constitute the 
metropolis, and since 1888 the county of London, 
and send 62 members to Parliament. Streets in 
the older parts are narrow, but newer districts are 
well built; the level ground and density of building 
detracts from the effect of innumerable magnificent 


edifices. Buckingham, Kensington, and St. James’s | 
are royal Palaces; the Houses of Parliament is the | 


many medical hospitals, and 


are famous, 
schools and charitable institutions of all kinds. It 
is the centre of the lish literary 


. an tanical and zoological gardens. 
London is also a grand emporium of commerce, 

and the banking centre of the world. It has nine 
principal docks; its shipping tradeis unrivalled; it 
pays m@re than half the custom duties of the kingdom, 
and handles more than a quarter of the total exports ; 
its warehouse trade is second only to that of Man- 
chester; it manufactures everything, chiefly watches, 
jewellery, leather goods, cycles, pianos, and glass. 
The control of traffic, the lighting, and water-supply 
of so large a city are causing yearly more serious 
problems. 

LONDON, a town of Middlesex county, Ontario, near 
the S. end of the peninsula, in the middle of a fertile 
district, and a place. 

PONDON BRIDGE, a bridge crossing the Thames from 
the City to Southwark. The first, a wooden one, 
was erected in 1200; the present stone bridge was 
opened in 1831 and was widened in 1903. 

LONDON, TOWER OF, is claimed, without much 
evidence, to have been built by Julius Cesar. The 
present White Tower was the work of William the 
Conqueror about 1075; from then until Tudor 
times it was a royal residence besides being used as 
a@prison. The crown jewels are stored here. 

LONDON, TREATY OF, the treaty which ended the 
first Balkan War (q.v.), signed in May, 1913. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY, founded in 1836 and re- 
organised in 1900, numbers about 10,000 internal 
students; King’s College, University College, and 
Goldsmith’s College are integral parts of the 
University, while a number of other colleges are 
known as “ Schools of the University’ in certain 
faculties, including East London College, Royal 
Holloway College, Birkbeck College, London School 
of Economics, Wye Agricultural College, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, and a number of 
theological colleges of various denominations, as 
well as the medical schools of hospitals; all the 
degrees of the University are open to external 
students; the University sends one member to 
Parliament. 

LONDON, JACK, American novelist. Born in San 
Francisco, he went in his early days to the Klondyke, 
spent many years at sea, and became a tramp after- 
wards; before his death he published a number of 
popular adventure stories (1876-1916). 

LONDONDERRY, maritime county in Ulster, washed 
by Lough Foyle and the Atlantic, surrounded by 
Donegal in the W., Tyrone in the 8., and Antrim 
in the W., and watered by the Foyle, Roe, and Bann 
Rivers; somewhat hilly towards the &., is largely 
under pasture; the cultivated parts grow oats, 
potatoes, and flax; granted to the Corporation and 
Guilds of London in 1609, a large part of the land is 
still owned by them. The county town, London- 

» Manufactures linen shirts, whisky, and iron 
goods, and does a considerable shipping trade. Its 
siege by the troops of James II. in 1689 is memorable. 

LONG, GEORGE, a distinguished classical scholar, 
born in Lancashire; became professor of Greek in 
London University ; edited se®eral useful works, 
among others the “ Penny Cyclopedia,’”’ on which 
he spent 11 years of his life (1900-1879). 

LONG ISLAND, a long, narrow island, 115 m. long 
by from 12 to 24 broad, belonging to New York 
State, off the shores of New York and Connecticut, 
from which it is separated by the East River and 
Long Island Sound. It is low, much of it forest 
and sandy waste land, with great lagoons in the 8. 
The chief industry is market-gardening ; fisheries 


LORETTO 


and oyster-beds are valuable. Principal towns, 
Island City, and Flushing. 

LONG P the celebrated English Parlia- 

ment which assembled November 3, 1640, and was 

dissolved by Cromwell April 20, 1653; it, was 

restored, and did not finally decease till 


March 16, 1660. 

LONG TOM COFFIN, a character in Fenimore Cooper's 
novel “ The Pilot,” and ®f wider celebrity than any 
of the sailor class. 

Ni racecourse on the W. side of the 


LONGCHAMP, a 
Bois du Boulogne, Paris. 
LONG WILLIAM DE, a low-born Norman 


> D 
favourite of Richard I., made by him bishop of 
Ely; became Justiciar of England in 1190, and 
Papal Legate 1191; clever, energetic, just, and 
faithful, he yet incurred dislike by his ambition and 
arrogance, and was banished to Normandy; his 
energy in gathering the money for Richard’s ransom 
restored him to favour, and he became Chancellor ; 


d. 1197. 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH, American 
poet, born in Portland, Maine; after studying 
on the Continent became professor of Modern 
Languages in Harvard University; wrote 
** Hyperion,” a romance in prose, and a succession 
of poems, as well as lyrics, ong the former 
** Evangeline,” ‘‘ The Golden Legénd,” “‘ Hiawatha,” 
and ‘‘ Miles Standish ’”’ (1807-1882). 

LONGINUS, DIONYSIUS CASSIUS, a learned Greek 
philosopher, rhetorician, and critic, and eminent 
in all three departments, being in philosophy a 
Platonist of pure blood; his fame as a teacher 
reached the ears of Zenobia, the queen of Palmyra, 
and being invited to her couft he became her 
political adviser as well as the educator of her 
children, but on the surrender of the place he was 
beheaded by order of the Emperor Aurelian as a 
traitor; he wrote several works, but the only one 
that survives to some extent is his ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Sublime,” translated by Boileau (210-273). 

LONGMANS, famous and oldest publishing house in 
London; founded by Thomas Longman of Bristol 
in 1726; has been associated with the production 
of Johnson’s “ Dictionary,’ Lindley Murray’s 
“‘ Grammar,” the works of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Scott, and Macaulay’s ‘“ Lays,” 
“* Essays,” and ‘* History.” 

LONNROT, ELIAS, a great Finnish scholar, born in 
Nyland; was professor at Helsingfors; was editor 
of ancient Finnish compositions, and author of a 
Finnish-Swedish Dictionary (1802-1884). 

LOOS, village in the department of Pas-de-Calais, 
France, 3 m. from Lens. It was the scene of severe 
fighting in 1915, when British and French troops 
captured it from the Germans. 

LOPE DE VEGA. See VEGA. 


LORD OF THE ISLES, assumed title of Donald, a 
chief of Islay, who in 1346 reduced the whole of 
the Western Isles under his authority, and borne 
by his successors, and, as some allege, his ancestors 
as well; it is now one of the titles of Phe Prince of 


Wales. 

LORDS, HOUSE OF, the second chamber of the 
British legislature, consisting of the two Arch- 
bishops, Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, 24 
Bishops, and the Barons. It first met in 1265, was 
abolished by the House of Commons for two months 
in 1649, and had its powers curtailed in 1911 by the 
Parliament Act (q.v.). 

LORD’S, a cricket ground at St. John’s Wood, London, 
the headquarters of the Marylebone Cricket Club, 
the ruling authority of the game, and of the 
Middlesex county club. Originally opened by 
Thomas Lord in 1787 in Dorset Square, the ground 
was moved in 1827 to its present site, the old turf 
being used. 

LORELEI, or LURLEI, a famous steep rock, 430 ft. 
high, on the Rhine, near St. Goar, on which it was 
fabled a siren sat combing her hair and singing to 
lure boatmen to ruin; the subject of an exquisite 
Volkslied by Heine. 

LORETTO, a city in Italy, 14 m. SE. of Ancona: 
celebrated as the site of the Santa Casa (g.v.), and 
for the numerous pilgrims who annually resort to 
the holy shrine. 
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LORNE, MARQUIS OF, eldest son of the 8th Duke of 
Argyll; entered Parliament 1868; married 
Princess Louise, fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, 
in 1871; became Governor-General of Canada in 
1878, member of Parliafuent for South Manchester 
in 1895, Governor of Windsor Castle. Afterwards 
9th Duke of Argyll (1845-1914). 

LORRAINE, a district in France, between Metz and 
the Vosges; belonged originally to Germany, 
became French in 1766, was seaweed to Germany 
in 1871, and to France in 1919 

LORRAINE, CLAUDE. See CLAUDE OF LORRAINE. 

LOS ANGELES, a city in South California, 345 m. SE. 
of San Francisco, and founded in 1781; is the 
centre of the American film industry, a great orange- 
growing district, and a health resort. 

LOST TRIBES, the ten tribes of the race of Israel 
whom the Assyrians carried off into captivity (see 
2 Kings xvii. 6), and of whom all trace has been lost, 
and only in recent years guessed at, some main- 
taining that the British race, or Anglo-Celtic peoples, 
are descended from them. 

the name of two emperors of the Holy 
Rarian Empire® L. I. (795-855); L. I. (1075— 

LOTHARIO, a young nobleman, a character in Rowe’s 
play “‘ The Fair Penitent’’ (1703); a synonym for 
a libertine. 

LOTHIANS, THE, a Scottish district which embraces 
the counties of Haddington, Edinburgh, and 
Linlithgow. e 

LOTI, PIERRE, pen-name of Louis Marie Julien 
Viaud, French novelist. He went to sea at 14, and 
the sea and the East were the main theme of his 
novels, of which the best-known is ‘‘ Madame 
Chrysanthéme ”” (1850-1923). 

LOTUS EATERS, or LOTOPHAGI, an ancient people 
inhabiting a district of Cyrenaica, on the NE. coast 
of Africa, who lived on the fruit of the lotus-tree, 
from which they made wine. Ulysses and his 
companions in their wanderings landed on their 
shores, but the soothing influence of the lotus fruit 
s0 overpowered them with languor that they felt 
no inclination to leave, or any more a desire to 
pursue the journey homewards. See Tennyson’s 
poem ‘‘ The Lotus-eaters.”’ 

LOTZE, RUDOLF HERMANN, Gemnan philosopher, 
born in Bautzen, in Saxony; professor successively 
at Gottingen and Berlin; believed in metaphysics 
as well as physics, and was versed in both; ‘* Micro- 
cosmus ”’ is his principal work, published in 1864; 
he founded the system of ‘“ teleological] idealism,”’ 
based on ethical considerations; he repudiated 
agnosticism, and had as little patience with a mere 
— view of the universe as Carlyle (1817-— 

LOUDON, JOHN CLAUDIUS, botanist and _ horti- 
culturist, born in Cambuslang, Lanarkshire; wrote 
largely of® plants and their cultivation, and an 
*“* Arboretum ”’ on trees and shrubs (1783-1843). 

LOUIS I., LE DEBONNAIRE (i.e. the Gentle), was 
king of France from 814 to 840 in succession to his 
father Charlemagne, but was too meek and lowly 
to rule, and fitter for a monk than a king; suffered 
himself to be taken advantage of by his nobles 
and the clergy; was dethroned by his sons, and 
compelled to retire into a cloister, from which he 
was twice over brought forth to stay the ravages 
of their enemies; | > divided his kingdom among 
them during his lifetime, and bequeathed it to them 
to guard over it when he was gone, to its dis- 
memberment (778-840). 

LOUIS VI1., LE GROS (i.e. the Fat), was son of Philip I. ; 
was associated in the royal power with his father 
from 1098 to 1108, and sole king from 1108 till 
1137; in his struggle against the great vassals he, 
by the help of the clergy and the bourgeois, 
centralised the government in the crown; had 
trouble with Henry I. of England as Lord ‘Superior 
of Normandy, and was defeated by him in battle 
in 1119; under his reign the burgesses achieved 
their inde pendence, and though he did nothing to 
initiate the movement he knew how to profit from 
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1180). 

UIS VIII., THE LION, son of Philip Augustus; 
offered by the barons of England the cro wn of 
England, he was crowned at London in i216. 8. but 
defeated at Lincoln next year, he was obliged to 
recross the Channel; became of France in 


king 
1223; he took several towns from the English, 


and conducted a@ crusade agdinst the Albigenses . 


(1187-1226). 

LOUIS IX., SAINT LOUIS, son of the preceding; was 
a minor ‘at the death of his father, and the country 
was governed by his mother, Blanche wf Castile, 


. 


with a strong hand; on attaining his majority he q 


found himself engaged with the English under 
Henry, who had been called on to assist certain 
of the great barons in revolt, but in 1242 he defeated 
them in three engagements; under a vow he made 
during a dangerous illness "he became a crusader, 
and in 1249 landed in Egypt with 40,000 men, but 
in an engagement was taken prisoner by the 
Saracens; released in 1250 on payment of a large 
ransom, though he did not return home for two 
years after, till] hearing of the deith of his mothe, 
who had been regent during his absence; on his 
return he applied himself to the affairs of his 
kingdom and the establishment of the royal power, 
but undertaking a second crusade in 1270, he got 
as far as Tunis, where a plague broke out in the 
camp, and he became one of the victims; he was 
an eminently good and pious man, and was canonised 
by Boniface VIII. in 1297 (1215-1270). 

LOUIS XI., son of Charles VII., born in Bourges, of a 
cruel and treacherous nature, took part in two 
insurrections against his father, by whom he had 
been pardoned after the first and from whom, after 
the second, he had to flee for refuge to Burgundy, 
where he remained till his father’s death in 1461; 
he signalised the commencement of his reign by 
severe measures against the great vassals, which 
provoked a revolt, headed by the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Bretagne, which he succeeded in subduing more 
by his crafty policy than force of arms; involved 
afterwards in a war with Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy, and soliciting an interview, he was discovered 
by Charles to have been sowing treason among his 
subjects, was taken prisoner, and only released on a 
solemn protestation of innocence; notwithstanding 
the sinister and often cruel character of his policy, 
he did much to develop the resources of the country 
and advance the cause of good government by the 
patronage of learning ; the crimes he had committed 
weighed heavily on his mind towards the end of his 
days, and he died in great fear of death and the 
judgment (1423-1483). 

LOUIS XIII., the son of Henry IV.; being gnly nine 
years old at the death of his father, the government 
was conducted by Marie de’ Medicis, his mother, 
and at his accession the country was a prey to civil 
dissensions, which increased on the young king’s 
marriage with a Spanish princess; the Huguenots 
rose in arms, but peace was concluded in 1623; 
it was now that Richelieu came to the front to assume 
the reins with his threefold policy of taming the 
nobles, checkmating the Huguenots, and humbling 
the house of Austria; Rochelle, the headquarters 
of the Huguenots, revolted, the English assisting 
them, but by the strategy adopted the city was 
taken and the English driven to sea; henceforth 
the king was # nonentity and the cardinal was 
supreme; the latter died in 1642 and the king the 
year after, leaving two sons, Louis, who succeeded 
him, and Philip, Duke of Orleans and the first of 
his line (1601-16438). 

LOUIS XIV., the “‘Grand Monarque,” son of the 
preceding; when he succeeded to the throne of 
France the government was in the hands of his 
mother, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarin, her 
minister ; under the regency the glory of France was 


a 


ms as in ternal administration, 
the long succession of wars, which, while 
they brought glory to France, ended in exhausting 
her; at home he guffered no one in religious matters 
to think otherwise than himself; he revoked the 
Edict of Nantes, sanctioned the dragonnades in the 
Cevennes, and to extirpate heresy encouraged every 
form o&cruelty ; yet when we look at the men who 
ado it, the reign of Louis XIV. was one of the 
most illustrious in letters and the arts in the history 
of France: Corneille, Racine, and Moliére eminent 
in the drama, La Fontaine and Boileau in poetry, 
Bossuet in oratory, Bruyére and Rochefoucauld in 
morals, Pascal in philosophy, Saint-Simon and Retz 
in history, and Poussin, Lorraine, Lebrun, Perault, 
&c., in art (1638-1715). 
LOUIS XV., Bien-Aimé (i.e. Well-Beloved), great- 
grandson of the preceding, and only five at his 
e death, the courtry during his minority being under 
the regency of Philip, Duke of Orleans; the regency 
was rendered disastrous by the failure of the Missis- 
sippi Scheme of Law (g.v.) and a war with Spain, 
eaused by the rejection of a Spanish princess for 
Louis, and by his marriage to Maria Lesczynski, 
the daughter of Stanislas of Poland; Louis was 
, crowned king in 1722 and declared of age the follow- 
ing year; in 1726 Cardinal Fleury, who had been his 
tutor, became his minister, and under him occurred 
the war of the succession to Poland, concluded by 
| the treaty of Vienna, and the war of the Austrian 
succession, ended by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; with the death of his minister Louis gave 
way to his licentious propensities, and in all matters 
of state allowed himself to be swayed by unworthy 
favourites who pandered to his lusts, the most 
conspicuous among them being Madame de Pompa- 
dour and Dame du Barry, her successor; under 
them, and the corrupt court they presided over, 
the country went step by step to ruin, and she was 
powerless to withstand the military ascendancy of 
England, which deprived her of all her colonies both 
in the East and in the West; though Choiseul, his 
last “‘ substantial ’’ minister, tried hard by a family 
compact of the Bourbons to collect her scattered 
strength, the situation did not trouble Louis; “it 
will last all my time,’ he said, and he let things go; 
suffering from a disease contracted by vice, he was 
Seized with confluent smallpox, and died in misery, 
to the relief of the nation, which was rapidly tending 
towards revolution (1710-1774). 

LOUIS XVI., the grandson of the preceding and his 
succe@or; had in 1770 married Marie Antoinette, 
the youngest daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and a woman young, beautiful, and accomplished, 
in high esteem for the purity of her character; his 
accession was hailed with enthusiasm, and he set 
himself to restore the ruined finances of the country 
by taking into his counsel those who could best 
advise him in her straitened state, but these one and 
all found the problem an impossible one, owing to 
the unwillingness of the nobility to sacrifice any 
of their privileges for the public good; this led to 
the summoning of the States-General in 1789, and 
the outbreak of the Revolution by the fall of the 
Bastille in July of that year; ig the midst of this 
Louis, well-intentioned but without strength of 
character, was submissive to the wishes of his court 
and the queen, lost his populafity by his hesitating 
conduct, the secret support he gave to the Emigrants 
(¢.v.), his attempt at flight, and by his negotiations 
with foreign enemies, and subjected himself to 
persecution at the hands of the nation; he was 
therefore suspended from his functions, shut up in 
the Temple, arraigned before the Convention, and 
condemned to death as “ guilty of conspiracy against 


, second son of the preceding, shut up in 
the Temple, was, after the execution of his mother, 
proclaimed king by the Emigrants, and handed 

over in his prison to the care of one Simon, a shoe- 

maker, in service about the prison, to bring him up 

in the principles of Sansculottism; Simon eat 

him to , dance, and sing the “carmagnole ; he 
died in prison “amid squalor and darkness,” but 
the mystery of his fate gave rise to several impos- 
tures (1785-1796). 

LOUIS XVI, brother of Louis XVI., and called 
Monsieur during his brother’s reign, flew from Paris 
and joined the Emigrants with his brother, Count 
d’Artois, and took up arms, which he was com- 
pelled to forgo, to wander from one foreign court 
to another and find refuge at last in England; on 
Napoleon’s departure for Elba he returned to 
France and was installed on the throne as Louis le 
Desiré, but by the reappearance of the former on 
the scene he was obliged to seek refuge in Belgium, 
to return for good after the battle of Waterloo, 
July 9, 1815, with Talleyrand for minister and 
Fouché as minister of police; he reigned but a few 
years, his constitution being much enfeebled by 
disease (1755-1824). 

LOUIS NAPOLEON (Napoleon II],), nephew of the 
first emperor, born at Paris, brought up at Augsburg 
and in Switzerland; became head of the family in 
1832; he began a Bonapartist propaganda, and 
set himself to recover the throne of France; an 
abortive attempt in 1836 ended in a short exile in 
America and London, and a second at Boulogne 
in 1840 landed him in the fortress of Ham under 
sentence of perpetual imprisonment ; escaping in 
1846 he spent two years in England, returning to 
France after the Revolution of 1848; elected to 
the Constituent Assembly and the same year to the 
Presidency, he assumed the headship of the Republic, 
and posed as the protector of popular liberties and 
national prosperity; struggles with the Assembly 
followed; he won the favour of the army, filled the 
most important posts with his friends, dissolved 
the Constitution in 1851 (Dec. 2), was immediately 
re-elected President for ten years, and a year later 
assumed the title of Emperor; he married the 
Spanish Countess Eugénie in 1853, and exerted 
himself by public works, exhibitions, courting of 
the clergy, gagging of the press, and so on to 
strengthen his hold on the populace; in the Crimean 
War (1854-1856) and the Lombardy campaign 
(1859) he was supported by Britain; in 1860 he 
annexed Savoy and Nice; ten years later, suspecting 
the enthusiasm of the army, he plunged into war 
with Germany to rekindle its ardour, gn a protest 
arising from the scheme to put Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern on the Spanish throne; France was unpre- 
pared, disaster followed disaster; the Emperor 
surrendered to the Germans at Sedan, Sept. 2, 
1870; a prisoner till the close of the war, he came 
to England in 1871 and resided with the Empress 
at Chislehurst till his death (1808-1873). 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, king of the French from 1830 till 
1848, born at Paris, eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, 
renounced his titles with his father, and joined the 
National Guard and the Jacobins at the Revolution 
as M. Egalité; after the defeat of Neerwinden, 1793, 
where he commanded the centre, he fled to Austria 
and Switzerland and supported himself by teaching ; 
after three years in the United States he came to 
London in 1800, and on the fall of Napoleon repaired 
to Paris and recovered his estates; he gained 
popularity with the bowrgeoisie, and when the 
Revolution of July, 1830, overthrew Charles X. he 
succeeded to the throne as the elected sovereign of 
the people; under the “citizen king” France 
prospered; but his government gradually became 
reactionary and violent; he used his great wealth 
in giving bribes, tampered with trial by jury and 
the freedom of the press, and so raised against, him 


LOUIS-D’OR $74 LOWTH 
both the ol and the working-classes ; ten in whose ‘ 
political ae peereer tee in the Revolution of | to ie a rising, = - 

February, 1848; he was forced to abdicate and government, was on hi 
euaned wit his queen to England, where he died going back to France i ahis mene $7 return he 
a . opposed : 
LOUIS-D’OR, an old French gold coin which ranged i f Prince . 
value from 16s. 7d. to 18s. 949d., and ceased to be ah tg PR 7 ward : 3 he Tower Hill 


issued in 1795. & 

LOUISIANA, an American State on the Gulf of Mexico, 
between the Mississippi and Sabine Rivers, with 
Arkansas on the N. and traversed diagonally by the 
Red River, is half upland and half alluvial; much 
of the lower level in the S. is marshy, subject to 
tida) flow or river inundation, and was covered by 
Swampy woods, which have been reclaimed and 
planted withrice; on the uplands cattle are grazed, 
there are pine and oak forests, while the arable 
land is under tobacco, cotton, sugar, oranges, and figs ; 
the principal manufactures aré shingles and 8, 
cotton-seed oil, and clothing; there is a State Uni- 
versity and an agricultural and mechanical college at 
the capital, Baton Rouge; the Southern and Tulane 
Universities are in New Orleans; free schools are 
throughout the State. Founded by France, but 
held by Spain from 1762 till 1800, ceded again to 
France and sold to the United States by Napoleon, 
it was admitted %o the Union in 1812. In the Civil 
War a hundred battles were fought within the State 
and New Orleans was captured, which left ruin 
behind; but after 1880 prosperity returned. 

LOUISVILLE, on the left bank of the Ohio River, the 
largest city in Kentucky, is well built and regular, 
with a Roman Catholic cathedral, many colleges 
and charitable igstitutions ; it is the largest tobacco 
market in the world, has pork-packing, tanning, 
and many other industries. 

LOURDES, a French town in the dep. of the Hautes- 
Pyrénées, with a grotto near by in which the Virgin 
Mary, as is alleged, appeared to a girl of the place 
in 1858, and to which multitudes have since resorted 
in the hope of being healed of their maladies from 
the waters which spring up on the spot. 

LOUTH, the smallest Irish county, in Leinster, 
stretches from Carlingford Bay to the estuary of 
the Boyne, washed by the Irish Sea; the country 
is flat and the soil fertile, potatoes, oats, and barley 
being grown; there are coarse linen manufactures 
and oyster fisheries; rich in antiquities, its chief 
towns are Dundalk, Drogheda, and Ardee. 

LOUVAIN, town on the River Dyle, Belgium, 19 m. 
from Brussels. Brewing and lace manufacture are 
the chief industries; the town is famous for its 
university, old churches, and h6étel de ville of the 
15th century. In August, 1914, German troops 
entered the town, burnt whole streets, the cathedral 
and university library, with many valuable books 
and manuscripts, and massacred many of the 
inhabitants. 

L’OUVERTURE. See TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 

LOUVET, French romancer, born in Paris; author of 
the “‘ Chevalier de Faublas,’’ which gives a picture 
of Frenchssociety on the eve of the Revolution, in 
which the author played a part (1760-1797). 

LOUVOIS, MARQUIS DE, War Minister of Louis XIV., 
born in Paris; was a man of great administrative 
ability in his department, organised a standing 
army and established the Hdétel des Invalides in 
Paris; for the glory of France and himself was 
savage for war and relentless in the conduct of it, 
till one day in his obstinate zeal, as he threatened to 
lay the cathedral city of Tréves in ashes, the king, 
seizing the tongs from the chimney, was about to 
strike him therewith, had not Madame de Maintenon, 
his mistress, interfered and stayed his hand; he 
died suddenly, to the manifest relief of his royal 
master (1641-1691). 

LOUVRE, an open turret or lantern on ancient roofs 
for the escape of smoke or foul air. 

LOUVRE, THE, a great art museum and gallery in 
Paris, containing Egyptian, Assyrian, classic, 
medieval, and modern relics and art treasures of 
priceless value; here is housed the Venus of Milo ; 
was formerly a royal palace, being converted to its 
present use after the Revolution of 1789. : 

LOVAT, SIMON FRASER, LORD, a Highland chief 
connected with Inverness, who, being outlawed, 
fled to France and got acquainted with the Pre- 


(1667-1747). 

LOVEDALE, a mission station in South Africa, 650 
NE. of Cape Town, founded in 1841, and sup 
by the Free Church of Scotland. 

LOVELACE, one of the principal characters in Richard- 
son’s * Clarissa Harlowe’’; is the type of a young 


heartless seducer. 
VELACE, CHARD, English cavalier and poet, 
born in Woolwich, heir of great, wealth, but lost his 
all in supporting the royal cause, and died a ruined 
man; was the handsomest man of his t 
and the author of a collection of poems enti 
 Lucasta ” (1618-1658). 5 

LOVER, SAMUEL, an Irish novelist and poet, born 
in Dublin; started as a painter, but soon gave 
himself to literature; was the author of “ Rory 
O’More” and ‘‘ Handy Andy,” as also of some 
ve and ballads of a stirring character (1797-— 


LOW CHURCH, that section of the Church of England 
which, in contrast with the High Church party, 
is not exclusive in its assertion of Church authority 
and observances, and in contrast with the B 
Church party is narrowly evangelical in its teaching. 

LOW TIN, Latin as spoken and written in the 
Middle Ages, being a degeneration of the classical 
which began as early as the time of Cicero and 
developed unchecked with the dismemberment of 
the Roman empire. 

LOW MASS, mass performed by a single priest and 
without musical*accompaniment. 

LOW SUNDAY, name given in Catholic countries to 
the next Sunday after Easter, in contrast with the 
style of the festival just closed. 

LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION, a process 
of carbonising coal at temperatures less than half 
those needed in the normal coke oven process. 
Smokeless fue] and oil are the chief products of the 
process and gas is only obtained in relatively small 
quantities. 

LOWE, SIR HUDSON, English general, born in Ireland ; 
served with credit in various military enterprises, 
and was appointed governor of St. Helena in 1815, 
and held that office during Napoleon’s incarceration 
there; a much abused man for his treatment of his 
prisoner, particularly by the French, who dub him 
**Napoleon’s jailer’; died in London in poor 
circumstances; wrote a defence of his conduct 
(1769-1844). 

LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL, American essayist, poet, 
and diplomatist, born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
son of a clergyman; graduated at Harvard in 1838, 
studied law, but acquiring extensive scholarship 
devoted himself to literature; volumes of poems 
were published by him in 1840 and 1844, but the 
Mexican War of 1846 and the Civil War of 1861-1865 
called forth respectively the first and secomd series 
of the ‘“‘ Biglow Papers,”’ in rustic dialect, the highest 
expression of his genius and the finest modern 
English satire; he was an ardent abolitionist; 
succeeding Longfellow in the chair of Modem 
Languages and Literature in Harvard in 1855, he 
visited Europe to study, returned as U.S. minister 
to Spain in 1877, was transferred to England 1880— 
1885; of his prose work “My Study Windows” 
and ‘‘ Among my Books” are essays on literary 
subjects, ‘‘ Fireside Travels ’”’ contains reminiscences, 
and his last work was a “ Life of Hawthorne ”’; he 
died in Cambridge in the house of his birth (1819- 
1891), 

LOWER EMPIRE; name given té the Byzantine 
empire. 

LOWESTOFT, sear™rt and watering-place at the 
mouth of the Waveney, in Suffolk, 120 m. NB. of 
London, the most easterly town in England; has @ 
good harbour, an old parish church, and a large 
fish-market ; the Dutch were defeated off Lowestoft 
in 1665. 

LOWTH, ROBERT, a distinguished English prelate, 
born in Hants; was professor of Poetry in Oxford, 
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» in succession of St. Da 
SOP ee pega nin © eet the ae 


t10L : (1710-1787). 
; IGNATIUS, the founder 
yola, 


a spiritual army for the defence of the 
t home and the propagation of the faith 
of heathendom; it seemed to him a 
such an organisation should be formed, 
2 d with a number of kindred spirits, on Ascension 
- Day, 1534, he solentnly pledged himself in the aor 


was confirmed 4 
formed,®and Ignatius, in 1547, iz 
general, with absolute authority, subject only to the 
Pope; he was canonised by Gregory XV. in 1622; 
festival day, July 31 (circ. 1492-1556). 

LUBECK, a German free city on the Trave, an old- 
fashioned place, but with wide, open streets, 12 m. 
from the Baltic, 40 m. NE. of Hamburg; joined the 
North German Federation in 1866, and the Customs 
Union in 1868. It has a 12th-century cathedral, 
some fine old churches, scientific and art collections ; 
with unimportanp industries, its Baltic and German 

“transit trade is extensive. 

LUCAN, a Latin poet, born in Corduba (Cordova), in 
Spain; was a nephew of Seneca, and brought early 
to Rome; gave offence to Nero as a rival poet, and 
was banished from the city; joined a conspiracy 
against the tyrant, and was convicted, whereupon 
he caused his veins to be opened and bled to death, 
repeating the while the speech he had composed of a 
wounded soldier on the battlefield dying a like 
death; he was the author of a poem entitled 
“ Pharsalia,” on the civil war between Cesar and 
Pompey (39-65). 

LUCARIS, CYRIL, eminent ecclesiastic in the Greek 
Church, born in Crete, who embraced and propa- 
gated Protestantism; became a victim of persecu- 
tion, and had a mysterious fate (1572-1638). 

LUCCA, cap. of the Italian prov. of Lucca, on the 
Serchio, 12 m. NE. of Pisa; has an extensive trade 
in olive-oil, silk, and capers, the specialty of the 
province. Its cathedral has a very ancient cedar 
crucifix, fine paintings, and valuable archives. 
There are other ancient churches, scientific and 
artistic institutes, and a wonderful aqueduct of 
459 arches. 

LUCERNE, a Swiss canton E. of Berne, mountainous 
in the S., where cattle are past and much 
cheese made; in the N. and in the valleys fertile, 
with corn and fruit crops; is German-speaking, 
and Roman Catholic; its highest elevation, Mount 
Pilatus, is 6996 ft. Stretching from the eastern 
corner is Lake Lucerne, one of the most beautiful 
in Europe. The cap., Lucerne, on the shores of the 
lake, i#a busy tourist centre; outside its walls is 
the famous Lion of Lucerne, designed by Thor- 
waldsen, in memory of the Swiss Guard slain while 
defending the Tuileries in Paris in 1792, and cut 
out of the solid rock. } 

LUCIAN, a Greek writer, born in Samosata, in Syria, 
in the early part of the 2nd century; he travelled 
much in his youth; acquired a cynical view of the 
world, and gave himself to ridicule the philosophical 
sects and the pagan mythology; his principal 
writings consist of ‘“ Dialogues,” of which the 
“ Dialogues of the Dead ”’ are the best known, the 
subject being one affording him scope for exposing 
the vanity of human pursuits; he was an out and 
out sceptic, finding nothing worthy of reverence in 
heaven or on earth. ‘ 

LUCIFER (i.e. light-bringer), name given to Venus as 
the morning star, and by the Church Fathers to 
Satan in interpretation of Isaiah xiv. 12. 

LUCKE, GOTTFRIED FRIEDRICH, German theo- 
logian, professor first at Bonn and then at Gottingen ; 
wrote commentaries on John’s Gospel and the 
Apocalypse (1791-1855). 
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xford, |; LUCKNOW, fourth city in India, cap. of the prov. of 
. Oudh, i | 
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on the Gum . a tributary of the Ganges, 
200 m. NW. of Benares; is a centre of Indian 
culture and M 
and commercial one 
schools, and Government offices. It manufac 
brocades, shawls, muslins, and embroideries, and 
trades in country produéts, European cloth, salt, 
and leather. Its siege from July, 1857, to March, 
1858, its relief by Havelock and Outram, and final 
deliverance by Sir Colin Campbell, form the most 
stirring incidents of the Indian Mutiny. 

LUCRETIA, a Roman matron, the wife of Collatinus, 
whose rape by a son of Tarquinus Superbus led to 
the dethronement of the tyrant, the expulsion of 
his family from Rome, and the establishment of the 
Roman republic. 

LUCRETIUS, TITUS GARUS, a Roman poet of whose 
personal history nothing is known, only that he 
was the author of a poem entitled “De Rerum 
Natura,” a philosophic, didactic composition in six 
books, in which he expounds the atomic theory of 
Leucippus, and the philosophy of Epicurus; the 
philosophy of the work commends itself only to the 
atheist and the materialist, but the style is the 
admiration of all scholars, and, has ensured its 
a into most modern™~ languages (circ. 

—55 B.C.). 

LUCULLUS, LUCIUS, a Roman general, celebrated as 
conqueror of Mithridates, king of Pontus, and for 
the luxurious life he afterwards led at Rome on the 
wealth he had amassed in Asia and brought home 
with him; one day as he sat down to dine alone, 
and he observed his servant had jrovided for him a 
less sumptuous repast than usual, he took him 
sharply to task, and haughtily remarked, “* Are you 
not aware, sirrah, that Lucullus dines with Lucullus 
to-day ?”’ (circ. 110-57 B.c.). 

LUDDITES, the name assumed by the anti-machinery 
rioters of 1811-1816, after a Leicestershire idiot, 
Ned Ludd, of 1780; appearing first at Nottingham, 
the agitation spread through Derby, Leicester, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, finally merging 
in the wider industrial and political agitations and 
riots that marked the years following the peace 
after Waterloo. 

LUDENDORFF, ERICH VON, German general. In 
1914 he served under Bilow in Belgium, was in 
command on the Russian front in 1915, winning the 
battle of Tannenberg, and in 1916 he became with 
Hindenburg (q@.v.) joint-commander of the German 
armies. He was dismissed in October, 1918, and 
after the Great War threw in his lot with the extreme 
Nationalists (1865— ie 

LUDLOW, EDMUND, a republican leader in the Civil 
War against Charles I., born in Wiltshire of good 
family ; entered the army of the Parliament, and 
was present in successive engagements, but opposed 
Cromwell on his assumption of the Protectorate, 
and was put under arrest; reasserted his re- 
publicanism on Cromwell’s death, but died in exile 
after the Restoration; left ‘‘ Memoirs” (1617- 


1693). 

LUDOVICUS VIVES, a humorist, born in Valentia, 
Spain ; studied at Paris, wrote against scholasticism, 
taught at Oxford, was imprisoned for opposing 
Henry VIII.’s divorce; died at Bruges (1472-1540). 

LUDWIG, EMIL, German author. Born in Breslau 
and educated there and at Heidelberg, he began 
his literary career at 15 by writing plays; till he 
was 25 he practised as a lawyer, and at 30 produced 
a “Life of Bismarck’ which attracted attention. 
This was followed by bicgraphies of Jesus Christ, 
Goethe, Napoleon, and Wilhelm II., and “ July, 
1914,” an exposure of the diplomacy that preceded 
the Great War. After 1906 he left his country and 
lived in Switzerland (1881- Ms 

LUGA’NO, a lake partly in the Swiss canton of Ticino 
and partly in the Italian province of Como, 15 m. 
long by 2 m, broad, in the midst of picturesque grand 
scenery, with a town of the name on the NW. side 
amid vineyards and olive plantations. 

LUINI, BERNARDINO, a painter of the Lombard 
school, born in Luino, in the territory of Milan, and 
a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, so that some of his 
works, though they show a grace and delicacy 


LURE ' 


of their own, pass for those of his master 
for nig works in oil as well asin fresco is, 
eth, one of the master painters of the world 

LUKE, or LUCANUS, author of the third Gospel, as 
well as the Acts, born in Antioch, a Greek by birth 
and a physician by profession, probably a convert, 
as he was a companion, of St. Paul; is said to have 
suffered martyrdom and been buried at Con- 
stantinople; is the patron saint of artists, and 
represented in Christian art with an ox lying near 
him, or in the act of painting; his Gospel appears 
to have been written before the year 63, and shows 
a Pauline interest in Christ, who is represented as 
the Saviour of Jew and Gentile alike; it was written 
for a Gentile Christian and in correspondence with 
eye-witnesses of Christ’s life and death. 

LULLI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, a composer of operatic 
music, born in Florence; waslirector of the French 
opera in the reign of Louis . (1633-1687). 

LULLY, RAYMOND, the Doctor Illuminatus, as he was 
called, born in Palma, in Majorca, who was early 
smitten with a zeal for the conversion of the Moham- 
medans, in the prosecution of which mission he 
invented a new method of dialectic, called after him 
Ars Ilullia; held public discussions with the 
Mohammedans, who showed themselves as zealous 
to convert him as he was to convert them, till he 
ventured in his over-zeal when in Africa among 
them to threaten them with divine judgment if 
they did not abjure their faith, upon which they 
waxed furious, dragged him out of the city, and 
stoned him to death, in the year 1315; his works, 
several on alchemy, fill 16 volumes (1235-1315). 

LUNAR CYCLE, « period of time at the close of which 
the new moons return on the same days of the year. 

LUNAR MONTH, a month of 294 days, the time of 
the revolution of the moon, a lunar year consisting 
of 12 times the number. 

LUNAR THEORY, an explanation by mathematical 
reasoning of perturbations in the movements of the 
moon founded on the law of gravitation. 

LUNAR YEAR, a period of 12 synodic lunar months, 
being about 3544 days. 

LUND, a city in the S. of Sweden, 10 m. NE. of Malmé, 
once the capital of the Danish kingdom, the seat 
of an archbishopric, with a Romanesque cathedral 
and a flourishing university. 

LUNDY ISLAND, a precipitous, rugged island 3 m. 
long by 1 m. broad, off the coast of Devon, with the 
remains of an old castle, and frequented by myriads 
of sea-fowl. 

LUNEBURG, on the Ilmenau, 30 m. SE. of Hamburg, 
an ancient German city with old Gothic churches, 
once the capital of an independent duchy, now in 
Hanover; has salt and gypsum mines, iron and 
chemical manufactures; the British royal house is 
descended from the princes of Brunswick-Lineburg. 

LUPERCALIA, a Roman festival held on Feb. 15 in 
honour of Lupercus, regarded as the god of fertility, 
in the celebration of which dogs and goats were 
sacrificed, and their skins cut up into thongs, with 
which thé priests ran through the city striking every 
one, particularly women, who threw themselves in 
their way. 

LUPERCUS, an ancient Italian god, worshipped by 
shepherds as the protector of their flocks against 
wolves. 

LUPUS, a chronic disease of the skin, characterised 
by the tuberculous eruptions which eat into the 
skin, particularly of the face, and disfigure it. 

LUSATIA, a district of Germany, between the Elbe 
and the Oder, originally divided into Upper and 
Lower, belongs partly to Saxony and partly to 

_ Prussia; it swarmed at one time with Wends. 

LUSIAD, or LUSIADES, a poem of Camoens in ten 
cantos, in celebration of the discoveries of the 
Portuguese in the East Indies, in which Vasco da 
Gama is the principal figure ; it is a genuine national 
epic, in which the poet passes in review all the 
celebrated exploits and feats that glorify the history 
of Portugal. , 

LUSITANIA, the ancient name of Portugal, still used 
as the name of it in modern poetry. 

LUSITANIA, a Cunard passenger liner sunk by a 
German torpedo off Ireland on May 7, 1915. 

LUSTRUM, a sacrifice for expiation and purification 


> is 


in Ruskin’s 


LUTETIA. the ancient Roman name of Paris, Lutetia 
Parisiorum, mud-town of the borderers, as Carlyle 


translates it. 

LUTHER, MARTIN, the great Protestant Reformer, 
born in Eisleben, in Prussian Saxony, the son of 
a miner, was born poor and brought up poor, 
familiar from his childhood with hardship; was 

sent to study law at Erfurt, but was one day at 
the age of 19 awakened to a sense of higher interests, 
and in spite of remonstrances became a monk; was 
for a time in deep spiritual misery, till one day he 
found a Bible in the convent, which taught 

for the first time that “a man was not saved 

singing masses, but by the infinite grace of God” ; 

this was his awakening from death to life, and to a 

sense of his proper mission as a man; av this 

the Elector of Saxony was attracted by him, and he 

appointed him preacher and professor at Witten- 

berg; on a visit to Rome his heart sank within 

but he left it to its evil courses to pursue his own 

way apart; if Rome had let him alone he would 

have let it, but it would not; the monk Tetzel 
arrived at Wittenberg selling indulgences, and his 
indignation was roused; remonstrance after re- 
monstrance followed, but the Pope gave no heed, 
till, the agitation being troublesome, he issued his 
famous “‘ fire-decree,’”’ conde Luther’s writin€s — 
to the flames; this answer fired Luther to the 
quick, and he “ took the indignant step of burning 
the decree in 1520 at the Elster Gate of Wittenberg, 
Wittenberg looking on with shoutings, the whole 
world looking on’’; after this Luther was sum- 
moned to the Diet of Worms, and he appeared 
there before the magnates, lay and clerical, of the 
German empire on April 17, 1521; how he de- 
meaned hi on that high occasion is known to — 
all the world, and his answer as well: ‘“‘ Here 
stand I; I can do no other; so help me God”; 
of the awakening this produced Luther was the 
ruling spirit, as he had been the moving one, and 
he continued to be so to the end of his life; his 
writings show the man as well as his deeds, and 
amid all the turmoil that enveloped him he found 
leisure to write and leave behind him 25 quarto 
volumes; it is known the German Bible in use is — 
his work, executed by him in the Castle of Wartburg ; 
it was begun by him with his back to the wall, as 
it were, and under the protestation, as it seemed to 
him, of the prince of darkness himself; he finished 
the New Testament in 1522, the Pentateuch in 1523, 
and the whole, the Apocrypha included, in 1534; his 
later years were marked by ill-health, his death 
occurring at Eisleben (1483-1546). 

LUTHERANISM, that form of Protestantism which 
prevails in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Northern ~ 
Germany. See LUTHERANS. 

LUTHERANS. the name given to that school of the 
Protestant Church which accepted Luther's doctrine, 
especially that of the Eucharist, in opposition to 
that of the members of the Reformed Church, who 
assented to the views in that matter of Zwingli, the 
Swiss Reformer; the former maintaining the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and that the 
grace of Christ is communicated in the celebration 
of it, and the latter maintaining that it is a merely 
commemorative ordinance, and the means of grace 
to the believing recipient only. 

LUTTERWORTH, a small town in Leicestershire, on 
the Swift, 8 m. NE. of Rugby, of the church of 
which Wycliffe was rector, and where he was 
buried, though his bones were afterwards, in 1428, 
dug up and burned, and the ashes cast into the 
river. 

LUTYENS, SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, British artist 
and architect. Born in London, he was educated 
privately, and at 19 designed his first house. His 
best-known piece of work is the Cenotaph in White- 
hall, and he also designed the Delhi Government 
House, the British School of Art at Rome, Liverpool 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the South African 
War Memorial at Johannesburg. He was made an 
R.A. in 1920, and was knighted in 1918 (1869- da 
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e unit of the intensity of 


the name co to Johann Wessel, the 

theologian, whom his opponents styled 

Conkadiotiena ” for his opposition to 

the Scholastic philosophy; was the predecessor to 

Luther (1490-1489). 

LUXEMBURG, grand-duchy, a smal], independent 
territory at the cormer where Belgium, France, and 
Rhenish Prussia meet, is a plateau watered by the 

Moselle on its eastern boundary, and the tributary 

Sauer; is well wooded and fertile, yielding wheat, 

flax, bemp, and wine. Iron ore is mined and 

; leather, pottery, sugar, and spirits manu- 

The population is Low-German and 
Roman Catholic; the language of the educated, 
French. The government is in the hands of a 
grand-duchess and a house of 42 representatives. 
It was occupied by the Germans during the Great 
War, and raised a regiment to fight with the French 
Legion; was liberated on Nov. 22, 1918, when 
American troops entered the capital, its freedom 

. being confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles. The 

* capital is Luxefaburg. There is a Belgian province 
of Luxemburg, = part of the grand-duchy. 


_ LUXOR. See THEB 


LUZON, the largest of the Philippines; about one- 
half larger than Ireland; is the most northerly of 
the group; is clad with forests, and yields grain, 
sugar, hemp, and numerous tropical products . The 
capital is Manila. 

LVOV, ALEXEI FEODOROVITCH, Russian composer, 
born at Reval; entered the army and rose to be a 
general; was appointed conductor of the imperial 
court choir; composed the Russian national anthem, 
and wrote numerous operas, concertos, etc., with 
some religious music; was a distinguished violinist 
(1799-1870). 

LYALL, EDNA, British novelist, whose real name was 
Ada Ellen Bayly, born at Brighton; authoress of 
“Won by Waiting,” ‘* Donovan,” ‘*We Two,” 
*“*A Hardy Norseman,” etc.; d. 1903. 

LYCANTHROPY, the traditional power possessed by 
some people of putting on animal shape, as that of 
wolves or dogs; the belief in such transformation 
was prevalent in the Middle Ages and still exists 
among primitive peoples in northern Europe. 

LYCAON, a king of Arcadia; changed into a wolf for 
offering human flesh to Zeus, who came, disguised 
as mortal, to his palace on the same errand as the 
angels who visited Lot in Sodom. According to 
another tradition he was consumed, with his sons, 
by fire from heaven. 

LYCEUM, originally a promenade in Athens, on the 
bank of the Mlissus, where Aristotle taught his 
pupils as he walked to and fro within its precincts. 

LYCIAS® an Athenian orator, who flourished in the 
4th century B.c.; assisted in the expulsion of the 
Thirty Tyrants, and distributed among the citizens 
od a. fortune which the Tyrants had confis- 
cated. 

LYCIDAS, the name of an exquisite dirge by Milton 
over the death by drowning of his friend Edward 


King. 

LYCURGUS, the legislator of Sparta, who lived in the 
9th century B.c.; in the interest of it as king visited 
the learned in other lands, and returned with the 
wise lessons he had learned from them to frame a 
code of laws for his country, which was fast lapsing 
into a state of anarchy; when we had finished his 
work under the sanction of the oracle at Delphi he 
set out again on a journey to Sage lands, but pre- 
viously took oath of the citizens that they would 
observe his laws till his return; it was his purpose 
not to return, and he never did, in order to bind his 
countrymen to maintain inviolate for ever the 
constitution he gave them. 

LYDDITE, a high explosive containing picric acid, 
used in shells, named from Lydd, in the Romney 
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LYDGATE, JOHN an erly English poet; was a 
monk of Bury St. Ss. in the end a "the 14th 
and beginning of the 15th centuries; was a teacher 
of rhetoric as well as a poet, and a man of some 
note in his day. 

LYDIA, a country of Asia Minor; seat of an early 
civilisation, and a centre of influences which affected 
both the religion and culture of Greece; was noted 
for its — and purple dyes. 

LYELL, SIR CHARLES, English geologist, ae in 
Kinnordy, in Forfarshire ; called to the bar; he 
left his practice, and gave himself to the study of 
geology, to which he had been attracted by Alexander 
Buckland’s lectures when he was at Oxford; his 
great work was his “‘ Principles of Geology,’’ which, 
published in 1830, created quite a revolution in the 
science ; it was followed by his “‘ Student’s Elements 
of Geology,’’ which was modified by his conversion 
to Darwin’s views, and by “ tiquity of Man,” 
written in defence of Darwin’s theory; he was 
president of the British Association in 1864 (1797-— 


1875). 

LYLY, JOHN, English dramatist, born in Kent; was 
the author of nine plays on classical subjects, written 
for the Court, which were preceded in 1579 by his 
once famous romance ‘‘ Euphues, or Anatomy of 
Wit,” followed by a second part®next year, entitled 
“ Euphues and his England,” both of which, from 
the fantastic, pompous, and affected style in which 
they were written, gave a new word, Euphuism, to 
the English language (1553-1606). f 

LYNCH LAW, the name given in America to the trial 
and punishment of offenders without form of law, 
or by mob law; derived from the name of a farmer, 
James Lynch, dubbed Judge, who being referred to 
used to administer justice in the far West in this 
informal way in the absence of any court of law. 

LYNDHURST, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, BARON, 
thrice Lord Chancellor of England, born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, son of an artist; was brought up 
in London, educated at Cambridge, and called to 
the bar in 1804; acquiring fame in the treason 
trials of the second decade, he entered Parliament 
in 1808, was Solicitor-General 1819, Attorney- 
General 1819, Master of the Rolls 1826, and Lord 
Chancellor in three governments, 1827-1830; Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer 1830-1834; he was Lord 
Chancellor in Peel’s administrations of 1834-1835 
and 1841-1846; he was great as a debater, and a 
clear-headed lawyer, but not earnest enough for a 
statesman (1772-1863). 

LYNEDOCH, THOMAS GRAHAM, LORD, soldier, 
born in Perthshire ; raised in 1793 the 90th Regiment 
of Foot, and served with it at Quibéron and Tle 
Dieu ; thereafter distinguished himself in various 
ways at Minorca, 1798, and Malta, 1800, in the 
Peninsular wars, and in Holland; founded the 
Senior United Service Club in 1817; was created 
Pert sy and general 1821, and died in London (1748- 

43). 

LYNN CANAL, an inlet of the sea, a continuation of 
Chatham Strait N. of Admiralty I.; has a length 
of 100 m. and width of 5 m.; Skagway and Dyea 
are towns on its shores, whence begins a route into 
the Klondike; belongs the U.S.A. 

LYON COURT, the Herdlds’ College of Scotland, 
consisting of three heralds and three pursuivants. 
LYON KING OF ARMS, the legal] heraldic ofticer of 

Scotland, who presides over the Lyon Court. 

LYONNAIS, an ancient province of France, at one 
time part of Burgundy; now forms the depart- 
ments of Loire and Rhone. 

LYONNESSE, the fabled land between Land’s End 
and the Scillies from which King Arthur came; 
here, too, was fought the “ last great battle of the 


West,” the final fight between Arthur and Sir 
Mordred, as celebrated in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.”’ 
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them Arthurian, be 

Hergest (g.v.) ; is a matter of dispute whether 
they were d from the French of Chrétien de 
Fg te or whether they were the original source of 


latter. 
a Y..GABRIEL BONNOT DE, French author, was 
rm im Grenoble, brother of Condillac; educated 
LS «a and became secretary to Cardinal Tencin, 
but most of his life was spent in study, and he 
] died in Paris; his *“* Romans and the French” is 
| not complimentary to his countrymen; he was a 
, great admirer of the ancients (1709-1785). 
: MABUSE, JAN, real name Gossaert, Flemish artist, 
born in Mabuse (Maubeuge), lived and died at 
Antwerp; his work is not great, but careful, his 
figures catch the stiffness of his favourite archi- 
tectural backgrounds; his early period is strongly 
national, but a visit to Italy with Philip of Burgundy 
brought him under southern influences and con- 
tributed to intensify his colour (1470-1537). 
MACADAM, JOHN LOUDON, Scottish engineer, born 
in Ayr; inventor of the system of road-making which 
bears his name; he made his fortune as a merchant 
= Sa York, but spent it in road-making (1756- 
MACAIRE, ROBERT, a noted criminal] and assassin 
of the 14th century, who figures in French plays; 
was convicted of a murder in trial by combat with 
a@ witness in the shape of the dog of the murdered 


man. 

MACAO, small island at the mouth of the Canton 
River, 100 m. S. of Canton, forming with Colovane 
and Taipa since 1557 a Portuguese station; is a 
very healthy port, though very hot; formerly it 
was a centre of the coolie trade, abolished in 1873, 
but its anchorage is bad, and since the rise of Hong- 
Kong its commerce has suffered severely; chief 
import opium, export tea; it is the headquarters 
of French missions in China. 

MACARIUS, ST., a hermit of the Thebaid, where he 
spent 60 years of a life of solitude and austerity 
(300-390). Festival, January 13. 

MACARONI, a fine wheaten paste made into long thin 
tubes, and manufactured in Italy and the S. of 


France. 

MACARONI, the name given to a dandy of the 18th 
century, from a London club of the name which set 
the fashion in foppish dress. 

MACASSAR, southern portion and chief town at SW. 
corn@ of prom > exports coffee, spices, timber, 
and “‘ Macassar ”’ 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD, essayist 
and historian, born in Rothley Temple, Leicester- 
shire, son of Zachary Macaulay, a philanthropist, 
and so of Scottish descent; graduated at Cam- 

‘ pridge 1822, proving a brilliant debater in the 
Union, and became Fellow of Trinity 1824; called 
to the bar 1826, he preferred to follow literature, 
having already gained a footing by some poems in 
Knight's Quarterly and by his essay on “ Milton ”’ 
in the Edinburgh Review (1825); in 1830 he entered 
Parliament for a pocket-borough, took an honour- 
able part in the Reform debates, and in the new 
Parliament sat for Leeds; his family were now in 
straitened circumstances, and to be able to help 
them he went out to India #@ legal adviser to the 
Supreme Council; to his credit chiefly belongs the 
Indian Penal Code; returning in 1838, he repre- 
sented Edinburgh in the Commons with five years’ 
interval till 1856; the “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
appeared in 1842, his collected ‘“‘ Essays”’ in 1843, 
two years later he ceased writing for the Edinburgh ; 
he was now working hard at his ‘ History,” of 


MAB, QUEEN, the fairies’ midwife who brings dreams | 
to the birth, to be distinguished from Titania, the | 
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whic, the frst two yidumes attained a quite un- 

precedented success in 1848; next he was 
chosen Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer 1855 
saw the third and fourth volumes of his “ as 
in 1857 he was made a peer, ond ¢ many We... honours 
were showered upon him ; th a tendancy to too 
much declamation in - oy, point of view not 
free from bias, and a lack of aan and modesty i: 
his thinking, he yet attained a remarkable am 
and variety of knowledge, great intellectual energy, 
and unrivalled lugidiy in narration (1800-1859). 

MACBETH, a than@ of the north of Scotland who, by 
assassination of King Duncan, became king ; reigned 
17 years, but his right was disputed by Malcolm, 
Duncan’s son, and he was defeated by him and fell 
at Lumphanan, December 5, 1057. 

CCABEES, a body of Jewish patriots, followers of 
Judas Maccabeeus, who in 2nd century B.c. and 
in the interest of the Jewish faith withstood the - 
oppression of Syria and held th@ir own for a goodly 
number of years against not only the foreign yoke 
that oppressed them, but against the Hellenising 
corruption of their faith at home. 

MACCABEES, BOOKS OF, two books of the Apocrypha 
which give, the first, an account of the heroic 
struggle which the Maccabees maintained from 
175 to 135 B.o. against the s of Syria, and the 
second, of an intercalary period of Jewish history 
from 175 to 160 B.c., much of it of legendary, un- 
reliable matter; besides these two a third, fourth, 
and fifth of a still more apocryphal character are 


extant. 

M‘CARTHY, JUSTIN, writer and politician, began 
life as a journalist; the author of a “‘ History of 
Our Own Times” and a “ History of the Four 
Georges,” as well as a number of novels; sat in 
Parliament from 1879 to 1900, and for six years was 
leader of the Irish party (1830-1912). 

M‘CLELLAN, GEORGE BRINTON, American general, 
born in Philadelphia; served in the Mexican War, 
and in the War of Secession, eventually as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the North; was 
author of military engineering works (1826-1885). 

MACCLESFIELD, Cheshire manufacturing town on 
the Bollin, 15 m. S. of Manchester; has a 13th- 
century church, and a grammar-school founded by 
Edward VI.; its staple industry is silk manu- 
factures ; there are breweries, and mining and 
quarrying near. 

M‘CLINTOCK, SIR FRANCIS LEOPOLD, Arctic 
navigator, born in Dundalk; sent out by Lady 
Franklin to discover the fate of Sir John and his 
crew; wrote an account of his four expeditions 
(1819-1891), 

M‘ CLURE, SIR ROBERT JOHN LEeMESURIER, 
Arctic navigator, born in Wexford; went out in 
search of Franklin, and discovered the North-West 
Passage in 1850 (1807-1873). 

MacCORMACK, JOHN, singer. Of Irish birth, but 
later becoming a naturalised American, he studied 
at Milan and made his operatic début at Covent 
Garden, in 1907. He was made a Papal Count in 
1928 (1886-— ye 

M‘CRIE, THOMAS, a Scottish seceder, born in Dunse ; 
was minister in Edinburgh; author of the “ Life 
of John Knox,”’ published in 1812; defended the 
Covenanters against Scott; he was a man of 
dignified military presence (1772-1835). 

MacCULLOCH, HORATIO,a Scottish landscape-painter, 
born in Glasgow ; was distinguished for his Highland 
landscapes (1805-1867). 

M‘CULLOCH, JOHN RAMSAY, political economist, 
born in Isle of Whithorn; contributed to the 
Scotsman and Edinburgh Review ; wrote “ Principles 
of Political Economy,”’ and edited Dictionaries of 
Commerce and Geography (1789-1864). 

MacCUNN, HAMISH, Scottish composer, born in 
Greenock; entered the Royal College of Music in 
1883, and became professor of Harmony at the 
Royal Academy ; his fertility in melody and mastery 
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MACDONALD 


of the orchestra were devoted to music of md. of 
national characteristics, as his overgr, * Land 

the Mountain and the Fl d his choral work, 
e Lay of the Last Minstrel, od ort (1868-1916), 


MACD SNALD, SIR CLAUDE MAXWELL, British 


Minister at Peking; served in the army in Egypt in 
1882 and 1884, as a diplomatist in Zanzibar in 1887, 
and on the coast of Africasas commissioner in 1888 ; 

was sent to Peking in 1896, and in 1900 took an 
active part in defending the legations during the 
Boxer Rising (¢.v.); from 1900 to 1912 he was 
Ambassador at Tokio (1852-1915). 

MACDONALD, ETIENNE JACQUES JOSEPH ALEX- 
ANDRE, marshal of France, born in Sancerre, of 
Scottish descent, entered the army at the time of 
the Revolution as a lieutenant, and rapidly rose in 
rank; served with distinction under Napoleon, 
especially at Wagram, when he,was made Duke of 
Taranto; supported the Bourbons on their restora- 
tion (1765-1840). 

MACDONALD, FLORA, a devoted Jacobite who, at 
the risk of her own life, screened Prince Charles 
Edward after his defeat at Culloden from his 
pursuers, and saw him safe off to France, for which 
she was afterwards confined for a short time in the 
Tower (1722-1790) 

MACDONALD, GEORGE, novelist, born in Huntly; 
trained for the ministry, but devoted himself to 
literature ; was the author, among other works, of 


“Robert Falconer,’ ‘‘ David Elginbrod,” and 
** Alec Forbes ”’ (1824-1905). 
MacDONALD, RT. HON. JAMES RAMSAY, British 


politician. Born in Lossiemouth, he had a board 
schoo] education, “vorked as a journalist, and became 
secretary of the Labour Party in 1900. In 1906 
he entered Parliament, became chairman of the 
Independent Labour Party, and from 1911 to 1914 
he was leader of his party, resigning on account of 
his opposition to the Great War and throwing 
himself actively into pacifist propaganda. He lost 
his parliamentary seat in 1918, but was returned 
in 1922 and again became leader of his party. On 
the defeat of the first Baldwin Government in 1924 
he was entrusted with the task of forming Britain’s 
first Labour Government, which was in a minority 
in the House of Commons, and which fell on the 
question of Communist activity after a life of only 
ten months. In June, 1929, he again became 
Premier, and actively set about the task of securing 
an international reduction of navies (1866- ). 
MACDUFF, the Scottish thane (Earl of Fife) who 
joined Malcolm Canmore and helped to defeat 
Macbeth (¢.v.). 

MACE, THE, the symbol of authority in the House of 
Commons; is placed on the table when the House 
is sitting, and is under the table as a rule when the 
~ Speaker is not in the chair. 

MACEDONIA, an ancient kingdom lying between 
Thrace and Illyria, the Balkans and the Agean; 
mostly mountainous, but with some fertile plains; 
watered by the Strymon, Axius, and Heliacmon 
Tivers ; ‘§ noted for its gold and silver, its oil 
and wine. Founded seven centuries B.c., the 
monarchy was raised to dignity and power by 
Archelaus in the 5th century. Philip II. (859 B.c.) 
established it yet more firmly, and his son, Alex- 
ander the Great, extended its sway over half the 
world. His empire broke up after his death, and 
the Romans conquered it in 168 B.c. Alge and 
Pella were its ancient capitals, Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, and Amphipolis among its towns. After 
many vicissitudes during the Middle Ages it became 
a province of Turkey ané@ is now partly in Bulgaria, 
partly in Jugo-Slavia, and partly in Greece. 
MACEDONIANS, a sect in the early Church who 
taught that the Holy Ghost was inferior to the 
Father and the Son, so called from Macedonius, 
bishop of Constantinople, their leader, in the 
4th century. 

MACFARREN, SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER, musical 
author and composer, born in London; studied at 
the Royal Academy, and became professor there 
in 1834; in many operatic works he aimed at 
restoring. old English musical characteristics, and 
wrote also cantatas, Lenore ”’ and ‘“‘ May-Day, 
the opera ‘“ Robin Hood,” &c., and oratorios, of 
which “ John the Baptist’? (1873) was the first; 
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M‘IVOR, FLORA, the heroine in Scott’s 
MACK, KARL, Austrian general, born in Franconia ; 


MACKENZIE, 


MACKENZIE, SIR 


MACKENZIE, 


MACKENZIE RIVER, a river in N. America; 


MACKENZIE 
t his chief merit lies in his writings on theory 


bu 

(1813-1887). and his 

born in Florence, of an anc family 

tary of the Florentine Repabs ic from 1498 B to TD12, 
and during that time conducted its diplomatic 
affairs with = skill which lal to tix tala aot oe 
a number of foreign embassies; he was opposed 
to the restoration of the Medici family, and on the 
return of it to power was subjected to imprisonment 
and torture as a conspirator, but was at last set at 
iherty coke wnent the romaluder of iis (ile anand 
in literary labours, producing among other works a 
treatise on government, entitled ‘‘ The Prince,”’ the 
principles of which have established for him a wide 


notoriety (1469-1527). 
MACHIAVEL 


LISM, the doctrine taught by Machiavelli 
in ‘‘ The Prince,”’ that to preserve the integrity of a 
State the ruler should not feel himself bound by 
any scruple such as may suggest itself zby con- 
siderations of justice and humanity; the State he 
regards as too precious an institution to endanger 
by scruples of that sort. 
** Waverley.”’ 


notorious for his military incapacity and defeats ; 
confronted by Napoleon at Ulm in 1805, he sur- 
rendered with 28,000 men without-striking a blow ; 
for this he was tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to death, which was commuted to imprisonment for 
life, from which he was released at the end of a years 


(1752-1828). 
MA 


CKAY, CHARLES, journalist, novelist, poet, and 
critic; wrote an autobiography entitled, ‘* Forty 
Years’ Recollections of Life, Literature, and Public 
Affairs,’ also a number of popular songs, such as 
** Cheer, Boys, Cheer!’’; was the father of Eric 
Mackay, author of ‘‘ Love-Letters of a Violinist ’’ 
(1814-1889). 

A, RT. HON. REGINALD, British politician. 
Entering Parliament in 1895, he served as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in 1905, after which he 
was successively President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Home 
Secretary. In 1915 he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and then left politics for b 
becoming chairman of the Midland Bank in 1919 


(1863- a. 

SIR ALEXANDER, Canadian explorer: 
a fur-trader in Athabasca, he set out in 1789 in quest 
of a North-West Passage to the Pacific and discovered 
the great river that bears his name; traversing next 
the Peace River, he penetrated the Rockies, the 
first white man to cross the continent in the north, 
and reached the Pacific in July, 1793 ; was knighted 
by George III., and died in retirement in Scotland 


(circ. 1769-1820). 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, com- 
poser, born in Edinburgh; studied in Germany and 
at the Royal Academy; was teacher and conductor 
in his native city from 1865 to 1879, lived there- 
after in Italy; was made Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1887, and knighted in 1895; 
his opera ‘‘ Colomba’”’ (1883) first brought him 
fame; among his works, which are of every kind, 
his oratorio, ‘“‘The Rose of Sharon” (1884), is 
reckoned best (1847- 


ai 
MACKENZIE, SIR GEORGE, eminent Scottish lawyer, 


born in Dundee; became King’s Advocate for 
Scotland; wrote on law and on other subjects 
in a style which commended itself to such a critic 
as Dryden, though by his severe treatment of the 
Covenanters he earned in Scotland the opprobrious 
title of the ‘‘ bluidy Mackenzie ’’ (1636-1691). 
HENRY, novelist, born in Edinburgh ; 
bred to law; author of “ The Man of Feeling,” 
“The Man of ‘the World,”’ and “ Julia de Roubigné,”’ 
written in a sentimental style; bLeld the office of 
Controller of Taxes in Scotland by favour of Pitt 
(1745-1831). 

rises 
in the Rocky Mountains, as the Athabasca River, 
becomes the Great Slave River to Great Slave Lake, 
and issues thence as the Mackenzie; is fed by 
several streams in its course, and falls into the Arctic 
Ocean after a course of over 2000 m.; discovered by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie (@.v.). 


i io: 
to the “ ee Britannica ” 


actor, born in Ireland; dis- 
tinguished for his Shakespearean roles ; author of 
* Love a la Mode,” “* The Man of the World,” and 
other plays (1699-1797). 

MACLAREN, IAN (nom de plume of Rev. John Watson), 
born in Essex, of Scottish parents; studied in 
Edinburgh; was minister of the Free Church in 
Logiealmond and in Glasgow, and translated to 
Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, in 
1880; wrote a series of idylls entitled ‘‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” and a second series entitled 
“The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” both of which had 

* a large circulafion; also a number of other works, 
religious as well as fictitious (1850-1907). 

MACLAURIN, COLIN, mathematician, born in Kil- 
moden, Argylishire; was professor of Mathematics 
in Aberdeen and in Edinburgh; wrote a “ Treatise 
on FJuxions,” in defence of Newton against Berkeley, 
and an “ Account of Newton’s Discoveries”; did 
much to give an impetus to mathematical study 
in Scotland (1698-1746). 

MACLEOD, FIONA. See WILLIAM SHARP. 

MACLEOD, NORMAN, liberal Scottish clergyman, born 
in Campbeltown, son of the manse; a genial, 
warm-hearted man; an earnest, powerful, and 
vigorous preacher, and a humorous writer; editor 
of Good Words ; a visit to India in connection with 
missions shortened his days (1812-1872). 

MACLISE, DANIEL, painter, born in Cork, of Scottish 
extraction ; among his oil-paintings are ‘‘ Mokanna 
Unveiling,” ‘All Hallow Eve,” ‘“ Bohemian 
Gipsies,’”” and the “‘ Banquet Scene in Macbeth,’’ 
his last work being a series of cartoons painted in 
fresco for the palace of Westminster illustrative of 
the glories of England (1806-1870). 

MACMAHON, MARIE EDME MAURICE DBE, Duke of 
Magenta, marshal of France, born in Sully, of Irish 
descent, second President of the third French 
republic from 1873 to 1879; distinguished himself 
in Algeria and at the Crimea, and took part in the 
Franco-German War to his defeat and capture at 
Sedan (1808-1893). 

MacPHERSON, RT. HON. IAN, British politician. 
Entering Parliament in 1911, he became Under- 
Secregary for War in the Coalition Government of 
1916, Secretary for Ireland in 1919, and Minister of 
Pensions from 1920 to 1923 (1880— ). 

MACPHERSON, JAMES, a Gaelic scholar, born in 
Ruthven, Inverness-shire; identified with the 
publication of the poems of Ossian, the originals of 
which he professed to have discovered in the course 
of a tour through the Highlands, and about the 
authenticity of which there has been much debate, 
though they were the making of his fortune; he 
was buried in Westminster Abbey at his own request 
and expense (1736-1796). 

MACRAME LACE, a coarse lace made of twine, used 
to decorate furniture generally. 

MACREADY, RT. HON. SIR NEVIL, British general. 
After serving in Egypt, the _Boer War, and the 
Great War he came into promiffence as Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police in 1918; in 1920 he was 
Ht Se Rg of the British troops in Ireland 

MACREADY, WILLIAM CHARLES, English tragedian, 
born in London; he began his career as an actor 
in Birmingham in the character of Romeo, and was 


i (1839-1911). 
MADAG. 


ASCAR, fourth largest island in the world, 
in the Indian Ogean, 300 m. off the Mozambique 
coast, SE. Africa; is nearly three times the size of 
Great Britain, a ‘plateau in the centre, with low, 
fertile, wooded ground round about; has many 
extinct volcanoes and active hot springs ; ; the 
highest peak is Ankaratra (9000 ft.), in the centre ; 
the NW. coast has some good harbours ; there are 
300 m. of lagoons on the E.; the biggest lake is 
Alaotra, and the rivers flow mostly W.; the climate 
is hot, with copious rains, exc@pt in the 8.; rice, 
coffee, sugar, and vanilla are cultivated ; many 
kinds of valuable timber grow in the forests, and 
these, with cattle, hides, and india-rubber, con- 
stitute the exports; gold, iron, copper, lead, and 
sulphur are found, and the natives are skilled in 
working metals; the Malagasys possess civilised 
institutions; slavery was abogished in 1879; a 
quarter of the population is Christian; the heathen 
section, though untruthful and immoral, are affec- 
tionate, courageous, and loyal ; Antananarivo, the 
capital, is situated in the interior, and has many 
fine buildings; chief ports, Tamatave on the E. 
and Majunga on the NW. coasts; the island has 
been under French protection since 1890, and a 
French colony since 1896. 

MADDEN, SIR CHARLES EDWARD, British admiral. 
Joining the navy at the age of 12, he saw service 
in Egypt, and later specialised in torpedo work; 
at the outbreak of the Great War he was appointed 
chief of staff to Jellicoe ; he was second-in-command 
of the Grand Fleet in 1917, was made commander 
of the Atlantic and Home Fleets in 1919, and First 
Sea Lord in 1927 (1863- ). 

EIRA, the chief of a group of small volcanic 
islands with precipitous coasts, in the Atlantic, 
400 m. off Morocco; has peaks 6000 ft. high and 
deep, picturesque ravines ; the island is a favourite 
resort for consumptives; the climate is very mild 
and equable, the rainfall moderate, and the soil 
fertile; crops of cereals and potatoes are raised ; 
oranges, lemons, grapes, figs, and bananas abound ; 
Madeira wine is famous, and the chief export; 
Funchal is the capital, with an exposed harbour 
and some good buildings; the aw form a 
province of Portugal. 

IRA RIVER (i.e. river of the wise, formed by 
the junction of the Mamoré and Beni on the borders 
of Bolivia and Brazil; flows 900 m. NE., and joins 
the Amazon, as an affluent its longest and largest, 
and constitutes a magnificent navigable waterway. 

MADELEINE, CHURCH OF THE, one of the principal 
and wealthiest churches in Paris, erected in the 
style of a Greek temple, the building of which, begun 
in 1764, was not finished till 1842; both the interior 
and exterior have been adorned by the most 
distinguished artists. 

MADGE WILDFIRE, a pretty but giddy girl in the 
“Heart of Midlothian,’’ whom seduction and the 
murder of her child drove crazy. 

MADISON, JAMES, American statesman and fourth 
President, born in Port Conway, Virginia, educated 
at Princeton ; devoted himself to politics in 1776; 
he took part in framing the Virginia constitution, 
and subsequently secured religious liberty in the 
State; with Jay and Hamilton he collaborated to 
establish the federation of the States and to frame 
the Federal Constitution; the “‘ three-fifths ”’ rule, 
which won the adhesion of the slave-holding States, 
was his suggestion; elected to the first Congress, 


MADRAS, 


he attached himself to Jefferson's and was AS, GAT hy Romar 
Bocrotary ot State dv Jefferson’s forh f letters 
1801-1809 ; he su his former leader and| and adviser and 
held office for two terms, during which the war of | Virgil . ; 
1812-1814 with England was waged; his public] ancient E kings ; left the of 
life closed with his term of office, 1817 (1751-1836). to Augustus; d. 8 B.o. 
MADMAN OF THE NORTH, Charles XII. of Sweden, | MAELSTROM. See MALSTROM. ; 
expressions 


MADOC, a Welshman wht according to tradition, 


discovered America 800 years before Columbus; 
after staying in the continent for a time he returned, 
gave an account of what he had seen and experienced, 
and went back, but was never heard of more; his 
story has been amplified by Southey in an epic. 


MADONNA is the name given to pictures of the Virgin 


with the infant Christ, and more generally to all 
sacred pictures in which the Virgin is a prominent 
figure: the Virgin has been a favourite subject of 
art from the earliest times, the first representation 
of her being, according to legend, by St. Luke; 
different countries and schools have depicted their 
Madonnas, each in its own characteristic style; the 
greatest of all are the Sistine and Della Sedia of 


Raphael. 

one of the three Indian Presidencies, 
occupies the S. and E. of the peninsula, and is one- 
half as large again as Great Britain; the chief 
mountains are the Ghats, from which flow SE. the 
Godavari, Kistna, and Kavari rivers, which, by 
means of extensive irrigation works, fertilise the 
plains; climate is various; on the W. coast very 
hot and with a rainfall from June to October of 
120 inches, producing luxuriant vegetation; on the 
E. the heat is also great, but the rainfall, which 
comes chiefly beg{ween October and December, is 
only 40 inches; in the hill country, e.g. Ootacamund, 
the government summer quarters, it is genial and 
temperate all the year,-and but for the monsoons 
the finest in the world; rice is everywhere the chief 
crop; cotton is grown in the E., tobacco in the 
Godavari region, tea, coffee, and cinchona on the 
hills, and sugar-cane in different districts; gold is 
found in Mysore (native State), and diamonds in 
the Karnul; iron abounds, but without coal; the 
teak forests are of great value; cotton, gunny-bags, 
sugar, and tiles are the chief manufactures ; English 
settlements date from 1611; the population, chiefly 
Hindu includes 2 million Mohammedans and 
# million Christians; the chief towns are Rujuma- 
hendri, Vizugapatam, Trichinopoli, of cheroot fame, 
and Mangalore, on the W. coast, and the capital 
Madras, on the E., Coromandel, coast, a straggling 
city, hot but healthy, with an open roadstead, pier, 
and harbour exposed to cyclones, a university, 
colleges of science, medicine, art, and agriculture, 
and a large museum; the chief exports are coffee, 
tea, cotton, and indigo. 
MADRID, since 1561 the capital of Spain, on the 
Manzanares, a mere mountain torrent, on an arid 
plateau in New Castile, the centre of the peninsula ; 
is an insanitary city, and liable to great extremes 
of temperature; it is regularly built, sometimes 
picturesque, with great open spaces, such as the 
Prado, 3 m. long; fine buildings and handsome 
streets. It contains the royal palace, parliament 
and law-court houses, a university, magnificent 
picture-gallery, many charitable institutions, and 
a bull-ring. The book-publishing, tapestry-weaving, 
and tobacco industries are the most important. It 
is a growing and prosperous city. 
MADRIGAL, a short lyric containing some pleasant 
thought or sweet sentiment daintily expressed ; 
applied also to vocal music of a similar character. 
MADVIG, JOHAN NICOI,4I, Danish scholar and 
politician, born in Svaneke, Bornholm ; studied at 
Copenhagen, where he became professor of Latin in 
1829; his studies of the Latin prose authors brought 
him world-wide fame, and his Latin Grammar and 
Greek Syntax were invaluable contributions to 
scholarship ; he entered parliament, was repeatedly 
its president, and was Liberal Minister of Education 
and Religion 1848 to 1851; he died blind (1804— 


MAGDALENE, MARY, 


MAGELLAN, 


celebration of his festivals gave way 
of frenzied enthusiasm, as if 
spell of some demoniac power. 


were under the 


MZZONIDES, a name given to Homer, either as the 


son of Mon, or as born, according to one tradition, 


in Mzeonia. 


MAESTRICHT, capital of Dutch Limburg, on the 


Maes, 57 m. E. of Brussels; has manufactures of 
glass, earthenware, and carpets ; *near it are the vast 
subterranean quarries of the Pietersberg, opened 
by the Romans; up to 1878 was one of the strongest 
fortified towns in Europe. 

ETERLINCK, MAURICE, Belgian dramas¢ist, born 
at Ghent; earned his fame by ‘La Princesse 
Maleine,’”’ produced in Paris 1890, and followed by 
’ “Tes Aveugles,” “The Blue Bird,” 
and several other plays; his essays show religious 


sympathies (1862- 
MAFEKIN 


). 

G, a town in NE. of British Bechuanaland, 
on the Transvaal] frontier, on the railway from 
Cape Town. Besieged from Oct. 13, 1899, to May 17, 
1900, by the Boers, it was successfully defended by 
a garrison commanded by Sir (now Lord) Robert 
Baden-Powell against superior fortes, and its relie? 
oy. ss el and Mahon occasioned great jubilation in 

ndon. 

, @ Sicilian secret society which aimed at 
boycotting the law-courts, superseding the law, and 
Tuling the island; its chief weapon was the boycott ; 
violence was only resorted to for vengeance ; ds 
were raised by blackmail; popular support enabled 
it to control elections, avoid legal proceedings, and 
influence industrial questions. The Italian govern- 
mens succeeded in putting it down early this 
century. 


MAGDALA, an Abyssinian hill fortress on a lofty 


plateau 300 m. S. of Massowah; captured by Lord 
Napier, who had been sent in 1868 to rescue certain 
British subjects held prisoners there. 

a Galilean, belonging to 
Magdala, on the Sea of Galilee, who followed Christ, 
stood by the cross, prepared spices for His sepulchre, 
to whom He first appeared after His resurrection, 
and who is supposed by some critics to be the sole 
voucher for His rising again 


MAGDEBURG, on the Elbe, 75 m. SW. of Berlin, is 


the capital of Prussian Saxony, one of the most 
important fortresses, the chief sugar market of 
Germany, and the seat of large iron manufactures ; 
it has also distilleries and cotton mills, and is a 
busy railway centre; it is a place of ancient date 
and historical interest. 

FERDINAND, Portuguese navigator ; 
served his country first in the East Indies and 
Morocco, but, dissatisfied with King Manuel’s treat- 
ment of him, offered himself to Spain; under 
Charles V.’s patronage he and Ruy Falero®set out 
to reach the Moluccas by the west in 1519; he 
reached the Philippines, and died in battle in Matan ; 
on this voyage he discovered the Magellan Strait, 
875 m. long and 15 m. wide, between the mainland 
of Chile and Tierra del Fuego; he gave name 
to the Pacific from the calm he exceptionally 
experienced on entering it (1470-1521). 

GELLANIC CLOUDS, two conspicuous star clouds 
in the southern skies, remote from the Milky Way, 
containing a large number of clusters and nebule, 
believed to be island universes on a smaller scale 
than the great nebula in Andromeda. 


MAGENDIE, FRANOOIS, a celebrated French physio- 


Bordeaux; was the author of 
several works on physiology, made imoportant 
discoveries in connéction with the animal system by 
the aid of vivisection (1783-1855). 


logist, born in 


———— 


MAGENTA, Italian town, 15 m. W. of Milan, where 
Macmahon defeated a superior Austrian force in 
1859. 

MAGGIORE, LAGO (i.e. the Greater Lake), a large 
lake in the N. of Italy, partly in Switzerland, 87 m. 


1886). 

MEANDER, a river in Phrygia, flowing through the 
Plain of, Troy into the Atgean Sea, and noted for its 
numerous windings, thus giving birth to the word 
meander. 


divinity; Ba . a Moor, who brought myrrh, 
the emblem of humanity—who were eventually 
regarded as the patron saints of travellers. 
WILLIAM, a witty, generous-hearted 
., born in Cork; a man of versatile ability, 
who contributed largely to Blackwood, and became 
editor of Fraser’s Magazine, in the conduct of the 
latter he gathered round him as contributors a 
number of the most eminent literary men; the 
stories and verses he wrote gave signs of something 
like genius (1793-1842). 

MAGLIABECCHI, ANTONIO, an inordinate bookworm, 
born in Florence; became librarian of the Grand- 
Duke; his book-knowledge was as unbounded as 
» his avidity Sener ; his memory was extra- 
* ordinary : carried in his head the page of a passage 
in a book’ as eden as the passage itself in the ipsissima 
verba (1633-1714). 

MAGNA CHARTA, “the great charter,” extorted 
from King John by the barons of England at Runny- 
mede on June 5, 1215, that guaranteed certain 
Tights and privileges to the subjects of the realm, 
which were pronounced inviolable, and that estab- 
lished the supremacy of the law over the will of the 
monarch. 

MAGNA GRASCA, the ancient name of the southern 
part of Italy, so called in early times as it was 
extensively colonised by Greeks. 

G » & metallic element which burns with a 
brilliant white flame, used to supply the light for 
flashlight photographs; it occurs abundantly in the 
combined state as the silicate and carbonate. : 

MAGNET, the name given to loadstone as first dis- 
covered in Magnesia, a town in Asia Minor; also 
to a piece of iron, nickel, or cobalt having similar 
properties, notably the power of setting itself in a 
definite direction ; a coil of wire carrying an electric 
current possesses the properties characteristic of 
an iron magnet. 

MAGNETIC INDUCTION, power in a magnet of pro- 
ducing magnetism in pieces of iron or steel near it. 
MAGNETISM, the branch of science devoted to the 
study of the properties of magnets, and of electric 
eurrents in their magnetic relations; sometimes 
also used to denote the subtle influence supposed 
to lie at the root of all magnetic phenomena, of the 
true nature of which nothing is known. See 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

MAG iron ore possessing magnetic 
properties. 

MAGNETO, a machine for producing an electric current 
by the rapid rotation of a coil between the poles 
of a permanent magnet; in some types the magnet 
rotates about the coil. : 

MAGNIFICAT, THE, a musical composition embracing 
the song of the Virgin Mary in Luke i. 46-55, so 
called from the first word of the song in the Vulgate; 
it belongs to, and forms part of, the evening service. 

MAGNITUDE, of a star is a number signifying its 
brightness; Ptolemy placed the fifteen brightest 
stars in the first magnitude, and those just visible 
to the naked eye in the sixth; ®n the modern scale 
those of the first magnitude are 2+ times as bright 
as those of the second, and on; the brightest 
stars of all have a fractional or even negative 
magnitude, e.g. that of the sun is minus twenty-six ; 
the absolute magnitude represents the _ intrinsic 
brightness, when its distance is taken into con- 
sideration. 

MAGNUSSEN, FINNUR, a Scandinavian scholar and 
archeologist, born in Iceland; became professor 


an 


MAHADEVA, the great god of the Hindus; 


the two great, epic, poems 


of slow grov eeyeloneai 


in our know 
of the wa 4, Indian religions and their eh wm . 
on ee ene 100,000 verses. 


TA, 
apo ye Bye 


an 
appellation of Siva (g.v.), as Mahfdévi is of Durga, 
his wife. 


MAHANADE, a great Indian river which, after flowing 


eastward for overed00 m., the last 300 of which are — 
navigable, falls into the Bay of Bengal near Cape 
Palmyras; its volume in flood is enormous, and 
renders it invaluable for irrigation. 


MAHATMA, one who, according to the Theosophists, 


has passed through the complete cycle of incarna- 
tion, has thereby attained perfection of being, and 
acquired the rank of high priesthood and miraculous 
powers in the spirit world, one, it would seem, of 
**the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

I (i.e. religious leader), a name given to any 
Mohammedan fanatic who arises in the interest of 
the Mohammedan faith, summons the Moslems to 
war, and leads them to repel the infidel; a kind of 
Mohammed Messiah armed with the sword for the 
conquest of the world to the faith. 

I, MOHAMMED AHMED? a Mohammedan 
fanatic, born in Dongola, who, at the head of an 
army of dervishes, raised his standard for the revival 
of Islam in the Soudan; he was unsuccessfully 
opposed by the Egyptians, and Khartoum, occupied 
by them, fell into his hands, to the sacrifice of 
General Gordon, just as the British relief army 
under Lord Wolseley approached its walls in 1885, 
a few months after which he died at Omdurman. 

MAHDISM, a hope cherished by devout Moslems of a 
Mahdi to come who will lead them on to victory 
against the infidel and to the conquest of the world, 

II., Sultan of Turkey; crushed a rebellion 
on his accession by putting his brother to death, 
on whose behalf the janissaries had risen, as they 
afterwards did, to their annihilation at his hands by 
wholesale massacre; by his defeat at Navarino in 
1827 he lost his hold of Greece, which declared its 
independence, and was near losing his suzerainty 
in Egypt when he died; his reign was an eventful 
one (1785-1839). 

MAHOMET. See MOHAMMED. 

MAHON, LORD, EARL STANHOPE, statesman and 
historian ; wrote “History of the War of the 
Succession in Spain,” ‘‘ History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne,” and “ History of England from the 
rg of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles ’’ (1805— 

MAHONY, FRANCIS, an Irish priest, b&rn in Cork, 
who took to journalism, and became known by his 
nom de plume of Father Prout; contributed to 
Fraser’s Magazine, and was foreign correspondent 
to the Daily News and the Globe ; was famous for 
his elegant translations (1804— ~1866). 

MAHOUN, a contemptuous name for Mohammed, trans- 
ferred in Scotland to the devil, who was called Old 
Mahoun. 

MAHRATTAS, a warlike Hindu race in Central India, 
occupying a territory watered by the Nerbudda, 
Godavari, and Kistna, who at one time kept up a 
struggle for the supremacy of India with the British, 
but were finally subdued in 1843; Gwalior, Indore, 
and Baroda are the three Mahratta states. 

MA!, ANGELO, cardinal, distinguished scholar and 
editor : ; became librarian of the Vatican; was 
distinguished for deciphering palimpsests (q¢.v. ), and 
thus disclosing lost classical] works or fragments of 
them ; he edited a number of unedited MSS. which 
he found in the Vatican, and in particular the 
Vatican codex of the Bible (1782-1854), 

MAIA, the daughter of Atlas, the eldest of the seven 
Pleiades (q.v.), and the mother by Zeus of Hermes 
or Mercury. 


MAID MARIAN 


MAID MARIAN, a man dressed as a woman who 
grimaced and performed antics in the morris dances 
(q.v.), representing the well-known character in the 
Robin Hood legends. 

MAIS OF NORWAY, daughter of Eric II., king of 
Norway, and through her mother heiress to the 
Seeeeies crown; died on her passage to Scotland 
n . 

OF ORLEANS, Joan of Are, so called from her 
defence of Orleans against the English. See JOAN. 

» THE, a sort of guillotine that appears to 
have been in use in Scotland during the 15th and 
16th centuries, of which there is one in the Anti- 
quarian Museum, Edinburgh. 

MENT, JAMES, antiquary and collector, born 
in London; passed through Edinburgh University 
to the Scottish bar, and was chief authority on 
genealogical cases; his hobby was the collection of 
literary rarities, and he published editions of ancient 
historical remains; he died at Edinburgh (1795- 


1879). 

MAIDS OF HONOUR, ladies attending the Queen, an 
office instituted in England by Queen Victoria. 

MAIDSTONE, county town of Kent, on the Medway, 
30 m. SE. of London; has several fine old churches 
and historical buildings, a grammar school and a 
school of art ané music, numerous paper-mills, and 
breweries, and does a large trade in hops; Woollett, 
the engraver, and Hazlitt, the essayist, were born 


ere. 

MAIMON, SOLOMON, philosopher, born, of Jewish 
parents, in a village of Minsk; came to Berlin, 
where he studied, lived an eccentric, vagabond life, 
dependent mostly on his friends ; made the acquaint- 
ance of Kant ‘and Goethe, and attempted and 
published an eclectic system of philosophy in 1790, 
being Kant’s system—supplemented from Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and Locke, and even Hume; his last 
patron was Count Kalkreuth, at whose house in 
Siegersdorf he died (1754-1800). 

MAIMONIDES, MOSES, a Jewish rabbi, born in 
Cordova, whom the Jews regarded as their Plato, 
and called the ‘‘ Lamp of Israel,’’ and the ‘‘ Eagle of 
the Doctors ’’; was a man of immense learning, and 
was physician to the Sultan of Egypt; in his relation 
to the Jews he ranks next to Moses, and taught 
them to interpret their religion in the light of reason ; 
he wrote a ‘‘ Commentary on the Mishna and the 
Second Law,” but his chief work is the ‘*‘ Moreh 
A aGay on »’ or ‘‘ Guide of the Perplexed ’”’ (1135- 

MAINE, the most north-easterly State in the American 
Union, lies between Quebec and New Hampshire 
on the W. and New Brunswick and the Atlantic 
on the E., and is a little larger than Ireland, a 
picturesque State, with high mountains in the W., 
Katahdin (5000 ft.), many large lakes, like Moosehead, 
numerous rivers, and a much indented rocky coast ; 
the climate is severe but healthy, the soil only in 
some places fertile, the rainfall is abundant; dense 
forests cover the north; hay, potatoes, apples, and 
sweet corn are chief crops; cotton, woollen, leather 
manufactures, lumber working, and fruit canning 
are principal industries; the fisheries are valuable ; 
timber, building stone, cattle, wool, and in winter 
ice are exported; early Dutch, English, and French 
settlements were unsuccessful till 1630; from 1651 
Maine was part of Massachusetts, till made a 
separate State in 1820; the population is English- 
Puritan and French-Canadian in origin; education 
is advancing; the State’s Liquor Law of 1851 was 
among the first of the kind; the capital is Augusta ; 
Portland is the largest city and chief seaport; 
Lewiston has cotton matiufactures. 

MAINE, SIR HENRY, English jurist, legal member 
of the Council in India, and professor of Juris- 
prudence at Oxford; wrote on “ Ancient Law,” 
and important works on ancient institutions 
generally ; regarded the social system as a develop- 
ment of the patriarchal system (1822-1888). 

MAINTENANCE, CAP OF, an ermine-lined, crimson 
velvet cap, the wearing of which was a distinction 
granted first to dukes, but subsequently to various 
other families. 

MAINTENON, FRANCOISE D’AUBIGNE, MAR- 
QUISE DE, born in the prison of Niort, where her 
father was incarcerated as a Protestant; though 


well imbued 


a Catholic, mé the poet 

“ ow in 1660 a 

Montespan; supplanted the latter in the king 

affections, and was secretly married to him in 1684 ; 

she exercised a great influence over him, not always — 
for good, and on his death in 1715 retired into 

Convent of St. Cyr, which she had herself f 

for young ladies of noble birth but in humble 
circumstances (1635-1719). 

MAINZ, or MAYENCE, in Hesse, on the Rhine, opposite 
the mouth of the Main, is an important German 
fortress and one of the oldest cities in Germany ; 
it has red in 1878, 


Gutenberg was a native. 
MAISTRE, JOSEPH, COMTE DE, a keen ang extreme 
Ultramontanist, born in Chambéry, of a noble 
French family ; accompanied the king of Sardinia 
in his retreat while the French occupied Savoy in 
1792: was ambassador at St. Petersburg from 1803 
to 1817, when he was recalled to the home govern- 
ment at Turin; wrote numerous works, the chief 
“Du Pape” and “ Soirées de St. Petersbourg 


(1754-1821). 
MAITLAND, WILLIAM, Scottish politician and re- 
former, the Secretary Lethington of Queen Mary’s 


reign; played a prominent pam in the varioug 
movements of his time, but gained the confidence 
of no party; he adhered to the party of Moray as 
against the extreme measures of Knox, and proved 
a highly astute ambassador at the English Court; 
he connived at Rizzio’s murder, but regained Mary’s 
favour, and when she fied to England he, though 
joining with the new government, acted in her 
interest and formed a party to restore her to power ; 
he and Kirkcaldy of Grange were forced to sur- 
render, however, at Edinburgh in 1573, and Maitland 
afterwards died. in Leith prison (1525-1573). 

MAJOLICA, a kind of enamelled pottery imported into 
Italy from Majorca, known also as faience from its 
manufacture at Faenza, and applied also to vessels 
made of coloured clay in imitation. 

MAJORCA, the largest of the Balearic Isles, is 130 m. 
NE. of Cape San Antonio, in Spain; mountains in 
the N. rise to 5000 ft., their slopes covered with 
olives, oranges, and vines; the plains are extremely 
fertile, and the climate mild and equable; manu- 
factures of cotton, silk, and shoes are the industries; 
the capital, Palma, is on the S. coast, at the head of 
a large bay of the same name. 

MAJUSCULE, a capital letter found in old Latin MSS. 
in and before the 6th century. 

MARKiZ!i, TAKI-ED-DIN AHMED EL-, greatest 
Arabic historian of Egypt, born in Cairo; studied 
philosophy and theology, and in 1385 won the 
green turban ; occupied several political and ecclesi- 
astical offices; went to Damascus in 1408, but, 
returning to Cairo, devoted himself to history, and 
published among other works an important * History 
of Egypt and Cairo ”’ (1364-1442). E 

AR, a district in the W. of Madras, sloping 
from the Ghats down to the Indian Ocean, and 
extending along the coast for 145 m.; very rainy, 
covered with vast forests of teak; produces rice, 
coffee, and pepper. 

MALACCA is a name given to the whole Malay 
Peninsula, that remarkable tongue of land 44 to 
210 m. wide, stretching 800 m. SE. from Burma 
between the Strait of Malacca and the Gulf of Siam ; 
mountain ranges 7000 ft. high form the backbone ; 
along the coast are deep mangrove swamps; the 
plains between yield rice, sugar-cane, cotton, and 
tobacco; there #re forests of teak. camphor, ebony, 
and sandal-wood, and the richest tin mines in the 
world; the climgte is unhealthy; the northern 
portion is Siamese, the southern constitutes the 
British Straits Settlements, of which one, on the W. 
coast, is specifically called Malacca ; it exports tin 
and tapioca; the capital, Malacca, 120 m. NW. of 
Singapore, was the scene of Francis Xavier's labours. 

MALACHI, a prophetic book of the Old Testament, 
the author of which is otherwise unknown, as the 
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2h the highest summit is Pie d’Anethou, 
11,168 ft. high, in NE. of Zaragoza. 
MALAGA, Spanish seaport, 65 m. NE. of Gieiier, 
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oil, wine, raisins, lead, &c., and manufactures 
cotton, linen, machinery, fine-art pottery, &c.; 
its meee ificent climate makes it an excellent health 


resort. 

MALAPROP, MRS., a character in Sheridan’s “‘ Rivals,” 

@ noted for her @lunders in the use of fine or learned 
words, as in the use of “ allegory ” for “‘ alligator.”’ 

LAKE, large and beautiful Swedish lake, 
stretching 80 m. westward from Stockholm; its 
shores are deeply indented with bays, and the 
surrounding hills as well as the thousand islands it 
contains are well wooded. 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, or INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
is that group of many hundred islands stretching 
from the Malay Peninsula SE. to Australia between 
the North Pacific and the Indian Ocean, of which 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and Celebes are the largest. 

YS, a branch of the human family now classed 
among the Mongols, which inhabit the Malay 
eninsula, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
as well as Madagascar and many of the islands in 
the Pacific; they are of a dark-brown or tawny 
complexion, short of stature, have flat faces, black 
coarse hair, and high cheek-bones; there are three 
classes of them, distinguished from each other in 
character and habits of life; the more civilised of 
them are Mohammedans. 

MALCOLM, SIR JOHN, Indian soldier and statesman, 
born in Dumfriesshire ; went as cadet to the Madras 
army in 1785, and for over 30 years was an im- 
portant figure in Eastern affairs ; he was ambassador 
to Persia 1800, governor of Mysore 1803, again in 
Persia as plenipotentiary in 1807 and 1810, political 
agent in the Deccan 1817, and governor of Bombay 
1827-1830; he distinguished himself also in several 
wars; wrote “A History of Persia’’ and other 
historical works, and, returning to England, entered 
Parliament in 1831, opposed to the Reform Bill; 
two gears later he died in London (1769-1833). 

MALCOLM CANMORE, son of Duncan, whom Macbeth 
slew, succeeded his father in 1040 as king of Cumbria 
and Lothian, and in 1057, on Macbeth’s death, 
became king of all Scotland; till 1066 his reign was 
peaceful, but thereafter it was one long conflict with 
the Normans in England; raids and counter-raids 
succeeded each other till, in 1091, Malcolm was 
forced to do homage to William Rufus; next year 
he lost his possessions S. of the Solway, and in 1093 
he was slain in battle at Alnwick; the influence of 
his second wife, the saintly Margaret, did much to 
promote the civilisation of Scotland and to bring 
the Scottish Church into harm@ny with the rest of 

hristendom. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS, a chain of several hundred 
tiny coral islands in the Indéan Ocean stretching 
550 m. southward from a point 300 m. SW. of Cape 
Comorin, 200 of which are inhabited; Malé is the 
residence of the sultan, who is a tributary of 
the governor of Ceylon; the natives are akin to 


the Si lese, and occupy themselves gathering 
gag » Coco-nuts, and tortoise-shell for exporta- 
on. 


physician, born in Paris; determined to embrace a 
monastic life, entered the congregation of the 
Oratory at the age of 22, and devoted himself to 
theological study, till, the treatise of Descartes on 
“Man ” falling into his hands, he gave himself up 
to philosophy ; his famous work ‘“ De la Recherche 
de la Vérité” was published in 1673, the main 
object of which was to bridge over the gulf which 
separates mind from matter by the establishment 
of the thesis that the mind immediately perceives 
God, and sees aff things in God, who in Himself 
menaae the presumed irreconcilable antithesis (1638- 


MALESHERBES, LAMOIGNON DE, French states- 


man, born in Paris; a good and upright man; was 
twice over called to be one of Louis XVI.’s advisers, 
but his advice was not taken and he retired; 
defended Louis at his trial; pleaded for him “* with 
eloquent want of eloquence, is broken sentences, 
in embarrassment and sobs,’’ and was guillotined 
for it; he had been censor of the press, and to his 
liberal-minded censorship the world owes the 


publication of the ‘‘ Encyclopédie ’’ (1721-1794). 
MALHER 


BE, FRANCOIS DE, a French lyric poet and 
miscellaneous writer of great industry, born in 
Caen; is from his correct noose affected style 
regarded as one of the reformers of the French 
language (1555-1628). 


MALIGNANTS, the advisers of Charles I., chief among 


whom were Strafford and Laud; were so called by 
the Parliamentarians, who blamed them for the 
evils of the country; the name was afterwards 
applied to the whole Royalist party. 

» or MECHLIN, a Belgian city on the Dyle, 
14 m. S. of Antwerp; has lost its old commercial 
activity, and is now the quiet ecclesiastical capital ; 
en of Van Dyck and Rubens adorn its 
churches. 


MALINES CONVERSATIONS, unofficial negotiations 


between Rome and the Church of England with a 
view to exploring the possibilities of reunion opened 
at Malines in 1920 and lasting over several years. 
Lord Halifax (g.v.) was one of the chief negotiators 
on the Anglican side. 


MALINGERING, a name given in the army to the 


crime of feigning illness to evade duty or obtain a 
discharge. 


MALLEE, the aboriginal name given to a species of 


scrubby eucalyptus which grows in desert districts 
of South Australia and Victoria; it yields the 
eucalyptus oil of commerce. 

\LLET, DAVID, originally MALLOCH, Scottish 
littérateur, born in Crieff; wrote several plays, and 
is remembered for his ballad entitled ‘ William and 
Margaret ”; he was a friend of omson, and 
divided with him the honour of the authorship of 
“Rule Britannia,” the merit of which, however, 
is more in the music than in the poetry, about which 


they contested (1702-1765). 
MALLO 


CK, WILLIAM HURRELL, author, born in 
Devonshire, educated at Oxford: published “ The 
New Republic,”’ 1876, a masterly satire on prominent 
contemporaries, which none of his subsequent work 


excelled (1849-1923). 
MALMAI 


SON, a historical chateau 10 m. W. of Paris: 
belonged originally to R@chelieu ; saw the last days 
of Josephine, whose favourite residence it was, and 
was the scene of the repulse of Ducrot’s sortie in 
October, 1870. 


MALMESBURY, WILLIAM OF, an English chronicler 


of the 12th century ; his chief work “‘ Gesta Regum 
Anglorum”’ and “Gesta Pontificum Anglorum,”’ 
followed by his “ Historia Novella” (circ. 1093- 
1143). 


MALMO, important seaport and third town of Sweden, 


opposite Copenhagen ; ships farm produce, cement, 
and timber ; imports machinery, textile fabrics, and 
coffee; has cigar and sugar factories, and some 
shipbuilding, 
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MALONE 
Shakespearean critic and 


flourished in the 15th 

ee a ht; was the author 

of ‘* Morte an He dben being a translation in prose 

of a labyrinthine selection of Arthurian legends 

(with modifications of his own), which was finished 

a the Py year of Edward IV., and printed fifteen 
after by Caxton ‘“‘ with all care.” 

MALPIGHI, MARCELLO, Italian anatomist and pro- 
fessor of Medicine ; noted for his discovery of the 
corpuscles of the kidney and the spleen, named after 
him (1628-1694). 

MALSTROM, or MAELSTROM, a dangerous whirlpool 
off the coast of Norway, caused by the rushing of 
the currents of the ocean in a channel between two 
of the Lofoden Islands, and intensified at times by 
contrary winds, to the destruction often of par- 
ticularly small craft caught in the eddies of it, and 
sometimes of whales attempting to pass through it. 

MALTA, a small British island in the Mediterranean, 
80 m. S. of Sicily; is a strongly fortified and a most 
important naval station, headquarters of the British 
Mediterranean fleet, and coaling-station for naval 
and mercantile marine; with a history of great 
interest, Malta was annexed to Britain in 1814. 
The island is treeless, and with few streams, but 
fertile, and has many wells. Wheat, potatoes, and 
fruit are largely cultivated, and filigree work and 
cotton manufactured. The people are industrious 
and thrifty. 'The Roman Catholic Church is very 
powerful, and has at times come into conflict with the 
civil power. There is a university at Valetta, and 
since 1887 Malta has been self-governing. 

MALTEBRUN, CONRAD, geographer, born in Den- 
mark; studied in Copenhagen, but banished for 
his revolutionary sympathies; settled in Paris; 
was the author of several geographical works, his 
“* Geographie Universelle ’’ the chief (1775-1826). 

MALTHUS, THOMAS ROBERT, an English economist, 
born near Dorking, in Surrey; is famous as the 
author of an ‘‘ Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion,’’ of which the first edition appeared in 1798, 
and the final, greatly enlarged, in 1803; the pub- 
lication provoked much hostile criticism, as it pro- 
pounded a doctrine which was disastrous to the 
accepted theory of perfectibility, and which aimed 
at showing how the progress of the race was held 
in check by the limited supply of the means of 
subsistence, a doctrine that admittedly anticipated 
that struggle for life on a larger scale which the 
Darwinian hypothesis requires for its ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest ’’ (1766-1834). 

MALTOSE, or malt sugar, formed in the process of 
brewing by the action of the enzyme diastase upon 
the starch in the grain; it is hydrolysed to glucose, 
which on fermentation produces alcohol. 

MALVERN, GREAT, a watering-place in Worcester- 
shire, on the side of the Malvern Hills, with a clear 
and bracigg¢ air, a plentiful supply of water, and 
much frequented by invalids; the first hydro- 
pathic establishment in the country was opened 
here in 1842. 

MAMBA, a highly venomous large viper of South 
Africa, of which there are two species, the green 
and black; is more aggressive than most serpents 

and inimical to cattle. 

MAMBRINO, a Moorish king, celebrated in the 
romances of chivalry, who possessed a helmet of 
pure gold which rendered the wearer of it invulner- 
able; the possession of it was the ambition of all 
the paladins of Charlem&gne, and it was carried off 
by Rinaldo, who slew the original owner ; Cervantes 
makes Don Quixote persuade himself that he has 
found the enchanted helmet in a barber’s brass 
basin. 

MAMELUKES, originally slaves from the regions of 
the Caucasus, captured in war or bought in the 
market-place, who became the bodyguard of the 
Sultan in Egypt in the 18th century, and by-and-by 
his masters to the extent of ruling the country and 
supplying a long line of Sultans of their own election 
from themselves, many of them enlightened rulers, 
governing the country well, until their supremacy 
was crushed by the Sultan of Turkey in 1517; after 


MANCHESTER 
this, they retained much of their 
and offered a brilliant resistance to Bonaparte atl 
battle of the Pyramids in 1798, who defeated them ; 
but, recovering their withdrawal 
and proving troublesome, by two 


they were 

conintaied in 1805 and 1811 

by Mehemet Ali, who became Viceroy of Egypt 
under the Porte. 

MAMMON, the Syrian god of riches, which has given 
name to the modern passion for materia] wealth, 
specially conceived of as an abnegation of Christi- 
anitys the profession of which is in flat antagonism 


OTH, an extinct species of elephant of enormous 
size found fossilised in Northern Europe and Asia 
in deposits together with h n remains, and 
yielding a supply of fossil iver its tusks have a 
length sometimes exceeding 1 

MAMMOTH CAVE, a cave hs Le U.S., the 
largest in the world, several miles in extent, and 
rising at one point to 300 ft. in height, with Numerous 
side branches leading into grottoes traversed by 
rivers, which here and there collect into lakes; the 
name also of another of smaller dimensions in 
California. 

MAN, ISLE OF, a small island in the Irish Sea, 35 m. 
Ww. of Cumberland and about the same distance 
E. of Co. Down; from its equable climate and 
picturesque scenery is a favourite holiday resort ; 
it has important lead mines at Laxey and Foxdale ; 
fishing and cattle-grazing are pro&table industries % 
the people are Celtic, with a language and goverm- 
ment of their own; the island is a bishopric, with 
the title Sodor and. Man. 

MAN OF DESTINY, name given to Napoleon Bona- 
parte as reflecting his own belief in fatalism. 

MAN OF ROSS, John Kyrie, a gentleman of Ross, 
Herefordshire, who was noted for his benevolence ; 
was immortalised by Pope in one of his poems, 

MAN OF SIN, name given in 2 Thess. ii. 3 to the in- 
carnation at the height of its pride of the spirit of 
Antichrist, synchronous with the day of its fall. 

MANASSEH-BEN-ISRAEL, a Jewish rabbi, born in 


Lisbon; settled at Amsterdam wrote several 
works in the interest of Judaism (1604- 1657), 
MANBY, CAPTAIN GEORGE WILLIAM, a militia 


officer, born in Norfolk; was inventor of the 
apparatus for saving shipwrecked persons, by 
means of which he saved the lives of nearly a 
thousand persons himself (1765-1854). 

MANCHA, LA, an ancient province of Spain, after- 
wards included in New Castile, the greater part of 
which is occupied by Ciudad-Real; it is memorable 
as the scene of Don Quixote’s adventures. 

MANCHE, LA, the French name for the English 
Channel, so called from its resemblance to a sleeve, 
which the word in French means. 

MANCHESTER, on the Irwell, in the SE. of Lancashire, 
30 m. E. of Liverpool, the centre of the English 
cotton-manufacturing district, with many other 
textile and related industries, is an ancient, rich, 
and prosperous city; it has many fine buildings, 
including a Gothic Town Hall and Assize Court- 
House by Waterhouse; there are a pict gallery, 
philosophic and other institutions, and hnical 
school; Owens College was the nucleus of Man- 
chester University; the substitution of steam for 
hand power began here about 1750; the industrial 
struggles in the beginning of the 19th century 
were severe, and included the famous ‘“ Peterloo 
massacre’; the Anti-Corn-Law League originated 
in Manchester, and the city has given its name to 
a school of Liberal politicians identified with the 
advocacy of peace abroad, free trade, no government 
interference with industry, and laissez-faire principles 
at home; the Bridgewater Canal], 1762, the railway, 
18380, and the Ship Canal to the mouth of the Mersey, 
1894, mark steps&n the city’s prozress. 

MANCHESTER, EDWARD MONTAGU, EARL OF, 
English statesmaneand general, eldest son of the 
first earl; sided with the Parliament in the Civil 
War, and commanded in the army, but was cens 
by Cromwell for his slackness at Newbury, which 
he afterwards resented by opposing the policy of 
the Protector; he contributed to the restoration 
of Charles II., and was in consequence made Lo 
Chamberlain (1602-1671). 


* those of the ancient Gnostics; 


MANCHESTER 387 
UNIVERSITY OF, founded 


1903 the universities of chester, Leeds, and 
formed the Victoria University, which 
was in that year; degrees ted 
in arts, science, engineering, medicine, and tech- 
no. 
MANCHURIA, a Chinese province lying between 
and K with the Amur River on the 
and the Yellow Sea on the §&., is five times the 
d and Wales; the northern, central, 
parts are mountainous; the Sungari is 
largest river; the soil is fertile, producing large 
of millet, maize, hemp, &c., but the climate 
ter is severe; pine forests abound; the 
is rich ig gold, silver, coal, and iron, but 
little wrought; beans, silk, skins, and furs 
exported; the imports include textiles, metals, 
paper, and opium; the Manchus are the y 
of the,province; Chinese settlers are industrious 
and prosperous; the chief towns are Moukden in 
the S., Kirin on the Sungari, and New-Chwang on 
the Liao River, a treaty-port since 1858; Russian 
nes has predominated in the province since 
MANDZEANS, a community found working as skilled 
artisans in the Persian province of Khuzistan, and 
in Basra on the Euphrates; are a religious sect; 
ealled also Sabians, holding tenets gathered from 
Christian, Jewish, and heathen sources, resembling 
their priesthood 
admits women; their chief rite is baptism, hence 
their old name, Christians of St. John the Baptist. 
MANDALAY, capital of Upper Burma, on the Irawadi, 
in the centre of the country, 360 m. N. of Rangoon; 
was seized by the British in 1885. The Aracan 
Pagoda, with a brazen image of the Buddha, attracts 
many pilgrims, and Buddhist monasteries cluster 
outside the town. There are silk-weaving, gold, 
silver, ivory, and wood work, gong-casting and 
sword-making industries. Great fires raged in it 
in 1886 and 1892. 

ARIN, the name given by foreigners (derived 
from the Portuguese and signifying to ‘‘ command ’’) 
to Chinese official functionaries, of which there were 
some nine orders, distinguished by the buttons on 
their caps; they were appointed chiefly for their 
possession of the requisite qualifications for the 
military or civil offices to which they aspired. 
MANDATED TERRITORIES, those lands which as a 
result of the Great War ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the Central Powers and which the 
League of Nations mandated to various countries, 
Great Britain received mandates for Iraq, Palestine. 
and Tranjordania. 

MANDEVILLE, BERNARD DE, a cynical writer, born 
in Dordrecht, Holland; bred to medicine; came 
to London to practise; wrote in racy English the 
*“* Fable of the Bees,’”’ intended to show, as Stopford 
Brooke says, how the “vices of society are the 
foundation of civilisation,’ or as Professor Saints- 
bury says, how “‘ vice makes some bees happy, and 
virtue makes them miserable’’; the latter calls 
him @ The Diogenes of English Philosophy”; he 
affirmed that ‘* private vices are public benefits,” 
and reduced virtue into a form of selfishness; his 
satire is directed against the ethics of Shaftesbury 

(¢g.v.) (1670-1733). 

MANDEVILLE, SIR JOHN, English adventurer, who 
from his own account travelled over thirty years 
in the East, and wrote a narrative of the marvels 
he experienced in a book of voyages and travels 
published in 1356; the authorship of this book has 
been questioned, it being affirmed that the actual 
author was Jean de Burgoyne, of Liége, while there 
is evidence that much of the matter has been 
borrowed from other narratives 

MANDINGOES, a negro race if Senegambia, and 
farther inland around the Quorra; are numerous 
and powerful. Y 

, the general name given by the Romans to 
the departed spirits of good men, who are conceived 
of as dwelling in the nether world, and as now and 
again ascending to the upper. 

’ or CUBRICUS, the founder of Mani- 
cheeism (g.».), a native of Persia, who died A.D. 274. 
MANET, EDOUARD, French artist. Son of a Paris 
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magistrate, he studied under Couture, travelled 
round Europe, settled down and produced paintings 
in a natural style, exhibiting at the Salon from 1861 
(1832-1883). 

O, an Egyptian priest and historian, ef the 
8rd century B.c.; wrote a history of Egypt in Greek, 
derived from study of sacred monumental inscrip- 
tions, which is extant qaily in fragments. 

, king of the Two Sicilies, son of the Emperor 
Frederick II., who had to struggle for his birthright 
with three Popes, Innocent IV., Alexander IV., and 
Urban IV., the last of whom excommunicated him, 
as his predecessors had done, and bestowed his 
dominions on Charles of Anjou; coming into con- 
flict with Charles at Benevento he fell, and was 
denied Christian burial, though his nobles pleaded 
for the privilege (1231-1266). 

» COUNT, hero of a poem by Byron; sold 
himself to the Prf&ce of Darkness; lived in solitude 
on the Alps, estranged from all sympathy with 
others, and was carried off in the end by the master 
whom he had served. 


MANGANESE, a grey, hard, brittle metal which forms 


useful alloys with iron and copper, é.g. manganese 
steel, cupromanganese, and Heusler’s alloy. 

» an alloy of 7 parts of copper with 1 part 
of manganese and a small propertion of nickel; it 
is used for resistance coils in electricity, as the 
conductivity varies very little with change of 
temperature. 


MANHATTAN, a long island at the mouth of the 


Hudson, on which a great part of New York stands. 


MANICHASISM, the creed which ascribes the created 


universe to two antagonistic principles, the one 
essentially good—God, spirit, light: the other 
essentially evil—the devil, matter, darkness; and 
this name is applied to every system founded on 
the like dualism. Mani, or Manes (q.v.), the founder 
of it, appears to have borrowed his system in great 
part from Zoroaster. 


MANILA, capital of the Philippine Islands; at the 


head of a great bay on the W. coast of Luzon; is 
hot, but not unhealthy; suffers severely from 
storms and earthquakes, and is largely built of 
wood. It has a cathedral, university, and observa- 
tory. Its only industry is cigar-making, but the 
exports include also manila hemp, sugar, and coffee. 
The population, chiefly Tagals, includes Chinese, 
Spaniards and Europeans. Inthe Spanish-American 
War of 1898 Admiral Dewey captured the city. 


MANIN, DANIEL, an illustrious Italian patriot, born 


in Venice, of Jewish birth; bred for the bar, and 
practised at it; became President of the Venetian 
Republic in 1848, and was one of the most dis- 
tinguished opponents of the domination of Austria ; 
died at Paris, a teacher of Italian (1804-1857). 


MANITO’BA, a partially developed inland province 


of Canada, somewhat larger than England and 
Wales; is square in shape, with the United States 
on its S. border, Saskatchewan on the N. and W., 
and Ontario on the E.; a level prairie and arable 
country, scantily wooded but well wagered, having 
three large lakes, Winnipeg, Winnipegosis, and 
Manitoba, and three large rivers, Assiniboine, 
Souris, and Red River. The climate is dry and 
healthy, though subject to great extremes of tem- 
perature; comparatively little snow falls; the soil 
is very fertile, producing fine wheat ; mixed farming, 
dairy, cattle, and sheep farming are carried on 
successfully. Land is cheap. There is no mineral 
wealth ; coal is found in the S.; fishing is pursued 
on the lakes and rivers. Constituted a province in 
1870, Manitoba was the scene of the Riel rebellion, 
quelled that same year. ® The government is vested 
in a lieutenant-governor, an executive council, and 
a single chamber. The capital is Winnipeg, the 
seat of a university and of extensive flour-mills. 
The other chief towns are Brandon, a market town, 
and Portage-la-Prairie, with a brewery, flour and 
paper mills. 


MANITOU, among the North American Indians the 


“great spirit,’ represented as an anima] which is 
revealed to the head of a tribe as the guardian 
spirit of it, and therefore an object of sacred regard. 
See TOTEMISM. 


MANLIUS, MARCUS, surnamed CAPITOLINUS, a 


Roman hero who, in 390 B.c., saved Rome from an 


usetts ; was devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion as well as “that of anti-slavery (1796-1859). 

MANNA, the food with which the Israe were 
miraculously fed in the wilderness, a term said to 
mean ‘*‘ What is this? ’, being the expression of 
surprise of the Israelites on first seeing it, but more 
credibly derived from the Hebrew mdn, a gift: 
identified with a species of tamarisk from the stem 
of which exudes a saccharine sap. 

,» on the Rhine, 55 m. above Mainz; the 
chief commercial centre of Baden ; has manufactures 
of tobacco, jindia-rubber, and iron goods, and a 
growing river trade. An old historical city, it was 
formerly capital of the Rhenish Palatinate, and a 
resort of Protestant refugees. 

MANNING, HENRY EDWARD,* cardinal, born in 
Hertfordshire : Fellow of Merton, Oxford, and a 
leader in the Tractarian Movement there; became 
rector in Sussex; married, and became Archdeacon 
of Chichester; dissatisfied with the state of matters 
in the Church of England, in 1851 he joined the 
Church of Rome, became Archbishop of West- 
minster in 1865, and Cardinal in 1875; took interest 
in social matterseas well as the Catholic propaganda 
(1808-1892). 

MANRIQUE, GOMEZ, Spanish poet and dramatist, 
the “‘ father ’’ of the drama in Spain (1415-1491). 
MANS, LE, capital of French department of Sarthe, 

on the river Sarthe, 170 m. SW. of Paris; has a 
magnificent cathedral; is an important railway 
centre, and has, textile and hosiery factories. It 
was the scene of a great French defeat by the 

Germans in January, 1871. 

MANSARD, the name of two French architects, born 
in Paris—Francois, who constructed the Bank of 
France (1598-1666), and Jules Hardoun, his grand- 
nephew, architect of the dome of the Invalides and 
of the palace and chapel of Versailles (1645-1708). 

MANSEL, HENRY LONG , dean of St. Paul’s, 
born in Northamptonshire; wrote admirably on 
philosophical and religious subjects, and was a 
doughty adversary in controversy both with Mill 
and Maurice; he was a follower in philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton (g.v.) (1820-1871). 

MANSFIELD, market-town of Notts, 14 m. N. of 
Nottingham, in the centre of a mining district, 
with iron and lace-thread manufactures. 

MANSFIE WILLIAM MURRAY, EARL OF, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, born in Perth, called 
to the bar in 1730; distinguished himself as a 
lawyer, entered Parliament in 17438, and became 
Solicitor-General, accepted the _ chief-justiceship 
in 1756; was impartial as a judge, and is acknow- 
ledged as the founder of present-day commercial 
law ; raised to the peerage in 1776, and resigned his 
judgeship in 1789 (1705-1793). 

MANSFIELD COLLEGE, Oxford, a theological college 
established there for the education of students 
intended for the Nonconformist ministry, though 
open to other classes; the buildings were opened 


in 1889. 

MANSION HOUSE, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, erected in 1739 at a cost of 
£42,638, with a banqueting-room capable of accom- 
modating 400 guests. 

MANTEGNA, ANDREA, an Italian painter and 
engraver, born in Padua; his works were numerous, 
many of them altar pieces and frescoes, his greatest 
“The Triumph of Cesar”; he was a man of 
versatile genius, was sculptor and poet as well as 
painter, and his influenc on Italian art was great 
(1431-1506). 

MANTELL, GIDEON, an eminent English geologist 
and paleontologist, born in Lewes, in Sussex; 
wrote “‘The Wonders of Geology,’”’ “ Thoughts on 
a Pebble,” &c.; he was a voluminous author, and 
distinguished for his study of fossils (1790-1852). 

MANTEUFFEL, BARON VON, field-marshal of 
Germany, born in Dresden ; entered the Prussian 
army in 1827, rose rapidly, and took part in all 
the wars from 1866 to 1872, and was appointed 
viceroy at the close of the last in Alsace-Lorraine, 
a rather unhappy appointment, as it proved (1809- 


1885). 
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MANTUAN SWAN, a name given to the Roman poet 
Virgil, from his having been a native of Mantua, 


in which is expounded the doctrine of 
, inculcating “‘ sound, solid, and prac- 
tical morality,’”’ and containing’ evidence of the 
progress of civilisation among the Aryans from 
their first establishment in the valley of the Ganges. 
Manu, the alleged author, appears to have been a 
primitive mythological personage, conceived of as 
the ancestor and legislator of the human race, and 
as having manifested himself through long ages in 
a series of incarnations. 

MANZONI, ALESSANDRO, Italian poet and novelist, 
born in Milan; began a sceptic, but became a 
devout Catholic’; wrote a volume of hymns, entitled 
** Tnni Sacri,” and a tragedy, “‘ Adelchi,”’ his master- 
piece and admired by Goethe, as also a prose 
fiction, ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,” whicl» spread his namg¢ 
over Europe; in 1860 was made a senator of the 
kingdom of Italy, and was visited by Garibaldi in 
1862; he was no less distinguished as a man than 
as an author (1785-1873). 

MAORI WARS, conflicts between the settlers of New 
Zealand and the aborigines over boundaries. They 
were fought from 1843-1847, 1863-1864, and 
1869-1870. 

MAORIS, the natives of New Zealand, a Polynesian 
race, who probably displaced an aboriginal; are 
distinguished for their bravery; are governed by 
chiefs, and speak a rich, sonorous language, while 
their oral literature contains interesting legends and 
traditions; tattooing has long been a feature of the 
race; they are the most vigorous and energetic of all 
the South Sea islanders. 

MAR, a district in S. Aberdeenshire, between the Don 
and the Dee, has given a title to many earls; one 
was regent of Scotland in 1572, another, nick-named 
“* Bobbing Joan,” led the Jacobite rising of 1715; 
on the death without issue of the earl in 1866 the 
question of succession was raised; the Com- 
mittee of Privileges in 1875 granted it to the Earl 
of Kellie, thereafter Mar and Kellie, and a Bill in 
Parliament awarded it to his nephew, who thus be- 
came Earl of Mar. 

MARABOUTS, a sect of religious devotees of a priestly 
order much venerated in North Africa, believed to 
possess supernatural power, particularly in curing 
diseases, and exercising at times considerable 
political influence ; their supernatural power appears 
to come to them by inheritance. 

MARACAYBO, a Venezuelan town and for ress on 
the W. shore of the outlet of Lake Maracaybo; has 
handsome streets and buildings, and exports coffee 
and valuable woods; the lake of Maracaybo is a 
large fresh-water lake in the W. of Venezuela, 
connected with the Gulf of Maracaybo by a wide 
strait, across which stretches an effective bar. 

MARANATHA (lit. the Lord cometh to judge), a form 
of anathema in use among the Jews. 

MARANON, one of the head-waters of the Amazon, 
rising in Lake Lauricocha, Peru, and flowing N. and 
BE. till it joins the Ucayali and forms the Amazon ; 
the name is sometimes given to the whole river. 

MARAT, JEAN PAJIJL, a fanatical democrat, born in 
Nefichatel, his ther an Italian, his mother @ 
Genevese; studied and practised medicine, came 
to Paris as horse-léech to Count d’Artois: became 
infected with the revolutionary fever, and had one 
fixed idea: ‘‘ Give me,”’ he said, “two hun 
Naples bravoes, armed each with a good dirk, and 
a muff on his left arm by way of shield, and with 
them I will traverse France and accomplish the 
Revolution,” that is, by wholesale massacre of the 
aristocrats; he had more than once to flee for his 
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village, 22 m. NE. of Athens, on the 
sea border of a plain where the Greeks under Miltiades 
on a world-famous occasion defeated the Persians 


tomb # SS ieee and Zwingli held a conference in 
the castle, 1529; William Tyndale and Patrick 
Hamilton were students at its university, which has 
a fine library. 

U, FRANCOIS SEVERIN, French general, 
born in Chartres; distinguished himself in the 
Republican army in La Vendée and Fleurus, and 
was mortally wounded at Altenkirchen when 


covering a retreat of the French army (1769-1796). 
MARCELL 


0, BENEDETTO, an Italian musical com- 
poser; com d music for an Italian version of 


* the Psalms (1686-1739). 
MARCELLU: 


UDIUS, Roman general; in a war 
with the Gauls killed their chief Viridomarus with 
his own hands, whose spoils he dedicated as spolia 
opima (q.v.) to Jupiter; took Syracuse, which long 
baffled him through the skill of Archimedes, and 
fell fighting against Hannibal, 208 B.o.; he was five 
times consul though but of plebeian birth. 

US, MARCUS, son of Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus, who had named him his heir; his 
decease at 20 was mourned as a public calamity, 
and inspired Virgil to pen his well-known lament 
over his death in the sixth book of the “‘ Aneid ”’ 
(43-23 B.c.). 

» MRS. JANE, authoress, born in Geneva; 
married a Swiss doctor settled in London; wrote 
elementary text-books on chemistry (from which 
Faraday gained his first knowledge), political 
economy, natural philosophy, &c., under the title 
“* Conversations,”” and her best work, “‘ Stories for 
Young Children ” (1769-1858). 


MARCH, the third month of our year; was before 


1752 reckoned first month as in the Roman calendar, 
the legal year beginning on the 25th; it is pro- 
verbially stormy, and is the season of the spring 
equinox; it was dedicated to the Roman god 
Mars, whence the name. 


MARCHING WATCH, THE, a London pageant which 


began at sunset and went on till sunrise, but as it 
took place only on Midsummer Eve it did not last 
much longer than the Lord Mayor’s Show. It 
consisted of two thousand men decorated with 
flowers and ribbons and officered by peers and 
knig#ts, and marched about amid a blaze of cresset 
lights and bonfires, while the spectators were regaled, 
free of cost to them, with food and drink. ‘The last 
march was in 1549. 

» GENERAL, a French emissary in Africa ; 
was sent in 1890 to explore the sources of the Niger 
and other districts, and was afterwards appointed 
to push on to the Nile, where he arrived in 1898, 
hoisting the French flag by the way, and finally 
at Fashoda, from which he was recalled; with 
extreme disgust he was obliged to retire and find 


his way back to France (1863- ). 
MARCHES 


I, BLANCHE, Baroness Caccamisi, French 
singer, born in Paris; appear@l in Wagnerian and 
other operas in Berlin, Prague, Paris, and London 
with great success; afteryards taught singing 
(1826-1913), 

ON, a heretic of the 2nd century, born in 
Sinope, in Pontus, who, convinced that the tra- 
ditional records of Christianity had been tampered 
with, sought to restore Christianity to its original 
purity, taking his stand on the words of Christ and 
the interpretation of St. Paul as the only true 


MARDI GRAS, in France the concluding day of the 
Lent carnival, marked by a procession through the 
streets of a prize ox, a burlesque of an old Roman 
sacrificial custom, together with mock priests, a coe 
and other me 

a) i er en district of Italy, N. of 
the Campagna, stretching from Orbitello to Guardi- 
stallo, with few @illages or roads. Part of it was 
improved by draining and planting (1824-1844), 
and the inhabitants come down from the neighbour- 
ing Apennine slopes in summer to cultivate it; 
healthier in winter, it affords good pasturage. 

MARENGO, a village of N. Italy, SE. of Alessandria, 
weer Napoleon defeated the Austrians on June 14, 


MAREOTIS, LAKE, a lagoon ingthe N. of Egypt, 
40 m. long by 18 m. broad, separated from the 
Mediterranean by a yr Biss of land on which part 
of Alexandria is situated. 

GARET, queen of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, was the daughter of Waldemar IV. of 
Denmark, whose crown, on his death in 1375, she 
received in trust for her son Olaf; her husband, 
Hacon VII. of Norway, died ir? 1380, and left her 
queen; Olaf died 1387, when she named her grand- 
nephew, Eric of Pomerania, her heir; the Swedes 
deposed their king next year, and offered Margaret 
the throne ; she accepted it, put down all resistance, 
and ultimately brought about the Union of Calmar 
(1397), which provided for the perpetual union of 
the three crowns; her energy and force of character 
won for her the title of ‘‘ Semiramis of the North ”’ 
(13538-1412). 

MARGARET, a simple, innocent girl in Goethe’s 
“* Faust,’”’ who is the victim of a tragic fatality ; 
Faust meets her as she comes from church, falls 
in love with her, and seduces her; she slays the 
infant born, is convicted and condemned to death, 
and loses her reason; Faust would fain save her, 
but he is hurried away by Mephistopheles, and she 
is left to her fate. 

MARGARET, ST., the type of female innocence, 
represented as a beautiful young maiden bearing 
the palm and crown of a martyr and attended by 
a dragon; is patron saint against the pains of 
childbirth. Festival, July 30. 

MARGARET, ST., queen of Scotland, wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, and sister of Edgar Atheling, born in 
Hungary; brought up at the court of Edward the 
Confessor; after the conquest sought refuge in 
Scotland, and, winning the heart Of, the Scottish 
king, was married to him at Dunfermline : $ was a 
woman of beautiful character and great piety, and 
did much to civilise the country by her devotion 
and example; she died in Edinburgh Castle, and 
was in 1250 canonised by Innocent IV.; Lanfranc 
had been her spiritual instructor (1047- ~1093). 

MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, queen of Navarre, 
sister of Francis I., married in 1527 Henri d’Albret, 
king of Navarre, by whom she became the mother 
of Jeanne d’Albret (q¢.v.) ; protected the Protestants, 
and encouraged learning and the arts; she left a 
collection of novels, under the name of ‘“‘ Hepta- 
meron,”’ and a number of interesting letters, as well 
as some poems (1492-1549). 

MARGARET OF ANJOU, queen of Henry VI. of 
England, and daughter of the good King René of 
Anjou; was distinguished for the courage she 
displayed during the Wars of the Roses, though, 
after a struggle of nearly twenty years, she was 
defeated at Tewkesbury and committed to the 
Tower, from which, after four years of incarceration. 
she was afterwards released by ransom (1430-1482). 

MARGARET OF VALOIS, third daughter of Henry II. 
of France and Catherine de’ Medici; married 
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Henry IV., by whom she was divorced for her 
immoral conduct (1553-1615). 
seaport and watering-place, 3 m. W. of 
the N Foreland, Kent, is with its firm sands, 
bathing facilities, and various attractions a favourite 
resort of London holiday-makers. Its church-tower, 
135 ft., is a prominent landmark. There are large 
almshouses and orp. es, and other charitable 


institutions. 
MARHEINECKE, PHILIPP KONRAD, a German 
theologian, born in Hildesheim; professor succes- 
sively at Erlangen, Heidelberg, and Berlin; was a 
Hegelian in philosophy ; his chief works, a ‘‘ System 
of Catholicism” and a “ History of the German 

Reformation ’’ (1780-1846). 
MARIA LO » empress of France, daughter of 
Francis I., Emperor of Austria; was married to 
Napoleon in 1810 after the divorce of Josephine, 
and bore him a son, who was caled King of Rome; 
after Napoleon’s death she became the wife of 
Count von Neipperg (1791-1847). 

T A, empress of Austria, daughter of 
the Emperor Charles VI., a queenly woman; was 
in 1736 married to Francis of Lorraine; ascended 
the throne in 1740 on the death of her father, 
associating her husband with her in the government 
under the title of Francis I.; no sooner had she 
done so than, despite the Pragmatic Sanction (q.v.), 
which assured her of her dominions in their integrity, 
she was assailed by claimants one for this and one 
for another portion of them, in particular by 
Frederick the Great, who by force of arms wrenched 
Silesia from her and kept it fast; the war thus 
occasioned is known as the war of the Austrian 
Succession, whic& lasted seven years, and was 
concluded by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; 
this peace, however, was soon broken, and Maria, 
backed by France and counselled by Von Kaunitz, 
renewed hostilities in the~hope of compelling 
Frederick to restore what he had taken; all in vain, 
for the end of this war, known as the Seven Years’ 
War, was to leave Frederick still in possession of 
the territory which he had sliced from her empire 
as in the former; in the interim of these wars 
Maria devoted her attention to the welfare of her 
subjects, who were conspicuously loyal to her, and 
before the end of her reign she saw what she had 
lost made up to her in a measure by the partition of 
Poland, in which she took part (1717-1780). 
MARIAMNE, the wife of Herod the Great, whom he 
put to death on suspicion of her unfaithfulness. 
MARIANA, JUAN, Spanish historian and political 
philosopher, born in Talavera; joined the Jesuits 
in 1554, and taught in their colleges in Rome, Sicily, 
and Paris; returning to Toledo, he gave himself 
to literature; his ‘‘ History of Spain” appeared 
in 1592 and 1601; for certain theological writings 
he incurred persecution, and his greatest work, ‘‘ De 
Rege et Regis Institutione,’’ in which he defended 
the right of the people to cast out a tyrant, was 
condemned by the general of his order (1536-— 
1624). 

ANTOINETTE, queen of France, fourth 
daughter of Maria Theresa; was married in 1770 
to the dauphin of France, who in 1774 succeeded 
to the throne as Louis XVI.; was a beautiful 
woman, but indiscreet in her behaviour; had made 
herself unpopular and impotent for good when the 
Revolution broke out; when matters became 
serious the queenliness of her nature revealed itself, 
but it was in haughty defiance of the million-headed 
monster that was bellowing at her feet; the heroism 
she showed at this crisis the general mass of the 
people could not appretiate, though it won the 
homage of such men as Mirabeau and Barnave ; 
all she wanted was a wise adviser, for she had 
courage to follow any course which she could be 
persuaded to see was right; in Mirabeau she had 
one who could have guided her, but by his death 
in 1791 she was left to herself, and the course she 
took was fatal to all the interests she had at heart; 
fatality followed fatality : first she saw her husband 
hurried off to the guillotine, and then she followed 
herself, accused of intrigues and fomenting civil war ; 
she and her husband suffered as the representatives 
of the misgovernment of France for centuries before 
they were born, and were left with a burden on their 
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shoulders which they 


could not bear and under 
which DE. were crushed to death (1765-1708), 
MARIE D poetess and fab of 


FRANCE, a 
Henry III.’s time; vith fables are translat into 
French from an Engli- h version of old Greek tales ; 


a greater work was her “‘ Lais,”’ is. tA of 12 or 14 
beautiful narratives in French verse. 

DE’ MEDICI, daughter of the Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany, born in Florence; was married to 
Henry IV. of France in 1600, with whom she lived 
ubhappily till his murder in 1610; she was 
regent for seven years; in 1617 her son assumed 
power as Louis XIII.; she was for two years 
banished from the court, and on her returm s0 
intrigued as to bring about her imprisonment in 
1631; though a lover of art she was neither good 
wife nor good queen; escaping*from confinement, 


AD, or MARIAN high-lying 
Czechoslovakian watering-place, 18 m. *S. of Carls- 
it is much regnenEeS for its saline springs. 

E PAS FRANC OIS AUGUSTE FERDI- 
NAND, Egyptologist, born in Boulogne; became pro- 
fessor in the college there in 1841, entered the 
Egyptian department of the Louvre in 1849, and 
next year set out for Egypt; eight years later he 
was made keeper of the monuments to the Egyptian 
government, and in 1879 was made a pasha; he 
died at Cairo; he made many valuable discoveries 
and excavations, among which were the burial- 


she died in ong at Cologne (1573-1642). 
MARIENB SKELAZNE, a 


place of the Apis bulls, the Sphing monument, and 


many ent (1821-1881). 

SEPPE, Marquis of Candia, a celebrated 
Italian tenor, born in Cagliari; appeared in opera 
in Paris and London for many years; ed 
Giulia Grisi, the singer (1808-1883) 

» a French physicist, born in 
Dijon; discoverer of the law named after him, 
that the volume of a gas is inversely as the pressure ; 
it bears the name of Mariotte’s law on the Continent 
and Boyle’s in England (1630-1684). 

Dutch artist. He studied first at 
the Hague Academy, the town of his and his brothers’ 
birth, and later in Antwerp and Paris. Landscape 
painting with a fine reproduction of atmospheric 
conditions was his forte (1837-1899). 


MARIS, MATTHEW, Dutch artist, brother of the 


preceding. He too studied at the Hague, Antwerp, 
and Paris, and specialised in mystic painting; he 
died in London, where he had spent several years of 
his life (1835-1917). 

» Dutch artist, brother of the two 
preceding, under whom he chiefly studied. He is 
noted for his pastoral landscapes and has work in 
the National Gallery (1844-1910). 

S, a celebrated Roman general, born 
near Arpinum, uncle by marriage to Julius Ceesar, 
head of the popular party, and the rival of Sulla; 
conquered the Teutons and the Cimbri in Gaul, and 
made a triumphal entry into Rome; having 
obtained command of the war against Mithridates, 
Sulla marched upon the city and drove his rival 
beyond the walls; having fied the city, Marius was 
discovered hiding in a marsh, cast into prison, and 
condemned to die; to the slave sent to execute the 
sentence he drew himself haughtily up and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Caitiff, dare you slay Gaius Marius?” 
and the executioner fled in terror of his life and left 
his sword behind him; Marius was allowed to 
escape; finding his way to Africa, he took up his 
quarters at Carthage, but the Roman pretor ordered 
him off; he later returned to Rome, and with Cinna 
made the streets of the city run with the blood of 
the partisans of Sulla; a soldier of undoubted 
ability, he reorganised the Roman army and made it 
a power in the field (155-86 B.c.). 

E CHAMBLAIN DE, a French 
dramatist and no*elist, born in Pazis; was a man 
of subtle wit, as his writings reveal, while an affecta- 
tion of style was gamed Marivaudage after him; 
his fame rests on his novels rather than his dramas 
(1688-17638). 


MARK, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO, is mainly a narrative 


of the doings of Christ and of the events of His life 
in their historical sequence; moves on at an even 
pace, abounds in graphic touches, and adds minute 
traits as if by an eye-witness; it represents Christ 
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the Son of man, but Himself b hb 
and wonders as age megs He was tae 
not - jewish bed va ited — is laid old 
ence e stress on 
Testament fulfilments or reference made to those 


nar to Christianity which had a merely 


root. 
mane JOHN, the author of the second Gospel, the 
son of Mary, sister, who ministered to 


first onary journey, afterwards accompanied 
Peter, who calls him “ my son,” and to him it is 
thought Mark is indebted for his Gospel narrative ; 
he is regarded as the founder of the Coptic Church, 
and his body is Said to have been buried in Venice, 
of which he is the patron saint, the cathedral of 
that city being named St. Mark’s after him; he is 
ei in Christian art as a man in the prime 
accompanied by a winged lion, with his 
} in his left hand va @ pen in his right. 
ANTO oe ANTONIUS, MARCUS. 
MARK TWAIN. 
MARKHAM, 


e CLEMENS. 
sIR CLEMENTS ROBERT, traveller and 
author, born near York, son of a clergyman; served 
in the navy from 1844 to 1881, taking part in the 
Franklin search expedition; 1852-1854 he spent 
exploring Peru; he introduced the cinchona plant 
to India 1860, became secretary to the Royal 
Geographical iety 1863, served as geographer 
to the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867-1868, and 
was then put at the head of the Geographical depart- 
ment of the India Office; among many books of 
travels may be named “The Threshold of the 
Unknown Region,” and among _ biographies 
““Columbus ” (1830-1916). 
MARKIEVICZ, CONSTANCE GEORGINE, COUNTESS, 
Trish politician. She married a Polish count in 
1900, took an active part in the 1916 Dublin rebellion, 
for which she was sent to prison. She was the first 
woman to be elected to the British House of 
Commons, being returned for St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
in December, 1918, but she never took the oath or 
her seat. An active supporter of De Valera, she 
was imprisoned before and after the formation of 
the Trish Free State (1884-1927). 
MARLBOROUGH, on the Kennet, 38 m. E. of Bristol, 
a Wiltshire market-town, with sack and rope making, 
brewing, and tanning industries ; has an old Norman 
church, the remains of an old royal residence, and a 
college, Pane in 1843 originally for sons of 
clergym 
MARLBOROUGH, JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF, 
soldier and statesman, born in Devonshire ; joined 
the Guards as ensign, and served in Tangiers in 1667 ; 
sent in command of a company to help Louis XIV. 
in his Dutch wars, his courage and ability won him 
a colonelcy; he married Sarah Jennings in 1678, 
and seven years later became Baron Churchill on 
James I1.’s succession ; as general he was employed 
in putting down Monmouth’s rebellion; he seceded 
to William of Orange in 1688, and received from 
him.the earldom of Marlborough; he was in dis- 
favour from 1694 till the outbreak of the Spanish 
Succession War, in which he gained his great renown ; 
beginning by driving the Spaniards from the Nether- 
lands in 1702, he won a series of important victories 
—Blenheim 1704, Ramillies 1706, Oudenard 1708, 
and Malplaquet 1709—and contributed to enhance 
the military glory of England; Queen Anne loaded 
him with honours; large sums of money, Wood- 
stock estate, Blenheim Palace, and a dukedom were 
bestowed on him: his wife was the Queen’s closest 
friend, and the duke and duchess virtually governed 
the country, till in 1711 the Queen threw off their 
influence, and charges of misappropriation of funds 
forced the duke into retireme@t; he was restored 
to many of his offices by George I. in 1714, but for 
the last six years of his life hg sank into imbecility ; 
one of England’s greatest generals, he was also one 
of her meanest men (1650-1722). 
MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER, English dramatist and 
poet, precursor of Shakespeare; son of a shoe- 
maker at Canterbury ; besides a love poem entitled 
“Hero and Leander,” he was the author of seven 
plays, “ Tamburlaine,” in two parts, ‘ Doctor 
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Fone,” “ = Jew of Malta,” “ Edward the 
econd,” “The Massacre of Paris,” and “ Dido, 
first oe _— romantic plays, the fifth a 
chronicle play, and the last two offering no par- 
enlas talent: he dealt solely in tragedy, aad was 
too devoid of humour to attempt comedy; was 
killed, it is said, at Deptford in a brawl (1562-1598), 


MARMONT, AUGUSTE EREDERIC, Duke of Ragusa 
marshal 


and of France, served under Napoleon, and 
distinguished himself on many a battlefield ; received 
the title of duke for his successful defence of Ragusa 
against the Russians in 1805; was present at 
Wagram, Litzen, Bautzen, and Dresden, but came 
to terms with the allies after the taking of Paris, 
which led to Napoleon’s abdication in 1814; obliged 
to flee on Napoleon’s return, he came back to France 

and gave his support to the Bourbons ; left Memoirs 


(1774-1852). 
MARMO 


NTEL, JEAN FRANCOIS, French writer, born 
in Bort; author of “‘ Les Incas,” “‘ Bélesaire,”’ and 
“Contes Moraux”; ‘‘ was,” says Ruskin, “a 
peasant’s son, who made his way into Parisian 
society by gentleness, wit, and a dainty and candid 
literary power; he became one of the humblest 
yet honestest scholars at the court of Louis XV., 
and wrote pretty, yet wise, sentimental stories in 
finished French, the sayings areal thoughts in them, 
in their fine tremulous way, perfect like the blossom- 
ing heads of grass in May ’’; was secretary to the 
Academy and historiographer of France (1723-1799). 


MARMORA, SEA OF, 175 m. long and 50 broad, lies 


between Europe and Asia Minor, opening into the 
A®gean through the Dardanelles and into the Baltic 
through the Bosphorus; the Gglf of Ismid indents 
the eastern coast; Marmora, the largest island, has 
marble and alabaster quarries. 


MARNE and HAUTE-MARNE, contiguous depart- 


ments in the NE. of France, in the upper basin of 
the Marne River; in both cereals, potatoes, and 
wine are the chief products, the best champagne 
coming from the N. In the former, capita] Chalons- 
sur-Marne, building stone is quarried; there are 
metal works and tanneries; in the latter, capital 
Chaumont, are valuable iron mines and manu- 
factures of cutlery and gloves. It was the scene of 
three important battles in the Great War. In 
September, 1914, there began the first Allied offensive, 
which stayed the German advance on Paris. On 
July 15, 1918, the Germans under lLudendorff 
launched their final attack here, which, failing, led 
to the Allied offensive that was the final phase of the 
war. 


MAROCHETTI, CARLO, BARON, Italian sculptor, born 


in Turin; after working in Paris, came to this 
country in 1848, and executed several public statues, 
one of Queen Victoria among others (1805-1868). 


MARONITES, a sect of Syrian Christians, numbering 


200,000, dwelling on the eastern slopes of Lebanon, 
where they settled in the 7th century, and who 
joined the Roman Catholic Church in 1445, while 
retaining much of their primitive character; they 
maintained a long sanguinary rival®y with their 
neighbours the Druses (q.v.). 


MAROONS, the name given to wild negro bands in 


Jamaica and Guiana; those in Jamaica left behind 
by the Spaniards on the conquest of the island by 
the English, 1655, escaped to the hills, and con- 
tinued unsubdued till 1795; in Guiana they still 
maintain independent communities. To maroon a 
seaman is to leave him alone on an uninhabited 
island, or adrift in a boat. 


MAROT, CLEMENT, French poet, born in Cahors; 


was valet-de-chambre # Margaret of Angouléme;: 
was a man of ready wit and a satirical writer, the 
exercise of which often brought him into trouble; 
his poems, which consist of elegies, epistles, ron- 
deaux, madrigals, and ballads, have left their 
impress on both the language and the literature of 
France (1496-1544). 


MARPRELATE TRACTS, a series of clever but scurri- 


lous tracts published under the name of Martin 
Marprelate, but the work of different writers in the 
time of Elizabeth, aimed against prelacy ; they gave 
rise to great excitement and some inquisition as to 
their authorship. 

See LETTER OF MARQUE. 


MARQUESAS 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS, a group of 13 small volcanic 
mountainous islands in the 8. Pacific, 3600 m. W. 
of Peru, under French protection since 1842; are 
peopled by a handsome but savage race, which is 
rapidly dying out; Chinese imm grow 
cotton; the more southerly were discovered by 
Mendafa in 1595, the more northerly by Ingraham, 
an American, in 1791. 

MARQUETTE, JACQUES (PERE), French missionary 
and explorer, born in Laon; a Jesuit, he went to 
Canada in 1666; in 1673 accompanied Joliet in the 
exploration of the Mississippi, re-discovering the 
Tiver; died while on a missionary journey to the 
Indians of the Illinois region (1637-1675). 

MARROW CONTROVERSY, a theological controversy 
which arose in Scotland in the 18th century over the 
teaching of a book entitled ‘“‘ The Marrow of Modern 
Divinity,’”’ and which led to a secession from the 
Established Church on the past of the ‘‘ Marrow 
men,”’ as the supporters of the doctrine of the book 
were called. It contained an assertion of the 
evangelical doctrine of free grace, which was con- 
demned by the Assembly, and for maintaining 
which the “ Marrow men,”’ headed by the Erskines, 
were deposed in 1733, leading to the formation of 
the Secession Church. 

MARRYAT, FREDERICK, novelist, born in West- 
minster; after service in the royal navy, which he 
entered in 1806, and in which he attained the rank 
of commandant, he retired in 1830, and commenced 
a series of novels; ‘‘ Frank Mildmay,”’ the first, 
proving a success, he resolved to devote the rest 
of his life to literature; his novels were numerous, 
all of interest for their character sketches and 
adventures, “Pexer Simple”? and ‘* Midshipman 
Easy ” being reckoned the best (1792-1848). 

MARS, the exterior planet of the Solar system, nearest 
the earth, of one-half its diameter, with a mean 
distance from the sun of 141,000,000 m., round 
which it takes 686 days to revolve, in a somewhat 
eccentric orbit, and 244 hours to revolve on its 
own axis, which inclines to its equator at an angle 
of 29°; examination of it shows that there is four 
times as much land as water in it, the so-called 
“seas ’’’ being now accepted as tracts of vegetation, 
apparently linked by a series of canals, the latter 
not actually defined as of objective existence: itis 
accompanied by two satellites, an outer making a 
revolution round it in 30 hours 18 minutes, and 
an inner in 7 hours and 38 minutes; they are the 
smallest heavenly bodies known to science. 

MARS, the Roman god of war, the reputed father 
of Romulus, and the recognised protector of the 
ae State, identified at length with the Greek 

es. 

MARSEILLAISE, THE, the hymn or march of the 
French republicans, composed, both words and music, 
at Strasburg by Rouget de Lisle one night in April, 
1792, and sung by the 600 volunteers from Mar- 
seilles who entered Paris on July 30 following. 
Prohibited during the monarchy and empire, it 
became eventually the national anthem of France. 

MARSEILLES, third city and first seaport of France, 
on the shore of the Gulf of Lyons, 27 m. E. of the 
mouth of the Rhéne; has extensive dock accommo- 
dation ; does great trade in wheat, oil, wine, sugar, 
textiles, and coal, and manufactures soap, soda, 
macaroni, and iron; there is a cathedral, picture- 
gallery, museum, and library, schools of science 
and art; founded by colonists from Asia, Minor in 
600 B.o., it was a Greek city till 300 B.c.; after the 
days of Rome it had many vicissitudes, falling 
finally to France in 1575, and losing its privilege 
as a free port in 1660; ealways a Radical city, it 
proclaimed the Commune in 1871; a cholera plague 
devastated it in 1885; six years later great sanitary 
improvements were begun; Thiers and Puget were 
born here, 

MARSHAL FORWARDS, a name given to Blticher 
(q.v.) for the celerity of his movements and the dash 
of his attack. : 

MARSHALL, JOHN, an American judge; served in 
the army during the first years of the American War ; 
afterwards entered the legal profession and became 
Chief Justice of the United States ; was an authority 
on constitutional law (1755-1835). 

MARSTON, JOHN, English dramatist, so called, was 
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MARTIN 
more of a poet than a dramatist, and his dramas 
are remembered chiefly for the poetic passages 
contain; his masterpiece is a comedy en 
“What You Will” (1576-1634). 
MARSTON, JOHN WESTLAND, dramatiss, born in 
Boston, Linco . wrote several dramas, 
** Strathmore” and ‘“ Marie Méranie”’ among 


the number (1819-1890). 
MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE, poet, son of precouiaas 

wrote three volumes of verse, admired b y Rossetti 

and Swinburne; was blind from ovine (1850- 


1887). 

MARSTON MOOR, 7 m. W. of York; here Cromwell 
and Fairfax defeated the Royalists under Prince 
Rupert, July 2, 1644, and so won the north of 
England for the Parliament. 

UPIALS, an order of mammals practically 
restricted to Australasia, e.g. kangaroo, wombat, 
and bandicoot. 

MARSYAS, in Greek mythology, a Phrygian peasant, 
who, having found a flute which Athena hal thrown 
away because playing on it disfigured her face, and 
which, as still inspired by the breath of the goddess, 
yielded sweet tones when he put his lips to it, one 
day challenged Apollo to a contest, the condition 
being that the vanquished should pay whatever 
penalty the victor might impose on him; Apollo 
played on the lyre and the boor on the flute, when 
the Muses, who were umpires, assigned the palm 
to the former; upon this Apollo caught his rival 
up, bound him to a tree, and flayed him alive for 
his temerity. 

MARTELLO TOWERS, round towers of strong build, 
erected as a defence at one time off the low shores 
of Sussex, Suffolk, and Kent; they are of Italian 
origin, being named after a tower on Cape Mortelo, 
in Corsica; there is one off the harbour of Leith. 

MARTENS, ADOLF, German scientist, famous for his 
Hein = engineering and metallurgical subjects 

MARTENS, FREDERICK DE, German diplomatist 
and publicist, born in Hamburg; author of a 
** Précis du Droit'des Gens ”’ (1756-1821). 

MARTENSEN, HANS LASSEN, bishop of Copenhagen, 
a distinguished theologian; author of “ Meister 
Eckhart,” a study of medizeval mysticism, ‘‘ Christ- 
liche Dogmatic ” and ‘“‘ Christliche Ethic”; was 
a Hegelian of a conservative type (1808-1884). 

parm ame technical name for a particularly hard 
steel. 

MARTHA, ST., the sister to Mary and Lazarus, the 
patron saint of good housewives, is represented, 
in homely costume, with a bunch of keys at her 
girdle and a pot in her hand. Festival, July 20. 

MARTIAL (MARCUS VALERIUS MARTIALIS), a 
Latin poet, born in Bilbilis, in Spain ; went to Rome, 
stayed there, favoured of the emperors Titus and 
Domitian, for 35 years, and then returned to his 
native city, where he wrote his Epigrammata, a 
collection of short poems over 1500 in number, 
divided into 14 books, books xiii. and xiv. being 
entitled respectively Xenia and Apophoreta ; these 
epigrams are distinguished for their wit, diction, 
and indecency, but are valuable for the light they 
shed on the manners of Rome at the period (43-104). 

MARTIAL LAW, law administered by military force, 
to which civilians are amenable during an insurrection 
or riot. 

MARTIN, the name of five Popes: M. I., St., Pope 
from 649 to 655; M. IL, Pope from 882 to 884; 
M. II., Pope from 942 to 946; M. IV., Pope from 
1281 to 1285; M. V., Pope from 1417 to 1431, 
rete, No for having condemned Huss to be 

yurned 

MARTIN, AIME, a French writer, born in Lyons, 
repaired to Paris, became the pupil and friend of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre; collected his works and 


married his widew; his letters to Sophia_ on 
‘Natural History,” &c., highly popular (1781- 
1844), 


MARTIN, HENRI, cefebrated French historian, born 
in Saint-Quentin ; devoted his life to the study of 
the history of Fr rance; wrote an account of it, 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire de France,” a magnificent work 
in 19 volumes; brought the history down to 1789, 
and received from the Institute 20,000 francs as & 
prize (1810-1883). 


SARAH, a philanthropist, born in Great 
Seemente ; lived by dressmaking, and devoted 
much of her time to visiting criminals in the jails 


(1791-1843). 
MAR 


TIN, SIR THEODORE, man of letters, born in 
Edinburgh; acquired his first fame under the 
pseudonym of Bon Gaultier; is author of the “‘ Life 
of the late Prince Consort”; with Aytoun wrote a 
* Book of Ballads,” and translated the Odes of 
Horace, Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova” and Goethe’s 


“* Faust ” (1816-1909). 
MARTINEAU, AARRINT, English authoress, born in 


Norwich ; a lady with little or no genius, but with 
considerable intellectual ability, and not without 
an honest zeal for the “‘ progress of the species ”’; 
she was an “advanced” thinker, and was a disciple 
of Auguste Comte; wrote a number of successful 
stories bearing on social questions, and had that 
courage of her opinions which commanded respect ; 
it was she who persuaded Carlyle to try lecturing 
when his finances were low, and she had a real 


pride at the success of the scheme (1802-1876). 
MAR U, 


AMES, rationalistic theologian, born 
in Norwich, brother of the preceding; began life 
as aD engineer, took to theology, and became a 
Unitarian minister; was at first a follower of 
Bentham and then a disciple of Kant; at one time 
a materialist, he became a theist, and a most zealous 
advocate of theistic beliefs from the Unitarian stand- 
point; he was a thinker of great power, and did 
much both to elevate and liberate the philosophy of 
religion; his views were liberal as well as pro- 
found, and he was extensively known as the author 
of the “ Endeavours after the Christian Life,” 
“Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” and ‘‘ The 
Seat of Authority in Religion ”’ (1805-1900). 

TINIQUE, a West Indian French possession, one 
of the Lesser Antilles; has a much-indented, pre- 
cipitous coast; a mountain range in the centre is 
densely wooded; the plains are fertile, and produce 
sugar, coffee, and cotton, which with fruit are the 
exports; the climate is hot and not salubrious; 
the island has been French, with three short intervals, 
since 1635; St. Pierre, the chief town, was destroyed 
in @ eruption of the volcano Mont Pelée in 1902; 
the capital is Fort de France. 

TINMAS, the feast of St. Martin 
November 11; a legal term in Scotland. 


(¢.v.) on 


MARTYN, HENRY, a Christian missionary, born in 


Truro, in Cornwall; was a Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; went to India as a chaplain, 
settled in various stations and in Persia; trans- 
lated the New Testament into Hindi and Persian, 
as well as the Prayer-book ; fell into broken health ; 


caught fever and died (1781-1812). 
MARVELL, AND 


REW, poet and politician, born in 
Yorkshire; was first a lyric poet, and in politics 
much of a Royalist, at last agviolent politician on 
the Puritan side, having become connected with 
Milton and Cromwell ; he wrote a tract ‘‘ On the 
Growth of Popery and Ar@itrary Government in 
England” after the Restoration, which brought 
him into trouble; being a favourite with the king, 
the king sought to bribe him, but in vain; he died 
suddenly, and an unfounded rumour was circulated 
that he had been poisoned (1621-1678). 
HEINRICH KARL, a German Socialist, born 


book and that has 
the cause it Pv (1818-1883). 
Of her we know nothing : 


to her Son, in connection with Whom, and as | 
mother, she has become an object of worship in the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 


MARY L., queen of England, was born in Greenwich, 


daughter of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Aragon ; 
at first the king’s favourite, on her mother’s divorce 
she was treated with aversion; during her brother 
Edward VI.’s reign she lived in retirement, clinging 
to her Catholic faith; on her accession in 1553 a 
Protestant plot to put Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne failed; she began cautiously to restore 
Catholicism, imprisoning Reformers and reinstating 
the old bishops ; on her choosifg Philip of Spain for 
her husband a revolt broke out under Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and though easily put down was the occasion 
for the execution of Lady Jane Grey and the im- 
prisonment of Elizabeth; after her marriage in 
1554 the religious reaction gained strength, sub- 
mission was made to Rome, and a persecution began 
in which 300 persons, includiig Latimer, Ridley, 
and Cranmer, perished in three years; ill-health, 
Philip’s cruelty, and her childlessness drove her to 
melancholy ; a war with France led to the loss of 
Calais in 1558, and she died broken-hearted, a 
ens a pious, but bigoted and relentless woman 
1516-1 2 


MARY II., queen of England, daughter of the Duke 


of York (afterwards James II.) and Anne Hyde; 
was married to her cousin William of Orange in 
1677, ascended the English throne with him on her 
father’s abdication in 1688, and till her death was 
his much loved, good, and gentle queen; Greenwich 
Hospital for disabled sailors, which she built, is her 
memorial (1662-1694). 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, daughter of James V. of 


Scotland, and Mary of Guise, born in Linlithgow, 
became by her father’s death queen ere she was a 
week old; her early childhood was spent on an 
island in the Lake of Menteith; she was sent to 
France in 1548, brought up at court with the royal 
princes, and married to the dauphin in 1558, who 
for a year, 1559-1560, was King Francis II.; on his 
death she had to leave France; she returned to 
assume the government in Scotland, now in the 
throes of the Reformation; refraining from inter- 
ference with the Protestant movement she retained 
her own Catholic faith, but chose Protestant advisers ; 
out of many proposed alliances she @ected, against 
all advice, to be married to her cousin Darnley, 1565, 
and easily quelled the insurrection that broke out 
under Moray; Darnley, granted the title king, 
tried to force her to settle the succession in the 
event of her dying childless on him and his heirs; 
deeming her favourite Rizzio to stand in the way, 
he plotted with the Protestant Lords to have him 
murdered, and Mary was reduced to agree to his 
demands; the queen was for a time a prisoner in 
Holyrood, but she succeeded in detaching Darnley, 
and the latter’s scheme fell through ; her only son, 
afterwards James VI., was born three months 
later, in 1566; the “murder of Darnley took 
place in February, 1567, being accomplished by 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, almost certainly with 
Mary’s connivance; her marriage with Bothwell in 
May alienated the nobles; they rose, took the queen 
prisoner at Carberry, carried her to Edinburgh, 
then to Loch Leven, where they forced her to 
abdicate in July; next year, escaping, she fled to 
England, and was there for many years a prisoner; 
Catholic plots were formed to liberate her and put 
her in place of Elizabeth on the English throne (she 
was next in order of succession, being great-grand- 


MARY 

daughter of Henry VII.); at last she was accused 
of complicity in Bab ’s conspiracy, tried, found 
guilty, and execu in Fo inghay Castle, 
February 8, 1587; faithful to her religion to th 
end, she was a woman of great beauty and charm, 
courage, and ability, warm affection and generous 
temper (1542-1587). 

MARY, PRINCESS, third child and only daughter of 
King George V. and Que@n Mary; she married in 
} by aa Lascelles, afterwards Earl of Harewood 

MARYLAND, a State of the U.S.A., occupying the 
basin of the Potomac and of Chesapeake Bay, with 
Pennsylvania on the N., Delaware on the E., and 
the Virginias on the W. and §S.; has a much in- 
dented coast-line affording great facilities for naviga- 
tion; the soil is throughout fertile; on the level 
coast plains tobacco and fruit, chiefly peaches, are 
grown; in the undulating centre] land wheat; the 
mountains in the W. are well wooded with pine; 
there are coal-mines in the W., copper and chrome 
in the midland, and extensive marble quarries; the 
shad and herring fisheries are valuable; the manu- 
factures of clothing stuffs, flour, and tobacco are 
extensive ; the climate of Maryland is temperate ; the 
John Hopkins University is in Baltimore; there is 
a State college every county, and schools for 
blind, deaf, and feéble-minded children ; colonisation 
began in 1634, and a policy of religious toleration and 
peace with the Indians led to prosperity; the State 
was active in the War of Independence, and remained 
with the North in the Civil War; the capital is 
Annapolis, but the largest city is Baltimore, a great 
wheat-shipping port and centre of industry ; Cumber- 
land has brick ane cement works, and Hagerstown 
has machine, farm implement, and furniture 
factories. 

MASACCIO, or TOMMASO GUIDI, an Italian painter, 
born in Florence; went when very young to Rome, 
where he painted in the church of St. Clement a 
series of frescoes, his greatest work being the frescoes 
in the Brancacci chapel of the Carmine Church; he 
vest great master of perspective and colour (1401-— 

MASAI, a warlike tribe in Africa, between the coast 
of Zanzibar and Victoria Nyanza, of the race of the 
Gallas, men of powerful physique, though far from 
prepossessing in appearance; when their warlike 
spirit and prowess were spent they settled down to 
cattle-breeding; are now amenable to British rule. 

MASANIELLO, a fisherman of Amalfi, who headed a 
revolt against the Spanish viceroy in Naples, which 
proved successful, but turned his head and led to 
his assassination (1623-1647). 

MASARYK, THOMAS, Czechoslovakian politician. 
During the Great War he worked with Dr. Benes 
(q.v.) for the liberation of his country from Austria- 
Hungary, and on the declaration of its independence 
he became first President in Nov. 1918 (1850- Me 

MASCAGNI, PIETRO, Italian composer, born in 
Leghorn; wrote the opera ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
in 1890, ~~ by ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz” in 1891 
(1863- > 

MASEFIELD, JOHN, British poet, author, and play- 
wright: on the death of Robert Bridges (q.v.) he 
became Poet Laureate in 1930. His early days were 
spent in wandering around the world, many of them 
as an ordinary sailor, and in 1902 he published 
“ Salt Water Ballads,’’ which caused a stir by their 
freshness; his poems are marked by great power 
and originality ; ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy,’ published 
in 1911, is his most_celebrated poem; among his 
novels are ‘‘ Captain Margaret ” and “Sard Harker”’ 
(1875-— J 

MASHONALAND, a plateau 4000 ft. high crossed by 
the Umvukwe Mountains, lying to the NE. of 
Matabeleland and S. of the Zambesi River, of which 
its streams are tributaries; is a fertile country, and 
being traversed continually by cold SE. winds is 
healthy and bracing; the natives, of Bantu stock, 
are peaceful and industrious, growing rice, maize, 
tobacco, and cotton, which they also weave, and 
working with skill in iron; they formerly lived in 
dread of the fierce Matabele tribes; the country is 

very rich in fron, copper, and gold, and has traces 
of ancient scientific gold-mining ; it has been under 
British protection since 1888. 
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MASSENET 


on; me 
tude at sea, and the density of the earth 
ments at Mt. Schiehallion, Scotland, —! 
‘Nautical Almanack,” and produced the first 
volume of “ Astronomical Observations at Green- 


wich ” (1732-1811). 

N, SI JO Birmingham manufacturer 
and philanthropist, born in Kidderminster; made 
his fortune by split rings, steel pens, electro-plating Bi 
founded an orphanage at Erdington at the cost 
nearly £300,000, and the college at Birmingham 
which bears his name (1795—1881). 

MASON, WILLIAM, a minor poet, a friend of Gray; 
the author of two tragedies, ‘“ Elfrida” an 
“* Caractacus ”’ (1724-1797). 

MASON AND DIXON’S LINE, so called after two 
English engineers who surveyed it, 1764-1767; is 
the boundary separating Maryland from Pennsy]- 
vania and Delaware; during the Civil War it was 
inaccurately regarded as dividing the slav@holding 
from the free States, Maryland and Delaware both 
recognising slavery. 

MASPERO, GASTON CAMILLE CHARLES, French 
Egyptologist, born in Paris; made extensive 
explorations and important discoveries in Egypt; 
wrote, among works bearing on Egypt, “‘ Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de ]’Orient ” (1846-1916). 

MASS, in physics, the measure of the quantity of 
matter in a body, as distinguished from weight, 
which is the force of gravity upon aod 

MASS SPECTROGRAPH, an apparatus designed by* 
F. W. Aston (q.v.) for the analysis of positive rays 
(q.v.), by means of which he discovered a large 
number of isotopes. 

MASSACHUSETTS, a New England State of the 
U.S.A., lies on the Atlantic seaboard between New 
Hampshire and Vermont on the N. and Rhode 
Island and Conneéticut on the 8., with New York 
on its western border; has a long, irregular coast- 
line and an uneven surface, rising to the Green 
Mountains in the W.; the scenery is of great 
beauty, but the soil is in many places poor, the 
farms raising chiefly hay and dairy produce; the 
winters are severe; husetts is the third 
manufacturing State of the Union; its industries 
include cotton, woollen, worsted, clothing, leather 
and leather goods, iron and iron goods, printing ; 
there are several important universities and colleges, 
including Harvard, Boston, Williams, and Amherst ; 
founded in 1620 by the Pilgrim Fathers, Massa- 
chusetts had many hardships in early days, and was 
long the scene of religious intolerance and persecu- 
tion; the War of Independence began at Bunker's 
Hill and Lexington in 1776; the capital and chief 
seaport is Boston; Worcester has machinery 
factories, Springfield paper, and Lowell cotton, 
mills; Concord was for long a literary centre. 

MASSAGE, in medicine a process of kneading, strok- 
ing, and rubbing, with the fingers and palms of the 
hands, applied to the body as a whole or to locally 
affected parts, to allay pain, promote circulation, 
and restore nervous and yital energy; it was prac- 
tised in very early times in China and India; was 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and was fevived 
by Dr. Mezger of Amsterdam in 1853. 

MASSAGETZ, a Scythian people on the NE. of the 
Caspian Sea, who used to kill and eat the aged 
among them, in an expedition against whom, it 
is said, Cyrus the Great lost his life. 

MASSENA, ANDRE, Duc de Rivoli, Prince of Essling, 
one of the most illustrious marshals of France, born 
in Nice; he distinguished himself at Rivoli in 
1796, at Zurich in 1799, at the siege of Genoa in 
1800, at Eckmuhl and at Wagram in 1809, and was 
named by Napoleon L’enfant chéri de la Victoire, 1.€. 
the favoured child of victory ; he was recalled from 
the Peninsula by® Napoleon for failing to expel 
Wellington, and it appears he never forgot the 
affront (1758-1817).¢@ 

MASSENET, EMILE FREDERIC, French composer. 
He was admitted to the Paris Conservatoire at_the 
age of 11 as a pianist, won several prizes, and at 
80 produced ‘‘ Don César de Bazan,”’ a light opera 
that placed him in the front rank of his con- 
temporaries, Most of his work was done for the 
light opera stage (1842-1912), 
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Minister, in which capaci 
the Imperial War Cabine 
in 1919 (1856-1925). 
celebra 
; en 
congregation of the Oratory, and became so 
celebrated for is eloquence that 


where he gathered ro 
crowds; Bourdaloue, when he 
“He must increase, but I must decrease,” and 
Louiw XIV. said ““When I hear others 


Pe. 


leased with myse ; 

bishop of Clermont, and next year 

preached before Louis XV., now king, his famous 

“ Petit Caréme,” a series of ten sermons for Lent; 

he was a devoted bishop, and the idol of his flock ; 

his style was perfect and his eloquence was winning, 
though he lacked the fire of some of his contem- 

poraries (1663-1742). 

GER, P , English dramatist; little is 

* known of his fersonal history except that he studied 
at Oxford without taking a degree, that he lived 
in London, and was buried as “a stranger” in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark; of his 37 plays only 
18 remain, and of these the most famous is the 
comedy entitled ‘‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
the chief character in which is Sir Giles Overreach, 
and the representation of which still holds its place 
on the stage; much of his work, it is alleged, was 
by way of collaboration with Dekker, Fletcher, and 
other dramatists (1583-1640). 

MASSON, DAVID, man of letters, born in Aberdeen; 
chose literature as his profession in preference to 
theology, with the study of which he commenced: 
joined the staff of Messrs. Chambers; settled in 
London, and became professor of English Literature 
in University College, from the chair of which he 
removed to the corresponding one in Edinburgh in 
1865; edited Macmillan’s Magazine from 1859 to 
1868 ; his great work, the “‘ Life of Milton,” in 6 vols. 
(1822-1907). 

MASSO’RAH, a body of Biblical references, chiefly 
handed down by tradition, and calculated to be 
of great service in verifying the original text of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

MASSORETIC POINTS, the vowel points and accents 
in Hebrew ; invented by the Massorites, or authors 
of the Massorah. 

MASTER, the title given to the heir of a Scottish 
peerage below the rank of earl, as Master of 
Sempill. 

MASTER HUMPHREY, a character in Dickens’ ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop.”’ 

MASTER OF SENTENCES, Peter Lombard (¢.v.). 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS, the custodian of the Record 
Office, who also acts as an Appeal Judge. 

MASTODON, one of an extinct species of mammals 
akin to the elephant, of more primitive type than 
the mammoth and belonging to the Miocene and 
Pleistocene periods. 

MASULIPATAM, chief seaport in the district of 
Kistna, Madras Presidency, India, 215 m. N. of 
Madras, with a large coasting trade. 

MATABEL » @ country stretching northward 
from the Transvaal, 180 m. by 150 m., towards 
the Zambesi River; formerly occupied by peaceful 

hona and Makalaka trib@#, but conquered by 
the Matabele in 1840 and since held by them. The 
natives, mainly of Zulu stock, are warlike, and have 
no industries. Gold exists%in various parts, and 
the country was declared British territory in 1890. 
It was developed by the British South African 
Company. 
—e the athlete who kills the bull in a bull- 


MATANZAS, a fortified town in Cuba, 32 m. E, of 


preach I go away much pleased with them, but 


tent in it, or into the negative 


W, THEO: , Or FATHER MAT ys 
apostle of temperance, born in Tipperary; studied 
for the Catholic priesthood, but joined the Capuchin 
Minorites; was in 1814 ordained a priest, and 
located in Cork, where at sight of the cruel effects 
of drunkenness on the mass of the people his heart 
was moved, and he resolved on a crusade against 
it; he started on this enterprise in 1827, but it 
took a year and a half before his mission bore any 
fruit, and then it was accompanied with marvellous 
success wherever he went, even as far as the New 
World (1790-1856). : 

MATHEWS, CHARLES, cocnadian. born in London ; 
abandoned his father’s trade Bf bookseller for the 
stage in 1794; appeared in Dublin and York, and 
from 1803 till 1818 played in Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and the Lyceum; the rest of his life he 
spent as a single-handed entertainer, charming 
countless audiences in Britain and America with 
his good singing, recitations, and incomparable 
mimicry ; he died at Plymouta (1776-1835). 

MATHEWS, CHARLES JAMES, light comedian, son 

of om preceding ; married Madame Vestris (1803- 
78). 


MATILDA, the “‘ Great Countess” of Tuscany, cele- 
brated for her zeal on behalf of the Popes against 
the Emperor Henry IV., and for the donation of 
her possessions to the Church, which gave rise to a 
contest after her death (1046-1115). 

MATILDA, or MAUD, daughter of Henry I. of England 
and wife of the Emperor Henry V., on whose decease 
she was married to Geoffrey Plantagenet of Anjou 
and became mother of Henry II,; on the death of 
her father succeeded to the English throne, but was 
supplanted by Stephen, whom she defeated and who 
finally defeated her (1102-1167). : 

MATLOCK, a watering-place in Derbyshire, on a slope 
overlooking the Derwent, 15 m. NW. of Derby ; 
famous for its hydropathic establishments, its 
waters having been used medicinally for over 200 


years. ; 

MATSYS, QUENTIN, a Flemish painter, born in 
Louvain, originally a blacksmith; did altar-pieces 
and genre paintings (1466-1530). 

MATTATHIAS, a Jewish priest, the father of the 
Maccabees, who in 170 B.c., when asked by a Syrian 
embassy to offer sacrifice to the Syrian gods, not 
only refused to do so, but slew with his own hand 
the Jew that stepped forward to @o it for him, 
and then fell upon the embassy that required the 
act; upon which he rushed with his five sons into 
the wilderness of Judea and called upon all to follow 
him who had any regard for the Lord; this was 
the first step in the war of the Maccabees, the 
immediate issue of which was to the Jew the achieve- 
ment of an independence which he had not enjoyed 
for 400 years. 

MATTERHORN, a sharp Alpine peak, 14,780 ft., on 
the Swiss-Italian border, difficult of ascent; first 
scaled by Whymper 185. ae! 

MATTHEW, a publican, by the Sea of Tiberias, who 
being called became a disciple and eventually an 
apostle of Christ; generally represented in Christian 
art as an old man with a large flowing beard, often 
occupied in writing his gospel, with an angel 
standing by. ‘ 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO, written not 
later than 70 A.D., is the earliest record we possess 
of the ministry and teaching of Christ, and is believed 
to have been originally a mere collection of His 
sayings and parables; was written in Aramaic, the 
spoken language of the Jews at the period, of which 
the version we have in Greek is a translation, as some 


think by Matthew himself; its 
Jesus of emer is the M 
Old Testament, in a form, 
His rejection by the Jews, ir consequent 
rejeqtion by Him, to the proclamation of His gospel 
among the Gentiles (chap. xxviii. ¥9, 20). 
MATTHIAS COR conqueror and patron of 
learning, born in Klausenburg; was elected King 
of Hungary, 1458 ; though urbitrary in his measures 
he promoted commerce, dispensed justice, fostered 
culture, and observed sound finance; he founded 
the University of Buda-Pesth, an observatory, and 
great library, but his reign was full of wars: for 
nine years he fought the Turks, and took from them 
Bosnia, Moldavia, and Wallachia; from 1470 till 
1478 the struggle was with Bohemia, from which 
he wrested Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia; then 
followed war with Frederick III., the capture of 
Vienna, 1485, and a large parteof Austria, 1487; 
Be sale Vienna his capital, and died there (1443- 
MATTISE, HENRI, French artist of the Impressionist 
school and an apostle of simplicity in art (1869- ) 
TURIN, CHAR OBERT, novelist, a poor 
curate in Dublin, where he died; wrote “ The 
Fatal Revenge” and other extravagant tales, and 
oe ne sucgessful tragedy, ‘‘ Bertram,”’ 1816 
MAUDE, SIR FREDERICK STANLEY, British general. 
Of Irish birth, he entered the Coldstream Guards, 
Saw service in the Sudan and Boer War, and in 
Oct. 1914 took command of the 14th brigade in 
France; he was in charge*of the 13th division in 
Gallipoli, and later in Mesopotamia, where he 
succeeded Townskend and captured Bagdad, a 
snd ‘e which he contracted fever and died (1864- 


MAUNDY-THURSDAY, the Thursday before Good 
Friday, on which day it was_customary for high 
people to wash the feet of a number of poor people, 
and on which Royal alms are now bestowed by the 
Royal Almoner upon the poor. 

MAUPASSANT, GUY DE, a French romancer, born 
in Fécamp; served in the Franco-German War, 
ae Bare en to letters, producing 

, stories, ics, an ays; i i 

(1850-1893). ™ er ait kr 

UPEOU, chancellor of France, whose ministry was 
signalised by the banishment of the Parlement of 
Paris, and the institution of Conseils du roi ; the 
Parlement Maupeou became a laughing-stock under 
Louis XV., and Louis XVI. recalled the old Parle- 
ment on his accession (1714-1792). 

MAUPERTUIS, PIERRE LOUIS MOREAU DE, French 
mathematician and astronomer, born in St. Malo; 
went to Lapland to measure a degree of longitude, 
to ascertain the figure of the earth; wrote a book 

On the Figure of the Earth’’; was invited to 
Berlin by Frederick the Great, and made President 
of the Academy of Science there; was satirised by 
Voltaire, much to the annoyance of the king, who 
patronised him and prided himself in the institution 
of which h@was the head (1698-1759). 

MAUR, ST., a disciple of St. Benedict in the 6th 
century ; the congregation of Saint-Maur, founded 
in 1613, was a nursery of scholarly men, Benedictines, 
known as Maurists. 

MAUREPAS, JEAN FREDERIC, COMTE DE, French 
statesman, born in Versailles; was minister of 
France under Louis XV. and again under Louis XVI., 
an easy-going, careless minister, ‘‘ adjusted his 
cloak well to the wind, if so be he might have pleased 
all parties ’’ (1701-1781). 

MAURICE, FREDERICK IQENISON, a liberal theo- 
logian and social reformer, born at Normanston, 
near Lowestoft, the son of a Unitarian minister: 
started as a literary man, and for a time edited the 
Atheneum, and took orders in the English Church 
in 1834; was chaplain to Guy’s Hospital and after- 
wards to Lincoln’s Inn, and incumbent of Vere 
Street Chapel; held professorships in Literature, 
in Theology, and Moral Philosophy ; was a disciple 
of Coleridge and a Broad Churchman, who “ pro- 
moted the charities of his faith, and parried its 
discussion ’’; one of the originators of Christian 
Socialism with Kingsley, and the founder of the 
Working-Man’s College ; his writings were numerous, 
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AURICE s 

he most of his So was son 
William Silent, on whose he 
elected Stadtholder, and became by his ne 
liberator of the United Provinces from yoke of 
Spain; his name is stained by his treatment of 
Barneveldt, who saw and opposed his designs to 
secure autocratic power (1567-1625). 

MAURISTS, a congregation of reformed Benedictines, 
with headquarters in Paris, disbanded in 1792; — 
were through the 17th and 18th centuries noted 
for their services to learning; they published many 
historical and ecclesiastical works, including a 
** History of the Literature of France,”’ and boasted 
in their number Montfaucon, Mabillon, and other 
scholars. See MAUR, ST. 

MAURITANIA, was the old name of the African 
country W. of the Muluya River and N. of the Atlas 
Mountains, from which supplies of corn an@ timber 
were obtained. 

MAURITIUS, or ISLE OF FRANCE, a volcanic island 
in the Indian Ocean, 550 m. E. of ascar, as 
large as Caithness, with mountains 3000 ft. high, a 
tableland in the centre, and many short streams; 
the climate is cool in winter, hot in the rainy season, 
and subject to cyclones; formerly well wooded, 
the forests have been cut down to make room for 
sugar, coffee, maize, and rice plantations; sugar is 
the main export; the population is very mixed; 
African and Eastern races predo. te; there are® 
also descendants of French settlers and Europeans ; 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1510, it was 
abandoned 90 years later; the Dutch held it for 
112 years, and abandoned it in turn; occupied by 
the French in 1721, it was captured by Britain in 
1810, and is now, with some other islands, a crown 
colony, under a governor and council. Port Louis, 
on the NW., is the capital and a British naval 
coaling station. 

MAURY, ABBE, born in Vaucluse, son of a shoe- 
maker; came to Paris, and became celebrated as a 
preacher; was made member of the Constituent 
Assembly, ‘‘ fought Jesuistico-rhetorically, with 
toughest lungs and heart, for throne, specially for 
altar and tithes’’; his efforts, though fruitless for 
ve throne, gained him in the end a cardinal’s hat 

1746-1817). 

MAURY, MATTHEW FONTAINE, American hydro- 
grapher, born in Virginia; entered the United 
States navy in 1825, became lieutenant in 1837, 
studied the Gulf Stream, oceanic currents, and 
great circle sailing, and in 1856 published his 
** Physical Geography of the Sea,’’; took the side of 
the Confederates in the Civil War, and was after- 
wards appointed professor in the Military College 
at Lexington, in Virginia (1806-1873). 

MAUSOLE’UM, a building more or less elaborate, 
used asa tomb. See MAUSOLUS. = 

MAUSOLUS, a king of Caria, husband of Artemisia, 
who in 353, at Halicarnassus, raised a monument to 
his memory, called the Mausoleum, reckoned one of 
the Seven Wonders of the world. 


MAUVE, ANTON, Dutch painter. Son of a faptist 
minister, he early took to art, and achieved fame as a 
landscape painter, especially of rural and seashore 
life. ‘* Watering Horses”’ and ‘‘ The Sand Cart 
are his most celebrated pieces of work (1838-1888). 

MAWSON, SIR DOUGLAS, British explorer. He went 
to the Antarctic in 1907 with Shackleton, and in 
1911 commanded the Australian Antarctic expedi- 
tion, a venture which ended in failure and of which 
he was the only survivor. Knighted in 1914, he 
undertook a fresh voyage in the Discovery in 1929 
(1882- ya 

MAX-MULLER, FR{EDRICH, philologist. born in 
Dessau, son of a German poet, Wilhelm Miller; 
educated at Leipzig ; studied at Paris, and came 
to England in 1846 ® was appointed Taylorian Pro- 
fessor at Oxford in 1854, and in 1868 professor of 
Comparative Philology there, a science to which he 
made large contributions; besides editing the 
** Rig-Veda,” he published “‘ Lectures on the Science 
of Language ’’ and ‘‘ Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” dealing therein not merely with the origin 


G ic machine-gun invented 
by Sir Hiram Maxim, in London, in 1884, capable 
of discharging 620 rifle cartridges per minute; the 
first shot is fired by hand, and the recoil is utilised 
to reload and fire the next, and sm oi. A cylinder 


up against i 
party against him, and at the head of 8000 men was 
defeated at Queretaro, taken prisoner, tried by 
court-martial, and shot (1831-1867). 
I, German emperor, son of Frederick 
IIl., acquired Burgundy and Flanders by marriage, 
which involved him in a war with France; became 
emperor on the death of his father in 1493; became 
by marriage Duke of Milan, and brought Spain 
under the power of his dynasty by the marriage of 
his son Phili§ to the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; it was he who assembled the Diet of 
Augsburg at which Luther made appeal to the 
Pope (1459-1519). 
LL, name given by electricians to the unit of 
magnetic flux, named after James Clerk Maxwell. 
WELL, JAMES CLERK, eminent physicist, born 
in Edinburgh, son of John Clerk Maxwell of 
Middlebie ; senior wrangler at Cambridge; became 
professor in Aberdeen in 1856, in London in 1860, 
and first Cavendish Professor of Experimental 
Physics in Cambridge in 1871; in this year appeared 
the first of his works, ‘“‘ The Theory of Heat,’”’ which 
was followed by “ Electricity and Magnetism ” and 
** Matter and Motion,” the second being his greatest ; 
his most important work was in connection with 
the electro-magnetic theory of light (1831-1879). 

MAXWELL, SIR WILLIAM STIRLING, of Keir, Perth- 
shire, a man of refined scholarship; travelled in 
Italy and Spain; wrote on subjects connected 
Toe the history and the artists of Spain (1818- 

MAY, the fifth month of the year, so called from the 
Latin Maius, itself derived from a Sanskrit word 
| iat to grow, as being the shooting or growing 
month. 

MAY, ISLE OF, island at the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth, 54 m. SE. of Crail on the Fife coast; has a 
lighthouse with an electric light, flashing out at 
intervals to a distance of 22 nautical miles. 

MAY, PHIL, British artist who, after some years’ 
work on the Sydney Bulletin in Australia, made a 
name by comic drawing, especially his Cockney 
stu@ies in Punch and other periodicals (1864-1903). 

MAY, SIR THOMAS ERSKINE, BARON FARN- 
BOROUGH, English barrister; -became Clerk of 
the House of Commons in 1871; wrote a parlia- 
mentary text-book, “‘ Democracy in Europe, ”” and 
a “Constitutional History of England since the 
Accession of George III.,”’ in continuation of the 
works of Hallam and Stubbs (1815-1886). 

MAY WEEK, the annual summer inter-collegiate 
races for the headship of the river held at Cam- 
area every June, when the college balls also take 
place 

MAYAS, an ancient people of Central America whose 
high pitch of culture is revealgl by the monuments, 
remains of palaces, temples, and pyramids found in 
Yucatan; they preceded the Aztecs in Mexico; at 
the present time the race is@epresented strongly in 
Yucatan, where the language is still spoken. 

MAYER, JULIUS ROBERT VON, German physicist, 
born in Heilbronn; made a special study of the 
phenomena of heat, established the numerical 
relation between heat and work, and propounded 
the theory of the production and maintenance of 
the sun’s temperature; he had a controversy ag to 


in connection with ( a Becket 
‘heli 1832, the first of the Bits ”’ type of 
he joined the first Pench staff in 1841, in which 
year his farce “The Wandering Minstrel” was 
2 solanencivs with his brother Augustus, 
wrote “Whom to Marry” and many other 
novels between 1847 and 1855, thereafter works 
on various = bjects; his principal book, ‘‘ London 
Labour and the London Poor,” appeared in 1851 


(1812-1887). 
YNOOTH, village in co. Kildare, 15 m. W. of 


MA 
Dublin; is the seat of a Roman Catholic seminary 


founded by ae, Parliament in 1795 on the 
abolition of the nch colleges during the Revolu- 
tion ; an annual grant of £9000 was made, increased 
to £26, 000 in 1846, but commuted in 1869 for a sum 
of £1,100,000, when State connection ceased; the 
college trains 500 students for the priesthood. 


MAYO, maritime county in Connaught, west of 


Treland, between Sligo and Galway; has many 
indentations, the largest Broadhaven, Blacksod, 
and Clew Bays, and islands Acfill and Clare, with a 
remarkable peninsula, The Mullet; mountainous 
in the W., the E. is more level, and has Lough Conn 
and the Moy River; much of the county is barren 
and bog, but crops of cereals and potatoes are 
raised; cattle are reared on pasture lands; there 
are valuable slate quarries and manganese mines ; 
Castlebar, in the centre, isgthe county town; 
Westport, on Clew Bay, has some shipping. 


MAYO, RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, EARL 


OF, statesman, born and educated in Dublin; 
entered Parliament 1847, and was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in Conservative Governments 1852, 
1858, and 1866, opposing Gladstone’s Irish Church 
resolutions ; in 1868 he succeeded Lord Lawrence 
as Viceroy of India, in which office he proved himself 
a prudent statesman, a sound financier, and a just 
and wise administrator; he was murdered by a 
fanatic in the Andaman Islands (1822-1872). 


MAYORS, chairmen of city and borough councils 


elected by the bodies over which they preside. The 

office dates back to the time of Henry II. London 

— several of the large provincial cities have Lord 
ayors. 


MAZARIN, JULES, cardinal, born in Piscina, Abruzzi; 


having been sent by the Pope as one of an embassy 
to France, he gained the favour of Richelieu, who 
recommended him to Louis XIII. as his successor, 
and whom he succeeded, being naturalised as a 
Frenchman, in 1642, an office which he retained under 
the queen-regent on Louis’ death; he brought the 
Thirty Years’ War to an end by negotiating the peace 
of Westphalia, crushed the revolt of the Fronde (q.v.), 
and imposed on Spain the treaty of the Pyrenees; 
at first a popular minister, he began to lose favour 
when cabals were formed against him, and he was 
dismissed, but he contrived to allay the storm, 
regained his power, and held it till his death; he 
died immensely rich, and bequeathed his library, 
Teeth. was a large one, to the College Mazarin (1602- 


MAZARIN BIBLE, the first book printed by movable 


metal types, a copy of which is in the Mazarin 
library and bears the date 1456. 


MAZEPPA, IVAN, hetman of the Cossacks, born in 


Podolia; became page to John Casimir, king of 
Poland; was taken vu a Polish nobleman, who 
surprised him with his wife, and tied by him to the 
back of a wild horse, which galloped off with him 
to the Ukraine, where it had been bred, and where 
some peasants released him half-dead; life among 
those people suited his taste, he stayed among 
them, became secretary to their hetman, and finally 
hetman himself; he won the confidence of Peter 
the Great, who made him a prince under his 
suzerainty, but in an evil hour he allied himself 
with Charles XII. of Sweden; fied to Bender on 
the defeat of the Swedish king at Pultowa in 1709 
(1644-1709). 


MAZURKA, a lively Polish dance, danced by four 


or eight couples, and much practised in the N. of 


MAZZINI 


Germany as well as in Poland; said to derive its 
name from the Polish town of Mazovia. 

MAZZINI, GIUSEPPE, Italian patriot, born in Genoa ; 
consecrated his life to political revolution and the 
regefieration of his country on ¢ democratic basis 
by political agitation ; was arrested by the Sardinian 
government in 1831 and expelled from Italy; 
organised at Marseilles the secret society of Young 
Italy, whose motto was ‘“‘ God and the People”’; 
driven from Marseilles to Switzerland and from 
Switzerland to London, he never ceased to agitate 
and conspire for this object; on the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 1848 at Paris he hastened thither 
to join the movement, which had spread into Italy, 
where in 1849 he was installed one of a triumvirate 
in Rome and conducted the defence of the city 
against the arms of France, but refusing to join in 
the capitulation he returned to London, where he 
still continued to agitate till, hi8 health failing, he 
retired to Geneva and died (1805-1872). ; 

M.C.C., the Marylebone Cricket Club, the controlling 
authority of the game; was founded in 1787 and 
has its headquarters at Lord’s (¢.v.). 

MEAD, a brisk liquor made by fermenting honey, and 
used in civilised and barbarous Europe from very 
early times. 

MEADE, GEORGE GORDON, American general, born 
in Cadiz, son of an American merchant; he passed 
through West Point and joined the engineers; he 
served in the Mexican War, became captain and 
major, and was employed in surveying and light- 
house-building till the Civil War; was first in 
command of volunteers and afterwards general in 
the regular army, distinguishing himself chiefly by 
frustrating Lee in Y363 ; after the war he continued 
in the service till his death (1815-1872). ; 

MEAL-TUB PLOT, an alleged conspiracy against the 
Duke of York, by Thomas Dangerfield, in 1679; 
proved a forgery, its instigator being condemned 
to the pillory. 

MEANDER. See MZANDER. ; 

MEATH, a county in Leinster, Ireland, touching the 
Trish Sea between Louth and Dublin, is watered 
by the Boyne River and its tributary the Blackwater ; 
the surface is undulating, the soil fertile; some oats 
and potatoes are grown, but most of the county is 
under pasture; there is a little linen and coarse 
woollen industry ; the chief towns are Navan, Kells, 
and the county town, Trim. 

MEAUX, on the Marne, 28 m. NE. of Paris, a well- 
built town, with Gothic cathedral; has a large corn 
and provision trade, and some copper and cotton 
industries ; Bossuet was bishop here, and it contains 
his grave. 

MECCA, the birthplace of Mohammed, the Holy City 
and Keblah of the Moslems, the capital of Hedjaz 
and the true capital of Arabia ; 
sandy valleys, and 60 m. distant from Jeddah, its 
port; a city to which every true Mussulman must 
make a pilgrimage once in his life. See CAABA. 

MECHANICAL POWERS, the lever, inclined plane, 
wheel and eaxle, screw, pulley, and wedge, the 
elementary contrivances of which all machines are 
composed. : 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, a German minor state, 
on the shores of the Baltic between Schleswig- 
Holstein and Pomerania; is mostly a level, fertile 
plain, with numerous small rivers and many lakes; 
agriculture is the chief industry ; merino sheep are 
renowned; there are iron-founding, sugar-refining, 
and tanning works, and amber is found on the 
coasts; serfdom was abolished in 1824 only. 
Schwerin, on Lake Schwern, is the capital. Rostock 
has a university ; is a busy Baltic port, from which 
grain, wool, and cattle are shipped; has important 
wool and cattle fairs, shipbuilding, and other indus- 
tries. Mecklenburg-Strelitz, adjacent to the fore- 
going on the SE., presents similar characteristics, 
and is united to it in government ; the capital is 

Neustrelitz. 

MEDEA, a famous sorceress of Greek legend, daughter 
of Asetes, king of Colchis, who assisted Jason (g.v.) 
to accomplish the object of his expedition and 
acquire the Golden Fleece, and who accompanied 
him back to Greece as his wife; by her art she 
restored the youth of Eson, the father of her husband, 
but the latter naving abandoned her she avenged 


in the midst of* 


edieeva) models 

MEDIAN, line drawn from the vertex of a triangle to 
the mid-point of the opposite side ; the three medians 
meet at the centroid. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, or FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE, is the branch of medical gtudy which bears 
on legal questions, the detection of crime, or the 
determination of civil rights, 

MEDICI, an illustrious family who attained sovereign 
power in Florence in the 15th century, the most 
celebrated members of which were: Cosmo de, 
surnamed the ‘‘ Father of his Country,”’ was exiled 
for ten years but recalled, and afterwards a 
peaceful and prosperous reign; was a student of 
philosophy, and much interested in literature (1389- 
1464). Lorenzo de, the Magnificent, did much to 
demoralise Florence, but patronised literature and 
the arts (1448-1492), Other celebrated members 
of the family were Popes Leo X., Clement VIL., and 
Catharine and Mary de Medici (¢.v.). 

MEDICINE-MAN, one among the Aserican Indianse 
who professes to cure diseases or exorcise evil spirits 


by magic. 

MEDINA (lit. the city), called also Medina-en-Nabi, 
210 m, N. of Mecca, the City of the Prophet, as the 
place in which he found refuge after his “ flight” 
from Mecca in 632; it was here that from that date 
he lived until his death; his tomb is in a beautiful 
and rich mosque called El Haram (i.e. the inviolate), 
oN on the site of the prophet’s house. See 


GIRA. 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA, so called by the ancients 
as lying in the presumed middle of the earth, sur- 
rounded by Europe, Asia, and Africa; the largest 
enclosed sea in the world; its communication with 
the Atlantic is Gibraltar Strait, 9 m. wide; it is 
linked with the Black Sea through the Dardanelles, 
and in 1869 a canal] through the isthmus of Suez 
connected it with the Red Sea; 2200 m. long by 
1200 m. broad; its S. shores are regular; the N. 
has many gulfs, and two great inlets, the ®gean and 
Adriatic Seas; the Balearic Isles, Corsica, and 
Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Cyprus, and Crete, the 
Ionian Isles, and the Archipelago are the chief 
islands; the Rhone, Po, and Nile the chief rivers 
that discharge into it; a ridge between Sicily and 
Cape Bon divides it into two great basins; it is 
practically tideless, and salter than the Atlantic; 
its waters too are warm; northerly winds prevail in 
the E. with certain regular variations; the sur- 
rounding territories are the richest in the world, 
and the greatest movements in civilisation and art 
have taken place around it in Africa, Phoenicia, 
Carthage, Greece, and Rome. 

MEDIUM, in modern spiritualism a person susceptible 
to communication with the spirit-world,. 

MEDJIDIE, an Ottoman order of knighthood instituted 
in 1852 by the Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, as a reward 
of merit in civil or inilitary service. 

MEDOC, a district in the dep. of the Gironde, on the 
left of the estuary, in the S. of France, famous for 
its wines. 

MEDUSA, one of the three Gorgons (¢.v.), is fabled 
to have been originally a woman of rare beauty, 
with a magnificent head of hair, but having offended 
Athena, that goddess changed her hair into hideous 
serpents, and gave,to her eyes the power of turning 
any one into stone who looked into them; Perseus 
(q.v.) cut off her head by the help of Athena, who 
afterwards wore it c&& the middle of her breastplate 
or shield, 

MEDWAY, a river in Kent, which rises in Surrey and 
Sussex, and after a NE. course of 58 m. falls into an 
estuary at Sheerness. 

MEEANEE, a village in Sind, 6 m. N. of Hyderabad, 
where Sir Charles Napier defeated an army of the 
Ameer of Sind in 1848. 


of Attica, By inhabitants were ad- 
venturous seafarers, credited with deceitful pro- 
The capital, Megara, famous for white 

marble and fine ae. was the birthplace of Euclid. 
extinct genus of mammalia 
the loth, some 18 or 20 ft. in length and 

height, with an elephantine skeleton. 

© unis of electrical resistance equa] to a 


[EHEMET ALI, pasha of Egypt, born in Albania; 
entered the Turkish army, and rose into favour, 
so that he was able to seize the pashalik, the Sultan 
compromising matters by exaction of an annual 
tribute in acknowledgment of his suzerainty; the 
Mamelukes, however, proved unruly, and he could 
not otherwise get rid of them but by luring them 
into his coilsgand slaughtering them wholesale in 
1811; he maintained two wars with the Sultan for 
the possession of Syria, and had Ibrahim Pasha, his 
son, for lieutenant; compelled to give up the 
struggle, he instituted a series of reforms in Egypt, 
and prosecuted them with such vigour that the 
Sultan decreed the pashalik to remain hereditary 
in his family (1769-1849). 
» a town of Saxony, on the Upper Elbe, 
15 m. NW. of Dresden; has a very fine Gothic 
cathedral and an old castle. Gellert and Lessing 
were educated here. There is a large porcelain 
factory, where Dresden china is made, besides 
manufactures of iron. 
ONIER, JEAN LOUIS ERNEST, French painter, 
born in Lyons; began as a book illustrator of 
* Paul and Virginia’? amongst other works, prac- 
tising the while and perfecting his art as a figure 
painter, in which he achieved signal success, from 
his “‘ Chess-player ”’ series and military pieces to his 
designs for the decoration of the Pantheon, ‘‘ The 
Apotheosis of France,”’ in 1889 (1815-1891). 

TER, WILHELM, a great work by Goethe, 
fraught with world-wisdom, the hero of which of 
the name represents a man who is led by a higher 
hand than he is aware of to his appointed destiny. 
MEISTERSANGER, or MEISTERSINGERS, a guild 
founded in Germany in the 15th century or earlier 
for the cultivation of poetry. of which Hans Sachs 
(qg.v.) was the most famous member. 

MEKHONG, or CAMBODIA, is the great river of Siam. 
Its source in the mountains of Chiamdo is unexplored. 
Its course, 3000 m., is southerly to the China Sea; 
the Jast 500 m. are navigable. It carries great 
qualtities of silt, which go to form and augment the 
delta through which it issues. 

MELANCHTHON, PHILIP, Protestant Reformer, born 
in the Palatinate of the Rhine; was the scholar 
of the German Reformation, and a wise friend of 
Luther, having come into contact with him at 
Wittenberg, where he had been appointed professor 
of Greek; he wrote the first Protestant work in 
dogmatic theology, entitled ‘‘ Loci Communes,” 
and drew up the ‘‘ Augsburg Confession’’; the 
sweetness of temper for which he was distinguished, 
together with his soberness as a thinker, had a 
moderating influence on the vehemence of Luther, 
and contributed much to the pPtogress of the Refor- 
mation; he was the Erasmus of that movement, 
and combined the humanist gvith the Reformer, as 
George Buchanan did in Scotland (1497-1560). 

IA, eleven archipelagoes of crystalline, 
coralline, and volcanic islands in the W. of Polynesia, 
all S. of the equator, and inhabited by the Melanesian 
or dark oceanic race; includes the Fiji, Solomon, 
Bismarck, and New Hebrides islands. 

MELBA, DAME NELLIE, a celebrated operatic singer, 


MELBOURNE, 


MELCHETT, 1ST BARON (Sir Alfred Mond), 


MELODRAMA, 


Sata es we ental ot Viste go te te 


Yarra at the headeof Port Philip 
=e in —— It is wel wel la 


broad th mu 
tectural beauty, a gr contail 
app ‘ wa = fi 


1835, it was Serene ig 1842. 
streets are world-famed for eae wonderful avenues 
of trees which extend for miles. It contains a 
large number of factories and is a great commercial 
and railway cefitre. Its shipping interests are 
very large, and it has wharves both at Port 
Melbourne and along the banks of the Yarra river. 
WILLIAM LAMB, VISCOUNT, English 
statesman, born in London; educated at Cam- 
bridge and Glasgow Universities; entered Parlia- 
ment as a Whig in 1805, but was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the Governments of Canning, Goderich, 
and Wellington; succeeding td the title in 1828, 
he reverted to his old party ; was Home Secretary 
under Earl Grey in 1830, and was himself Prime 
Minister for four months in 1834, and then from 
1835 till 1841, when he retired from public life; he 
was a man of sound sense, and showed admirable 
tact in introducing the young queen Victoria to her 
various duties in 1837 (1779-188). 
British 


industrialist, politician, and active Zionist. Head 
of the Imperial Chemical group of companies, 
including Nobel Industries and Brunner Monds; 
he was elected to Parliament as a Liberal in 1906, 
became Minister of Health under the Coalition in 
1921, changed to the Conservative party in 1927 
a “ae raised to the peerage the following year 
1868- 


). 
MELCHIZEDEK (i.e. king of righteousness or justice), 


a priest-king of Salem, to whom, though of no 
lineage as a priest, but as a minister of God’s justice, 
Abraham did homage and paid tithes; a true type 
of priest as ordained of God, and one in that capacity 
‘without father and without mother.’’ 


MELEAGER, a Greek mythic hero, who was distin- 


guished for throwing the javelin, and by his skill in 
it slaying a wild boar which devastated his country, 
and whose life depended on the burning down of 
a brand that was blazing on the hearth at the time 
of his birth, but which his mother at once snatched 
from the flames. A quarrel having arisen between 
him and his uncles over the head of the boar, in 
which they met their death, the mother to be 
avenged on him for slaying her brothers threw back 
into the fire the brand on the preservation of which 
= 4 depended, and on the instant he breathed 
is las 


MELINITE, a high explosive snininins picric acid, 


similar to lyddite. 

LLORISM, the theory that there is in nature a 
tendency to better and better development. 
a play consisting of sensational 
incidents, and arranged to produce striking effects. 

OMENE, the one of the nine muses which 
presides over tragedy. 

OSE, a small town in Roxburghshire, at the foot 
of the Eildons, on the S. bank of the Tweed, famed 
for its abbey, founded @y David I. in 1136; it is 
celebrated by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.”’ 


MELTON-MOWBRAY, a town 15 m. NE. of Leicester, 


the centre of a great hunting district; celebrated 
for its pork pies. 


MELUSINA, a fairy of French legend, who married 


Raymond, a knight of Poitou, on condition that on 
a particular day of the week he would not visit her, a 

stipulation which he was tempted to break, so that 
on a day of her seclusion he broke into her chamber, 
and found the lower part of her body from the 
waist downwards transformed into that of a serpent ; 

upon this she straightway flew out at the window 


MELVILLE 


to hover henceforth round the castle of her lord ‘ 
and only sppear again'on tae ocenalan of the ¢ 
of any of the inmates. 
MEL ANDREW, Scottish Presbyterian ecclesi- 
asti¢, born near Montrose; of and even wide 
repute as a scholar; became Principal first of 
Glasgow College and then of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews; was zealais for the headship of 
Christ over the Church, in opposition to the claim 
of the king, James, and spoke his mind freely both 
to the king and the bishops, for which he was sent 
to the Tower; on his release, after four years, he 
retired to a professorship at Sedan, in France, 
paving been forbidden to return to Scotland (1545- 

MELVILLE, GEORGE JOHN WHYTE-, novelist; his 
novels were chiefly of the hunting field, such as 
“ Katerfelto’”’ and ‘ Black, but Comely,”’ though 
he wrote historical ones also, suc as ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Maries ’’ and ‘‘ The Gladiators ”’ (1821-1878). 

MELVILLE, HERMAN, American author, born in 
New York; went to sea in early life; wrote 
““Typee,”’ ‘*Omoo,”’ ‘‘Moby Dick,’ and other 
stories of sea life and adventure (1819-1891). 

MEMEL, Baltic seaport at the mouth of the Kurisches 
Haff, in the extreme NE. of Prussia; ships great 
quantities of Russian and Lithuanian timber, and 
has some chemical works and shipbuilding yards. 

MEMNON, a son of Tithonus and Aurora, who was 
sent by his father, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, to 
the assistance of Troy on the death of Hector, and 
who slew Antilochus, the son of Nestor, and was 
himself slain by Achilles; at his death Aurora, all 
tears, besought Zeus to immortalise his memory, 
which, however, did not calm her sorrow, for ever 
since the earth bears witness to her weeping in the 
dews of the morning; a statue, presumed to be to 
his memory, was erected near Thebes, in Egypt, 
and was fabled to emit a-musical sound every 
a the first ray fell on it from the rosy fingers of 

urora. 

MEMPHIS, an ancient city of Egypt, of which it was 
the capital; it was founded by Menes at the apex 
of the delta of the Nile, and contained 700,000 
inhabitants ; famous for its pyramids, the Serapeum 
and temples. 

HIS, a Tennessee port on the Mississippi, 
826 m. above New Orleans, accessible to the largest 
vessels ; is also a great railway centre, and therefore 
a place of great commercial importance; has many 
industries, and a great cotton market. 

MENADO, a Dutch colony in the N. of Celebes. 

MENAI STRAIT, a picturesque channel separating 
Anglesey from Carnarvonshire, 14 m. long and at 
its narrowest 200 yards wide; is crossed by a 
suspension bridge (1825) and the Britannia a 
Bridge for railway (1850). 

MENANDER, a Greek comic poet, born in Atheus=) 
was the pupil of Theophrastus and a friend of 
Epicurus; of his works, which were numerous, 
we have only some fragments, but we can judge of 
them from gis imitator Terence (q.v.) (342-291 B.o.). 

MENCIUS, or MENG-TZE, a celebrated Chinese sage, 
a disciple, some say a grandson, of Confucius (q.v.) ; 
went up and down with his disciples from court to 
court in the country to persuade, particularly the 
ruling classes, to give heed to the words of wisdom, 
though in vain; after which, on his death, his 
followers collected his teachings in a book entitled 
the ‘‘ Book of Meng-tze,”’ which is full of practical 
instruction (372-289 B.c.). 

MENDEL, GREGOR JOHANN, Austrian monk and 
naturalist; his researches on heredity laid the 
foundations of the modétn scientific study of the 
subject; he was able to enunciate certain definite 
laws about the inheritance of specific character- 
istics; the value of his work was not recognised 
until several years after his death (1822-1884). 

MENDELEEFF, DMITRI IVANOVITCH, Russian 
chemist, was the first to arrange the chemical 
elements in a table in order of atomic mass, showing 
that similar elements came in the same columns 

and using the table to predict unknown elements, 


which were subsequently discovered and found to 
have the properties assigned to them by Mendeléeff ; 
his table, with a few minor modifications, remains 


the basis of atomic theory (1834-1907). 
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born in 

pianist at 12 and ite 

age, producing the 

overture at 17; his CoTEDON ane consisted of 

symphonies, operas, oratorios, 

his oratorios of *‘ St. Paul ”’ and ue Elijah ”’ 

known, and are enduring monuments of his ccolae 

he was a man universally loved and es 

had the good fortune to live amidst the happiest 

surroundings (1809-1847). 

MENDELSSOHN, MOSES, a German philosopher, born 
in Dessau, of Jewish descent, a zealous One 
who wrote against Spinoza ; as author of the 
‘* Pheedon, a Discourse on the ortality of the 
Soul,” and did a great deal in his day to do away 
with the prejudices of the Jews and the prejudices 
against them; he was the friend of Lessing, and is 
the prototype of his ‘‘ Nathan ” (1729-178 

MENDICANT ORDER, a religious fraternity, the 
members of which denude themselves of all private 
property and live on alms. 

MENDOZA, province in the extreme W. of Argentina ; 
has the Andes in the W., Aconcagua (23,500 ft, ); 
the highest peak in the New World, otherwise is 
chiefly worthless pampas, fertile only where irrigated 
from the small Mendoza River ; there vines flourish ; 
copper is plentiful, coal and oil: are found, Mendoza, 
the capital, 640 m. W. of BuenoseAires by rail, isg 
on the Trans-Andine route to Chili, with Which it 
trades largely ; suffers frequently from earthquakes. 

US, king of Sparta, the brother of Agamemnon 
and the husband of Helen, the carrying away of 
whom by Paris led to the Trojan War. 

. a kind of rude obelisk understood to be a 
sepulchral monument and of great antiquity; 
found on the Continent and in Scotland and Norway. 

MENIN GATE, the gate at Ypres leading to Menin, 
and to the scene of some of the severest fighting 
of the Great War; through it many thousands of 
British troops passed from 1914 to 1918, and on its 
site a memorial gateway in honour of the 56,000 of 
them who have no known grave was erected ; it 
was unveiled by Lord Plumer in the presence of 
King Albert of Belgium in 1927. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield designed the memorial, which bears the 
name of every officer and man it commemorates. 

MENINGES, the name of three membranes that invest 
the brain and spinal cord, and the inflammation of 
which is called meningitis. 

ES, a Protestant sect founded at Zurich 
by a priest, Menno Simons, about 1535, with a creed 
that combines the tenets of the Baptists with those 
of the Quakers; have an episcopal form of govern- 
ment, and maintain a rigorous church discipline. 

MENSCHIKOFF, ALEXANDER DANILOVITCH, 
Russian soldier and statesman, born in humble life 
in Moscow; became servant to Lefort, on whose 
death he succeeded as favourite of Peter the Great, 
whom he accompanied to Holland and England; 
in the Swedish War (1702-1713) he won renown, 
and was created field-marshal on the field gf Pul- 
towa; he introduced to the Czar Catharine, after- 
wards czarina, whom he captured at Marienburg, 
and when Peter died secured the throne for her; 
during her reign and her successor’s he governed 
Russia, but his anibition Jed the nobles to banish 
him to Siberia 1727 (1672-1730). 

MENSCHIKOFF, ALEXANDER SERGEIEVITCH, 
general, great-grandson of the preceding, served in 
the wars of 1812-1815, in the Turkish campaign of 
1828, was ambassador to the Porte in 1853, and 
largely responsible for the Crimean War, in which 
he commanded at Alma, Inkermann, and Sebastopol 
(1789-1869). 

MENTEITH, LAKE* OF, a small beautiful loch in 
Perthshire, 13 m. W. of Stirling, with three islets, 
on one of which steod a priory where, as a child, 
Mary Stuart lived, 1547-1548; on another stood the 
stronghold of the earls of Menteith. 

MENTHOL, a crystalline substance obtained from the 
oil of peppermint, used in nervous affections, such 
as neuralgia, as a counter-irritant. 

MENTONE, town and seaport in France, on the 

Mediterranean, 14 m. from the Italian border; was 


ness of his father 
on painter, born in Breslau, 
pictures and drawings (1815-1905). 5 
WOLFGANG, German author and critic, 
born in Silesia ; wrote on German history, literature, 
and poetry, as well as general history, and main- 
tained a vigorou$ polemic against all who by their 
writings or their politics sought to subvert the 
Christian religion or the orthodox policy of the 
German monarchies (1798-1873). 
: EL the impersonation in Goethe’s 
“ Faust” of the modern devil, the incarnation of 
the spirit of universal scepticism and scoffing, who 
ean see not only no beauty in goodness but no 
deforming in iniquity, alike without reverence for 
God and fear of his adversary, blind as a mole to 
all worth and all unworth throughout the universe, 
yet knowing and boastful of knowledge, by means 
of which he sees only “ the ridiculous, the unsuitable, 
the bad, but for the solemn, the noble, the worthy 
is blind as his ancient mother.” 
‘MERCATOR, the Latinised name of Gerhard Kremer, 
a celebrated Dutch geographer who has given name 
Lo on of the earth’s surface on a plane (1512— 


MERCENARIES, originally hired soldiers as distin- 
guished from feudal levies, now bodies of foreign 
troops in the service of the State; the Scots Guards 
in France from the 15th to 18th centuries were 
famous, and Swiss auxiliaries once belonged to most 
European armies; William III. had Dutch 
mercenaries in England; under the Georges, 
Germans were hired and were used in the American 
War, the Irish rebellion, and the Napoleonic struggle; 
in the Crimean War German, Swiss, and Italian 
soldiers were enrolled, while this century, in Morocco, 
France made extensive use of a Foreign Legion of 
mercenaries. 

ED COTTON, a cellulose fabric with a 
silky finish made by the alkali-cellulose reaction ; 
discovered by John Mercer in 1850. 

MERCIA, one of the three chief kingdoms of early 
England; founded by Anglican settlers in the 
Upper Trent Valley (now South Staffordshire) in 
the 6th century; it rose to greatness under Penda, 
626-655, and subsequently succeeded Northumber- 
land in the supremacy; under Offa, 757-795, it 
maintained its independence, but after the death 
of Cenwulf, 819, waned in turn before Wessex and 
the Danes. 

. CARDINAL DESIRE JOSEPH, Belgian 
archbishop, who as Cardinal of Malines opposed 
the German invasion of his country and issued an 
appeal to his compatriots to remain loyal to their 
king®1851-— 3 

MERCURY, the Roman name for the Greek Hermes, 
the son of Jupiter and Maia, the messenger of the 
gods, the patron of merchants and travellers, and 
the = of the souls of the dead to the nether 
world. 

MERCURY, the planet nearest to the sun round which 
it revolves in 88 days at a mean distance of 36 million 
miles ; it has a diameter of 3000 miles and mass one 
twenty-fifth that of the earth ; owing to its proximity 
to the sun it is but rarely visible, and then either just 
before sunrise or just after sunset. 

MERCURY, or quicksilver, a heavy metallic liquid 
element, obtained from cinnabar; used extensively 
for thermometers and barometers and for the pro- 
duction of amalgams; it compines to form salts, all 
of which are extremely poisonous. 

MERCUTIO, a sprightly and witty young nobleman, 
kinsman of the Prince of Verona and friend of 
Romeo, slain by Tybalt. See ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

MER-DE-GLACE, the great glacier of the Alps near 
Chamonix, was the subject of the experiments of 
Professor J. D. Forbes of Edinburgh about 1843, 


Hardy ; his novels, however, appeal only to a select 
few, but by them they are regarded with unbounded 
admiration; ‘“‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 

published in 1859, is by many considered his best, 
though it was over “The Egoist” that Louis 
Stevenson broke out into raptures; Meredith had 
most sympathetic insights into nature and life, a 
marvellous power in analysing and construing 
character, and was alive to all the great immediate 


interests of humanity (1828-1909). 
MERED Oo 


, OWEN, the nom de plume assumed by 
Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton (g¢.v.), from his 
descent from a Welsh noble of the name. 


MERGUI, a small seaport near the mouth of the 


Tenasserim river, British Burma, which exports 
birds’ nests to China. Ba Gens 

IAN, an imaginary great circle passing through 
the poles at right angles to the egjuator. 

. PROSPER, a great French writer, born in 

Paris; abandoned law for literature; became under 
Louis Philippe inspector-general of historical 
documents, and travelled in that capacity in the 8S. 
and W. of France, publishing from time to time the 
fruits of his researches; he wrote in exquisite style 
stories, historical dissertations, and travels, among 
other works ‘‘ Guzla,’”’ ‘‘ Chroni@les of Charles IX.,”’ 
the ‘‘ History of Don Pedro, King of Castile,” 
**Letters to an Unknown’; he was a man of 
singularly enigmatic character (1803-1870). 


MERIO’NETH, a mountainous county of North Wales, 


abutting on Cardigan Bay, between Carnarvon and 
Cardigan; lofty peaks, Aran Mawddwy, Cader 
Idris, and Aran Benllyn; rivers, Dee and Dovey, 
and Lake Bala afford picturesque scenery; the soil 
is fit only for sheep-grazing ; but there are slate and 
limestone quarries, manganese and gold mines; 
Festiniog is the largest town; the county town, 
Dolgelly, on the Wnion, has woollen and tweed 
manufactures. 


MERIT, THE ORDER OF, an order started in 1902, 


limited in number to 24 men and women of eminent 
distinction. 


MERIVALE, CHARLES, dean of Ely, born in Exeter; 


@ 


held a succession of appointments as lecturer; 
wrote a history of Rome from its foundation to the 
fall of Augustus in 476, but his chief work is the 
** History of the Romans under the Empire,’’ 
oe as an introduction to Gibbon (1808—- 


MERLE. D’AUBIGNE, JEAN-HENRI. See D’AU- 


BIGNE, MERLE. 


MERLIN, a legendary Welsh prophet and magician, 


child of a wizard and a princess, whg lived in the 
5th century, and was subsequently a prominent 
personage at King Arthur’s court; prophecies 
attributed to him existed as far back as the 14th 
century ; Tennyson represents him as bewitched by 
Vivien ; legend also tells of a Clydesdale Merlin of 
the 6th century; his prophecies, published in 1615, 
include the former; both legends are based on 
Armorican materials. 


MERMAIDS and MERMEN (i.e. sea-maids and sea- 


men), a class of beings fabled to inhabit the sea, 
with a human body as far as the waist, ending in 
the tail of a fish; the females of them represented 
above the surface of the sea combing their long 
hair with one hand and holding a mirror with the 
other; they are supposed to be endowed with the 
gift of prophecy, and are of an amorous temper; 
the belief in these half-human creatures is traced 
back to Oannes, the fish-god of the Babylonians. 


MEROVINGIANS, a name given to the first dynasty 


that ruled over France, being derived from Merovig, 
the founder of the family. 


MERRILEES, MEG, a half-crazy Border gipsy; one 


sé 


of the characters in Scott’s “‘ Guy Mannering.”’ 


MERRY MONARCH, a title by which Charles IT. of 


England was at one time familiarly known. 


MERSEY 


MERSEY, river rising in NW. Derbyshire, flows 
westward 70 m. between Lancashire and Cheshire 
to the Irish Sea; is of great commercial importance, 
having Liverpool on its estuary ; its chief tributary 
is the Irwell, on which stands Manchester. 

the railway turthel under the River 
Mersey. from Birkenhead to Liverpool, opened in 


18 6. 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL, industtial town in Glamorgan- 
shire, on the Taff, 15 m. NW. of Cardiff; is the 
centre of great coalfields and of enormous iron and 
steel works, which constitute the only industry. _ 

MERV, an oasis in Turkestan, belonging to Russia, 
being conquered in 1883, 60 m. long by 40 broad, 
producing cereals, cotton, silk, &c.; breeds horses, 
camels, sheep; has a capital of the same name, on 
the Trans Caspian railway. 

MERYON, CHARLES, French artist who was largely 
responsible for the revival of modern etching; he 
specialised chiefly in etchings of old Paris architecture 
and tried to sell his work at a franc apiece. A long 
struggle against poverty resulted in his being certified 
ween and he died in Charenton asylum (1821- 

MESDAG, HENDRIK WILLEM, Dutch artist. He 
practised as an amateur painter for years, i 
money as a banker before concentrating on art, 
and therefore being able to paint as he pleased and 
to help other artists; he specialised largely in 
seascapes (1831-1905). 

MESMER, FRIEDRICH ANTON, a German physician, 
born near Constance; bred for the Church, but 
took to medicine; was the founder of animal 
magnetism, called mesmerism after him, his experi- 
ments in connection with which created a great 
sensation, particularly in Paris, until the quackery 
of it was discovered by scientific investigation, upon 
which he retired into obscurity (1733-1815). 

MES M, animal magnetism so called, or the 
alleged power which, by operating on the nervous 
system, enables one person to obtain control over 
the thoughts and actions of another. 

MESOPOTAMIA, the name given after Alexander the 
Great’s time to the territory ‘‘ between the rivers ”’ 
Euphrates and Tigris, stretching from Babylonia 
NW. to the Atmenian mountains; under irrigation 
it was very fertile, but is now little cultivated ; once 
the scene of high civilisation when Nineveh ruled it ; 
it passed from Assyrian hands successively to 
Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Roman, and Arab; 
then it fell into the deathly grasp of Turkish rule, 
from which it has now been freed. 

MESOZOIC, period of Middle Life in geology. See 
TRIASSIC, JURASSIC, CRETACEOUS. 

MESSALINA, an infamous Roman empress, the wife 
of Claudius I.; is represented as tyrannous, cruel, 
and immoral; 
order. 

MESSENIA, a province of Greece, mainly the fertile 
peninsula between the Gulfs of Arcadia and Coron ; 
in ancient times the Messenians were prosperous, 
excited Spartan envy, and after two long wars were 
conquered 608 B.c. and fled to Sicily. 

MESSIAH (i.e. the Anointed one), one consecrated of 
God, who the Jewish prophets predicted would one 
day appear to emancipate the Jewish people from 
bondage and exalt them in the eyes of all the other 
nations of the earth as His elect nation, and for the 
glory of His name, 

MESSINA, on a bay at the NE. corner of Sicily; is a 
very ancient city, but rebuilt after the earthquake 
of 1783; has a 12th-century cathedral, two old 
castles, and a university, founded 1549; it manu- 
factures light textiles, cwral ornaments, and fruit 
essences; its excellent harbour encourages a good 


trade. 

MESSINA, STRAIT OF, 24 m. long, and at its narrowest 
2+ m. broad; separates Sicily from _ the Italian 
mainland; here were the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the ancients. 

MESSINES RIDGE, o spur of rising ground 6 m. §. 
of Ypres, captured by the Germans after severe 
fighting in Nov. 1914, and the scene of further 
fighting in June, 1917, and April, 1918. 

MESSUAGE, a dwelling-house with buildings and land 
attached for the use of the household. 

METABOLISM, name given to the chemical changes 
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continually in progress in cells of living matter, 
and essential to life ; a ee metabolism 
changes javolved in building 


process as katabolism. 

METALLURGY, the science concerned with the 
rerviue processes used in obtaining metals from 

eir ores. 

METAMORPHIC ROCKS are originally igneous or 
sedimentary rocks which have been altered by 
extreme heat or pressure, ¢.g. sandstones are changed 
into quartzite, limestones into marble, clays into 
slates, and granites into gneisses. 

METAMORPHOSIS is a classical name for the changing 
of a human being into a beast, an inanimate object, 
or As element, stories of which are common in all 
olklore. Mi 

METAPHYSICS, the science of being as being in 
contradistinction from a science of a particular 
species of being, the science of sciences, or the 
science of the ultimate grounds of all tifese, and 
presupposed by them, called by Plato dialectics, 
or the logic of being. 

METASTASIO, PIETRO, an Italian poet, born in Rome, 
the son of a common soldier named Trapassi; his 
power of improvising verse attracted the attention 
of one Gravina, a lawyer, who educated him and 
left him his fortune; he wrote opera librettoes, 
which were set to music by the most eminent com- 
posers, was court poet at Vienna, and died there 
aes after his active powers were spent (16984 

METCHNIKOFF, ELIAS, an eminent Russian bacterio- 
logist, born in Kharkov; professor of zoology at 
Odessa; famous for his investigations into bacteria 
and the theory of phagocytosis (1845-1916). 

METEORS, small pieces of rock which pass into the 
earth’s atmosphere and appear as “‘ shooting stars ” ; 
their size varies from a few ounces to several] tons ; 
as a rule they commence to glow when about 80 m. 
from the earth, owing to the friction of the air; 
they are usually destroyed in a short time, but 
occasionally one reaches the ground; they appear 
to enter the atmosphere at a speed of about 30 m. 
per hour; most meteors contain a large percentage 


of iron. 

. or MARSH-GAS, an explosive hydro- 
carbon, occurs in the gases from oil wells; it is 
known as fire damp to miners and is sometimes the 
cause of explosions in coal workings; it is the 
simplest member of the paraffin series of hydro- 
carbons. 

METHODISTS, a body of Christians founded by John 
Wesley in the interests of personal religion, ecclesi- 
astically governed by a Conference with subordinate 
district synods, and holding and professing evan- 
gelical principles, which they teach agreeably to 
the theology of Arminius; the name is also given 
to the followers of Whitefield, who are Calvinists 
in certain respects. 

METHYLATED SPIRITS, ethyl (ordinary) alcohol 
containing about 10 per cent. of methyl alcohol 
(wood spirit), and small quantities of paraffin oil 
and pyridine to render it unfit for drinking; it is 
not subject to the tax on pure spirit and is good 
for many industrial purposes. 

METIS (i.e. wise counsel), in the Greek mythology 
the daughter of Oceanos and Tethys, and the first 
wife of Zeus; afra‘d lest she should give birth to a 
child wiser and more powerful than himself, he 
devoured her on the first month of her pregnancy. 
and some time afterwards being sezied with pains, 
he gave birth to Athena (q.v.) from his head. 

METRE, the name given to the unit of length in the 
metric or decimal system, and equal to 39°37 
English inches, the tenths, the hundredths, and the 
thousandths of which are called from the Latin 
respectively decifhetres, centimetres, and milli- 
metres, while ten times, a hundred times, and @ 
thousand times ara,called from the Greek respec- 
tively decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. A 
metre was taken as one forty-millionth part of the 
earth’s circumference. 

METTERNICH, CLEMENT, PRINCE VON, Austrian 
diplomatist, born in Coblenz ; served as ambassador 
successively at the courts of Dresden, Berlin, and 
Paris, and became first Minister of State in 1809, 
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MUNG, es JEAN DE, mediseval French satirist; con- 

the unfinished “ Roman de la Rose,” in 
which he embodied a vivid satiric portraiture of 
contemporary life (circ. 1250-1305). 

MEUSE, river, 500 m. long, rises in Haute-Marne, 
France, and becoming navigable flows N. through 
Belgium, turns E. at Namur, where the Sambre 
enters from the left, N. again at Liége, where it 
receives the Ourthe from the right; enters Holland 
at Maastricht, is for a time the boundary, finally 
trends westward, and joins the Rhine at the delta. 

MEXICO, a federal republic of 27 States, a district, 
and two territories, lying S. of the United States, 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, and 

* including the peninsulas of Lower California in the 
W. and Yucatan in the E.; is nearly half as large 
as Europe without Russia ; it consists of an immense 
plateau 3000 to 8000 ft. high, from which rises the 
Sierra Nevada, 10,000 ft., running N. and S., and 
other parallel ranges, as ‘also single peaks, Toluca 
(19,340 ft.), Orizaba (18,000), and Popocatapetl 
(17,000) ; the largest lake is Chapala, in the centre; 
the rivers are mostly rapid and unnavigable; the 
chief seaports are Vera Cruz and Tampico on the E. 
and Acapulco on the W., but the coast-line is little 
indented and affords no good harbours; along the 
eastern seaboard runs a strip of low-lying unhealthy 
country, 60 m. broad; on the Pacific side the coast 
land is sometimes broader; these coast-lines are 
well watered, with tropical vegetation, tropical 
and sub-tropical fruits; the higher ground has a 
varied climate; in the N. are great cattle ranches; 
all over the country the mineral wealth is enormous, 
gold, silver, copper, iron, sulphur, zinc, quicksilver, 
and platinum are wrought; coal also exists; the 
bulk of Mexican exports is of precious metals and 
ores; there are cotton, paper, glass, and pottery 
manufactures; trade is chiefly with the United 
States and Britain; imports being textile fabrics, 
hardware, machinery, and coal; one-fifth of the 
population is white, the rest Indian and half-caste; 
education is backward, though there are free schools 
in every town; the religion is Roman Catholic, the 
language Spanish; conquered by Cortez in 1519, 
the country was ruled by Spain and spoiled for 
300 years; a rebellion established its independence 
in 1822, but the first 50 years saw perpetual civil 
strifeg and wars with the United States in 1848 and 
France in 1862; in 1867 the constitution was 
modelled on that of the United States, and Porfirio 
Diaz, the President, proved a masterly ruler; in 
1911 Diaz fell, revolutions and counter-revolutions 
gripping the country until partial order was restored 
in 1920 by the usurpation of power by Gen, Obregon ; 
ownership of the vast petroleum fields of the country 
is a constant source of friction, as is the question of 
the power of the Catholic Church. Mexico, the 
capital of the republic, 7000 ft. above the level of 
the sea, in the centre of the country, is a handsome 
though unhealthy city, with many fine buildings, a 
cathedral, a picture-gallery, schgols of law, mining, 
and engineering, a conservatory of music, and an 
academy of art; there are few manufactures; the 
trade is chiefly transit. 4 

MEXICO, GULF OF, a large basin between United 

States and Mexican territory; is shut in by the 

peninsulas of Florida and Yucatan, 500 m. apart, 

and the western extremity of Cuba, which lies 
between them; it receives the Mississippi, Rio 

Grande, and many other rivers; the coasts are low, 
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MEYER: VICTOR, German chemist, carried out 


experiments on ammonium salts and organic com- 
pounds and introduced a method of the determina- 
tion of apen ae (1848-1897). 

YERB MO, musical composer, born in 
Berlin, of oo ‘pirth ; composer of operatic 
music, and for 30 years supreme in French opera ; 
produced ‘‘ Robert le Diable ”’ in 1831, the ‘*‘ Hugue- 
nots’ in 1836, ‘‘ Le Prophéte”’ in 1849, wed L ftoile 
du Nord” in 1854, the “‘ Dinorah”’ in 1859 (1791- 


1864). 

MEYNELL, ALICE CHRISTIANA, poetess. Influenced 
in her early days by Ruskin and Henley, and 
educated by her father, T. J. Thompson, she pro- 
duced her first volume of verse in 1875, ber poems 
being distinguished by their simplicity and charm ; 
she married Wilfrid Meynell, a poet and novelist, 
in 1877; in addition to volumes of essays she has 
written a Life of Ruskin (1853- ). 

MEZZOFANTI, GIUSEPPE, cardinal and linguist, born 
in Bologna; celebrated for the number of languages 
he knew, some 58 in all; lived chiefly in Rome, and 
was keeper of the Vatican library; Byron called 
him ‘‘a walking polyglot’”’ (1774-1849). 

MEZZOTINT, a mode of engraving on steel or copper 

’ in imitation of Indian ink drawings, the lights and 
shades of the picture being produced by scraping 
on a black ground. 

WARD, journalist, English apostle of 
disestablishment, founder of the Liberation Society ; 
sat for Rochdale and Bradford (1809-1881). 

MICA, a transparent mineral found in small flakes in 
most igneous rocks; white mica or muscovite is 
used for windows, where a non-inflammable sub- 
stance is desirable, and as an insulator; it is mined 
“ pees there is also a brown form known as 

iotite. 

MICAH, one of the minor prophets of the Old Testa- 

ment, a contemporary of Isaiah, Hosea, and Amos ; 

his prophecies are in the same strain as those of 

Isaiah, and numerous are the coincidences traceable 

between them; though a great sternness of temper 

and severity of tone appears in his prophecies, a 

deep tenderness of heart from time to time reveals 

itself, and a winning persuasiveness (chap. vi. 8); 

chap. vii. 8-20 has been quoted as one of the 

sweetest passages of prophetic writing; his pro- 
phecies predict the destruction both of Samaria and 

Jerusalem, the captivity and the return, with the 

re-establishment of the theocracy and the advent 

of the Messiah. 

MICAWBER, WILKINS, a character in ‘“ David 
Copperfield,” a schemer whose schemes regularly 
come to grief, yet who always wakes up after his 
depression, and hopes something will turn up to his 
advantage. 

MICHAEL, an archangel, the leader of the heavenly 
host, at never-ending war with the devil and his 
angels in their arrogance of claim; is represented 
in art as clad in armour, with a sword in one hand 
and a pair of scales in tye other to weigh the souls 
of men at the judgment. Festival, September 29. 

MICHAEL, the name of a succession of eight emperors 
who, at different periods, occupied the throne of the 
East from 811 to 1282, the last being Michael VILI., 
the founder of the Palzologic dynasty. 

MICHAEL, king of Rumania, 1927-1930. Owing to 
the renunciation of rights by his father, Prince Carol 
(q.v.), he succeeded his grandfather, King Ferdinand, 
at the age of five in 1927. When his father returned 
to Rumania in June 1930 Michael abdicated in his 
favour and became Crown Prince (1922-— be 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI, painter, sculptor, 
architect, and poet, born in Caprese, in Tuscany, 
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one of the greatest artists that ever lived; studied | has manufactures of 
art as apprentice for three years under Domenico leather, and a 
Ghirlandajo, and at seventeen his talents attracted on Grand R 
the notice of Lorenzo de’ i, who received him a stucco-plaster an te 
into his palace at Florence, and employed as well as | _ State capital, and an important 
encouraged him; on the death‘of his patron he left | MICHIGAN, LAKE, in the N. of the 
for Bologna, and afterwards, in 1496, went to between Michigan WwW 


Rome, whither his renown as a sculptor had gone 
before him, and there ue executed his antiques 
** Bacchus ” and “‘ Cupid,” followed by his ‘‘ Pieta,”’ 
or Virgin weeping over the dead Christ, and the 
colossal “David”; from 1503 to 1513 he was 
engaged on the ceiling in the Sistine Chapel; in 
1530 we find him at Florence dividing his time 
between work as an engineer in the defence of the 
city and his art as a sculptor; three years after this 
he was back in Rome, and by-and-by busy painting 
his great fresco in the Sistine Chapel, the ‘‘ Last 
Judgment,’’ which occupied him eight years; in 
1542 he was appointed architect of St. Peter’s, and 
he planned and built the dome; sculpture was his 
great forte, but his genius was equal to any task 
imposed on him, and he has left poems to show 
what he might have done in the domain of letters 
as he has done in that of the arts, with which his 
fame is more intimately associated (1474-1564), 
MICHAELIS, JO N DAVID, an Orientalist and 
Biblical scholar, “born in Halle; was a man of vast 
learning; professor of Philosophy as well as of 
Oriental Languages at Géttingen ; wrote an “‘ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament,’’ and ‘‘ Commen- 
taries on the Legislation of Moses ’”’; was one of the 
first to correlate the history of the Jews with that of 
the other Oriental nations of antiquity (1717-1791). 
CHAELMAS is tie festival in honour of St. Michael 
and the angels, held on September 29, the day being 
one of the quarter days on which rents are levied. 
CHEL, FRANCISQUE, french antiquary, bor in 
Lyons ; was commissioned by the French Govern- 
ment in 1835 to visit the libraries of England in 
the interest of the history and literature of France ; 
was a most erudite man, and edited a great many 
works belonging to the Middle Ages; wrote even 
on the Scottish language and Scottish civilisation 
(1809-1887). 
MICHELET, JULES, French historian, born in Paris; 
was the author among other works of a ‘“‘ History 
of France” in 18 vols., and a ‘ History of the 
Revolution”? in 7 vols.; he cherished a great 
animosity against the priests, and especially the 
Jesuits, whom he assailed with remorseless invective ; 
he was from 1838, for 13 years, professor of History 
in the College of France, but he lost the appoint- 
ment because he refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to Louis Napoleon; from this date he abandoned 
all interest in public affairs, and gave himself to the 
quiet study of nature and animal life; wrote on 
birds and insects, on the sea, on women, on love, ol 
witchcraft, and the Bible and humanity; as a 
writer of history he gave his imagination free scope, 
and painted it less as it was than as he regarded it 
from his own personal likes and dislikes (1798- 


1874). « 

MICHELSON-MORLEY EXPERIMENT, an attempt by 
two scientists, Michelson and Morley, to detect a 
difference in the velocity of light parallel with and 
perpendicular to the direction of motion of the 
earth; the experiment gave a negative result, the 
explanation of which is given by Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity. 

MICHIGAN, a State of the U.S.A., larger than England 
and Wales, and broken in two by Lake Michigan; the 
western portion has Wisconsin on its 8. border, the 
eastern portion has Indana and Ohio on the S8.; 
the rest of the State is surrounded by Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and Erie. The western section is moun- 
tainous, with great forests of pine, little agriculture, 
rich mines of copper and iron, and some gold; the 
eastern section is much larger, very flat and low, has 
coal, gypsum, and marble quarries, but is chiefly a 
wheat-growing area; in the Saginaw Valley are 
great salt wells; the climate is modified by the 
lakes. At first a French colony, the country was 
handed over to England in 1760, and to the United 
States in 1776; it was organised as a territory in 
1805, and admitted a State in 1837; the chief com- 
mercial city is Detroit, on Detroit River, in the L., 


is the 
largest of the fresh-water seas, its surface being 
three-fourths that of Scotland; it is 335 m. long 
and 50 to 80 m, broad, bears much commerce, has 
low sandy shores and no islands; the chief ports are 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Racine. 

MICKIE 
Lithuania, of a noble family; in 1822 published 
at Kovno a collection of poems instinct with patriotic 
feeling ; was exiled into the interior of Russia, in 
1824, for secret intrigues in the istterest of his nation; , 
while there published three epics, conceived in the 
same patriotic spirit; left Russia in 1829 for Italy 
by way of Germany; was warmly welcomed by 
Goethe in passing; in 1834 published ‘nis great 
poem ‘“ Sir Thaddeus,” and in 1840 was appointed 
to a professorship of Polish Literature in Paris, 
where to the last he laboured for his country; died 
at Constantinople, whence his bones were trans- 
ferred to lie beside those of Kosciusko at Cracow 
(1798-1855). 

MICKLE, WILLIAM JULIUS, translator of the 
“ Lusiad ” (qg.v.), born in Langholm, in Dumfries- 
shire, alleged to be the author of ‘‘ There’s nae Luck 
aboot the Hoose ” (1734-1788). 

MICROBE, a minute organism found in the blood of 
oe especially when suffering from disease. 

ee i 

MICROCOSM, name given by the Middle Age philo- 
sophers to man as representing the macrocosm or 
universe in miniature. 

MICROMETER, a scientific instrument for measuring 
very small distances to an accuracy of one-millionth 
of an inch. 

MICROPHONE, an instrument invented in 1788 by 
Professor Hughes, and consisting of charcoal tem- 
pered in mercury, which intensifies and renders 
audible the faintest possible sound. 

MICROSCOPE, an optical instrument for increasing 
the apparent size of a minute object by means of a 
combination of lenses, invented towards the end 
of the 16th century, although wrought glass lenses 
had been manufactured in the 14th century. 

MICROZYME, a minute organism which acts as a 
ferment when it enters the blood and produces 
zymotic diseases. 

MIDAS, a king of Phrygia who, in his Just of riches, 
begged of Bacchus and obtained the power of 
turning everything he touched into gold, a gift 
which he prayed him to revoke when he found it 
affected his very meat and drink, which the god 
consented to do, only he must bathe in the waters 
of the Pactolus, the sands of which ever after were 
found mixed with gold; appointed umpire at a 
musical contest between Pan and Apollo, he pre- 
ferred the pipes of the former to the lyre of the 
latter, who thereupon awarded him a pair of ass- 
ears, the which he concealed with a cap, but was 
unable to hide them from his barber, wh® could 
not retain the secret, but whispered it into a hole 
in the ground, around which sprang up a forest 
of reeds, and these as the wind passed through them 
told the tale into the general ear, to the owners 
discomfiture. , : 

MIDDLE AGES, is a term used in connection with 
European history to denote the period beginning 
with the fall of the Roman Empire in 476, and 
closing with the invention of printing, the discovery 
of America, and the revival of learning in the 
15th century. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH, the English in use for two 
centuries and a half from 1200 to 1460. ' 
MIDDLE OIL, name given to one ot the fractions 
obtained in the distillation of coal tar; the products 
obtained from it ar® naphthalene and carbolic acid. 

MIDDLE PASSAGE, in the slave-trade the part of 
the Atlantic stretching between Africa and the 
West Indies. ‘ 

MIDDLESBROUGH, iron manufacturing and shipping 
town at the mouth of the Tees, in the N. of York- 
shire, 45 m. N. of York; has also shipbuilding yards 


WICZ, ADAM, Polish national poet, born in © 


mg other works waste an able 
Cicero; is inguished among English 
authors for his ue absolutely plain Pe ° not writing 


(1683-1750). 

[ THOMAS, dramatist, born in London, 

where he was afterwards City Chronicler, and where 

he died; was fond of collaboration, and received 
assistance in his best work from Drayton, Webster, 

Dekker, Rowley, and Jonson; his comedies are 

smart and buoyant, sometimes indecorous; his 

Masques more than usually elaborate and careful ; 

in the comedy of ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,” and the 

tragedies of ‘“‘The Changeling,” and ‘“‘ Women 

beware Women,” is found the best fruit of his 
enius (1570-1637). 

ARD, a name given in the Norse mythology to 

the earth as intermediate between the Asgard (q.v.) 
of the gods and Utgard of the Jétuns (g.v.). 

MIDIANITES, a race of Arabs descended from Abraham 
by Keturah, who dwelt to the E. of Akaba; though 
related, were troublesome to the Hebrews, but were 
subdued by Gideon. 

MID the earliest Hebrew exposition of the Old 
Testament: included the Halacha, or development 
of the legal system on Pentateuchal lines, and the 
Hagada, a commentary on the whole Scripture, 
with ethical, social, and religious applications. The 
name Midrash came to refer exclusively to the latter, 
in which much fanciful interpretation was mixed 
with sound practical sense. 

MIGNE, THE ABBE, French Catholic theologian, born 

in St. Flour ; edited a great many works on theology, 
such as < Patrologiz Cursus Completus,’” and 
“* Orateurs Sacrés,”’ and founded L’ Univers Religieux 
journal (1800-1875). 
GNET, FRANCOIS AUGUST, French historian, 
born in Aix, settled in Paris; was a friend of Thiers; 
became keeper of the archives of the Foreign Office, 
and had thus access to important historical docu- 
ments; wrote a number of important works, among 
others a ‘*‘ History of the French Revolution,’’ and 
“ History of Marie Stuart ”’ (1796-1884). 

MIGNON, an: impassioned Italian child, a creation of 
Goethe’s in his “‘ Wilhelm Meister,”’ of mysterious 
origin and history ; represented as compact of vague 
aspirations and longings under which, as never 
fulfilled, she at length pines away and dies. 

—, DOM, king of Portugal, born in Lisbon; 

d the throne in defiance of the right of his 
brother, Pedro IV., emperor of Brazil, who, however, 
conceded to him the title of regent on condition of 
his marrying Donna Maria, his daughter; on his 
arrival in Portugal he had himself proclaimed king, 
but refused to marry Maria, who followed him, and 
prohibited her landing, which, together with his 
conduct of affairs, provoked a civil war, in which 
the party of Pedro prevailed, and which ended in 
the capitulation of the usurper and his withdrawal 
to Italy (1802-1866). 

MIKADO, the emperor of Japan, regarded as the head 
of both Church and State in his dominions. 

MILAN, the largest city in N. ItaPy, is in Lombardy, 

25 m. S. of Lake Como; of old much vexed by war, 

it is now prosperous, manufactuging silks and velvets, 

gold, silver, and porcelain ware, and trading in raw 
silk, grain, and tobacco, with great printing works, 
and is the chief banking centre of N. Italy; it is 
rich in architectural treasures, foremost of which is 
the magnificent Gothic cathedral of white marble ; 
has a splendid picture-gallery, and many rich frescoes ; 
in 1848 it revolted finally from Austrian oppression, 


those to Dover and Folkestone from London 
those to Brighton from the Royal Exchange ; ees 
to Worthing from Westminster Bridge. Those to 
Staines, Maidenhead, and Basingstoke run from 
Hyde Park Corner; and those to Oxford and St. 
Albans from the Marble Arch. 

MILETUS, the foremost Ionian city of ancient Asia 
Minor, at the m®uth of the Mzander, was the 
mother of many colonies, and the port from which 
vessels traded to all the Mediterranean countries 
and to the Atlantic; its carpets and cloth were 
far-famed; its first greatness passed away vane 
Darius stormed it in 494 B.c., and it was : 
ruined by the Turks; Thales ‘the philosopher aot 
Cadmus the historian were among its famous sons. 

MILFORD HAVEN, 1ST MARQUESS OF (Prince Louis 
of Battenberg), British admiral. Son of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse, he married Princess Victoria, 
a daughter of Princess Alice of England; from the 
age of 14 he served in the British navy, and in 1904 
he commanded the Second Cruiser Squadron; from 
1908 to 1912 he commanded the Atlantic Fleet, and 
was First Sea Lord from 1912 to,1914; he adopted 
the English title in 1917 (1854-1921). * 

MILITARY ORDERS were in crusading times associa- 
tions of knights sworn to chastity and devoted to 
Teligious service; the MHospitallers, the earliest, 
tended sick pilgrims at Jerusalem; the Templars 
protected pilgrims and guarded the Temple; the 
Knights of St. John were also celibate, but members 
of the orders of Alcantara and others in Spain, of 
St. Bennet in Portugal, and others elsewhere, with 
different objects, were permitted to marry. 

TA, a body of troops intended primarily for 
home defence, the members of which had as a rule 
never served in the regular army, nor, except for a 
short period each year, had any proper military 
rr ges They were superseded by the Territorials 
q.v 

MILKY WAY, a dense band of stars encircling the sky 
in a great circle; the universe is now considered to 
be disc-shaped, and, as the earth is near the centre, 
the stars appear to be concentrated in a certain 
plane (the galactic plane). 

» JAMES, economist, born in Logie Pert, near 

» Montrose, the son of a shoemaker, bred for the 

Church; was a disciple of Locke and Jeremy 

Bentham; wrote a ‘“ History of British India,”’ 

** Elements of Political Economy,” and an ‘‘ Analysis 

of the Human Mind”; held an important lucrative 

pe in the East India Company’s segvice (1773- 


836). 

MILL. JOHN STUART, logician and economist, born 
in London, son of the preceding; was educated 
pedantically by his father; began to learn Greek 
at 3, could read it and Latin at 14, “‘ never was a 
boy,” he says, and was debarred from all imaginative 
literature, so that in after years the poetry of 
Wordsworth came to him as a revelation; entered 
the service of the East India Company in 1823, but 
devoted himself to philosophic discussion; con- 
tributed to the Westminster Review, of which he 
was for some time editof; published his ‘“‘ System 
of Logic”? in 1843, and in 1848 his “ Political 
Economy ”’ ; entered Parliament in 1865, but lost 
his seat in 1868, on which he retired to Avignon, 
where he died; he wrote a book on “ Liberty ”’ in 
1859, on “ Utilitarianism ”’ in 1863, on ‘‘ Comte” 
in 1865, and on “Sir William Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy’”’ the same year, and left an /*‘ Auto- 
biography ’’; he was a calm thinker and an im- 
partial critic; he befriended Carlyle when he went 
to London, and Carlyle rather took to him, but 
divergences soon appeared, which, as it could not 
fail, ended in total estrangement ; he had an Dgeria 
in a Mrs. Taylor, whom he married when she became 


MILLAIS 
a widow; it was she. it would abtocet Vane who 
wan peaponatole for fate of Carlyle’s (1806- 
SIR JOHN EVERETT, painter, born of 
Je ey parentage in Southampt.n; studied at the 
Ro Academy, and at 17 exhibited a notable 
historical work; early associated with Rossetti and 
Holman Hunt, he remained for over 20 years under 
their influence; to this period belong ‘‘ The 
Carpenter’s Shop,” 1851, ‘“‘ Autumn Leaves,’’ 1856, 
and ‘‘ The Minuet,” 1866; ‘‘ The Gambler’s Wife” 
marks the transition from pre-Raphaelitism; his 
chief subsequent work, in which technical interest 
predominates, was portraiture, including Gladstone 
and Beaconsfield; he was a profuse illustrator, 
and wrought some etchings; he was made R.A. 
1864, a baronet in 1885, and P.R.A. February, 
1896 (1829-1896). 

ANK PRISON, Westminster, constructed 1812- 
1821 on the plans of Howard and Bentham, so 
that each of its 1100 cells were visible from the 
governor’s room, was used for solitary confinement 
preparatory to penal servitude, and as a convict 
prison until 1886, being demolished 1890; on its 
site was erected the Tate Gallery. 


MILLER, HUGH, journalist and geologist, self-taught, 


born in Cromarty, of sailor ancestry; began life 
as a stone-mason; editor of the Witness newspaper 
from 1839 till his death; wrote the ‘‘ Old Red 
Sandstone,” “‘ Footprints of the Creator,” and the 
“Testimony of the Rocks,”” books which awakened 
an interest in geological subjects, besides being the 
author of an account of his life, “‘ My Schools and 
Schoolmasters’’; died by his own hand at Porto- 

was a writer of considerable literary 


bello; he 

ability (1802-1856). 
MILLER, WILLIAM, soldier of fortune, born in 
Wingham, Kent; fought in the Peninsular War 
and in America; joined Bolivar in the struggle for 
the liberation of Peru and became Chief of Staff and 


general (1795-1861). 

, WILLIAM, line-engraver, lived at Miller- 

field, Edinburgh; famed for his engravings of 
Turner; was a member of the Society of Friends, 
oa stood high in his art as an engraver (1797— 
1882). 
MILLET, JEAN FRANCOIS, French painter of French 
peasant life, born near Greville, of a peasant family ; 
sent to Paris, studied under Paul Delaroche, with- 
drew into rustic life, and took up his abode at the 
village of Barbizon, near the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, where as a peasant he spent the rest of his 
life, honoured by all his neighbours, and produced 
inimitable pictures of French country life, completing 
his famous ‘‘ Sower,”’ and treating such subjects as 
the ‘‘ Gleaners,’” the ‘‘ Sheep-Shearers,” ‘‘ Shep- 
herdess and Flock,” &c., with an evident apprecia- 
tion of the life they depicted so faithfully (1814-— 
1875). 


MILLIBAR, unit of atmospheric pressure used for 


meteorological purposes; 1000 millibars are equal 
to one bas, which is equivalent to a pressure of a 
million dynes per square centimetre or that of a 
column of mercury 29'53 inches or 750 mm. long. 

N, HENRY HART, dean of St. Paul’s, ecclesi- 
astical historian, born in London; edited Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall,’”’ wrote ‘‘ History of the Jews,’’ 
“History of Christianity to the Abolition of 
Paganism under the Empire,” and “ History of 
Latin Christianity,’’ all learned works, particularly 
the last in 9 vols., described by Dean Stanley as “a 
complete epic and philosophy of mediseval Christi- 
anity ’’’; was professor ,of Poetry at Oxford (1791- 
1868). 

MINE, ALAN ALEXANDER, British author and 
journalist. At Cambridge he edited the Granta 
and then took to journalism in London, being 
assistant-editor of Punch from 1906 to 1914, when 
he joined the army for five years; he wrote novels, 
tales, and verses for children, and among plays 
“Mr. Pim Passes By ”’ (1882- a 

MILNE, SIR GEORGE FRANCIS, British general. 
Joining the Royal Artillery he served in the Sudan, 
the Boer War, and the Great War; in 1916 he took 
command of the British troops in Salonica, and in 
1917 was chief officer in the fighting against Bul- 
garia; in 1918 he was knighted, and in 1926 was 


eT tinted eivlosts GARR aeie 
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in Bruges, of English parentage; wrote extensively 
and learnedly on natural history subjects, dissented 


from Darwin, and held to the theory of different 
adhered 


centres of creation, and to this he stoutly 
to the last (1800-1885). 
ALFRED 


of South Africa in 1897, and Governor of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies in 1901; a student 
of Balliol (graduating with a first class in classics) 
and a Fellow of New College, Oxford ; 
the bar in 1881; Private Secretary to Goschen 
(1887-1889) ; Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt 
(1889-1892); Chairman of the Inland Revenue 
Board, from 1892 to 1897, when he succeeded Lord 
Rosmead at the Cape; represented the Mother 
Country with great ability before and during the 
Boer War; visited England and was raised to the 
peerage in 1901; declined the Colonial Secre 

in 1903; resigned in 1905, but in 1916 became a 
member of the War Cabinet, and in 1918 Secretary 
for War; transferring to the Colonial] Office in 1920 
he undertook a special and important mission to 
Egypt (1854-1925). 


MILNER, JOSEPH, Church nistorins 5 master of tise 


Grammar School, Hull; “History of the 
Se ”* reaches down to the 16th century (1744- 


MILO, a celebrated athlete, born in Crotona, of extra- 


ordinary strength, said to have one day carried a 
live bullock 120 paces along the Olympic course, 
killed it with his fist, and eaten it up entire at one 
repast; in old age he attempted to split a tree, 
but it closed upon his arm, and wolves devoured 

ES, an Athenian general, famous for his 
decisive defeat of the Persians at Marathon, 490 B.c. ; 
failing in a naval attack on Paros, and fined to 
indemnify the cost of the expedition, he was unable 
to pay, was cast into prison, and died there of his 


wounds. 
MILTON, JOHN, poet, born in London, son of a 


scrivener; graduated at Cambridge, and settled to 
study and write poetry in his father’s house at 
Horton, 1632; in 1638 he visited Italy, being already 
known at home as the author of the “‘ Hymn on 
the Nativity,” ‘‘ Allegro,” ‘‘ Penseroso,” *“‘ Comus,” 
a mask, and “ Lycidas,” an elegy on his friend 
King, who was drowned in the Irish Sea in 1637, 
besides much excellent Latin verse; the outbreak 
of the Civil War recalled him, and silenced his muse 
for many years; settling in London he took pupils, 
married in 1648 Mary Powell, and became active 
as a writer of pamphlets on public questions; his 
first topic was Church Government, then his wife’s 
desertion of him for two years called forth his tracts 
on Divorce, a threatened prosecution for which 
elicited in turn the ‘* Areopagitica, a Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing’’; his father died 
in 1647, his wife in 1652; under the Commonwealth 
he was “Secretary of Foreign Tongues,” and 
successfully defended the execution of Charles IL 
in his Latin ‘‘ Defence of the English People,” and 
other bitter controversial works; he married in 
1656 his second wife, Catherine Woodcock, who 
died two years later; the Restoration gave him 
back to leisure and poetry; his greatest work, 
‘* Paradise Lost,”’ was composed rapidly, dictated 
to his daughters, and completed in 1663, but not 
published till 1667 ; 1671 saw “ Paradise Regained gs 
and ‘* Samson Agonistes ""; he had been blind since 
1652; he married Elizabeth Minshull in 1663, who 
comforted him irPhis closing years, and in the Plague 
Year removed from London to Chalfont St. Giles; 
a man of fervents impulsive temperament, and & 
lover of music, he was sincere in controversy, 
magnanimous in character, and of deep religious 
faith: the richness, melody, and simplicity of his 
poetry, the sublimity of his great theme, and the 
adequacy of its treatment, place him among the 
greatest poets of the world; in later years he leaned 
to Arianism, and broke away from the restraints of 
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VISCOUNT, High Commissioner 


called to * 


‘ 


tecture, are tall stim towers, in several oo maa with 
petenninn, from which the muezzin calls the people 
NEVA, th and terminated by a spire or finial. 


the Roman virgin goddess of wisdom and 
ar@, identified with the Greek Athena (q.v.) ; 


» Italian patriot and statesman, 
- born in Bologna; a man of liberal views; a friend 
and associate of ‘Cavour ; held office under him as 
Minister of the Interior in 1862; was ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s in’ 1868, and Prime 
Minister at Rome from 1873 to 1876 (1818-1886). 
an order of monks founded by St. Francis 
of Paula in 53, a name which signifies ‘ the 
least ’’ to express super-humility. 

OLIS, city of U.S., Minnesota, on both sides 
of the Mississippi, the greatest centre of the wheat 
and flour trade in U.S. 

GERS (i.e. love-singers), a name given to 
the lyric poets of Germany during the latter part of 
the 12th and the first half of the 13th centuries. 

MINNESOTA, one of the United States of America; 
lies between the Dakotas on the W. and Wisconsin 
on the E., Canada on the N., and Iowa on the S., 
round the upper waters of the Mississippi, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Red River of the North; the 
State is largely prairie, ‘with hundreds of lakes, the 
largest Red Lake, and is chiefly a wheat-producing 
area; there are pine forests in the N., iron mines, 
slate. and granite quarries; the climate is dry, 
equable, and bracing; education is good; the 
State university is at Minneapolis; the capital is 
St. Paul, where the Mississippi is still navigable, 
a fine city, founded in 1840, the centre of the grocery 
and dry-goods trade; the largest city is Minneapolis, 
which has great lumber and flour mills; Duluth 
has a magnificent harbour and good shipping trade. 

MINORCA, the second of the Balearic Isles, hilly, 
with stalactite caves and rocky coast; is less fertile 
than Majorca, from which it is 25 m. distant NE. ; 
it produces oil, wine, and fruits, and makes boots 
and shoes, but under Spanish rule is not prosperous ; 
the capital Mahon, in the SE., is strongly fortified, 
and has a good harbour. 

MINOS, an ancient king of Crete, celebrated for his 
administration of justice; was fabled to have been 
appoMted, with Alacus and Rhadamanthus, one of 
the judges of the dead on their descent into the 
nether world. 

MINOTAUR, in the Greek mythology a monster, half- 
man half-bull with a bull’s head, confined in the 
Labyrinth of Crete, fed by the annual tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens of Athenian birth, 
re he was slain by Theseus with the help of Ariadne 
q.v.). 

MINSTRELS, a body of men who during the Middle 
Ages wandered from place to place, especially from 
court to court, singing their own compositions to 
the harp for accompaniment. : 

O, EARL OF, Governor-Germral of India; was 
bred to the bar, served in Parliament and as am- 
bassador, went out to India in 1806, consolidated 
the British power, captured Java, and opened 
— relations with powers around (1751-— 

MIOCENE, name given by geologists to the strata 
lying above the Oligocene and below the Pliocene ; 
the British Isles were land during the period in 
which these deposits were laid down, and conse- 


ae of Aix to the States- General in 
1789, where he became, as the incarnation of the 
whole movement, the ruling spirit of the hour, and 
gave proof that if he had lived he might have been 
able to change the whole course of the Revolution, 
for he was already in communication with the court 
and in hopes of gaining it over to accept the inevit- 
able, when he sickened and died, to the consternation 
of the entire people, whose affection and confidence 
he had won (1749-1791). See;Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution *”’ and his Essay in his *‘ Miscellanies.” 

EAU, VICTOR RIQUETTI, MARQUIS— DE, 
*‘crabbed old friend of men,” born in Pertuis, in 
Provence, claimed to be of Florentine descent ; 
“could never make the world go to his mind,” and 
set about reforming it by coercing a family as self- 
willed as himself, to the drivin ing of his celebrated 
son to desperate courses and*reckless excesses ; 
advocated the doctrines of the French economists 
in a series of writings instinct with a certain theo- 
retical philanthropy (1715-1789). 

MIRACLE PLAYS were strictly speaking dramas 
founded on legends of the saints, as distinct from 
mysteries founded on scriptural ‘subjects, but the 
name came to cover all those religious representa- 
tions for the instruction of the people fostered by 
the Church of the Middle Ages, performed first in 
churches, afterwards in public places; they were 
common in England from the 12th century, but 
latterly became corrupt through the introduction 
of grotesque indecorous comicalities; the rise of 
the drama led to their abandonment; on the 
Continent ecclesiastical action was taken against 
them, not by the Reformers, but by the Church 
itself in the 18th century, and everywhere they 
have all but disappeared; the Passion Play acted 
every 10 years at Oberammergau, Bavaria, is the 
only important survival. 

MIRANDA, the beautiful daughter of the magician 
~ Prospero in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 

MIRANDA, FRANCESCO DE, a Portuguese poet; 
wrote sonnets and epistles in verse ; was predecessor 
of Camoens (1495-1558). 

MISERERE, a carved bracket on the under side of 
the stall seats in medizval churches, which, when 
the seat was turned up during the standing portion 
of the service, afforded support to the older clergy. 
Miserere, the Catholic name for the 51st Psalm. 

MISHNA, the oral law of the Jews, which is divided 
into six parts, and constitutes the text of the 
Talmud, of which the Gemara is the commentary. 

MISPRISION, a high offence under, but close upon, 
the degree of a capital one; misprision of treason 
Leg a concealment of a felony without consenting 


MISSAL, a book containing the service of the mass 
for the entire year, such aw is now in almost universal 
use throughout the Catholic world. 

MISSING ELEMENTS, those unknown elements which 
should fill the vacant spaces in the periodic table 


(q.v.). 

MISSISSIPPI, an American State on the E. bank of 
the Lower Mississippi, abutting on the Gulf of 
Mexico, between Louisiana and Alabama; has a 
hilly surface, traversed by numerous rivers, the 
Yazoo, a tributary of the Mississippi, forming, a 
great fertile delta ; the climate is free from extremes ; 
the chief industry is agriculture ; the best crops are 
grown in the N., and on the alluvial bottom lands ; 
in the centre and NE. are good grazing farms; 


cotton, corn, oats, and fruits are the chief crops; 

virgin forests of hardwood cover much of the delta ; 
valuable deposits of pipe and ochre clays and of 
lignite are found ; cotton is manufactured, and there 
is trade in lumber; more than half the population 
is coloured, and the races are Xept distinct in the 
State schools; the State university is at Oxford, 
and there are many other colleges; Jackson, the 
capital, is the chief railWay centre, Meridian has 
iron manufactures, Vicksburg and Natchez are the 
chief river-ports; Mississippi was colonised by the 
French in 1699, ceded to Britain 1763, admitted to 
the Union 1817, joined the South in 1861, but was 
readmitted to the Union in 1869. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER rises in Lake Itasca, Minnesota, 
and flowing S. for 2800 m., enters the Gulf of Mexico 
by a large delta; its earlier course is through 
picturesque country, often in gorges, with rapids 
such as the St. Anthony Falls,,the Des Moines and 
Rock Island Rapids. After receiving the Missouri, 
over 2000 m. long, from the Rocky Mountains, it 
flows 24 m. per hour through great alluvial plains, 
which are protected from its overflows by hundreds 
of miles of earth embankments, and is joined by 
the Ohio from the E., the Red and Arkansas Rivers 
from the W., and many other navigable streams. 
The Mississippi is navigable by large steamers for 
2000 m.; St. Lduis, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
and New Orleans are among the chief ports on its 


banks. 

MISSISSIPPI SCHEME was started in France in 1717 
by John Law and the Government, ostensibly to 
develop the Mississippi basin, but really to ease 
the pressure on the exchequer; a company was 
formed and empowered to monopolise almost all 
the foreign trade; 624,000 shares were issued ; 
depreciated paper currency was accepted in pay- 
ment, and the national-bank issued notes without 
stint ; in 1719 the demand for shares was enormous ; 
the nation was completely carried away; next 
year the crash came; the Government made every 
effort to save the position, but in vain; the distress 
was extreme, and Law had to leave the country. 

MISSOLONGHI, Greek seaport and fishing town, on 
the Gulf of Patras, chiefly noted for heroic defences 
in the War of Independence 1821-1826, and as the 
place of Byron’s death 1824. < rene 

MISSOURI, an American State on the Mississippi, 
between Iowa and Arkansas, is half the size of the 
British Isles, and is traversed by the Missouri 
River; N. of that river the country is level, S. of 
it there rise the Ozark tablelands; the soil is very 
fertile, and the State principally agricultural; 
immense crops of maize, oats, potatoes, cotton, and 
tobacco are raised; there are large cattle ranches, 
and dressed beef and pork are largely exported ; 
the climate is subject to extremes; coal, iron, lead, 

_zine, and other minerals abound, while marblé, 
granite, and limestone are quarried; the rivers 
afford excellent transport facilities; the educational 
system is very complete ; admitted to the Union in 
1821, Missouri was divided in the Civil War, and 
suffered ferribly, but since then has been very 
prosperous; the capital, St. Louis, is one of the 
greatest commercial and manufacturing towns in 
the Union, does a vast trade in grain and cotton, 
and has hardware, leather goods, and tobacco 
factories; Kansas City has great pork-packing 
establishments and railroad ironworks. 

MISTRAL, FREDERIC, poet of Southern France, 
born near Maillaune, was a peasant’s son, and 
himself a peasant; his fame rose on the publication 
of the epic, ‘ Miréio,”’ in Provencal dialect, 1859; 
in 1867 he published “‘ @alendou,”’ in 1876 a volume 
of songs, and in 1884 “‘ Nerto,” a novel (1830-1914). 

MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL, authoress, born in 
Alresford, Hants, lived with her father, an extrava- 
gant physician, at Lyme Regis and London; she 
published poems in 1810-11-12, but, forced to 
earn a living, took to dramatic work ; Julian,’ 
‘‘The Foscari,” and “ Rienzi’ were successful if 
ephemeral tragedies; her best work was Our 
Village,” sketches of homely English life written 
‘with much care, which appeared first in the Lady’s 
Magazine, and were published in 5 vols., 1824- 
1832 (1787-1855). 


MITFORD, WILLIAM, wrote a 


English author; 
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and a scorpion; identified with sun-worship in later © 
times, and accepted as a war-god by the Romans. 

MITHRIDATES THE GREAT, surnamed Eupator, — 
king of Pontus from 123 to 63 B.c.; an implacable 
enemy of the Romans, between whom and him 
raged from 90 to 63 a succession of wars, till he was 
defeated by Pompey near we Euphrates, when, — 
being superseded by his son, hé put an end to his « 
life; he was a great man and conqueror, subdued 
many surrounding nations, and was a collector of 
works of art; he made a special study of poisons, 
and familiarised himself with all their ‘antidotes, 
in view of possible attempts by means of them to 
take away his life. 

RAILLEUSE, a gun consisting of several, as many 
as 25, barrels, from which a number of shots may 
be fired simultaneously or in rapid succession, used 
by the French in the Franco-German War. 

MIVART, ST. GEORGE, naturalist, a Roman Catholic 
professor at Louvain, distinguished for his opposition 
to Darwinianism (1827-1900). 

MNEMOSYNE, in the Greek mythotogy the daughter 
of Uranos, the goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses by Zeus. 

MOA, the name of several species of New Zealand 
and Australian birds, from 2 to 14 ft. high, and 
quite wingless ;. almost extinct since the 17th 
ey ie two living specimens were captured in 

MOAB, a pastoral region extending along the E. of 
lower parts of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and 
inhabited by the descendants of Lot, now extinct, 
or merged among the Arabs. 

MOABITE STONE, a stone 4 ft. high and 2 ft. broad 
found by Dr. Klein in 1868 among the ruins of 
Dhiban, a town in Moab, and now in the Louvre at 
Paris; the inscription in the Phcenician characters 
described a victory of the Moabites over the 
Israelites; it was broken by the Arabs, but the 
— ents were collected and put into their proper 
places. 

MOBILE, a city and port of Alabama, U.S., 30 m. N. 
of the Gulf of Mexico; a thriving place; exports 
cotton and lumber. 

MOBILIER CREDIT, a banking and financial company 
founded in Paris in 1852; lends money on security 
of property other than real, and takes shares in 
public schemes, such as railways. 

MODENA, Italian town, 62 m. N. of Florence; has a 
cathedral, with noted campanile, university, library, 
and art collections, and manufactures silk and 
leather; capital of a duchy; incorporated in the 
kingdom of Italy 1860. 

MODJESKA, HELENA, actress, born in Cracow; 
went on the stage after her first marriage én 1861, 
and from 1868 to 1876 was the favourite of Warsaw; 
retired to California on her second marriage, but 
returned to the stage, having learned English in 
seven months in California 1877, and till her final 
retirement in 1895, was eminently successful in 
America and Britain in such parts as Rosalind, 
Beatrice, &c. (1844-1909). 

MODRED, SIR, a treacherous knight, the rebellious 
nephew of King Arthur, whose wife he seduced; 
was slain in battle, and buried in Avalon. 

MOFFAT, HOWARD UNWIN, Rhodesian politician. 
Starting his career as a banker, he became an 
explorer in Bechganaland, and served in the Mata- 
beleland rebellion and the Boer War. In 1920 he 
became a local .P., in 1923 Minister of Mines, 
and in 1927 Prime Minister of South Rhodesia 
(1869-— ). 

MOFFAT, ROBERT, African missionary, born in 

Ormiston, Haddingtonshire ; the scene of his nearly 

lifelong labours was among the Bechuanas in South 

Africa, whom he raised from a savage to a civilised 

state; he was sent out in 1816 by the London 


ory of * and on the “ Engilsh Metre, 
deities in the ancient Persian religion, the 


rich widow nadine (g.v.) a. he married at 26; 
was given to serious meditation, would retire into 
solitudé and pray, and one day, by the favour of 
Heaven, got answer which left him “in doubt and 
darkness no longer, but saw it all,” saw into the 
vanity of all that was not God, that He alone was 
great, inconceivably great; that it was with Him 


for joy; he spoke of his doctrine to this man and 
t, but made slow progress in persuading others 
to believe it; e only 13 converts in 3 years; 
*his preaching gave offence to the chief people, and 
his relatives tried hard to persuade him to hold his 
peace, but he would not; after 13 years a conspiracy 
was formed to take his life, and he fied, through peril 
after peril, to Medina, in his fifty-third year, and 
in 622 of our era; his enemies had taken up the 
sword against him, and he now replied with the 
Same weapon, and in 10 years he prevailed; it was 
a war against idolatry in all its forms, and idolatry 
was driven to the wall, the motto on his banner 
“God is Great,” a motto with a depth of meaning 
greater than the Mohammedan world, and perhaps 
the Christian, has yet realised ; it is for one thing a 
protest on the part of Mohammed, in which the 
Hebrew prophets forestalled him, against all 
attempts to understand the Deity and fathom ‘‘ His 
Ways, which are ever in the deep, and Whose footsteps 
are not known ” (571-632). 
MOHAMMEDANISM, the religion of Mohammed, or 
Islam, is essentially much the same as the religion 
of the Jews with some elements borrowed from the 
Christian religion, and is defined by Carlyle as a 
bastard Christianity; originating im Arabia, it 
spread rapidly over the W. of Asia, the N. of Africa, 
and threatened at one time to overrun Europe itself ; 
it is the religion to-day of two hundred millions of 
the human race, and the profession of it extends 
over a wide area in western and southern Asia as 
also in northern Africa. 
MOHAWK, a tribe of American Indians, one of the 
most warlike members of the Iroquois League; 
they aided the British in the War of Independence 
and finally settled in Canada; the tribe gave its 
nameg sometimes spelled Mohock, to a band of 
ruffians who infested the streets of London in 
1711-1712. 
MOHICANS, an American Indian tribe, took sides 
with the English settlers against the French and 
with the former against England. 
MOHL, JULIUS VON, Orientalist, born in Stuttgart ; 
edited the ‘“‘Shahnama’”’ of Firdausi, a monu- 
mental work (1800-1876). 
MOHLER, JOHANN ADAM, a Roman Catholic 
theologian, born in Wirtemberg, author of ‘‘ Sym- 
bolik,”” a work which discusses the differences 
between the doctrines of Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced in their respectiv® symbolical books, 
and which created no small stir in the theological 
world (1796-1838). ° 
MOIR, DAVID MACBETH, the “ Delta” of Black- 
wood, born in Musselburgh, where he practised as a 
= ; Was author of ‘‘ Mansie Wauch ”’ (1798— 
) 
MOIRA, FRANCIS RAWDON-HASTINGS, EARL OF, 
son of the Earl of Moira; entered the army 1771, 
and served against the Americans in the War of 
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French scientist, the first to 

eine fluorine ; remembered for his work on the 
ric furnace; professor at Paris; awarded the 

Nobel Prize in 1906 (1852-1907). 

A, AL, “‘ the veiled one,” a name given to 
Hakim ben Allah, who wore a veil to hide the loss 
of an eye; he professed to be an incarnation of the 
Deity and to work miracles; found followers; 
founded a sect at Khorassan; seized some for- 
tresses, but wase overthrown at Kash A.D. 780, 
whereupon he took poison. 

MOLDAJU, river in Czechoslovakia, rises on the N. of 
the Béhmerwald Mountains, flows SE. along their 
base, then turns northward through Bohemia, 
passes Budweis, becomes navigable, is 100 yards 
broad at Prague, and joins the Elbe at Melnik after 
flowing 278 m. 

MOLDAVIA, once independent, gow the northern 
division of Rumania, lies between the Carpathians 
and the Pruth River, and is well watered by the 
Sereth; its chief town is Jassy, in the NE. 

MOLE, LOUIS MATTHIEU, COMTE, French states- 
man, born in Paris; published in 1805 an essay on 
politics which, defending Napoleon, won for its 
author a series of minor offices, and in 1813 a peerage 
and a seat in the Cabinet; retaining power under 
Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe, he was Minister 
of Marine 1817, Foreign Minister 1830, and Premier 
1837, but retired from politics two years later (1781-— 


1855). 

MOLECULE, the smallest particle of which an element 
or a compound is composed, and one that retains 
all the properties in a free state. 

MOLESWORTH, SIR WILLIAM, British statesman, 
born in London; was an advanced Liberal; editor 
and proprietor of the Westminster Review; edited 
the works of Hobbes (1810-1855). 

MOLIERE, the stage name of Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
great French comic dramatist, born in Paris; 
studied law and passed for the bar, but evinced 
from the first a proclivity for the theatre, and soon 
associated with actors, and found his vocation as a 
writer of plays; this procured him the friendship of 
Lafontaine, Boileau, and other distinguished men, 
though he incurred the animosity of many classes 
of society by the ridicule which he heaped on their 
weaknesses and their pretensions, the more that 

#in his satires his characters are rather abstract 
types of men than concrete individualities; his 
principal pieces are, “Les Précieuses Ridicules,’’ 
“L’Ecole des Femmes,” “Le ‘Tartuffe,” ‘‘ Le 
Misanthrope,” ‘‘ George Dandin,” ‘‘ L’Avare,” “ Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,”’ “ Les Fcgirberies de 
Scapin,” ‘* Un Médecin malgré Lui, ” “Les Femmes 
Savantes,”’ and ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire ”: though 
seriously ill, he took part in the performance of this 
last, but the effort was too much for him, and he 
died that night; from the grudge which the priests 
bore him for his satires on them he was buried 
without a religious service (1622-1673). 

MOLINA, LUIS, a Spanish Jesuit and theologian, 
author of a theory called Molinism, which resolves 
the doctrine of predestination into a mere fore- 
knowledge of those who, would accept and those 
who would reject the ghace of God in salvation 
(1536-1600).” 

MOLINOS, MIGUEL DE, a Spanish theologian, born 
in Saragossa: published a book called the “* Spiritual 
Guide,’’ which, as containing the germ of Quietism, 
was condemned by the Inquisition, and its author 
sentenced to imprisonment for life (1640-1697). 

MOLLAH, a judge of the highest rank among the 
Turks on matters of law, both civil and sacred. 

MOLLWITZ, a village in Silesia, 20 m. SE. of Breslau, 
where Frederick the Great defeated the Austrians, 
1741 

M OLOCH, or MOLECH, the chief god of the Am- 
monites, the worship of whom, which prevailed 
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have been the worship of fire, 
through which the innocent well as the guilty 
had often to pass for the hievement of the 
nohiest enterp which degenerated at length 

to selfish sacrifices of o hers for interests of one’s 
own, and into the substitution of the innocent for 
the guilty by way of atonement to the Deity. 

MOLTKE, HELMUTH JOHANNES LUDWIG VON, 
German general. A nephew of the following, he 
served in the Franco-Prussian War, and was chief 
of the general staff when the Great War broke out; 
on account of the failure to capture Paris he was 
superseded in Oct. 1914 (1848-1916). 

MOLTKE, HELMUTH KARL, COUNT VON, surnamed 
the Silent, great German field- marshal, born in 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin, of an* old family; was 
pre-eminent as a military strategist, aan and 
conducted the Prussian campaign against Austria 
in 1866, and the German campaign against France 
in 1870-1872; was in the service of Denmark before 
he entered the Prussian (1800-1891). 

MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, an archipelago of 
mountainous islands, mostly volcanic, between 
Celebes and NeW Guinea, is in two main groups; 
in the N. the largest island is Jilolo, but the most 
important Tidor and Ternate, which export spices, 
tortoise-shell, and bees-wax; in the S. Buru and 
Ceram are largest, most important being Amboyna, 
from which come cloves; the people are civilised 
Malays ; the islands are equatorial, tempered by sea- 
breezes, and healthy; discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1521, they have been in Dutch possession since 
1607, except when held by Britain 1810-1814. 

MOLYBDENUM, a rare white metal, first isolated by 
Hjelm in 1782; enters into the composition of 
certain steel alloys. 

MOMBASA, capital of British East Africa, on a rocky 
islet, close inshore, 50 m. N. of Pemba; was ceded 
with a tract of country six times the size of the 
British Isles, and rich in gold, copper, plumbago, 
and india-rubber, to the British East African Com- 
pany by the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1888, since when 
it has been rebuilt, and the harbour, one of the best 
and healthiest on the coast, made a naval coaling- 
station and headquarters; it is a port of call for 
Kast and South African liners. 

MOMMSEN, THEODOR, historian, born in Schleswig, 
a man of immense historical knowledge ; ; his greatest 
work the ‘*“ History of Rome’’; was professor of 
Ancient History at Berlin; his forte was his learning 
rather than his critical capacity (1817-1903). 

MOMUS, the god of raillery, the son of Night, a kind 
of ancient Mephistopheles (q.v.). 

MONACHISM, or MONASTICISM, is an institution in 
which individuals devote themselves, apart from 
others, to the cultivation of spiritual contemplation 
and religious duties, and which has constituted a 
marked feature in pre-Christian Jewish asceticism, 
and in Buddhism as well as in Christianity ; in the 
Church it developed from the practice of living in 
solitude in the 2nd century, and received its distinc- 
tive note when the vow of obedience to a superior 
was added to the hermit’s personal vows of poverty 
and chastity ; the movement of St. Benedict in the 
6th century stamped its permanent form on Western 
Monasticism, and that of St. Francis in the 12th 
gave it a more comprehensive range, entrusting the 
care of the poor, the sick, the ignorant, &c., to the 
hitherto self-centred monks and nuns; during 
the Middle Ages the monasteries were centres of 
learning, and their work in copying and preserving 
both sacred and secular literature has been invalu- 
able; English Monachism was swept away at the 
Reformation; in France at the Revolution; and 
later in Spain, Portugal, and Italy it was suppressed ; 

brotherhoods and sisterhoods have sprung up in the 
Protestant churches of Germany and England, but 
in all of them the vows taken are revocable. 

MONACO, a small principality some 8 sq. m. in area, 
9 m. EB. of Nice, on the Mediterranean shore, sur- 
rounded by French territory and under French 
protection ; has a mild, salubrious climate, and is a 
favourite winter resort. The capital, Monaco, is 


ally it appears to 


active simple elementary substances, 

of which in their combinations or combined activities 
constitutes in his regard the universe both spiritual | 
and physical; it denotes in biology an elementary 


organism. 

MONAGHAN, an inland county in the Irish Free State 
surrounded by Louth, Armagh, Tyrone, Forniiaaas 
Cavan, and Meath; is undulating, with many 

streams; grows flax and manufactures 


lakes and 
linen, and has limestone and slate quarries. 


the plurality — 


chief towns are Clones, and the county-town, — 


Monaghan, which has a produce market, 
MONBODDO, JAMES BURNETT 


fhe pe Bn ” and of “‘ Ancient Metaphysics’’; had 
original fancies on the origin of mankind a 
ee type, in which he anticipated Darwin (1714-— 

MONCREIFF, JAMES, LORD, eminent Scottish judge; 
was the author of ‘the Veto Act, which led to the 
Disruption of 1843 (1776-1851). 

MONCREIFF, SIR HENRY W., son of preceding, 
became a Free Church minister, and was Principal 
Clerk of the General Assembly of the Free Church ; 
an authority on Church law (1809-1885). 

MONCREIFF, JAMES, BARON, brother of preceding, 

bred for the Scottish bar; was rd Advocate of 
Scotland under four administrations ; was appoin 
Lord Justice-Clerk in 1860; was raised to the 
peerage in 1874 (1811-1895). 
OND, LUDWIG, distinguished technical chemist 
and inventor, born in Cassel, in Germany; was a 
pupil of Kolbe and Bunsen, and made important 
additions to chemical-industrial processes and 
products; with Sir John Brunner he started the 
alkali firm of Brunner, Mond & Co., afterwards 
merged in Imperial Chemicals, Ltd. (1839-1909). 

MOND GAS, a mixture of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide, and carbon monoxide, obtained by the 
action of air and steam on coal dust; it is used for 
gas engines (q.v.). 

MONET, CLAUDE, French artist. Born in 1840, son 
of a Paris merchant, he studied under Boudin at 
Havre in his boyhood, served for a time in the army, 
and then settled in Paris to paint (1840- ». 

MONGE, GASPARD, celebrated French mathematician, 
born in Beaune; one of the founders of the Poly- 
technic School in Paris (1746-1818). 

MONGOLS, a great Asiatic people having their original 
home on the plains E. of Lake Baikal, Siberia, who 
first rose into prominence under their ruler Genghis 
Khan in the 12th century; he, uniting the three 
branches of Mongols, commenced a career of con- 
quest which made him master of all Central Asia; 
his sons divided his empire, and pursued his con- 
quests; a Mongol emperor seized the throne of 
China in 1234, and from this branch sprang the 
great Kublai Khan, whose house ruled an immense 
territory, 1294-1368. Another section pushed west- 
wards as far as Moravia and Hungary, taking Pesth 
in 1241, and founded the immense empgre over 
which Tamerlane held sway. A third but later 
movement, springing from the ruins of these earlier 
empires, was that of Baber, who conquered India, 
and founded the Great Mogul line, 1519. Now 
Mongols are constituent elements in the populations 
of China, and Russian and Turkish Asia. 

MONICA, ST., the mother of St. Augustine, who 
became to him the symbol of “ the highest he knew 
on earth, bowing before a Higher in heaven.’’ 

MONISM, the name given to the principle of any 
system of philosophy which resolves the manifold 
of the universe into the evolution of some unity, in 
opposition to duetism (@.v.). 

MONK, GEORGE, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, general 
and admiral, was a Devonshire man, who spent his 
youth in the Dutc& wars, and returned to England 
just in time to side with Charles I. against the 
Parliament; after leading a regiment in Lreland, 
he was captured at Nantwich in 1644, and spent 
two years in the Tower; obtaining his release by 
changing sides, he won commendation from Crom- 
well at Dunbar in 1650, and was entrusted with the 


; in Dorsetshire, 1685, 
at Sedgemoor, taken prisoner, and executed (1649— 


5). 
UTHSHIRE, a west of England county lying 
N. of the Severn estuary, between Glamorgan and 
Gloucestershire; is low and flat in the S., but 
otherwise hilly, and is traversed by the Usk River; 
more than half the surface is under permanent 


pasture; the wealth of Monmouthshire consists of. 


coal and ironsfne; Monmouth, the county town, 

___ ig the centre of beautiful scenery, and has some fine 

buildings. : 
_MONOPHYSITES, a body of heretics who arose in 

the 5th century and maintained that the divine 
and human natures in Christ were united in one 
divine-human nature, so that He was neither 
wholly divine nor wholly human, but in part both. 
MONOPLANE, an aeroplane with only one set of 
wings. It was in this type of machine that Lind- 
bergh flew the Atlantic and that the highest speeds 
in the ppeatins Cup races were attained. See 

AVIATION 
ONOTHEISM, belief in the existence of one God, 

or the divine unity, or that the Divine Being, 

whether twofold, as in Dualism, or threefold, as in 

Trinitarianism, is in essence and in manifestation 

one. 

MONOTHELISM, a heresy which arose in the 7th 
century, in which it was maintained that, though 
in Christ there were two natures, there was but 
One Will, viz., the Divine. 

MONRO, ALEXANDER, founder of Edinburgh 
Medical School, born of Scottish parentage in 
London; studied there, and at Paris and Leyden, 
and was appointed lecturer on Anatomy by the 
Surgeons’ Company at Edinburgh in 1719; two 
years later he became professor, and in 1725 was 
admitted to the University; he was a principal 
promoter and early clinical lecturer in the Royal 
Infirmary, and continued his clinical work after 
Ttesigning his chair to his son Alexander; he wrote 
several medical works, and was a Fellow of the 

yiq Society ; he was called primus, to distinguish 
Tom his son and grandson, who were called 
respectively secundus and tertivus, and were professors 
of Anatomy in Edinburgh like himself (1697-1767). 

MONRO, SIR CHARLES CARMICHAEL, British 
general, who in 1914 took the 2nd division to France, 
being given command of the list army corps in 
1915, and later of the 3rd army; he succeeded Ian 
Hamilton at Gallipoli in 1915, was in France again 
in 1916, and was later sent to India (1860—1929). 

MONROE, JAMES, fifth American President, born in 
Virginia, of Scottish descent: left college to join 
Washington’s army; was wounded in the war, and, 
studying law, entered Congress jg 1783; he assisted 
in framing the Constitution, and sat in the Senate 
1790-1794; his diplomatic career in France was 
marked by the purchase of “Louisiana from that 
country in 1803; he was governor of Virginia thrice 
over, and Secretary of State till 1817 ; then followed 
two terms of the Presidency. which saw Florida 
acquired from Spain, 1819, the delimitation of 
the slave limit by the Missouri compromise, the 
recognition of the South American Republics, and 
the statement of the “‘ Monroe doctrine” (q.v.); 
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peer of Hainault, Belgiun, 
e, an tre. 


; the town was 

recaptured by the Canadians on Nov. 11, 1918, a 
few ay eee before the ‘‘ Cease Fire.” 

MONSOON origianiy denoted a periodical wind in the 
Indian Ocean, wHich blows from SW. from April to 
October, and from NE. from October to April; 
now denotes any wind connected with a continent 
regularly recurring with the seasons. 


MONSTRANCE, a transparent pyx on which the Host 


is exhibited on the altar to the people, or conveyed 

in public procession. 

BLANC, in the Graian Alps, on the French- 
Italian omtiee! the highest m@untain in Europe, 
15,782 ft., the upper half under perpetual snow; 
has 56 magnificent glaciers, including the Mer-de- 
Glace ; it was first climbed by Balmat and Paccard 
in 1786, and since then has been many times 
ascended. 

MONT CENIS, an Alpine peak (12,000 ft.) on the 
Savoy-Piedmont frontier and ghe adjacent pass, 
over which a road was constructed (1802-1810), and 
near which a railway tunnel was pierced (1857- 
1870) at a cost of £3,000,000. 


MONT DE PIETE, an institution to lend money to 
the poor at little or no interest, first established in 
the 15th century, a time when lending to the poor 
was as much a work of mercy as giving to them; a 
aes pawnbroking establishment, so called, in 

rance. 

MONTAGNARDS. See MOUNTAIN, THE. 

MONTAGU, RT. HON. EDWIN SAMUEL, British 
politician. From 1906 to 1922 he sat in the House 
of Commons, and from 1917 to 1922 he was Secretary 
for India, in which capacity he visited India and 
drew up a scheme of self-government (1879-1924), 

MONTAGU, LADY MARY WORTLEY, an English 
lady, born in Nottinghamshire, celebrated for her 
wit and beauty, and for her ‘* Letters on the Manners 
of the East ”’ (1689-1762). 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE, a sceptico-speculative 
thinker and moralist, born in the Chateau of 
» Montaigne, Périgord; an easy-going mortal, but a 
® keen observer of the ways and manners of other 
people, which some experience in travel gave him 
opportunities to do, as well as the study of the old 
classic Latin authors; his fame rests on his 
“‘ Essays,” in which he records his observations of 
mankind, but in which, from a decided @lescendental 
twist he had, he betrays a rather low idea of the 
morale of the race; the book, however, is a favourite 
with all observant people of education, and a 
translation of it by Florio is the one book we know 
for certain to have been in the library of Shakes- 
peare; bred as he was by his father’s arrangement 
among the common people, he always retained a 
friendly feeling towards his neighbours, and they 
cherished towards him feelings of very high regard ; 
he was a quiet, tolerant man, and his writings reveal 
a character which comrgands the respect of men 
who affect a much higher level of thinking than that 
occupied by himself (1533-1592). 

MONTALEMBERT, CHARLES, COMTE DE, a French 
politician, born in London, son of a French emigrant ; 
was associated with Lamennais and Lacordaire in 
the conduct of the Avenir, an Ultramontane Liberal 
organ, and spent his life in advocating the cause 
of a free, unfettered system of national education ; 
wrote the “‘ Monks of the West,” his chief work 
(1810-1870). 

MONTANA, a State of the American Union, in the 
NW.., lies along the Canadian border between Idaho 
and the Dakotas, with Wyoming on the 8.; has a 
mild climate, and a soil which, with irrigation, pro- 
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duces fine crops of grain and vegetables, Cattle- 
raising is profitable, but the chief industry is mining, 
in the Rocky Mountains, which occupy a fifth of the 
State. There gold, silver, copper, and lead abound. 
The Missouri and the Coluntia Rivers rise in 
Montana, and the Yellowstone traverses the whole 
State. The State was admitted to the Union in 
1889, with Helena as capial. 

MONTANISM, a heresy which arose in the 2nd century ; 
derived its name from an enthusiast in Phrygia 
named Montanus, who insisted on the permanency 
of the spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the primitive 
Church, and a return to the severe discipline of life 
and character prevailing in it. 

MONTCALM DE SAINT VERAN, LOUIS JOSEPH, 
MARQUIS DE, born near Nimes; entered the army 
early, and at forty-four was field-marshal and 
commander of the forces in Quebec against the 
English ; the capture of Forts Oswego and William 
Henry and the defence of Ticonderoga were followed 
by the loss of Louisburg and Fort Duquesne and 
the retreat on Quebec, where, surprised by Wolfe 
in 1759, he was totally defeated, and Canada lost 
to France; both generals fell (1712-1759). 


MONTE CARLO, a great gambling centre in Monaco, 
1m. NE. of the gapital; visited by 400,000 persons 
annually. The Casino is held by a company, and 
stands on ground leased from the prince. 


MONTEFIORE, SIR MOSES, a philanthropic Jewish 
banker, born in Leghorn; a friend to the emancipa- 
tion not only of the oppressed among his own race, 
but of the slaves in all lands; lived to a great age 
(1784-1885). ‘ 

MONTEGUT, EMILE, French critic, born in Limoges ; 
is noted for books of-travel, studies in French and 
English literature, and for translations of Shake- 
speare, Macaulay’s ‘“‘ History,” and Emerson’s 
** Essays ” (1825-1895). 

MONTENEGRO, a former Balkan State, less than half 
the size of Wales, lying in a wild, mountainous region 
between Herzegovina and Albania, and touching 
the Adriatic Sea with its SW. corner; now a part of 
Jugo-Slavia, its king, Nicholas I., having been 
deposed in 1918 and the people deciding to throw 
in their lot with the newly,formed kingdom. Monte- 
negro fought on the side of the Allies in the Great 
War, and was conquered by Austria. 

MONTESPAN, MARQUISE DE, mistress of Louis 
XIV.; a woman noted for her wit and beauty; 
bore the king eight children; was supplanted by 
Madame de Maintenon (g.v.); passed her last days 
in religious retirement (1641-1707). 

MONTESQUIEU, BARON DE, illustrious French 
publicist, born in the Chateau. La Bréde, near 
Bordeaux ; his greatest work, and an able, “‘ Esprit 
des Lois,” though rated in “ Sartor” as at bess 
the work of ‘*‘ a clever infant spelling letters from a 
hieroglyphic prophetic book, the lexicon of which 
lies in eternity, in heaven”; was author of an 
able work ‘‘ On the Causes of the Grandeur of the 
Romans aad their Declension ’’ (1689-1755). 

MONTEVIDEO, on the N. shore of the Rio de la Plata, 
130 m. EB. of Buenos Aires; is the capital of 
Uruguay; a well-built town, with a cathedral, 
university, school of arts, and museum. The chief 
industries are beef-salting and shipping, though 
there is practically no harbour. Nearly half the 
population are foreigners. 

MONTEZ, LOLA, an adventuress of Spanish descent, 
born in Limerick, her real name being Maria Gilbert ; 
contracted a number of marriages, which were 
broken off one after another; took to the stage; 
attracted the attention of King Louis of Bavaria, 
who made her a countess; left Europe on political 
trouble arising, and settled in United States, where 
she took to lecturing, and ended in trying to reclaim 
fallen women (1818-1861). 

MONTEZUMA IL., the last of the Mexican emperors , 
submitted to Cortez when he landed; died in 1520 
of a wound he received as he pleaded with his 
subjects to submit to the conqueror, aggravated by 
wrief over the failure of his efforts to bring about a 
reconciliation. 

MONTFORT, SIMON DBE, son of a French count ; 
came to England in 1230, where he inherited from 
his grandmother the earldom of Leicester ; attached 


MONTGOLFIER BROTHERS, inventors of the balloon, 


Joseph (1740-1810), and Etienne (1745-1799). 
ONTGO ALEXANDER, 


MONTMORENCY, 


indecisive, and appeal being made to the arbitration 
of Louis the Good, Simon, dissatisfied with his 


England for a year (1264-1265); he sketched a 
constitution for the country, and summoned the 
most representative parliament that had yet met, 
but as he aimed at the welfare not of the barons 
only, but the common people as well, the barons 
began to distrust him: Prince Edward, having 
escaped from captivity, joined them, and ov 

Sine at Evesham, where he was slain (circ. 1206- 

° © 


who made their first ascent in Paris in 1783 in 
‘their paper dome, filled with smoke of burnt 
wood, amid the shouts of congregated men”; 


Scottish poet, born, 


Eglinton family; wrote sonnets and some sh 

poems, but his best-known piece is an allegorical — 

poem, ‘‘The Cherry and the Slae” (circ. 1540- 
. 


1605). ‘ 
MONTGOMERY, COMTE DE, a French Imight of — 


Scottish descent, captain of the Scottish Guard 
under Henry II. of France; having in 1559 mortally 
wounded the king in a tourney, he fied to England, 
but returned to fight in the ranks of the Huguenots, 
and, having had to surrender, he was taken to Paris 
and beheaded, in violation of the terms of surrender, 
which assured him of his life (1530-1574). 


MONTGOMERY, JAMES, poet and hymn-writer, born 


in Irvine, son of a Moravian minister; studied for 
the same profession, but was not licensed; after 
some years of various occupations he started 
journalism, and eventually produced a journal of 
his own, Sheffield Iris, 1794-1825; he was twice 
fined and imprisoned for seditious publications, but 
became a Conservative in 1832, a pensioner 1835, and 
died at Sheffield; of his poetry most is forgotten, 
but ‘‘ For ever with the Lord’’ and some dozen 
other hymns are still remembered (1771-1854). 


MONTGOMERY, ROBERT, author of “ The Omni- 


presence of Deity’’ and “ Satan,’’ born in Bath, 
son of a clown; passed undistinguished through 
Oxford, and was minister of Percy Street Chapel, 
London; all his many works are forgotten save 
emer te. — live in Macaulay’s famous review 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a North Wales inland county, 


surrounded by Merioneth, Cardigan, Radnor, 
Salop, and Denbigh; is chiefly a stretch of mountain 
pasture land, which attains to 2500 ft. at Plinlimmon, 
and in which the Severn rises; but in the E. are 
well wooded and fertile valleys. There are lead 
and zinc mines and slate and limestone arries. 
There is some flannel manufacture at Newtown. 
The county town is Montgomery. 


MONTHOLON, COMTE DE, French general, born in 


Paris, served under Napoleon, accompanied him to 
St. Helena, and left ‘‘ Memoirs’ (1782-1853). 
ANNE, DE, marshal and 
constable of France, born of an old _ illustrious 
family ; served in arms under Francis I.; was 
associated with Condé against the Huguenots, and 
was mortally wounded at St. Denis fighting against 
them (1493-1567). : 


MONTMORENCY, HENRI, SECOND DUC DE, born in 


Chantilly ; ~— uished himself in arms under 

Louis XIII., but, provoked along with~ Gaston, 

Duke of Orleans, into rebellion, he was taken 

prisoner and beteaded, notwithstanding inter- 

cessions from high quarters on his behalf for the 

ao wot = shown in defence of the Catholic faith 
5-1632). 


MONTPELIER, capital of Vermont, 250 m. N. of | 


New York and 120 m. NW. of Portland, Maine, | 
is on the Onion River, and has some mills and 
tanneries. 

i” 


seaport of Forfar- 
shire, 35 m. 8S. of Aberdeen, stands on a tongue of 
e sea and a basin which is almost 


SE, an ancient burgh and 


dry at low ter; carries on timber trade with 
Baltic and Canadian ports, and spins flax, makes 
ropes and canvas. 

SE, JAMES GRAHAM, MARQUIS OF, born 
in Old Montrose, and educated at St. Andrews; 
travelled in Italy, France, and the Netherlands; 
returning in 1637, he joined the Covenanters, and 
we find him at Aberdeen, Stonehaven, and across 
the English border supporting the Covenant by 
force of arms; suspected of treachery to the cause, 
he was imprisoned for a year, 1641-1642, in Edin- 
burgh Castle, whereupon he joined the side of the 
king; in 1644-1645 he did splendid service for 
Charles in Scotland, defeating the Covenanters near 
Aberdeen, at Inverlochy and Kilsyth; but routed 
by Leslie at Philiphaugh he lost the royal con- 
fidence, and next year withdrew to Norway; an 
unsuccessful invasion in the Stuart cause in 1650 
ended in his defeat at Invercarron, capture, and 
execution. ‘‘ The Great Marquis,” as he is called, 
was a soldier of genius, and a man of taste, learning, 
clemency, and courage (1612-1650). 


MONTSERRAT, was discovered by Columbus in 1493 


and named by him after a mountain in Spain which 
he fancied it resembled. The English colonised it 
in 1632 and the French took it in 1664, to return 
it to England in 1668. In 1782 it capitulated to 
the French, and became British again in 1784. 
The area is 32sq.m. The climate is healthy and 
the scenery beautiful ; Montserrat is the Montpellier 
of the West Indies. 


MONTYON PRIZES, four prizes in the gift of the 


French Academy, so named from their founder, 
Bar@ de Montyon (1733-1820), and awarded 
annually for (1) improvements in medicine and 
surgery; (2) improvements tending to. health in 
some mechanical process; (3) acts of disinterested 
goodness ; (4) literary works conducive to morality ; 
the last two are usually divided among several 
recipients. 
MOODY, DWIGHT LYMAN, evangelist, born in 
Massachusetts ; settled in Chicago, where he began 
his career as an evangelist, associated with Ira D. 
Sankey : visited Great Britain in 1873 and 1883, and 
produced a widespread impression, especially on the 
first visit (1837-1899). 
OON, the satellite of the eart@, from which it is 
distant 238,800 m., and which revolves round it 
in 274 days, taking the same time to rotate on its 
Own axis, so that it present@always the same side 
to us; is a dark body, and shines by reflection of 
the sun’s light, its diameter 2165 m.; it has a 
rugged surface of mountains and valleys without 
verdure ; has no water, no atmosphere, and conse- 
quently no life. 
MOON, MOUNTAINS OF THE, a range of mountains 


MORAVIA 


century (1853- ). 
RE. JOHN, M.D., author and novelist, born in 


“Stirling, studied medicine in Glasgow, and practised 


there, in Holland, Paris, and London ; he published 
books on the countries of Europe which he visited, 
an essay on the French Revolution, and among 
several novels on@ of some note, “* Zeluco ” (1789) ; 
he died at Richmond (1729-1802). 


MOORE, SIR JOHN, general, eldest son of above, 


born in Glasgow; served in Corsica, the West 
Indies, Ireland, Holland, Egypt, Sicily, and Sweden ; 
his famous and last expedition was to Spain in 
1808, when with 10,000 men he was sent to co-operate 
in expelling the French; Spanish apathy and other 
causes weakened his hands, and in December he 
found himself with 25,000 men at Astorga, a French 
force of 70,000 advancing against him; retreat 
was necessary, but disastrous; he was overtaken 
by Soult at Corufia in the act of embarking; the 
victory lay with the English, but Moore was killed 
(1761-1809). 


MOORE, THOMAS, the Bard of Erin, born in Dublin, 


the son of a grocer, studied et Trinity College ; 
went to London with a translation of ‘‘ Anacreon, 
which gained him favour and a valuable appoint- 
ment in the Bermudas in 1803; fought a duel with 
Jeffrey in 1806, began his ‘Irish Melodies in 
1807, and published ‘‘ The Twopenny Postbag 
in 1812; in 1817 appeared “Lalla Rookh,” a 
collection of Oriental tales. and in 1818 a satiric 
piece, ‘‘ The Fudge Family,”’ and he published a Life 
of Byron in 1830; Moore’s songs were written to 
Trish airs, and they contributed much to ensure 
Catholic emancipation (1779-1852). 


MOORS, a general term for tribes in North Africa 


descended from Arab and Berber stock; they were 
Christians for several centuries, but on their con- 
quest by Arabs in 647 embraced Mohammedanism ; 
the town Moors do not endure before European 
settlers, but the nomad tribes show more vitality ; 
Moorish peoples seized and settled in Spain early 
in the 8th century, and, introducing a civilisation 
further advanced than that in Europe generally 
with respect to science, art, and industry alike, 
maintained a strong rule till the 11th century; 
then the Spaniards gradually recovered the penin- 
sula; Toledo was taken in 1085, Saragossa in 1118, 
Valencia in 1238, Seville in 1248, Murcia in 1260, 
and Granada in 1492; Turkish successes in the 
East came too late to save the Moors, and the last 
were banished from the country in 1609. 


MORAINES, the debris deposited by a glacier, con- 


sisting of the fragments of rock which it has eroded ; 
lateral moraines are those found at the edges of the 
glacier, terminal those deposited at the end, and 
medial those formed from the lateral moraines when 
two glaciers unite. 


MORALITIES, didactic dramas, following in order 


of time the miracle plays and mysteries, in which 
the places of saints and Biblical personages in them 
were taken by characters representing different 
virtues and vices, and the story was of an allegorical 
nature; becoming popular about the end of the 
14th century, they were the immediate precursors 
of the secular drama. : . 

, a territory now in Czechoslovakia, lying 
between the Moravian and the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, with Silesia on the N., Hungary on the P., 
Lower Austria on the S., and Bohemia on the W.; 
is mountainous, with lofty plains in the S., and is 
watered by the March, a tributary of the Danube: 
the valleys and plains are fertile; grain, beetreot, 
flax, hemp, and vines are grown; cattle and poultry 
rearing and bee-keeping occupy the peasantry; 
sugar, textiles, and tobacco are the chief manu- 


MORAVIANS 


{ron mines, hhite 
erap. 


co 
Bohemia terminating in 184%; 
are two-thirds Slavs and one-third German, and are 
mostly Roman Catholic. 

MORAVIANS, a sect of Frotestant Christians who, 
followers of John Huss, formed themselves into a 
separate community in Bohemia in 1467 on the 
model of the primitive Church, in which the members 
regarded each other as brethren, and were hence 
called the United Brethren; like other heretics 
they suffered much persecution at the hands of the 
orthodox Church; they are known also as Herrn- 


huters. 

MORAY, JAMES STUART, EARL OF, illegitimate 
son of James V. of Scotland,.and so half-brother 
of Mary, Queen of Scots; was from 1556 the leader 
of the Reformation party, and on Mary’s arrival 
in her kingdom in 1561 became her chief adviser; 
on her marriage with Darnley he made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to raise a Protestant rebellion, and 
had to escape to England, 1565, and after a visit to 
Edinburgh, when he connived at Rizzio’s murder, 
to France in 1467; he was almost immediately 
recalled by the ‘nobles, who had imprisoned Mary 
in Lochleven, and appointed regent; next year 
he defeated at Langside the forces which, on her 
escape, had rallied round her, and in the subsequent 
management of the kingdom secured both civil 
and ecclesiastical peace, and earned the title of 
“the Good Regent’; he was shot by a partisan 
of the queen, James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
when riding through Linlithgow (1531-1570). 

MORDANTS, substances used in the dyeing industry 
to make the dye-cling to the fabric. 

MORE, HANNAH, English~ authoress, born near 
Bristol; wrote dramas, a novel entitled ‘‘ Coelebs 
in Search of a Wife,” and a tract, ‘‘ The Shepherd 
of Salisbury Plain ” (1745-1833). 

MORE, Y, a Platonist, born in Grantham, a 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, and author 
of a poem, “‘ Song of the Soul”; he was a mystic 
who exercised a great influence among the young 
men of Cambridge (1614-1687). 

MORE, SIR THOMAS, Chancellor of England, born 
in London; was the lifelong friend of Erasmus, 
and the author of “‘ Utopia,” an imaginary common- 
wealth; succeeded Wolsey as Chancellor, but 
resigned the seals of office because he could not 
sanction the king’s action in the matter of the 
divorce, and was committed to the Tower for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, whence 
after 12 months he was brought to trial and sentenced 
to be beheaded ; he ascended the scaffold, and laid 
his head on the block in the spirit of a philosopher * 
was one of the wisest and best of men (1478-1535). 

MOREA is the modern name of the ancient Pelo- 
ponnesus, that remarkable peninsula, larger than 
Wales, which constitutes the southern half of 
Greece, an@ is joined to the mainland by the Isthmus 
of Corinth, less than 4 m. broad. 

MOREAU, JEAN VICTOR, French general, born in 
Morlaix ; served with distinction under the Republic 
and the Empire; was suspected of plotting against 
the latter with George Cadoudal, and banished on 
conviction; went to America, but, returning to 
Europe, joined the ranks of the Russians against 
his country, and was mortally wounded by a cannon 
ball at Dresden (1761-1813). 

MORGAN, SIR HENRY, buccaneer and colonial 
governor; born in Glamg@rgan; a leader among the 
buccaneers of the West Indies, he ravaged Cuba 
and the Central American mainland, sacking 
Panama, 1670; was knighted by Charles II. and 
made lieutenant-governor of Jamaica (1635-1688). 

MORGAN, JOHN PIERPOINT, American financier. 
Wealthy by birth, he took early to finance and came 
to London as agent for an American company ; he 
founded the firm named after him, carried through 
large industrial deals, including the establishment 
® the U.S. Steel Corporation, and was a generous 
patron of art and learning (1887-1913). 

MORGAN, WILLIAM DB, novelist; born in London ; 
was associated with Burne-Jones and Rossetti 
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MORMONISM 
in the Pre-Raphaelite movement ; 
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length and le wi 
those of Dickens and Thackeray jee fy 
MORGANATIC MARRIAGE, a union permitted to 


German princes, who, forbidden to marry ept 
with one of equal rank, may ally themselves wi 
women of inferior status, children being 
legitimate, but not eligible for the succession; the 
marriages of British princes contracted before the 
age of 25 without consent of the sovereign, or after 
that age without consent of Parliament, are of a 
morganatic nature. 

MORGARTEN, a mountain slope in the canton of 
Zug, Switzerland, where 1400 Swiss, on Noy. 15 
1315, in assertion of their independence, defeated 
an Austrian army of 15,000. 

MORGHEN, RAPHAEL SANZIO CAVALIERE, en- 
graver, born in Naples of German parentage; 
studied in Rome, and by genius and industsy became 
one of the foremost engravers; his works include 
engravings of Raphael’s ‘“ Transfiguration,” 


‘Last Supper,’”’ his masterpiece (1758-1833). 

MORGUE, a house in which bodies found dead are 
placed for identification. 

MORISONIANISM, the principles of the Evangelical 
Union, a Scottish denomination founded by the 
Rev. James Morison of Kilmarnock on his expulsion 
from the United Secession Church in 1843, and 
malted with the Scottish Congreéational Union ift 
1897 ; 


the — 
result of 16 years’ labour, and Leonardo da Vinci's — 


? 


differed from the older Presbyterianism in — 


affirming the freedom of the human will to accept § 


or reject salvation, and the universal scope of the 
offer of salvation as made by God to all men; in 
polity the Morisonians observed a modified in- 
dependence. 

MORLAND, GEORGE, painter, born in London; 
specialised in country life and animal subjects, of 
which his “‘ Inside of a Stable”’ is in the National 
Gallery, while others, such as ‘‘ The Gypsies,’’ have 
become popular as engravings (1763-1805). 
ORLEY, EDWARD WILLIAMS, American chemist; 
professor at the Western University, U.S.A.; 
carried out accurate determinations of the densities 
of hydrogen and oxygen (1838-1923). 

MORLEY, HENRY, man of letters; born in London; 
assisted Dickens on Housenold Words and Ali the 
Year Round; edited the Examiner; wrote several 
biographies, ‘‘ English Writers” (1864), ““A First 
Sketch of English Literature ’’ (1873), edited Morley’s 
Universal Library (1822-1894). 

MORLEY, JOHN DERRY, VISCOUNT, author, journa- 
list, and politician. Born in Blackburn, Lancs., he 
took early to journalism in London, published a 
“Life of Burke” in 1867, and became editor of 
the Fortnightly Review the same year; later he 
edited the Morning Star and the Pali Mall Gazette. 
Among his other works were lives of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and Cobden, and the “* English 
Men of Letters’’ series. As an editor he exerted 
considerable influence on politics; in 1883 he 
entered Parliament, became Secretary for Ireland, 
and was a member of all the Liberal Cabigets till 
1914, when he retired. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1908 (1838-1928). i 

MORMON, BOOK OF, a book which in 1827 fell into 
the hands of Joseph Smith, the son of a farmer, 
alleged by him to have been written by a Hebrew 
prophet who emigrated to America 600 years before 
Christ, and to have been recorded by him as a direct 
revelation to himself from heaven, by means of 
which the interrupted communication between 
heaven and earth was to be restored. 

MORMONISM, the creed of the Mormons, or Latter- 
day Saints, as they are called, who have settlements 
of their own in the valley of the Salt Lake, generally 
called Utah, U.S.; they conceive, according to 
Hepworth Dixon, of God as a flesh and blood man, 
of man as of the ditine substance, as existing from, 
and to exist to, all eternity, and without inherited 
sin, of the earth as only one of many inhabited 
worlds, of the spirit world as consisting of beings 
awaiting incarnation, of polygamy as of divine 
ordination and the relationship eternal, and of 
their social system as the kingdom of God on earth. 
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MORNY 415 MOSQUITO 
French tician, born in Paris; Missionary Society in 1807; in 1814 he published 
a ee tae a version of the oa Sentaniemi, aad te 
. 1851, and was President of the Corps 1819 of the Old : in 1823 his great 
was ed to have been the son of Chinese Dictionary was published at the expense 
. tly Louis Napoleon’s of the East Indig Company ; ret’ to land 
brother (1811-1865). in 1824, he went out again 10 years later as inter- 
aD empire under French and Spanish preter to Lord Napier, and died at Canton (1782- 


of the er is poor pasture land ; 

Mountains stretch from SW. to NE., but there are 

some expanses of level, fertile country; on the 

seaboard the climate is delightful, with abundance 
of rain in the season; among the mountains 
extremes prevail; south of the Atlas it is hot and 
almost rainless; the mineral wealth is probably 
great ;, gold, silver, copper, and iron are known to 
be pleftiful, but bad government hinders develop- 
ment; the exports are maize, pulse, oil, wool, 
fruit, and cattle; cloth, tea, coffee, and hardware 
are imported; the chief industries are the making 
of leather, “ Fez” caps, carpets, and the breeding 
of horses; government is extremely despotic and 
corrupt, and authority over many of the tribes is 
merely nominal; there is no education; the religion 
is Mohammedanism, and slavery prevails; there 
are no roads, and the country is imperfectly known ; 
and postal service are in 
European hands; the country was taken from the 
Romans by the Arabs in the 7th century, and has 
ever since been in their hands, but Berbers, 
Spaniards, Moors, Jews, and negroes also go to 
make up the population. Throughout this century 
there has been constant friction between France 
and Spain and the tribes struggling for independence 
under various leaders, of whom Abd-el-Krim (g.v.) 
proved the most successful. The chief towns are 
Fez, in the N., a sacred Moslem city, squalid and 
dirty, but with good European trade, and a depdt 
for the caravans from the interior; and Morocco, 
in the §S., near the Tensift River, 240 m. SW. of 
Fez, well situated for local and transit trade, but a 
dilapidated city. 

MOROCCO, a fine-grained leather of the skin of a goat 
or sheep, first prepared in Morocco. 

MORPHEUS (i.e. the Moulder), the god of dreams, 
the son of Night and Sleep. 

MORP the colourless crystalline alkaloid which, 
with narcotine, is the narcotic principle in opium 
and laudanum. 

MORPHOLOGY, the branch of biology which deals 
with the structure of plants and animals. 

MORRIS-DANCE, a rustic merrymaking common in 

England after 1350, and still extant; is of disputed 
origin; the chief characters, Maid Marian, Robin 
Hood, the hobby-horse, and the fool, execute 
fantastic movements and jingle bells fastened to 
their feet and dress. 
ORRIS, WILLIAM, poet, art-worker, and Socialist, 
born in Walthamstow, near London, son and heir 
of a wealthy merchant; studied at Oxford, where 
he ®ecame the lifelong bosom friend of Burne- 
Jones; of an artistic temperament, he devoted his 
working hours to decorative art, in particular design- 
ing wall-papers; produced in 1858 ‘‘ The Defence 
of Guenevere and other Poems,” in 1867 “ The 
Life and Death of Jason,” and from 1868 to 1870 
his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise’’; among 
other works he translated the ‘“‘ Aneid”’ and the 
“ Odyssey,’” and gave a splendid rendering of some 
of the Norse legends (1834-1896). 

MORRIS, SIR WILLIAM, British industrialist. 
Educated at a village school at Cowley, Oxford- 
shire, he began his career as a cycle repairer, experi- 
mented with motor-cars, and®built up a massive 
manufacturing concern with works at Cowley, 
which became the biggest itish car factory, the 
products of which succeeded in capturing the cheap 
ear Tmarket from Henry Ford (q.v.) of America 


(1885-— h 

MORRISON, ROBERT, first missionary to China, and 
Chinese scholar, born of Scottish parentage in 
Morpeth; entered the Independent ministry, and 
was sent to Macao and Canton by the London 


ORSE, SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE, inventor, born 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, graduated at Yale 
in 1810 and adopted art as a profession; he gained 
some distinction as a sculptor, and in 1835 was 
appointed professor of ign in New York; 
electrical studies were his hobby; between 1832 
and 1837 he worked out the idea of an electric 
telegraph—simultaneously conceived Wheat- 
stone in England—and in 1848 Congress granted 
funds for an experimental line between Washington 
and Baltimore; honour and fortune crowded on 
him, his invention was adopted all over the world, 
and he received an international grant of £16,000; 
he died in New York (1791-1872). 

MORTGAGE, a deed conveying property to a creditor 
as security for the payment of a debt, the person to 
whom it is given being called the Mortgagee. 

MORTON, JAMES DOUGLAS, EARL OF, regent of 
Scotland; joined the Reforming party, was made 
Chancellor, took part in the murder of Rizzio, and 
was privy to the plot against Darnley, joined the 
confederacy of the nobles against Mary, fought 
against her at Langside, and became regent in 1572 ; 
became unpopular, was charged with being accessory 
to Darnley’s murder, and beheaded in 1581. 

MOSAYLIMA, a rival of Mohammed, posed as equally 
a prophet, and entitled to shafe with Mohammed 
the sovereignty of the world; two battles followed, 
in the second of which Mosaylima was killed, to the 
dispersion of his followers. 

MOSCHUS, a Greek pastoral poet, author of lyrics, 
7 have been translated by Andrew Lang; lived 

B.C. 

MOSCOW, on the River Moskva, in the centre of 
European Russia, 370 m. SE. of Leningrad; until 
1713 it was the capital of Russia, and it was made 
so again in 1918; it is a great industrial and com- 
mercial centre; its manufactures include textiles, 
leather, chemicals, and machinery; it does a great 
trade in grain, timber, metals from the Urals, and 
furs, hides, &c., from Asia; besides the great 
cathedral there are many churches, palaces, and 
museums, a university, library, picture-gallery, and 
observatory, and the enclosure called the Kremlin 
or citadel; thrice in the 18th century the city was 
devastated by fire, and again in 1812 to compel 
Napoleon to retire. 

MOSELEY, HENRY, British physicist; carried out a 

@ series of experiments in connection with atomic 
structure at Oxford in 1913-1914; his work led to 
the recognition of the importance of atomic numbers ; 
studied X-rays in their relations to the atom; 
Moseley showed signs of developing into one of the 
greatest scientists of the century; killed in action 
at Suvla Bay, Gallipoli, 1915 (1887-1915). 

MOSELLE, river, rising W. of the Vosges Mountains, 
flows NW. through Lorraine, then NE. to join the 
Rhine at Coblenz, 315 m. long, two-thirds of it 
navigable; it passes in its tortuous course Metz, 
Thionville, and Tréves. 

MOSES, the great Hebrew lawgiver, under whose 
leadership the Jews achieved their emancipation 
from the bondage of Egypt, and began to assert 
themselves as an independent people among the 
nations of the earth; in requiring of the people the 
fear of God and the olf%ervance of His command- 
ments, he laid the national life on a sure basis, and 
he was succeeded by a race of prophets who from 
age to age reminded the people that in regard or 
disregard for what he required of them depended 
their prosperity or their ruin as a nation, of which 
from their extreme obduracy they had again and 
again to be admonished. 

MOSHEIM, JOHANN LORENZ VON, a Protestant 
Church historian, born in Liibeck, was professog at 
Gottingen, his principal work a History of “the 
Church, written in Latin, and translated into 
English and other languages (1694-1755), 

MOSQUITO, an insect which bites the human body 


MOSS-TROOPERS 


and sucks the blood; native to tropical countries 
and, to a less extent, temperate regions; the 
mosquito plays a large part in the propagation of 
diseases such as malaria, the germs of which it 
ects Bs the b: blood stream. 
TROOPERS, marauders who formerly raided 
the moss-grown borderland of England and Scotland. 

MOSUL, a city in Iraq, and capital of the vilayet of 
the name, on the Tigris near the remains of Nineveh. 
It was held by Turkey throughout the Great War, 
and is chiefly important on account of its oil wells, 
in which Great Britain has a substantial interest. 

MOTHERWELL, WILLIA Scottish poet, born in 
Glasgow, educated in Edinburgh ; entered a 
lawyer’s Office in Paisley in 1811 and became Sheriff- 
Clerk Depute of Renfrewshire 1818; he was editor 
of the Paisley Advertiser in 1828, and of the Glasgow 
Courier in 1830; he wrote biographical notices of 
local poets, and edited ‘‘ Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern,” in 1827; but his own fame was estab- 
lished by “ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical,” 1832, 
the gem of the collection being ‘*‘ Jeanie Morison ” ; 
he died in Glasgow (1797-1835). 

MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP, historian and diplo- 
matist, born in Massachusetts; commenced his 
literary career as a novelist, but soon turned all his 
thoughts to the gtudy of history ; ; spent years in 
the study of Dutch history; wrote the “ History 
of the Dutch Republic,” which was published in 
1856, the “‘ History of the United Netherlands,” 
publishing the first part in 1860 and the second in 
1868, and the ‘‘ Life and Death of John Barne- 
velde ” in 1874; was appointed the United States 
minister at Vienna in 1861, and at St. James’s in 
1869; he ranks*high as a historian, being both 
faithful and graphic (1814-1877). 

MOTOR-CAR. Steam carriages ran on the streets of 
Paris before the end of the 18th century, while they 
first appeared in London in- 1803; these vehicles 
were not a practical proposition, and further 
experiment was discouraged by the law limiting the 
speed to 4 miles per hour; the modern motor-car 
dates from the invention of the petrol internal 
combustion engine by Daimler in 1884; further 
improvements in power and design were continuous 
from then onwards; in 1928 experiments were first 
made with motor vehicles having heavy-oil engines, 
similar in type to the Diesel engine (q.v.). 

MOUNTAIN, , the name given to the Jacobins, 
or the extreme democratic party, at the French 
Revolution, from their occupying the highest 
benches in the hall of the National Convention ; they 
included such men as Marat, Danton, Robespierre, 
and the men of the Reign of Terror. 

MOUNTAINS. The highest mountain is Mount 
Iiverest, 29,002 ft., in the Himalayas; in South 
America the highest is Illampu, 25,248 ft. ; iN 
North America the highest is McKinley, 20, 300 Io 
Mount Elburz in the Caucasus, which, owing to 
political changes, is sometimes in Europe and some- 
times in Asia, is 18,256 ft.; Mont Blanc in the 
Alps is 15,781 ft. The highest mountain in Scotland 
is Ben Nevhk, 4406 ft. ; Snowden in Wales is 3570 ft. ; 
Scafell in England is 3210 ft.;.and Cam Tual in 


Treland is 3414 ft. 
ROYAL CANADIAN 


MOUNTED POLICE. 
MOUNTED POLICE. 

MOVABLE FEASTS, festivals of the Church, the date 
of which varies with the date of Easter. 

MOZAMBIQUE, the general name for Portuguese 
East Africa, lies between Cape Delgado and Delagoa 
Bay on the mainland, opposite Madagascar; the 
Zambesi divides it into two; the coast is low and 
wet, inland are richly wooded plateaux; the soil 
is fertile, and minerals abound, but the government 
is bad, and industry does not develop ; 52 miles of 
railway connect Lorenzo Marques with the Trans- 
vaal; other chief towns are Quilimane, and the 
capital Mozambique, on an island. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS CHRYSOSTOM, 
eminent musical composer, born in Salzburg; was 
distinguished for his musical genius as a boy, and 
produced over 600 musical compositions, but his 
frincipal works were his operas, ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro,” “ Don Giovanni,” and “‘ The Magic Flute” 
his fate was an unhappy one; he suffered much 
from poverty and neglect ; the last piece he wrote 
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MULLER 
was a Requiem 


he felt, he as if 
he were writing for and he died at 
on oe evening of its rehearsal (1756-1791). 

MUCO 3 MEMBRANE. = delicate membrane 
Hines the cavities and the canals ofthe human body. 

MUDIE, CHARLES EDWARD, the founder of 
famous library which bears his name and which he 
started in 1842, thereby revolutionising the reading 
habits of the nation (1818-1890). 

MUEZZIN, an official, uaally blind, attaches to a 
Mohammedan mosque, W. the faithful 
to prayer with a chant from a minaret. 

MUFTI, a doctor and interpreter of Mohammedan 


law 

MUFTI, THE GRAND, is head of the Ulema, or in- 
terpreters of the Koran; holds his appointment 
from the Sultan, and exercises great influence at 
the Porte; legal advisers to local and general 
councils in the Turkish empire were also styled 


Mufti 

MUGGLETON, LODOWICK, founder of the® Muggle- 
tonians, a tailor who, with one Reeve, at the time of 
the Commonwealth, pretended to be the two wit- 
nesses of the Revelation and the last of God’s 
prophets, invested with power to save and to damn; 
individuals of the sect founded by him existed till 
the beginning of last century (1609-1698). 

MUIR, JOHN, a Sanskrit scholar, born in Glasgow; 
was in the Indian Civil Service ; was a man of liberal 
views, particularly in religion, and a patron of 
learning ; endowed the Chair of Sanskrit in Eding 
burgh University (1810-1882). 

MUIRHEAD, DAVID, Scottish artist. He started as 
an architect, and studied painting in Edinburgh 
and London ; made an A.R.A. in 1921, he has works 
in the principal galleries of Europe (1867-1930). 

MUKDEN, in Chinese Shing-king, the capital of 
Manchuria, on a-tributary of the Liao, in the 8. of 
the province; is a city of considerable commercial 
importance, and has good coal-mines in the neigh- 
bourhood; there are a great palace and numerous 
temples; Irish and Scottish Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic missions have a centre here; the Japanese 
invasion of 1894-1898 was directed towards it. 

MULL, large island in the NW. of Argyllshire, third 
of the Hebrides; is mountainous and picturesque, 
with greatly indented coast-line; the highest peak 
is Ben More, 3185 ft., the largest inlet Loch-na- 
Keal; the soil is best adapted for grazing. Tober- 
mory, in the N., is the only town. 

GEORGE, founder of the Orphan Homes 
near Bristol; born in Prussia; founded the Orphan 
Home, in 1836, on voluntary subscriptions, in 
answer to prayer, to the support one year of more 
than 2000 orphans (1805-1898). 

HERMAN, German politician. He edited 
from 1899 to 1906 a Socialist paper, then took to 
more active politics, and in 1914 was sent by 
German Socialists to confer with French workers 
on means of preventing the Great War, a mission in 
which he failed. In 1916 he became a member of 
the Reichstag, was appointed Foreign Secretary in 
1919, attended the Peace Conference and signed the 
Treaty of Versailles, and for a short time M& 1920 
was Chancellor (1876-— ys 

MULLER, JOHANNES, eminent German physiologist, 
born in Coblenz; professor at Berlin; ranks as the 
founder of modern physiology, and famed as author 
of a text-book on the science, entitled ‘‘ Handbuch 
der Physiologie des Menschen ’’ (1801-1858). 

MULLER, JOHANNES VON. celebrated historian, 
born in Schaffhausen, the ‘‘ History of Switzerland ” 
his principal work (1752-1809). 

MULLER, JULIUS, a German theologian, born in 
Brieg; professor at Halle; his great work, the 
“Christian Doctrine of Sin’ he collaborated on 
theological subjects with Neander and Nitzsch 
(1801-1878). 

MULLER, KARL OT#RIED, archeologist and philo- 
logist, born in Brieg, brother of the preceding ; was 
professor at Gottingen, and distinguished for his 
researches in Grecian antiquities and his endeavour 
to construe all that concerns the history and life 
of ancient Greece, including mythology, literature, 
and art (1797-1840). 


1 published in 1785 under ‘Manch- 

720-1797). 

f Saree. on the Isar, 440 m. 
Berlin ; a city of magnificent 
ets Ae palaces, public 

eee 8 ee eS Oe &e., are all on an 

elaborate scale, and adorned with works of art ; 
there are galleries of sculpture, and ancient and 
modern painting, a university, colleges, and 
libraries ; the industries include stained glass, litho- 
graphing, bell-founding, and scientific instrument- 
, and there are enormous _ breweries. 

Miinich has been a centre of artistic life and culture, 

, and associated with it are Cornelius, Kaulbach, and 

many famous names. 

#@MUNITIONS, WANISTRY OF, a war-time department 

of State, set up in 1915 and abolished in 1920. 

_ MUNNINGS, » British artist. Studying at 

| Norwich and Paris, he first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy at the age of 20, making turf and horse 
pictures his speciality; his ‘‘ Kpsom Downs’”’ is 
his best known work. During the Great War he 
served in France and painted a series of war pictures 
for the Canadian government. He was made an 

A.R.A. in 1919 and an R.A. in 1925 (1878- ). 

_ MUNSTER, capital of Westphalia, a medizval-looking 
town, 100 m. by rail N. of Cologne; has textile, 
paper, and printing industries; there is an old 
eathedral of 12th century, a town hall, castle, and 
16th-century wine-cellar; the place of the Catholic 
university has been taken by an academy with 
Catholic theological and philosophical faculties; 
here took place the Anabaptist movement of 1535; 
the bishops retained their secular jurisdiction till 1803. 

MUNZER, THOMAS, Anabaptist leader, born in 
Stolberg. and began to preach at Zwickau 1520; he 
came into collision both with the civil authorities 
and the Reformed Church; for several years he 
travelled through Bohemia and South Germany, 
and in 1525 settled at Muhlhausen; here his com- 
munistic doctrines obtained popularity and kindled 
an insurrection ; the rebels were routed at Franken- 
hausen, and Miinzer was executed (1489-1525). 

T, JOACHIM, king of Naples, born near Cahors, 
the son of an innkeeper ; entered the army, attracted 
the notice of Bonaparte, and became his aide-de- 
camp; distinguished himself in many engagements, 
received Bonaparte’s sister to wife. and was loaded 
wita honours on the establishment of the Empire, 
and for his services under it as a dashing cavalry 
officer was rewarded with the crown of Naples in 
1808, but to the last allied in arms with his brother- 
in-law ; he had to fight in the end on his own behalf 
in defence of his crown, and was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and shot (1767-1815). 

MURATORI, LUDOVICO ANTONIO, Italian antiquary 
and historian, born in Vignola, Modena; became 
librarian in Milan, 1695, and of the D’ Este library, 
Modena, in 1700, in which city he died; he edited 
the Italian chronicles of the 5th-16th centuries, 
with many essays and dissertations, and many 
other historical and antiquasfan works ; but his 
name is chiefly associated with the “‘ Muratorian 
Fragment,” which dates from the 2nd century, and 
contains a list of the then c#nonical scriptures, and 
which he published 1740 (1672-1750), 

MURCHISON, SIR RODERICK IMPEY, geologist, 
born in Ross-shire; entered the army and served 
in the Peninsular War, but retiring in 1816 gave 
himself to science; he explored many parts of 
Europe, predicted the discovery of gold in Australia, 


the chief oF Sn 4, (1792-1871), 
WHERE, sagt eer, born 


in 
Ayrshire ; a manager ye f the Soho Works ee 
Boulton a. Watt, where he distinguis himself 
by his inventive ingenuity, and a on his sug- 
gestion coal-gas was first employed for lighting 
purposes (1754-1839). 
, WILLIAM, Greek scholar, born in Caldwell, 
Ayrshire ; wrote a scholarly work, ‘‘ A Critical 
‘Account of the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece ” (1799-1860). 


MURGER, HENRY, French novelist and poet, born 


in Paris; is chiefly distinguished as the author of 
¢ Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,”’ from his own ex- 
periences, and instinct with pathos and humour, 
sadness his predominant tone; wrote lyrics as well 
as novels and stories, the chief ‘‘ La Chanson de 
Musette, ‘‘a tear,’’ says Gautier, ‘“‘ which has 
become a pear] of poetry”? (1822-1861). 


MURILLO, BARTHOLOME ESTBAN, a celebrated 


Spanish painter, born in Seville; his subjects were 
drawn partly from low life and partly from religious 
or scriptural themes, such as the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption of the Virgin, as well as 
“Moses Smiting the Rock,” the ‘“‘ Miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes,” &c.; died from a fall from a 
seabold while painting an altarepiece at Cadiz (1618-— 


1682). 
MURRAY, JOHN, London publisher, a _ successful 


business man; was on intimate terms with the 
celebrated men, such as Byron and Scott, whose works 


he published (1778-1843). 
MURRA 


Y, LINDLEY, grammarian, born in Penn- 
sylvania, of Quaker parents; having realised a 
competency in business came to England and 
settled near York, where he produced his “‘ Grammar 
of the English Language ” in 1795 (1745-1826). 


MURRAY, WILLIAM, Scottish actor, lessee of Edin- 


burgh theatre for 42 years; enjoyed the friendship 

of the Edinburgh literary celebrities of the time, 

a bite fr eee actor ; did Falstaff to perfection 
7 


MURRAY RIVER, the chief river of Australia, 1120 m. 


long, rises at the foot of Mount Kosciusko, in New 
South Wales, flows NW. between New South Wales 
and Victoria; receives the Lachlan and Darling 
on the right, and entering South Australia turns 
southward and reaches the sea at Encounter Bay. 


MURREN, a summer and winter resort in Switzerland 


at an altitude of 5385 ft. in the Bernese Oberland, 


MUSZUS, JOHN AUGUST, German author, born in 


Jena, famous as the author of German Volksmdrchen, 
three of which, ‘“‘ Dumb Love,” “ Libussa,” and 
** Melechsala,’’ were translated in the volumes of 
** German Romance ” by Thomas® Carlyle; he 
parodied Richardson’s ‘“‘ Sir Charles Grandison et 
and satirised Lavater’s ‘‘ Physiognomical Travels ’”’ 
(1735-1787). 


MUSCAT, capital of Oman, in Eastern Arabia, on the 


Gulf of Oman; is an ill-built, unhealthy city, but 
does an important transit trade between Arabia, 
Persia, India, and East Africa ; it was in Portuguese 
possession from 1508 to 1658, but has been inde- 
pendent since. 


MUSES, THE, daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyné, 


presided over the lib@al arts particularly, were 
nine in number, and dwelt with Apollo near Mount 
Parnassus, Pieria, and Helicon; Clio presided 
over history, Euterpé over music, Thalia over 
comedy, Melpomené over tragedy, Terpsichoré 
over choral dance and song, Erato over erotic 
poetry and elegy, Polyhymnia over lyric poetry, 
Urania over astronomy, and Calliopé over elo- 
quence and epic poetry. 


MUSPELHEIM. See NIFLHEIM. 
MUSSELBURGH, an old-fashioned Midlothian fishing 


town on the coast, 6 m. E. of Edinburgh, with golf 
links, and paper, nets, and tanning industries, and 
famous for Loretto school. 
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MUSSOLINI, BENITO, 


MUSSET 418 MYSTICISM 
noch ot meters the seizure of Corfu (q.v.), and the 

Prench rere feraure, bora tn in aris of good ante” ata an ee vere nic landing vents 
wayward and impulsi e following py attemp 
to no occupation, till his JFouth, ‘he w wakened taste were y Mussolini's ). 
for poetry, receiving a powerful ulus through | MUSTARD GAS, or dichlorethy]-sulphide, a poisonous 
contact with Victor Hugo, led him to embrace the | gas used in Great War; it is absorbed by the 
profession of letters; two volumes of poet ware skin, causing painful inflammation, which is often 
published before he achieved, in 1833, h fatal. 
signal success with the dramas “ Andre del Serta’! MUTATION, or sport. a slight variation in indi- 


in the same 
year began his famous liaison with George Sand 
(g.v.), involving him in the ill-fated expedition to 
Venice, whence he returned in the spring of 1834 
shattered in health and disillusioned; from one 
unhappy love intrigue he passed to another, seeking 
in vain a solace for his restless spirit, but reaping 
an experience which enriched his writings; ‘* Con- 
fessions d’un Enfant du Siécle’”’ appeared in 1836, 
and is a significant confession of bys life at this time ; 
two years later he was appointed librarian at the 
Home Office, and in 1847 his charming comedy, 
**Un Caprice,”” was received with enthusiasm ; 
1852 he was elected to the Academy, but his work 
was done, and already an ill-controlled indulgence 
in alcohol had fatally undermined his never robust 
strength; his writings, besides possessing the 
charm of an exguisite style, heightened by an 
undertone of true tenderness, are chiefly remark- 
able for the intense sincerity of feeling, albeit of a 
limited range, which animates them, and which 
finds its. highest expression in his four great lyrical 
pieces, ‘‘ Les Nuits’”’; his fine instinct for dramatic 
situation and gift of witty dialogue are manifest 
in the dramas alrgady mentioned, as also in many 
others; of his prose works, “Le Fils du Titien,” 
“Mademoiselle Mimi Pinson,” and the ‘“ Con- 
fessions’”’ are his best; he was a handsome man, 
with fascinating manners (1810-1857). 

Italian politician and Fascist 
dictator. Of humble origin, the son of a working 
man in Romagna province who was a militant 
Socialist, he worked with his hands, but also con- 
trived to obtain education, studying in Italy and 
Switzerland. All this time he was a passionate 
adherent of his father’s creed, and when quite a 
young man he was made editor of the principal 
Socialist organ, Avanti. The Great War completely 
shattered his faith in internationalism. He resigned 
his editorship and his membership of the Socialist 
party, and founded his own daily paper, Popolo 
d’Italia. In 1915 he went to the front as a corporal, 
and returned wounded to continue the fight in his 
paper. The failure of the official Italian Socialists 
to repudiate the spreading poison of Bolshevism 
was really the origin of the whole Fascist movement, 
but Mussolini’s new party was not strong enough 
to stem the tide until 1920, when the Bolshevists 
seized works and factories and Fascists began to 
take a strong line. In 1922 the Fascist Association 
in Naples decided that the time had come to seize 
power, the march on Rome followed, and, the king 
siding with the marchers, Mussolini was installed 
as premier and dictator. Suppressing the liberty 
of the Press and Parliament, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in restoring his country’s finances and 
industrial power. Disputes with Greece and France, 


lenses, 
MYRMIDONS, 


MYSORE, a native State, 


viduals of a species, aniak may ultimately give rise 
to a fresh species; the causes of mutations are 


obscure. 
MUTSU HITO, Mikado of Japan, ascended the throne 


in 1867, married in 1869; had one son, Prince 
Y to, who succeeded him, and three daughters ; 
his reign was marked by great refo , and especially 
the abolition of the feudal syste which till “till then 


ENZ, capital of Agamemnon’s kingdom, in the 
NE. of the Peloponnesus, was in very ancient days 
a great city, but never recovered from the ihvasion 
of the people of Argos in 468 B.o.; excavations point 
2 ite aivaitestion being more akin to Phenician 

an 


prevailed (1852-1912). 
MY. 


k 
MYCOLOGY, the branch of botany dealing with fungi. 
MYOPIA, or shortsightedness, the Rage aged to see 


distant objects distinctly owing to the eye i 
too long; this defect is rectified by the use of concave 


‘*ant-men,” so-called because Zeus 
was said to have peopled Thessajy, from which, 
originally they came, by transforming ants into 
men; they were the people of gina, whose warriors 
followed Achilles to the siege of Troy. 

half the size of England, 
embedded in the Madras Presidency, occupies a 
lofty, broken, but fertile tableland; the upper 
waters of the Kistna and Kaveri are used for irriga- 
tion purposes; betel-nut, coffee, cotton, rice, and 
silk are exported; cloth, wheat, and precious 
metals are imported; the climate is healthy and 
pleasant; under British government from 1831, it 
was restored to its prince in 1881, under British 
protection; the capital is Mysore, a prosperous, 
well-built town. 


MYSTAGOGUE, in Greece, was the priest who in- 


structed candidates and prepared them for initiation 
into the various religious mysteries ; in the Christian 
Church it denoted the catechist who prepared 
catechumens previous to their admission to the 
sacraments, 

STERIES, sacred rites and ceremonies of stated 
observance among the Greeks and Romans in con- 
nection with the worship of particular divinities, 
to which only the initiated were admitted, and in 
which, by associating together, they quickened and 
confirmed each other in their faith and hope, and 
in which it would seem they made solemn avowal 
of these; the name is also applied to the miracle 
plays (q.v.) of the Middle Ages. 


MYSTICISM, a state of mind and feeling induced by 


direct communion with the unseen, and by in- 
dulging in which the subject of it estranges himself 
more and more from those who live wholly in the 
outside world, so that he cannot communicat with 
them and they cannot understand him. 


veller and ex- 
1869-1874), the 


our feet, as zenith to that directly over our 


head. 

NADIR SHAH, king of Persia, born in Khorassan of 

low origin; began his career as a brigand; set 

himself at the head of 3000 brigands to deliver 

Persia from the yoke of the Afghans, and expelled 

them, rising be degrees to the sovereignty of Persia ; 

- made war on the Afghans, invaded Hindustan, and 

took and plundered Delhi, restoring its former 
dominion to the Persian monarchy ; became subject 
to suspicion of plots against him, had recourse to 

__ violence, and was assassinated (1688-1747). 

NZEVIUS, GNEIUS, one of the earliest Roman poets, 
born in Campania; wrote dramas, and an epic 
poem on the first Punic War, in which he had 
served; satirised the aristocracy, and was obliged 
to leave Rome, where he had spent thirty years of 
his life; died at Utica (265-204 B.o.). 

NAGARI, the name given to the characters in Sanskrit 
and Hindi alphabets. 

_NAGAS, in the Hindu mythology “ deified serpents,” 

| sons of Kadru, a personification of darkness; are 
represented as more or less invested with a human 
form, and endowed with knowledge, strength, and 
beauty ; live in the depths of the ocean, and their 
capital city exposes to the vision a display of the 
most dazzling riches. They are not always repre- 
sented as harmful; though armed with poison 
they possess the elixir of strength and immortality, 
and form the supports of the universe. They are a 
reflection of the belief that the deadly powers as 
well as the regenerative centre in one and the same 
deity, in his wisdom killing that he may make alive. 
— the name of a race of aborigines in North-East 

ia. 

NAGASAKI, one of the six treaty ports of Japan, on 
the NW. of the island Kiushiu; has a beautiful and 
extensive harbour, within which lies the island of 
Deshima ; manufactures ‘‘ egg-shell ’’ china, exports 
coal, tea, &c., and possesses an excellent dockyard ; 
American and English missions are carried on. 

NAGPUR, or NAGPORE, capital of the Central 
Provinces of British India, and of a district and 
division of the same name; an important railway 
terminus, 450 m. NE. of Bombay ; is noted for the 
manufacture of fine cloth, and carries on a brisk 
trade in wheat, salt, spices, &c. 

NAHUM, one of the minor prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment; appears to have been a contemporary of 
Isaiah, and to have prophesied after the destruction 
of Samaria and the defeat of Sennacherib before 
Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. His mission 
as a prophet was to console the people in the presence 
of the formidable power of Assyria, and to predict 
its downfall, and especially that of its capital city 
Nineveh, which was destroyel by the Medes and 
Babylonians in 606 B.c. His thought is forcible, his 
expression clear, and his diction pure, all three 
worthy of the classical age of Hebrew literature. 

NAIADS, nymphs of the fresh-water fountains and 
streams, and as such endowed with prophetic 
power, and associated with other deities in the 
sphere of nature gifted with the same power; are 
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MANEING ’ 
represented as lovely maidens in a nude or semi-nude 


AIRN, chief town of its county, prettily | 
ee, mee we, of te ey, poet eee 


Perthshire, third V | 

of that ilk, of Jacobite proclivities; known for her 
beauty as the EjJower of Strathearn; was married 
to the sixth Lord Nairne, whom she survived; 
wrote 78 songs, the most famous among them being 
“The Land o’ the Leal,” ‘‘ The Laird 0’ Cockpen,”’ 
“ Bonnie Charlie’s noo awa,” “‘ Caller Herrin’,” and 
“The Auld Hoose”’; died at Gask (1766-1845). 

NAIRNSHIRE, a northern county of Scotland, fronts 
the Moray Firth, wedged in between Elgin on the 
N. and Inverness on the W. and §S.; e surface 
rugged and mountainous in tife S. and H., slopes 
towards the Firth, and is traversed by the rivers 
Nairn and Findhorn; Loch Loy is the largest of 
several small lochs; scarcely one-fifth of the soil 
is devoted to the raising of cereals, but more atten- 
tion is given to stock-raising ; Cawdor and Auldearn 
are places in it of historic and antiquarian interest. 

NAIROBI, the capital of Kenya @olony, British Hast 
Africa; an important station on the Uganda 
railway. 

NAIRS, Hindus of high caste, claiming to rank next 
the Brahmans, who lived on the Malabar coast of 
India; among them polyandry prevailed, and the 
royal power descended through the female line. 

NAMAQUAS, a warlike but pastoral people of South 
Africa; one of the principal branches of the 
Hottentot race, and inhabiting Great Namaqualand. 

NAMUR, capital of a province of the same name 
in Belgium, is situated at the junction of the Meuse 
and the Sambre, 35 m. SE. of Brussels. The town 
is strongly fortified, but only a few of its fine old 
buildings have escaped the ravages of war. It fell 
to the Germans in August, 1914, after a six-day 
siege, part of the town being burnt and a number of 
civilians murdered. The citadel, the cathedral, and 
the Jesuit church of St. Loup still stand. Outlery, 
fire-arms, &c., are manufactured. The province 
skirts the NE. border of France between Hainault 

NANA SAMIB. > Hind 

, 2 Hindu traitor, his real name Dundhu 
® Panth, of Brahman descent, adopted son of the 
ex-Peshwa of the Mahrattas, whose pension from 
the British Government was not continued to 
Nana on his death, which rendered the latter the 
deadly foe to British rule in India, and the instigator, 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny in ©1856, of the 
massacre of Cawnpore; he had on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny in question offered his services to a 
British general, but placed himself at the head of 
the mutineers; the miscreant escaped to Nepal, 
and his fate was never known; 0b. 1820. See 
CAWNPORE. 

NANCY, capital of the department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, North-East France, is prettily situated 
amid woodland scenery on the river Meurthe, 220 m. 
E. of Paris; the new town is spaciously laid out, 
while the old town, narrowed in its streets, has 
many interesting old buildings, e.g. the cathedral 
and 16th-century palace ; there is a university, and 
an active trade in embroidered cambric and muslin 
besides cotton and woollen goods, &c. It was the 
scene of a French victory over the Germans in 
August, 1914. 

NANKING, an ancient city, and up to the 15th c 
the capital of China, is situated on the Yangtcs 
River, 130 m. from its mouth; between 1853 and 
1864 its finest buildings were destroyed by Sthe 
Taiping rebels; its manufactures of nankeen and 
satin and of its once famous pottery and artificial 
flowers have fallen off, but it still continues to be 
the chief seat of letters and learning in China, 
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NANNA 


ANN. the Norse mythol the wife of Balder, 
e ne distinguished ays conjugal fidelity, 


ted to 

Odin and she her thimble to Frigga, 

OF, Norwegian explorer. Educated 

first voyage was to 
Greenland in 1882; he tried in 1895 in the Fram 
to reach the North Pole, but succeeded only in 
reaching what was then the record of 86° N.; he 
then took to politics, supporting the separation of 
Norway from Sweden; was Norwegian Ambassador 
in London in 1905, and in 1921 superintended the 
relief of Russians during the famine (1861-1930). 

NANTES, capital of the department of Loire-Inférieure, 
North-West France, on the Loire, 35 m. from the 
sea; its fine streets, handsome buildings, and 
historical associations make it one of the most 
interesting cities in France; the cathedral and the 
ducal castle date from the 15th century; ship- 
building, sugar-refining, and hardware are _ the 
staple industries, while an active shipping trade is 
kept up with the colonies. 

NANTES, EDICT OF, edict granted by Henry IV., 
1598, allowing to Protestants religious liberty and 
political enfranchf¥ement, and confirmed by Louis 
XIII. in 1614, but revoked, after frequent infringe- 
ments, in the shape of dragonnades and otherwise, 
by Louis XIV., Oct. 23, 1685, at the instance of 
Madame de Maintenon and Pére la Chaise. 

NAPHTHA, a mixture of liquid hydrocarbons of an 
inflammable nature, found in petroleum. 

NAPHTHALENE, aw white, crystalline solid hydro- 
earbon present in the ‘‘ middle oil’’ obtained by the 
distillation of coal tar; its derivatives are of great 
importance in the dye industry. 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES, the conqueror of Sinde, 
born in Westminster, descendant of Napier of 
Merchiston; entered the army, was present at 
Coruna, served in the Peninsular War, was in 1841 
made commander-in-chief of the Bombay army, 
defeated the Sikhs at Meeanee in 1848 in a brilliant 
engagement; became governor of Sinde, returned 
to England. and was welcomed with enthusiasm ; 
went to India again on the outbreak of a second 
Sikh War, to find it suppressed; quarrelled with 
the Governor-General and came home; was a 
brave, upright, and humane man, and a great 
favourite with the army (1782-1853). 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES, admiral, cousin of pre- 
ceding, born near Falkirk; entered the navy as a 
volunteer in 1799, assisted in two naval engage- 
ments, and for a time served as a volunteer in the 
Peninsular army; joined the Portuguese navy, 
defeated the fleet of Dom Miguel, tried to reform 
the navy of Portugal, but failed, assisted by land® 
and sea in driving Mehemet Ali out of Syria, and 
held the command of the Baltic fleet during the 
Crimean War, but disappointed expectations and 
was deprived of command (1786-1860). 

NAPIER, JOEN, laird of Merchiston, mathematician, 
born in Merchiston Castle, near Edinburgh; famed 
over the world as the inventor of logarithms; wrote 
a book on the Apocalypse, which contains some 
plain-spoken counsel to King James; believed in 
astrology, and was addicted to divination as well 
as mechanical invention (1550-1617). 

NAPIER, SIR WILLIAM, brother of the conqueror 
of Sinde; entered the army at the age of 15, served 
all through the Peninsular War, and wrote, besides 
the ‘‘ Conquest of Sinde,” the “ History of the 
Peninsular War,”’ a celebrated work, written from 
intimate knowledge of the events and with matchless 
graphic power (1785-1860). se : 

NAPIER OF MAGDALA, LORD, military engineer 
officer, born in Ceylon; distinguished himself at 
the sieges of Multan, Delhi, and Lucknow ; com- 
manded an expedition in Abyssinia, stormed and 
took Magdala in 1868, for which he was rewarded 
with high honours; was commander-in-chief in 
India, 1870-1876; made fleld-marshal, 1883 (1810- 
1890). 

NAPLES, the largest and richest city of Italy ; has a 
lovely situation within the bend of Naples Bay, 
spreading from the foreshore back upon wooded 
hills and rising terraces, behind which lie the snow- 
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NAPOLEON 


clad Apennines ; 
historic Via di Roma and narrow 


ca 1, and gateways are the 
chief architectural features; large quantities of wine, 
olive-oil, chemicals, ry, &c., are exported, 
while woollen, silk, linen, glove, and other factories 
calry on a good home trade; Naples became incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Italy in 1861 after the 
Booeen dynasty had been swept away by Gari- 
aldi. 

NAPOLEON I., emperor of the Frenah, born in Ajaccio 
Corsica, the second son of Charles Bonaparte and 
Letitia Ramolino; trained at the military schools 
of Brienne and Paris; distinguished first as a 
captain of artillery at the siege of Toulon im 1793; 
elected general of brigade in the Italian campaign 
of 1794; he fell under suspicion, but was soon after 
invested with the supreme command of the army 
there and the conduct of the war, which was rendered 
memorable by the victories of Montenotte, Lodi, 
Rivoli, Arcole, &c.; on his return to Paris he was 
received with an enthusiasm which excited in him 
the ambition to render himself indispensable to the 
country ; to utilise his services in their own interest 
the Directory determined to strike a blow at 
England, and Egypt being the foint of attacke 
selected he sailed in command of an expedition 
for that destination in 1797, and conducted it with 
successes and reverses till, in 1799, the unpopularity 
and threatened fall of the Directory called him 
back; it was the occasion for a coup d’état which he 
had meditated, and which he accomplished on the 
henceforward celebrated 18th Brumaire (Noy. 9, 
1799), when a consulship of three was established, 
himself First Consul, and eventually in 1802 Consul 
for life; his administration in this capacity, while 
disgraced by several despotic acts, was in the main 
instrumentai for the public benefit, and distinguished 
by its regard for the interest of law and good order, 
but his personal ambition the while was not asleep, 
for, by a Concordat with the Pope, he so attached 
the Catholic Church to the State as to secure the 
clerical support to his ambitious projects, and was 
able on May. 18, 1804, to get himself invested with 
the imperial dignity, only Carnot in the Tribunate 
and Gregoire in the Senate protesting against the 
step as a violation of liberty ; Napoleon owed it to 
his victories in the field that he attained this eleva- 
tion, and held that the sword must maintain what 
the sword had won; from this date accordingly 
began that long array of wars against the rest of 
Europe, distinguished by the victories of Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Eckmihl, and Wagram, 
which contributed to inspire all the nations around 
with a sense of the terror of his name; but with 
the unfortunate expedition into Russia, in 1812, 
Napoleon’s glory began to wane and the tide to turn ; 
after the battles of Litzen and Bautzen, he might 
perhaps have signed an honourable peace, Put he 
declined the terms offered, and was defea at 
Leipzig (Oct. 1813) by the Allies, who invaded 
France and entered Paris in spite of all his efforts 
to keep them at bay, upon which he was compelled 
to abdicate at Fontainebleau and retire to Elba, 
April 20, 1814; it was in vain for him to return 
from his retreat and re-enter Paris on March 20 
following, for the Powers, with England and Prussia 
at their head, leagued against him and crushed him 
at Waterloo; by this defeat he had forfeited the 
throne, and was compelled to abdicate, but, unable 
to escape from France, he delivered himself up to 
Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon, and was 
shipped off to St’ Helena, where, after some six 
years of misery, he died, May 5, 1821; his body wea 
disinterred and buried with great pomp under the 
dome of the Hétel des Invalides, December 15, 1840 
(1769-1821). 

NAPOLEON, LOUIS. See LOUIS NAPOLEON, also 
BONAPARTE. 

NAPOLEON, VICTOR, son of Prince Napoleon; 
claimed to be head of the house of Bonaparte in 
1891, though his younger brother, Prince Louis, @ 


to the FE. lies the old town with its 
crowded 


Challenger 
research expedition, 1873-1876 (1831- 


THE, name given to the section of the 
wrence River which extends between Lake 


the Goths, whom he drove out of Rome; d. 573. 

a space in early churches railed off from 

the rest for catechumens and penitents. 

Y, a village in Northampton, where the 
Royalists under Charles I. and Prince Rupert were 
~ defeated by he Parliamentary forces under Fairfax 

and Cromwell in June, 1645, the ‘“ Ironsides ” 

bearing the brunt of the battle and winning the 
honours of the day. 

_ NASH, JOHN, English architect, born in London; 
besides designing plans for some of the chief streets 
in the city and the buildings in them, including 
Regent St., since rebuilt, was the architect of 
Buckingham Palace and the Pavilion at Brighton 
(1752-1835). 

NASH, PAUL, British artist. Educated at St. Paul’s 
and the Slade School, he first exhibited in 1911, but 
it was the Great War that established his reputation. 

He served in France and produced a number of 

. striking water-colours illustrating the effect of 

modern warfare on nature; he was one of the 

official war artists (1889— }. 

NASH, RICHARD. See BEAU NASH. 

NASH. THOMAS, English satirist, born in Lowestoft, 
a Cambridge University wit; wrote plays, as well 
as pamphlets, bearing on the Marprelate con- 
troversy (q.v.) (1567-1601). 

NASHVILLE, capital of Tennessee, U.S., on the 
Cumberland River, 185 m. SW. of Louisville; a 
suspension bridge and railway drawbridge join it 
with Edgefield suburb; it is an important railway 
and educational centre, the seat of the Fisk, Vander- 
bilt, and Nashville universities, and is actively 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton, tobacco, 
flour, paper, oil, &c. 

NASMYTH, ALEXANDER, Scottish landscape painter, 
born in Edinburgh; did portraits also, and one of 
Burns in particular, deemed the best likeness we 
have of the poet (1758-1840). 

NAS@YTH, . mechanician, son of the pre- 
ceding, born in Edinburgh; invented the steam- 
hammer and a steam pile-driver (1808-1890). 

NASSAU, till 1866 a duchy of Germany, now included 
in the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau (q.v.). 

NATAL, province of South Africa, somewhat larger 
than Denmark, fronts the Indian Ocean on the E., 
having a foreshore of 180 m., between Zululand on 
the N. and Kaffraria on the 8.; the Drakensberg 
Mountains form its western boundary; enjoys a 
fine, sf#lubrious climate, and possesses abundance of 
fertile land, watered by some 140 inches of rainfall ; 
along the coast the sugar-cane is largely cultivated, 
as also some tea, coffee, t@bacco, &c., while all 
kinds of fruits flourish in its sub-tropical climate ; 
the rising ground inland ,produces good cereals. 
and large numbers of sheep ‘And cattle find excellent 
pasturage on the plains and mountain slopes on 
the W.; excellent coal is mined in large quantities, 
and iron and copper are found ; wool, sugar, hides, 
feathers, and ivory are the principal exports, and 
are shipped mainly at Durban, the chief port; it 
has good railways, schools, representative govern- 


NATIONAL 


first used by a ‘tah in 
Nations,” 1775. 

ANTHEM, its authorship has been long 
matter of controversy, and it is uncertain to this 
dey : HD es been ascribed to H. Carey and to Dr. 


Jo 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, the revolutionary assembly 


of France, consisting of 749 members chosen by 

universal suffrage, which on September 22, 1792, 

supplanted the Legislative Assembly, proclaimed 

the Republic, and condemned Louis XVI. to the 

guillotine; in spite of its perplexities and internal 

discords, it was successful in suppressing the 
Royalists in La Vendée and the south, and repelling 
the rest of Europe leagued against it, not only in 
arms, but in the field of diplomacy; it laid the 
foundation of several of the gcademic institutions 
of the country, which have since contributed to its 
glory as well as welfare, and collected them together 
in the world-famous Institute; its work done, it 
willingly deceased in an act of self-dissolution in 
favour of a Directory of Five on October 20, 1795. 

NATIONAL COVENANT. See COVENANT. 

NATIONAL DEBT, THE, the capital liability of the 
State, originating i in 1692 i in th@reign of William IIT. ; 
in 1914 it stood at £651,000,000, and by the end of 
the Great War it had grown to £7,557,000,000. 

NATIONAL GUARD, THE, a militia of citizens 
organised in the municipality of Paris in 1790, with 
Lafayette as commandant, but suppressed in 1827, 
and again suppressed in 1872, after two revivals, 
in consequence of their taking part with the 
Commune of the latter date. 

NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY, a _ State 
institution under the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research established at Teddington, 

. Middlesex, in 1901; the work consists of the 
standardisation of instruments and general research 
on materials in connection with pure physics, 
engineering, aeronautics, and electricity. 

NATIONAL REGISTRATION, a system adopted in 
1915 under which all inhabitants of the British 
Isles between the ages of 15 and 65 had to register 
in order that they might, if necessary, be called upon 
for war service. 

NATIONAL SERVICE, MINISTRY OF, a department 
of State set up in 1916 to supervise war work. 
Neville Chamberlain was its first head, and Auckland 
Geddes its second. It ceased in Nov. 1918. 

NATIONAL ITY OF TRELAND, a federal 
Roman Catholic university founded in 1908, with 
colleges at Dublin, Galway, and Cork. 

NATIONALISATION, the acquisition 1% the State of 
an industry, a policy advocated in this country by 
the Labour Party, especially as regards the mines 
and railways, both of which had a measure of 
Government control during the Great War. Schemes 
of nationalisation have been tried in Russia, 
Australia, Canada, Belgium, Germany, France, and 
other countries, but the conditions under which the 
experiments have been tried vary too much for any 
conclusion of value to be drawn as to the probable 
results of the policy in this country. 

NATIONALIST PARTY, @n Irish political movement 
advocating Home Rule which became an important 
force in the House of Commons in the late ’seventies 
under Parnell (q¢.v.). When Liberals and Con- 
servatives were of nearly equal strength the Irish 
vote was of paramount importance. John Redmond 
succeeded Parnell as leader in 1890, and the party 
became defunct in 1918 on the rise of Sinn Fein 


(q.v.). 

NATURAL SELECTION, name given by Darwin to 
the survival of certain plants and animals thé are 
fitted, and the decease contemporaneously of 
sowie gg others that are not fitted, to a new environ- 

en 


NATURALISM 


NATURALISM, a philosophical term used to denote 
the resolution of the supernatural into the natural, 
and its obliteration; the reference of everything to 
merely natural laws, and the denial of all super- 
natunal interference with them. “ 

NAUSICAA, the daughter of Alcinous, king of the 
Phoeacians, who gave welcome to Ulysses when 
shipwrecked on the shore, gnd whom Homer repre- 
sents as, with her maidens, washing the clothes of 
the hero and his companions. 


NAUVOO, a village in Illinois, on the Mississippi, 
where the Mormons first settled in 1840, and from 
which they were expelled in 1846. 

NAVAJOBES, a once warlike tribe of North American 
Indians in the Western States, now peaceably 
settled on reservations in Arizona and New Mexico. 


NAVARINO, a bay on the SW. coast of the Morea, the 
scene of the naval victory of the Athenians over 
the Spartans, 425 B.o., and of the annihilation of 
the Turkish and Egyptian navies by the combined 
fleets of England, France, and Russia, under 
Codrington, October 20, 1827. 

NAVARRE, one of the 49 provinces of Spain, com- 
prising by far the greater portion of the old kingdom 
of Navarre, which lasted up to 1512, the other part 
of which now forms French Basses-Pyrénées; the 
Spanish province Mes on the SW. border of France, 
is very varied in surface and climate; in the N. the 
people are chiefly Basques, and are much more 
energetic than the southern Spaniards; maize, 
wheat, and red wine are the chief products. 

NAVY, THE BRITISH, was started by Alfred the Great 
in 897 and continued spasmodically afterwards. 
The greatest nava& victory of olden time was the 
defeat of the Armada in 1588. Steam was first 
used in 1840, the first ironclad was built in 1860, 
and the first submarine in 1901. During the Great 
War the principal naval battles were those of 
Heligoland Bight, Coronel; and Falkland Isles 
(1914), Dogger Bank (1915), and Jutland (1916). 

NAWAB, a viceroy of a province in the Mogul empire, 
applied also to a Mohammedan chief in India, and 
spelt Nabob when attached to a man who has made 
his wealth in India. 

NAXOS, an island of the Cyclades, in the Aujgean Sea, 
famed for its marble; it exports salt and emery 
powder. 

NAYLER, JAMES, a fanatical Quaker in the time of 
the Commonwealth, with a following as fanatical 
as himself, who escorted him through Bristol on 
his release from prison after the manner of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem; was very cruelly punished 
for blasphemy in fancying or seeming to fancy 
himself a new incarnation of Christ (1618-1660). 

NAZARETH, a town in a hollow of the hills on the 
N. of the Plain of Esdraélon, 67 m. N. of Jerusalem 
and 11 m. W. of the Sea of Galilee, celebrated over 
Christendom as the home of the Holy Family. 

NAZARITES, among the Jews people consecrated by 
a vow to some special religious service, generally 
for a definite period, but sometimes for life; during 
its continudace they were bound to abstain not 
merely from strong drink, but from all fruit of the 
vine, to wear their hair uncut, this being the symbol 
of their consecration; the vow was sometimes 
made by their parents for them before their birth; 
the said vow is the symbolic assertion of the right 
of any and every man to consecrate himself, in 
disregard of every other claim, to any service which 
God may require of him. 

NEAGH, LOUGH, the largest lake in the British Isles, 
lies in the N.E. of Ireland, touching the borders of 
five counties, is 20 m. leng, and has an average 
breadth of 10 m. and a greatest depth of 102 ft. 

NEAL, DANIEL, Nonconformist divine, born in 
London, and\minister there; wrote a “ History of 
the Puritans ’ and a “ History of New England ” 
(1678-1743). 

NEAL, JOHN MASON, hymnologist, born in London ; 
was a zealous and advanced High Churchman, 
wrote a “ History of the Holy Bastern Church ” ; 
is best known for his hymns, translated and original 
(1918-1866). 

NEANDER, JOHANN AUGUST WILHELM, Church 
historian, born in Gdttingen, of Jewish parents, his 
father’s name Mendel, which he changed into 


NEBULAR 
Neander ( his at the of 
17 studied theology under irccacher eh Thalia’ 
commenced his work as a teacher of 


apprehension of the spirit of Christ and His 
has never been surpassed (1789-1850). 

NEANDERTHAL MAN, an early sub-man remains of 
which were first found in the Neanderthal, near 
Dusseldorf, in 1856, and subsequently in 
other parts of Europe; these men lived to e 
end of the Lower Palxolithic period and their 
remains belong to the culture known as Mousterian ; 
the species, which appears to have become, extinct 
at the end of the last ice age, although human in 
some respects is definitely anthropoid in others; 
Neanderthal man represents an extremely low type 
of man-like being in Europe, corresponding to 
similar remains discovered in Belgium, Germany, 
and elsewhere. 

NEATH, a borough and river port of Glamorganshire, 
on the navigable Neath, 6 m, NE. of Swansea; is 
an old town, and has interesting ruins of an abbey 
and of a castle (burned 1231); has prosperous 
copper, tin, iron, and chemical work;. 

NEBIIM, the prophets of Israel as an organised class, 
who first figure as guardians of the spiritual interests 
of the nation to the time of Samuel, when it was 
threatened with extinction piecemeal] at the hands 
of the Philistines, and whose mission it was to recall 
the divided tribes to a sense of their unity as the 
chosen of Jehovah, and to see that they were welded 
into one under a single king; they lived together in 
communities, appeared in companies, wore a distinc- 
tive dress, and were called the sons of the prophets ; 
while they were performing and discharging their 
offices they were true to their calling, but when order 
was established they, as is usual in such cases, 
became more and more lax, until first Elijah, and 
then another and another who were for most part 
not of the order, had to remind the nation of what 
its authorised teachers, in their unfaithfulness, were 
failing to do, and in consequence suffering God’s 
cause to go to wreck. 

NEBO, an Assyrian deity, associated with moon- 
worship, and a god of the arts and sciences; the 
name appears in that of several Babylonian monarchs, 
as in Nebuchadnezzar. 

NEBRASKA, one of the west central States of the 
U.S.A., has Dakota on its N. and Kansas and 
Colorado on the §., is 14 times the size of England ; 
in the E. stretches of fertile land yield abundant 
crops of grain (maize chiefly), hemp, flax, sugar- 
beet, and tobacco, while in the W. rich prairie 
pastures favour a prosperous stock-raising; the 
Platte, Niobrarah, and Republican Rivers follow 
the eastward slope of the land; Omaha and Lincoln 
(capital) are the chief centres of the manufacturing 
industries; climate is dry and bracing; welves, 
foxes, skunks, &c., abound, chiefly in the “ Bad 
Lands,”’ of the N.; Nebraska was incorporated in 
the Union in 1867, 

NEBULZ can be divided into dark nebule, or great 
clouds which obscure part of the Milky Way, appear- 
ing as voids in the heavens; diffuse luminous nebula, 
like the great nebula in Orion, are clouds of fine 
dust or rare gas, owing most of their luminosity to 
neighbouring stars; planetary nebule, like the ring 
nebula in Lyra, have in most cases a centyal bright 
star, and are probably nove in a late stage of 
development ; spiral nebule, like that in Andromeda, 
are considered to be “‘ island universes ’’ outside our 
system; the first three classes are confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Milky Way. 

NEBULAR HYPOTHESS, a theory of the origin of 
the solar system published by Laplace in 1796; he 
imagined that the system started as a hot gaseous 
nebula which cooled and contracted, leaving rings 
of material which condensed to form the various 
planets; the theory was first criticised by Babinet 
in 1861 and has now been discarded as untenable. 


NECKER 423 NEPENTHE 
_ JACQUES, celebrated financier, born in of the B on the Islands 
; the lished Susanne station, he involved himself it in some trouble through 
rejected of Gibbon, and became b his severe and arbitrary t of the Na 
her the of ten. Gp Gall wan aoe ok ee Act American traders, and there 
repute probity and b ty; became he met and in 1787 the widow of Dr.«N Nesbit: 
in 1777 Directo of Finance France, returning home, he lived for five years in retirement, 
hard and honestly, by borrowing and retrench- but on the eve of the French Revolutionary war 
ment, to restore the fallen public credit, but after he was aga to active service, and in 
tive ag was dismissed; was recalled in 1788, but command of the Ag his reputa- 
though the funds rose, AR he contributed to their tion by gallant conduct in the Moditesvanann 
relief two million livres of his own money, was epapations of Lord Hood, inj right eye 


dismissed, to be once more recalled, only to expose 
his inability to cope with the crisis and to be forced 
to retire Mo nngienee 4 
NECTAR, in the regard of the Greeks the drink of the 
gods, » ioe with ambrosia, their food, nourished 
the ichor, theif blood, and kept them ever in the 
b of ; it was not permitted to 


drink t. 
GUN, a breech-loading gun, the cartridge of 
is exploded by a needle; now obsolete. 

NEGATIVE, in photography a picture of an object in 
which the lights and shadows are reversed, so that 
the shady part appears white and the light in it 
appears 

NEGATIVITY, the name given in philosophy to the 
negative element determinative or definitive of 
things and all ideas of things, whereby a thing is 
this because it is not that, and is seen to be this 
because it is seen not to be that, an antagonism 
essential to all forms of being, spiritual as well as 
material, and to all definite and distinct thought. 

NEGRITOES, Spanish name for certain distinctive 
tribes of a diminutive race resembling negroes, 
occupying the central portions of some of the 
Philippine Islands, also known as Aétas or Itas; 
also applied to certain Malayan tribes and to the 
Andamanese; sometimes loosely used to designate 
Papuans and all the Melanesian peoples of Polynesia. 

NEGROES, the dark race of tropical Africa, distin- 
guished by their dark woolly hair, their black eyes, 
their flat noses, and their thick lips; they occupy 
rather a low level in the scale of humanity, and are 
lacking in those mental and moral qualities which 
have impressed the stamp of greatness on the other 
races that have distinguished themselves in the 
history of the world. 

NEHEMIAH, a Jew of the captivity, of royal degree 
and in high favour, being king’s cup-bearer at the 
court of Artaxerxes, the Persian king; received a 
commission from the king to repair to Jerusalem 
and restore the Jewish worship, and ruled over it 
for 12 years, till he saw the walls of the city amid 
much opposition restored; returned afterwards to 
superintend the reform of the worship, of which the 
book of the Old Testament named after him relates 
the story. 

NEHUSHTAN (a piece of brass), the name given in 
contempt to what was alleged to be the “ Serpent 
in the Wilderness,’”’ which had become an object of 
worship among the Jews, and was destroyed by King 
aa among other idolatrous relics (2 Kings 
xviii. 4). 

GHERRY HILLS (the Blue Mountains), a bracing 
mountain district in South India, forming a 
triangular-shaped and somewhat isolated mass of 
elevated country, peaks of which attain an altitude 
of close upon 9000 ft.; grassy slopes alternate with 
thick masses of forest, amid which several small 
native wild tribes still dwell; Ootacamund is the 
chief station of the many Europeans who frequent 
the district as a health resort. 

NELSON, (1) a prosperous manufacturing borough of 
Lancashire, 34+ m. NE. of Burnley. (2) Capital 
of a district in the N. end of South Island, New 
Zealand; has a busy harbour in Blind Bay, and 
manufactures cloth, leather, gnd soap; the district 
itself is rich in minerals. 

NELSON, HORATIO, LORD, great English admiral, 
born in Burnham’ Thorpe% Norfolk; entered the 
navy as a midshipman in 1770, and. after voyages 
to the West Indies, the Arctic regions, and the 
East Indies, was promoted to a lieutenancy in 
1777; three years later he headed the expedition 
against San Juan, was invalided home, and in 1781 
acted under Lord Hood in American waters; in 


uring his 
during the storming of Calvi, in Corsica (1794); 
conspicuous bravery at the engagement with the 
Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent (1797) brought Pe 
promotion to the rank of rear- in the 
same year he lost his right arm at Santa Cruz, and 
in the following year, with an inferior force, annihi- 
lated the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir, for 
which he was reised to the peerage as Baron Nelson, 
and created Duke of Bronte by the King of Naples ; 
at this time began his lifelong liaison with Lady 
Hamilton (g.v.); involving himself in Neapolitan 
affairs, he went beyond his commission in suppress- 
ing the rebel Jacobins, and especially in executing 
their leader Caracciolo; in 1800 he returned home, 
his never robust strength considerably impaired ; 
as vice-admiral nominally unjer Sir Hugh Parker, 
he in 1801 sailed for the Baltic and inflicted a signal 
defeat on the Danish fleet off Copenhagen ; for this 
he was made Viscount and commander-in-chief ; 
during the scare of a Napoleonic invasion he kept a 
vigilant watch in the Channel, and on the resumption 
of war he on October 21, 1805, crowned his great 
career by a memorable victory off Trafalgar over 
the French and Spanish fleets®under Villeneuve, but 
was himself mortally wounded at the very height of 
the battle (1758-1805). 

NELSON’S COLUMN, a monument in memory of Lord 
Nelson in Trafalgar Square, London, begun in 1840 
and finished in 1867; designed by William Railton, 
it is a copy of a Corinthian column of the Temple of 
Mars Ultor at Rome, and is 1703 ft. in height. 

GAMES, one of the four great national 
festivals of Greece, celebrated every other year. 

ON, a monstrous lion in Nemea, a valley 

of Argolis, which Hercules slew by throttling it 

ae his hands, clothing himself ever after with its 


NEMESIS, in the Greek imagination, the executioner 
of divine vengeance on evil- doers, conceived of as 
incarnated in the fear which precedes and the 
remorse which accompanies a guilty action. 

NENNIUS, the reputed author of a chronicle of early 
British history, who appears to have lived not later 
perhaps than the 9th century; his “‘ Historia’ was 
written in Latin and it contained legends of King 
Arthur and his knights, from which later authors 
borrowed their material. 

NEOLITHIC or NEW STONE AGE, the latter part of 
the stone age, distinguished from the palsolithic 
age by the grinding and polishing of the stone tools 
used, and the more elaborate axe-heads and hammer- 
stones; it was followed by the bron# age. 

NEOLOGY, the name given to the rationalist theology 
of Germany or the rationalisation of the Christian 
religion. 

NEON, one of the inert gases present in small quanti- 
ties in the atmosphere ; was discovered by Sir 
William Ramsay in 1898. 

NEO- PLATONISM, a system of philosophy that 
originated in Alexandria at the beginning of the 
3rd century, which resolved the absolute, or God, 
into the incarnation thereof in the Logos, or reason 
of man, and which a&#med at ‘‘ demonstrating the 
graduated transition from the absolute object to 
the personality of man’’; it was a concretion of 
European and Oriental thought. 

NEPAL, a native State in North India, occupying a 
narrow, mountainous territory along and including 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas, which separate 
it from Tibet; consists mainly of valleys and 
intervening mountain ridges, among which dwell] 

various hill tribes, the dominant race being the pardy 
Goorkhas (q.v.). 

ENTHE, an imaginary goddess, the allayer of 
pain and the soother of sorrows, or the impersonation 
of stern retributive justice. 


NEPOS 
NEPOS, born in Pavi z 
was a con end of Cicero; was 
author of several torical works, no longer ex 
the one t ascribed to him, enti 


and still e 
* DeViris Tilustribus,” is believed to be an abridg- 
ment of an earlier work by him. 
the chief marine deity of the Romans, 
and identified with the Pogeidon of the Greeks; is 
represented with a trident in his hand as his sceptre. 

NEPTUNE, the remotest planet of the solar system ; 
revolves round the sun at a mean distance of 2,800 
million miles in a period of 165 years; its period of 
rotation on its axis is uncertain, but is believed to be 
about 8 hours; its diameter is four times and its 
mass fifteen times that of the earth; discovered by 
Adams and Leverrier in 1846, after calculations 
based on the irregularities of the orbit of Uranus; 

_ it has one satellite. 

NERBUDDA, or NARBADA, a sacred river of India; 
has its source in the Amarkantak plateau of the 
Deccan, and flows westward, a rapid body of greenish- 
blue water, through the great valley between the 
Vindhya and Satpura Mountains, reaching the Gulf 
of Cambay after a course of 800 m., the last 30 of 
which are navigable. 

S, nymphs of the Mediterranean Sea, daughters 
of Nereus, 50 in nugnber, and attendant on Poseidon. 

NEREUS, the god of the Mediterranean Sea, the son 
of Pontus and Gaia, the husband of Doris, and father 
of the Nereids, represented as a sage, venerable old 
man. 

NERI, ST. PHILIPPO DI, Italian priest, born in 
Florence, of noble family ; founder of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory ; was known from his boyhood 
as the Good Pipp’S, and spent his life in acts of 
devotion and charity (1515-1595). Festival, May 


26. S 

NERNST, WALTER, German chemist, professor in 
Gottingen and Berlin ; his. most important work 
was 1n the realm of physical chemistry ; inventor of 
the incandescent lamp named after him’ (1864-— ). 

NERO, Roman emperor from A.D. 54 to 68, born in 
Antium, son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and of 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus; after the 
murder of Claudius, instigated by Agrippina, who 
4 years previously had become the emperor’s wife, 
Nero seized the throne, excluding Britannicus, the 
rightful heir; during the first 5 years of his reign 
his old tutors, Seneca and Burrus, were his advisers 
in a wise and temperate policy, but gradually his 
innate tendency to vice broke through all restraint, 
and hurried him into a course of profligacy and 
crime; Britannicus was put to death, his mother 
and wife, Octavia, were subsequent victims, and 
in 64 numbers of Christians suffered death, with 
every refinement of torture, on a trumped-up charge 
of. having caused the great burning of Rome, 
suspicion of which rested on Nero himself; a year 
later Seneca and the poet Lucan were executed as 
conspirators, while he killed his second wife Poppa 
in a frenzy; these and many other similar crimes 
brought on inevitable rebellion ; Spain and Gaul 
declared in favour of Galba; the Preetorian Guards 
followed suit; Nero fled from Rome, and sought 
refuge in suicide (37-68). 

NERVA, Roman emperor from 96 to 98, elected by 
the Senate; ruled with moderation and justice; 
resigned in favour of Trajan, as from age unable 
to cope with the turbulence of the Preetorian Guards, 

NESS, LOCH, the second largest loch in Scotland, 
stretches along the valley of Glenmore, in Inverness- 
shire, is 224 m. long, and has an average breadth 
of 1 m. and an extreme depth of 280 ft.; its main 
feeders are the Morriston® Oich, and Foyers; the 
Ness is its chief outlet. 

NESSELRODE, COUNT VON, celebrated Russian 
diplomatist, born in Lisbon, where his father was 
Russian ambassador; represented Russia at a 
succession of congresses, played a prominent part at 
them, and directed the foreign policy of the empire 
under Alexander I. and Nicholas I., from 1816 to 
1856, though he strove to avoid the war with Turkey 
which broke out in 1858 (1780-1862). 

NESSUS, a Centaur who, for attempting to carry off 
Dejanira, Hercules’ wife, was shot by Hercules 
with an arrow dipped in the blood of the Hydra 
(q.v.), and who in dying handed to Dejanira his 


R, 

Poseidon, t. 

of the Greek heroes at the siege of Troy. 

NESTORIUS, a celebrated heresiarch, born in 8 

was made patriarch of Constantinople in 428, 

deposed for heresy by the Council of pe 43 

and banished to the Libyan Desert, where he died 
the heresy he taught, called after him Nestorianism, 
was that the two natures, the divine and the —— 
coexist in Christ, but are not united, and he w 
not allow to the Virgin Mary the tle that had 1 bea 
given her as the ‘‘ Mother of God”; the orthodoxy 
of the Church as against the doctrine’ was champiana 
by Cyril of Alexandria. 

NETHERLANDS, a term formerly applied “to the 
whole NW. corner of Europe, occupied by Belgium — 
(g.v.) and Holland, but now an Official designation 
only of Holland (q.v.). 

NETLEY, the site of the handsome Royal Victoria 
Hospital, on the shore of Southampton Water, 3 m. 
SE. of Southampton, and connected by railway line 
with Portsmouth; founded in 1863 as an asylum 
for invalided soldiers, also the headquarters of the 
female nurses of the army; in the vicinity also are 
interesting remains of a Cistercian abbey. é 
ETT SH, or urticaria, an irritating eruption 
in the skin causing a sensation like the stinging of 
nettles. It may be acute or chronic, frequently 
ca by errors of diet. 

NEUCHATEL, a western canton of Switzerland, lying 
between Lake Neuchatel and France; the surface 
is diversified by the Jura Mountains, and plentifully 
supplied with small streams; the greater part of 
the inhabitants are French Protestants ; coal and 
iron are found, stock-raising and agriculture are 
engaged in, but the great specialty of the canton 
is watchmaking, which is chiefly carried on at La 
Chaux-de-Fonds and Le Locle; Neuchatel was 
incorporated in the Swiss Confederation in 1815. 
Neuchatel, capital of the canton, has a fine situation 
on the NW. shore of the lake, 86 m. NE. of Geneva ; 
has many educational, art, and charitable institu- 
tions, and is chiefly engaged in the manufacture of 
watches, jewellery, &c. Lake of Neuchatel is a 
beautiful sheet of water, 25 m. in length, and from 
3 to 6 in breadth. 

NEUSTRIA, western portion of the kingdom of the 
Franks in the time of the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian dynasties, and in constant rivalry with 
Austrasia (g¢.v.), the kingdom of the East; it 
extended from the Scheldt to the Loire and Soissons ; 
Paris, Orleans, and Tours were the chief towns. 

NEUTRODYNE, a special type of circuit used in a 
wireless receiving set, designed to prevent oscillation. 

NEUVE CHAPELLE, Village in the department of 
Nord, France. The advancing German army 
occupied it in Oct., 1914, and it was the scene of an 
important battle in March, 1915, when British troops 
captured the village with heavy casualties. 

, ALPHONSE DE, French painter of battle- 
scenes, born in St. Omer; he was an illustrator of 
books, among others Guizot’s ‘‘ Histoire de France ” 
(1836-1885). 

NEVA, a river of Russia issuing from the SW. corner 
of Lake Ladoga, flows westward in a broad, rapid 
current past Leningrad, and discharges its great 
volume of water into the Bay of Cronstadt, in the 

Gulf of Finland, after a winding course of 40 miles. 

NEVADA, one of the western States of th® U.S.A. 
occupying a wide stretch of territory on the Great 
Plateau or Basin, between the Rocky Mountains on 
the E. and the Cas®ades and the Sicrra Nevada on 
the W., has Oregon and Idaho on the N., and 
California on the 8. gnd W.; elevated, cold, dry, 
and barren, it offers little inducement to settlers, 
and is in consequence the least in population of the 
American States; the great silver discoveries of 
1859 brought it first into notice, and mining still 
remains the chief industry; Virginia City and 
Carson (capital) are the chief towns; was admitted 
to the Union in 1864. 


average breadth of 40 m. : is mountainous 
vi in the interior, and ihickly clad with 
forest trees; fruits of various kinds are the chief 
product ; is inhabited by savages; for a time under 
German ‘control, it was known as Neu-Pommern. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, a SE. province of Canada, presents 


a long fore-shore to the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the 


_ NE. and to the Bay of Fundy on the SE., while 


directly E. lies Nova Scotia, to which it is joined by 
the isthmus of Chignecto ; the surface is diversified 
by numerous lakes, magnificent forests of pine and 
other woods, and the fertile valleys of the Rivers 
St. John, Restigouche, and Miramichi; timber is 
the chief export, but only less valuable are its 
fisheries, while shipbuilding is also an important 
and growing industry ; coal is mined in good quanti- 
ties, and the chief towns, St. John, Portland, and 
Fredericton (capital) are busy centres of iron, 
textile, and other factories; the climate is subject 
to extremes of heat and cold, but is healthy ; many 
of the inhabitants are of French origin, for New 
wick formed part of the old French colony of 


Acadia. 

NEW CALEDONIA, an island of the South Pacific 
belonging to France, the most southerly of the 
Melanesian group, lying about 800 m. E. of Australia 
and nearly 1000 m. N. of New Zealand; is moun- 
tainous, produces the usual tropical fruits, and 
exports some nickel, cobalt, coffee, &c.; is used by 
the French as a convict station; discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1853 ; Noumeéa, on the SW., is the capital. 


NEW ENGLAND, a name given in 1614 by Captain 


John Smith to the eastern and most densely popu- 
lated portion of the United States, which now 
comprises Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; was first 
colonised under the name of North Virginia by 
the Plymouth Company; the inhabitants, known 
distinctively as Yankees, are mostly of Puritan and 
Scottish descent, and are noted for their shrewdness 
and industry. 


NEW FOREST, a district in the SW. of Hampshire, 


14 m. from N. to S. and 16 m. wide, and consisting 
of 92,000 acres, of which 62,000 belong to the Crown 
demgsnes ; one-fourth of the area consists of en- 
closed plantations, chiefly of oak and beech, the rest 
being open woodland, bog, and heath; Lyndhurst 
is the principal town. ; 

NEW GUINEA, the largest island in the world (ex- 
cluding the island continents), lies N. of Australia, 
from which it is divided by Torres Strait (90 m. 
wide); is an irregular, mountainous, well-rivered 
territory, 10 times the size of Scotland, and is held 
by two European powers—the Dutch in the western 
and leas@ developed half; the British in the territory 
of Papua in the eastern half, administered by the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The north-east region 
was formerly German, under ghe name of Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, and administered by the German 
New Guinea Company. It was captured from them 
by the Australians in 1914. @Successful encourage- 
ment has been given to colonisation, and good 
exports of gold, pearl-shells, copra, &c., are made. 
Much of the interior is still to explore, and is in- 
habited by Papuans, Negritoes, and other Melanesian 
tribes. A hot, moist climate gives rise to much en- 
demic fever, but encourages a profusion of tropical 


NEW H 
NEW JERSEY, one of the 13 original States of the 


NEW MEXICO, an extensive region in 
@ North America, since 1910 one of the t United States, 


NEW SOUTH WALES, the 


valuable water-power and at yen its 
rivers, the Piscataqua, Merrimac, and Connecticut ; 
Manchester, on the Merrimac, is the largest city, 


with Concord thegcapital. 


NEW HAVEN, capital of New Haven county, Con- 


necticut, and chief city and seaport of the State, 
at the head of New Haven Bay, 4 m. from Long 
Island Sound, and 73 m. NE. of New York; is a 
finely built city, and, since 1718, has been the seat 
of Yale College; is an important manufacturing 
centre, producing rifles, ironware of all kinds, 
carriages, clocks, &c., and was_up till 1873 joint 


capital of the State with Harford. 
NEW HEB. 


RIDES, a group of some 30 volcanic islands 
(20 inhabited) in the Western Pacific, lying W. of 
the Fiji Islands and NE. of New Caledonia; is 
nominally a possession of Britain, and inhabited by 
cannibals of the Melanesian race. Missionary enter- 
prise has had some effect in the southern islands; 
Espiritu Santo (70 m. by 40) is #he largest. 
HOLLAND. See AUSTRALIA. 


American Union, faces the Atlantic between New 
York State on the N. and Delaware Bay on the &., 
with Pennsylvania on its western border; the well- 
watered and fertile central plains favour a prosperous 
fruit and agricultural industry, tracts of pine and 
cedar wood cover the sandy S., while the N., traversed 
by ranges of the Appalachians, abounds in valuable 
forests, of oak, hickory, chestnut, sassafras, &c. ; 
minerals are plentiful, especially iron ores. New 
Jersey is thickly populated, well provided with 
railway and water transit, and busily engaged in 
manufactures—e.g. glass, machinery, silk, sugar. 
Newark (capital) and Jersey City are by far the 
largest cities. 


NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, a church consisting of 


the disciples of Emanuel Swedenborg, formed into a 
separate organisation for worship about 1788. See 
SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

the SW. of 


400 m. long and 358 m. wide; was in 1848 detached 
from Mexico (q.v.), and constituted a part of the 
American Union; consists mainly of elevated 
plateau, sloping to the S., and traversed by ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains; precious metals are 
widely distributed, especially silver; ood deposits 
of coal and copper are also found. It is watered 
by the Rio Grande, and in the broad river valleys 
excellent crops are raised, and stock-raising is an 
Important industry. The territory is divided into 
14 counties; Santa Fé is the capital; a State 
university exists at Albuquerque. 


NEW ORLEANS, the capital and largest city of 


Louisiana, is beautifully situated on both sides of 
the Mississippi, 107 m. from its mouth, with a curved 
river-frontage of 16 m.; founded in 1718, it was the 
capital of the old Frengh territory in the south ; 
is the second cotton port of the world, and the 
greatest sugar-market in the United States; is the 
chief trade emporium of the surrounding States, and 
the main outlet for the produce of the Mississippi 
Valley, which includes cotton, sugar, tobacco, wheat, 
and salt. 

*“‘mother colony” of 
Australia, fronts the Pacific for 700 m. on the BK. 
between Queensland (N.) and Victoria (S.), is 
24 times the size of Great Britain and Irelamd; 
mountain ranges (including the Australian Alps) 
running parallel with, and from 20 to 100 m. distant 
from, the coast, divide the narrow littoral plains 
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from the great plains of the W. and the interior, 
and are the source of many large rivers (e.g. the 
Darling) flowing E. and W.; the climate is warm 
and everywhere healthy; rain falls plentifully on 
the coast lands and mountains, but is scarce in the 
W. The mineral wealth is very great—gold and 
silver are found in large quantities, as also copper, 
tin, iron, &c., but coal is the most abundant and 
valuable’ mineral produ&t. Cereals, fruits, sugar, 
tobacco, and vines, are cultivated, but in small 
quantities compared with the immense output of 
wool, the chief product of the State. Sydney (¢.v.) 
is the capital and chief port. Government is vested 
ina -appointed Governor and two Houses of 
Pesticmant (triennial and paid). Education is free 
and compulsory. Established in 1788, the colony 
was, up to 1840, used as a settlement for trans- 
ported criminals. In 1851 the great gold discoveries 
started the State on its prosperas career. 
NEW YORK, the foremost State in the American 
Union in population, wealth, commerce, and manu- 
factures, is the twenty-fifth in area, and is about 
the size of England; is triangular in shape, with a 
north-western base on Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and an eastern apex reaching the Atlantic between 
Connecticut (N.) and New Jersey (S.). Manhattan, 
Staten, and 1s Island are the most important 
of many islands’ belonging to the State. The land 
slopes from the mountainous E. to the shores of 
the great western lakes, and is pleasantly diversified 
with mountain, valley and plain, forest and river. 
The Hudson, Oswego, Genesee, and Niagara (with 
its famous waterfall) are the principal rivers, while 
the St. Lawrence forms part of the northern 
boundary. One4ialf of the area is under cultiva- 
tion; the vine flourishes, hops and tobacco are 
grown, and market-gardening prospers near the 
large cities ; but manufacturing is the chief industry, 
and the transit of goods is greatly facilitated by the 
many waterways and network of railways. Was 
finally occupied by the English in 1664, after the 
expulsion of the Dutch. 


NEW YORK CITY, including Brooklyn, Jersey City, 


and other suburban places, the premier city of the 
American continent, one of the wealthiest in the 
world; oceupies Manhattan Island (134 m. long) 
and several smaller islands at the terminal con- 
fluence of the Hudson with East River, which 
opens into Long Island Sound; 18 m. S. of the 
city is Sandy Hook, where two ship channels cross 
the bar and lead into the outer or lower bay, which 
in turn is joined by a strait to the magnificent 
harbour or inner bay; all approaches are strongly 
fortified; a suspension bridge spans East River, 
uniting the city with Brooklyn; the rivers and the 
many wharves are crowded with shipping. The 
old town is a busy hive of industry, with its great 
centres of banking and mercantile enterprise— 
Wall, New, and Broad Streets. The modern part 
of the city is a model of regularity, is traversed by 
great avenues 8 m. in length and 100 ft. wide, the 
finest being Fifth Avenue. The City Hall and the 
Court Ho@se are of white marble; the hotels are the 
largest in the world; Astor library (250,000 vols.), 
academy of design, university, museums, art- 
galleries, and many other handsome buildings adorn 
the streets; carries on industries of almost every 
description. 

NEW ZEALAND, a British Dominion in the South 
Pacific, lying wholly within the temperate zone, 
1200 m. ESE. of Australia ; comprises North Island 
(45,000 sq. m.), South or Middle Island (58,000 
sq. m.), Stewart Island (much smaller), and a 
number, of islets; totgl area considerably more 
than that of Great Britain. The two main islands, 
separated by Cook Strait, are in no part broader 
than 150 m., and are traversed from end to end by a 
great and partly volcanic mountain chain, the range 
in South Island being known as the Southern Alps 
(highest peak Mount Cook, 12,350 ft.), and that in 
North Island as the Ruahine Range and the Tararua 
Mountains; everywhere rivers abound, Waikato 
(North Island) and Clutha (South Island) being the 
fargest; numerous lakes (Lake Taupo, six times 
the size of Loch Lomond), fertile valleys, and well- 
grassed plains, together with the mountains, make 
up a beautiful and diversified surface, which much 


the eanteal.* in North’ Dunedin 

Christchurch in South Island, are a aie chief towns ; 

Government is vested in a Orown- -appolnted 

Governor, an Executive Ministry, and a P. 

of two Chambers; education is free, secular, an 
compulsory, but no State aid is given to any form 
of religion; discovered in 1642 by Tasman, the 
islands were first surveyed by Cook in 1769; their 
fomnal cession to the British ¢rown took place in 

NEWARK, city of U. S., New Jersey, 7 m. W. of New 
Jersey City. It has extensive tanneries, and 
manufactories of hats, thread, and cellulofd. 

NEWBOLT, SIR HENRY JOHN, British author and 
poet. The son of a clergyman, he was educated at 
Clifton and Oxford, and in 1892 he published his 
first novel. It is chiefly his poems that have made 
his reputation, notably ‘‘ Drake’s Drum,’’ which 
appeared in his ‘‘The Island Race.” He was 
knighted in 1915 (1862- ). 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, a borough and old 
market-town of Staffordshire, 40 m. 8. of Manchester; 
is a well-built town, actively engaged in brewing, 
malting, and paper-making. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, a city and county of 
itself, and chief town of Northumberland; situated 
on the N. bank, and 10 m. from the mouth, of the 
Tyne, 275 m. N. of London. The old town extends 
some two miles along the river bank, and with its 
crowded quays, narrow, winding streets, and dingy 
warehouses, presents a striking contrast to the 

dsome modern portion, which stretches back on 
gently rising ground. The cathedral is an imposing 
and interesting architectural structure, while the 
public buildings'are more than usually ornate. The 
Colleges of Medicine and of Science are affiliated to 
Durham University. There are several fine libraries, 
theatres, hospitals, and charitable institutions, and 
the city is especially well off in the matter of public 
parks and pleasure grounds. Four bridges (in- 
cluding Robert Stephenson’s famous High Level 
Bridge) span the river and connect Newcastle with 
Gateshead. It is the chief centre of the English 
coal trade, and is a busy hive of all kinds of metallic, 
chemical, machinery, and kindred works, which give 
rise to an immense shipping trade. As a centre of 
ag shipbuilding the Tyne is second only to the 

yde. 

NEWCOMEN, THOMAS, blacksmith, born in Dart- 
mouth; invented a steam-engine in which the 
piston was raised by steam and driven down by the 
atmosphere after the injection into the cylinder of 
a squirt of cold water, which cooled it, so that the 
steam when injected did not raise up the piston at 
once. By James Watt’s invention of a separate 
condenser it was superseded, and employed after- 
wards principally for pumping water. The inter- 
ruption in the movement between the descent and 
ascent of the piston made it worthless for many 
purposes (1663-1729). 

NEWDIGATE, SIR, ROGER, born in Warwickshire; 
represented Oxford in Parliament, and founded in 
1805 the Newdigate Prize for the best English poem 
by an undergraduate (1719-1806). 

NEWFOUNDLAND, the oldest island dominion of 
Britain, situated at the mouth of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, North America; is aboute one-eighth 
larger than Ireland, and triangular in shape, the 
northern apex running close in to the coast of 
Labrador; inlang the country is bleak, sparsely 
populated, and ill cultivated; lakes and rivers 
abound; the deeply indented coast provides excel- 
lent harbourage fr the large fishing fleets that 
frequent it; minerals are found, including coal, 
iron, lead, and copper; agriculture and timber- 
felling are on the increase, but the fisheri 
salmon, herring, and seal—form the staple industry; 
the climate is more temperate than in Canada, 
although subject to fogs; St. John’s (¢.v.) is the 
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; discovered in 1497 by John Sabet. seized 

in 1583, and finally ceded to Britain 

by (who retained certain certain fishing Tepe 

1713; ewfoundland possesses a responsible 

of a te B elected 

‘and a a "ighis over’ the , and 

exercises cal rights over coast 
+ fi a loomy prison in Lond 

a former g yD on, 

the oriital of which dating far Deck 1218; was 

ae oon turies afterwards rebuilt, and destroyed in 
the great fi fire os 1666 ; webailt bi in’ 1770; demolished 

the Central Criminal Court built on its 


FRANCIS man of letters, born 


NEWMAN, cIs WILLIAM, 
in London, are | of the following, with whom he 


was wholly out sympathy, and at the opposite 
pole; he was a theist in his religious opinions, and 
wrote in detente of them his principal works, “ The 
Soul : r Sorrows and Aspirations,” and ‘“ Phases 
of Fai ° “(1805-1897). 
, JOHN HENRY, cardinal, born in London, 
a banker; educated at Ealing, studied at 
Trinity y my Cabend, and obtained a Fellowship 
in Oriel College in 1823; trained in evangelical 
beliefs, he gradually drifted into High Ch 
notions, and becoming vicar of St. Mary’s, 
university church of Oxford, in 1826, started the 
bigger Movement in 1833, and, busy with his 
m, wrote no fewer than 24 of the celebrated 
tracts for the Times” inj advocacy of High 
Church teaching, till Tract XC., which he com- 
posed, overshot the mark, and he resigned his 
connection with the Church of England, and was 
received into the Catholic Church on October 28, 
1845; shortly after this he visited Rome, was 
ordained a priest, and after some stay there on his 
return became head of the Birmingham Oratory 
in 1849, where he spent over 40 years; was 
made a cardinal in 1879; the influence on Church 
matters which he exercised as university preacher 
at Oxford was very great, and made itself felt 
through his voluminous writings over the length 
and breadth of the Church; on his secession he 
continued to employ his pen in defence of his 
position, particularly in one work, now widely known, 
entitled “* Apologia pro Vita Sua,’’; what he wrote 
was for the time he lived in, and little of it except 
certain of his hymns, notably ‘“ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and his poem, “‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’’ 


has long survived him (1801-1890). 
NEWNHAM CO 


LLEGE, a college for women at Cam- 
bridge, founded in 1875; since 1922 women have 
been admitted to the degree of B.A. of the University 
of Cambridge; there are over two hundred students. 


NEWPORT, (1) capital of the Isle of Wight, and near 


NEW 


its centre; in its vicinity is Carisbrooke Castle, 
where Charles I. was imprisoned. (2) The largest 
town in Monmouth, at the mouth of the Usk, engaged 
in manufacture of various kinds, but chiefly as a 
port for the export of minerals, which is very large. 
(3) A town in Rhode Island, U.S., a fashionable 
watering-place, as well as a manufacturing town ; 
was for a time the residence of Bishop Berkeley. 

Se were first circulated in Italy in the 
16th century, and the fee to readers was a gazetta 
(less than id. in value), hence the name of so many 
papers. In England news-letters and broadsheets 
became common early in the 17th century, and a 
Weekly News was published in London in 1622. 
The London Gazette was founded in 1665, the Morn- 
ing Post in 1772, and the Times in 1788; out of 
London the oldest daily paper is the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY, an abbey near Nottingham, 


founded by Henry II. by way of atonement for the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket, which was given at 
the dissolution of the monasteries to an ancestor 
of Lord Byron, who lived in it and sold it, since 
when it has been restored. 


NEWTON, SIR ISAAC, illustrif@s natural philosopher, 


born in Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, in Lincoln- 
shire; entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1661, 
where he applied himself specially to the study of 
mathematics, invented the method of fluxions 
(q7.v.), and began to theorise on gravitation, gradu- 
ating in 1667, and becoming professor of Mathematics 
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NEWTON, JOHN, English 


NGAMI, 


NIBELUNG, king of the Nibelungen, 


NIBELUNGEN 


NICARAGUA 


in 1669; failing at first, from a mistaken mene” 
ienab ah iy ann 
p Byard a rth and moon, he seb Sizanelt 


pyar oy Tt t 
his study of f the money and made 
in a series of papers communicated to the Royal 
cae though it was not till 1687, encouraged by 
t he gave the complete demonstration 
pia’ to the world; in 1695 he was 


a post he held till his death; his works were 
numerous, and he wrote on prophecy as well as 
treatises on science (1642-1727). 

clergyman, born in London ; 
after a wild youth as sailor and slave-trader was 
converted, enterea the Church, and became curate 
of Olney, where he became acquainted with Cowper, 
and had, owing to his severe Calvinism, an influence 
over him not altogether for good; was associated 
with the poet in the production of the “* Olney 
Hymns”; wrote *‘ Cardiphonia ”’ (1725-1807). 


NEWTON, THOMAS, English divine ; edited Milton’s 


“Paradise Lost’’ and “ Paradise Regained,” with 
notes, and wrote ‘‘ Dissertations gn the Prophecies ” 
(1704-1782). 

'Y, MICHEL, peer and marshal of France, born in 
Saarlouis, son of a cooper; entered the army as a 
private hussar in 1797; distinguished himself by 
his bravery in the wars of the Revolution and the 
Empire, and earned for himself from the army under 
Napoleon, and from Napoleon himself, the title of 
the ‘‘ Bravest of the brave’’;® on the emperor’s 
abdication in 1814 he attached himself to Louis 
XV but on Napoleon’s return from Elba he 
joined his old master, and stood by him during the 
hundred days; on the second Restoration he was 
arrested, tried by his peers, and shot (1769-1815). 
LAKE, a shallow sheet of water 50 m. long in 
8. Africa, on the borders of the Kalahari Desert, 
which is always changing its margin; is at one time, 
from the rains, sweet and drinkable, and at another 
time, from drought, saline; it is infested with 
crocodiles, and swarms with fish; was discovered 


by Livingstone in 1849. 
NIA 


GARA, a section of the St. Lawrence River, in N. 
America, extending between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
having a descent throughout its course of 86 m. of 
326 ft., the Falls, preceded and succeeded by rapids, 
being among the largest in the world; the Canadian 
or Horse Shoe Fall is 3000 ft. wide, with a descent 
of 158 ft., and the American Fall one-third of the 
a of the Canadian, with a descent of over 
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yIAM-NIAM, a people of the E. Soudan, SE. of Darfur, 


occupying territory petween the basins of the Nile 
and the Congo; are mostly cannibals. 

a mythical 
Burgundian tribe, the fabulous possessor of a hoard 
of wealth so inexhaustible that “‘ twelve waggons 
in twelve days, at the rate of three jo@rneys a day, 
could not carry it off ’’; this treasure he bequeathed 
to his two sons on his deathbed, by the vanquishing 
of whom the hoard fell into the hands of the redoubt- 
able hero Siegfried. 

LIED (i.e. Lay of the Nibelungen), an 
old German epic, of date, it is presumed, earlier 
than the 12th century; it consists of two parts, 
the first ending with the murder of Siegfried by 
Hagen, his wresting of the hoard (see supra) from 
his widow, Kriemhild and burying it at the bottom 
of the Rhine ; and the sagond relating the vengeance 
of Kriemhild and the annihilation of the whole 
Burgundian race, Kriemhild included, to whom the 
treasure had originally belonged ; to the latter part 
the name of the Nibelungen Not (or Distress) has 
been given. 


NICARAGUA, the largest and richest of five republics 


occupying Central America, stretches across the 
isthmus from the Pacific to the Caribbean Sea, 
between Honduras (N.) and Costa Rica (8.); the 
Cordilleras traverse the heart of the country, and*the 
immense valleys of the W. are remarkable for the 
two great southern lakes, Nicaragua and Managua, 
which are studded with volcanic islands; rich in gold, 


NICE 


and a bad 
in vecent times much has been done to remedy this ; 
hides, bananas, coffee, and indiarubber are the chief 
exports, and a good deal of mining goes on; the 
great ship-canal from Pacific to the Caribbean 
was opened in 1914; Managua is the capital; 
Nicaragua asserted its independence from Spain in 
1821, and has since been rent by countless revolu- 
tions ; a president and a congress of 48 administer 
its affairs. 

NICE, or NICZAA, an ancient city of Bithynia, in Asia 
Minor, celebrated as the seat of two cecumenical 
councils of the Church, the first, presided over by 
Constantine in 325, which condemned Arianism, 
and the second, under the Empress Irene n 787, 
which deliberated on image-wosship. 

NICE, capital of the department Alpes-Maritimes, 
France, charmingly situated on the Mediterranean 
coast near the Italian border; terraced hills shelter 
it on the N., and its genial and equable climate 
makes it a favourite winter resort; the Paglione, a 
small stream, divides the old and modern portion ; 
Castle Hill, with ruins and pleasure gardens, the 
cathedral, art-gajlery, &c., are features of interest ; 
olive-oil is the chief export, and artistic pottery, 
perfumery, &c., are manufactured. 

NICENE CREED, a creed established as orthodox at 
Nice (g.v.), which affirmed as against Arianism that 
Christ as Son of God was not merely of like substance, 
but of the same substance with the Father. 

NICHOLAS, the name of five Popes: N. I., St., sur- 
named the Greaf’ Pope from 858 to 867, asserted 
the supremacy of the papal see, Festival, Nov. 13; 
N. I1., Pope from 1058 to 1061; N. IL1., Pope from 
1277 to 1280; N. IV.; Pope from 1288 to 1292; 
N. V., Pope from 1447 to 1456, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, took the exiled Greek 
scholars under his protection, fostered the learning 
of the East, and laid the foundation of the Vatican 
Library by the collection of over 5000 Greek and 
Latin MSS. 

NICHOLAS, ST., the patron saint of boys, sailors, and 
of Russia and Aberdeen, as well as other towns; 
was bishop of Myra, persecuted under Diocletian ; 
is generally represented in bishop’s robes, and has 
either three purses or three children as his attributes; 
the three children and the three purses refer to one 
and the same story: St. Nicholas, on learning that 
a father who had three daughters was tempted by 
extreme poverty to expose them to a life of dis- 
honour, went by night and threw into the window 
of the house three bags of money, which served as a 
marriage portion for each, and thus rescued them 
from a life of shame. € 

NICHOLAS I., czar of Russia, born in St. Petersburg, 
third son of Paul I., ascended the throne in 1825 in 
succession to Alexander I., his eldest brother; 
suppressed with rigour and not a little severity a 
formidable conspiracy which took form on his 
accession ;*took up arms against Persia and wrested 
Erivan from its sway, struggled against both the 
Poles and the Turks till his overbearing policy 
against the latter provoked a coalition of France, 
England, and Sardinia to their defence in the 
Crimean War, which was still going on when he died ; 
in 1848 he aided Austria in the suppression of the 
Hungarian insurrection (1796-1855). 

NICHOLAS Il., czar of Russia. The eldest son of 
Alexander III., he had a short military career before 
succeeding to the throne in 1894. His reign saw the 
abolition of the last traees of serfdom, the growth 
of industrial and political unrest, the Great War, 
and the revolution. A weak monarch in the hands 
of his advisers, notably his cousin, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas (¢.v.) and Rasputin (q.v.), he was powerless 
to stay the march of events. He was forced to 
abdicate in March, 1917, went to his estate in the 
Crimea, was arrested and sent to Tobolsk, and later 
to Ekaterinburg, where in July, 1918, he was 
executed, with his wife, formerly Princess Alix of 
Hesse, whom he had married in 1894, and other 
members of his family (1868-1918). 

NICHOLAS, THE GRAND DUKE, Russian general. 
A cousin of Czar Nicholas II, (¢.v.), he was twelve 


e secured the 
1914; in 1915 he 
and conquered 
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to the Crimea, but 
to Italy in 1919 (1856-1 
NICHOLSON, JO 


HN, an Indian 
son of a physician ; served in the 


but fell mortally wounded as the storming p 
were entering the Kabul Gate (1821-1857). 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM, British artist. Born in 
Newark, he eventually achieved considerable 
itt all as a portrait anf still-life painter 

1872- ms 

NICKEL, a hard white metal, which is feebly magnetic 
and does not rust in air; it is used extensively for 
plating other metals and enters into the composition 
of many alloys, such as nicke] silver and German 
silver; steel containing nickel is very tough and is 
used for certain engineering purposes; invar, steel 
with 35 per cent. of nickel, has a very small heat 
expansion and is used for pendulums. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, a group of picturesque islands 
in the Indian Ocean, 8. of the Andaman Islands and 
midway between Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula ; 
14 of the 20 islands are inhabited, chiefly by in- 
digenous Indians and Malays; after being in the 
hands of Denmark for upwards o€ 100 years, — 
were annexed by Britain in 1869; trade is carri 
on with India jin coco-nuts, ambergris, tortoise- 


shell, &c. 2 

NICOLAITANS, a sect of heretics that arose in the 
Apostolic Church, presumed to have been a party 
of professing Christians of Gentile descent, who, 
after their profession, continued to take part in the 
heathen festivals, and to have contributed to break 
tales the distinction between the Church and the 
world. 

NICOLE, PIERRE, French divine and moralist, born 
in Chartres, a Port-Royalist (¢.v.), friend of Arnauld 
and Pascal; was along with the former author of 
the famous ‘‘ Port Royal Logic ”’ (1625-1695). _ 

NICOLL, SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, British writer. 
Ordained a Nonconformist minister in 1874, he took 
over in 1886 the editorship of the British Weekly, 
and exerted considerable influence on Liberal and 
Nonconformist thought ; he also produced books on 
religion and literature (1851-1923). 

NICOTINE, an alkaloid present in the tobacco plant. 

NIEBUHR, BARTHOLD GEORG, distinguished_his- 
torian, born in Copenhagen, son of the succeeding ; 
studied at Kiel, and for a time at London and 
Edinburgh; after various civil appointments in 
Denmark, entered the civil service of Prussia in 
1806; on the establishment of the university of 
Berlin in 1810 gave in connection with it a course 
of lectures on Roman history, by which he estab- 
lished his reputation as a historian, several of the 
conclusions of which he afterwards confirmed 
during his residence as ambassador at the Papal 
Court at Rome from 1816 to 1823; the revolution 
of the three days of July, 1830, in Paris threatening, 
eas he thought, a recurrence of the horrors of the 
first, gave him such a shock that he sickened of it 
and died; by his treatment of the history of Rome 
be introduced a new era in the treatment of history 
generally, which consisted in expiscating all the 
fabulous from the story and working on the residuum 
of authenticated fact, without, however, as would 
appear, taking due account of the influence of the 
faith of the people on the fable, and the effect of 
the latter on the life and destiny of she nation 
whose history it was his purpose to relate (1776- 


18381). 

NIEBUER, KARSTEN, a celebrated traveller, born 
in Hanover; joined a Danish expedition in explora- 
tion of Arabia, and alone of the members of it 
returned home, whfth he did by way of Persia, 
Palestine, and Cyprus, and wrote an account of the 
results of his researches (1733-1815). 

NIEL, ADOLPHE, French marshal, born in Muret; 
entered the Engineers 1825, served in the Algerine 
War in 1835, before Rome in 1849, at Bomarsund 
in 1854, at Sebastopol in 1856, as well as at Magenta 


years of insanity. His most famous work, “Thus | 


Spake Zarathustra,” a tremendous influence 
on German literature ane ee thought with its 
advocacy of the super-man, and its doctrine that 
strength alone is admirable and weakness the only 
vice, a doctrine that found sufficient followers in his 
country to lead to the disaster of the Great War 


(1844-1900). 
- NIFLHEEM, or Mist-Home, in the Norse mythology 
the primeval northern region of cold and darkness, 


in contrast with Muspelheim, or Bright-home, the 
primeval southern region of warmth and light, the 
two poles, as it were, of the Norse world. 


NIGER, a great river of Western Africa, whose head- 


waters rise amid the Kong Mountains behind Sierra 
Leone; flowing NE. as far as Timbuctoo (2 m. 
from the river), it there bends gradually southward, 
receives from the E. its great affluent the Benué, 
and about 10§ m. from the coast begins to form a 
wide forest and jungle-covered delta (larger than 
that of the Nile), and finally flows into the Gulf of 
Guinea by 22 mouths after a course of some 2600 m. 
Forms, with the Benué, an invaluable highway into 
the heart of the country; its upper and middle 
parts, under the name Joliba, are within the 
French sphere, and the lower portion below Say is 
under English authority. 


NIGERIA extends along the Bight of Benin, from 


Dahomey to the Cameroons, and has an area of 
336,000 sq. m. and a population of 184 millions. 
Its capital is Lagos, from which it has a railway to 
Kano, 705 m. long, and another line runs from 
Port Harcourt to the Udi coalfields, which are 
being largely developed, the coal being of good 
quality. Among its exports, which are mainly 
agricultural, is tin, which comes from mines and 
from dredgings in the rivers. 


NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE, a famous philanthropic 


Durse, born in Florence, of wealthy English parent- 
age; at the age of 22 entered the institution of 
Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiserswerth to be 
trained as a nurse, and afterwards studied the 
methods of nursing and hospital management with 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, Paris; after 
thoroughly reorganising Harley Street Hospital, 
London, in 1854 she volunteered to organise a staff 
of nurses to tend the wounded soldiers in the Crimea ; 
arriving at Scutari on the eve of Inkermann during 
the terrible winter of 1854-1855, she ministered 
with unwearied devotion to the suffering soldiers; 
on her return in 1856 she established, with public 
support, a training college for nurses at St. Thomas’s 

at King’s College Hospital; she was author of 
“Notes on Nursing,” ‘‘ Notes on Hospitals,’’ &c. 
(1820-1910). 

M, the principles of a movement on the part 
of the educated classes in Russia which repudiated 
the existing creed and organisation of society, and 
insisted on a root-and-branch wholesale abolition 
of them and a reconstruction of them on com- 
munistic principles, and for the purely secular and 
Seale ends of common life, subordinating every- 
thing iff the first place to the feeding, clothing, and 
lodging of human beings in a manner worthy of 
their rank in the scale of being. The term Nihilism 
is also applied to those philos$phical systems which 
sweep the course clear of all incredibilities and 
irrationalities, but leave us gore of all our inherited 
spiritual possessions. 


NIJNI-NOVGOROD, capital of a Russian province of 


the same name, situated at the confluence of the 
Oka with the Volga, 274 m. E. of Moscow, for years 
the seat of Peter-Paul’s Fair, the greatest in the 
world, from July to September, attracting merchants 
from Asia and Europe. 


on seasonal rains in Abyssinia, &c.). 
Khartoum to Assouan occur the cataracts ; below 
this the stream is navigable. A few miles N. of 
Cairo begins the delta, which lies within the Rosetta 
and Damietta—two main branches of the divided 
river—and is some 150 m. broad at its base. From 
Victoria Nyanza to the coast the river measures 
about 3400 m. ; ; 

NILSSON, CHRISTINE, an operatic singer, born in 
Sweden, daughter of a peasant, and one of the 
foremost sopranos of her day; distinguished for 
her dramatic talent no less than by her powers as 
a vocalist (1843-1882). 

NIMEGUEN, an interesting old Dutch town in Guelder- 
land, on the Waal, 73 m. E. of Rotterdam; has a 
fine 13th-century Gothic churca and other notable 
buildings; its prosperous manufactures include 
tobacco, perfume, beer, &c.; here, in 1678-1679, 
France effected famous peace treaties with Holland, 
Spain, and Austria. 

NIMES, or NISMES, capital of the department of 
Gard, S. of France, lies surrounded by the Cevennes 
in the fertile valley of the Vistre, 31 m. E. of Mont- 
pellier; has unique Roman remains, including an 
imposing amphitheatre, now used as a bull-arena, 
the noble Corinthian ‘‘ Maison Carrée,’’ a mausoleum, 
baths, &c.; textiles (silk, cotton, &c.), wines, and 
brandy are the chief articles of manufacture; it 
declared for the Reformation in 1559, and suffered 
cruelly on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

NIMROD, an early king of Assyria or Babylonia, 
characterised in Scripture (Gen. x. 9) as “‘a mighty 
hunter before the Lord’”’; a name now applied to a 
distinguished hunter. 

NINE WORTHIES. The nine worthies were Hector, 
Alexander, and Julius Cesar, who were pagans, 
Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabzeus, who were 
Jews, and King Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey 
de Bouillon, who were Christians. The Nine 
Worthies of London, according to Richard Johnson, 
who wrote ‘* The Seven Champions of Christendom,’’ 
were Sir William Walworth, Sir Henry Pritchard, 
Sir William Sevenoke, Sir Thomas White, Sir John 
Benham, Christopher Croker, Sir Jolm Hawkwood, 
Sir Hugh Calverley, and Sir Henry Mauleverer. 

NINETEEN-SIXTEEN REBELLION, a serious anti- 
British rising in Dublin; organised by Sinn F'ein 
with German assistance, ‘it broke into open armed 
rebellion on April 24, 1916, and stern measures had 
to be taken by the British military authorities before 
it was suppressed. 

VEH, a great city, capital of ancient Assyria, 
which stood on the left bank of the Tigris, opposite 
the modern town of Mosul, said to have been in- 
cluded within a wall 6@ m. long, 100 ft. high, the 
breadth of three chariots in width, and defended by 
1500 towers each 200 ft. in height. See NAHUM. 

NINIAN, ST., early apostle of Christianity to the 
southern Picts of Scotland, born on the shores of 
the Solway, of noble descent; went to Rome, was 
consecrated by the Pope, visited St. Martin at 
Tours on his way back; had founded a church at 
Whithorn, Wigtownshire, which he dedicated to St. 
Martin on his return, and died there, “‘ perfect in life 
and full of years,” in 432. e 

NINUS, a legendary king of Assyria, a celebrated 
conqueror, to whom tradition assigns the founding 
of Nineveh. 


whom she rated h he 
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whereupon they "maigeant t at «(Apo insult to their 
mother, gave emselves for nine days to the 
pblaueater of Niobe’s a a and on.the tenth the 
gods buried them ; in her grief, retired to 
Mount Sipylos, in Lydia, ‘where her body became 
cold and rigid as stone, but not her tears, which, 
erat, as the summer months returned, burst forth 


NIPPON, or NIHON, the native name for Japan. 


NIRVANA, the name given to the consummation of 
bliss in the Hindu, but especially the Buddhist, 
religions, synonymous with extinction, which in 
the Hindu creed means the extinction of individu- 
ality by absorption in the Diwine Being, and in 
Buddhism, not, as some presume, the extinction 
of existence, but the extinction of agitation of mind 
through the crucifixion of all passion and desire, the 
attainment of self-centred, self-sufficient quiescence 
of being, or rest and peace of soul. 

NISUS, a Trojan youth who accompanied mite R inte 
Italy, and whose friendship for Euryulus is 
pathetically immortalised by Virgil in the ninth 
book of the ‘‘ Atneid.” 

HSD OF, a 


WILLIAM WELL, EARL 

noted Catholic, who took part in the Jacobite rising 
of 1715, was captured at Preston, found guilty of 
treason, and sentenced to death; the night before 
the day appointed for his execution (February 24, 
1716) he eftected an escape from the Tower by 
exchanging clothés with his daring and devoted 
countess, who had been admitted to his room; he 
fled to Rome, where he lived in happiness with his 
wife until her death (1676-1744). 

NITRE, or saltpetre; nitrate of potash found as a 
mineral and used as a fertiliser; it is one of the 
constituents of gunpowder; a similar substance, 
nitrate of soda, is known as Chile saltpetre, on 
account of the large deposits found in that country. 

NITROGEN, the gaseous element which constitutes 
about four-fifths of the air; all forms of life need 
nitrogen for the building up of proteins; animals 
are dependent upon the proteins already formed in 
the food, and all plants, except the bean family, 
can only build them up from nitrogen compounds 
in the soil, which sooner or later become exhausted, 
so that the soil has to be treated with fertilisers ; in 
recent years the supplies of mineral nitrates have 
shown signs of exhaustion and methods have been 
devised for producing nitrogen compounds from the 
free nitrogen in the atmosphere. 

NITROGLYCERINE is formed by the action of nitric 
acid on glycerine; it explodes violently on 
detonation and is used for the manufacture of 

“dynamite, blasting gelatine, and cordite, &c. 

NITROUS OXIDE, a gas prepared by heating am- 
monium nitrate ; used by dentists as an anzsthetic; 
also known as “ laughing gas.”’ 

NITZSCH, KARL EMMANUEL, German theologian, 
born in Borna; became professor at Bonn, Saxony, 
in 1822, whence in 1847 he was removed to succeed 
Marheineke at Berlin; was of the Schleiermacher 
school of theologians, and author, among other 
works, of a ‘‘ System der Christlichen Lehre ’”’ and 
“* Practischen Theologie,’’ the latter in evidence of 
the importance the author attached to the ethical 
element in the Christian religion (1787-1868). 

NIVELLE, ROBERT GEORGES, French general. Born 
in Tulle, he joined the army in 1878, served in 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Gmina, and in 1914 took 
command of an artillery regiment in Alsace; he 
took part at the Aisne, at Verdun in 1916, and in 
the same year succeeded Joffre as commander-in- 
chief; after heavy French losses in 1917 he was 
transferred to N. Africa (1856-1924). 

NIXIE, in German folklore a water-sprite of a mis- 
chievous disposition, believed to have been suggested 
to the imagination by the reflection of the stars in 
the water. 

NIZAM, the name given to a viceroy or administrator 
of justice in the Mogul Empire of India, 

NIZAM’S DOMINIONS, THE, or Hyderabad, in the 
heart of the Deccan, situated between the Central 
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NOAILLES, the name of an old French family, several 

members of which distinguished themselves in er 
service of both Church and State: Anne ules ie 
marshal of France, celebrated for his cruelties 
against the Huguenots (1650-1708); Louis yr 


cardinal (1651-1729) ; ; 
deputy to the States-General, o took part for a 
time in the Revolution (1756-1804). 

NOAKES, JOHN O’, a fictitious name for a litigious 
person, used by lawyers in actions of ejectment. 

NOBEL, ALFRED, Swedish chemist, famous for his 
work on explosives ; ; invented dynamite and nitro- 
glycerine; died a millionaire; in his will left a sum 
of 1# millions to found five annual prizes to be 
awarded to the most outstanding man or woman in 
physics, chemistry, medicine, literature, and peace 
(1833-1896). 

NOBEL PRIZES, awards made annually for excellence 
in several branches of learning and also for the 
promotion of peace, founded by Alfred Nobel (@.v.); 
of value over £8000 each, the prizes are open ta 
men and women of every nationality and are awarded 
bythe Swedish Academies of Science and Literature, 
the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine and the Nor- 
wegian Storthing. 

NOBILE, UMBERTO, Italian general and aviator who 
with Amundsen, in 1925, undertook a North Polar 
airship voyage; in 1928 in a second voyage he 
attempted in the*airship Italia to reach the Pole, 
succeeded in flying over it, but was forced down on 
the ice and rescued after a month’s privation; 
Amundsen lost his life attempting to locate the 
airship from an aeroplane. 

NOBLE, a gold coin first minted by Edward IIL., 
formerly current in the country; worth 6s. 8d., 
and ultimately 10s., when the value of the gold 
incre 

NOCTURNE, picture of a night scene; also a musical 
piece appropriate to the night. 

NODES, name given to the two points in the orbit of 
a planet or moon where it crosses or intersects the 
ecliptic, called ascending when it goes N., and 
descending when it goes 8. 

NODIER, CHARLES, able French littérateur, born in 
Besancon; a man of great literary activity and 
some considerable literary influence; author of 
charming stories and fairy tales, including a novel, 
“*Trilby ’’ (1822) (1780-1844). 

NOLLEKENS, JOSEPH, sculptor, born in London, 
son of an Antwerp painter; studied in Rome; his 
forte lay in busts, of which he modelled a great 
many, including busts of Garrick, Sterne, Dr. 
Johnson, Pitt, and Fox, and realised thereby a 
large fortune; he was a man of no education; his 
principal work is ‘‘ Venus with the Sandal”? &737- 


1823). 

NOMINALISM, the name given to the theory of those 
among the Scholastics who maintained that general 
notions, which we denote by general terms, are 
only names, empty conceptions without reality, 
that there was no such thing as pure thought, only 
conception and sensuous perception, whereas 
realists, after Plato, held by the objective reality 
of universals. And, indeed, it is not as modern 
philosophy affirms, in the particular or “the indi- 
vidual, in which alone, according to the Nominalists, 
reality resides, but in the universal, in regard to 
which the particul& is nothing if it @oes not refer. 

NONCONFORMISTS, a name originally applied to the 
clergy of the Establighed Church of England, some 
two thousand, who th 1662 resigned their livings 
rather than submit to the terms of the Act of 
Uniformity passed on August 24 that year, and now 
applied to the whole Dissenting body in England. 

NONBS, in the Roman calendar the ninth day before 
the Ides (q.v.), being the 7th of March, May, July, 
and October, and the 5th of the rest. 


3 for their obstinacy were deprived of their 


NO-POPERY RIOTS, name given principally to riots 
in London in June, 1780, due to the zeal of Lord 
George Gordon (g.v.), ending in the death of some 
300 persons. 

NORDENSKIOLD, NILS ADOLF ERIK, BARON, a 
Swedish naturalist, born in Helsingfors; 
several successive voyages and explorations in the 
Arctic Sea, in which he paid fequens ve to 
Spitzbergen, where he measured are of the 
meridian, a. 187851879 discovered ine North- East 
Passage by traversing, along the N. shores of 
Europe and Asia, the whole Arctic Sea from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific ; he wrote accounts of his 
expeditions (1832-1901). 

NORDKYN (i.e. north chin), the most northerly point 
in Norway, and of the continent of Europe generally. 

NORE, MUTINY AT THE, a mutiny in the fleet 
stationed at the Nore, an anchorage off Sheerness, 
in the Thames, which broke out on May 20, 1797, 
and was not suppressed till June 15, for which the 
ringleaders were tried and hanged; the mutiny 
arose from alleged grievances—bad food, insufficient 
pay and official tyranny—on the part of the seamen, 
but is believed tg have been fostered by revolutionary 

“agents. 

NORFOLK, an eastern maritime county of England, 
lies N. of Suffolk, and presents a long eastern and 
northern foreshore (90 m.) to the North Sea; the 
Wash lies on the NW. border; light fertile soils 
and an undulating, well-watered surface favour an 
extensive and highly developed agriculture, of which 
fruit-growing and market-gardening are special 
features; rabbits and game abound in the great 
woods and sand-dunes; the chief rivers are the 
Ouse, Bure, and Yare, and these and other streams 
form in their courses a remarkable series of inland 
lakes known as the Broads (q.v.); its antiquities of 
a ome and Saxon times are many and peculiarly 


resting. 

NORFOLK ISLAND, a small precipitous island in the 
Western Pacific, midway between New Caledonia 
and New Zealand, 400 m. NW. of the latter; its 
inhabitants, many of whom came from Pitcairn 
Island, and now number fewer than 1000, govern 
themselves under the superintendence of New South 


es. 

NORMAN ARCHITECTURE, a massive architecture 
introduced into England, particularly in the con- 
struction of churches, abbeys, &c., by the Normans 
even before the Conquest, which was in vogue in 
the country till the end of Henry I1.’s reign, and 
which is characterised by the prevalence of the 
rounded arch 

NORMANDY, an ancient province of France, fronting 
the English Channel, NE. of Brittany; received 
its name from the Northmen who, under Rollo, 
established themselves there in the 10th century; 
was ay a long time an appanage of the English 

after the Norman Conquest; after being 
taken and retaken, was finally lost to England in 
1450; it became practically a part of France when 
it was taken by Philip Augustus in 1204; it is now 
represented by the five departments Seine-Inférieure, 
Eure, Orne, Calvados, and Manche. 

NORNIR, or NORNS, in the Norse mythology the three 
Fates—the Past, the Present, and the Future; 
maidens or dames who water the roots of Iggdrasil 
(q.v.), thg ash-tree of existence, and determine the 
destinies “of both gods and men. 

NORRKOPING (i.c. north market), a town in Sweden, 
called the ‘“ Scandinavian Memchester,’’ 113 m. 
SW. of Stockholm, with cotton and woollen factories 
worked by the power of the river Motala, that in 
falls and rapids rushes throug#@ the town. 

NORROY KING OF ARMS, a name given to the third 
king-of-arms, whose province is on the N. side of 
the Trent, the one on the S. side being called 
Clarencieux. 

NORTH, FREDERICK, LORD, English statesman; 
entered Parliament in 1754, became Tory leader 


NONJURORS 431 NORTHCOTE 
a name ia the in the House of Commons in 1767, and Prime 
: in and. be ang seem od =o yer in 1770; was entirely subservient to the 
ames II., refused the eae of of of the king, IL., and was responsible in 
to William IIL. six of whom among the that relation for the can es ; 


of the 
tion was effected in 1783 between hime and 
oa to the of the latter, but it soon 
nated; he died, Ear] of oon, wand 6 (1732-1792). 

NORTH AUSTRALIA, © past on of orthern 
Territory separated from South oa. in 1911 
and since 1926 administered by a Government 
Resident appointed under the Commonwealth ; 
an area of 287,056 sq. m., extending 8, from Central 
Australia to the Arafura Sea on the N.; bounded 
on the W. by Western Australia and on the E. by 
Queensland; principal industries agriculture, cattle- 
raising and pearling ; peanut-growing is being 
developed; gold and other minerals are mined; 
chief town, Darwin. 

NORTH BERWICK» See BERWICK, NORTH. 

NORTH CAPE, with Nordkyn (q.v.), the most north- 
erly point in Europe, in the island of Magerd, in 71° 
N. latitude. 

NORTH CAROLINA. See CAROLINA, NORTH. 

NORTH SEA, between the E. coast of Britain and the 
Continent, spreads out into the Arctic Ocean, is 
shallow, is crossed by many sandbanks, and is 
subject to frequent violent storms, the Dogger Bank, 
between England and Denmark, 8 to 16 fathoms 
deep, is rich in fish, especially cod. 

NORTH-EAST and NORTH-WEST PASSAGES, the 
name given to the sea-routes through the Arctic 
Ocean, the former by the N. of Europe and Asia 
and the latter by the N. of North America, which 
the northern nations were ambitious to open up 
into the Pacific, the access to Which by the Capes 
in the 8. was in possession of the fleets of Spain and 
Portugal; the attempts to achieve it cost much 
money and much life, and realised no permanent 
material advantage. 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, a province and lieutenant- 
governorship of British India, embraces the upper 
portion of the Ganges Valley and Doab, and reaches 
from Bengal to the Punjab, enclosing Oudh on all 
sides but the N.; area twice that of England; is the 
chief wheat province, and also raises opium, cotton, 
tea, and sugar; was separated from Bengal in 1835, 
and with it in 1877 was conjoined Oudh; Allahabad 
is the capital. 

NORTHALLERTON, the principal market-town of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, 30 m. NW. of York; 
in the vicinity was fought the famous Battle of the 
Standard, in which David I. of Scotland was routed 
by the English, August 22, 1138. 

NORTHAMPTON, county town of Northamptonshire, 
on the Nen, 66 m. NW. of London; has two fine 
old Norman churches, is the centre of the boot and 

eshoe manufacture, and is actively engaged in brew- 
ing, lace-making, &c.; in the outskirts is a popular 
racecourse ; was the scene of Henry VI.’s defeat by 
the Yorkists on July 10, 1460. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, or NORTHANTS, a midland 
county of England, bordering upon nine others ; 
has an undulating fertile surface, and is @istinguished 
from the surrounding counties by extensive woods 
and plantations; is chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and stock-raising; the Nen and the Welland are 
the principal rivers; among its antiquities are 
Fotheringay Castle, where Mary Stuart was be- 
headed, and Burleigh House; the battles of Edge- 
cote (1469) and Naseby (1645) were fought within 
its borders. 

NORTHCLIFFE, ALFRED HARMSWORTH, 1ST 
VISCOUNT, British newspaper proprietor. Found- 
ing the Daily Mail in 1806, he was the pioneer of 
the modern popular paper with news told shortly 
and presented attractively for the busy reader. 
Later he acquired the Times for some years, and 
also owned the Evening News and the Weekly 
Dispatch, besides a number of periodicals. He 
Was made a baronet in 1904, a baron in 1905, and 
a viscount in 1917, in which year he went on a 
mission to America. In 1918 he took office under 
the Coalition as Director of Propaganda (1865-1922). 

NORTHCOTE, JAMES, English portrait-painter; 
studied under Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose Life he 
wrote, as well as Titian’s; wrote also ‘‘ Fables ” 
and ‘‘ Conversations ”’ (1746-1831). 


NORTHCOTE 
NOR Te STAFFORD HENRY. See IDDES- 
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NORTHERN IRELAND, an area consisting of the 
cities of Belfast, Londonderry and Armagh, and the 
caunties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, and Tyrone. GYanted Home Rule in 
1920, it is governed by a Governor-General, Senate, 
and House of Commons. and sends 13 representa- 
tives to the Imperial use Of Commons. Belfast 
is the capital, and the chief industries are agri- 
culture, shipbuilding, flax-spinning, linen-making, 
and distilling. The province contains nearly all 
the Protestants of Ireland. 

NORTHMEN, or NORSEMEN, the name given in the 
Middle Ages to the sea-roving, adventure-loving 
inhabitants of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; 
in their sea-rovings they were little better than 
pirates, but they had this excuse, their home was 
narrow and their lands barren, «nd it was a necessity 
for them to sally forth and see what they could 
plunder and carry away in richer lands; they were 
men of great daring, their early religion definable 
as the consecration of valour, and they were the 
terror of the quieter nations whose lands they 
invaded; at first their invasions were mere raids 
for plunder, but at length they were satisfied with 
nothing less an conquest and the permanent 
occupancy of the lands they subdued, settling some 
of them on the shores of England and France, and 
even in the S. of Italy; these invasions were 
common and frequent during the whole of the 
9th and the early part of the 10th centuries; accord- 
ing to their Sagas they were the first Iuropeans to 
visit America. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, the most northerly county of 
England, lies on the border of Scotland, from which 
it is separated by the Cheviots and the Tweed; 
its eastern shore, off-which lie the Farne Islands, 
Lindisfarne, and Coquet Isle, N. of Durham, fronts 
the North Sea; is fifth in size of the English 
counties ; in the N. the Cheviot slopes form excellent 
pasturage, but the Pennine Range towards the W. 
presents dreary and less valuable moorland; on 
the W. are arable lowlands; ‘Tweed, Tyne, Till, 
Alne, Wansbeck, are the chief rivers. Its great 
coalfield in the SE. is the most celebrated in the 
world, and is the county’s greatest source of wealth, 
and includes upwards of 100 collieries ; Newcastle, 
Alnwick (county town), Hexham, and North Shields 
are the principal towns. Within its borders were 
— the battles of Otterburn, Homildon Hill, and 

odden. 

NORTHUMBBRIA, one of the ancient English kingdoms ; 
comprised the eastern half of the island from the 
Humber to the Firth of Forth, and was divided into 
the Northern Bernicia and the Southern Deira; was 
founded in 547 by Ida the Angle. 

_NORTHWICH, a town in Cheshire, with springs in 
and around of brine, from which salt has been 
procured for centuries. 

NORTON, CHARLES ELIOT, American littérateur, 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts ; travelled a good 
deal in Rurope; edited, with Lowell, the North 
American Review and the early Letters of Carlyle, 
as well as the ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ which had been 
too carelessly edited by Froude (1827-1908). 


NORTON, MRS., English novelist and poet, née 
Sheridan, granddaughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, authoress of ‘Stuart of Dunleath,’’ 


*‘Lost and Saved,” &c., described by Lockhart 
as ‘the Byron of poetesses,’”’ figures in Meredith’s 
** Diana of the Crossways ”’ (1808-1877). 
NORWAY, a kingdom of North Europe, comprising 
the western side of tg#e Scandinavian peninsula, 
and separated from Sweden on the EB. by the Kjélen 
Mountains; the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans beat 
upon its long and serrated western seaboard, forcing 
a way up the many narrow and sinuous fiords; 
Sogne Fiord, the longest, runs into the heart of the 
country 100 m.; off the northern coast lie the 
Lofodens, while the Skerries skirt the E. The 
country forms a strip of irregular and mountainous 
coastland 1160 m. long, which narrows down at its 
“least breadth to 25 m.; 70 per cent. of the surface 
is uncultivable, and 24 per cent. is forest; the lakes 
number 30,000, of which Lake Wenner (2136 sq. m.) 
is the largest; immense glaciers are found in the 


Gulf Stream drift ; d there » in 
the rainfall, but much intenser cold is experiencec 
The wealth of the country lies in its forests and 
fisheries, mines and shipping; only 2 per cent, of 
the land-surface is under cultivation, and 2°8 per 
cent. is utilised for grazing; the copper, iron, and 
silver mines are declining. Oslo or Christiania, (the 
capital) is the centre of the industrial area. The 
Norwegians are intensely democratic (titles and 
nobility were abolished in the year 1821), and 
although under a king (Haakon VII), they oy 
democratic home rule, no members of the Sto 
(Parliament) being paid. Education is free 
compulsory, and the bulk of the people are Lutherans, 
The monetary unit is the Krone (=1s. 14d.). Norway, 
originally inhabited by Lapps and Gothic tribes, 
was first unified by Harold Haarfager (A.D. 863- 
930), and subsequently welded into a Christian 
kingdom by his descendant St. Olaf (1015). From 
1536 it was held as a conquered province by Den- 
mark up to 1814; in that year it was joined to 
Sweden, but the union came to an end in 1905. 

NORWICH, (1) an ancient cathedral city and county 
town of Norfolk, on the Wensum, immediately — 
above its junction with the Yare, 114 m. NE. of 
London ; its beautiful woodland surroundings ea 
won it the name of “the city in an orchard”; 
chief of its many fine buildings is the cathedral, a 
handsome Norman structure, founded in 1096; of 
the old Norman castle only the keep now stands, 
crowning a central hill; its celebrated triennial 
musical festivals began in 1824; textile fabrics are 
still an important manufacture, but have been 
superseded in importance by mustard, starch, foot- 
wear, and ironware factories; has been a bishopric 
since 1094. (2) Capital of New London County, 
Connecticut, on the Thames River, 36 m. SE. of 
Hartford. 

NORWOOD, a southern suburban district of London, 
at one time the locality of a gypsy encampment. 

NORWOOD, REV. FREDERICK , theo- 
logian. Born and educated in Australia, he held 
various ministries there, came to Europe in the 
Great War as chaplain to the Australian Imperial 
Forces, and in 1919 became minister of the City 
Temple. 

NOSTRADAMUS, a celebrated astrologer, the assumed 
name of Michel de Notredame, born in St. Remy, 
Provence; was a medical man by profession, but 
gave himself to divination, uttered in rhymes in a 
series of published predictions called ** Centuries 
(1503-1566). 

NOTABLES, THE, name given to certain actual or 
virtual rulers of the different districts of France, 
consisting of men of different ranks, summoned 
together in a time of civic perplexity and trouble 
to advise the king, and especially the convocation 
of them convened at the instance of Controller 
Colonne, and that assembled at the Chateau of 
Versailles on February 22, 1787, to the number of 
a ‘“‘round gross,” including seven princes of the 
blood, who were ‘‘ organed out’”’ nine weeks after- 
wards, their debates proving ineffectual, to be recalled 
on November 6 the year following, to “ vanish 
ineffectual again on December 12, and return no 


more.”’ 

NOTARY PUBLIC, a professional person appointed 
to certify to a formality required by law as observed 
in his presence. 

NOTRE DAME, celebrated metropolitam church of 
Paris, situated on the “ Ile de la Cité ’’ ; its erection 
was begun in 1163 on the site of a prior Merovingian 
cathedral, whicks itself had superseded a pagal 
temple on the spot, and completed, at least the 
general ensemble of it, in 1230. 

NOTTINGHAM, courkKiy town of Nottinghamshire, om 
the Trent, 126 m. NW. of London; spacious and 
well-built, with an arboretum, castle (now an art 
gallery), two theatres, university college, free 
library, old grammar-school, racecourse, &c.; 1 
the centre of lace-making and hosiery in England, 
and manufactures cottons, silks, bicycles, cClg£ats, 


ing the 
extensions, Bay of Fundy and Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
all but ®urrounds it; consists of a peninsula (joined 
to New Brunswick by Chignecto Isthmus) and the 
island of Cape Breton, separated by the Gut of 
Canso; area equals two-thirds of Scotland, short 
rivers and lakes abound ; all kinds of cereals (except 
wheat) and root-crops are grown in abundance, and 
much attention is given to the valuable crops of 
apples, pears, plums, and other fruits; gold, coal, 
iron, &c., are wrought extensively, manufactures 


(mackerel, c herring, salmon, &c.) and timber 
* forests are the ®hief sources of wealth; the province 
is well opened up by railways; government is in 
the hands of a lieutenant-governor, an executive 
council (9), He a legislative assembly (38); Halifax 
(q.v.) is the capital; climate varies in temperature 
from 20° below zero to 98° in the shade, fogs prevail 
in the coast-land ; was discovered in 1497 by Cabot, 
formed a portion of French Acadie, and finally 
became British in 1713. 

NOVA ZEMBLA, a long and narrow island (sometimes 
classified as two islands) in the Arctic Ocean, 
between the Kara Sea and Barentz Sea, 600 m. by 
60 m,; the Matochkin Shar, a narrow winding 
strait, cuts the island into two halves; belongs to 
Russia, but is not permanently inhabited ; is visited 
by seamen and hunters. 

NOVALIS, the nom de plume of Friedrich von Harden- 
berg, a German author, born in Wiederstadt, near 
Mansfeld, one of the most prominent representatives 
of the Romantic school of poets, author of two 
unfinished romances entitled “‘ Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen’’ and “ Lehrlinge zu Sais,’ together with 
** Geistliche Lieder ’”’ and ‘‘ Hymnen an die Nacht ”’ ; 
was an ardent student of Jacob Boehme (q.v.), and 
wrote in a mystical vein, and was at heart a mystic 
of deep, true feeling; pronounced by Carlyle “ an 
anti-mechanist—a deep man, the most perfect of 
modern spirit seers’’; regarded, he says, “ religion 
as a social thing, and as impossible without a 
eburch ”’ (1772-1801). See Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies.”’ 

NOVATIAN, a priest of the Church in Rome, a convert 
from paganism, who in the third century took a 
severe view of the conduct of those who had lapsed 
under persecution, particularly the Decian, and 
insisted that the Church, having no power to absolve 
them, could not, even on penitencé, readmit them, 
in which protest he was joined by a considerable 
party named after him Novatians, who continued 
to trouble the Church for centuries after his death, 
assuming the name of Cathari or purists. 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh month of the year, so called 
by the Romans, in whose calendar it was the ninth. 

NOVGOROD, a noted Russian city, and capital of a 
province, of the same name, is situated on the 
Volkhof, 110 m. SE. of Leningrad; is divided 
into two parts by the bridged river, contains the 
cathedral of St. Sophia (1lth,century); with its 
foundation in 864 by Rurik, a €candinavian prince, 
Russian history begins ; was by the 12th century 

a free State, but in 1471 vas put down by the 
cacrite Czar Ivan III. ; the province of Novgorod 
lies E. of Leningrad, embraces the Valdai plateau 
and hills, is chiefly forest land, and includes some 
3000 lakes. 

NOX, the Latin for “ night,” and the name of the 
“ goddess of night.’”” See NYX. 
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OYES, ALFRED, 
shire and — > at Oxford, he published 


first verse in 1902, which he followed with many 
other volumes; ‘‘ A Tale of Old Japan ”’ is his best- 
known poem; he also wrote some plays, short 
py and biographies (1880— ). 

IA, a large and ill-defined region of North-East 


NUB. 
Africa, lies between Egypt (N.) and Abyssinia (S.), 


and stretches from the Red Sea (E.) to the desert 
(W.); is divided, into Lower and Upper Nubia, 

mgola being the dividing point; Nubia has in 
recent times rather fallen under the wider designa- 
tion of Egyptian Soudan; except by the banks of 
the Nile the country is bare and arid desert ; climate 
is hot and dry, but quite healthy. 


NUMA POMPILIUS, the second king of Rome and the 


successor of Romulus, its founder, born in Cures, 
in the Sabine country, and devoted himself to the 
establishment of religion and*®laws among his 
subjects and the training of them in the arts of 
peace, in which, according to the legend, he was 
assisted by a nymph Egeria (q¢.v.), who lived close 
by in a grotto, and to whom he had ever and anon 
recourse for consultation; he was long revered in 
the Roman memory as the organiser of the State 
and its civil and sacred institutions, and his reign 


was long and peaceful, lasting from 715 to 673 B.o. 
NUMA 


NTIA, an ancient Spanish town on a steep 
height on the Douro, celebrated for the heroic 
defence maintained by its inhabitants against the 
Romans, till from the thinning of its defenders by 
starvation and the sword it wan taken and destroyed 
by Scipio Africanus in 134 B 


NUMBERS, BOOK OF, the fourth book of the Penta- 


teuch, and so called from the two numberings of 
the people, one at the beginning and the other at 
the close of the period it embraces; it covers a 
period of 38 years, and continues the narrative 
from the departure of the camp of Israel] out of the 
wilderness of Sinai to its arrival on the borders of 
Canaan, and relates an account of the preparations 
for the march, of the march itself, and of the 
preparations for the conquest. 

TA (i.e. land of Nomads), ancient country in 
North Africa, nearly coextensive with Algiers, the 
inhabitants of which were of the Berber race, were 
brave but treacherous, and excelled in horseman- 
» ship; ; sided at first with the Carthaginians in the 
* Punic Wars (q.v.), and finally with Rome, till the 
country itself was reduced by Cesar to a Roman 
province. 

MATICS, the name given to the study and 
science of coins and medals. 


NUMITOR, a legendary king of Alba Longa, in Italy, 


and the "grandfather of Romulus and Remus. 


NUNEATON, a thriving market-town of Warwick- 


shire, on the river Anker and the Coventry Canal, 
22 m. E. of Birmingham; has a Gothic church; 
cotton, woollen, and worsted spinning is the chief 
industry ; was the scene of George Eliot’s education. 


NUR ED-DIN, MAHMOUD, sultan of Syria, born in 


Damascus; the extension of his empire over Syria 
led to the Second Crusade, preached by St. Bernard ; 
compelled the Crusaders to raise the siege of 
Damascus, which he made his capital; called to 
interfere in the affairs of Egypt, he conquered it, 
and made it his own, a sovereignty which Saladin 
(q.v.) disputed, and which Nur ed-Din was preparing 
to reassert when he died (1117-1178). 


NUREMBERG, an interesting old Bavarian town on 


the Pegnitz, 95 m. N. of Munich, is full of quaint 
and picturesque medizval architecture in fine 
preservation; has valuable art collections, a large 
library, and a museum ; is noted for the production 
of watches, toys, wood, metal, bone carvings, beer, 
and chemicals, and exports large quantities of hops ; 
was made a free imperial city in 1219, and retained 
independence up to 1806. 
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Soathern Pacific Railroad. 
THE, one of the three great classic races in 


run at Epsom; established by the 12th 

Earl of Derby in 1779 for fillies of 3 years old. 

Dame given to fibres of old tarry ropes 
sundered by teasing, and employed in caulking the 
seams between planks in ships; the teasing of 
__ Oakum was an occupation for prisoners in jails. 

OA‘SES, fertile spots in a desert due to the presence 
of springs or water near at hand underground; met 
with in the dgserts of North Africa, Arabia, and 

* Gobi. 

OATES, LAWRENCE EDWARD GRACE, British 
explorer. An army captain who was wounded in 
the Boer War, he joined Scott’s Antarctic expedition 
in 1910, and was a member of the final party that 
reached the Pole. On March 17, 1912, Oates, who 
had been taken ill and feared the party might wait 
for him, deliberately walked from the tent into the 
blizzard. Scott commented in his diary, “It was 
the act of a very gallant gentleman ” (1880-1912). 

OATES, TITUS, fabricator of a Popish plot for the 
overthrow of the Protestant faith in England, the 
allegation of which brought to the block several 
innocent men; rewarded at first with a pension and 
safe lodgment in Westminster Hall, was afterwards 
convicted of perjury, flogged, and imprisoned for 
life, but at the revolution was set at liberty and 
granted a pension of £300 (1649-1705). 

OBADIAH, a Hebrew prophet who appears to have 
lived about 588 B.c., shortly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, at which the Edomites had assisted, 
and whose prophecy was written to assure the exiles 
in Babylon that the judgment of God had gone 
forth against Edom, and that with the execution 
of it Israel would be restored. 

OBAN, a modern town situated in the W. of Argyll- 
shire, on a landlocked bay opening off the Firth of 
Lorne ; is the capital, sometimes called the “‘ Queen,”’ 
of the Western Highlands, and a fashionable tourist 
resort; it has excellent railway and steamboat 
communications, and has near it two ruined castles, 
an ancient cave dwelling, and much beautiful 
scenery ; Dunstaffnage Castle is 4 m. to the N. of 
it, where the early Scottish kings used to be 


crowned. 

OBEAH, or OBI, the black art as practised by the 
witch-doctors and sorceresses of the West Indies 
and portions of West Africa; another name for 
ju-ju and voodoo worship (q.v.). 

OBEID, in the Eastern Soudan, 220 m. SW. of Khar- 
toum, is the capital of Kordofan; was the scene 
in November, 1883, of the annihilation by the forces 
of the Mahdi, after three days’ fighting, of an 
Egyptian army under Hicks Pasha and other 
English officers; its trade consists of ivory, gold, 
feathers, and gum. 

OBELISK, a tall four-sided pillgr, generally mono- 
lithic, tapering to a pyramidal pointed top, erected 
in connection with temples in Egypt, and inscribed 
all over with hieroglyphs, agd in memorial, as a 
rule, of some historical personage or event; ancient 
obelisks were mostly in pairs. 

ERAMMERGAU, a small village in Bavaria, 45 m. 
SW. of Munich; famed for the Passion Play per- 
formed there by the peasants, some 500 in number, 
every ten years, 
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the spiritual and material welfare of the people, 

which they rewarded with their pious gratitude and 

warmest affection; was the earliest founder of 

infant schools (1740-1826). 

OBERON, the king of the fairies, and the husband of 
itania 
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OBI, a river and, with its tributaries, great water 
highway of West Siberia, which rises in the Altai 
Mountains, and after a course of 2120 m. falls into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

OBI. See OBEAH. 

a philosophical term ysed to denote that 
which is true universally apart from all merely 
private sense or judgment, and finds response in the 
universal reason, the reason that is common to 
rational beings; it is opposed to subjective, or 
agreeable to one’s mere feelings orfancy. __ 

OBLATES, the name given to an _ organisation of 
secular priests living in community, founded by 
St. Charles Borromeo at the end ¥f the 16th century, 
who are ready to render any services the bishop may 
require of them, ; 

OBOE, a treble-sounding musical instrument of th 
reed class, to which the bassoon is reckoned the bass. 

OBOLUS, a small coin, worth about a penny, according 
to a custom among the Greeks placed in the mouth 
of a corpse at burial to pay to Charon to ferry the 
ghost of it over the Styx. 

OBREGON, ALVARO, Mexican politician. He first 
came into prominence in 1912, taking sides against 
Orozco’s rebellion, and in 1914 he commanded the 
Constitutionalist army in support of Carranza 
against Villa. After the murder of Carranza he 
became President in 1920, holding office for four 
years. Soon after being elected again in 1928 he 
was assassinated (1880-1928). 

O’BRIEN, WILLIAM SMITH, Irish patriot; entered 
Parliament in 1826; sat for Limerick from 1835 to 
1843, when he joined the Repeal Association under 
O’Connell, but separated from it; joined the 
physical force Young Ireland party, and became 

» the head; attempted an insurrection, which failed, 
and involved him in prosecution for treason and 
banishment for life; a free pardon was afterwards 
granted on promise of abstaining from all further 
disloyalty; he died at Bangor, in North Wales 
(1803-1864). 

OBSCURANTIST, name given to an ®pponent to 
modern enlightenment as professed by the devotees 
of modern science and philosophy. 

OBSIDIAN, a hard, dark-coloured rock of a glassy 
structure found in lava, which breaks with con- 
choidal fracture. ‘ 

O’CASEY, SEAN, Irish dramatist. Born in Dublin, 
he received no education, and worked as a builder’s 
labourer, on the railway, and as a navvy. Among 
his plays, which are mainly realistic studies of 
Dublin life, especially of .the civil war period, are 
‘Juno and the Paycock®” “The Plough and the 
Stars,” and ‘‘ The Silver Tassie.”’ 

OCCAM. or OCKHAM, WILLIAM OF, an English 
Scholastic philosopher, born in Ockham, Surrey, 
surnamed Doctor Invincibilis ; was a monk of the 
order of St. Francis; studied under Duns Scotus 
(g.v.), and became his rival, and a reviver of 
Nominalism (g.v.) in opposition to him, by his in- 
sistence on which he undermined the whole structure 
of Scholastic dogmatism, that is, its objecéive 
validity, and plunged it in hopeless ruin, but cleared 
the way for modern speculation and its grounding 
of the Objective (¢.v.) on a surer basis (1280-1347), 
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OCEANIDES, the nymphs ¢f the Ocean, all daughters 


of Oceanus, some 3000 in number. 


OCEANUS, or OKEANOS, in the Greek mythology 


the great world-stream which surrounds the whole 
earth, and is the parent source of all seas and 
streams, presided over by a Titan, the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of all river-gods ansl water- 
nymphs. He is the all-father of the world, as his 
wife is the all-mother, and the pair occupy a palace 
apart on the extreme verge of the world 


OCHILS (i.e. the heights), a of hills lying NE. 


OCHINO 


and SW. between the valleys of the Forth and Tay ; 
reach their highest point in Ben Cleugh (2363 ft.), 
near Stirling; the range is 24 m. long by 12 broad, 
and affords pasture for black-faced sheep; of the 
peaks of the range Dunmyat is the most striking, 
as Ben Cleugh is the highest. 

» BERNARDINO, an Italian monk, born in 
Sienna; after 40 years’ zeal in the service of the 
Church embracéd the Reformed doctrine; fled 
from the power of the Inquisition to Geneva; took 
refuge in England; ministered here and there to 
Italian refugees, but was hunted from place to 
piace : died at last of the plague in Moravia (1487- 


OCHTERLONY, SIR DAVID, British general, born in 


Boston, U.S., Scottish descent; entered the 
Indian army : distinguished himself in the war 
against the Goorkhas; was made a baronet, and 
received a pension of £1000 for his services; a 
monument to his-memory stands in the Maidan 


Park, Calcutta (1758-1825). — 
OCKLE 


Y, SIMON, Orientalist, became professor of 
Arabic; wrote a ‘‘ History of the Saracens,’’ part 
of it in a debtors’ prison; died in indigence (1678- 


1720). 
O’CONNELL, DANIEL, Irish patriot, known as the 


*‘ Liberator,” born near Cahirciveen, co. Kerry; 
educated at St. Omer, Douay, and Lincoln’s Inn; 
was called to the Irish bar in 1798, and was for 
twenty-two years a famous and prosperous prac- 
titioner on the Munster circuit; turning to politics, 
he became leader of the Catholics in 1811, his object 
being the removal of the Catholic disabilities; the 
Catholic Association of 1823 was organised by him, 
which he induced the priesthood to join, and 
awakened irresistible enthusiasm throughout the 
country; the electors now began to vote inde- 
pendently, and O’Connell was returned for Clare 
in 1828; the House refused to admit him; but ss 
strong, and at the same time so orderly, was the 
agitation in Ireland, that in 1829 the Catholic dis- 
abilities were removed, and O’Connell, returned 
again for Clare, took his seat in the House of 
Commons ¢ next year he represented Waterford in 
the new Parliament, and subsequently Kerry, 
Dublin, Kilkenny, and Cork; he now formed a 
society for promoting the repeal of the Union, which 
survived several suppressions, and reappeared under 
different names ; but in spite of his exertions in 
the House and in the country the cause languished, 
till, in 1843, as Lord Mayor of Dublin, he carried a 
resolution in its favour in the City Council; but 
now under the pressure of less experienced agitators, 
his monster meetings and other proceedings began 
to overstep legal limits and in 1844 he, with six 
of his supporters, was ifdicted for raising sedition ; 
he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of £2000, but the sentence was set aside in 
14 weeks; by this time the Young Ireland party 
had broken away from him, the potato famine 
came, he was conscious of failure, and his health 

was broken ; he died on his way to Rome, at Genoa ; 
a man of great physical strength and energy, and a 
master of oratory, he gave himself unselfishly to 
mrve his country, sacrificing a legal practice worth 
£7000 a year, honestly administering the immense 
sums contributed, and spending his private means 
for his cause; with an undeniable taint of coarse- 


of islands, 
tralasia in the®S., vo pe in a 


of. 
of Commons, but never enone up his journ 
work, founding and editing the Star among other 

papers (1848-1929). 

OCTAVIA, the sister of Augustus, a woman distin- 
guished for her beauty and her virtue; was married 
first to Marcellus, and on his death to Mark Antony, 
who forsook her for Cleopatra, but to whom 
remained true, even, on his miserable end, nursing 
his children by Cleopatra together with her own; 
one other grief she had to endure in the death of 
her son Marcellus (g.v.) by her former husband, the 
destined successor of Augustus on the thréne; d. 11 


B.O. 
OCTOBER, the tenth month of the year so called (i.e, 
ihe etghth) by the Romans, whose year began in 


rch, y 

ODDFELLOWS, the name of several friendly societies. 
The Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester 
Unity, is the largest and most important of the 
number. It has been the pioneer in many important 
movements of the kind, and several of the provisions 
now compulsory on all societies it observed of its 
own accord prior to their enactmeht; the 
tables compiled from its statistics in 1845 by its 
secretary, Henry Radcliffe, are still a standard work. 
There are also the Grand United Order of Odd- 
fellows and the National Independent Order of 
Oddfellows. 

ODER, an important German river, rises in Moravia, — 
and crossing the.frontier flows NW. through Silesia, — 
and N. through Brandenburg and Pomerania 
550 m. into the Stettiner Haff and so to the Baltic. 
On its banks stand Ratibor, where navigation ends, 
Breslau, Fra rt, and Stettin; it receives its 
chief tributary, the navigable Warthe, on the right, 
and has canal communication with the Spree and 
the Elbe. 

ODESSA, on the Black Sea, 25 m. NE. of the mouth 
of the Dniester, is the fourth largest city of Russia, 
and the chief southern port and emporium of com- 
merce. It exports large shipments of wheat, sugar 
and wool; imports cotton, groceries, iron, and 
coal, and manufactures flour, tobacco, machinery, 
and leather. It is well fortified, and though many 
of the poor live in mean hovels, is a fine city, with a 
university, a cathedral, and a public library. It 
was a free port from 1817 till 1857. The population 
includes many Greeks and Jews. 

ODIN, or WODEN, the chief god of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, combined in one the powers of Zeus and 
Ares among the Greeks, and was attended by two 
black ravens—Hugin, mind, and Munin, memory, 
the bearers of tidings between him and the people 
of his subject-world. His council chamber is in 
Asgard (q.v.), and he holds court with his warriors 
in Valhalla (¢.v.). He is the source of all wisdom 
as well as all power, and is supposed by Cafiyle to 
have been the deification of some one who incarnated 
in himself all the characteristic wisdom and valour 
of the Scandinavian race; Frigga was his wife, and 
Balder and Thor his sons. See Carlyle’s ‘“‘ Heroes.” 

ODO, bishop of Bayeux, brother of William the Con- 
queror, fought by his side at Hastings; after 
blessing the troops, was made Earl of Kent, and 
appointed governor of the kingdom during William's 
absence in Normandy; had great influence in State 
affairs all along, and set out for the Holy Land, but 
died at Palermo (1032-1096). 

ODOACER, king 0 the Heruli, who overthrew the 
western empire of Rome, dethroned Augustulus, and 
became emperor himself; Zeno, the emperor of the 
Kast, enlisted Theagoric of the Ostrogoths against 
him, who made a treaty with him to be joint ruler 
of the kingdom of Italy, and assassinated him in 498. 

O’DONNELL, LEOPOLD, Spanish soldier and poli- 
tician, born, of Irish descent, in Santa Cruz, in 
Teneriffe ; - entered the army, and attached himself 
to the cause of Queen Isabella, on whose emergence 


died in exile at Bayonne (1809-1867). 

ODYSSEY, an epic poem Homer 
years’ wanderings of 
fall of Troy, and his return at the end of them to 
his native kingdom of Ithaca. See ULYSSES. 

C2COLAMPADIUS, JOANNES, one of the leaders of 
the Reformation, born in Weinsberg, in Wiurtem- 
berg; became preacher at Basel, assisted Erasmus 
in his edition of the New Testament, entered a 

convent at Augsburg, came under Luther’s influence 

and adopted the reformed doctrine, of which he 
becam@ a preacher and professor, embracing in 

particular the views of Zwingli (1482-1531). 

_@DIPUS, a mythological king of Thebes, son of Laius 
and Jocasta, and fated to kill his father and marry 
his mother; unwittingly slew his father in a quarrel ; 
for answering the riddle of the Sphinx (q¢.v.) was 
made king in his stead, and wedded his widow, by 
whom he became the father of four children; on 
discovery of the incest Jocasta hanged herself, and 
CEdipus went mad and put out his eyes. 

QEHLENSCHLA ER, ADAM GOTTLOB, great Danish 
poet, born in Copenhagen; his poems first brought 
him into notice and secured him a travelling pension, 
which he made use of to form acquaintanceship 
with such men as Goethe and his literary confréres 
in Germany, during which time he commenced that 
series of tragedies on northern subjects on which 
his fame chiefly rests, which include “‘ Hakon Jarl,’’ 
“ Correggio,” *‘ Palnatoke,’’ &c.; his fame, which 
is greatest in the North, has spread, for he ranks 
among the Danes as Goethe among the Germans, 
a death was felt by the whole nation (1779- 

OEHLER, GUSTAV, learned German theologian, pro- 
fessor at Tiibingen, eminent for his studies and 
writings on the Old Testament (1812-1872). 

CIL-DE-BCUF (i.e. ox-eye), a large reception-room 
in the palace of Versailles, lighted by a window so 
called, which gave its name in French history to 
ot ua Court, particularly during the Revolution 
period. 

OELAND, an island off the SE. coast of Sweden, 55 m. 
long and about 10 m. broad; has good pasture 
ground, and yields alum; the fisheries are valuable. 

CENONE, a nymph of Mount Ida, near Troy, beloved 
by and married to Paris, but whom he forsook for 
Helen ; is the subject of one of Tennyson’s poems, 
ERSTED, HANS CHRISTIAN, a Danish physicist ; 
was professor of Physics in Copenhagen, the dis- 
coverer of electro-magnetism, of the compressibility 
of water, and the metal aluminium; did much to 
popularise science in a volume entitled ‘‘ The Soul 
in Nature ”’ (1777-1851). 

OESEL, a marshy, well-wooded Esthonian island at 
the *nouth of the Gulf of Riga, in the Baltic, 45 m. 
long and 25 m. of average breadth; has some low 
hills and precipitous coasts; Arensburg, on the SE. 
shore, is the only town; Danish from 1559, the 
island passed to Sweden in 1645 and to Russia in 
1721; the wealthier classes are of German descent. 

OFFA’S DYKE, an entrenchment and rampart between 
England and Wales, 100 m. long, extending from 
Flintshire as far as the mouth of the Wye; said to 
have been thrown up by Offa, king of Mercia, about 
the yea?r”780, to confine the marauding Welsh within 
their own territory. 

OFFENBACH, JACQUES, a musical composer, born in 
Cologne, of Jewish parents, treator of the opera 
bouffe; was the author of “La Belle Héléne,” 
“ Orphée aux Enfers,”” “La Grande Duchesse,”’ 
“Madame Favart,” and “* Les Contes d’Hoffmann ” 
(1819-1880). 

OFFERTORY, in the Roman Catholic Church a portion 
of the liturgy chanted at the commencement of the 
eucharistic service, also in the English the part of 
the service read during the collection of the alms at 
communion, 


OIL CITY 


Ireland, Wales, 


land of Avalon. 

OGLETHORPE, JAMES EDWARD, English general, 
born in London; served in the Marlborough wars, 
sat im Parliament for several years, conceived the 
establishment of a colony for debtors in prison, and 
founded Georgia; afterwards fought against the 
Pretender, and died in Essex (1696-1785). 

OGOWE’, a West African river, 500 m. long, rises in 
the Akukuja plateau. and following a semi-circular 
course northward and westward enters the Atlantic 
by a delta at Cape Lopez, its course lying wholly 
within French Congo territory; in the dry season 
its volume is much diminished, and its many sand- 
banks prevent its navigation except by small boats. 

OGPU, the Russian secret police service under the 
Soviet government. 

ae HOUSE, JOHN. See WOHN O’GROAT’S 

OGYGES, a Beeotian autochthon, the legendary first 
king of Thebes, which is called at times Ogygia, 
in whose reign a flood, called the Ogygian after him, 
inundated the land, though some accounts make it 
occur in Attica. : 

OGYGIA, a mythological island 9f Homeric legend, 
situated far off in the sea, and the home of the 
sorceress Calypso (q.v.). 

O’HIGGINS, BERNARDO, son of a viceroy of Peru, 
of Irish descent; as dictator in Chile was successful 
in driving out the Spaniards (1776-1842). } 

O’HIGGINS, KEVIN CHRISTOPHER, Irish politician, 
who became Vice-President of the Irish Free State 
and Minister for Home Affairs in 1923, and who 
when Minister of Justice was assassinated in 1927 
in Dublin while on his way to mass (1892-1927). 

OHIO, a State of the U.S.A., a third larger than 
Scotland, stretches northward from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie, between Pennsylvania and Indiana. 
It consists of level and undulating plains, on which 
are raised enormous crops of wheat and maize. 
Sheep-grazing and cattle-rearing are very extensive ; 
its wool-clip is the largest in America. There are 
valuable deposits of limestone and freestone, and in 
output of coal Ohio ranks third of the States. The 
manufactures are very important; it ranks first in 
farm implements, and produces also wagons and 
textile fabrics. In the N. excellent fruit is grown. 

” The capital is Columbus, the largest city is Cincinnati. 
Admitted to the Union in 1803, it boasts among its 
sons four Presidents—Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and 
Benjamin Harrison. 

OHIO RIVER, formed by the confluence of the Alleg- 
hany and the Monongahela, pursues,a westward 
course of 1000 m., separating Ohio, Indiana. and 
Illinois from West Virginia and Kentucky, and 
after receiving sundry tributaries joins the Missis- 
sippi, being the largest and, next to the Missouri, 
the longest of its affluents; it is navigable for the 
whole of its course; on its banks stand Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and Madison. 

OHM, the unit of electrical resistance, defined as the 
resistance of a column of mercury of specified size ; 
an electro-motive force of one volt will send a current 
of one ampére through a resistance of one ohm, 

OHM, GEORG SIMON, a ®erman physicist, born in 
Erlangen; discovered the mathematical theory of 
the electric current, known as Ohm’s Law, a law 
based on experiment, that the strength of the 
electric current is equal to the electro-motive force 
divided by the resistance of the wire (1787-1854). 

OHNET, GEORGES, French novelist, born in Paris; 
author of a series of novels in a social interest, 
entitled ‘“‘ Les Batailles de la Vie’’ (1848-1918), 

OIL CITY, on the Alleghany River, Pennsylvaniagsby 
rail 130 m. N. of Pittsburg, is the centre of a great 
oil trade and oil-refining industry; there are also 
engineer and boiler works; it suffered severely 
from floods in 1892. 


OIL ENGINES 


OIL ENGINES, (1) internal combustion engines burn- 
ing heavy oil instead of petrol, e.g. Diesel engines 
(g.v.); (2) steam engines (turbines, &c.) 
burding an el instead of coal, as installed on 

y modern |; ~“ vessels. 

OISE, river of France in a department of the name, 
rising in Belgium and flowing into the Seine. The 
French fought a battle here in August, 1918, in which 
General Mangin inflicted a defeat on the Germans. 

OKA, a river of Central Tusala, which rises in Orel 
and flows N., then E., then N. again, joining the 
Volga at Nijni-Novgorod after a course of over 
700 m., navigable nearly all the way, on its banks 
are Orel, Kaluga, and Riazan; while Moscow stands 
on an affluen t. 

OKAPI, an animal of the giraffe species, but resembling 
an antelope, with zebra-like markings on the flanks 
and legs; was discovered in 1901 in Uganda by Sir 
H. Johnston. 

OKEN, LORENZ, German naturalist; was professor 
first at Jena, then at Munich, and finally at Zurich, 
his settlement there being due to the disfavour 
with which his extreme political opinions, published 
in a journal of his called the Jris, were received in 
Germany; much of his scientific doctrine was 
deduced from a transcendental standpoint or by a 
priori reasoning&’; is mentioned in ‘ Sartor” as 
one with whom Teufelsdréck in his early speculations 
had some affinity (1779-1851). 

OKHOTSK, SEA OF, an immense sheet of water in 
Eastern Siberia, lying between the peninsula of 
Kamchatka and the mainland, with the Kurile 
Islands stretched across its mouth; is scarcely 
navigable, being jufested by fogs. 

OKLAHOMA, a State of the United States, stretching 
southward from Kansas to the Red River, with 
Texas on the W. and S. Arkansas on the E., 
is a third larger than Scotland, and presents a 
prairie surface crossed by the Arkansas, Cimarron, 
and Canadian Rivers, and rising to the Wichita 
Mountains in the S. There are many brackish 
streams; the rainfall is light, hence the soil can be 
cultivated only in parts. Ceded to the United States 
under restrictions by the tribes of the Indian 
Territory in 1866, there were various attempts by 
immigrants-from neighbouring States to effect 
settlements in Oklahoma, which the Government 
frustrated by military interference, maintaining the 
treaty with the Indians till 1889, when it finally 
purchased from them their claim. At noon on 
April 22, 1889, the area was opened for settlement, 
and by twilight 50,000 had entered and taken 
possession of claims. ‘The chief town is Oklahoma. 

OKUMA, PRINCE SHIGENOBU, a Japanese, rose into 
office from the part he took in the Japanese Revolu- 
tion of 1868, held in succession but resigned the 
offices of Minister of Finance and of Foreign Affairs, 

~ Organised the Progressive Party in 1881, and entered 
office again in 1896; formed in 1898 the first 
government for a time in Japan on a party basis 
agreeably to his idea. He was Prime Minister from 
1914 to £915; 1916 there was an unsuccessful 
attempt to assassinate him (1838-1923), 

OLAF, ST., a Norwegian king; wrested the throne 
from Hric, and set himself to propagate Christianity 
by fire and sword, excited disaffection among his 
people, who rebelled and overpowered him with 
the assistance of Cnut of Denmark, so that he fled 
to his brother-in-law, Jaroslav of Russia; by his 
help he tried to recover the throne, but was defeated 
and slain, his body being buried in Trondhjem; he 
was c anonised in 1164, and is patron saint of Norway. 

OLAUS, the name of threg early kings of Sweden and 
of five of Norway, who figured more or less in the 
history of their respective countries. 

OLBERS, HEINRICH, German astronomer, born near 
Bremen ; discovered five of the comets and the two 
planetoids Pallas and Vesta, and advanced a new 
method for calculating the orbits of comets (1758- 


1840), 

OLD BAILEY, the Central Criminal Court on the site 
of Newgate in London, for the trial of offences com- 
mitted within a certain radius round the city; 
presided over by the Recorder and the Common 
Serjeant of London. 

OLD CATHOLICS, a section of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany and Switzerland that first 
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to any considerable extent. 
OLD DOMINION, THE, Virginia, so styled by Acts of 
Parliament price to the Declaration of Independence. 
OLD MAN OF THE M 


a name given to 
Hassan ben Sabbah, t 


'AIN, 

founder in the 11th century 
of a formidable Mohammedan dynasty in Syria, 
whose residence was in the mountain fastnesses 
of the country, and whose following was known by 
the name of Assassins (q.v.). 

OLD MAN OF THE SEA, a monster whom Sindbad the 
Sailor encountered on his fifth voyage, who fastened 
on his back and so clung to him that he could not 
shake him off till he made him drunk, 

OLD MORTALITY, a character in Scott’senovel of 
the name, the original of which was one Robert 
Paterson, who, as related of him, went about the 
country visiting the churchyards, ‘and renewing the 
moss-covered tombs of the Covenanters (@.v.) 

OLD NOLL, an epithet applied by his Royalist con- 
temporaries to Oliver Cromwell. 

STONE, name given to the rocks laid 
down in Scotland and South. Wales in Devonian 
(g.v.) iene to distinguish them from the New Red 
Sandstone of Triassic age; the fossils indicate that 
these deposits were laid down in irKand seas. e 

OLDBUCK, JONATHAN, a whimsical character in 
Scott’s novel “‘ The Antiquary,’’ a man devoted to 
the study and collection of old coins, but with an 
ae temper, due to disappointment in a love 
affair. 

OLDBURY, a busy manufacturing town in Worcester- 
shire, 3 m. E. of Dudley, has chemical, iron, and 
stee] works, and factories of various kinds. 

OLDCASTLE, SIR JOHN, Lord Cobham, distinguished 
himself in arms under Henry IV. in 1411, embraced 
Lollardism, which he could not be prevailed on to 
renounce, though remonstrated with by Henry V.; 
was tried for heresies and committed to the Tower, 
but escaped to Wales; charged with abetting 
insurrection on religious grounds, and convicted, 
his body was hung in chains as a traitor, and in this 
attitude, as a heretic, burned to death in 1417; he 
was a zealous disciple of Wycliffe, and did much to 
disseminate his principles. 

OLDENBURG, a German free state embracing three 
territories: (1) Oldenburg proper, the largest, is 
let into Hanover with its northern limit on the 
North Sea; it is a tract of moorland, sand-down, 
and fen, watered by the Weser, Hunte, and tribu- 
taries of the Ems; here is the capital, Oldenburg, 
on the Hunte, 30 m. NW. of Bremen, in the midst 
of meadows, where a famous breed of horses is 
raised; (2) Liibeck, lying in Holstein, N. of but not 
including the city of Libeck; (3) Birkenfeldt, 
lying among the Hundsriick Mountains, in the 8. of 
Rhenish Prussia; independent since 1180, Danish 
1667-1773, Oldenburg acquired Liibeck in 1803, 
and Birkenfeldt in 1815, when it was raloed, to the 
rank of grand-duchy. 

OLDHAM, on the Medlock, 7 m. NE. of Manchessall 
is the largest of the cotton manufacturing towns 
round that centre; it has 300 cotton mills, and 
manufactures besides silks, velvets, hats, and 
machinery; there is a lyceum, and a school of 
science and art. 

OLDYS, WILLIAM, bibliographer, was a man of 
dissolute life, the illegitimate son of a chancellor of 
Lincoln; he was librarian to the Earl of Oxford 
for 10 years, and afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of Norroy king-of-arms; besides many biblio- 
graphical and literary articles, he wrote a “ Life of 
Raleigh” and “&he Harleian Miscellany” (1696- 
1761). 

OLEFINES, a series of hydrocarbons, which burn with 
a luminous and smoky flame and easily combine 
with other substances; the simpler members, @./. 
ethylene, are gases, whilst the more complex are 
liquids or solids. 

OLERON, an island of France, in the Bay of Biscay, 
at thé mouth of the Charente, 114 m. long and from 
3 to 7 broad, is separated from the mainland by & 


Burghs, 

society, contributed to Blackwood, and wrote 

age *” pronounced by Mrs. Oliphant ** one 
of the most brilliant satires on society ever pub- 
lished”; parliamentary life being nowise to his 
liking, he soon threw it up for life in a community 
with Harris at Lake Erie, U.S., whence, after two 
years’ probation, he returned to resume life in the 
wide world; while in France during the Franco- 
German War, he married Aljce Estrange; with 

#her he went to*Palestine, pitched his tent under the 
shadow of Mount Carmel, and wrote two mystical 
books under her inspiration (1829-1888). 

HANT, MRS. MARGARET (née Wilson), 
authoress, born in Wallyford, near Musselburgh, 
a lady of varied abilities and accomplishments, and 
distinguished in various departments of literature, 
began her literary career as a novelist and a con- 
tributor to Blackwood, with which she kept up a 
lifelong connection ; her first work which attracted 
attention was “‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” and her first success as a novelist was the 
43 Chronicles of Carlingford’; she wrote on history, 
biography, and criticism, the ‘‘ Makers of Florence, 
of Venice, of Modern Rome,” Lives of Dante, 
Cervantes, and Edward Irving, among other works, 
and was engaged on a narrative of the publishing- 
house of Blackwood when she died; her last days 
were days of sorrow under heavy bereavement 
(1828-1897). 

OLIVAREZ, COUNT D’, a Spanish statesman, born in 
Rome, where his father was ambassador; was 
the confidant and minister of Philip IV., and the 
political adversary of Richelieu; was one of the 
ablest statesmen Spain ever had, but was unfortunate 
in his conduct of foreign affairs (1587-1645). 

a favourite paladin of Charlemagne, who, 
with Roland, rode by his side, and whose name 
has passed into the phrase, a “* Roland for an Oliver,” 
meaning one good masterstroke for another, such as 
both these knights never failed to deliver. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF, or MOUNT OLIVET, a ridge 
with three summits, stretching N. and S., E of 
Jerusalem, in height 150 ft. above the city, 400 ft. 
abov® the intervening valley of Kedron, and 2682 ft. 
above the sea-level ; so called as at one time studded 
with olive-trees ; is celebrated as the scene of some 
of the most sacred events in the life of Christ. 

OLLIVIER, EMILE, French statesman, born in Mar- 
seilles; bred,for the bar, and eminent at it; became 
Prime Minister under Louis Napoleon in 1870; 
precipitated the country into a war with Germany, 
to his own overthrow; retired thereafter to Italy, 
but oe in 1872, and devoted himself to litera- 

died at Geneva (1825-1876). 

bemtrs, a strongly fortified city in Moravia, an 
important centre of trade, andgthe former capital 
of the country; suffered severely in the Thirty 
Years’ and the Seven Years’ Wars. 

OLNEY, a little town in Buckirehamshire, associated 
with the life of Cowper, and where he wrote, with 
John Newton, the “‘ Olney Hymns.” 

OL @ plain in a valley in Elis, on the Pelopon- 
nesus, traversed by the river Alpheus, the scene of 
the Olympic Games which were celebrated every 
fifth year in honour of Zeus; it was adorned with 
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ven to bay in her defence 
mpelled to surrender the power she had 
assumed, and was put to death 316 B.o. 


OLYMPIC GAMES, an international athletic meeting 


OLYMP 


held every four years in a different country, and 
deriving its nam® from the ancient Greek contests 
held at Olympia (g.v.). The modern series started 
in 1896 at Athens. The Greek games were originally 
open only to competitors of pure Hellenic descent, 
and the reward of the victors was but a wreath of 
wild olive, though to this their fellow-citizens added 
more substantial honours; they consisted of foot 
and chariot races, and feats of oe as well as 
dexterity. 

US, a mountain range in Greece, between 
Thessaly and Macedonia, the highest peak of which 
is 9750 ft.; the summit of it was the fabled abode 
of the Greek gods; it is clothed with forests of pine 
and other trees. 


OM, a mystic word among the Hindus and Buddhists ; 


presumed to be charged with some magic virtue, 
and used on solemn occasions a8 a sort of spiritual 
charm efficacious with the upper powers, and potent 
to draw down divine assistance in an hour of need. 


OMAGH, on the Strule, 34 m. S. of Londonderry ; is 


the county town of Tyrone; though a very ancient 
town it has been rebuilt since 1743, when it was 


destroyed by fire 
OMAHA 


, chief city of Nebraska, on the W. bank of 
the Missouri, 20 m. above the confluence of the 
Platte; is connected by a bridge with Council 
Bluffs on the opposite shore; it has many fine 
buildings, including colleges and schools; its silver- 
smelting works are among the largest in the world; 
it ranks third in the pork-packing industry, and has 
manufactures of linseed oil, boilers, and safes; an 
important railway centre; near it are the military 
headquarters of the Platte department. 


OMAN, a territory of Arabia, lying along the shores 


of the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, round 
the south-eastern end of the peninsula; has some 
stretches of very fertile country where there happens 
to be water for irrigation, but the coast is very hot 


@and not healthy. The region is subject to the Sultan 


of Muscat, who is in turn a pensioner of the Anglo- 
Indian Government. 


OMAR, the successor of Abu-Bekr, and the second 


Caliph, from 634 to 644; was at first a persecutor 
of the Faithful, but underwent in 64° a sudden 
conversion like Said, with a like result; was vizier 
of Abu-Bekr before he succeeded him; swept and 
subdued Syria, Persia, and Egypt with the sword 
in the name of Allah, but is accused of having 
burned the rich library of Alexandria on the plea 
that it contained books hostile to the faith of Islam ; 
he was an austere man, and was assassinated by a 
Persian slave whose wrongs he refused to redress. 


OMAR KHAYYAM, astronomer-poet of Persia, born 


in Naishapur, in Khorassan; lived in the latter 
half of the 11th century, apd died-in the first quarter 
of the 12th; wrote a collection of poems which 
breathe an Epicurean spirit, and while they occupy 
themselves with serious problems of life, do so with 
careless sportiveness. The burden of his songs 
assuredly is, as his translator says, ‘“‘ If not ‘let us 
eat, let us drink, for to-morrow we die.’’’ His best- 
known work is the “ Rubdaiyat,’’ which Edward 
Fitzgerald translated into English verse. 


OMAR PASHA, general in the Turkish army, was 


born an Austrian, his proper name being Mich#el 
Lattas, and educated at the military school of 
Thurn; guilty of a breach of discipline, he ran 
away to Bosnia, turned Mohammedan, and hence- 


OMDURMAN 


forth threw in his lot with the Turks; he became 
writing-master to the Ottoman heir, Abdul-Medjid, 
and on the succession of the latter in 1839 was made 
a colonel; he was military governor of Lebanon in 
1842, won distinction in supp rebellions in 
Albania, Bosnia, and Kurdistan, but his chief 
services were rendered in the Russian War; he 
successfully defended Kalafat in 1853, entered 
Bucharest in 1854, and defeated 40,000 Russians 
next year at Eupatoria in the Crimea; his capture 
of Cetinje, Montenegro, in 1862 was a difficult feat 
(1806-1871). 

OMDURMAN, BATTLE OF, an engagement in which 
British and Egyptian troops, under the command 
of Colonel (afterwards Lord) Kitchener and Hector 
MeeDonald, defeated the Khalifa’s forces in Sept. 


1898. 

O’MEARA, BARRY EDWARD, a surgeon, born in 
Ireland, who accompanied Napoleon to St. Helena, 
and became his physician, having been surgeon on 
board the Bellerophon when the emperor sur- 
rendered himself; is remembered as the author of 
*“* A Voice from St. Helena; or, Napoleon in Exile,” 
a book which from its charges against Sir Hudson 
Lowe created no small sensation on its appearance 
(1786-1836). 

OMMIADES, an «rab dynasty of 14 caliphs which 
reigned at Damascus from 661 to 720; dethroned 
by the Abassides, they were under Abder-Rahman I. 
welcomed jin Spain, and established themselves in 
Cordova, where they ruled from 756 to 1031. 

OMNIBUS, a public vehicle plying for hire on a fixed 
route at fixed fares; they were introduced into 
London by George Shillibeer in 1829, the idea being 
taken from PariS’. Steam omnibuses were tried in 
sens and petrol-driven ones were introduced in 

OMNIPRESENCE, an attribute of the Divine Being as 
all-present in every section of space and moment 
of time throughout the universe. 

OMPHALB, a queen of Lydia, to whom Hercules was 
sold for three years for murdering Iphitus, and who 
so won his affection that he married her, and was 
content to spin her wool for her and wear the 
garments of a woman while she donned and wore his 
lion’s skin. 

OMSK, capital of Western Siberia, on the Om, at 
its confluence with the Irtish, 1800 m. E. of Moscow ; 
is within the area of Russian colonisation, and has 
a military academy, Greek and Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, and large cattle trade. 

ONEGA, LAKE, in the NW. of Russia, next to Ladoga 
the largest in Europe, nearly three times the size 
of Norfolk, being 140 m. long and 59 broad; has an 
irregular shore, deeply indented in the W., many 
inflowing rivers, but is drained only by the Swir; 
icebound for four months, there is busy traffic th>2 
rest of the year; navigation is promoted by canals, 
but hindered by many reefs; fish abound in the 


waters. 

O’NEILL, EUGENE GLADSTONE, American dramatist. 
Born in New York and educated at Princeton and 
Harvard, he first took to commerce, then spent two 
years at sea, and produced his first play in 1914. 
“Anna Christie’’ and ‘‘ The Emperor Jones,’’ his 
best-known plays, had London productions; he 
deals largely with the oppressed classes, and 
especially with the colour problem (1888-— i, 

ONOMATOPGIA, formations of words resembling in 
rs treet that of the things or actions denoted by 
them. 

ONTARIO, province of Canada, lies N. of the Great 
Lakes, between Quebec and Manitoba, and is three 
times the size of Gréat Britain; the surface is 
mostly undulating; there are many small lakes, 
and the chief rivers flow eastward to join the 
Ottawa ; agriculture is the chief industry, enormous 
crops of wheat, maize, and other cereals are raised ; 
stock-rearing and dairy-farming are important; 
the climate is subject to less extremes than that of 
Quebec, but the winter is still severe; there are 
rich mineral deposits, especially of iron, copper, 
dead and silver, petroleum, and salt ; manufactures 
of agricultural implements, hardware, textiles, and 
leather are carried on; of the towns Toronto is the 
largest, Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion, 
Hamilton an important railway centre; the pros- 
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perity of the province is largely promoted by # 
t waterwa 

with whieh {tte furnished Founded by loyal 
from the United States 

Independence, the consti 


universities; municipal and pro 
is enlightened and well organised; the 


of the St. Lawrence Basin, North 
between the province of Ontario, Canada. 
York State; receives the Niag 
several streams on both sides, and 
St. Lawrence in the NE.; on its shores 


, and New 
River in the SW., 
issues in 
stand 
Hamilton, Toronto, and Kingston on the N., 


Oswego on the S.; canals connect it with Lake 
Erie and the Hudson River, and it is a ‘busy and 
always open highway of commerce. 

ONTOLOGY, another name for metaphysics (q.v.), OF 
the science of pure being, i.e. being at its living 
source in spirit or God, or Nature viewed as divine, 
especially as the ground of the spiritual in man and 
giving substantive being to him. 

ONYX, a variety of agate or chalcedony, in which 
occur even layers of white and black or white and 
brown, sharply defined in good specimens; they 
nee from India, and are highly yalued for cameg- 
cutting. 

OOLITIC, name given to a group of limestones of 
ee age, e.g. building stone found in the Bath 

istrict. 

OOSTERZEE, JAN JAKOB VAN, a theologian of the 
Dutch Church, born in Rotterdam; became pro- 


kgs ine ar re a 


fessor at Utrecht, wrote several theological and — 


exegetical works on evangelical lines (1817-1882). 
OPAL, a variety of quartz, of which the finest kind, 


precious opal, is translucent, with blue or yellow — 


tint, and when polished with .a convex surface 
shows an admirable play of colours; it is found 
largely in Queensland, Mexico, Austria, and 
Guatemala. 

OPEN, SESAME, the magic formula the pronunciation 
of which opened the robbers’ stronghold in the 
** Arabian Nights.” 

OPERA, a drama set to music and acted and sung to 
the accompaniment of a full orchestra, of which 
there are several kinds, according as they are grave, 
comic, or romantic. 

OPERA BOUFFE, an opera in an extravagant. bur- 
lesque style, with cnaracters, music, and other 
accompaniments to match; is the creation of 
Offenbach (qg.v.), his more distinguished_successors 
an this form of production being Lecocq, Hervé, and 

rauss. 

OPHELIA, the daughter of Polonius in “‘ Hamlet” 
and in love with the Danish prince, but whose heart, 
from the succession of shocks it receives, is shattered 
and broken. 

OPHIOLATRY. See SERPENT WORSHIP. 

OPHIR, a region in the East of uncertain situation, 
frequently referred to in Scripture as a gountry 
from F ama gold and precious stomes were im- 
ported. 

OPHITES, a sect of Gnostics who regarded the serpent 
as a benefactor of the race in having persuad 
Eve to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil in disregard, or rather in defiancey of the warning 
of the God of the Jews. 

OPIE, JOHN, English artist, born near Truro, Corn- 
wall; began to learn his father’s trade of carpenter, 
but turning to art went with Dr. Wolcoteto London 
in 1780; for a year he had phenomenal success as & 
portrait-painter ; on the wane of his popularity he 
turned to scriptueal and historicaj painting and to 
illustration; after being Associate for a year he 
was elected Academician in 1787; besides some 
lectures on art, h® wrote a Life of Reynolds and 
other works; his wife, Amelia Opie, attained some 
distinction as a novelist (1761-1807). _ 

OPINICUS, a fabulous winged creature with the head 
of a griffin, the body of a lion, and the tail of @ 
camel; a heraldic symbol, used as the crest of the 
Rarber-Surgeons. 
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RTO, at the mouth of the Douro, 200 m. N. of 
. the chief manufacturing “_ of Portugal, 
and second in commercial impo is the head- 
quarters*of the trade in port wine; “4 industries 
cloth, silk, hat, and porcelain manufacture, 
, metal-casting, and tanning; besides wine 
it exports cattle, fruit, cork, and copper. There are 
many old churches, schools, a library, and two 
e-galleries. 

TUNIST, name given to a politician whose 
policy it is to take advantage of, or be guided by, 

circumstan 


ces. 
the science of the study of light, one of the 


aris, 
es of pare 
PriMisM, the di trine or belief that in the system 


of things all that happens, the undesirable no less 
than the desirable, is for the best. 

IPUS OPERATUM (i.e. the work wrought), a Latin 
phrase used to denote the spiritual effect in the 
performance of a religious rite which accrues from 
the virtue inherent in it, or by grace imparted to it, 
irrespective of the inistrator. 

FRACLES, in ancient times the source of divine 
revelation; are referred to in the Scriptures; 
among the Greeks the most famous were those at 
Olympia and Delphi, the latter being at the temple 
of Apollo. 

IRAN, the busiest port in Algeria, is 260 m. W. of 
Algiers; it has a Roman Catholic cathedral, a 
mosque, a school, a college, and two castles, and 
exports esparto grass, iron ore, and cereals. 

IRANG-UTANG, an anthropoid ape native to the 
East Indies; less man-like than the gorilla or 
chimpanzee; is remarkable for the length of its 
arms, its stout legs, and long, reddish hair. 

RANGE FREE STATE, a province of South Africa, 
lying between the Vaal and the Orange Rivers, 
Griqualand West, and the Drakensberg Mountains; 
has an area nearly the size of England, with a 
healthy, temperate climate; undulating plains 
slope northward and southward, from which rise 
isolated hills called kopjes. The chief industries 
are the rearing of sheep, cattle, horses, and ostriches ; 
coal- -mining in the N. and diamond-mining in the 
SW.: the exports comprise wool, hides, and 
diamonds. Founded by Dutch Boers from Natal, 
it was annexed by Britain in 1848, but granted 
independence in 1854. The capital, Bloemfontein, 
is comfected by a railway with Johannesburg and 
with the Cape. Having made common cause with 
the South African Republic in the Boer War, it was 
annexed by Great Britain in 1900. 

YMRANGE RIVER, or GARIEP, chief river of South 
Africa, rises ig the eastern highlands of Basutoland, 
and flows 100 m. westward to the Atlantic, receiving 
the Vaal and the Caledon as tributaries, and having 
Cape Province on the S. bank and the Orange Free 
State, Grigualand West, Bechuanaland, and Nama- 
qualand the N.; a bar at the mouth and the 
aridity of its lower course make it unfit for navigation, 
RANG » @® Name-given to,an association of 
Protestants in Ireland institut t#a to uphold the 
Protestant succession to the crown, and the Pro- 
testant religion as settled at, the Revolution of 
1688 ; so called after William, prince of Orange, on 
whose accession to the throne Protestantism was 
established ; it became dormant for a time after its 
institution, but it showed very decided signs of 
life at political crises when Protestantism and the 
Union seemed in danger. 


(1329-1389). 
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tee functions being to preach and hear peng 
ORCAGNA, a Florentine painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, ded serena frescoes; was architect of the 
cathedral of Orviéto ; his masterpiece a marble 
tabernacle in the church of Or San Michele, Florence 


REV. WILLIAM EDWIN, theologian. 

Educated at a board school, = studied privately. 
went to Cambridge, and in 1904 was ordained ; 
1914 he became minister of the King’s Weigh House, 
London, a Congregational church; he wrote a 
og oe ees books, ‘* The New Catholicism,”’ 
e —_ 

ORCHARDSON, SIR WILLIAM QUILLER, English 
genre-painter, born in Edinburgh ; his pictures are 
numerous, among the best and mst popular being 
“The Challenge,” ‘‘ Her Mother’s Voice,’”’ “ On 
Board the Bellerophon,” *‘ Mariage de Convenance ” 
(1835-1910). 

ORCUS (i.e. place of confinement), another name for 
Hades, or the ‘‘ World of the Dead ’’; also applied 
to the god of the nether world. 

CRDEAL, a test by fire, water, @moison, wager of 
battle, or the like, of the innocence or guilt of persons 
in appeal thereby to the judgment of God in default 
of other evidence, on the superstitious belief that by 
means of it God would interfere to acquit the innocent 
and condemn the guilty, a test very often resorted 
to among savage or half-civilised nations. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS, a medizval chronicler, born 
near Shrewsbury; was a monk of the Abbey of 
St. Evreul, in Normandy: wrote an ecclesiastical 
history of Normandy and England—a veracious 
document, though crude; d. 1143. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL are issued by the British 
Sovereign, with the advice of the Privy Council, 
and within limits defined by Parliament. In cases 
of emergency these limits have been disregarded, 
and Parliament subsequently asked to homologate 
the — by granting an indemnity to those con- 
cerned. 

ORDOVICIAN rocks are those overlying the Cambrian 
(g.v.), and cover large areas in Wales; they consist 
mainly of slates and shales, with some limestones 

nd grits; the period was one of great volcanic 

tivity and many of the Welsh mountains are the 
worn-down stumps of Ordovician volcanoes, e.g. 
Snowdon; many of the slates of Cumberland and 
the lavas of Ayrshire are of this age; in the slates 
graptolites are the characteristic fossils. 

ORE, a mineral containing sufficient of a m@al to make 
its extraction an economic proposition. 

READES, in the Greek mythology nymphs of the 
mountains, with special names appropriate to the 
district they severally inhabit. 

OREGON, one of the United States, on the Pacific 
seaboard, with Washington, Idaho, Nevada, and 
California on its inland borders, nearly twice the 
size of England, has the Coast Mountains along the 
W., the Cascade range parallel 60 m. E., and 70 
farther E. the Blue Mountains. The centre and EK. 
is hilly, and affords excelJent grazing and dairy- 
farming ground; the westérn or Willamette Valley 
is arable, producing cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hops, 
and fruit. Between the Coast Mountains and the 
sea excessive rains fall. The State is rich in timber, 
coal, iron, gold, and silver; and the rivers (of 
which the Columbia on the N. border is the chief) 
abound in salmon. Owing to the mountain shelter 
and the Japanese ocean currents the climate is mild. 
The capital is Salem, the largest city Portland, both 
on the Willamette River. The State offers excellerst, 
educational facilities; it has many libraries, 
schools and colleges, and the Blue Mountain 
University. The State (constituted in 1859) forms 
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A, FRANCISCO DE, Spanish ad 
born in Truxillo ; accompanied Pizarro to Peru 
1531, and ten years later set out to explore the 
country of the Amazon (1490-1550). 

JOHANN KASFAR VON, a Swiss scholar, 
born in Zurich, where he was professor of Classical 
Philology ; edited editions of the classics, par- 
ticularly "Horace, Tacitus, and Cicero, highly 

teemed for the scholarship they show and their 
critical judgment (1787-1849). 

ORESTES, the son of Agamemnon and Cly¢emnestra, 
and brother of Electra and Iphigenia, who killed 
his mother to avenge the murder by her of his 
father and went mad afterwards, but was acquitted 
by the Areopagus and became king of Argos and 
Lacedemon; his friendship for Pylades, who 
married his sister Electra, has passed into a proverb ; 
the tragic story is a favourite theme of the Greek 
tragedians. 

ORFILA, MATTHIEU JOSEPH BONAVENTURE, 
French chemist and physician, born in Minorca; 
mainly distinguished for his works on toxicology 
(1787-1853). 

ORGANISM, a ‘structure instinct with life, and 
possessed of organs that discharge functions sub- 
ordinate and ministrative to the life of the whole. 

ORGANON, a term adopted by Bacon to denote a 
system of rules for the regulation of scientific inquiry. 

ORGIES, festivals among the Greeks and Orientals 
generally connected with the worship of nature 
divinities, in rarticular Demeter (q.v.), Dionysos 
(g.v.), and the Cabiri, celebrated with mystic rites 
and much licentious behaviour. 

(i.e. flame of gold), the ancient banner 
of the kings of France, borne before them as they 
marched to war; it was a red flag mounted on a 
gilded staff, was originally the banner of the abbey 
of St. Denis, and first assumed as the royal standard 
by Louis VI. as he marched at the head of his army 
against the Emperor Henry V. in 1124, but one 
hears no more of it after the battle of Agincourt 
in 1415, much as it was at one time regarded as the 
banner of the very Lord of Hosts. 

ORIGEN, one of the most eminent of the Fathers of 
the Church, born in Alexandria it is presumed, the 
son of a Christian who suffered martyrdom under 
Severus; studied the Greek philosophers that he 
might familiarise himself with their standpoint in 
contrast with that of the Christian; taught in 
Alexandria and elsewhere the religion he had in- 
herited from his father, but was not sufficiently 
regardful of episcopal authority, and after being 
ordained by another bishop than that of his own 
diocese was deposed and banished; after this “ae 
settled in Cesarea, set up a celebrated school, and 
had Gregory Thaumaturgus among his pupils; he 
made journeys to other parts, but under much 
persecution, and died at Tyre; he wrote numerous 
works, spologetical | and exegetical as well as 
doctrinal, besides a ‘‘ Hexapla,’”’ a great source of 
textual criticism, being a work in which the Hebrew 
Scriptures and five Greek versions of them are 
arranged side by side; in his exegesis he had a 
fancy for allegorical interpretation, in which he 
frequently indulged (185-253). 

“ORIGIN OF .SPECIES,”’ a work by Charles Darwin (q.v.) 
published in 1859, in which he developed his theory 
of Natural Selection and the survival of the fittest 
in life’s struggle for existence. 

ORIGINAL SIN, the name given by the theologians to 
the inherent tendenc} to sin on the part of all 
mankind, due, as alleged, to their descent from 
Adam and the imputation of Adam’s guilt to them 
as sinning in him. 

ORINOCO RIVER, a great river in the NE. of South 
America, rises in the Parimé Mountains, and flowing 
westward bifurcates, the Cassiquiare channel going 
southward and joining the Rio Negro, the Orinoco 
proper continuing westward, north and east through 

» Venezuela, and reaching the Atlantic after a course 
of 1500 m. by an enormous delta; it receives 
thousands of tributaries, but cascades half-way up 
stop navigation. 
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the name of an ancient Indian kingdom, 
independent till 1568, and falling into Britis 
possession in 1803; is now restricted to the 
south-easterly province of Bengal. It is 
than Wales, and comprises a hilly inland tract 
an alluvial plain formed by the deltas of 
Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitarani ee ae 
irrigated, ‘and producing great crops of rice, W 
pulse, and cotton. Chief towns Cuttack, B Balasor, 


d Puri. 
ORKNEY ISLANDS, an archipelago of ‘20 


ORLANDO, 


Pomona the largest, lying north of the Scottisl 
mainland, from which they are separated by 
Pentland Firth, 7 m. broad. The scenery is tam 
the climate is mild and moist; there are no tr 
crops are poor; the chief industries are fishing 
stock-raising; Kirkwall, with a cathedral, and 
Stromness are the chief towns. Seized from the 
Picts by Norse vikings, they passed to James III, 
as security for the dowry of Margaret of Denmark 
and were never redeemed. Thé natives show their 
Scandinavian ancestry in their features, and the 
nomenclature is largely Scandinavian. 

a hero who figures in the romantic tales 
connected with the adventures of Charlemagne and 
his paladins, a knight of pure and true blood; 

a magical ivory horn called Olivant, with which he 
wrought wonders; the French form of the name is 
ROLAND (¢.v.). 


ORLANDO, VITTORIO EMMANUELLE, Italian poli- 


tician. A professor at Palmero, he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1898, first took office in 1908, and became 
Prime Minister in 1917, in which capacity he 
attended the Peace Conference. He fell from power 
in June, 1919, and became ambassador in Brazil in 
1920 (1860-— ds 


ORLEANS, on the Loire, 75 m. by rail SW. of Paris, 


is the capital of the province of Loiret, a trading 
rather than an industrial town, commerce being 
fostered by excellent railway, canal, and river com- 
munications; the town is of ancient date, and its 
streets are full of quaint wooden houses; there is an 
old cathedral and museum; many historic associa- 
tions include the raising of the siege in 1429 by Joan 
of Arc, and two captures by the Germans, 1870. 


ORLEANS, DUKES OF, the name of four distinct 


branches of the royal family of France, the first 
commencing with Philippe, fifth son of Philippe of 
Valois, in 1344; the second with Louis, brother of 
Charles VI. (1371-1407); the third with Jean 
Baptiste Gascon, brother of Louis XIII., who took 
part in the plots against Richelieu, and was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general on the death of his 
brother (1608-1660); the fourth with Phélippe L, 
brother of Louis XIV. (1640-1701); Philippe IL, 
son of the preceding, governed France during the 
minority of Louis XV.; involved his finances by 
his connection with Louis, and did injury to the 
public morals by the depravity of his life (1674— 
1723); Louis-Philippe, his grandson, lieutenant- 
general and governor of Dauphiné (1725-1785); 
Louis-Philippe Joseph, son of preceding, surnamed 
Philippe-Egalite, played a conspicuous part in the 
Revolution, and perished on the scaffold (1747- 
1793); and Louis-Philippe, his son (q¢.v.); Prince 
Louis Robert, eldest son of Comte de Paris; claimant 
to the throne (1&9- ts 


ORLOFF, the name of two brothers, Russians: 


Gregory, the favourite of Catherine II. (1734- 
1783), and Alexis, ‘A man remarkable for his stature 
and strength, who murdered Peter III. and was 
banished by Paul I. (1787-1809). 


ORME, ROBERT, historian, born in Travancore; 


entered the East India Company’s service, in which 
he was appointed historiographer; wrote the 


Salts of the Zoroastrian religion, 
of the A. § <8 of good as Ahriman 
the principle nage evil; the creator of light and 
as the other of darkness and disorder. See 


TORHYNCHUS, the duck-billed platypus, a 
monotrematous, burrowing mammal restricted to 
southern and eastern Australia and Tasmania, of 
and nocturnal habits; the young are 
from eggs and are born with teeth, which 
soon disappear. 
the principal river of Syria, rises in the 
ern slopes @ Anti-Lebanon, and flows north- 
through Syria, turning at last SW. to the 
Mediterranean; its course of 150 m. is through 
country in many parts well cultivated, past the 
towns of Hems and Hamah, and latterly through 
a@ woody ravine of great beauty. 


ROSIUS, PAULUS, Spanish Christian apologist of the 
65th century, born in Tarragona, a disciple of 
Augustine; wrote at his suggestion against the 

a history of the world, used as a text-book 
the Middle Ages. : 

‘A, a town in Peru, about 100 m. NE. of Lima, 
at an elevation of 15,800 ft.; is the highest village 
im the world. 

, SIR WILLIAM, British artist. The son of a 
clergyman in Dublin, he was educated there and at 
the Slade School, and established an early reputation 
by winning a gold medal and exhibiting at the New 
English Art Club. At first a general painter, he 
built up his reputation with portraits, in which he 
showed remarkable ability to handle colour. He 
was made A.R.A. in 1910, and later an R.A.; he 
was knighted in 1918. ‘*‘ The Chef”’ is probably his 
most famous painting (1878-— }. 

IRPHEUS, in the Greek mythology son of Apollo 
and the Muse Calliope, famed for his skill on the 
lyre, from which the strains were such as not only 
calmed and swayed the rude soul of nature, but 
persuaded even the inexorable Pluto to relent; for 
one day when his wife Eurydice was taken away 
from him, he descended with his lyre to the lower 
world and prevailed on the nether king by the 
spell he wielded to allow her to accompany him 
back, but on the condition that he must not, as 
she tf#llowed him, turn round and look; this con- 
dition he failed to fulfil, and he lost her again, but 
this time for ever; whereupon, as the story goes, 
he gave himself up to unappeasable lamentings, 
which attracted round him a crowd of upbraiding 
Meenades, whe in their indignation took up stones 
to stone him and mangled him to death; his lyre 
as it floated down the river seaward kept sounding 
“ Eurydice ! Eurydice ! ” till it was caught up by 
Zeus and placed in memorial of him among the stars 
of the sky. 
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“OscaNs, a primitive people of Italy occupying 


Campania; were subjugated in the 5th century B.c. 
by the Samnites, who amalgamated with them and 
were subsequently incorporated with the Romans : : 
the Oscan tongue, a cruder form of Latin, may have 
had its own literature, and is still extant on coins 
and in inscriptions. @ 


OSCAR I., king of Sweden and Norway, son of Berna- 


dotte, born in Paris, reigned from 1844 to 1857 
(1799-1858) ; Oscar II., king of Sweden and Norway, 
son of preceding, succeeded his brother Charles XV., 
in 1872, distinguished himself in literature by 
translating Goethe’s ‘ Faust” into Swedish, and 
by a volume of minor poems a his nom de plume 
Oscar Frederick (1829-1907). 


OSCOTT, a village in Staffordshire, 4 =; N. of Birming- 


ham, the site of the Roman Catholic College of 
St. Mary’s, which claims to be the centre of 
Catholicism in England; founded in 1752, it was 
housed in magnificent buildings in 1835, and became 
exclusively a training-school for the priesthood in 
atic shougs it originally had laymen among its 
students. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY, ARTHUR, poet, born in London ; 


held a post in the natural history department of 
the British Museum; wrote, among other works, 
three notable volumes of poems, ‘“‘ The Epic of 
Women,” ‘‘ Lays of France,” and ‘“ Music and 
Moonlight ”’ (1844-1881). 

NDREAS, a German Reformer, born 
near Nuremberg ; attached himself early to Luther, 
became a preacher, and eventually professor of 
Theology at Konigsberg; involved himself in a 
bitter controversy with Chemnitz on justification. 
ascribing it not to imputation, but the germination 
of divine grace in the heart, or the mystical union 
of the soul with God, a controversy which was kept 
up by his followers after his death (1498-1552). 


OSIRIS, one of the principal gods of Egypt, the husband 


of Isis, who was his sister, and the father of Horus, 
who avenged the wrongs he suffered at the hands 
of the Earth, his mother, in whose womb he was 
born and in whose womb he was buried; he was the 


— of all the earth-born, and subject to the like 
ate. 


OSLO, name of the city formerly called Christiania, 


the capital of Norway. It is romantically situated 
at the head of a fiord, and is the residence of the king 
and the seat of government. Extensive manu- 
facturing is carried on, but as a trading port it 
suffers through being blocked by ice for Mur months 
in the year. It is a university city. 


OSMAN DIGNA, a slave-dealer who rose to be leader 


of Sudan dervishes and a governor under the Mahdi; 
in the latter’s rebellion was defeated at the battles 
of El Teb and Tamai in 1884 by Gen. Graham; was 
killed at battle of Tokar (1836-1900). 


OSMANLIS, name given to the Ottomans, from that 


of their founder, Osman or Othman 


OSMIUM, a rare earth metal used in the manufacture 


of filaments for electric bulbs. 


OSMOSE. If two liquids be separated from each other 


only by a skin or parchment, each will percolate 
through the membrane and diffuse into the other; 


ORRERY is a mechanical toy which exhibits, by an 
arrangement of rods, balls, and g@othed wheels, the 
sun, the planets, and their moons, all performing 
their respective motions; so named after the Earl 
of Orrery, for whom John Re@wley made the first 
one in 1715, though the actual inventor is said to 
have been George Graham. 

ORSINI, FELICE, COUNT DI, Italian conspirator, 
born of a noble family, but bred in the atmosphere 
of revolution and secret plotting ; with three others 
attempted the life of Louis Napoleon ; was defended 


the process is known as osmose, and is constantly 
illustrated in the animal and vegetable world. 

OSNABRUCK, a town in Hanover, 70 m. W. of 
Hanover, with a bishopric founded by Charlemagne, 
which was held by a brother of George I., and was 
secularised in 1803. 

OSSA, a mountain in Thessaly, famous in Greek 
mythology. See PELION. 

OSSIAN, the heroic poet of the Gaels, the son of Fingal 
and the king of Morven, said to have lived in the 
3rd century, the theme of whose verse concerns the 
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exploits of Fingal and his family, the | ina aN ine 
San a Baader tein tw 


ho 
ported when he was a boy, and f1 
which he returned when he was old and blind; 
James Macpherson, who wag no Gaelic scholar, 
rofessed to have translated the legend, as published 
»y him in 1760-1763, but a committee of inquiry 
chp ae authenticity ofthe poems failed to uphold 
claim. 

OSTADE, ADRIAN and ISAAC, two Dutch painters, 
brothers, born in Haarlem, famous for their pietures 
o ina life; Adrian (1610-1685), and Isaac (1621-— 

OSTEND, a favourite watering-place on the SW. 
coast of Belgium, 65 m. due W. of twerp ; 
attracts thousands of visitors every summer; it 
is an important seaport, having mail communica- 
tion with Dover, and it manufactures linen and sail- 
cloth; fishing is the chief indestry ; it is famed for 
oysters, which are brought over from England and 
fattened for export. It was captured by the 
Germans in October, 1914, and in April, 1918, it was 
attacked by British naval forces simultaneously 
with the attack on Zeebrugge; as this raid failed 
as regards Ostend it was repeated in May, when the 
Vindictive was sunk, practically blocking up the 
harbour. Ps 

OSTIA, the seaport of ancient Rome, at the mouth 
of the Tiber, now in ruins. 

OSTRACISM, banishmeut (lit. by shell) for a term 
of years by popular vote from Athens of any indi- 
vidual whose political influence seemed to threaten 
the liberty of the citizens; the vote was given by 
each citizen writing the name of the individual] on 
a potsherd or ®yster-shell (Gr. ostrakon), and de- 
positing it in some place appointed, and it was only 
when supported by 6000 citizens that it took effect. 

OSTROGOTHS, or the Eastern Goths, a Teutonic 
people, who, having been induced to settle on the 
banks of the Danube, in the pay of the Roman 
emperor, invaded Italy, and founded in the end of 
the 5th century a kingdom under Theodoric, which 
fell before the arms of Justinian in 532. 

OSTWALD, WILHELM, German chemist, professor 
at Leipzig; famous for his work on physical 
oe ‘ awarded the Nobel Prize in 1909 

OSWALD, ST., king of Northumbria, where by the 
aid of Aidan (g.v.) he established the Christian 
religion, after his conversion to it himself in exile 
among the Scots; he died in battle fighting against 
Penda, king of Mercia; d. 642. 

OSWEGO, principal port on the FE. of Lake Ontario, 
is at the mouth of the Oswego River, in New York 
State; it has miles of quays, and extensive 
accommodation for grain, and has a large trade, 
especially with Canada, in grain and lumber; the 
falls in the river are utilised for industrial purposes, 
Le a adr of starch and- cornflour being 

amed. 

OSWESTRY, a market-town of Shropshire, 20 m. 
NW. of Shrewsbury; has an old church, castle, and 
school, fsilway workshops, tanneries, and some 
woollen mills. 

OTAGO, the southernmost province in the South 
Island, New Zealand, somewhat less in size than 
Scotland, is mountainous and inaccessible in the 
W., but in the I. consists of good arable plains, 
where British crops and fruits grow well; the 
climate is temperate; timber abounds; there are 
gold, coal, iron, and copper mines, manufactures of 
woollen goods, iron, and soap, and it exports wool, 
gold, cereals, and hides; founded in 1848 by the 
Otago Association of the Free Church of Scotland, 
but immigration became general on the discovery 
of gold in 1861; education is promoted by the 
Government in a university and many colleges 
and secondary schools; the capital is Dunedin, the 
chief commercial city of New Zealand, the other 
principal towns being Invercargill, Port Chalmers, 
Oamaru, Milton, and Lawrence. 

OTHMAN, the third caliph, who ruled from 614 to 
636, was assassinated by Mohammed, son of Abu- 

”Bekr. 

OTHMAN, or OSMAN I., surnamed the Conqueror, 
the founder of the empire of the Ottoman Turks, 
born in Bithynia (1259-1326), 


e mother-country tha 
ed to American independence, for which he had t 
pay with his life and the prior loss of his re 
(1725-1783). 
OTRANTO, a decayed seaport and fishing 
SE. Italy, 52 m. 8. of Brindisi; founded by Greek 
colonists, it was in early times the chief port of trade 
with Greece; it contains a cathedral] and castle. 
OTTAWA, capital of the Dominion of 
situated 90 m. up the Otta River and its con- 
fluence with the St. Lawrence, between the Chaudiére 
and Rideau Falls. Here are the Parliament build- 
ings, destroyed by fire in 1916 and later zebuilt, the 
Governor-General’s residence, a Ro Catholic — 
cathedral, numerous colleges and schools, and a 
great library. There is some flour-milling and some 
iron-working, but the chief industry is lumber. — 
Half the people are French Roman Catholics. It 
became the capital of the Dominion in 1858. .. 
OTTAWA RIVER, the largest tributary of the St, — 
Lawrence, and one of the largest Canadian rivers, 
is 700 m. long; rising in the W. of Quebec, it flows 
W., then §S., then SE., sometimes in a narrow 
channel, sometimes broadening ito lakes, receivipg 
many tributaries, and passing down rapids and 
falls, to join the St. Lawrence at Montreal; down 
its waters are floated immense quantities of lumber. 
OTTERBURN, a Northumberland village, 16 m. 8. 
of the border, famous as the scene of a struggle on 
August 19, 1388, between the Douglases and the 
Percies, at which the Earl of Douglas lost his life, 
and Hotspur was taken prisoner. See CHEVY 


CHASE. 

OTTO or ATTAR OF ROSES, an essential oil obtained 
by distilling rose leaves of certain species in water, 
of very strong odour, pleasant when diluted; is 
used for perfumery; it is made in India, Persia, 
Syria, and at Kezanlik, in Roumelia. 

OTTOMANS, the name given to the Turks, from 
Othman (q.v.). ; 
OTWAY, THOMAS, English dramatist, born in 

Sussex ; intended for the Church, he took to the 
stage, failed as an actor, and became a playwright, 
his chief production in that line being “* Alcibiades,” 
““Don Carlos,” “‘The Orphan,” and “ Venice Pre- 
served,” the latter two especially ; he led a life of 
dissipation, and died miserably, from choking, it 
is said, in greedily swallowing a piece of bread when 

in a state of starvation (1652-1685). 

OUBLIETTE, an underground cell, perfectly dark, 
in which prisoners were subjected to perpet 
confinement; was so called as being a “ place of 
forgetfulness,’ or where one is forgotten; those 
thus imprisoned. were often put secretly to death. 

OUDENARDE, a town in Belgium, 15 m. S. of Ghent, 
scene of Marlborough’s third victory over the 
French in 1708; it contains a 16th-century hotel 
de ville, with a fine tower, and some infgresting 
churches. 

OUDH, a province in the Bengal Presidency, occupy- 
ing the basin of the Gumti, Gogra, and Rapti Rivers, 
and stretching from the N. bank of the Ganges to 
the lower Himalayas; is a great alluvial plain, 
through which these rivers flow Wetween nat 
embankments, affording irrigation by their. marshes 
and overflows. The sole industry is agriculture; 
the crops are wheat and rice, which are exported by 
rail and river. The population is one o&the densest 
in the world, the labouring classes being very Poor. 
The only large town is Lucknow, on the Gumti. 
One of the earlkest centres of Aryan civilisation, 
Oudh became subject to the empire of Delhi in the 
12th century, but was an independent State for & _, 
century prior to #@s annexation by the British ine 


1856. 

OUDINOT, NICOLAS CHARLES, DUKE OF RBEGGIV, 
marshal of France, born in Bar-le-Duc ; serv 
with distinction under the Revolution and the 
Empire; led the retreat from Moscow, and was 
wounded; joined the Royalists after the fall of 


eg al of, Louis Louise de la Ramée, 
ide $,.~4 82 wrote, over a a score of 

Ov els (9) . ” among 

she best (1840-1908). 

JSE, the name of several Exot rivers, of which 

he chief are (1) the Yorkshire Ouse, flowing through 

the great Vale of York southwards to the Humber, 
pene the Swale, Ure, Nidd, Wharfe, and Aire 
s the W. and the Derwent from the E., and 

in its basin more great towns than any ‘other 

o country; (2) the Great Ouse, rising in 
A ae ty mshire, pursuing a win 

th the plains of Buckingham, 

Golfeed a Howe m, Cambridge, and Norfolk to 
the Wash; and (3) the Sussex Ouse, running through 
mid-Sussex past Lewes to Newhaven. 
JTE British general, surnamed by 
Napier the “‘ Bayard of India,”” born in Derbyshire, 
began his military career in Bombay, served in the 
Afghan War and the war with Persia, played an 
important part in the suppression of the Mutiny, 
marching to the relief of Lucknow, magnanimously 
waived his rank in favour of Havelock, and fought 
under him (1803-1863). 

OVERBECK, FRIEDRICH, celebrated German painter, 
born in Liibeck; was head of the new Romantic or 
Pre-Raphaelite school of German art; had devoted 
nd jon to religigus subjects, abjured Lutheranism, 

—— the Roman Catholic Church ; is famed for 
frescoes ‘‘ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem” and 

ra St. Francis’’ in particular, still more than his 
ee ; spent most of his life in Rome (1789- 

OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS, English gentleman, 
Temembered chiefly from the circumstances of his 
death, having been poisoned in the Tower at the 
instance of the Earl of Rochester and his wife for 
dissuading the former from marrying the latter, for 
which crime the principals were pardoned and the 
instruments suffered death; he was the author of 
certain works published after his death, ‘* The Wife,”’ 
a poem. “‘ Characters,” and ‘‘ Crumbs from King 
James’s Table” (1581-1613). 

OVERLAND ROUTE, the route to Australia and the 

East across the European continent instead of 

round the Cape of Good Hope, was inaugurated by 

Lieutenant Waghorn in 1845, modified on the 

opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, and is now via 

France, the Mont Cenis tunnel, Brindisi, the Levant, 

Suez Canal, Red Sea, and Indian Ocean. 

OVERREACH, SIR GILES, a character in Massinger’s 
play, ““ A New Way to Pay Old Debts ”’ (1628). 

OVERSTONE, BARON, English financier, represented 
Hythe in Parliament ; was made a peer in 1850; 
wrote on finance; was opposed to limited liability 
and the introduction of the decimal system; died 
immensely rich (1796-1883). 

OVID (Publius Ovidius Naso), Roman poet of the 
Augustan age, born in Sulmo, of equestrian rank, 
bred for the bar, and, serving the State in the depart- 
ment of law for a time, threw it up for literature 
and aJife of pleasure; was the author, among other 
works, of the ‘“‘ Amores,” “‘ Fasti,’’ and the ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses,”’ the friend of Horace and Virgil, and the 
favourite of Augustus, but for some unknown 
reason fell under the displeasure of the latter, and 
was banished in his fiftieth year, to end his days 
among the swamps of Scythia, near the Black Sea 
(43 B.C.-A.D. 18). 

OVIEDO, capital of the Spanish province of Asturias, 
near the river Nalon; is the seat of a university, 
library, agd cathedral; it is the centre of the chief 
coal-field of Spain; in the neighbourhood are a 
gun-factory and many ironworks. 

OWEN, JOHN, Puritan divine, bem in Oxfordshire, 
educated at Oxford; driven from the Church, 
became first a Presbyterian, then an Independent; 
Cromwell made him chaplaie for @ sermon he 
preached the day after Charles I.’s execution, and 
he was presented in 1651 with the deanery of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and next year with the Vice- 
Chancellorship, but on the Restoration was deprived 
of both, after which, from 1657, he spent his life in 
retirement; wrote an exposition of the Epistle to 
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OXFORD 


Hebrews, on the Holy Spirit, and many other 
pang in support of the Puritan theology, which 
at one time were held in greater favour than they 


are DOW (3616-1683). 

RICHARD, celebrated English naturalist 

Anatomist, born in Lancaster ; 
wrote extensively, especially on comparative 
anatomy and physiology which, as in everything 
that occupied him, he an enthusiastic worker, 
being a disciple of Cuvier, and reconstructed many 
extinct animals, such as dinosaurs, from fossil 
forms; did not oppose, but was careful not to 
commit himself to, Darwin’s evolutionary theories ; 
he was president of the British Association at Leeds 
in 1858°®(1804—1892). 

OWEN, ROBERT, a Socialist reformer, born in Mont- 
gomeryshire ; ; became manager of a cotton mill at 
New Lanark, which he managed on Socialist 
principles, accordire to which all the profits in the 
business above 5 per cent. went to the workpeople ; 
in furtherance of his principles he published his 
*““ New Views of Society,” the ‘‘ New Moral World,” 
as well as pamphlets, lecturing upon them, moreover, 
both in England and America, but his schemes 
ended in practical failures, especially as proving too 
exclusively secular, and he in his old age turned his 
mind to spiritualism; was a pioneer of infant 
schools and co-operative societies (1771-1858). 

CID, a crystalline poisonous organic acid 
found as the potash salt in wood-sorrel and rhubarb 
leaves; used in the dye industry and for cleaning. 

OXENFORD, JOHN, English man of letters and 
critic; translated Goethe’s ‘‘ Dichtung und Wabhr- 
heit,” and ‘‘ Echermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe’’; was dramatic critic f@r the Times, and 
wrote plays, as well as an “Illustrated Book of 
French Songs ”’ (1812-1877). 

OXENSTIERN, AXEL, COUNT, Swedish statesman, 
favourite minister of Gustavus Adolphus; sup- 
ported him through the Thirty Years’ War, though 
he disapproved of his engaging in it, and managed 
the affairs of the State with great ability after his 
death (1583-1654). : 

OXFORD, the county town of Oxfordshire, seat of 
one of the great English universities and of a 
bishopric; is on the left bank of the Thames, 
52 m. W. of London; it is a city of great beauty, 
its many collegiate buildings and chapels and other 
institutions making it the richest of English cities 
in architectural interest; naturally _ historical 
associations abound; here the Mad Parliament 
met and adopted the Provisions of Oxford in 1258; 
Latimer and Ridley in 1555, and Cranmer in 1556, 
were burned in Broad Street; Charles I. made it 
his headquarters after the first year of the Civil 
War; it was the refuge of Parliament during the 
glague of 1665. Of recent years it has become a 
centre of the motor-manufacturing industry. 

OXFORD AND ASQUITH, HENRY HERBERT, 1ST 
EARL OF, British politician. Born in Morley, he 
lost his father when eight, was sent to the City of 
London School, and won a scholarship to Balliol, 
where he studied under Jowett and wag President 
of the Union. He was called to the Bar in 1876, 
Married Helen Melland in 1877, and, after her death, 
Margot Tennant in 1894. Entering Parliament in 
1886 as a Gladstonian Liberal for East Fife, a seat 
he held till 1918, he was prominent as counsel in the 
Parnell Commission of 1889, and became Home 
Secretary in 1892. He declined the leadership of 
the party in 1899, took an Imperial line during the 
Boer War, and in 1905 was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Campbell-Bannerman, whom he 
succeeded as Prime Minisger in 1908, for a period 
of office that saw the conflict with the House of 
Lords over the Parliament Act, the Ulster troubles, 
the suffragette campaign, and finally the outbreak of 
the Great War. In May, 1915, he invited leaders 
of other parties to join the Cabinet, and resigning 
in December took the leadership of the Inde- 
pendent Liberals. He lost his seat in 1918, but 
was returned for Paisley in 1922. With the fall of 
the Coalition he became leader of the reunited 
Liberal Party, and led his followers into the lobb¥ 
in 1924 to defeat Baldwin’s government and place 
Labour in office. That year he again lost his seat, 
and in 1925 he was raised to the peerage; but hig 
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firm 

on, sank into panive cheat 

Stuarts, but woke up to resist James II*s Catholic 

é ae da. Thereafter followed a serious lapse 

= pai but last century saw a complete revival. 
-s has now 21 colleges. It is rich in museums 

aes cand it libraries; the Bodleiam Library is of great 
value, the Taylor Library is devoted to modern 
literature. The Oxford or Tractarian Movement, 

one of the most remarkable religious impulses of 

‘ ra modern times, had its centre in the University 
——sébetween 1834 and 1845. Among distinguished 
Oxford alumni were Hooker, Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
moan Wesley, Sp trbitmeet Hobbes, Locke, Adam Smith; 
_ Johnson, Gib Freeman, Green; Chatham, 
Gladstone ; Buskin ; Shelley, Keble, Arnold, and 
a Clough. Of the colleges of which the University 
consists, University was founded in 1249, Balliol in 

aor 2264, Merton in 1274, Exeter in 1314, Oriel in 1326, 

Queen’s in 1340, New in 1386, Lincoln in 1427, All 


Souls’ in 1437, Magdalen in 1458, Brasenose in 1509, 
Corpus in 1516, Christ Church in 1532, Trinity in 


8 
ce under the 


Edgeworth, and J. R. Green. 
OXUS, or Amu-Daria, a great river of Ce 
rises in the a Fa ame: and flowseW between 


ghanis N. through ' 

ine man of Aral; it is 5 believed at one time t 
flowed into the Caspian, and there is record ott 
changes of course; half its waters are &bsork 
irrigating the plains of Khiva. a 

OXYGEN, a colourless, odourless gas which constitute 
one-fifth in volume of the gg Se and whic 
in combination with hydrogen, forms water. — 
is the most widely diffused of all the elements a 
is essential to life. 

OYER AND TERMINER, an English Court Com 
mission to hear and determine special causes. : 

OZONE, is an allotropic form of oxygen, from whicl 
it can be produced by electricitg, and into whic it 
can be resolved by heat, present in small quantitie 
in the atmosphere, and possessing strong oxidising 
properties. 
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PACHE, JEAN, Swiss adventurer, who became Mayor 
of and even Minister of War during the 
French Revolution; is credited with the authorship 
of the famous revolutionary motto, Liberty, 
pono y ge Fraternity, or Death (1746-1823). 

PA , VLADIMIR DE, Russian pianist. Born 
in Odessa, he studied under his father and at the 
Vienna Conservatoire, where he won a gold medal ; 
he made his concert début at Leipzig in 1878, and 
first appeared in Isondon in 1882; he is specially 
famous for his Chopin recitals (1848- hi 

PACHOMIUS, ST., an Egyptian hermit, the founder 
of conventual monachism, who established the first 
institutien of the kind at Tabenne, an island in the 
Nile; he also established the first nunnery under 
his sister (292-348). Festival. May 14. 

PACHYDERMATA, hoofed animals with thick skins 
and non-ruminant, such as the elephant and the 
hog. The term was introduced by Cuvier. 

PACIFIC OCEAN, the largest sheet of water on the 
globe, occupies a third of its whole surface, as much 
as all the land put together. It is a wide oval in 
shape, lying between Australia and Asia on the W., 
and North and South America on the E. Except 
from Asia it eives no large rivers. On its 
American shores the Gulf of California is the only 
considerable indentation; the Okhotsk, Japanese, 
Yellow, and Chinese Seas, on the Asiatic coast, are 
rather wide bays shut in by islands than inland seas. 
Its innumerable islands are the chief feature of the 
Pacific Ocean. The continental islands include the 
Aleutian, Kurile, Japan, and Philippine Islands, 
and the archipelago between the Malay Peninsula 
and Australia; the Oceanic Islands include count- 
less groups, volcanic and coral, chiefly in the 
southern hemisphere, between the Sandwich Islands 
and New Zealand. Commerce on the Pacific Ocean 
increased vastly with the extension of the United 
States westward, the colonisation of Australia, and 
the opening of Chinese and Japanese ports. San 
Francisco and Valparaiso on the E., Hong-Kong 
and Sydney on the W.., are the chief centres of trade ; 
it received its name from Magellan. 

PACTOLUS, a small river of Lydia, famous for the 
gold contained in its sand, due, it was alleged, to 
Midas washing the gold off him in its waters; it was 
the alleged source of the wealth of Croesus; its 
modern name is Sarabat. See MIDAS. 

PACUVIUS, an old Latin dramatist, nephew of Ennius 
(q.v.); wrote dramas after the Greek models, but 
only fragments remain (220-130 B.c.). 

PADANG, a town and free port on-the W. coast of 
Sumatra, the largest town on the island, and the 
Dutch official capital. 

PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN, a celebrated pianist, 
born in Podolia, in Russian Poland; master of his 
art by incessant practice from early childhood, 
made jis début in 1887, with instant success; his 
first appearance created quite a furore in Paris and 
London; a brilliant composer as well as performer, 
he composed numerous pieces both for the voice 
and the piano. On the rebirth of Poland as a 
nation in 1919 he became Prime Minister, and was 
present at the@Paris Peace Conference, resigning the 
same year (1860— ). 

PADILLA, JUAN LOPEZ DE, a celebrated Castilian 
noble, who headed a rebellion against Charles V., 
which he ,heroically maintained till his defeat at 
Villalar in 1521, and which his wife, Donna Maria, 
no less heroically maintained against a strong 
besieging force after his captyge and execution 
(1484-1521), 

PADISHAH, from two Persian words meaning “ pro- 
tector prince,” is a title given @ the Shah of Persia 
and formerly to the Sultan of Turkey and the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia. 

PADUA, a walled city of Venetia, 23 m. by rail W. 
of Venice, has some manufactures of leather and 
musical-instrument strings, but is chiefly interesting 
for its artistic treasures; these include the municipal 
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buildings, cathedral, and nearly fifty churches, 
innumerable pictures an@ frescoes, and Donatello’s 
famous equestrian statue of Gattamelata; there is 
also a renowned university, library, museum, and 
the oldest botanical garden in Europe; after very 
varied fortunes it was held by Venice, 1405-1797, 
then by Austria till its incorporation in Italy, 1866. 
Livy wes a native, as also Andrea Mantegna. 

PZSTUM, an ancient Greek city of Lucania, in South 
Italy, with remains of Greek architecture second 
only to those of Athens. 

PAGAN, ISABEL, Scjttish poetess, authoress of the 
plaintive song “‘ Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes” 
(1740-1821). 

PAGANINI, NICOLO, a celebrated Italian violinist, 
born in Genoa of humble origin; widely famous for 
his astonishing feats on a single-stringed instrument ; 
was a composer of musical pieces for both violin and 
guitar; died rich (1782-1840). 

PAGANISM, heathenism (¢.v.), so called as lingering 
among the “ pagani,”’ or count#y people, after 
Christianity had taken root in the large towns. 

PAGE, HANDLEY, British engineer; designed a type 
of biplane used extensively by the British air 
services in the Great War and subsequently on 
commercial air routes (1875-— ). 

PAGODA, an Indian or Chinese temple, associated 
chiefly with Buddhism, of a moreeor less pyramidal 
form and of several storeys, the most imposing being 
the Greek Pagoda of Tanjore; in China more often 
a@ memorial than a temple; the name is applied 
also to a gold coin stamped with a pagoda, which 
is current in India. 

PAHLEVI, name given to a translation of the Zenda- 
vesta (q¢.v.) in the Zend dialect for the use of the 
priesthood. 

PAINE, THOMAS, a notorious freethinker and demo- 
crat, born in Thetford; emigrated to America, 
contributed, as he boasted, by his pamphlet 
**Common Sense,” to ‘‘ free America,”’ by rousing it 
to emancipate itself from the mother-country ; 
wrote the ‘‘ Rights of Man” against Burke’s “‘ Re- 
flections ”’; had to emigrate to France; took part 
in the Revolution, offended Robespierre, and was 
put in prison, where he wrote the first part of his 
“Age of Reason,” a book which offended the 
Christian world and procured him ignominy and 
even execration in many quarters; died in New 
York, but his bones were conveyed to England by 

bbett in 1819 (1737-1809). 

P VE, PAUL, French politician, who after serving 
under Ribot and Briand became Prime Minister for 
a time in 1917 and again in 1925 (1863- 5 

PAINTER, WILLIAM, author of “‘ Palace of Pleasure,’’ 
a collection of tales chiefly from Italian sources, 
which proved suggestive in furnishing thegiramatists 
Veen) interesting subjects for representation (1540- 

PAISIELLO, GIOVANNI, an Italian composer, born 
in Taranto; his great work, the opera “‘ Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia’”; composed besides other operas, 
cantatas and requiems (1741-1816). 

PAISLEY, a Renfrewshire town, 7 m. W. of Glasgow, 
on the White Cart. It is the chief centre of manu- 
facture of cotton thread in the world, and its other 
industries include dyeing, bleaching, woollen goods, 
and engineering. There am several fine buildings, 
of which the Baptist Church is said to be the finest 
modern ecclesiastical building in Scotland. The 
ornithologist Wilson, Professor Wilson (Christopher 
North), and Tannahill were born here. 

PALACKY, FRANCIS, distinguished Bohemian his- 
torian and politician, born in Moravia, author of 
a “‘ History of Bohemia,” in 5 vols., his chief work 
(1796-1876). 

PALADIN, the name given to the peers of Charle- 
magne, such as Roland, and also to knights-erran® 
generally. 

PALHSOGRAPHY, the name given to the study and 
the deciphering of ancient manuscripts. 
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PALZOLITHIC 


ALZZOLITHIC AGE, the earlier stone age, character: 
, ised by rather crude implements ; eg 


about 10,000 B.c.; remains of sub-men a — ' 


found among remains of the early palzolithic age, 

hile the first true men appear in the later or upper 

lithic ; theirremains ar@éknown as Aurignacian, 
Solutrian, and Magdalenian. 

PALZOLOGUS, the name of a Byzantine family, 
several members of whéch attained imperial dignity, 
the last of the dynasty dying in 1453; they came 
into prominence in the 11th century. 

PALZ ONTOLOGY, the study of the fossilised remains 
of animals and plants of former geological ages; 
the fossils as a rule take the form of petrified 
skeletons, where the original material (chitin, silica, 
or carbonate of lime) has been partly or wholly 
replaced by other minerals; in some cases the 
skeleton has been dissolved away by percolating 
water, leaving a mould; fossils are important aids 
to geologists in determini the relative ages of 
rocks in different places, as well as giving information 
about the conditions under which they were laid 
down ; fossils give us much information about the 
evolution of the various forms of animal life. 

PALZOZOIC, or Age of Ancient Life, includes the 
Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous, and Permian geological systems; in the 
Lower Palzozeic the only fauna were invertebrates 
and fishes, whilst at the end of the age reptiles 
appear; the charaeteristic fossils of paleeozoic times 
are the trilobites. 

PALZOZOOLOGY, the branch of palzontology dealing 
with animals found as fossils in geological strata. 

PALAFOX, DON JOSEPH, a Spanish soldier, born of 
a noble Aragogese family, who immortalised himself 
by his heroic defence of Saragossa against the 
French in 1808-1809; on the fall of the place was 
taken to-France and imprisoned till 1813; on his 
release was created Duke of Saragossa and promoted 
to other high honours at home (1780-1847). 

PALAIS ROYAL, a pile of buildings in Paris, of which 
the nucleus was a palace built in 1629 by Lemercier 
for Richelieu, and known afterwards as the Palais 
Cardinal; by gift of Louis XIV. it became the 
town residence of the Orleans family ; these buildings 
suffered much damage in 1848 and in 1871, but were 
restored. 

PALAMEDES, one of the chiefs of the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy, a man of inventive genius ; discovered 
the assumed madness of Ulysses, but incurred his 
a in consequence, which procured his 

eath. 

PALANQUIN, in India and China a covered box-like 
conveyance for one person borne on the shoulders of 


men, 

PALATINATE, the name of two States, originally one, 
of the old German empire, one called the Lower 
Palatinate or the Palatinate of the Rhine, par- 
titioned in 1815 among the States of Baden, Bavaria, 
Prussia, and Hesse-Darmstadt, and the other called 
the Upper Palatinate, now nearly all included in 
Bavaria; the former has for principal towns Spires 
and Lap dau, and the latter Ratisbon. 

PALATIN®, one of the seven hills of ancient Rome, 
and, according to tradition, the first to be occupied, 
and forming the nucleus of the city; it became one 
of the most aristocratic quarters of the city, and 
was chosen by the first emperors for their imperial 
residence. 

PALATINE COUNT, a judicial functionary of high 
rank under the early Frankish kings ruling over 
what was called a palatinate. 

PALATINE COUNTIES, certain frontier counties in 
England, such as Chester, Durham, and Lancaster, 
which possess royal pYivileges and rights. 

PALE, THE, that part of Ireland in which after the 
invasion of 1172 the supremacy of English rule and 
law was acknowledged, the limits of which differed 
at different times, but which generally included all 
the eastern counties extending 40 or 50 m. inland. 

PALENQUE, a town in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, 
discovered in 1750, buried under a dense forest, with 
extensive ancient structures in ruins, including a 

» temple to the Sun, 

PALERMO, capital of Sicily, picturesquely situated 
in the midst of a beautiful and fertile valley called 
the Golden Shell; is a handsome town, with many 


« 
6 


lang ype fate ly dine ait Britain, France, a d 


the United States, exporting fruits, wine, 
Sey - and importing textiles, coals, aaninent: 


PALES: in Roman mythology the tutelary deity of 
shepherds and their flocks, the worship of nee was 
attended with numerous observances, as in the case 
of the nature divinities generally. 

PALESTINE, or the Holy Land, a small territory on 
the SE. corner of the Mediterranean, about the size 
of Wales, being 140 m. from N. to S. and an average 
of 70 m. from E. to W., is bounded on the N. by 


Lebanon, on the E. by the Jordan Valley, on the 8. 


by the Sinaitic Desert, and on the W. by the sea; 
there is great diversity of climate throughout its 
extent owing to the great diversity of level, and its 
flora and fauna are of correspon range; it 
suffered much during the wars between ¢he E 


monarchies and Egypt, and in the wars between the © 


Crescent and the Cross, and is now rescued from the 
hands of the Turk; it has in recent times been 
the theatre of extensive exploring operations in the 
interest of its early history, and was the scene Of 


fighting during the Great War in General Allenby’s ; 


campaign 
PALESTRINA, an Italian town, 22 m. SE. of Rome, 
on a slope of the Apennines, 2546 ft. above sea- 
level, on the site of the ancient Preneste, with the 
Temains of Cyclopean walls, afid a palace of €he 
Barberini, formerly belonging to the Colonnas (q.%.). 
PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DE, celebrated 
composer of ‘sacred music, styled the Prince of 
Music, born in Palestrina ; resided chiefly at Rome, 
where he wrought a revolution in church music, 
produced a number of masses which at once raised 
him to the foremost rank among composers; Was 
oo of a well-known Stabat Mater (1524- 


PALEY, FREDERICK APTHORP, classical scholar, — 


grandson of the succeeding, born near York ; became 
a Roman Catholic, contributed to classical literature 
by his editions of the classics of both Greece and 
Rome, remarkable alike for their scholarship and 
the critical acumen they show (1815-1888). 

PALEY, WILLIAM, “ one of the most masculine and 
truly English of thinkers and writers,” born in 
Peterborough; studied at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was Senior Wrangler, and obtained 
a Fellowship, held afterwards various Church pre- 
ferments, and died archdeacon of Carlisle; was a 
clear writer and cogent reasoner on common-sense 
lines, and was long famous, if less so now, as the 
author of ‘‘ Hore Pauline,”’ ‘‘ Evidences of Christi- 
anity,” and ‘‘ Natural Theology,”’ as well as “‘ Moral 
and Political Philosophy’’; they are genuine 
products of the time they were written in, but are 
out of date now (1743-1805). 

PALGRAVE, SIR FRANCIS, historian, born in London, 
of Jewish parents of the name of Cohen; was called 
to the bar in 1827, and became Deputy- Keeper of 
Her Majesty’s Records in 1838; was the author of 
a history of the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of thg English 
Commonwealth” and of a “ History of England,” 
tracing it back chiefly to the Anglo-Norman period, 
among other works (1788-1861). 

PALGRAVE, FRANCIS TURNER, poet, son of pre- 
ceding, born in London, professor of Puetry at 
Oxford, editor of “‘ Golden Treasu#y of Songs and 
Lyrics,” as well as author of lyrics, rhymes, &c¢. 
(1824-1897). 

PALGRAVE, WILLIAM GIFFORD, Arabic scholar, 
born in Westminster, brother of preceding; after a@ 
brief term of service in the army joined the Society 
of Jesus, and served as a member of the order in 
India, Rome, a»d in Syria, where he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of Arabic, by means of which 
he contributed to our knowledge of both the Arabie 
language and the &rab race; wrote a narrative of & 
year’s journey through Arabia (1826-1888). 

PALI, the sacred language of the Buddhists, once & 
living language, but, like Sanskrit, no longer spoken. 

PALIMPSEST, the name given to a parchment manu- 
script written on the top of another that has been 


BERNARD, the great French potter and 
‘Inventor of a new process in the potter’s art, born 
zo Hatgoe, of humble parentage ; celebrated for 
his fin ware vases ornamented with figures 
| but above all for his untiring 
zeal and patience jn the study of his art and mastery 
in it, making fuel of his very furniture and the 
beams of his house in the conduct of his experi- 
ments; he was a Huguenot, recognised as one of 
the ablgst philosophers and thinkers of his day, and 
was ged exempted, by order of Catharine de’ 
Medici, from the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
1572, although he was in 1585, as a Huguenot, 

oe in the Bastille, where he died (1510— 

PALK’S STRAIT, the channel which separates Ceylon 
from the mainland of India, 100 m. long and 40 m. 
wide, generally shallow. See ADAM’S BRIDGE. 

PALL MALL, a road in Westminster near St. James’s 
Palace, deriving its name from a French ball game 

e that used to b@played there in the 17th century. 

PALLADIO, ANDREA, an Italian architect, born in 
Vicenza, of poor parents; was precursor of the 
modern Italian style of architecture, and author of 
a treatise on architecture that has borne fruit; his 
works, which are masterpieces of the Renaissance, 
consist principally of palaces and churches, and the 
finest specimens are to be met with in Venice and in 
his native place (1518-1580). 

PALLADIUM, a statue of Pallas in Troy, on the 

' preservation of which depended the safety of the 

city, and from the date of the abstraction of which 

e by Ulysses and Diomedes the fate of it was doomed ; 

it was fabled to have fallen from heaven upon the 
plain of Troy, and after its abstraction to have been 
transferred to Athens and Argos; it is now applied 
to any safeguard of the liberty of a state. 

PALLADIUM, a rare metal, resembling platinum in its 
properties. 

PALLADIUS, ST., is called the “ chief apostle of the 
Scottish nation,” but his connection with Scotland 
during his lifetime is doubtful; he was sent to 
Treland by Pope Celestine in A.p. 430, whence, after 
his death, his remains were brought by St. Ternan 
to Fordoun, Kincardineshire. 

PALLAS, one of the names of Athena (q.v.), con- 
sidered as the goddess of war; a name of uncertain 
derivation. 

PALLAS, PETER SIMON, a German traveller and 
naturalist, born in Berlin, professor of Natural 
History in St. Petersburg; explored Siberia, and 
contributed to the geographical knowledge of the 
Russian empire (1741-1811). 

PALLAVICINO, FERRANTE, Italian patriot, who 
gave offence by his pasquinades to the Papal Court 
and the Barberini; was betrayed and beheaded 
(1618-1644). 

ALLAVICINO, SFORZA, cardinal and historian, born 
in Rome; was of the Jesuit order, and wrote a 
“ History of the Council of Trent,” in correction of 
the work ofPaul Sarpi (1607-1667). 

'ALLICE, LA, port of La Rochelle, from which it 
is 3 m. distant, with harbourage for ocean-going 
steamers. 

PALM, J@HANN PHILIPP, a Niirnberg bookseller, 
tried by court-martial at the instance of Napoleon, 
and shot, for the publication of a pamphlet reflect- 
ing on Napoleon and *his troo@s, an act, from the 
injustice of it, that aroused the indignation of the 
whole German people against him (1768-1806). 

PALM OIL, the liquid oil obt@ned from palm nuts; 

it can be hardened into a solid fat by the hydro- 

genation process, first used in 1910 at Warrington, 
and used for the soap and candle industry. 

ALM SUNDAY, the Sunday before Easter, is so 

called from its being commemorative of Christ’s 

triumphal entry into Jerusalem; it is observed by 
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he latter Anglican, Greek and Roman Churches; in 
ant Ge ae Saionn. Conte soe blessed ‘bythe ois 


alee pas So 7a, the Balearic Islands, on ane 


aa of Ly Gothic 


oorish lace, 

a in the old Town Hall; manufactures silks, 

woollens, and jewellery, and "does a busy trade. 

of the Canary Islands, 15 m. NW. 
Teneriffe; grows sugar, and exports honey, wax 
and silk manufactures. 

P. JACOPO, or The Old, a celebrated painter 
of th® Venetian school, was a pupil of Titian ; 
painted sacred subjects and portraits, all much 
esteemed (1480-1528). 

PALMA, JACOPO, The Young, nephew of the pre- 

ceding, also a pai@ter, but of inferior merit, though 
he aimed to be the rival of Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese (1544-1628). 

ALMER, the name given to a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land who had performed his vow, in sign of which 
he usually bore a palm branch in his hand, offering 

the same on the altar on his return home. 

PALMER, EDWARD HENRY, Oriental scholar, born 
in Cambridge; had an aptitude gor languages and 
was especially proficient in those of the East; by 
his knowledge of Arabic contributed to the success 
of exploring expeditions to S. Palestine and Sinai; 
was appointed professor of Arabic at Cambridge in 
1871; produced a Persian-English Dictionary, an 
Arabic Grammar, and a translation of the Koran, 
and in 1882 undertook two missions to Egypt, in 
the latter of which he and his Arty were betrayed 
and murdered (1840-1882). 

PALMER, SAMUEL, English  landscape-painter, 
chiefly in water-colours, and with some distinction 

as an etcher (1805-1881). 

PALMERSTON, HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT. 
English statesman, born, of an Irish family, in 
Broadlands, Hants; was educated at the universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and Cambridge; succeeded to 
his father’s title, an Irish peerage, in 1802, and 
entered Parliament in 1807 as member for Newport, 
Isle of Wight; during his long career he subse- 
quently represented Cambridge University (1811- 
1831), Bletchingly, South Hampshire, and Tiverton ; 
from 1809 to 1828, under five Premiers, he was Junior 
Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary for War; and 
separating himself finally from the Tory party, he 
joined Earl Grey’s Cabinet as Foreign Secretary 
in 1830; contrary to all expectation he kept the 
country out of war, and during the next 11 years 
he associated England’s influence with that of 
France in Continental affairs; returning to office 

@ in 1846, he remained at his old post till 1851, steer- 
ing England skilfully through the Spanish troubles 
and the revolutionary reaction of 1848; a vote of 
censure on his policy was carried in the Lords in 
1850, but, after a five hours’ speech from him, the 
Commons recorded their approval; he resigned 
owing to differences with the Premie# Lord John 
Russell; in 1852 he joined Lord Aberdeen’s coalition 
ministry, and on its fall became himself Prime 
Minister in 1855; he prosecuted the Crimean War 
and the Chinese War of 1857, and suppressed the 
Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858; defeated in 1858, he 
returned to office next year with a cabinet of Whigs 
and Peelites; his second administration furthered 
the cause of free trade, but made the mistake of 
allowing the Alabama to leave Birkenhead; he 
was Prime Minister when he died; a brusque, high- 
spirited, cheery man, s@msible and practical, un- 
pretending as an orator, but a skilful debater, he 
was a great favourite with the country, whose 
prosperity and prestige it was his chief desire to 
promote (1784-1865). 

PALMISTRY, the art of reading character from the 
lines and marks on the palm of the hand, according 
to which some claim to read fortunes as well. 

PALMY’RA, a ruined city of Asia Minor, 150 m. NE. 
of Damascus, once situated in an oasis near the 
Arabian desert; a place of importance, and said“%o 
have been founded by Solomon for commercial pur- 
poses ; of imposing magnificence as its ruins testify, 
notably under Zenobia ; it was taken by the Romans 
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in 272, and destroyed by Aurelian, ipreer While tt 
y fell into utter decay; 
ered in 1678; H contains 


3m. an y San Francisco ; is the seat 
of a remarkable university founded by Senator 
Leland Stanford, and opened in 1891, to provide 
instruction, from the Kindergarten stage to the most 
advanced and varied, to students and pupils boarded 
on the premises. 
PALUDAN - MULLER, FREDERIK, distinguished 
Danish poet, born in Fiimen; his greatest poem, 
* Adam Homo,” a didactico-humorous composition ; 
was an earnest man and a finished literary artist 
(1809-1876). 

» a novel by Richardson from the name of 
the heroine, a girl of low degree, who resists tempta- 
tion and reclaims her would-be 'Seducer. 

. THE, or the *‘ Roof of the World,”’ a plateau 
traversed by mountain ridges and valleys, of the 
average height of 13,000 ft., NW. of the plateau 
of Tibet, connecting the mountain system of the 
Himalayas, Tian-Shan, and the Hindu Kush, and 
inhabited chiefly by nomad Kirghiz bands. 

PAMPAS, vast grassy, treeless, nearly level plains in 
South America in the Argentine State; they 
stretch from the lower Parana to the S. of Buenos 
Aires; afford rich pasture for large herds of wild 
horses and cattle, and are now in certain parts being 
brought under tillage. — 

PAMPELUNA, or PAMPLONA, a fortified city of 
Northern Spain, is 80 m. due SE. of Bilbao. It 
has a Gothic hedral and a surgical college, with 
manufactures of pottery and leather, and a trade 
in wine. Formerly capital of Navarre, it has 
suffered much in war. 

PAMPERO, a strong south-westerly wind which blows 
off the pampas in the region of the river Plate, 
South America, usually accompanied by thunder- 


storms. 

PAN, in the Greek mythology a goat-man, a personifica- 
tion of rude nature, and the protector of flocks and 
herds; originally an Arcadian deity, is represented 
as playing on a flute of reeds joined togéther of 
different lengths, called Pan’s pipes, and dancing 
on his cloven hoofs over glades and mountains 
escorted by a bevy of nymphs side by side. There 
is a remarkable tradition that on the night of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem an astonished voyager heard 
a voice exclaiming as he passed the promontory of 
Tarentum, ‘‘ The great Panis dead.” The modern 
devil is invested with some of his attributes, such as 
cloven hoofs, &c. 

PANAMA, a free port in the State of Colombia, on 
the Pacific coast of the isthmus of the same name, 
and an oppressively hot and humid place; is tite 
terminus of the Panama railroad and canal, and the 
seat of a great transit trade. It has a Spanish 
cathedral. The population, of Italian and negro 
descent chiefly, is only half what it was when the 
canal works were in full operation. Founded in 
1518, the*city was sacked and laid waste by the 
buccaneer Morgan, 1671, the present city being 
rebuilt two years later. 

PANAMA CANAL. Geographers were familiar with 
the idea of connecting the two oceans by a canal 
through Central America as early as the beginning 
of the 16th century, and Dutch plans are said to 
exist dating from the 17th century. The first 
practical steps were taken by Ferdinand de Lesseps 
in 1879; two years later work was begun; the 
cost was estimated at £24,000,000, but on January 1, 
1889, the company wa¢forced into liquidation after 
spending over £70,000,000, and accomplishing but 
a fifth of the work. Extravagance and incapacity 
were alleged among the causes of failure; but the 
apparently insurmountable difficulties were marshes, 
quicksands, and the overflow of the Chagres River, 
the prevalence of earthquakes, the length of the 
rainy season, the cost of labour and living, and the 
extreme unhealthiness of the climate. The effects 
of the French Panama Canal Company were bought 
by the United States of America for forty million 
dollars in 1902; Panama seceded from Colombia, 
which refused to ratify the treaty by which the 
territory on the line of the canal was conceded, and 


amounted to 220 soliton: cub: vane’ the 

460 million dollars; the first steamer passed throu 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ne) back again on 
August 1, 1914. 

PANATHENA, a festival, or rather two pe 
the Lesser and the Greater, anciently cele 
at Athens in honour of Athena, the patron-g 
of the city. 

PANCHATANTRA, an old collection of fables and 


stories originally in Sanskrit, versions of which have - 


passed into all the languages of India, have appeared 


in different forms, and been assgciated with different 


names. 

PANCRAS, ST., a boy martyr of 16, who suffered under 
the Diocletian persecution about 304, and is variously 
represented in medizval legend as bearing a stone 
and sword, or a palm branch, and trampling a 
Saracen under foot, in allusion to his hatred of 
heathenism. 

PANDECTS, the digest of civil law executed at the 
instance of the Emperor Justinian between the 
years 530 and 533. 

PANDORA (i.e. the All-Gifted), in the Greek my- 
thology a woman of surpassing beauty, fashioned 
by Hephestos, and endowed with every gift and 
all graces by Athena, sent by Zeus to Epimetheus 
(g.v.) to avenge the wrong done & the gods by 4 
brother Prometheus, bearing with her a box f 
of all forms of evil, which Epimetheus, though 
cautioned by his brother, pried into when she left, 
to the escape of the contents all over the earth in 
yee flight, Hope alone remaining behind in the 
casket. 

PANDOURS, a name given to a body of light infantry 
at one time in the Austrian service, levied among 
the Slavs on the Turkish frontier, and now incor- 
porated as a division of the regular army 

PANDULF, CARDINAL, was the ewe dy legate to 
King John of England,.to whom, on his submission, 
John paid homage at Dover; d. 1226. 

PANGE LINGUA, a hymn in the Roman Breviary, 
service of Corpus Christi, part of which is incor- 
porated in every Eucharistic service; was written 
in rhymed Latin by Thomas Aquinas. 

PANINI, a celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, whose 
work is of standard authority among Hindu scholars, 
and who lived some time between 600 and 300 B.c. 

PANIPAT, a town in the Punjab, 53 m. N. of Delhi; 
was the scene of two decisive battles, one in 1526, 
to the establishment of the Mogul dynasty at Delhi, 
and another in 1761, to the extinction of the Mahratta 
supremacy in North- West India. 

PANIZZI, SIR ANTONIO, principal librarian of the 
British Museum from 1850 to 1866, born in Modena ; 
took refuge in England in 1821 as implicated in a 
Piedmontese revolutionary movement that year; 
procured the favour of Lord Brougham and a post 
in the Museum, in which he rose to be one of the 
chiefs (1797-1879). 

PANKHURST, MRS. EMMELINE, British feminist 
leader. With her husband, Dr. Pankhurgt, she 
founded the Women’s Franchise Leagve in 1889, 
and took an active part in Manchester politics; she 
founded the Women’s Social and Political Union in 
1903, and was a leader of militant methods to secure 
votes for women, being several times imprisoned. 
After 1918 she became a Conserv&tive. In her 
work she was assisted by her daughters Christabel 
and Sylvia (1854-1928). 

PANNONIA, a province of the Roman empire, con- 
quered between 35 B.c. and A.D. 8; eccupied a 
square with the Danube on the N. and E. and the 
Save almost on the S. border; it passed to the 
Eastern Empire @n the th century, fell under 
Charlemagne’s sway, and was conquered by the 
modern Hungarians shortly before A.D. 1000. 


PANOPTICON, a pris&n so arranged that the warder- 


can see every prisoner in charge without being seen 
by them. 

PANSLAVISM, the name given to a movement for 
union of all the Slavonic races in one nationality, 
a project which lags heavily owing to the jealousy 
on the part of one section or another. 


PANTAGRUEL 

PANTAG’RUEL, the ipal character of one of the 

two great works of and named after him ; 

he and his father Gargantua figured as two enormous 

being personifications of royalty with its 

tiable lust of territory and power. 

the doctrine or creed which affirms the 

immanency of God in nature, or that God is within 

nature, but ignores or denies His transcendency, 

or that He is above nature; distinguished from 

deism, which denies the former but affirms the latter, 

from theism, w affirms both, and from atheism, 
which denies both. 

PANTHEON, a temple in Rome, first erected in 27 B.o. 
by Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, circular in 
form, 150 ft. in height, with niches all round for 
statues of the gals, to whom in general it was 
dedicated ; it is now a church, Santa Maria Rotonda, 
and affords sepulture to illustrious men. Also a 
building in Paris, originally intended to be a church 
in honcar of the patron saint of Paris, but at the 
time of the Revolution converted into a receptacle 
for the ashes of the illustrious dead, Mirabeau being 
its first occupant, and bearing this inscription, Aux 
grands hommes la patrie reconnaissant; it was 
subsequently appropriated to other uses, but under 
the third republic it became again a resting-place for 
the ashes of eminent men. 

PANTOGRAPH, the name given to a contrivance for 
copying a drawing or a design on an enlarged or a 
reduced scale. 

PANURGE, one ®@f the principal characters in the 
“ Pantagruel”’ of Rabelais, an exceedingly crafty 
knave, a libertine, and a coward. 

PANZA, SANCHO, Don Quixote’s squire, a squat, 
paunchy peasant endowed with rude common- 
sense, but incapable of imagination. 

PAOLI, PASQUALE DE, a Corsican patriot; sought 
to achieve the independence of his country, but 
was defeated by the Genoese, aided by France, in 
1769; took refuge in England, where he was well 
received and granted a pension ; returned to Corsica 
and became lieutenant-general under the French 
republic, raised a fresh insurrection, had George III. 
proclaimed king, but failed to receive the vice- 
royalty, and returned to England, where he died a 
disappointed man (1726-1807). 

PAPAL STATES, a territory in the N. of Italy extend- 
ing irregularly from Naples to the Po, at one time 
subject to the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
originating in a gift to his Holiness from Pepin the 
Short, and taking shape as such about the 11th 
century, till in the 16th and 17th centuries the papal 
power began to assert itself in the general politics 
of Europe, and after being suppressed for a time 
by Napoleon it was formally abolished by annexa- 
tion of the territory to the crown of Sardinia in 1870. 
In 1929 the Lateran Treaty revived the Papal 
States in a modified form, the Pope being granted 
sovereign power over a small areacalled the Vatican 
City (q.v.). 

PAPHOS, the name of two ancient cities in the SW. 
of Cyprus; the older (now Kyklia) was a Phoenician 
settlement, in which afterwards stood a temple of 
Venus, who was fabled to have sprung from the sea- 
foane close by; the other, 8 m. westward, was the 
scene of Paul’s interview with Sergius Paulus and 

.. his encounter with Elymas. 

PAPIAS, bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, who 
flourished in the middle of the 2nd century, and 
wrote a book entitled ‘“‘ Exposition of the Lord’s 
Sayings,” frfzments of which have been preserved 

by Eusebius and others; he was, it is said, the 
eompanion of Polycarp. 

PAPIER-MACHE is a light, durable substance made 
from paver pulp or sheets of paper pasted together 
and variously treated with chemicals, heat, and 
pressure, largely used for orna 1ental trays, boxes, 
light furniture, &c., in which is varnished and 
decorated to resemble lacquer-work, and for archi- 
tectural decoration, in which,jt is made to imitate 
plaster moulding; the manufacture was learned 
from the Eastern nations, Persia, India, and Japan 
having been long familiar with it; America has 
adapted it to use for railroad wheels, &c. 

PAPIN, DENIS, French physicist, born in Blois, 
practised medicine at Angers; came to England 
and assisted Boyle in his experiments, made a 
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special study of the expansive power of steam and 
its motive power, invented a steam-digester with 
a safety-valve, since called after him, for 
purposes at a high temperature; became professor 
of Mathematics atgMarburg (1647-1712). 

PAPINI, GIOV. » Italian writer. Born and 
educated in Florence, he edited several periodicals, 
and in 1921 produced a Iéfe of Christ (1881-— ). 

PAPINIANUS, ZEMILIUS, a celebrated Roman jurist ; 
was put to death by Caracalla for refusing, it is 
said, when requested, to vindicate his conduct in 
murdering his brother (142-212). 

PAPIRIUS, a Roman pontiff to whom is ascribed a 
collection of laws constituting the Roman code 
under the kings. 

PAPPENHEIM, COUNT VON, imperial general, born in 
Bavaria; played a prominent part in the Thirty 
Years’ War; was distinguished for his zeal as well 
as his successes on®the Catholic side; was mortally 
wounded at Liitzen, expressed his gratitude to God 
when he learned that Gustavus Adolphus, who fell 
in the same battle, had died before him (1594-1632). 

PAPPUS OF ALEXANDRIA, a Greek geometer of the 
3rd or 4th century, author of ‘“‘ Mathematical 
Collections,” in eight books, of which the first and 
second have been lost. 

PAPUANS, the name of the members of the negro 
race inhabiting certain islands of Oceania, including 
New Guinea, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Fiji 
Islands, &c. 

PAPY’RUS, the Greek name of the Egyptian papu, 
is a kind of sedge growing 10 ft. high, with a soft 
triangular stem, the pith of which is easily split into 
ribbons, found still in Egypt, Nubja, Abyssinia, &c. ; 
the pith ribbons were the paper of the ancient 
Egyptians, of the Greeks after Alexander, and of 
the later Romans; they were used by the Arabs 
of the 8th century, and in Europe till the 12th; at 
first long strips were rolled up, but later rectangular 
pages were cut and bound together book fashion ; 
though age has rendered the soft white pages brown 
and brittle, much ancient literature is still preserved 
on papyrus; the use of papyrus was superseded by 
that of parchment and rag-made paper. 

PARA, a Brazilian port at the mouth of the Guama, 
on the E. shore of the Para estuary, is a compact, 
regularly-built, thriving town, with whitewashed 
buildings, blue and white tiled roofs, tree-shaded 
streets; it has a cathedral; is the emporium of the 
Amazon trade, exporting indiarubber and cacao, 
and sending foreign goods into the interior; though 
hot, it is healthy. 

PARABLE, a short allegorical narrative intended to 
illustrate and convey some spiritual instruction. 

PARABOLA, a conic section formed by the inter- 
section of a cone by a plane parallel to one of its 

®zenerating lines; the path of a projectile thrown in 
the air at an angle with the vertical is a parabola. 

PARACELSUS, a Swiss physician, alchemist, and 
mystic, whose real name was Theophrastus Bom- 
bastus von Hohenheim, born in LEinsiedeln, in 
Schwyz; was a violent revolutionary in,the medical 
art, and provoked much hostility, so That he was 
driven to lead a wandering and unsettled life; not- 
withstanding, he contributed not a little, by his 
knowledge and practice, to inaugurate a more 
scientific study of nature (1493-1541). 

PARAFFIN, or kerosene, the less volatile oil 
obtained from petroleum (q.v.) and used for burning 
in lamps; the name “ paraffins ”’ is given to a series 
of hydrocarbons, methane, ethane, propane, &c., 
some of which enter into the constitution of paraffin 
oil, petrol, &c. 

PARAGUAY, except Urugu%y the smallest State in 
South America, is an inland republic whose terri- 
tories lie in the fork between the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay and the Parana Rivers, with Argentina 
on the W. and S., Bolivia on the N., and Brazil on 
the N. and E.; it is less than half the size of Spain, 
consists of rich undulating plains, and, in the S., of 
some of the most fertile land on the continent; the 
climate is temperate for the latitude; the popula- 
tion, Spanish, Indian, and _ half-caste, is Roman 
Catholic; the country is rich in natural products, 
but without minerals ; dye-woods, rubber, Paraguay 
tea (a kind of holly), gums, fruits, wax, cochi- 
neal, and many medicinal herbs are gathered 
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brick-works, and lace-making; founded by Spain 
in 1535, Paraguay was the scene at an interesting 
experiment in the 17th centugy, when the country 
was governed wholly by the Jesuits, who, excluding 
all European settlers, built up a fabric of Christian 
civilisation ; they were elled in 1768; in 1810 the 
country joined the revolt against Spain, and was the 
first to establish its independence; for 26 years it 
was under the government of Dr. Francia; from 
1865 to 1870 it maintained a heroic but disastrous 
war against the Argentine, Brazil, and Uruguay, as 
a@ consequence of which the population fell from a 
million and a half to a quarter of a million; it is 
again prosperous and progressing. The capital is 
Asuncion, at the confluence of the Pilcomayo and 


Paraguay. 

PARAGUAY RIVER, a South American river 1800 m. 
long, the chief tributary of the Parana, rises in some 
lakes near Matto Grosso, Brazil, and flows south- 
ward through marshy country till it forms the 
boundary between Brazil and Bolivia, then, travers- 
ing Paraguay, it becomes the boundary between 
that State and the Argentine Republic, and finally 
enters the Paran& above Corrientes; it receives 
many affluents,,and is navigable by ocean steamers 
almost to its source. 

PARAKLETE, the Holy Spirit which Christ promised 
to His disciples would take His place as their 
teacher and guide after Heleft them. Also the name 
of the monastery founded by Abelard near Nogent- 
sur-Seine, of which Heloise (g.v.) was abbess. 

of a star is the angle subtended at the 
star by the radius of the earth’s orbit; generally, 
it denotes the apparent change in the position of an 
object due to a change in the position of the observer. 

ARALLELOGRAM, a quadrilateral with both pairs 
of opposite sides parallel. 

ARAMARIBO, the capital of Dutch Guiana, on the 
Surinam, 10 m. from the sea, and the centre of the 
trade of the colony. 

O, the name given to an elevated track of 
desert on the Andes. 

PARANA RIVER, a great river of South America, 
formed by the confluence of the Rio Grande and 
the Paranahyba, in SE. Brazil, flows SW. through 
Brazil and round the SE. border of Paraguay, then, 
receiving the Paraguay River, turns S. through the 
Argentine, then BH. till the junction of the Uruguay 
forms the estuary of the Plate. The river is broad 
and rapid, 2000 m. long, more than half of it 
navigable from the sea; at the confluence of the 
Yguassu it enters a narrow gorge, and for 100 m. 
forms one of the most remarkable rapids in the 
world; the chief towns on its banks are in the 
Argentine, viz. Corrientes, Santa Fé, and Rosario. & 

PARCZA, the Roman name of the Three Fates (q.v.), 
derived from pars, a part, as apportioning to 
every individual his destiny. 

PARCEL POST, the delivery of parcels up to 7 lbs. in 
weight by the Post Office, started in 1883; in 1927 
a system & cash on delivery (C.O.D.) was instituted. 

PARCHMENT consists of skins specially prepared for 
writing on, and is so called from a king of Pergamos, 
who introduced it when the export of papyrus from 
Egypt was stopped; the skins used are of sheep, 
for fine parchment or vellum, of calves, goats, and 
lambs; parchment for drum-heads is made from 
calves’ and asses’ skins. 

PARCS-AUX-CERFS, the French name for clearings 
to provide hunting fields for the French aristocracy 
prior to the Revolution 

PARE, AMBROISE, great French surgeon, born in 
Laval; was from the improved methods he intro- 
duced in the treatment of surgical cases entitled 
to be called, as he has been, the father of modem 
surgery ; noted for his success as an operator, in par- 
ticular the tying of divided arteries and the treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds; was appointed surgeon 
to Francis Il., Charles I[X., and Henry III. of 
France ; his writings exercised a beneficent influence 
#on the treatment of surgical cases in all lands (1517- 
1590). 

PARIAH, a Hindu of the lowest class, and of no caste ; 
pariahs are of various grades, but all are outcast, 
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and treated as such; the name is applied : 
Bhils, Santhals, and some other primitive tribes \ 
do not profess B 


rahmanism. 

ARIS, the capital of France, in the centre of 
northern of the country, on both b 
Seine, and on two islands (La Cité and St. 
in the middle, 110 m. from the sea; is the 
city on the Continent, and one of the most beautiful 
on the world. No city has finer or gayer streets, 

rt sO many noble buildings. The Hétel de Cluny 
“te the Hotel de Sens are rare specimens of 15th- 
century civic architecture. The Palace of the 


Tuileries, on the right bank of the Seine, dates 


from the 16th century, and was the royal residence 
till the Revolution, Connected with it is the 
Louvre, a series of galleries of painting, sculpture, 
and antiquities, whose contents form one of the 
richest collections existing and include the peerless 
“Venus de Milo.” The Palais Royal encloses 
a large public garden, and consists of shops, 
restaurants, the ThéAatre Francais, and the Royal 
Palace of the Orleans family. South of the river 
is the Luxembourg, where the Senate meets, and 
on the Ile de la Cité stands the Palais de Justice 
and the Conciergerie, one of the oldest Paris prisons, 
St.-Germain-des-Prés is the most ancient church, 
but the most important is the cathedral of Nétre 
Dame, 12th century, which might tell the whole 
history of France could it speak. Saint-Chapelle 
is said to be the finest Gothic masterpiece extant. 
The Panthéon, originally meant fer a church, is the 
burial-place of the great men of the country, where 
lie the remains of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Carnot. 
The oldest hospitals are the Hétel Dieu, La Charité, 
and La Pitieé. The University Schools in the 
Quartier Latin attract the youth of all France; 
the chief are the Schools of Medicine and Law, the 
Scottish College, the College of France, and the 
Sorbonne, the seat of the faculties of letters, science, 
and Protestant theology. Triumphal arches are 
prominent in the city. There are many museums 
and charitable institutions; the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in the Rue Richelieu, rivals the British 
Museum in numbers of books and manuscripts. 
The Palace of Industry and the Eiffel Tower com- 
memorate the exhibitions of 1854 and 1889 respec- 
tively. Great market-places stand in various parts 
of the city. The Rue de Rivoli, Rue de la Paix, 
Rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, and the Rue Royale 
are among the chief streets; beautiful squares are 
numerous, the most noted being the Place de la 
Concorde, between the Champs Elysées and the 
Gardens of the Tuileries, in the centre of which the 
Obelisk of Luxor stands on the site of the guillotine 
at which Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Philippe 
Egalité, Danton, and Robespierre died. Boulevards 
lined with trees run to the outskirts of the city. 
The many roads, railways, canals, and rivers which 
converge on Paris have made it the most important 
trading centre in France, and the concourse of 
wealthy men of all nations has given it a high place 
in the financial world. It is a manufacturing city, 
producing jewellery, ornamental furniture, and all 
sorts of artistic “‘ articles de Paris.’’ The centre 
of French, and indeed European, fashion, it ig noted 
for its pleasure and gaiety. The concentration of 
Government makes it the abode of countless officials, 
It is strongly fortified, being surrounded by a ring 
of forts, and a wall 22 m. long, at the gates of 
which the octroi dues are levied ‘The Prefect of 
the Seine, appointed by the Go#ernment, and 
advised by a large council, is the head of the munici- 
pality, of the police and fire brigades, cleansing, 
draining, and water-supply departments. The 
history of Paris is the history of Franee, for the 
national life has been, and is, in an extraordinary 
degree centred in the capital. It was the scene of 
the great tragic d&ima of the Revolution, and of the 
minor struggles of 1830 and 1848. In more recent 


anks of the 


largest 


times its great humiliation was its siege and capture va 


by the Germans in %70-1871. 

PARIS, the second son of Priam and Hecuba; “<i 
exposed on Mount Ida at his birth; brought up 
by ashepherd; distinguished himself by his prowess, 
by which his parentage was revealed; married 
(énoné (¢.v.); appealed to to decide to whom the 
‘apple of discord’ belonged, gave it to Aphrodité 
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; 
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which he died (1195-1259). 

MUNGO, African traveller, born in Foul- 

shiels, near Selkirk; was apprenticed to a surgeon, 

and studied medicine at Edinburgh ; 1791-1793 he 
spent in a voyage to Sumatra, and in 1795 went 
for the first time*to Africa under the auspices of 
the African Association of London; starting from 
the Gambia, he penetrated eastward to the Niger, 
then wgstward to . Where illness seized 

: myeyed to his starting-point by a slave- 

er, he returned to England and published 

Travels in the Interior of Africa,’”’ 1799; he 

married and settled to practice at Peebles, but he 

was not happy till in 1805 he set out for Africa 
again at Government expense; starting from 

Pisania, he reached the Niger, and sending back 

his journals attempted to descend the river in a 

canoe, but, attacked by natives, the canoe over- 

turned, and he and his companions were drowned 
(1771-1806). 

SIR GILBERT, British novelist and poli- 
tician. Born in Canada, he emigrated to Australia 
and then to London, where he made a name with 
novels dealing largely with life in Canada, ‘*The 

Seats of the Mighty ” and ‘‘ The Weavers’”’ being two 

of the best known. For 18 years he sat as M.P. for 

Gravesend, and he was knighted in 1902 (1862- ). 

ARKER, JOHN HENRY, archeologist and writer 

on architecture; originally a London publisher, 

his chief work the ‘‘ Archzology of Rome,” in nine 
vols., a subject to which he devoted much study 

(1806-1884). 

ARKER, JOSEPH, Nonconformist divine, born in 

Hexham; a popular minister of the City Temple; 

@ vigorous and eloquent preacher, and the author 

of numerous works bearing upon Biblical theology 
and the defence of it; his magnum opus is the 
“People’s Bible ”’ (1830-1902). 
ARKER, MATTHEW, archbishop of Canterbury, 
born in Norwich; was a Fellow of Cambridge; 

embraced the Protestant doctrines; became Master 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; was chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn, and made Dean of Ely by Edward 
VI.; was deprived of his offices under Mary, but 
made Primate under Elizabeth, and the Bishop’s 
Bible was translated and issued under his auspices 
(1504-1575). 

PARKER, THEODORE, an American preacher and 
lecturer; adopted and professed the Unitarian 
ereed, but discarded it, like Emerson, for one still 
more liberal; distinguished himself in the propaga- 
tion of it by his lectures as well as his writings; 
was a vigorous anti-slavery agitator, and in general 
a champion of freedom ; died at Florence while on 
a tour for his health (1810-1860). 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS, American historian, born in 
Boston; his writings valuable, particularly in their 
bearing on the dominion of the French in America, 
its rise, decline, and fall (1823-1893). 

PARLEMENT, @he name given to the local courts of 
justice in France prior to the Revolution, in which 
the edicts of the king required to be registered 
before they became laws; given by pre-eminence 
to the ong in Paris, which was composed of lawyers, 
or gentlemen of the long robe, as they were called, 
whose action the rest uniformly endorsed, and 
which played an important par@ on the eve of the 
Revolution, and contributed to further the out- 
break of it, to its own dissolution in the end. 

PARLIAMENT is the name ofethe great legislative 

council of Britain representing the three estates 

of the realm—Clergy, Lords, and Commons. The 

Clergy are represented in the Upper House by the 

archbishops and 24 bishops, of whom _ London, 

Winchester, and Durham are always three, the 

remainder sitting according to seniority of consecra- 
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any bill not a money bill; it does not — 
financial meas excent | io give its formal 
assent ; it also veered bil by the Commons, 
and may reject these within amet Of late years 
this veto has come to be exercised only in cases 
where it seems likely that the Commons do not 
retain the confidence of the people, having thus 
the effect of referring the question for the decision 
of thé constituencies. The Lords constitute the 
final court of appeal in all legal questions, but in 
exercising this function only those who hold or 
have held high judicial office take part. The House 
of Commons com@rises 615 representatives of the 
people; its members represent counties, divisions 
of counties, burghs, wards of burghs, and universi- 
ties, and are elected by the entire adult population, 
male and female, over 21. The Commons initiates 
most of the legislation, deals with bills already 
initiated and passed by the Lords, inquires into all 
matters of public concern, discusses and determines 
imperial questions, and exercises the sole right to 
vote supplies of money. To become law bills must 
pass the successive stages of first and second reading, 
committee, and third reading in both Houses, and 
receive the assent of the sovereign, which has not 
been refused for two centuries. 
PARLIAMENT ACT, a law passed in August, 1911, 
aimed chiefly at decreasing the power of the House 
of Lords. Under it the Lords®cannot reject or 
amend a money Bill, and cannot touch a measure 
passed three times by the House of Commons; the 
life of the House of Commons under the Act was 
reduced from seven to five years. The Act only 
passed the House of Lords after Asquith had 
threatened to create enough new peers to secure a 
majority for it, and its passing ended a constitutional 
crisis that had begun with the rejection by the House 
of Lords of the 1909 Budget. 
ARLIAMENT, THE LONG, the name given to the 
last English Parliament convoked by Charles I. in 
1640, dissolved by Cromwell in 1653, and recalled 
twice after the death of the Protector before it 
finally gave up the ghost. 
PARLIAMENT OF DUNCES, name given by Sir EH. 
Coke to a parliament held at Coventry by Henry IV. 
in 1494, because no lawyer was allowed to sit 


in it. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN, one who, in the English Civil 
War, supported the cause of the Parliament against 
the king. 

PARMA, a cathedral and university town in N. Italy, 
on the Parma, a tributary of the Po, 70 m. NE. of 
Genoa; is rich in art treasures, has a school of 
music, picture-gallery, and museum of antiquities ; 
it manufactures pianofortes, silks, and woollens, 
and has a cattle and grain market; Parma was 
formerly the capital of the duchy of@that name, 
which was united to Italy in 1860; it was the 
residence of Correggio, as well as the birthplace of 
Parmigiano. 

PARMENIDES, a distinguished Greek philosopher of 
the Eleatic school, who flourished in the 5th century 
B.c.; his system was developed by him in the form 
of an epic poem, in which he demonstrates the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable, 
because it is without limits, and which he identifies 
with thought, as the one in the many. 

PARMENION, an able ané much-esteemed Mace- 
donian general, distinguished as second in command 
at Granicus, Issus, and Arbela, but whom Alexander 
in some fit of jealousy and under unfounded 
suspicion caused to be assassinated in Media. 

PARMIGIANO, a Lombard painter whose proper 
name was Francesco Mazzuoli, born in Parma; went 
to Rome when 19 and obtained the patronage of 
Clement VII.; after the storming of the city in 
1527, during which he sat at work in his studio, 
he went to Bologna, and four years later returnesl 
to his native city; failing to implement a contract 
to paint frescoes he was imprisoned, and on his 
release retired to.Casalmaggiore, where he died; in 
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a Al and song, with the oracie of Delphi and the 
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T, Irish Home Ruler, 
born oe oe hs Wicklow; he was of land- 
Owner parents and was educated at Cambridge. 
He entered Parliament in 1875 as a Home Ruler, 
and led his party in obstructionist methods; he 
also founded the Land League. Public opinion 
holding him responsible for crimes in IreMund, and 
especially the Phoenix Park murder, a Royal Com- 
mission sat on “‘ Parnellism and Crime,’”’ and proved 
that an incriminating letter attributed to him was 
a forgery. Cited as co-respoxdent in the O’Shea 
divorce case when at the height of his power, he 
retired from the leadership of the party at the 
command of Gladstone, and died a few months later 
(1846-1891). 

PARNELL, THOMAS, English minor poet of the 
Queen Anne period, born in Dublin, of a Cheshire 
family; studied at Trinity College, took orders, 
and became archdeacon of Clogher; is best known 
as the author “The Hermit,” though his odes 
“The Night-Piece on Death” and the ‘‘ Hymn to 
Contentment ’”’ are of more poetic worth; he was 
the friend of Swift and Pope (1679-1718). 

PAROS, one of the Cyclades, lying between Naxos 
and Siphanto, exports wine, figs, and wool; in a 
quarry near the summit of Mount St. Elias the 
famous Parian ewnarble is still cut; the capital is 
Parcekia. 

PARR, CATHERINE, sixth wife of Henry VIIL., 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, was a 
woman of learning and great discretion, acquired 
considerable power over the king, persuaded him to 
consent to the succession of his daughters, and, 
surviving him, married her former suitor, Sir Thomas 
Seymour, and died from the effects of childbirth the 
year after (1512-1548). 

PARR, SAMUEL, a famous classical scholar, born 
in Harrow; became headmaster of first Colchester 
and then Norwich Grammar School and a prebend 
of St. Paul’s; he had an extraordinary memory 
and was a great talker; he was a good Latinist, 
but nothing he has left justifies the high repute 
in which he was held by his contemporaries (1747- 


1825). 

PARR, THOMAS, called OLD PARR, a man notable 
for his long life, being said to have lived 152 years 
and 9 months, from 1483 to 1635; he was a farmer 
at a town near Shrewsbury. 

PARRAMATTA, next to Sydney, from which it ,is 
14 m. W., the oldest town in New South Wales: 
manufactures colonial tweeds and Parramatta 
cloths, and is in the centre of orange groves and 
fruit gardens. 

ARRHASIUS, a gifted painter of ancient Greece of 
the 5th gentury B.c., born in Ephesus; came to 
Athens and became the rival of Zeuxis; he was the 
contemporary of Socrates and a man of an arrogant 
temper; his works were characterised by the pains 
bestowed on them. 

PARRY, SIR HUBERT HASTINGS, British composer. 
He was a professor at Oxford and Director of the 
Royal College of Music, and composed a number of 
works, chiefly cantatas and odes; he also wrote 
several books on music (1848-1918). 

PARRY, SIR WILLIAM EDWARD, celebrated Arctic 
explorer, born in Bath; visited the Arctic Seas 
under Ross in 1818, conducted a second expedition 
himself in 1819-1820, a third in 1821-1823, a fourth 
in 1824-1826 with unequal success, and a fifth in 
1827 in quest of the North Pole via Spitzbergen, in 
which he was baffled by an adverse current ; received 
sundry honours for his achievements; died governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, and left several accounts of 
his voyages (1790-1855). 

PARSEC, an astronomical unit of distance; the 

e distance of astar of parallax one second, #.e. 34 light- 
years or 19 million million miles. 

PARSEES (i.e. inhabitants of Pars, a province of 
Persia), a name given to the disciples of Zoroaster 
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90,000, are to be the 
Presidency, form a pts coraraanly are 
engaged mostly 7 commerce; in religion they 
incline to deism, and pay homage to the sun as the 
symbol of the deity ; ; they neither bury their dead 
nor burn them, but expose them apart in the open 
air in “‘ towers of silence,” where they are left till 
the flesh is eaten away and only the bones ens 
to be removed afterwards for consignment to 
subterranean cavern. 

PARSIFAL, or PARZIVAL, the hero of the legend of 
the Holy Grail (¢.v.), and identified with Galahad 
(q.v.) in the Arthurian legend. 

PARSON ADAMS, a simple-minded 18th- century 
clergyman in Fielding’s “ Josefn Andrews.” 

PARSONS, SIR CHARLES, British engineer, inventor 
of the steam turbine engine; chairman of engineer- 
ing works at Newcastle; president of the British 
Association at Bournemouth in 1919; a ed the 
Order of Merit, 1927 (1854- . 

PARSONS, ROBERT, English Jesuit, born in Somerset- 
shire, educated at Oxford and a Fellow of Balliol 
College ; he became a convert to Roman Catholicism 
and entered the Society of Jesus in 1575; conceived 
the idea of reclaiming England from her Protestant 
apostasy, and embarked on the enterprise in 1580, 
but found it too hot for him, and had to escape to 
the Continent; after this he busied himself partly 
in intrigues to force England int) submission a 
partly in organising seminaries abroad for Eng 
Roman Catholics, becoming head of one at Rome, 
where he died; he appears to have been a Jesuit 
to the backbone, and to have served the cause of 
Jesuitry with his whole soul (1546-1610). 

PARTHENOGENESIS, name given to asexual repro- 
duction, that is, to reproduction of plants or animals 
by means of unimpregnated germs or ova. 

PARTHENON, a celebrated temple of the Doric order 
at Athens, dedicated to Athena, constructed under 
Phidias of the marble of Mt. Pentelicus, and regarded 
as the finest specimen of Greek architecture that 
exists; it is 228 ft. in length and 65 ft. in height. 
Parthenon-means the chamber of the maiden goddess, 
that is, Athena. 

PARTHENOPE, in the Greek mythology one of the 
three Sirens (¢.v.), who threw herself into the sea 
because her love for Ulysses was not returned, and 
was drowned; her body was washed ashore at 


Naples, which was called Parthenope after her 
name. 
PARTHIA, an ancient country corresponding to 


Northern Persia; was inhabited by a people of 
Scythian origin, who adopted the Aryan speech 
and manners, and subsequently yielded much to 
Greek influence; after being tributary successively 
to Assyria, Media, Persia, Alexander the Great, 
and Syria, they set up an independent kingdom in 
250 B.c. In two great contests with Rome they 
made the empire respect their prowess; between 
58 and 86 B.c. they defeated Crassus in Mesopo- 
tamia, conquered Syria and Palestine, and inflicted 
disaster on Mark Antony in Armenia; the renewal 
of hostilities by Trajan in A.D. 115 brought more 
varied fortunes, but they extorted a tribute of 
50,000,000 denarii from the Emperor Macrinus in 
218. Ctesiphon was their capital; the Euphrates 
lay between them and Rome; they were over- 
thrown by Ardashir of Persia in 224. The Parthians 
were famous horse-archers, and in re.reat shot their 
arrows backwards often with deadly effect on a 
pursuing enemy. 

PARTICK, a western suburb of Glasgow, has numerous 
villas, and its working population is yery largely 
engaged in shipbuilding. 

PARTINGTON, MRS., an imaginary lady, the creation 
of the Americang humoris: Shillaber, distinguished 
for her misuse of learned words; also another 
celebrity, cited by Sydney Smith in & speech, who 
attempted to sweerwback the Atlantic with her mop, 
the type of those who think to stave back thé 
inevitable. 

PASCAL, BLAISE, illustrious French thinker and 
writer, born in Clermont, in Auvergne; was distin- 
guished at once as a mathematician, a physicist, 
and a philosopher; at 16 wrote a treatise on conic 
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which ed Descartes; at 18 in- and commemorates the offering of firstlings of the 
vented a calculating machine; he afterwards made flock (see Exodus xiii). 
ts in pneumatics and hydrostatics, by | PASSOW, FRANZ, German philologist, born in 


where he spent as an ascetic the rest of his days, 

** Provincial Letters” 
in defence of the Jansenists against the Jesuits, 
and his no less famous ‘“ Pensées,” which were 
published after his death; ‘his great weapon in 
polemics,”’ says Prof. Saintsbury, “is polite irony, 
which he first brought to perfection, and in the use 
of which he has hardly been equalled, and has 
certainly not been surpassed since”’ (1623-1662). 

PAS-DE-CALAIS, tle French name for the Strait of 
Dover; also the name of the adjacent department 
of France. 

PASHA, a Turkish title, originally bestowed on 
princes*of the blood, but extended to governors of 
provinces and prominent officers in the army and 


navy. 

PASIPHAH, the wife of Minos (¢.v.) and mother of 
the Minotaur (g.v.). 

PASKIEVITCH, IVAN FEODOROVITCH, a Russian 
general, born in Poltava; took part in repelling the 
French in 1812, defeated the Persians in 1826-1827 
and the Turks in 1828-1829; suppressed a Polish 
insurrection in 1831 and a Magyar revolution in 
1849; was woupded at Silistria in 1854 and resigned 

* (1782-1856). 

PASQUINO, a cobbler or tailor who lived in Rome at 
the end of the 15th century. notable for his witty 
and sarcastic sayings, near whose shop after his 
death a fragment of a statue was dug up and named 
after him, on which, as representing him, the Roman 
populace claim to this day, it would seem, the 
privilege of placarding jibes against particularly 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the place, hence 
Pasquinade. 

PASSAU, a Bavarian fortified town on the Austrian 
frontier, situated at the confluence of the Inn 
and the Danube, 105 m. E. of Munich by rail; isa 
picturesque place, strategically important, with 
manufactures of leather, porcelain, and parquet, 
and trade in salt and corn. 

PASSFIELD, 1ST BARON (Sidney Webb), British 
politician. Born in London, he married Beatrice 
Potter in 1892, and after a civil service career he 
became known together with his wife as a writer 
on economics and particularly as an authority on 
trade unionism. In 1922 he became Labour M.P. 
for Seaham, resigning his seat in 1929 to take a 
peerage and become Dominions Secretary (1859— ). 

PASSING-BELL, a bell tolled at the moment of the 
death of a person to invite his neighbours to pray 
for the safe passing of his soul. 

PASSION PLAY, a dramatic representation of the 
several stages in the passion of Christ, a popular 
performance among the peasantry of Germany in 
the Middle Ages, of which that still held at Ober- 
ammergau, in Bavaria, is a survival. 

PASSION SUNDAY, the fifth Sunday in Lent, which 
is succeeded by what is called the Passion Week. 
PASSION WEEK is properly the week preceding Holy 

Week, but in common English usage the name is 
given to Holy Week itself, 7.e. to the week imme- 
diately preceding Easter, commemorating Christ’s 

passion. 

PASSIONISTS, an order of priests, called of the Holy 
Cross, founded in 1694 by Paul Francisco, of the 
Cross in Sardinia, whose mission it is to preach the 
Passion of Christ and bear witness to its spirit and 
import, and who have established themselves in 
England*and America; they are noted for their 
austerity. 

PASSOVER, the chief festival of the Jews in com- 
memoration of the passing of fhe destroying angel 
over the houses of the Israelites on the night when 
he slew the first-born of thg Egyptians; it was 
celebrated in April, lasted eight days, only un- 
leavened bread was used in its observance, and a 
lamb roasted whole was eaten with bitter herbs, 
the partakers standing and road-ready as on their 
departure from the land of bondage. According to 
some authorities the custom is of greater antiquity 


Mecklenburg, professor at Breslau; his chief work 
‘‘Hand-Worterbuch der Griechischen Sprache ”’ ; 
an authority in@subsequent Greek lexicography 
(1786-1833). 

PASSPORTS, identity papers which have to be shown 
on crossing a national f@ntier. In Great Britain a 
fee of 7s. 6d. is charged for a passport, which is 
issued by the Foreign Office through the Passport 
Office. For a few countries, and their nationals 
visiting Britain, a visa is also required, for which 
extra is charged. 

PASTA, eJUDITH, a famous Italian operatic singer, 
born near Milan, of Jewish birth; her celebrity 
lasted from 1822 to 1835, after which she retired 
into private life; she had a voice of great compass 
(1798-1865). 

PASTEUR, LOUIS, &n eminent French chemist, born 
in Déle, in dep. of Jura, celebrated for his studies 
and discoveries in fermentation, and also for his 
researches in hydrophobia and his suggestion of 
inoculation as a cure; the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
was the scene of his researches from 1886 (1822-— 


1895). 

PASTON LETTERS, a series of letters and papers, 
over a thousand in number, belo&ging to a Norfolk 
family of the name, and published by Sir J: ohn Fenn 
over a century ago; they date from the reign of 
Henry V. to the close of the reign of Henry VII., 
and are of importance in connection with the 
political and social history of the period. 

PASTORAL STAFF, a bishop’s staff with a crooked 
head, symbolical of his authorigy and function as 
. shepherd in spiritual matters of the souls in his 

iocese. 

PATAGONIA is the territory at the extreme S. of 
South America, lying between the Rio Colorado 
and the Strait of Magellan. Chilian Patagonia is 
a narrow strip W. of the Andes, with a broken 
coast-line, many rocky islands and peninsulas. Its 
climate is temperate but very rainy, and much of 
it is covered with dense forests which yield valuable 
timber; coal is found at Punta Arenas on the 
Strait. The population consists chiefly of migratory 
Araucanian Indians and the Chilian settlers at 
Punta Arenas. Eastern or Argentine Patagonia is 
an extensive stretch of undulating plateaux inter- 
sected by ravines, swept by cold W. winds, and 
rainless for eight months of the year. The base of 
the Andes is fertile and forest-clad, the river valleys 
can be cultivated, but most of the plains are covered 

e with coarse grass or sparse scrub, and there are 
some utterly desolate regions. Lagoons abound, 
and there are many rivers running eastward from 
the Andes. Herds of horses and cattle are bred on 
the pampas. The Indians of this region are among 
the tallest races of the world. 

PATANJALI is the name of two ancient Indian authors, 
of whom one is the author of the ‘*‘ Yoga,” a theistic 
system of philosophy, and the other of a criticism 
on the Sanskrit grammarian PAnini. 

PATCHOULI, a perfume with a strong odour, derived 
from the dried roots of an Indian plant introduced 
into the country in 1844, 

PATENTS, rights granted to an individual or company 
with protection against imitation or reproduction. 
The right was first granted to printing in 1591 and 
was extended to inventions in 1623. 

PATER, WALTER HORATIO, an English prose- 
writer and critic, specially studious of word, phrase, 
and style, born in London; studied at Oxford, and 
became a Fellow of Brasenose College; lived chiefly 
in London: wrote studies in the ‘‘ History of the 
Renaissance,”’ ‘‘ Marcus the Epicurean,” ‘‘ Imaginary 


Portraits,’ ‘‘ Appreciations,’”’ together with an 
essay on ‘‘ Style’’; literary criticism was his forte 
(1839-1894). 


PATERCULUS, GAIUS VELLEIUS, a Latin historian 
of the ist century, author of an epitome, especially 
of Roman history, rather disfigured by undue 
flattery of Tiberius, his patron, as well as of Cesar 
and Augustus. 

PATERSON, ROBERT, the origina] of Scott’s “ Old 
Mortality,”” a stone-mason, born near Hawick ; 
devoted 40 years of his life to restoring and erecting 
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monn aptel stepen to the e memory of the Scottish great. part of ireland, and "ove og 
l, WILLIAM, a famous financier, born in ate suacemsful, and at the 
Tinwald parish, Dumfriesshire; originated the oon of : it he was ep in Downpatrick, 


Bank of England, projected the ill-fated Darien 
scheme, and lost all in the eenture, though he 
recovered compensation afterwards, an indemnity 
for his losses of £18,000; he was a long-headed 
Scot, skilful in finance and in matters of trade 
(1658-1719). 

PATHOS, the name given to an expression of deep 
feeling, and calculated to excite similar feelings in 


others 
PATLOCK, ROBERT, English novelist, author of 
“ Peter Wilkins,” an exquisite production, of which 


the heroine was the flying girl Youwarkee (1697—- 


767). 

PATMORE, COVENTRY, English poet, born in Essex, 
best known as the author of — The Angel in the 
House,”’ a poem in praise of “domestic bliss, suc- 
ceeded by others, superior in some respects, of 
which *‘ The Unknown Eros,” is by many much 
admired; he was a Roman Catholic by religious 
profession (1823-1896). 

PATMOS, a barren rocky island in the Agean Sea, 
S. of Samos, 28 m. in circuit, where St. John suffered 
exile, and where it is said he wrote the Apocalypse. 

PATNA, the seveitih city of India, in Bengal, at the 
junction of the Son, the Gandak, and the Ganges; 
is admirably situated-for commerce; has excellent 
railway communication, and trades largely in 
cotton, oil-seeds, and salt. It is a poor city with 
narrow streets, and except for the Government build- 
ings, Patna College, a Roman Catholic cathedral, and 
a mosque, has scarcely any good buildings. At 
Dinapur, its military station, 6 m. to the W., mutiny 
broke out in 1857. It is famous for its rice, put this 
is largely a re-export. 

PATOIS, a name the French give to a corrupt dialect 
of a language spoken in a remote province of a 


country. 

PATON, SIR JOSEPH NOEL, poet and painter, born 
in Dunfermline; became a pattern designer, but 
afterwards studied in Edinburgh and London, and 
devoted himself to art; his early subjects were 
mythical and legendary, later they were chiefly 
religious; he was appointed Queen’s Limner for 
Scotland in 1865, and knighted in 1867; his 
“‘Quarrel” and ‘ Reconciliation of Oberon and 
Titania ’’ are in the National Gallery, Edinburgh ; 
the illustrations of the ‘‘ Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” 
and the series of religious allegories, ‘‘ Pursuit of 
Pleasure,”’ ‘‘ Lux in Tenebris,”’ “‘ Faith and Reason,”’ 
&c., are familiar through engravings ; “* Poems by 4 
Painter ’’ appeared in 1861 (1821-— 1902). 

PATRAS, on the NW. corner of the Morean Peninsula, 
on the shores of the Gulf of Patras; has a fine 
harbour; is the chief western port of Greect, 
shipping currants, olive-oil, and wine, and importing 
textiles, machinery, and coal; it is a handsome 
city, rebuilt and fortified last century. 

PATRIARCH, in Church history is the name given 
originally,to the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and 
Alexandri®, and later to those also of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem, who held a higher rank than other 
bishops, and exercised a certain authority over the 
bishops in their districts. The title is in vogue in 
the Greek, Syrian, Armenian, and other Churches. 
It was actually first given to the chief of a race or 
clan, the members of which were called after him. 

PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS, the two classes into 
which, from the eartfest times, the population of 
the Roman State was divided, the former of which 
possessed rights and privileges not conceded to the 
latter, and stood to th@m as patrons to clients, like 
the baron of the Middle Ages to the vassals. This 
inequality gave rise to repeated and often pro- 
tracted struggles in the commonalty, during which 
the latter gradually encroached on the rights of the 
former till the barrier in civie status, and even in 
social to some extent, was as good as abolished, and 
members of the plebeian class were eligible to the 
highest offices and dignities of the State. 

PATRICK, ORDER OF ST. See ST. PATRICK, 


ORDER OF. 
PATRICK, ST., the apostle and patron saint of 
Ireland; his birthplace uncertain; flourished in 


a spot regarded as a sacred one. Various oe 
are ascribed to him, and among the number 
extirpation from the soil of all venomous reptiles 
(circ. 373-463). 

PATRICK, SIMON, English prelate; distinguis 
himself, when he was rector of St. Paul’s, or his 
self-denying devotion during the Plague of London ; 
became bishop in succession of Chichester and 
Ely, and was the author of a number of expository 
works (1626-1707). 

PATRISTIC LITERATURE, the name given to the 
phasor of the early Fathers of the Christian 


PATROCLUS, a friend of Achilles, who accompanied 
him to the Trojan War, and whose death by the 
hand of Hector roused Achilles out of his sullenness, 
and provoked him to avenge the deed in¢he death 


of Hector. 

PATTESON, JOHN COLERIDGE, bishop of Melanesia, 
grand-nephew of Coleridge; a devoted bishop, in 
material things no less than spiritual, among the 
Melanesian islanders; was murdered, presumably 
through mistake, by the natives of one of the Santa 
Cruz groups (1827-1871). 

PATTI, ADELINA, prima donna, born in Madrid, of 
Italian extraction; made her first appearance at 
N aor York in 1859, and in London at Covent Garden, 

Amina in “‘La Sonnambula®’ in 1861, and 
conennal in all European capitals, with several 
tours in America; was married three times, her 
last husband being Baron Cederstrém, and lived at 
Craig-y-nos Castle, near Swansea, Wales (1843- 


1920). 

PATTISON, MARK, a distinguished English scholar, 
born in Hornby, Yorkshire; studied at Oxford, 
and was for a time carried away with the Tractarian 
Movement, but when his interest in it died out he 
gave himself to literature and philosophy; wrote 
in the famous “‘ Essays and Reviews” a paper on 
“*The Tendency of Religious Thought in England ” ; 
became rector of Lincoln College, Oxford; wrote 
his chief literary work, a ‘‘ Life of Isaac Casaubon,” 
a mere fragment of what it lay in him to do, and 
left an autobiography (1813-1884). 

PATTISON’S PROCESS, the name of a process for 
desilverising lead, dependent on the fact that lead 
ple has least silver in it solidifies first on lique- 
action. 

PAU, chief town of the French province of Basses- 
Pyrénées, on the Gave de Pau, 60 m. E. of Bayonne; 
is situated amid magnificent mountain scenery, an 
is a favourite winter resort for the English; linen 
and chocolate are manufactured ; it was the capital 
of Navarre, and has a historic castle; it stands 
on the edge of a high plateau, and commands a 
majestic view of the Pyrenees on the S. 

PAU, PAUL MARIE CESAR GERALD, French general, 
fought in the Ffanco-Prussian war, in which he lost 
an arm; early in the Great War he directed opera- 
tions in Alsace (1848— ). 

PAUILLAC, a port for Bordeaux, on the left bank of 
the Gironde. 

PAUL, the name of five Popes: Paul L., Posh from 
757 to 797; Paul IL., Pope from 1464 to 1471; 
Paul III., Pope from 1534 to 1549, was zealous 
against the Protestant cause, excommunicated 
Henry VIII. in 1536, sanctioned the Jesuit order 
in 1540, convened and convoked e Council of 
Trent in 1545; Paul IV., Pope from 1555 to 1559, 
originally an ascetic, was zealous for the best 
interests of the Church and public morality, estab- 
lished the Inquisition at Rome, and issu€d the first 
Index Expurgatorius; Paul V., Pope from 1605 
to 1621, his ca digtinguished by protracted 
strife with the Venetian republic, arising out of the 
claim of the clergy for immunity from the civil 
tribunals, which wgs brought to an end through 
the intervention of Henry IV. of France in 1607 
he was zealous for orthodoxy, like his predecessors. 

PAUL, ST., originally called Saul, the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, born in Tarsus, in Cilicia, by birth 
a Jew and a Roman citizen; trained to severity 
by Gamaliel at Jerusalem in the Jewish faith, and 
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of the 
and it is questionable if but for him it would have 
become, as it has become, the professed religion of 
the most civilised section of the world. After his 


as a Roman citizen to Ceesar, and was sent to Rome, 
where he waited trial two years, during which time 
he wrote some of his Epistles. There is some 
evidefice in these that he was released after a first 
trial, re-arrested, and condemned to death at a 
second, tradition declaring that he was executed 
at Three Fountains outside the city. 

PAUL L., Czar of Russia, son of the Empress Catharine 
II., and her successor in 1796; was a despotic and 
arbitrary ruler; fought with the allies against 
France, but entered into an alliance with Napoleon 
in 1799; was murdered by certain of his nobles as 
he was being forced to abdicate (1754-1801). 

PAUL AND GINIA, a celebrated novel by Saint- 

* Pierre, writtef on the eve of the French Revolution ; 
it records the fate of a child of nature corrupted by 
the false, artificial sentimentality that prevailed at 
the time among the upper classes of France. 

PAUL SAMOSATA, so called as born in Samosata, on 
the Euphrates, a heresiarch who denied the doctrine 
of three persons in one God, was bishop of Antioch, 
under the sway of Zenobia, but deposed on her 
defeat by Aurelian in 272. 

PAULDING, JAMES KIRKE, American writer, born 
in New York State; author of “ History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan,” the novel ‘“‘ The 
Dutchman’s Fireside,” and a Life of Washington 
(1779-1860). 

AULI, REINHOLD, German historian of England, 
born in Berlin; studied much in England, and 
became professor of History at Géttingen; wrote 
“Life of King Alfred,” ‘‘ History of England from 
the Accession of Henry II. to the Death of Henry 
VI...” “ Pictures of Old England,” and ‘“‘ Simon de 
Montfort ’’ (1823-1882). 

PAULICIANS, a heretical sect founded by Constantine 
of Mananalis about A.D. 660 in Armenia, and per- 
sisting in spite of severe persecution, were trans- 
ferred to Thrace in 970, where remnants were found 
as late as the 13th century; they held that an evil 
spirit was the creator and god of this world, and 
that God was the ruler of the next; they refused 
to ascribe divinity to Christ, to worship Mary, to 
reverence the cross, or observe the sacraments of 
Baptism and Eucharist; their name was derived 
from the special regard in which they held the 
writings of St. Paul, from which they professed to 
derive their tenets; they were charged with 
M@nicheism, but indignantly the 
imputation. 

PAULINUS, the first archbishop of York, sent in 
company with Augustin from Rome by Gregory to 
Britain in 601 ; laboured partly in Kent and partly 
in Northu bria, and persuaded Edwin of North- 
umbria to embrace Christianity in 629; d. 644. 

PAULUS, HEINRICH, one of the founders of German 
rationalism, born near Stuttgart ; held in succession 
sundry professorships; denied the miraculous in 
the S@ripture history, and invented ingenious 
rational explanations, now out of date (1761-1851). 

PAUSANIAS, a famoug Sparta general, the nephew 
of Leonidas, who, as co nder-in-chief of the 

Greeks, overthrew the Persian army under Mardonius 
at Platea in 479, but who, glated by this and other 
successes, aimed at the sovereignty of Greece by 
alliance with Xerxes, and being discovered took 
refuge in a temple at Athens, where he was blockaded 
and starved to death in 471 B.c., his mother throwing 
ak first stone of the pile that was cast up to bar 

exit, 


repudiated 
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was buried ; San Mchee where the early kings of 
Italy were crowned, dates from the 7th century ; 
the University was founded by Charlemagne, and 
has now attached to it colleges for poor students, 
a library, museum, botanic garden, and school of 
art 3e stormed by Napoleon in 1796, Pavia was in 
Austrian possession from 1814 till its inclusion in 
the kingdom of Italy, 1859. 

PAWNEES, a once numerous and powerful North 
American Indign tribe which inhabited Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas 

PAXTON, SIR JOSEPH, erchitect of the Crystal 
Palace, born in Bedfordshire, was originally a 
gardener in the service of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and promoted to the charge of the duke’s gardens 
at Chatsworth, where he displayed the architectural 
ability in building large glass conservatories which 
developed itself in the construction of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, for which h@received the honour 
of knighthood (1801-1865). 

PAYN, JAMES, English novelist, born in Cheltenham ; 
edited Chambers’s Journal and Cornhill Magazine ; 
his novels were numerous and of average quality, 
** Lost Sir Massingberd ” and ‘‘ By Proxy”’ among 
the most successful (1830-1898). 

PAYNE, JOHN HOWARD, actor and playwright, born 
in New York; resided in London from 1813 to 1832 ; 
most of his days a stranger in a strange land, he 
immortalised himself as the author of ‘“* Home, 
Sweet Home,” a song which was included in his 
play “‘ Clari, the Maid of Milan ” (1823) ; his remains 
were disinterred and buried at home 30 years after 
his death at Tunis (1791-1852). 

PEABODY, GEORGE, philanthropist, born in Danvers, 
now Peabody, in Massachusetts, U.S.; made a 
large fortune as a dry-goods merchant in Baltimore 
and as a stockbroker as well in London; gave away 
for benevolent purposes in his lifetime a million and 
a half of money, and left to his relatives one million 
more; died in London; his body was laid beside 
his mother’s at South Danvers, U.S. (1795-1869). 

PEACE PACT. See KELLOGG PACT. 

PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE, English novelist, born 
in Weymouth; was pretty much a self-taught 
scholar, and no mean one, as his literary activity 
over half a century abundantly showed; held a 
post in the India House, his predecessor being 
J ames Mill and his successor John Stuart Mill; was 
an intimate friend of Shelley, and the father-in-law 
of George Meredith; he made his first literary 
appearance as a poet in two small volumes of poems, 
and his first novel was “‘ Headlong Hall” as his 
latest was “‘ Gryll Grange,” all of them written in 
a vein of conventional satire, and mee conspicuous 
for wit than humour; Thackeray owed not a little 
to him, little as the generality did, he being ‘‘ too 
learned for a shallow age’”’ (1785-1866). 

PEARSON, JOHN, English prelate, born in Norfolk; 
held a succession of preferments in the Church, 
and in the end the bishopric of Chester; author of 
a very learned work, “‘ Exposition of the Creed,” 
of which Bentley said, ‘‘its very dross is gold” 
(1613-1686). 

PEARSON, KARL, British scientist, professor at 
London University, famgus for his work on heredity 
from the statistical point of view ; wrote on evolution 
and eugenics (1857-— )P 

PEARY, ROBERT EDWIN, American rear-admiral 
and explorer. He made his first Arctic voyage in 
1891, and followed it with others in 1893, 1895, and 
1898. In 1902 he reached nearer the Pole than 
any one had before, and after another expedition 
in 1906 succeeded in 1909 in reaching the North 
Pole, the first man to achieve the feat. He wrote 
several books on exploration (1854-1920). e 

PEASANT WAR, or Bauernkrieg, revolt of the 
peasantry in the S. and W. of Germany against 
the oppression and cruelty of the nobles and clergy 
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of the insurgents were calculatéd to provoke the 
retribution that was meted out to them. 

PECHILI, GULF OF, a great land-locked bay opening 
in the NW. of the Yellow*Sea, receives the waters 
of the Hoang-ho, and on opposite tongues of land 
7 the mouth of it stand Port Arthur and Wei-hai- 

ei. 

PECKSNIFF, a pronounced hypocrite in Dickens’ 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” who lies and talks cant 
whether he is drunk or sober. e 

PECOCK, REGINALD, bishop in succession of St. 
Asaph and Chichester, born in Wales; the author 
of, among other works, the ‘‘ Repressor of Over 
Much Blaming of the Clergy ’”’ gnd the ‘* Book of 
Faith”; he wrote on behalf of the Church against 
Lollards, but he offended Churchmen as well as the 
latter—Churchmen because he agreed with the 
Lollards in regard to the Bible as the rule of faith, 
and the Lollards because he appealed to reason as 
the interpreter of the Bible; he displeased the 
clergy also by his adoption in theological debate 
of the mother-tongue, but figures since in literature 
as the first Engl theologian; he was accused of 
treating authority with disrespect, as well as setting 
up reason above revelation, obliged to recant in a 
most humiliating manner, deprived of his bishopric, 
and condemned to solitary confinement, and denied 
the use of books and writing materials (1390-1460). 

PECULIAR PEOPLE, a religious sect laying stress on 
faith-healing, fouriled in London in 1838 by John 
Banyara and J. W. Bridges. 

PEDRO I., emperor of Brazil, second son of John VI. 
of Portugal; reigned from 1822 to 1831, when he 
abdicated in favour of his son (1798-1834). 

PEDRO I1., emperor of Brazil, son of preceding, 
ascended the throne in 1831; reigned peacefully 
till 1889, when a sudden revolution obliged him 
to resign and retire to Europe and take up his 
abode in France, where he indulged his taste for 
science and learning (1825-1891). 

PEEBLESSHIRE, a lowland Scottish county bordered 
by Lanark, Midlothian, Selkirk, and Dumfries; 
comprises hilly pastoral land watered by the upper 
Tweed; Windlestraw, Hartfell, and Broadlaw are 
the highest of its grassy hills; among the lesser 
rivers are the Leithen and Quair; some crops are 
grown, but most of the land is devoted to sheep 
grazing; a little coal is found in the N.; the only 
towns are Innerleithen and Peebles, the county town, 
engaged in tweed manufacture. The county is 
known also by the name of Tweeddale; its repre- 
sentation in Parliament is united with that of 
Selkirk. 

PEEL, a fishing town and holiday resort on the W. 
coast of the Isle of Man, 12 m. NW. of Douglas; it 
is noted for its castle. 

PEEL, SIR ROBERT, English statesman, born near 
Bury, Lanagshire, the son of a wealthy cotton- 
spinner, to whose large fortune and baronetcy he 
succeeded; graduated at Oxford in 1808, and next 
year entered Parliament as Tory member for Cashel ; 
he afterwards sat for his own university, and after 
18382 for Tamworth; he was appointed Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies in 1811, and from 1812 
till 1818 was Secretary for Ireland; in 1822 he 
became Home Secretary, and established the Metro- 
politan Police Force, the members of which body 
were then called Peelers or Bobbies; he seceded 
from the Government whgn Canning became Premier 
in 1827; the question at issue was Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and it was characteristic of Peel that in 
the Government which succeeded Canning’s he 
had the courage, having changed his opinions, to 
introduce the measure which removed the dis- 
abilities ; opposed to Reform, he became leader of 
the Conservative opposition in the Parliament of 
1833; ealled to the Premiership in 1834 he could 
not maintain his administration, and it was not till 
1841 that the victory of protection over the free- 
trade agitation gave him a stable majority in the 
Commons: his first measure was a modification of 
the corn laws on protectionist principles, 1842 , 


split the Tory party and he retired 


master of finance, an easy speaker, slow to 
but conscientious to act upon his convictions, a 
man of the highest character; his death was th 
result of a fall from horseback (1788-1850). 

PEEL TOWERS, the name given to fortresses of the — 
moss-troopers on the Scottish border. 

PEELE, GEORGE, dramatist, of the Elizabethan 
period, born in London; author of “ Arraignment 
of Paris” and “ David and Bathsabe,” full of 
passages of poetic beauty; has been charged with 
having led the life of a debauchee and to have died 
of a disease brought on by his profligacy, but it is 
now believed that he has been maligned (1558- 


1597). 

PEEPING TOM OF COVENTRY. See GODIVA. 

PEERS, THE TWELVE, the famous warriors or 
paladins at the court of Charlemagne, so called from 
their equality in prowess and honour. 

PEG’ASUS, the winged horse, begotten of Poseidon, 
who sprang from the body of Medusa when Perseus 
struck off her head, and who with a stroke of his 
hoof broke open the spring of Hippocrene on Mount 
Helicon, and mounted on whom Bellerophon slew, — 
the Chimera, and by means of which he hoped, if® — 
he had not been thrown, to ascend to heaven, as 
Pegasus did alone, becoming thereafter a constella- 
tion in the sky; this is the winged horse upon whose 
back poets, to the like disappointment, hope to scale 
the empyrean, who have not, like Bellerophon, first 
distinguished themselves by slaying Chimeras. 

PEGU, a town of Lower Burma, in the province and 
on theriver of the same name, 46 m. NE. of Rangoon, 
is a very ancient city ; the province is a rice-growing 
ae with great teak forests on the mountain 
slopes. 

PEI-HO, a river of North China, 350 m. long; formed 
by the junction of four other rivers, on the chief 
of which stands Pekin; has a short navigable course 
south-eastward to the Gulf of Pechili, where it is 
defended by the forts of Taku. 

PEIRCE, BENJAMIN, American mathematician and 
astronomer, born in Massachusetts, U.S.; wrote on 
the discovery of Neptune and Saturn’s rings, as well 
as a number of mathematical text-books (1809- 


1880). 

PEISHWAH, the name of the overlord or chief minister 
of Mahratta chiefs in their wars with the Moham- 
medans, who had his headquarters at Poonah, the 
last to hold office putting himself under British 
protection and surrendering his territory ; nominated 
as his successor Nana Sahib, who became the chief 
instigator of the Mutiny of 1857, on account, it is 
believed, of the refusal of the British Government 
to continue to him the pension of his predecessor, 
who had adopted him, 

PEKIN, the capital of China, on a sandy plain in the 
basin of the Pei-ho, is divided into two portions, each 
separately walled, the northern or Manchu cit® and 
the southern or Chinese. The former contains the 
Purple Forbidden city, in which were the Imperial 
palaces; surrounding it is the August city, in which 
are a colossal copper Buddha and the Temple of 
Great Happiness. Outside this are thg government 
offices, foreign legations, the temple of Confucius, 
a great Buddhist monastery, a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and Christian mission stations. The 
Chinese city has many temples, mission, stations, 
schools, and hospitals, but its houses are oor and 
streets unpaved. Pekin has railway_communica- 
tion with Hankowg and isgconnected with other 
cities and with Russia by telegraph. Its trade and 
industry are inconsiderable. It is one of the oldest 
cities in the world. gt was Kubla Khan's capital, 
and was the metropolis of the empire from 1421 to 
1912, and afterwards of the republic. 

PELAGIUS, a celebrated heresiarch of the 5th century, 
born in Britain or Brittany; denied origina] sin 
and the orthodox doctrine of divine grace as the 
originating and sustaining power in redemption, 
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LASGI a people who in Prehistoric times occupied 
BCE e Archipelago, the shores of Asia Minor, | 
snd note on of Italy, and who were subdued, 
and more or less reduced to servitude, by the 
and supplanted by them. They appear 
to have been an agricultural people, settled and not 
roving about, and to have had strongholds enclosed 
in cyclopean walls, that is, walls consisting of huge 
boulders unconnected with cement. , 

PELEUS, the son of Afacus, the husband of Thetis, 
the father of chilles, and one of the Argonauts, 
after whom Achilles is named Pelides, i.e. Peleus’ 
son. 

PELEW ISLANDS, twenty-six in number, of coral 
form&tion, and surrounded by reefs; are in the 
extreme W. of the Caroline Archipelago in the 
North Pacific, and SE. of the Philippines. They 
belong to Spain; are small but fertile, and have a 
healthy climate. The natives are Malays, and 
though gentle lead a savage life. 

PELIAS, king of Iolchus, and son of Poseidon, was 
eut to pieces by his own daughters, and thrown by 
them into a boiling cauldron in the faith of the 
promise of Medea that he might thereby be restored 
to them y a again. It was he who, to get rid of 
Jason, sent latter in quest of the Golden Fleece in 
the hope that he might perish in the attempt. 

PELICAN, a bird, the effigy of which was used in the 
Middle Ages to symbolise charity ; generally repre- 
sented as wounding its breast to feed its young with 
its own blood, and taken to be the image of the 
Christ who shed His blood for His people. 

PELIDES, a patronymic of Achilles, as the son of 
Peleus (q.v.). 

PELION, a range, or the highest of a range, of moun- 

tains in the E. of Thessaly, upon which, according 

to Greek fable, the Titans hoisted up Mount Ossa 

in order to scale heaven and dethrone Zeus, a 

strenuous enterprise which did not succeed. 


PELISSIER, AIMABLE JEAN JACQUES, a French 


s 


marshal, born near Rouen; was made Duc de 
Malakoff for storming the Malakoff tower, which 
} led to the fall of Sebastopol in 1855; rose from the 
ranks to be Governor-General of Algeria, the office 
he held when he died (1794-1864). 


PELLA, the capital of Macedonia and the birth- 
place of Alexander the Great, stood on a hill amid 
the marches NW. of Thessalonica. 

PELLEGRINI, CARLO, a caricaturist, born in Capua; 
came to London; was distinguished for the in- 
imitable drollery of his cartoons which appeared in 
Vanity Fair under the signature of ‘“‘ Ape”’ (1839-— 


1889). 

PELLICO, SILVIO, Italian poet and patriot, born in 
Piedmont; suffered a fifteen years’ imprisonment 
in the Spielberg at Briinn for his patriotism ; he was 
liberated in 1830; he wrote an account of his life 
in prison, which commanded attention all over 
Eyrope, both for the subject-matter of it and the 
faScination of the style (1788-1854). 

PELLISSON, PAUL, a man of letters and a wit of the 
age of Louis XIV.; spent some five years in the 
Bastille, but after his release was appointed historio- 
grapher-royal; in his captivity he made a com- 
panion of @ spider, who was accustomed to eat out 
of his hand (1624-1693). 

PELOPIDAS, a Theban general, and leader of the 
“sacred band”; the friend of Epaminondas; con- 
tributed to the expulsion (379 B.c.) of the Spartans 
from the citadel of Thebes, of which they had taken 
possession in 380, after which he was elected to the 
chief magistracy ; g@ined a ‘adctory over Alexander 
of Phere, the tyrant of Thessaly, but lost his life in 
362 while too eagerly pursuing the foe. 

PELOPONNESIAN , aewar of thirty years’ 
duration (431-404 B.c.) between Athens and Sparta, 
which ended in the supremacy of the latter, till 
overthrown at Leuctra by the Thebans under 
Epaminondas in 371 B.o. This war is the subject 
of the history of Thucydides. 

PELOPONNESUS (lit. the Isle of Pelops), the ancient 
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PEMBROKESHIRE, a maritime county, the farthest 
W.4n Wales; is washed by St. George’s Channel 
except on the E., where it borders on Cardigan and 
Carmarthen. Iti isa county of low hills, with much 
indented coast-line. Milford Haven, in the &., is 
one of the best garbours in the world. The climate 
is humid; two-thirds of the soil is under pasture; 
coal, iron, lead, and slate are found. St. David’s 
is a cathedral city; the county town is Pembroke 
on Milford Haven, and near it is the fortified 
dockyard and arsenal of Pembroke Dock. 

PEMMICAN, a food for long voyages, particularly in 
Arctic expeditions, consisting of lean meat or beef 
without fat, dried, pounded, and pressed into cakes, 
as originally prepared by th® Indians of North 
America. The use of it is now suppressed. 

PENANCE, in the Roman Catholic Church an ex- 
pression of penitence as well as the sacrament of 
absolution; also the suffering to which a penitent 
voluntarily subjects himself, according to the 
schoolmen, as an expression of his penitence, and 
in punishment of hissin; the tlaree steps of penitence 
were contrition, confession, and satisfaction. 

PENANG, or PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, a small 
fertile island near the northern opening of the 
Straits of Malacca, off the Malay coast, and 360 m. 

“NW. of Singapore; is one of the British Straits 
Settlements, of value strategically; it is hilly, and 
covered with vegetation; the population are half 
Chinese, a fourth of them Malays; figs, spices, and 
tobacco are exported. The capital is Georgetown, 
on the island. Province Wellesley, on the main- 
land, belongs to the same settlement; it exports 
tapioca and sugar. The Dindings, 80 m. S., are 
another dependency. 

PENATES, the name given by the Romans to their 
household deities, individually and unitedly, in 
honour of whom a fire, in charge of the vestal 
virgins, was kept permanently burning. 

PENDA, a Mercian king of the 7th century, who 
headed a reactionary movement of heathenism 
against the domination of Christianity in England, 
and for a time seemed to carry all before him, but 
Christianity, under the preaching of the monks, 
had gained too deep a hold, particularly in North- 
umbria, and he was overpowered in 655 in one final 
struggle and slain. 

PENDENNIS, the name of a novel by Thackeray, 
from the name of the hero, and published in 1849- 
1850 in succession to ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’e 

PENDLETON, a NW. suburb of Manchester, in the 
direction of Bolton, with extensive manufactures 
and collieries. 

PENDRAGON, a title bestowed on kings by the ancient 
Britons, and especially on the chiefs among them 
chosen by election, so called from their wearing a 
dragon on their shields or as a crest in sign of 
sovereignty. 

PENELOPE, the wife of Ulysses, celebrated for her 
conjugal fidelity during his twenty years’ absence, 
in the later half of whic’ an army of suitors pleaded 
for her hand, urging that her husband would never 
return; but she put them all off by a promise of 
marriage as soon as she finished a web she was 
weaving, which she wove by day and undid at night, 
till their importunities took a violent form, when 
her husband arrived and delivered her, 

PENINSULAR WAR, «a war carried on in Spain and 
Portugal during the years 1808 and 1814, between 
the French on the one hand and the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and British, chiefly under Wellingéon, 
on the other; it was ended by the victory of the 
latter over the former at Toulouse just after 
Napoleon’s abdication. 
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ENITENTIAL PSALMS, 
FESSION, is a name given from very early times to 


PENITENTIAL 


or PSALMS OF CON- 
. vi., xxxii., xxxviii., li., cii., cxxx., which 
are especially expressive of sorrow for sin. The 
ware belonged originally to the fifty-first Psalm, 
which was recited at the close*of daily morning 
service in the primitive Church. 

: ER OF, a religious order estab- 
lished in 1272 for the reception to the Church of 
reformed courtesans. 


PENN, WILLIAM, founder of Pennsylvania, the son 


P. 


of an admiral, born in London; was converted 
to Quakerism while a student at Oxford, and for a 
fanatical attack on certain fellow-students ex- 
pelled from the University; his father sent iim to 
travel in France, and later placed him in charge 
of his Irish estates; his religious views occasioned 
several disputes with his father, and ultimately 
brought him into conflict with the Government ; 
he spent several periods of imprisonment writing 
books in defence of r@igious liberty, among them 
“* The Great Cause of Liberty of Conscience ”’ (1671) ; 
then travelled in Holland and Germany propagating 
his views; his father’s death brought him a fortune 
and a claim upon the Crown which he commuted 
for a grant of land in North America, where he 
founded (1682) the colony of Pennsylvania—the 
prefix Penn, by c and of Charles II., in honour 
of the admiral; here he established a refuge for all 
persecuted religionists, and, laying out Philadelphia 
as the capital, governed his colony wisely and 
generously for two years; he-returned to England, 
where his friendship with James II. brought many 
advantages to the Quakers, but laid him under 
harassing and unaeserved prosecutions for treason 
in the succeeding reign; a second visit to his colony 
(1699-1701) gave it much useful legislation; on his 
return his agent practically ruined him, and he 
was a prisoner in the Fleet in 1708; the closing 
years of his life were clouded by mental decay 
(1644-1718). 


ENNANT, THOMAS, traveller and naturalist, born 


near Holywell, Flintshire; studied at Oxford, but 
took no degree; in 1746 he made a tour of Cornwall ; 
among his subsequent journeys, of which he pub- 
lished accounts, were tours in Ireland (1754), the 
Continent (1764), Scotland (1769 and 1772), and 
Wales; he wrote several works on zoological 
subjects, and published an amusing “ Literary Life 
of the late Thomas Pennant, Esq., by Himself,” 
1793 (1726-1798). 


PENNSYLVANIA, most populous but one of the 


American States, lies N. of Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
separated by New Jersey, on the I. by the Delaware 
River, with Ohio on the W., New York on the N., 
and Lake Erie at the NW. corner. The country 
is hilly, being traversed by the Blue Mountains 
and the Alleghany ranges, with many fertile valleys 
between the chains, extensive forests, and much 
picturesque scenery. The Cumberland Valley in 
the W. is one of the best farming lands in New 
England. The Alleghany River in the W. and the 
two branchgs of the Susquehanna in the centre 
water the State. Pennsylvania is the greatest 
mining State in the Union; its iron-mines and 
petroleum-wells supply half the iron and most of 
the oil used in the country; its bituminous coal- 
beds in the W. are extremely rich, and the anthracite 
deposits of the E. are unrivalled; in manufactures, 
too, it ranks second among the States; these are 
very varied, the most valuable being iron, steel, and 
shipbuilding. Founded by Swedes, it passed to 
English settlers in 1664; the first charter was 
granted to William Pe in 1681. In the Revolu- 
tion it took a prominent part, and was among the 
first States of the Union. Education is_ well 
advanced; there are several State colleges. The 
mining population includes many Irish, Hungarian, 
and Italian immigrants, among whom riots are 
frequent. Of the agriculturists many are of Dutch 
descent, and many of them speak a Low German 
patois known as Pennsylvanian Dutch. Harrisburg 
is the capital; the metropolis is Philadelphia, the 
agcond largest city in the country; while Pittsburg, 
Yiieghany, Scranton, and Reading are among the 


many large towns. 


PENNY, originally a silver coin, weighed in the 7th 
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century ,;},th of a Saxon pound, but decreased 
Crean Lil ta Elisabeth's time ft wae vy of an 
ounce troy. It was at first i with a cross 


so as to be broken for halfpennies and farthings 
but silver coins of these denominations were coined 
by Edward I. Edward VI. stopped the farthings, 
and the halfpence were stopped in the Common- 
wealth. Copper coinage was established in 1672. 
The present coins were issued first in 1860. They 
are half the size of their predecessors, and in- 
ercasically worth one-seventh of their nominal 
value. 


PENNY WEDDING, a wedding at which the guests 
pay part of the charges of the festival. 
PENRITH. 


, a market town of Cumberland, and tourist 
centre for the English lakes; contains a very old 
church and school, and ruins “of a picturesque 
castle. Brewing, ironfounding, and timber-sawing 
are its industries. 

YN, a Cornish market town at the head of 
Falmouth harbour; has manufactures of paper, 
woollen cloth, and gunpowder. It has considerable 
fishing industry, and ships the Penryn granite 
quarried near. 


PENSEROSO, IL, a famous poem by Milton, written 


in 1633. 
PENSIONARY, THE GRAND, a State functionary of 


Holland, whose office, abolished in 1795, it was 
to superintend State interests, register decrees, 
negotiate with other countries, and take charge of 
the revenues, &c. 


PENSIONS, grants from the State to individuals, such® 


as were often a scandal throughout history. Old 
Age Pensions were granted in 1909 to people over 70, 
Widows’ Pensions came into operation in 1925, and 
during the Great War special pensions were started 
for discharged soldiers and sailors and the dependants 
of men serving. 


PENSIONS, MINISTRY OF, a department of State 


established in 1916 to handle pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and their families. 


PENTACLE, or PENTAGRAM, a symbol presumed to 


possess a magical influence, particularly to charm 
away evil spirits, formed by placing the figure of an 
equilateral triangle athwart another; it figures on 


early Greek coins. 
ENTAMER 


ONE, a collection of tales in the Nea- 
politan dialect, supposed to be told during five 
days by ten old women to a pseudo-princess, and 
published at Naples 1637; is of great value to 
students of folklore. 


ENTANE, a liquid member of the paraffin family 


of low boiling-point, found in petroleum. 


PENTATEUCH, the name given by Origen to the first 


five books of the Bible, which the Jews call the 
Law or Five-fifths of the Law, the composition 
of which has of late years been subjected to keen 
critical investigation and the whole ascribed to 
documents of different dates and diverse author- 
ship, to the rejection of the old traditional hypo- 
thesis that it was the work of Moses, first called in 
question by Spinoza, and shown to be untenable 
by Jean Astruc. 


PENTECOST (i.e. fiftieth), a great feast of the Jews, 


so called as held on the fiftieth day after the second 
of the Passover. It is called also the Feat of 
Harvest, or Weeks of First-IFruits, the Passover 
feast being connected with the commencement and 
this with the conclusion of harvest. It is regarded 
by the Jews as commemorative of the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai, and will nevemcease to be 
associated in the Christian memory with the first 
Whitsun, from which dates the first birth of the 
Christian consciousness in the Christian Church, 
the moment when the disciples of Christ first realised 
in common that their Master was not dead but 
alive, and nearer to them than He had been when 
present in the flesh 


PENTELICUS, a range’ of mountains in Attica between 


Athens and Marathon, famous for its quarries of 
fine white marble, fran which the Parthenon (¢.v.) 
was built. 


PENTHESILBEA, the daughter of Ares and the queen 


of the Amazons; on the death of Hector she came 
to the assistance of the Trojans, but was slain 
by Achilles, who mourned over her when dying on 
account of her beauty, her youth, and her courage. 
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DE, Philippe 

the protector of Florian (1725-1793). 

INT FIRTH is the strait between the Orkneys 

and the Scottish mainland connecting the North 

Sea with the Atlantic, 12 m. long by 6 broad, and 

swept by a rapid current very dangerous to naviga- 
tion ; thousands of vessels traverse it annually. 

PENTONVILLE, a populous district of London, in the 

parishes of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and Islington, 

where is the Pentonville Model Prison, built in 

1840-1842 on the radiating principle to accommodate 

520 prisoners. 

=NUMBRA, the name given to the partial shadow 

on the rim of the total shadow of an eclipse, also to 
the neargin of the light and shade of a picture. 

PENZANCE, the largest town in Cornwall, most 
westerly borough in England, and terminus of the 
Great Western Railway, is beautifully situated on 
the rocky W. shore of Mount’s Bay; its public 
buildings chiefly of granite. It has a fine harbour 
and docks, and is the centre of the mackerel and 
pilchard fishing industries. Its mild climate makes 
it a favourite watering-place. : 

PEOPLE’S PALACE, Mile End Road, London, is an 
institution for the recreation and instruction of the 
East-end poPulation, opened by Queen Victoria in 
May, 1887, and owing its origin to the impulse 
given by Sir W. Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.” Init are a library, art galleries, concert 
and reading rooms, baths, gymnasium, &c., and 
East London College, a part of London University, 
the course including technical education in various 
branches. x 

PEPIN LE BREF (i.e. the Short), king of the Franks, 
the son of Charles Martel, at first shared with his 
brother Carloman the viceroyalty of the kingdom 
under Hilderik III.; im 747 Carloman retired to 
a monastery, and five years later Pepin deposed 
Hilderik and ascended the throne; his kingdom 
embraced the valleys of the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Seine; he united his interests with those of 
the Church, and in 756 entered Italy to rescue the 
Pope from the threatened domination of the 
Lombards; reduced Aistulf of Lombardy to 
vassalage, assumed the title of Patrician of Rome, 
and by bestowing on Pope Stephen III. the “ Exar- 
chate”’ of the Roman empire, laid the foundation 
of papal temporal sovereignty, five cities being 
placed under his jurisdiction; his subsequent 
exploits included the conquest of the Loire Valley 
and the expulsion of the Moors from France; his 
fame was overshadowed by that of his son Charle- 
magne (714~768). Eee 

PEPSIN, an essential constituent of the gastric juice 
extracted from the stomach of the calf, sheep, and 
pig, and used in medicine to supply any defect. of it 
in the stomach of a patient. Its function is to 
render proteins soluble, and so digestible. 

PEPYS, SAMUEL, author of a famous Diary, a 
sclplarly man and respected as connected with 
different grades of society; held a clerkship in the 
Admiralty, and finally the secretaryship ; kept a 
diary of events from 1660 to 1669, which remained 
in MS. till 1825, when it was published in part by 
Lord Brayhrooke, and is of interest for the insight 
it gives iz the manners of the time and the 
character of the author (1633-1703). , 

PERA, a suburb of Constantinople, on the N. side of 
the Golden Horn, and the foreign diplomatic quarter. 

»* “the country beyond,” designated that 
part of Palestine beyond or E. of the Jordan. 

P AL, a hero of the legengs of chivalry, one of 
the Knights of the “Round Table, famed for his 
adventures in quest of the Holy Grail. } 

AL, SPENCER, English statesman, born in 
London, son of the Earl of Egmont; bred to the 
bar; entered Parliament as a supporter of Pitt, 


i 


and held a succession of posts under different | 


administrations, attaining the Premiership, which 
he held from 1800 to 1812, on May 11 of which year 
he was shot dead by a madman of the name of 
Bellingham in the lobby of the House; he was 


his degree at Y:de in 1815, and qualified as a medical 

practitioner; he was for a few months professor 

of Chemistry at West Point, but retired and gave 

himself to literature*and geology; his scientific 

works are valuable; ‘‘ Prometheus” and “ Clio” 
appeared in 1822, “‘ Dream of a Day” in 1843; he 
died at Hazel Green, Wisconsin (1795-1856). 

PERCY, a noble English family of Norman origin, 
the founder of which accompanied the Conqueror, 
and, was rewarded with grants of land for his 
services; a successor in the female line, Henry, 
the father of the famous Hotspur, was created Duke 
of Northumberland in 1377. 

PERCY, THOMAS. English prelate and antiquary, 
born in Bridgendrth, Shropshire, the son of a grocer ; 
devoted himself to the gllection of old ballads, 
and published in 1765 ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry”; he published also ballads of his own, 
among them “The Hermit of Warkworth,” and 
was the author of ‘‘O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ 
me?” He associated with Johnson, Burke, and 
other notables of the period, and was a member of 
Dr. Jobnson’s Literary Club ® became bishop of 
Dromore in 1782, where he was held in affectionate 
regard; was blind for some years before he died 
(1729-1811). 

PERDICCAS, a favourite general of Alexander the 
Great, who, when on his deathbed, took his signet 
ring off his finger and gave it to him; he became 
an object of distrust after Al@xander’s death, and 
was assassinated in Egypt. 

PEREIRA, JONATHAN, pharmacologist, born in 
London; author of the ‘‘ Elements of Materia 
Medica,”’ a standard work; was examiner on the 
subject in London University (1804-1853). 
EREKOP, ISTHMUS OF, connects the Crimea with 
the S. of Russia; is pierced by a ship-canal. 

PEREZ, ANTONIO, Spanish statesman and minister 
of Philippe II., born in Aragon; was the tool of 
the king in the murder of Escoveda, the confidant of 
John of Austria; was convicted of betraying State 
secrets and imprisoned, but escaped; being in 
possession of royal secrets, which he published, he 
was in danger of arrest by Philippe, but evaded 
capture and found refuge in France, where he died 
in poverty (1539-1611). 

PERFECTIONISTS, an American sect or society 
founded by John Humphrey Noyes in 1848 at 
Oneida, New York State, on Communistic principles, 
but owning no law save that of the Spirit, and 
subject to no criticism but the judgment they freely 
passed on one another, a system which they were 
obliged to modify in 1880 so far as to recognise the 
rights of matrimony and the family, and to adopt 
the principle of a joint-stock limited liability 
company. 

PERGAMOS, the citadel of Troy, a name frequently 
given by the poets to the city itself. 

PERGAMOS, an ancient city of Mysia, 9 Asia Minor; 
founded by a colony of Greek emigrants in 3rd 
century B.c., and eventually the centre of a province 
of the name, which was subject for a time to Mace- 
donia, but threw off the yoke and became inde- 
pendent, till it became a Roman province by bequest 
on the part of Attalus III. in 133 B.c. The city 
possessed a library second only to that of Alexandria, 
contained one of the seven churches mentioned in 
the Revelation, and gave its name to parchment, 
alleged to have been invented there. 

/ PERI, in the Eastern mytMology a fairy being of sur- 
passing beauty, begotten of fallen spirits, and 
excluded from Paradise, but represented as leading 
a life of pleasure and endowed with immortality ; 
there were male Peris as well as female, and they 
were intermediate between angels and demons. 

PERIANDER, the tyrant of Corinth from 625 to 
585 B.c., was one of the seven sages of Greece, and 
a patron of literature and the arts; Arion and 
Anacharsis lived at his court. 

PERICLES, the great Athenian statesman, born $n 
Athens, of noble parentage ; was a devoted disciple 
of Anaxagoras; entered public life 467 B.o. as a 
democrat, and soon became head of the democratic 
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party, to the increase of the power of the citizens ar heen Hae a@ sea 


and annihilation of the domination of the oligarchy 
centred in the Areopagus; hostile to territorial 
agerandisement, he sought, as his chief ambition, 
the unification of Greece in one @zand confederacy, 
but was defeated in this noble aim by the jealousy 
of Sparta; he put down all rivalry, however, in 
Athens itself, and establisked himself as absolute 
ruler with the consent of the citizens, reforming 
the laws, adorning the city, and encouraging litera- 
ture and the arts; the resulting prosperity did but 
enhance the envy of the other States, Sparta in 
particular, and two years before he died the spirit 
of hostility took shape in the outbreak gf the 
Peloponnesian War (q.v.); he had surrounded the 
city with walls, and his policy was to defend it from 
within them rather than face the enemy in the 
field, but it proved fatal, for it tended to damp 
rather than quicken the ardour of the citizens, and 
to add to this a plagug broke out among them in 
430 B.c., which cut down the most valiant of their 
number, and he himself lay down to die the year 
after; he was a high-souled, nobly-bred man, 
great in all he thought and did, and he gathered 
around nearly all the noble- minded and noble- 
hearted men of his time to adorn his reign and make 
Athens the envy ofthe world; d. 429 B.o. 

, CASIMIR, a French banker and politician, 
born in Grenoble; took part in the Revolution of 
1830, became Minister of the Interior in 1831; 
suppressed the insurrections at Paris and Lyons; 
died of cholera (1777-1832) 

PERIG the point in the orbit of the moon or a 
planet nearest the earth. 

PERIGORD, an ancient territory of France, S. of 
Guienne, famous for its truffles, of which Périgueux 
(g.v.) was the capital; united to the Crown of 
France by Henry IV. in 1589, it is now part of the 
department of Dordogne and part of Lot-et-Garonne. 

PERIGUEUX, chief town of the department of 
Dordogne, France, on the Isle, 95 m. by rail NE. 
of Bordeaux; is a narrow irregular town with a 
cathedral after St. Mark’s in Venice, museum of 
antiquities, and library; iron and woollens are the 
industries; truffles and truffle pies are exported. 

PERIHELION, the point on the orbit of a planet or 
comet nearest the sun. 

PERIM, a small barren, crescent-shaped island in the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, at the mouth of the Red Sea, 
belonging to Britain, and used as a coaling-station. 

PERIODIC TABLE, the arrangement of the chemical 
elements in order of atomic weight; Mendeléeff 
(q.v.) found that similar elements fell in columns or 
periods under one another; the table showed 
clearly where an element was missing and enabled 
him to predict the properties of the unknown 
element; later work showed that some of the 
anomalies of the table disappeared if atomic numbers 
wets substituted for atomic weights, as suggested 

y H. G. Moseley (q.v.). 

PERIPATETI PHILOSOPHY, the name given to 
the philosoptiy of Aristotle, from his habit of walking 
about with his disciples as he philosophised in the 
shady walks of the Lyceum. 

PERKIN, SIR WILLIAM HENRY, British chemist, 
who first produced the aniline dyes and laid the 
foundations of the modern coal-tar dye industry 
(1838-1907). 

PERKIN, WILLIAM HENRY, British chemist, son of 
Sir W. H. Perkin; professor at Oxford and technical 
adviser to the British Dyestuffs Corporation (1860- 


1929). 

PERMALLOY, an alloy “of about 80 per cent. 
nickel and 20 per cent. iron, with remarkable 
magnetic properties, used for telephone apparatus, 

PERMIAN, the geological strata forming the top of 
the palmwozoic deposits, appearing in England in the 
narrow band of magnesian limestone which stretches 
from Sunderland to near Nottingham, and in the 
red sandstones of Cumberland, South Devon, and 
elsewhere; Permian times were conspicuous for 

eat volcanic activity and mountain - building 
Povenental as well as the development of reptilian 
forms of life. 

PERMUTIT PROCESS, a process for the softening of 
hard water by means of zeolite minerals. 
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Bon Vista, on the Batak ee manufactures cotton 
and tobacco, and has shipbuilding yards; the trade 
chiefly with England, the United States, and France z 
it is the psien of a province of the name, producing 
wane and cotton. 

ERONELLA, in fairy legend a pretty country lass 
— exchanges places with an old wizened queen, 
and receives the homage due to royalty, but gladly 
takes back her rags and beauty. 

PERPIGNAN, a town on the Tet ” m. from the sea; 
a fortress in the French department of Pyrénées- 
Orientales; has a cathedral of the 14th century 
and a bourse in Moorish-Gothic, ‘and manufactures 
wine and brandy ; belonged originally to Aragon ; 
was taken by France in 1475, and retaken, after 
restoration to Spain, in 1642, since which ,time it 
has belonged to France. 

PERRAULT, CHARLES, French man of letters, born 
in Paris; bred to the bar; distinguished as the 
author of inimitable fairy tales, which have immor- 

ed his name, such as “ Puss in Boots,”’ “* Cin- 
derella,”’ ‘‘ Bluebeard,” &c., as also “‘ Parallel des 
Anciens et des Modernes,”’ in which his aim was to 
show—an ill-informed attempt—that the ancients 
were inferior in everything to the moderns (1628- 
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1703). 
PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH, by which are, 


meant those at the hands of Imperial Rome, are 
usually reckoned 10 in number, viz., those under 
Nero in 64, Domitian 95, Trajan 107, Hadrian 125, 
Marcus Aurelius 165, Severus 202, Maximinus 235, 
Decius 249, Valerianus 257, and Diocletian 303. 

PERSEPHONE, in the Greek mythology the daughter 
of Zeus and Demeter, the Proserpine of the Romans, 
See PROSERPINE. 

PERSEPOLIS, the ancient capital of Persia, repre- 
sented now by its ruins, which stand 25 m. from the 
NW. shores of Lake Niris, on the banks of the 
Murghab River, though in its palmy days it was 
described as ‘‘ the Glory of the East.” 

PERSEUS, in the Greek mythology the son of Zeus 
and Danaé, and the grandson of Acrisius, king of 
Argos, of whom it was predicted before his birth 
that he would kill his grandfather, who at his birth 
enclosed both his mother and him in a chest and 
cast it into the sea, which bore them to an island 
where they became slaves of the king, Polydectes, 
who sought to marry Danaé; failing in his suit, 
and to compel her to submission, he ordered Perseus 
off to fetch him the head of the Medusa; who, 
aided by Hermes and Athena, was successful in his 
mission, cut off the head of the Medusa with the 
help of a mirror and sickle, brought it away with 
him in a pouch, and after delivering and marrying 
Andromeda in his return journey, exposed the head 
before Polydectes and court at a banquet, which 
turned them all into stone, whereupon he gave the 
Gorgon’s head to Athena to place on her shield, and 
set out for Argos; Acrisius, hearing of his approach, 
fled, but was afterwards killed accidentally by his 
grandson, who in throwing a discus had cryshed 
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PERSHING, JOHN JOSEPH, American general. He 
joined an American cavalry regiment, saw service 
in the war with Spain in 1898, and was in charge of 
the Philippine expedition the following year; he 
was a military attaché in Japan, w a@in Mexico in 
1916, and in 1917 commanded the American troops 
in France till the end of the Great War (1860— Fe 

PERSIA, occupies the tableland 5000 ft. high between 
the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea on the §., the Caspian 
Sea and Turkestan on the N., Armenia on the W., 
and Afghanistan and Beluchistan on the E., and is 
a country three t&mes as farge as France; lofty 
mountain ranges traverse it from NW. to SE. and 
gird its northern boundary; the highest peak is 
Mount Demavend, 18,500 ft., in the Elburz, over- 
looking the Caspian. Most of the rivers evaporate 
inland; only one is navigable, the Karun, in the 
SW.; Lake Urumiyah, in the NW., is the largest, 
a very salt and shallow sheet of water. The eastern 
half of the country is largely desert, where the sand 
is swept about in clouds by the winds, With little 
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southern foot of the Elb 
the emporium of trade. 


towns. The ernment is despotic; the emperor 
is called the The people are courteous and 

_ Tefined in manner, witty, and fluent in speech; 

they are of Aryan stock and Mohammedan faith. 
The qrigi empire of Persia was established by 
Cyrus 537 B.c. A century later decay set in. 
Revival under P. and Sassanian dynasties 
lasted from 138 B.c. till A.D. 639. Persia became 
then a province of the Arabs. From the 14th 
century it fell under Mongol sway, and again in the 
16th century under Turkish. The present dynasty 
was founded in 1795. 

PERSIAN GULF, a great inland sea lying between 
Arabia and Persia, and entered from the Indian 
Ocean through the Gulf of Oman; is 650 m. long 

@ and from 50 eo 250 m. broad. The Arabian coast 
is low and sandy, the Persian high. The chief 
islands are in the W., where also is the Great Pearl 
Bank. The only river of importance received is 
the Shat-el-Arab, which brings down the waters of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

PERSIAN WARS, wars conducted by Persia in the 
three expeditions against Greece, first in 490 B.c. 

fz under Darius, and defeated by the Athenians under 

i Miltiades at Marathon; the second, 480 B.c., under 

Xerxes, opposed by Leonidas and his 300 Spartans 

at Thermopyle, and defeated by the Athenians 


= under Themistocles at Salamis by sea; and the 
a third, in 479 B.c., under Xerxes, defeated by the 
- Greeks under the Spartan Pausanias at Platea. 


i PERSIANS, a name given to sculptured draped male 

a figures used as columns. 

PERSIANS, THE, belonged to the Aryan race, hence 

4 Iran, the original name of their country ; they were 

‘ related rather to the Western than the Eastern 
world, and it is from them that continuous history 
takes its start; they first recognised an ethereal 
essence, which they called Light, as the principle 
of all good, and man as related to it in such a way 
that, by the worship of it, he became assimilated 
to it himself. Among them first the individual 
subject stood face to face with a universal object, 
and claimed a kinship with it as the light of life. 
The epoch thus created was the emancipation of the 
human being from dependent childhood to self- 
dependent manhood, and it constituted the first 
epoch in the self-conscious history, which is the 
history proper, of the human race. The idea the 
Persians formed of the principle of good came far 
shert of the reality indeed, but they first saw that 
it fas of purely illuminating quality and universal, 
and that the destiny of man was to relate himself 
to it, to know, worship, and obey it. With the 
ethereal principle of good they associated an equally 
ethereal principle of evil, and, as they identified 
the one wig light, they identified the other with 
darkness. Man they regarded as related to both, 
and his destiny to adore the one and disown the 
other as master. As the light had no portion in the 
darknesg, and the darkness no portion in the light, 
the religion arose which pervades that of the Bible, 
which requires the children of the former to separate 
from those of the latt@r. . ; 

IFLAGE, a French term for a light, quizzing 
mockery, or scoffing, especially on serious subjects, 
out of a cool, callous contene@pt for them. 

PERSIGNY, , DUC DE, a French statesman, 
@ supporter all along of Louis Napoleon, abetting 
him in all his efforts to attain the throne of France, 
from the affair of Strasburg in 1836 to the coup 
d’ éat of December, 1851, and becoming in the end 
Minister of the Interior under him; had to leave 
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much esteemed, who 

six short satires in a Wwhite-souled 

manhood, of much native vigour, though not equal 
to those of Horace and Juvenal, but ding 
the regard of all scholars down to the present time ; 

they have often been translated (34-62). 

the county town of Perthshire, on the Tay, 
22 m. W. of Dundee; is a beautifully situated town, 
with fine buildings, the only old one being the 
restored St. John’s Church. Its industries are 
dyeing and ink-making. At Scone, 2 m. distant, 
the kings of Stotland were crowned; and the 
murder of James I., the Gowrie conspiracy, and the 
battle of Tippermuir are but a few of its many 
historical associations. ‘‘The Five Articles of 
Perth,” adopted by a General Assembly held there 
in 1618, did much to precipitate the conflict between 
the Royal power and the Scottish Church; they 
enjoined kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, observance 
of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and Pentecost, 
confirmation, and the private administration of the 
sacraments. 

PERTH, the capital of West Australia, on the Swan 
River; has many fine buildings, including Anglican 
ane Roman Catholic cathedrals, library and art 
gallery. 

PERTHSHIRE, the most beautify) and varied county 
in Scotland, occupies the whole of the Tay Valley 
and part of the Forth, and is bounded by nine other 
counties. The N. and W. are mountainous, with 
many rivers and lakes, and much of the finest 
scenery in Scotland; the Trossachs and Loch 
Katrine are world-famed. In the E. is extensive 
woodland and the Carse of Gowrie, one of the most 
fertile of Scottish plains. Ben Lawers is the highest 
mountain, Loch Tay the largest lake. Much of the 
soil is good only for sheep farms, deer forests, and 
grouse moors; the county is visited annually by 
thousands of tourists and sportsmen. 

PERTINAX, HELVIUS, Roman emperor in succession 
to Commodus ; rose from the ranks by his military 
services to the imperial dignity, which he was 
pressed to accept against his will, and was assassi- 
nated by the Pretorian Guards less than three 
months after, in consequence of the reforms he 
projected in order to restore the ancient discipline 
of the army (126-193). 

PERTURBATIONS, name given to irregularities or 

slight deviations in the movement of a heavenly 


@ body, due chiefly to the neighbourhood of another 


planet. 

PERU, a country in the W. of South America, lies 
between Brazil and Bolivia and the Pacific, with 
Ecuador on the N. and Chile on the 8. : it consists 
of a seaboard plain, hot and rainless, but intersected 
by rich river courses, in which suga® cotton, and 
coffee are grown; the Andes chains, snow-tipped 
and presenting every kind of climate and variety 
of vegetation on their slopes and in their valleys, 
rich in minerals and yielding chiefly great quantities 
of silver; and the Montana, the eastward slopes 
of the Andes, clad with valuable forests where the 
cinchona is cultivated, and the upland basins of 
the Ucayalé River and the Upper Amazon, very 
fertile, with great coffee and cacao plantations and 
abundant rain; the chief articles of export are 
silver, nitre, guano, sug@r, and wool. Lima, the 
capital, is 8 m. inland from its port Callao; has an 
old cathedral, and is the chief centre of commerce; 
its principal merchants are Germans. The govern- 
ment is republican ; the ruling classes are of Spanish 
descent, but half of the population are Inca Indians 
and a quarter are half-castes. From the 12th to 
the 16th centuries the Incas enjoyed a high state of 
civilisation and an extensive empire administered 
on socialistic principles; they attained great skill 
in the industries and arts. The Spanish conqueror 
Pizarro, landing in 1532, overthrew the empire and 
established the colony; after three centuries of 
oppression Peru threw off the Spanish yoke in 1821. 
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The history of the republic has been one of continual 
restlessness, and a war with Chile, 1879-1884, ended 
in complete disaster. 

PERUGIA, Italian walled city on the right bank of 
the Tiber, 127 m. by rail N. of Rome, with a cathedral 
of the 15th century, some noteworthy churches, a 
Gothic municipal palace, picture gallery, university, 
and library ; is rich in artwreasures and antiquarian 
remains; it has silk and woollen industries; it 
was anciently called Perusia, and was one of the 
cities of ancient Etruria, and in its day has 
experienced very varied fortunes; it was the centre 
of the Umbrian school of painting. 

PERUGINO, his proper name Pietro Vannucci, 
Italian painter, born near Perugia, whence his name ; 
studied with Leonardo da Vinci at Florence, where 
he chiefly resided; was one of the teachers of 
Raphael, painted religious subjects, did frescoes 
for churches that have nearly all*perished, a “* Christ 
giving the Keys to Peter ” being the best extant; 
Ruskin contrasts his work with Turner’s; “in 
Turner’s distinctive work,’ he says, ‘‘ colour is 
scarcely acknowledged unless under influence of 
sunshine . . . wherever the sun is not, there is 
melancholy and evil,” but ‘‘ in Perugino’s distinctive 
work ’”—to whom he therefore gives “‘ the captain’s 
place over all ’’-—«“‘ there is simply no darkness, no 
wrong. Every colour is lovely and every space is 
light ; the world, the universe, is divine; all sadness 
is a part of harmony, aud all gloom a part of light ”’ ; 
there are five paintings by him in the National 
Gallery, London (1446-1524). 

PESCHIERA, one of the fortresses of the Quadri- 
lateral (q.v.), on gn island in the Mincio, 14 m. W. 
of Verona. 

PESHAWAR, a town on the Indian frontier, and 
centre of trade with Afghanistan, is 10 m. from the 
entrance of the Khyber Pass, on the Kabul River, 
and though ill-fortified is a bulwark of the empire, 
being provided with a large garrison of infantry 
and artillery. : 

PESHITO (i.e. simple), a version of the Bible in Syriac, 
executed not later than the middle of the 2nd 
century for Judaic Christians in the Syrian Church, 
the version of the Old Testament being executed 
direct from the Hebrew and that of the New being 
the first translation of the Greek of it into a foreign 
tongue, and both of value in questions affecting 
exegesis and the original text; the New Testament 
version contains all the books now included except 
the Apocalypse, Jude, 2 Peter, and 2 and 3 John. 

PESSIMISM, a name given now to a habit of feeling, 
now to a system of opinion; as the former it denotes 
a tendency to dwell on the dark or gloomy side of* 
things, culminating in a sense of their vanity and 
nothingness, while in the latter it is applied to all 
systems of opinion which lay the finger on som 
black spot in the structure of the life of the worl 
or of the universe, which so long as it remains is 
thought to render it unworthy of existence. 

PESTALOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH, a celebrated 
educationist, born in Zurich; the founder of a 
natural system of education, beginning with child- 
hood, who, however unsuccessful in the working of it 
himself from his want of administrative faculty, 
persuaded others by his writings to adopt it, 
especially in Germany, and to adopt it both en- 
thusiastically and successfully; his method, which 
he derived from Rousseau, was based on the study 
of human nature as we find it born in the child, and 
it aimed at the harmonious development of all its 
innate capabilities, beginning with the most rudi- 
mentary (1746-1827). 

PESTH, ris BUDAPEST. omthe left bank of the Danube, 
forming one municipality with Buda on the right, 
is the capital of Hungary, and 173 m. by rail K. of 

Vienna; Pesth is built on a plain, joined to Buda 
by three bridges, the last on the Danube, and is a 
thriving modern city, with picture galleries, parlia- 


ment house, library, university, science schools, 
many baths, and public gardens; it makes 
machinery, agricultural implements, cutlery, flour, 
&c., and does a great trade in corn, wool, hides, 
wines, and bacon. 


PETAIN, HENRI PHILIPPE, French general. Join- 
ing the army in 1878, he was in charge of the 4th 
Brigade at the start of the Great War; in September, 
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PETER 
1915, he took charge of the Corps, and was 
prominent in the es te “y he took 


charge of the defence of Verdun in February, 1916, 
and in 1917 succeeded Nivelle in command of the 
armies of the North; in 1918, when Foch took 
command of all the Allied troops, Pétain was 
commander-in-chief of the French armies (1858-_—Sv=sés);~«y: 
PETALISM, banishment in Sparta similar to ostracism 
in athens, procured by writing the name on an olive 


leaf. 

PETARD, a cone-shaped explosive machine for burst- 
ing open gates, barriers, &c., made of iron and 
filled with powder and ball, in use in the 16th century. 

PETASUS, the winged-cap of the god Mercury. 

PETCHORA, the largest river in Northern Russia, 
rises in the Ural Mountains and flows N. through 
Vologda and Archangel, then “westward and N. 
again, entering the Arctic Ocean by a large, island- 
studded estuary, after a course of 1000 m. through 
sombre forests and wild scenery. 

: APOSTLE, originally called Sirhon, was 
a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee; one of the first ; 
called by Christ to become a disciple; the first to 
recognise, as the foundation-stone of the Church, ~— 
the divinity in the humanity of His Master, and the _~ 
first thereafter to recognise and proclaim that 
divinity as glorified in the Cross, to whom were 
committed the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
who accordingly was the first to open the door of 
it to the Gentile world. He was the principal 
figure in the history of the early (Christian Churce 
but was soon eclipsed by the overpowering presenc 
and zeal of Paul. Tradition, indeed, has something 
to tell of him, but from it little that is trustworthy 
can be gathered except that he finished his career 
by martyrdom in the city of Rome. This Apostle 
is represented in Christian art as an old man, bald- 
headed, with a flowing beard, dressed in a white 
mantle, and holding a scroll in his hand, his 
attributes being the keys, and a sword in symbol of 
his martyrdom. 

PETER, THE FIRST EPISTLE OF, addressed especially 
to Jewish Christians in certain churches of Asia 
Minor, the members of which were suffering persecu- 
tion at the hands of their adversaries as evil-doers ; 
it was written to exhort them to rebut the charge by 
a life of simple well-doing, and to comfort them 
under it with the promise of the return of the Lord. 

PETER, THE SECOND EPISTLE OF, addressed to all 
who anywhere bore the Christian name; it appears 
to have been written not long before the Apostle’s 
death to counteract certain fatal forms of error, at 
once doctrinal and practical, that had already begun 
to creep into the Church, and against which we meet 
with the same warnings in the Epistle of Jude, the 
doctrinal error being the denial of Christ as Lord, 
and the practical the denial of Him as the way, the 
truth, and the life, to the peril of the forfeiture of 
eternal life. 

PETER, THE WILD BOY, a savage creature of 13 years 
of age, found in 1725 in a forest of Hanover, who 
was accustomed to walk on all fours, and climb 
trees like a squirrel, living on wild plants, grass, 
and moss, and who could not be weaned from these 
habits, or taught to speak more than a syllable or 
two; he wore a brass collar with his name €n it; 
at length refused all food, and died in 1786. ; 

PETER MARTYR, (1) a Dominican notorious for his 
severity as a member of the Inquisition, murdered 
by a mob at Como in 1252; became the patron saint 
of the Inquisition. (2) A Protestautgyeformer, born 
at Florence, became a’monk and abbot at Lucca, 
from which, on embracing the doctrines of the 
Reformation, he was forced to flee, first to Switzer- 
land and then to England in the reign of Edward VI1., 
but had to retreat from the latter on thé accession 
of Mary to Strasburg, and at length to Zurich, where 
he died (1500-156). (3) Ahistorian, born at Arona, 
rose to become bishop of Jamaica, wrote on the 
discovery of America; d. 1526. 

PETER PAN, the bog who would not grow up, a — 
character in the play of the name by Sir James 

Barrie; a statue to his memory is a feature of 
Kensington Gardens, London. 

PETER THE GREAT, emperor of Russia, son of the 
Czar Alexis, born in Moscow; succeeded his half- 
brother Feodor in 1682, but was forced for a time 
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as his preceptor, and after 
ig he deposed Sophia, and entered 
as sole ruler in 1689; with the help of 
and Patrick Gordon, a Scotsman, he pro- 
ceeded to raise and \ 
European model, and determined also to construct 
a navy; to reach the sea he made war on the Turks, 
and 5 pmomet himself of the port of Azov, at the 
mouth of the Don; hither he invited skilled artificers 
from Austria, Venice, Prussia, and Holland, and a 
havy was built; from 1697 to 1698 he visited the 
countries on the Baltic and England, acquiring vast 
stores of information, working as a shipwright in 
the Dutch yarcs, and finally taking back with him 
an army of mechanics; on his return he vigorously 
reformed the Russian press, schools, and church, 
introduced European manners and literature, and 
encoaraged foreign trade; desirous now of an 
opening on the Baltic, he began in 1700 a long 
contest with Sweden, marked first by many defeats, 
notably that of Narva, then the seizure of Ingria, 
and founding of the new capital, St. Petersburg, 
1703, the victory of Pultowa, 1712, seizure of the 
Baltic provinces and part of Finland, 1713, and 
finally by the Peace of 1721, which ceded the con- 
quered territories to Russia; in 1711 the Turks had 
recovered Azov; in 1722 war with Persia secured 
him three Caspian provinces; Peter pursued a 
vigorous an@ enlightened policy for the good of 
Russia, but his disposition was often cruel; his son 
Alexis was put to death for opposing his reforms, 
and on his own death he was succeeded by the 
Empress Catherine I., the daughter of a peasant, 
who had been his mistress, and whom he had married 


in 1712 (1672-1725). 

ETER THE » & monk, born in Amiens, of 
good family, who is credited with having by his 
preaching kindled the enthusiasm in Europe which 
led to the first Crusade; he joined it himself as the 
leader of an untrained rabble, but made a poor 
figure at the siege of Antioch, where he was with 
difficulty prevented from deserting the camp; he 
afterwards founded a monastery near Liége, where 
he died (1050-1115). 

PETERBOROUGH, an [English cathedral city, on the 
Nen, partly in Huntingdonshire and partly in 
Northamptonshire, on the edge of the Fen country, 
76 m. N. of Lordon; has an old town hall, manu- 
factures of farm implements, trade in malt and coal, 
and is a great railway centre; the cathedral is one 


n, he 


of the finest in Britain, of very varied architecture,, 


and was restored in 1890. 

PETERBOROUGH, CHARLES MORDAUNT, EARL 
OF, saw some active service as a volunteer in 
Charles II.’s navy, and on the accession of James II. 
threw himself into politics as an opponent of the 
king; William III. showed him great favour; he 
was of the Queen’s Council of Regency when 
William was in Ireland, but imprudent intriguing 
brought him a short confinement in the Tower in 
1697; the war of the Spanish Succession was the 
opportunity which brought him fame; appointed 
t@ the command of the British and Dutch forces, 
which fought for Charles of Austria, he reduced 
Barcelona, 1705, and Valencia, 1706 ; retook Barce- 
lona from the French, and but for Charles’s hindrance 
would have entered Madrid; differences with other 
generals led to his recall in 1767; the rest of his life 
was spent"n retirement ; he was the friend of Pope, 
and held by him in genuine esteem; he died in 
Lisbon (1658-1735). 

ET , a seaport on the E. coast of Aberdeen- 
shire,@0 m. NE. of Aberdeen; built irregularly of 
reddish granite; has a free library and museum, 
and is the seat of a cgnvict prigon ; the chief industry 
is herring-fishing ; ere are“three harbours, one of 
which is a great harbour of refuge. 

OF, a town on the Gulf of Finland, 18 m. W. 
of Leningrad, with a palfte of the Czar built in 
1711 by Peter the Great. rl 

PETERLOO, a name, suggested by Waterloo, given 

to an insurrectionary gathering in 1819 of workers 

in St. Peter's Field, Manchester, to demand Parlia- 
mentary reform, the assembly being dispersed by 


pai, aaes | 
some years’ | 


discipline an army on the | 


nilitary to the sacrifice of 13 lives and 

unding of 600 people, a proc aera! which excit 
widespread indignation and contributed to promote 
the cause which it was intended to defeat. 


-PETER’S, ST., church at Rome, is built, it is alleged, 


PETION DE VILLENEUVE, JEROME, 


over the tomb @f St. Peter, and on the site of the 
basilica erected by Constantine and Helena in 306. 
The original structure after falling into decay was 
begun to be rebuilt ir? 1450, and finally consecrated 
by Urban XIII. in 1626. It is the largest and 
grandest church in Christendom, covers an area of 
over 26,000 square yards, the interior of it in length 
being 206 yards, the transept 150 yards, the nave 
150, and the dome 465. It contains thirty altars, 
andeis adorned with numerous statues and monu- 


ments. 
PETER’S PENCE, an annual tribute of a silver penny 


per household in England to support the chair of 
St. Peter at me, which continued more or less 
to be levied from the end of the 8th century till the 
days of Elizabeth, wheneit ceased. The payment 
was revived in 1848 in Britain, France, and Belgium 
in compensation to the Pope for loss of his territorial 
possessions, being paid by Catholics as a voluntary 


levy. 
PETERWARDEI, a strong Austrian fortress on the 


right bank of the Danube, near the Serbian frontier, 
40 m. NW. of Belgrade; staffds among unhealthy 
marshes. 

born in 
Chartres; figured in the French Revolution as a 
zealous republican, member of the Tiers Etat, one of 
the commission to reconduct the royal family from 
Varennes; was mayor of Paris in the year of the 
September massacres, 1792; @vas first President of 
the Convention, and, though his influence was 
declining, member of the first Committee of Defence, 
1783; his attack on Robespierre proving unsuccess- 
ful, he committed suicide ; his body was afterwards 
found on the Landes of Bordeaux half devoured by 
wolves; was surnamed the “ Virtuous,” as Robes- 
pierre was the ‘“ Incorruptible’’; was of the 
Girondist party; had ‘‘ unalterable beliefs, not 
hindmost of them,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ belief in himself ”’ 
(1753-1794). 


PETITE NATURE, a French term applied to pictures 


containing figures less than life-size, but with the 
effect of life-size. 


PETITION OF RIGHT, a petition presented to Charles I. 


by the Commons in 1628, which became law by 
the king’s acceptance of it. It sought for and 
obtained the abolition of certain grievances which 
the country unconstitutionally suffered from, such 
as taxation or levying of money without consent 
of Parliament, imprisonment without cause shown, 
billeting of troops and recourse to martial law in a 
time of peace. This petition Charles I. would at 
first fain have evaded, but the Commons would be 
satisfied with nothing less than its acceptance entire. 


PETOFI, SANDOR, celebrated Magyar poet and 


patriot, born in the county of Pesth, of poor parents ; 
first announced himself as a poet in.1844:; wrote a 
number of war-songs; fought in t cause of the 
revolution of 1848, and fell in the battle of Schiss- 
burg; his poetry inaugurated a new era in the 
literature of his country (1823-1849). 


PETRA, a ruined city, once the capital of Edom, and 


afterwards of Arabia Petreea; was a place of some 
importance at one time as a commercial centre; is 
remarkable for its rock temples and tombs. 


PETRARCH, FRANCESCO, the famous Italian lyric 


poet, born in Arezzo, in Tuscany, whither his father 
had gone when exiled with Dante from Florence; 
spent his youth in ividecn ; intended for the pro- 
fession of law; devoted his time to the study of 
Cicero and Virgil; met Laura in the church of St, 
Clare there in 1327, a lady of surpassing beauty; 
conceived a passion for her which she could not 
return, and wrote sonnets in praise of her, which 
immortalised both himself and her; after travel 
in France and Germany he retired in 1387 to the 
valley of Vaucluse, where he composed the most of 
his poems, and his reputation reached its hejght 
in 1341, when he was crowned laureate in ‘the 
Capitol of Rome; he was in Italy when tidings 
reached him of the death of Laura in 1348, on the 
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anniversary of the day when he first met her, upon “Tabula 
which he gave expression to his feelings over th Poutingerlana 1468-154 “silane oe Nieas 


event in a touching note of it in his Virgil; =~ 
find him again at Rome in 1350, and after moving 
from place to place settled in Arqua in 1370, where 
he died; his Latin works are nuneerous, and ‘include 
an epic on the Second Punic war, Eclogues, Epistles 
in verse,and Letters of value, giving the details of 
his life; his fame rests 6a his lyrics; by those 
alone he still lives, and that more from the finished 
art in which they are written than from any glow 
ae by pang they kindle in the reader’s heart (1304- 

PETRI, LAURENTIUS, a Swedish Reformer; was a 
disciple of Luther; became professor of Theology 
and first Protestant archbishop of Upsala, and 
superintended the translation of the Bible into 
Swedish (1499-1573). 

P GEORGE, Irish archzologist, born in Dublin, 
of Scottish parentage; bred to art; executed 
Trish landscapes, but ig best known for his “‘ Essay 
on the Round Towers of Ireland,’ a work of no 
small interest (1789-1866). 

PETRIE, SIR WILLIAM MATTHEW FLINDERS, 
Egyptologist, son of an Australian explorer; after 
explorations at Stonehenge, surveyed the pyramids 
and temples of Ghizeh in 1881-1882; excavated for 
the Egyptian Exyloration und Naukratis, Am, 
and Defenneh; achieved many other important 
works of the kind, and issued a popular work, ‘‘ Ten 
Years’ Digging in Egypt ” (1853- ). 

PETROGRAD, the name given in Russia to St. Peters- 
burg at the start of the Great War. It is now called 
Leningrad (q.v.) 

PETROLEUM, the ngtural oil from which are obtained 
the supplies of petrol, paraffin oil, and oil fuel; it 
consists chiefly of the hydrocarbons known as 
paraffins, with smaller quantities of olefines, benzene, 
toluene, and, in some oil, acetylenes and naphtha- 
lenes; the crude oil is separated into fractions, the 
more volatile constituents being used for motor 
spirit (gasolene) and those of higher boiling-point 
as liquid fuel and for Diesel engines; other products 
of petroleum are rhigolene, used as an anzsthetic, 
and vaseline; over 70 per cent. of the world’s supply 
comes from the U.S.A., whilst smaller quantities are 
produced in Mexico, Russia, Persia, Rumania, and 
the Dutch East Indies. 

PETROLEUSE, was a name given to certain Parisian 
women of the Commune of 1871, who poured petro- 
leum on the H6tel de Ville and other buildings to 
burn them. 

PETRONIUS, a Roman satirist and accomplished 
voluptuary at the court of Nero, and the director- 
in-chief of the imperial pleasures; accused of 
treason, and dreading death at the hands of the 
emperor his master, he opened his veins, and by 
bandaging them bled slowly to death, showing 
the while the same frivolity as throughout his life; 
he left behind him a work, extant now only in 
fragments, but enough to expose the abyss of pro- 
fligacy in which the Roman world was then sunk 


at that crisig of its fate; d. 63. 

PETTIE, JOHN, painter, born in Edinburgh; his 
works, chiefly historical, were numerous, and of 
a high character, the best-known being ‘“ The 
Drumhead Court-Martial,’ ‘‘ Jacobites,’ and ‘‘ The 


Vigil ’’ (1839-1893). 

PETTY, SIR WILLIAM, political economist, born in 
Hampshire; was a man of versatile genius, varied 
attainments, and untiring energy; was skilled in 
medicine, in music, in mechanics, and in engineer- 
ing, as well as economics, to which especially he 
contributed by his pen (1623-1687). 

PETTY JURY, a jury wf 12 elected to try a criminal 
case after a true bill against the accused has been 
found by a Grand Jury. 

PETTY OFFICERS, officers in the navy, consisting of 
four grades, and corresponding in function and 
responsibility to non-commissioned officers in the 
army, 

PETTY SESSIONS, name given to sessions of justices 
of the peace to try small cases without a jury. 

PEUTINGER, CONRAD, an Augsburg antiquary, left 
at his death a 13th- century copy of a 8rd-century 
map of the Roman military roads, now in the 


PEVEN Sussex close by the landing- 
place of William ine Conqueror in 1066; it has the 
ruins of an old Norman Castle. 

PFAFERS, hot springs near a village of same 
name in the Swiss canton of St. Gall; a. been 
in use for 800 years. 

PFAHLBAUTEN, lake dwellings of prehistoric date in 
Switzerland. 

PFALZ, the German name for the Palatinate. 

PFEIFFER, IDA, a celebrated traveller, born in 
Vienna; being separated from her husband, and 
having completed the education of her two sons 
and settled them in life, commenced her career of 
travel in 1842, in which year she visited Palestine, 
in 1845 visited Scandinavia, ih 1846 essayed a 
voyage round the world by Cape Horn, in 1851 a 
second by the Cape of Good Hope, and in 1856 an 
expedition to Madagascar, returning at the end of 
each to Vienna and publishing accounts bf them 
(1797-1858). 

PFLEIDERER, OTTO, a philosophical theologian, 
born in Wurtemberg, professor at Jena, and after- 
wards at Berlin; wrote on religion, the philosophy 
of it and sundry developments of it, in an able 
manner, as well as lectured on it in Edinburgh in 
connection with the Gifford trust (1839-1908). 

PFORZHEIM, manufacturing town in Baden, in the 
N. of the Black Forest; manufactures gold and 
rates ornaments, and has chemical and other, 

acto 

PHEDRUS, a Latin fabulist, of the age of anew 
born in Macedonia, and settled in Rome; originally 
a slave, was manhumitted by Augustus; his fables, 
97 in number, were written in verse, and are mostly 
translations from A®sop, the best of them such as 
keep closely to the original 

PHAETHON (i.e. the shining one, so called from his 
father), the son of Helios (q.v.); persuaded his 
father to allow him for one day to drive the chariot 
of the sun across the heavens, but was too w to 
check the horses, so that they rushed off their 
wonted track and nearly set the world on fire, where- 
upon Zeus transfixed him with a _ thunderbolt, 
metamorphosed his sisters who had yoked the 
ate for him into poplars and their tears into 
amber. 

PHAGOCYTES, the amcebid cells, present in the blood, 
which resist the attacks of microbes. 

PHALANX, among the Greeks a body of heavy infantry 
armed with long spears and short swords, standing 
in line close behind one another, generally 8 men 
deep, the Macedonian formation being aS many as 
16; its movements were too heavy, and it was 
dashed in pieces before the legions of Rome to its 
extinction ; it was superseded by the Roman legion. 

PHALARIS, a tyrant of Agrigentum, in Sicily, in the 
6th century, who is said, among other cruelties, to 
have roasted the victims of his tyranny in a brazen 
bull which bears his name; the “ Letters of 
Phalaris,”’ at one time ascribed to him, have been 
proved to be spurious. 

PHALLUS, a symbol of the generative power of 
nature, being a representation of the male an 
of generation, and associated with rites and cere- 
monies of nature-worship in the early stages of 
civilised life ; phallic worship was supposed to have 
a magic influence in inducing fertility among the 
flocks and herds, as well as in the soil of the earth ; 
it is still prevalent in India and Japan@® See LINGA. 

PHARAMOND, a knight of the Round Table, and 
the reputed first king of the Franks. 

PHARAOH, a name given in the Old Testament to 
the kings of Egypt, identified with that of the 
sun-god Phra, and applied to the king as his repre- 
sentative on earth ;, some 1@ of the name occur in 
the Bible, and it is a matter of difficulty often to 
distinguish one from another. 

PHARISEES (i.e. Sepagatists), a sect of the Jews 
who adopted or received this name because of the 
attitude of isolation from the rest of the nation 
which they were compelled to assume at the time 
of their origin. This was some time between the 
years 165 and 105 B.o., on their discovery that the 
later Maccabeean chiefs were aiming at more than 
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PHAROS 
religious liberty, and in their own interests con- 
the of a worldly kingdom that 
be the death of the theocratic, which it was 
the purpose of Providence they should establish ; 
this was the separate ground which they at first 
assumed alone, but they in the end carried the 
great body of the nation along with them. They 
were scrupulously exact in their interpretation and 
observance of the Jewish law as the rule to regulate 
the life of the Jewish community in every depart- 
ment, and were the representatives of that legal 
tendency which gave character to the development 
of Judaism proper during the period which elapsed 
between the date of the Captivity and the advent 
of Christianity. The law they observed, however, 
was not the written law as it stood, but that law as 
expounded by the oral law of the Scribes, as the sole 
key to its interpretation, and they were thus at 
length the representatives of clericalism as well as 
legaljsm in the Jewish Church, and in doing so they 
took their ground upon a principle which is the 
distinctive article of orthodox Judaism in the 
matter to the present day. In the days of Christ 
they stood in marked opposition to the Sadducees 
(g.v.) both in their dogmatic views and their political 
principles. As against them, on the dogmatic side, 
they believed in a spiritual world and in an estab- 
lished moral order, and on the political their rule 
was to abstain from politics, except in so far as they 
might injuriously affect the life and interests of 
the nation; gut at that time they had degenerated 
into mere formalists, whose religion was a con- 
spicuous hypocrisy, and it was on this account and 
their pretensions to superior sanctity that they 
incurred the indignation and exposed themselves 
to the condemnation of Christ. 

PHAROS, an island of ancient Egypt, near Alexandria, 
on which the first lighthouse was erected by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in 48 B.o. 

» a district in the N. of Greece, the 
southern portion of the modern province of Larissa ; 
was the scene of Cexsar’s victory over Pompey, 


48 B.O. 

PHELPS, SAMUEL, an English actor, born in Devon- 
port; made his début as Shylock in London at the 
Haymarket in 1837, achieved his greatest successes 
in Sadler’s Wells by his representation of Shake- 
speare’s plays and the works of eminent dramatists 
of the 18th century; was distinguished in comedy 
as well as tragedy, in which last he primarily 
appeared and established his fame (1804-1878). 

PHENOL, or carbolic acid, a crystalline substance 
which turns pink on exposure to air, obtained as 
one of the products in the distillation of coal tar; 
in solution and mixed with powders it is used as a 
disinfectant ; from phenol picric acid, many drugs, 
and dyes are manufactured. 

PHERECYDES, an ancient Greek philosopher, born 
in Syros in 6th century B.c.; distinguished as 
having had Pythagoras among his pupils, and 
believed to have been the author of many of the 
doctrines promulgated by his disciple and named 
Pythagorean. 

PHIDIAS, the greatest sculptor of ancient Greece, 
born in Athens; flourished in the time of Pericles, 
oa was appointed by him to direct the works of 
art projected to the beautifying of the city, and 
expressly commissioned to execute certain of these 
works himself; the chief work that he super- 
intended was the erection of the Parthenon, much 
of which ‘9 himself adorned; and of the statues 
he executed the most famous were one of Athena 
of ivory and gold for the Parthenon, and a colossal 
one of Zeus, his masterpiece, also of ivory and gold, 
for Olympia; accused of having appropriated some 
of the gold intended for the statue of Athena, he was 
acquitted, but was afterwards charged with impiety 
for carving his own Iékeness 2g that of Pericles on 
the shield of the goddess, and was thrown into 
prison, where he died, 432 B.o. 

PHILADELPHIA, largest cite in Pennsylvania, on 
the Delaware, 100 m. from the sea and 90 m. by rail 
SW. of New York; is the third city in the Union 
in population, manufactures, and commerce, 
regularly built, with plain, substantial houses 
and more splendid public buildings, including the 
town hall, of white marble; a masonic temple and 
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Government offices of granite and the Mint are 
also fine buildings; there is a university, with 


art, and music, many 
d many 


trades largely in 
illiam Penn in 1682, it was the central point of the 

War of Independence; the first Congress met here, 

and the Declaration of Independence was signed 

(1776) in a building still standing; here too the 

Fed nion was signed (1778) and the constitution 

drawn up (1787), and from 1790 to 1800 it was the 

capftal of the United States. 

; an island of syenite stone in the Nile, near 
Assouan, in Nubia, 1200 ft. long and 50 ft. broad ; 
is almost covered with ancient buildings of great 
beauty, amonge which is a temple of Isis, with a 
great gateway dating from 361 B.c., which was 
converted into a church if 577. 

PHILATORY, a transparent reliquary to contain and 
exhibit the bones and relics of saints. 

HILEMON, EPISTLE TO, a short letter by Paul to 
a member of the Church at Colosse on behalf of a 
slave, Onesimus, who had deserted his service, gone 
off with some of his property, and taken refuge in 
Rome, but had been converted to Christ, and whom 
he begs that they will not manumit, but simply 
return him as a brother for his sake. 

PHILEMON AND BAUCIS, in the Greek mythology 
a pair of poor people who, in fond attachment to 
each other, lived in a small cottage in Phrygia by 
themselves and gave hospitality to gods in disguise 
when every other door was sl#fut against them, and 
to whom, in the judgment that descended upon 
their inhospitable neighbours, the gods were pro- 
pitious, and did honour by appointing them to 
priesthood, when they would rather have been 
servants, in a temple metamorphosed out of their 
cottage. Here they continued to minister to old 
age, and had but one prayer for themselves, that 
they might in the end die together; in due course, 
as they sat at the door of the temple one day, bent 
with years, they were changed, he into an oak and 
she into a linden. This is Ovid’s version of the 
story, to which he adds as the moral of it, “‘ Those 
iors piously honour the gods are themselves held in 

onour.”’ 

PHILIDOR, FRANCOIS ANDRE, a celebrated com- 
poser and chess-player, born in Dreux; wrote a 
number of operas; in regard to chess his great 
maxim was “ Pawns are the soul of chess’’; fled 
at the time of the Revolution to London, where he 
died (1726-1795). 

PHILIP, an Indian chief whose father had been a 
staunch friend of the Pilgrim settlers, was himself 
friendly to the colonists, till in 1671 their encroach- 
ments provoked him to retaliation ; after six years’ 
fighting, in which many colonists perished and great 
massacres of Indians took place, he was defeated 
and slain, 1676. 

PHILIP OF MACEDON, the father ofeAlexander the 
Great, usurped the kingdom from the infant king 
Amyntas, his nephew and ward, in 360 B.c.; 
having secured his throne, he entered on a series 
of aggressive wars, making expeditions into Thrace 
and Thessaly; the siege of Olynthus brought him 
into conflict with Athens, the two cities being 
allies, and occasioned some of the most brilliant 
orations of Demosthenes; the successive appeals 
for his aid against their enemies by the Thebans 
and the Argives led him into Greece and into the 
Peloponnesus ; in 339 Beo. a council of Greek cities 
appointed him commander-in-chief of their leagued 
forces in a projected war against the Locrians, but 
the Athenians and Thebans opposed his coming; 
the defeat of their armies at Cheronea, 338 B.o., 
placed all Greece at his feet; his next project was 


an expedition against Persia, but while preparations 
were on foot he was assassinated at Algee; a man of 
unbridled lust, he was an astute and unscrupulous 


politician, but of incomparable eloquence, energy, 
and military skill (382-336 B.o.). e 
PHILIP I1., Philip-Augustus, king of France, shared 
the throne with his father, Louis VII., from 1179, 
and succeeded him as sole ruler in 1180 marrying 
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Isabella of Hainault, he united the Capet and 
Carlovingian houses; his grand aim was to secure 
to himself some of the English possessions in France ; 
h th Richard of England in the third 
crusaile ended in a quarrel; returning to France 
he broke his oath to Richard b¥Y bargaining with 
John for portions of the coveted territory; an 
exhausting war lasted till 1119; on Richard’s death 
Philip supported Arthur against John in his claim 
to Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; after Arthur’s 
murder, the capture of Chateau Gaillard in 1204 
gave him possession of these three provinces with 
Normandy and part of Poitou; the victory of Bouvines, 
1214, secured his throne, and the rest of his reign 
was spent in internal reforms and the beautifying 
of Paris (1165-1223). 

IV., the Fair, king of France, succeeded his 
father, Philip II]., in 1285; by his marriage with 
Joanna of Navarre added Navarre, Champagne, 
and Brie to his realm; but the sturdy valour of 
the Flemish burghers ut Courtrai on the ‘‘ Day of 
Spurs’”’ prevented the annexation of Flanders; 
his fame rests on his struggle and victory over the 
papal power; a tax on the clergy was condemned 
by Boniface VIII. in 1296; supported by his nobles 
and burghers Philip burnt the papal bull, im- 
prisoned the legat.e, and his ambassador in Rome 
imprisoned the Pdépe himself; Boniface died soon 
after, and in 1305 Philip made Clement V. Pope; 
kept him at Avignon, and so commenced the seventy 
years’ “‘ captivity ’’; he forced Clement to decree 
the suppression of the Templars, and became his 
willing instrument in executing the decree; he died 
at Fontainebleau, having proved himself an 
avaricious and pittess despot (1268-1314). 

HILIP VI., of Valois, king of France, succeeded 
Charles IV. in 1328; Edward III. of England con- 
tested his claim, contending that the Salic law, 
though it excluded females, did not exclude their 
male heirs; Edward was son of a daughter, Philip 
son of a brother, of Philip IV.; thus began the 
Hundred Years’ War between France and England, 
1337; the French fleet was defeated off Sluys in 
1340, and the army at Crécy in 1346; a truce was 
made, when the war was followed by the Black 
Death; the worthless king afterwards purchased 
Majorca (1293-1350). 

HILIP Il., king of Spain, only son of the Emperor 
Charles V.; married Mary Tudor in 1554, and 
spent over a year in England; in 1555 he succeeded 
his father in the sovereignty of Spain, Sicily, Milan, 
the Netherlands, Franche Comté, Mexico, and 
Peru; a league between Henry II. of France and 
the Pope was overthrown, and on the death of 
Mary he married the French princess Isabella, and 
retired to live in Spain, 1559. Wedding himself 
now to the cause of the Church, he encouraged the 
Inquisition in Spain, and introduced it to the 
Netherlands; the latter revolted, and the Seven 
United Provinces achieved their independence after 
a long struggle in 1579; his great effort to over- 
throw Protestant England ended in the disaster of 
the Armada 1588; his last years were embittered 
by the failure of his intrigues against Navarre, raids 
of Iinglish seamen on his American provinces, and 
by loathsome disease; he was a bigot in religion, a 
hard, unloved, and unloving man, and a foolish 
king; he fatally injured Spain by crushing her 
chivalrous spirit, by persecuting the industrious 
Moors, and by destroying her commerce by heavy 
taxation (1527-1598). 

HILIP V., grandson of Louis XIV., first Bourbon 
king of Spain; inherited his throne by the testa- 
ment of his uncle Charlgs II. in 1700; the rival 
claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria was 
supported by England, Austria, Holland, Prussia, 
Denmark, and Hanover; but the long War of the 
Spanish Succession terminated in the peace of 
Utrecht, and left Philip his kingdom; after an 
unsuccessful movement to recover Sicily and 
Sardinia for Spain he joined England and France 
against the Emperor, and gained the former island 
for his son Charles IlI.; he died an imbecile at 


ee (1683-1746). 
P THE BOLD, Duke of Burgundy, was the 
fourth son of John the Good, king of France; taken 


captive at Poitiers 1356; on his return to France 
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PHILIPS . 

he received for his bravery the duchies of Touraine 
and Burgundy; on his brother’s accession to the 
French throne as Charles V. he exchanged the 
former duchy for the hand of Margare 
on the death of whose father he assumed the govern- 
ment of his territories; his wise administration 
encouraged arts, industries, and commerce, and 
won the respect and esteem of his subjects; he was 
afterwards Regent of France when Charles V. 
became imbecile (1342-1404). 

D, grandson of the above, raised 
the duchy to its zenith of prosperity, influence, and 
fame; he was alternately in alliance with England, 
and at peace with his superior, France, ultimately 
assisting in driving England out of most of her 
Continental possessions (1396-1467). 


PHILIPHAUGH, a battlefield on thte Yarrow, 3 m. W. 


of Selkirk, was the scene of Leslie’s victory over 
Montrose in 1645. 

a Macedonian city, founded by Philip of 
Macedon, was the scene of a victory gédined in 
42 B.c. by Octavianus and Antony over Brutus 
and Cassius, and the seat of a church, the first 
founded by St. Paul in Europe. 


PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, an Epistle of Paul 


written at Rome during his imprisonment there to 
a church at Philippi, in Macedonia, that had been 
planted by himself, and the members of which were 
among the first-fruits of his ministry in Europe. 
The occasion of writing it was the receipt of a gift 
from them, and to express the joy,it gave him as 
a token of their affection. It is thé least dogmatic* 
of all his Epistles, and affords an example of the 
Apostle’s statement of Christian truth to unbiassed 
minds; one exhortation, however, shows that he 
is not blind to the rise of an evil which has been 
the bane of the Church of Christ since the beginning, 
the spirit of rivalry, and this is evident from the 
prominence he gives in chapter ii. 5-8 to the self- 
sacrificing lowliness of Christ, and by the counsel 
he gives them in chapter iv. 8. 


PHILIPPIC, the name originally applied to Demos- 


thenes’ three great orations against Philip of 
Macedon, then to Cicero’s speeches against Mark 
Antony ; now denotes any violent invective written 
or spoken. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, a large and numerous group 


in the north of the Malay archipelago, between the 
China Sea and the Pacific, of which the largest, 
Luzon, and the next, Mindanao, are both much 
greater than Ireland ; are mountainous and volcanic, 
subject to eruptions and continuous earthquakes. 
In the N. of the group cyclones too are common, 
The climate is moist and warm, but fairly healthy; 
the soil is very fertile. Rice, maize, sugar, cotton, 
coffee, and tobacco are cultivated ; the forests yield 
dye-woods, hard timber, and medicinal herbs, and 
the mines coal and iron, copper, gold, and lead. 
The chief exports are sugar, hemp, and tobacco. 
The aboriginal Negritoes are now few; half-castes 
are numerous; the population is chiefly Malayan, 
Roman Catholic at least nominally in religion, and 
speaking the Tagal or the Visayan language. 
Discovered by Magellan in 1521, who was killed on 
the island of Mactan, they were annexed by Spain 
in 1569, and held till 1898, when they fell t® the 
Americans. The capital is Manilla, on the W. coast 
of Luzon; Laoag, San Miguel, and Banang are 
among the largest towns. 

AMBROSE, minor poet, born in Leicester, 
of good family ; friend of Addison agi Steele, and 
a Whig in politics; held several lucrative posts, 
chiefly in Ireland; wrote pastorals in vigorous and 
elegant verse, and also some short sentimental 
verses for children, which earned for him from 
Henry Carey the nickname of “ Namby*Pamby ” 
(1675-1749). 


PHILIPS, JOHN, litgérateuré born in Oxfordshire, 


author of “The Splendid Shilling,” an admirable 
burlesque in imitation of Milton, and a poem, 
* Cider,”’ an imitation, of Virgil (1676-1709), 


PHILIPS, KATHERINE, poctess, born in London; 


was the daughter of a London merchant and the 
wife of a Welsh squire, a highly sentimental but 
worthy woman; the Society of Friendship, in which 
the members bore fancy names—hers, which also 
served her for a nom de plume, was Orinda—had 


or a 
3) views of things. bins 
ES, a people, for long of uncertain origin, 
generally believed to have been originally 
emigrants from Crete, who settled in the plain, 
some 40 m. long by 15 broad, extending along 
the coast of Palestine from Joppa on the N. to the 
desert on the S., and whose chief cities were Ashdod, 
Ekron, Gaza, Gath; they were a 
trading and tural people, were again and 
again a thom the side of the Israelites, but 
gradually tamed into submission, so as to be 
virtually extinct in the days of Christ; their chief 


god Dagon (q.v.). ; 
. , painter, born in Aberdeen; his 
early pictures 


but now 


illustrate Scottish subjects, his latest 
and best illustrate life in Spain, whither he had 
gone in 1851 for his health (1817-1867). 

» poet, born in Somerton, near 
Oxford ; spent some years on the stage, then devoted 
himself to literature, producing the poetical dramas 
“ Paolo and Francesca,” “* Herod,” and “* Ulysses ”’ 
among others; also published ‘“‘ Marpessa” and 
other volumes of verse (1868-1915). 

; slavery abolitionist and 
emancipationist generally, born in Boston, U.S., 
and bred to the bar; was Garrison’s aide-de-camp 
in the cause, and chief after his death (1811-1884). 

PHILO JUDZUS (i.e. Philo the Jew), philosopher of 
the ist century, born in Alexandria; studied the 
Greek philosophy, and found in it, particularly in 
the teaching of Plato, the rationalist explanation 
of the religion of Moses, which he regarded as the 
revelation to which philosophy was but the key; 
he was a man of great learning and great influence 
among his people, and was in his old age one of 
an embassy sent by the Jews of Alexandria in A.D. 40 
to Rome to protest against the imperial edict 

; requiring the payment of divine honours to the 

emperor; he identified the Logos of the Platonists 
with the Word in the New Testament. 

PHILOCTETES, a famous archer, who had been the 

- friend and armour-bearer of Hercules, who in- 
structed him in the use of the bow, and also be- 
queathed his bow with the poisoned arrows to him 

after his death; he accompanied the Greeks to the 

siege of Troy, but one of the arrows fell on his foot, 
causing a wound the stench of which was intolerable, 

ee so that he was left behind at Lemnos, where he 

; remained in misery 10 years, till an oracle declared 

that Troy could not be taken without the arrows 
of Hercules; he was accordingly sent for, and 
being healed of his wound by A‘sculapius, assisted 
at the capture of the city. 

PHILOMELA, daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, 
and sister of Procne; she was the victim of an 
outrage committed by her brother-in-law Tereus, 
who cut out her tongue to prevent her exposing 
him, and kept her in close confinement; here she 
foufld means of communicating with her sister, 
when the two, to avenge the wrong, made away 
with Itys, Tereus’ son, and served him up to his 
father at a banquet; the fury of Tereus on the 
discovery knew no bounds, but they escaped his 
vengeance, @hilomela by being changed into a 
nightingale and Procne into a swallow. 

PHILOPGEMON, the head of the Achzean League, 
born in Megalopolis, and the last of the Greek 
heroes ;, fought hard to achieve the independence 
of Greece, but having to struggle against heavy 
odds, was overpowered; rose from a sick-bed to 
suppress a revolt, wa@ taken #risoner, thrown into 
a dungeon, and forced to drink poison (252-182 B.c.). 

PHILOSOPHE, name for a philosopher of the school 
of 18th-century enlightenmet, represented by the 
Encyclopedists (q¢.v.) of France; the class have been 
characterised by the delight they took in outraging 
the religious sentiment. 

HER’S STONE was, with the Elixir of 
Life, the object of the search of the medieval 
alchemists. Their theory regarded gold as the most 
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lie cannot be believed”; and second, tha 
spiritual supersensual matters no belief is possible,” 
France’s boast being that ‘‘she had destroyed religion 
by extinguishing the abomination ” (l’Infame). 
PHILOKENU, . a Greek poet who lived at the court 
of Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse; con- 
demned to prison for refusing to praise some verses 
of the tyrant, he was led forth to criticise others, 
but returned th®m as worse, begging the officers 
who handed them to him lead him back; when 
the tyrant was told, he laughed and released him. 
PHILPOTTS, HENRY, bishop of Exeter, born in 
Bridgwater, a keen Tory and uncompromising High- 
Churchman, the chief actor in the celebrated 
Gorham case (q¢.v.), and noted for his obstinate 
opposition to political reform as the opening of the 
floodgates of democracy, whic he dreaded would 
on gi everything that was dear to him (1778- 


PHILTRE, the name given to certain concoctions of 
herbs, often deleterious and poisonous, supposed 
to secure for the person administering it the love of 
the person to whom it was administered; these 
love potions were popular in the declining days of 
Greece and Rome, throughout medieval Europe, 
and continue to be compounded to this day in the 
superstitious East. 

PHIZ, the pseudonym of Hablot K. Browne, the 
illustrator of the first edition of the ‘* Pickwick 
Papers ” of Dickens. 

PHLEGETHON, in the Greek mythology a river in 
the lower world which flowed in torrents of fire 
athwart it, and which scorched up everything near it. 

PHLOGISTON, a name given by the old chemists to 
an imaginary principle of fire, latent in bodies, 
which escaped during combustion. The theory was 
finally abandoned when it was found that elements 
gained in weight on burning. 

PHOCAS, a common soldier who raised himself by the 
aid of a faction to the throne of the East, and for 
twenty years defied attempts to dethrone him, but 
being deserted by his party was taken, subjected 
to torture, and beheaded in 610. ‘“ His reign,” 

* says Gibbon, “ afflicted Europe with ignominious 
peace, and Asia with desolating war.’’ 

PHOCION, a distinguished Athenian general and 

@ statesman, a disciple of Plato and Xenocrates; 
was wise in council as well as brave in war; he was 
opposed to the democracy of Athens, led on by 
Demosthenes in the frantic ambition of coping 
with Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander, and 
pleaded for a pacific arrangement with them; but 
having opposed war with Antipater,®the successor 
of the latter, he was accused of treason, and con- 
demned to drink hemlock; the Athenians after- 
wards repented of the crime, raised a bronze statue 
to his memory, and condemned his accuser to death. 

PHOCIS, a province of ancient Greece, W. of Bootia 
and N. of the Gulf of Corinth; was traversed by 
the mountain range of Parnassus, and contained 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi; allied to Athens in 
the Peloponnesian War, the Phocians were crushed 
in the “Sacred War” after ten years’ fighting by 
Philip of Macedon, 346 B®. 

PHCBUS (i.e. the radiant one), an epithet originally 
applied to Apollo for his beauty, and eventually to 
him as the sun-god. 

PHENICIA, a country on the E. shore of the Levant 
stretching inland to Mount Lebanon, at first 
extending only 20 m. N. of Palestine, but later 
embracing 200 m. of coast, with the towns of Tyre 
Zarephath, Sidon, Gebal, and Arvad. The country 
comprised well-wooded hills and fertile plains, wag 
rich in natural resources, richer still in a peopte 
of remarkable industry and enterprise. Of Semitic 
stock, they emerge from history with Sidon as 
ruling city about 1500 B.c., and reach their zenith 


under Tyre 1200-7 thereafter tga Be 

ultimately merging ins Roman Empire. 
their prosperity their manufactures, purple dye, 
glass ware, and metal implements were in demand 
everywhere; they were the ers of the world, 
their nautical skill and geographical position making 
their markets the centres of exchange between East 
and West; their ships sailud every sea, and carried 
the merchandise of every country, and their 
colonists settled all over the Mediterranean, Avgean, 
and Euxine, and even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
in Africa, in Britain, and the countries on the Baltic. 
Her greatest colony was Carthage, the founding of 
which (823 B.c.) sapped the strength of the mother- 
country, and which afterwards usurped her’ place, 
and contended with Rome for the mastery of the 
world. But Pheenicia’s greatest gift to civilisation 
was the alphabet, which she herself may have 
developed from Egyptian hieroglyphics, and which, 
with its great merit of simplicity, has, slightly 
altered, at length superseded among civilised nations 
every other system. 

PHOENIX, a bird which was fabled at the end of 
certain cycles of time to immolate itself in flames, 
and rise renewed in youth from the ashes. It has 
become the appropriate symbol of the death-birth 
that ever introdu;es a new era in the history of 
the world. 

PHCGNIX PARK, a magnificent public park of 2000 
acres in Dublin; is much used for military reviews; 
it was rendered notorious in 1882 through the 
murder by the “ Invincibles”’ of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, who had just been appointed Irish 
Secretary, and his subordinate, Thomas Burke. 

PHONOGRAPH, an tmstrument which was invented by 
Edison (q¢.v.) in 1877 for recording and reproducing 
articulate sounds of the voice in speech or song, and 
to which the name of phonogram was given. 

PHOSGENE, or carbonyl chloride, a poisonous gas 
produced from chlorine and carbon monoxide; it 
is formed when chloroform is exposed to air and 
sunlight; to prevent this a smal] amount of alcohol 
is frequently added to chloroform; phosgene was 
used as an asphyxiating gas in the Great War. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE, the phenomenon that certain 
substances after exposure to light continue to emit 
light when placed in the dark; luminous paint is 
composed of the sulphides of calcium and barium, 
which are phosphorescent substances. 

PHOSPHORUS, an element first obtained from urine 
by Brand of Hamburg in 1668; exists in the 
allotropic forms: white, a waxy, poisonous sub- 
stance which takes fire in the air and is luminous; 


and red, which is not luminous and does not take fire~ 


so easily ; phosphorus is used for matches; in the 
case of safety matches red phosphorus enters into 
the composition of the preparation on the side of 
the box; phosphorus is obtained from the phos- 
phates found as minerals and in the ash of burnt 


bone. 

PHOTIUS, patriarch of Constantinople; was the 
great promoter of the schism on the question of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, between the 
Eastern and the Western divisions of the Church, 
denying as he did, and erasing from the creed, the 
filioque article (q¢.v.) ;_ d. 891. 

PHOTOELECTRIC EFFECT, the phenomenon that 
certain metals emit electrons when illuminated by 
ultra-violet light. 

PHOTOGRAVURE, a process of reproducing pictures 
from the negative of a photograph on a gelatine 
surface with the assistance of certain chemical 
preparations. 

PHOTOMETER, an instrument for comparing the 
luminosities of two sources of light. 

PHOTOSPHERE, name given to the luminous atmo- 
sphere enveloping the sun. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS, the building up of carbohydrates 
from carbon dioxide in plants in the presence of 
sunlight ; the chlorophyll in the green leaves is the 
active agent in the process. 

PHOTOTYPE, a block with impressions produced 
by photography from which engravings, Wc., can 
“be printed. : 

PHRENOLOGY, claims to be a science in which the 
relation of the functions of mind to the material 
of the brain substance is observed. It asserts 


t usually discredited, and held to be unsup- 
ported by physiology, anatomy, and pathology. 
It is held as strongly militating against its claims 
that it takes no account of the convolutions of the 
brain that lie on the base of the skull. Its originators 
ware Gall, Spurzheim, and Andrew and George 
mbe, 

PHRYGIA, a country originally extending over the 
western shores of Asia Minor, but afte con- 
fined to the western uplands, where are the sources 
of the Hermus, Mzeander, and Satigarius; was made 
up of barren hills, where sheep famous for their 
wool grazed, and fertile valleys, where the vine was 
cultivated ; marble was quarried in the hills, and 
gold was found; several great trade roatis from 
Ephesus crossed the country, among whose towns 
the names of Colosse and Laodicea are familiar ; 
the Phrygians were an Armenian people, with a 
mystic orgiastic religion, and were successively 
conquered by Assyrians, Lydians, and Persians, 
falling under Rome in 43 B.o. 

PHRYGIAN CAP, a cap worn by the Phrygians, and 
worn in modern times as the symbol of freedom. 


PHRYNE, a Greek courtesan, celebrated for her 
beauty; was the model to Praxiteles of his statue, 
of Venus, and was painted by Apelles as Aphrodite 
Anadyomene ; accused of profaning the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, she was brought before the judges, to 
whom she exposed her person, and was acquitted 
of the charge, to preserve to the artists the image 
of divine beauty thus recognised in her. 

PHTAH, a god of ancient Egypt, worshipped at 
Memphis; identified with Osiris and Socaris, and 
placed by the Egyptians at the head of the dynasty 
of the kings of Memphis. 

PHTHALIC ACID, a dibasic aromatic acid obtained 
from naphthalene and used in the dye industry for 
the production of artificial indigo. 

PHYLACTERIES, strips of vellum inscribed with 
certain texts of Scripture, enclosed in small cases 
of calf-skin, and attached to the forehead or the 
left arm; originally connected with acts of worship, 
they were eventually turned to superstitious uses, 
and employed sometimes as charms and sometimes 
by way of ostentatious display. 

PHYLOGENY, the branch of biology dealing with the 
study of the development of a group of organisms ; 
embryology throws much light upon this subject. 

PHYSIOCRATIC SCHOOL, a school of economists 
founded by Quesney, who regarded the cultivation 
of the land as the chief sources of natural well- 
being, and argued for legislation in behalf of it. 

PIACENZA, an old Italian city on the Po, 43 m. by 
rail SE. of Milan; has a cathedral, and among 
other churches the San Sisto, which contains the 
Sistine Madonna of Raphael, a theological seminary, 
and large library; it manufactures silks, cottons, 
and hats, and is a fortress of great strategical 
importance. 

PIA-MATER. a membrane which invests the~brain 
— the spinal cord; it is of a delicate vascular 
tissue. 

PIARISTS, a purely religious order devoted to the 
education of the poor, founded in 1599 by a Spanish 
priest, and confirmed in 1617 by Fay. V., and again 
in 1621 by Gregory XV. 

PIAZZI, GIUSEPPE, Italian astronomer; discovered 
in 1801 a planet between Mars and Jupiter, which he 
named Ceres, the first of the planetoids to be 
recognised, as well as afterwards catalbgued the 
stars (1746-1826). 

PIBROCH, the classcof bagrpe music descriptive or 
commemorative of a battle, or other notable event. 

PICADOR, a man mounted on horseback armed with 
a spear to incite the ull in a bull-fight. 

PICARDY, a province in the N. of France, the capital” 
of which was Amiens ; it now forms the department 
of Somme, and part of Aisne and Pas-de-Calais. 

PICASSO, PABLO, Spanish artist and the founder of 
Cubism. Born in Malaga, he studied painting in 
Paris at the end of last century, being an orthodox 


a 
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MINI, the name of an illustrious family of 
science in Italy, of which A®neas Silvius (Pope 
Pius II.) was a member; also Octavio I., Duke of 
Amalfi, who distinguished himself, with Wallenstein, 
in the Thirty Years’ War at Litzen in 1632, at 
Nordlinger in 1634, and at Thionville in 1639; was 
one of the most celebrated soldiers who had command 
of the imperial troops (1599-1656). 

U, CHARLES, French general, born in 
Arbois, in Jura; served with distinguished success 
in the army of fhe Republic on the Rhine and in 
the Netherlands, but sold himself to the Bourbons, 
and being convicted of treason, was deported to 
Ca e, but escaped to England, where in course 
of timé he joined the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal 
against the First Consul, and, being betrayed, was 
imprisoned in the Temple, where one morning after 
he was found strangled (1761-1804). 

PICKERING, EDWARD , American astro- 
nomer, professor at Harvard; famous for his work 
on astrophysics, especially in connection with the 
analysis of star spectra (1846-1919). 

CKETING, the practice of placing men outside a 
factory where a strike is on in order to prevent 

A workers go on duty. Declared illegal in 1875, 
the 1906 es Disputes Act sanctioned it for 
purposes of “‘ peaceful persuasion.” 

PICKWICK, SAMUEL, the hero of Dickens’ “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” a character distinguished for his 
general goodness and his honest simplicity. 

PICO, one of the Azores, consisting of a single volcanic 
mountain, still in action; it produces excellent 


wine. 

PICO DELLA MIRAN’DOLA, a notable Italian 
champion of the scholastic dogma, who challenged 
all the learned of Europe to enter the lists with 
him and controvert any one of 900 theses which 
he undertook to defend, a challenge which no one, 
under ban of the Pope, dared accept; he was the 
last of the schoolmen, as well as a humanist in the 
bud, and was in his lifetime, with an astonishing 
a of destiny, named the Pheenix (q.v.) (1463- 


1494). 

PICQUART, GENERAL GEORGES, French military 
officer; was distinguished as a student at the 
military schools; served in Algiers; became a 
captain in 1880; was appointed to the War Office 
in 1885; served with distinction in Tonquin; 
became professor at the Military School; rejoined 
the War Office in 1893, and was made head of the 
Intelligence Department in 1896; moved by certain 
discoveries affecting Esterhazy, began to inquire 
into the Dreyfus case (q.v.), which led to his removal 
out of the way to Tunis; returned and exposed the 
proceedings against Dreyfus, with the result that a 
revision was demanded (1854-1914). 

PICRIC ACID, or trinitrophenol, a yellow crystalline 
substance obtained from phenol; the basis of many 
high explosives, e.g. lyddite; it has also some 
app#ication in the dye industry. 

CTON, SIR THOMAS, British general, born in 
Pembroke; served in the West Indies, and became 
governor of Trinidad, also in the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, and became governor of Flushing, and in the 
Peninsula arg at Waterloo, where he fell as he was 
leading his Men to the charge (1758-1815). 

CTS, a race of people now believed to be of Celtic 
origin, that from 296 to 844 inhabited the NE. of 
Caledonia from the Forth to the Pentland Firth 
and wer® divided into northern and southern by the 
Grampians, while the W. of the country, or Argyll, 
was occupied by the LAlriads, @ Scots from Ireland, 
who eventually gained the ascendancy over them, 
to their amalgamation into one nation. The 
derivation of their nameg although popularly 
assigned to the Roman pictus, painted (man), is 
more generally accepted as being from the Celtic 
peichta, fighter. 

PICTS’ HOUSES, the name popularly given to earth- 
houses (q.v.) in several parts of Scotland. 

CTURE- G, the earliest known method of 
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communication among mankind, and the source of 
ideographs and other symbols from which an 
alphabet was derived; ancient forms of picture- 
writing have been found in Japan, Easter d in 
the Pacific, and @entral America, as also in Brittany, 
Sweden, and other parts of Europe; that method 
in use among certain North American Indian tribes 
is an interesting mode®n survival. 

PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, the hero of an old German 
legend, had come to a German town and offered to 
clear it of the rats which infested it for a sum of 
money, but after executing his task was unrewarded, 
upon which he blew a blast on his magic pipe, the 
earn of which drew the children of the town into 
a cave, which he locked when they entered, thus 
shutting them up for ever. 

PIEDMONT, a district of Italy, formerly a princi- 
pality, ruled by the house of Savoy, surrounded by 
the Alps, the Apennines, and the river Ticino; 
occupies the W. end of the great fertile valley of 
the Po, a hilly region rich in vines and mulberries, 
and a mountainous tract, with forests and grazing 
land intersected by lovely valleys, which send 
streams down into the Po; the people are indus- 
trious; textile manufactures are extensive, and 
agriculture is skilful; Turin, the largest town, was 
the capital of Italy, 1859-18654 in the glens of the 
Cottian Alps the Vaudois or Waldenses, after much 
persecution, still dwell. 

PIERCE, FRANKLIN, the fourteenth President of the 
United States, born: n New Hampshire, was the 
life-long friend of Nathaniel Hawthorne; bred to 
the bar; served in the Mexican War, and was 
elected President in 1852; his,period of office was 
one of trouble; he supported the States’ rights 
doctrine, and served with the South in the Civil 
War (1804-1869). 

, a district in Macedonia E. of Olympus, 
inhabited by Thracians, and famous as the seat of 
the worship of the Muses and as their birthplace, 
giving rise to the phrase Pierian Spring, as the source 
of poetic inspiration. 

PIERIDES, the name given to the Muses, from their 
spring or fountain in Pieria (q.v.). 

PIERS PLOWMAN, VISION OF, a celebrated satirical 
poem of the 14th century ascribed to Robert 
Langland. 

PIETA (i.e. piety), the name given to a picture, the 
subject of which is the dead Christ in the embrace 
of His sorrowing mother, accompanied by sorrowing 
women and angels; that sculptured by Michael 
Angelo, in St. Peter’s at Rome, representing the 
Virgin at the foot of the cross, with the dead Christ 
in her lap. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, capital of Natal and seat of 
the provincial government, 73 m. by rail N. of 

# Durban; well situated on the Umgeni River, with 
fine streets and a fine climate. 

PIETISTS, the name given to a religious party that 
arose in Germany at the end of the 17th century, 
but without forming a separate sect; they laid 
more stress on religious feeling than dogmatic 
belief, and at length, as all who ground religion on 
mere feeling are apt to do, distinguished themselves 
more by a weak sentimentality than by a sturdy 
living faith. 

PIETRA DURA, a name given to the purest kind of 
Florentine mosaic work, consisting of hard stones 
characterised by brilliancy of colour. 

PIGEON (or PIDGIN) ENGLISH, a jargon used in 
commercial dealings with the Chinese, being a 
mixture of English, Portuguese, and Chinese. 

PIGWIGGIN, an elf in low with Queen Mab, who 
fights the jealous Oberon in furious combat. 

PILATE, PONTIUS, Roman procurator of Judea and 
Samaria in the days of Christ, from A.D. 26 to 36: 
persuaded of the innocence of Christ when arraigned 
before his tribunal, would fain have saved Him, 
but yielded to the clamour of His enemies, who 
crucified Him; he protested before they led Him 
away by washing his hands in their presence to 
signify that he was guiltless of His blood. 

PILATUS, MOUNT, an isolated mountain, height 
6996 ft., at the W. end of Lake Lucerne, opposite 
the Rigi; is ascended by a mountain railway, and 
has hotels on two peaks. A lake below the summit 


PILCOMAYO 


is said to be the last receptacle of the body of 
Pontius Pilate, hence the adoption of the name. 

PILCOMAYO, a tributary of the Rio Paraguay, in 

America, which it joins after a course of 
1700‘miles from its source in the Bolivian Andes. 

PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE, a rising in the northern 
counties of England in 1536 against the policy of 
Cromwell, Henry VIII.’s Chancellor, in regard to 
the temporalities of the Church, which, though 
concessions were made to it that led to its dispersion, 
broke out afresh with renewed violence, and had to 
be ruthlessly suppressed. It was led chiefly by 
Robert Aske. 

PILGRIM FATHERS, the name given to the Pnritans, 
some 100 in all, who sailed from Plymouth in the 
Mayflower in 1620 and settled in Massachusetts to 
escape religious persecution. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, THE, John Bunyan’s descrip- 
tive allegory of the progress of # Christian through 
life, written in Bedford gaol and published in 1678. 

PILLAR-SAINTS, a cl of recluses, called Stylites, 
who, in early Christian times, retired from the 
world to the Syrian Desert, and, perched on pillars, 
used to spend days and nights in fasting and praying, 
in the frantic belief that by mortification of their 
bodies they would ensure the salvation of their 
souls; their founcer was Simon, surnamed Stylites; 
the practice, which was never allowed in the West, 
continued down to the 12th century. 

OF HERCULES. See HERCULES, PILLARS 


PILLORY, an obsolete instrument of punishment for 
centuries in use all over Europe, consisted of a 
platform, an upright pole, and at a convenient 
height cross-boards with holes, in which the culprit’s 
neck and wrists were placed and fastened ; so fixed, 
he was exposed in some public place to the insults 
and noxious missiles of the mob. Formerly in 
England the penalty of forgery, perjury, &c., it 
became after the Commonwealth a favourite punish- 
ment for seditious libellers. It was last inflicted in 
London in 1830, and was abolished by law in 1837. 

PILOTY, KARL VON, a modern German painter of 
the Munich school, and professor of Painting at the 
Munich Academy; did portraits, but his master- 
pieces are on historical subjects, such as ‘* Nero 
Among the Ruins of Rome,” ‘‘ Galileo in Prison,” 
“The Death of Cesar,” &c.; he was no less 
eminent as a teacher of art than as an artist (1826- 
1886). 

PILSEN, a town in Czechoslovakia, 67 m. SW. of 
Prague; has numerous industries, and rich coal 
and iron mines, and produces an excellent beer, 
which it exports in large quantities. It was an‘ 
important place during the Thirty Years’ War. 

PILSUDSKI, JOSEPH, Polish general and politician. 
Born in Vilna, he took early to the military life, 
organised an army in Poland early this century, and 
in the Great War led one in support of the Central 
Powers. When Poland became an independent 
country in 1918 he was a prominent politician, and 
led an unsuccessful attack on Russia in 1920, after 
which he réSigned all his posts; in 1926 he took up 
politics again and became virtual dictator of Poland 
(1868-— ). 

PILTDOWN MAN, or Eoanthropus Dawsoni, remains 
of which were found in 1912 at Piltdown in Sussex 
by Charles Dawson, is generally considered as a 
species of sub-man who lived in the Second or 
Third Interglacial Period (i.e. some 800,000 years 
ago). The remains included the walls of the skull, 
a tooth, and part of the lower jaw, it is definitely 
earlier than the remains of paleolithic age. 

PINDAR, the greatest lyfic poet of Greece, and for 
virgin purity of imagination ranked by Ruskin 
with Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Scott; born near 
Thebes, in Boeotia, of a noble and also musical 
family, and began his musical education by practice 
on the flute, while he was assisted in his art by the 
example of his countrywoman Corinna, who com- 
peted with and defeated him more than once at 
the public festivals; he was a welcome visitor at 
the courts of all the Greek princes of the period, 

Yand not the less honoured that he condescended 
to no flattery and attuned his lyre to no sentiment 
but what would find an echo in every noble heart ; 
he excelled in every department of lyric poetry, 
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house of Pindar (522-442 B.0.). 
PINDAR, PETER. 
PIND. 


under the governor-generalship of Hastings were 
driven to bay and crushed in 1817. 

PINDUS, MOUNT, is the range of mountains rising 
between Thessaly and Epirus, which forms the 
watershed of the country. 

PINEAL GLAND, a small cone-shaped body of yellowish 
matter in the brain, the size of a pea, and, situated 
in the front of the cerebellum, notable as con- 
sidered by Descartes to be the seat of the soul, 
but is now surmised to be a rudimentary remnant 
of some organ, of vision it would seem, now extinct. 
I O, MARCHESE DE, Italian aviator. In 1925 
he flew an aeroplane from Rome to Melbourne and 
back via Tokio, and in 1927 from Europe to Brazil ; 
he was made chief of the Italian aeronautical 
genera] staff in 1928. 

, PHILIPPE, a French physician, distinguished 
for the reformation he effected, sgainst no smal! 
opposition, in the treatment of the insane, leading 

the abandonment everywhere of the cruel, 
inhuman methods till then in vogue (1745-1826). 

PINERO, SIR ARTHUR WING, dramatist, born in 
London; bred to law, took to the stage and the 
writing of plays, of which the best-known are “‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” ‘‘ His House in Order,” 
and “‘ Trelawney of the Wells” (1855- D. 

PINEROLO, a town 23 m. SW. of Turin, now a fortress 
in an important military position, in which the 
*“* Man with the Iron Mask ”’ was imprisoned. 

PINKERTON, JOHN, a Scottish antiquary and 
historian, born in Edinburgh; was an original in 
his way, went to London, and attracted the notice 
of Horace Walpole and Gibbon; died in Paris, poor 
and neglected (1758-1826). 

PINKIE, a Scottish battlefield, near Musselburgh, 
Midlothian, where the Protector Somerset, in his 
expedition to secure the hand of Mary Stuart for 
IEidward VI., defeated and slaughtered a Scottish 
army, 1547. 

PINKING, or knocking, a detonation taking place in 
a petrol engine if the explosive mixture is com- 
pressed too much before ignition; a small amount 
of tetra-ethyl lead in the spirit is found to prevent 
it; other fuels, such as alcohol and benzol do not 
produce knocking. 

PINTO, MENDEZ, a Portuguese traveller; wrote in 
his ‘* Peregriniacam ” an account of his marvellous 
adventures in Arabia, Persia, China, and Japan, 
extending over a period of 21 years (1527-1548), 
of which, amid much exaggeration, the general 
veracity is admitted (1510-1583). 

PINTURICCHIO, Italian painter whose real name was 
Bernardo di Betto, born in Perugia; was askistant 
to Perugino (¢.v.) when at work in the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome, did frescoes and panel paintings, one of the 
** Christ bearing the Cross ”’ (1454-1513). 

PINZON, the name of two brothers, companions of 
Christopher. Columbus, one of wom, Vincente 
Yanez, discovered Brazil in 1500. 

PIOZZI, HESTER, a female friend of Johnson under 
the name of Mrs. Thrale, after her first husband, a 
brewer in Southwark, whose home for her sake was 
the rendezvous of all the literary celebrities of the 
period; married afterwards, to Johnson's disgust, 
Piozzi, an Italianémusic-n&ster, lived with him at 
Florence, and returned at his death to Clifton, 
where she died; left ‘‘ Anecdotes of Johnson ”’ and 
‘* Letters ’’: was awthoress of ‘“‘ The Three Warn- 
ings ’’ (1741-1821). 

PIPE OF PEACE, or Calumet, a pipe offered by an 
American Indian to one with whom he wishes to be 
on good terms. 

PIRAUS, the port of Athens 5 m. SW. of the city, 
planned by Themistocles, built in the time of 
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damiz aa BS gave rise to the famous fight between 

the Centaurs and the Lapithz, in which Theseus 
isted, and the former were defeated; on the 

death of Hippodamia, Pirithous ran off with Perse- 

— and Theseus with Helen, for which both had 
answer in the lower world before Pluto; Hercules 

delivered the latter, but Pluto would not release 
the former. 
RKE ABOTH (i.e. sayings of the Fathers), the name 
given toa collection of aphorisms in the manner 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach by 60 doctors learned in 
the Jewish law, representative of their teaching, and 
giving the gist of it; they inculcate the importance 
of familiarity with the words of the Law. 

TRNA, a town in Saxony, on the Elbe, 11 m. SE. of 

en ; has sandstone quarries in the neighbour- 

PISA, on the Arno, 49 m. by rail W. of Florence, is one 

of the oldest cities in Italy; formerly a port, the 
river has built up the land at its mouth so that the 
fea is now 4 m. off, and the ancient trade of Pisa 

has been transferred to Leghorn. There are a 

magnificent cathedral, rich in art treasures, a 

peculiar campanile of white marble which deviates 

14 ft. from the perpendicular, known as the Leaning 

Tower of Pisa, several old and beautiful churches, 

a university, school of art, and library. Silks and 

Tibbons are woven, and coral ornaments cut. In 

the llth century Pisa was at the zenith of its 

prosperity as a republic, with a great mercantile 
fleet, and commercial relations with all the world. 

Its Ghibelline sympathies involved it in terrible 

struggles, in which it gradually sank till its fortunes 

were merged in those of Tuscany about 1550. The 
council of Pisa, 1409, held to determine the long- 
standing rival claims of Gregory XII. and Benedict 

XII. to the Papal chair, ended by adding a third 

claimant, Alexander V. Pisa was one of the twelve 

cities of ancient Etruria. 

PISANO, NICOLA, Italian sculptor and architect of 
Pisa ; his most famous works are the pulpit in the 
Baptistery at Pisa, and that for the Duomo at 
Siena, the last being the fountain in the piazza of 
Perugia (1206-1278). 

PISCES, the twelfth sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
enters on February 20. 

PISGAH, a mountain range E. of the Lower Jordan, 
one of the summits of which is Mount Nebo, from 
which Moses beheld the Promised Land, and where 
he died and was buried. 

PISHIN, a district of South Afghanistan, N. of Quetta, 
occupied by the British since 1878 as strategically 
of importance. 

IA, a division of ancient Asia Minor, N. of 
Pam:ghilia, and traversed by the Taurus chain. 

PISISTRATUS, tyrant of Athens, was a friend and 
relative of Solon; an able but an ambitious man; 
being in great favour with the citizens, presented 
himself one day in the Agora, and displaying some 
wounds he had received in their defence, per- 
suaded them give him a bodyguard of 50 men, 
which grew into a larger force, by means of which 
in 560 B.c. he took possession of the citadel and 
seized the sovereign power, from which he was 
shortly a#er driven forth; after six years he was 
brought back, but compelled to retire a second 
time; after 10 years Ige returrgd and made good 
his ascendancy, reigning therediter peacefully for 
14 years, and leaving his power in the hands of his 
sons Hippias and Hipparchus,; he was a good and 
wise ruler, and encouraged th? liberal arts, and it is 
to him we owe the first written collection or complete 
edition of the poems of Homer (600-527 B.o.). 

CAMILLE, French artist. Born in the 
West Indies, he went to Paris when 25 and studied 
under Corot; much of his early work was destroyed 
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waggering bully and follower 


PISTOL, ANCIENT, a 
of Falstaff in the e oe Wives of Windsor” and 


% Henry IV. and V.” 
an obsolete gold coin of Europe, originally 
“of Spain, worth about 16s. 2d. 


PIT ‘AKA’ (lit. a basket), the name given to the sacred 


books of the Buddhists, and constituting collectively 
the Buddhistic code. See TRIPITAKA. 


PITAVAl, FRANCOIS GAYOT DE, a French advocate, 


compiler of a famous collection of causes célébres 


ISLAND, a small volcanic island 2} m. 
long and 1 broads in the Pacific, 5000 m, E. of 
Brisbane, where, in 1790, nine men of H.M.S 
Bounty who had mutinied lartled with six Tahitians 
and a dozen Tahitian women; from these have 
sprung an interesting community of islanders, 
virtuous, upright, and contented, of Christian faith, 
who sent a colony to Norfolk Island. 

AIRNE, ARCHIBALD, Scottish physician and 
satirist, born in Edinburgh; stujied theology and 
law, and afterwards, at Paris, medicine ; he practised 
in Edinburgh, and became professor at Leyden; 
returning, he acquired great fame in his native 
city ; in medicine he published a treatise on Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood; being an 
Episcopalian and Jacobite, he wrote severe satires 
on all things Presbyterian, e.g. ‘‘ Babel, or the 
Assembly, a Poem,” 1692 (1652-713). 


PITHOM, a town of Rameses, one of the treasure- 


cities built for Pharaoh by the children of Israel 
in Lower Egypt, now, as discovered by M. Naville 
in 1883, reduced to a small village between Ismailia 
and Tel-el-Kebir. 
inventor of the shorthand 
system which bears his name, born in Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire; his first publication was ‘‘ Stenographic 
Sound-Hand ” in 1837, and in 1842 he started the 
Phonetic Journal, and lectured extensively as well 
rte published in connection with his system (1813- 
PITHIS (i.e. Fathers), in the Hindu mythology an 
order of divine beings, and equal to the greatest of 
the gods, who, by their sacrifice, delivered the world 
from chaos, gave birth to the sun and kindled the 
stars, and in whose company the dead, who have 
like them lived self- -sacrificingly, enter when they 
slay aside mortality. See Rev. vii. 14, 
PITSCOTTIE, ROBERT LINDSAY OF, proprietor in 
the 16th century of the Fifeshire estate the name of 
-— he bore; was the author of ‘‘ The Chronicles 
f Scotland,’’ to which Sir Walter Scott owed so 
much; his work is quaint, graphic, and, on the 
whole, trustworthy. 
PITT, WILLIAM. See CHATHAM, EARL OF. 
PITT, WILLIAM, English statesman, second son of 
Lord Chatham, born near Bromley, K@t, grew up 
a delicate child in a highly-charged political atmo- 
sphere, and studied with such diligence under the 
direction of his father and a tutor that he entered 
Cambridge at 14; called to the bar in 1780, he 
speedily threw himself into politics, and contested 
Cambridge University in the election of 1781; 
though defeated, he took his seat for the pocket 
burgh of Appleby, joined the Shelburne Tories in 
opposition to North’s ministry, and was soon a 
leader in the House at the age of 21; he supported, 
but refused to join, the Rockingham Ministry of 
1782, contracted his long friendship with Dundas, 
afterwards Viscount Melville, and became an 
advocate of parliamentary reform; his first office 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord 
Shelburne; his reputation steadily rose, but on 
Shelburne’s resignation he refused the Premiership, 
and went into opposition against the Portland, Fox, 
and North coalition; that minority being defeated 
(1783) on their Indian policy by the direct and 
unconstitutional interference of the King, he 
courageously formed a government with a majority 
of 100 against him at the age of 24; refusing to 
yield to adverse votes, he gradually won over the 
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House and the country, and the dissolution of 1784 
gave a majority of 120 in his favour, and put him in 
oftice, one of land’s strongest isters; during 
his long istration, broken only for one month 
in 20 years, he greatly raised the importance of the 
Commons, stamped out dirett corruption in the 
House, and abolished many sinecures; he revised 
taxation, improved thevcollection of revenue and 
the issue of loans, and set the finances in a flourish- 
ing condition; he reorganised the government of 
India, and aimed strenuously to keep England at 
peace; but his abandonment of parliamentary 
reform and the abolition of the slave-trade sug- 
gest_ that he loved power rather than principles ; 
his Poor-Law schemes and Sinking Fund‘were un- 
sound; he failed to appreciate the problems pre- 
sented by the growth of the factory system, or to 
manage Ireland with any success; on the outbreak 
of the French Revolution heJailed to understand 
its significance, did not anticipate a long war, and 
made bad preparations and bad schemes; his 
vacillation in Irish policy induced the rebellion of 
1798; by corrupt measures he carried the legis- 
lative union of 1801, but the King refused to allow 
the Catholic emancipation he promised as a con- 
dition; Viscount Melville was driven from the 
Admiralty on ¢ charge of malversation, his own 
health broke down, and the victory of Trafalgar 
scarcely served to pyehten his closing days; given 
to deep drinking; and culpably careless of his private 
moneys, he yet lived a pure, simple, amiable life ; 
with an overcharged dignity, he was yet an attractive 
man and a warm friend; England has had few 
statesmen equal to him in the handling of financial 
and commerciar problems, and few orators more 
fluent and persuasive than the great peace minister 
(1759-1806). 

PITT DIAMOND, a diamond brought from Golconda 
by the grandfather of the elder Pitt, who sold it 
to the king of France; it figured at length in the 
hilt of the State sword of Napoleon, and was carried 
off by the Prussians at Waterloo. 

PITTACUS, one of the seven sages of Greece, born 
in Mitylene, in Lesbos, in the 7th century B.c.; 
celebrated as a warrior, a statesman, a philosopher, 
and a poet; expelled the tyrants from Mitylene, 
and held the supreme power for 10 years after by 
popular vote, but resigned on the establishment 
of social order; two proverbs are connected with his 
oi : ‘It is difficult to be good,” ‘‘ Know the fit 
ime 


PITTSBURG, second city of Pennsylvania, is 350 m. 
by rail W. of Philadelphia, where the junction of 
the Alleghany and the Monongahela Rivers forms 
the Ohio; the city extends for 10 miles along the 
rivers’ banks, and climbs up the surrounding hills ; 
there are handsome public buildings and churches, 
efficient schools, a Roman Catholic college, and a 
Carnegie library; domestic lighting and heating 
and much manufacture are done by natural gas, 
which issues at high pressure from shallow borings 
in isolated districts 20 m. from the city; standing 
in the céatre of an extraordinary coal-fleld—the 
edges of the horizontal seams protrude on the 
hillsides—it is the largest coal-market in the States; 
manufactures include all iron goods, steel and 
copper, glassware, and earthenware; its position 


at the eastern limit of the Mississippi basin, its 
facilities of transport by river and rail—six trunk 
railroads meet here—give it enormous trade ad- 


vantages; its transcontinental business is second 
in volume only to Chicago; in early times the 
British colonists had many struggles with the 
French for this vantage point; a fort built by 
the British Government in 1759, and called after 
the elder Pitt, was the nucleus of the city. 
PITYRIASIS, a skin eruption attended with bran-like 
desquamation, 

PIUS, the name of eleven Popes, of whom eight call 
for particular mention: P. IL, Pope from 1458 to 
1464, was of the family of the Piccolomini, and is 
known to history as Atneas Sylvius, under which 
name he did good diplomatic work in Britain and 
. Germany; as Pope he succeeded Callistus III.; he 
was a wily potentate, and is distinguished for 
organising a crusade against the Turks as well as 
his scholarship; the works which survive him are 
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of a historical character, and his letters are of 
great value. P. IV., from 1559 to 1563, was of 
humble birth; d his popehood the delibera- 
tions of the Council of Trent were brought to a 
close, and the Tridentine Creed was named after 
him. P. V., Pope 1566 to 1572, also of humble 
birth, was severe in his civil and ecclesiastical 
capacity, both in his internal administration and 
foreign relationships, and thought to browbeat the 
world back into the bosom of er Church — 
issued a bull releasing Queen Elizabeth’s subjects 
from their allegiance; but the great event of his 
reign, and to which he contributed, was the naval — 
victory over the Turks at Lepanto in 1571. P. VL, 
Pope from 1775 to 1799; the commencement of 
his popehood was signalised by beneficent measures — 
for the benefit of the Roman city, but he was soon > 
in trouble in consequence of encroachments on 
Church privileges in Austria and the confiscation — 
of all Church property in France, which, ended, on 
his resisting to still further outrages, in his capture 
by the French under Bonaparte and his expatriation 
from Rome. P. VII., Pope from 1800 to 1823, 
concluded a concordat with France, crowned 
Napoleon emperor at Paris, who thereafter annexed 
the papal territories to the French empire, which 
were in part restored to Rome only after Napoleon’s 
fall. P. IX%., or Pio Nono, from 1846 to 1878, was 
a ‘reforming ’’ Pope, and by his concessions awoke 
in 1848 a spirit of revolution, under the force of 
which he was compelled to fiee from Rome,,to 
return again under the protection of French bayonets 
against his own subjects, to devote himself to 
purely ecclesiastical affairs; in 1854 he promul- 
gated the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
and in 1869 the Infallibility of the Pope; upon 
the outbreak of the Franco-German War in 1871 
the French troops were withdrawn and Victor 
Emmanuel’s troops entered the city; Pius retired 
into the Vatican, where he lived in seclusion till his 
death. P. X., from 1903 to 1914. P. XL, born 
near Milan, became Pope in 1922, and in 1929 
signed the Lateran Treaty (q.v.), under which the 
temporal power of the Papacy was restored, 
oe over the Vatican City being recognised 
864-— 


PIX, the name of a little chest in which the consecrated 


not is kept in the Roman Catholic Church. See 


PIXIES, Devonshire Robin Goodfellows, said to be 


the spirits of infants who died unbaptised. 


PIZARRO, FRANCISCO, the conqueror of Peru, born 


in Truxillo, in Spain, the son of a soldier of distine- 
tion: received no education, but was of an ad- 
venturous spirit, and entered the army; embarked 
with other adventurers to America, and, having 
distinguished himself in Panama, set out by way 
of the Pacific on a voyage of discovery with another 
soldier named Almagro; landed on the island of 
Gallo, on the coast of Peru, and afterwards returned 
with his conypanion to Spain for authority to 
conquer the country ; when in 1529 he obtained the 
royal sanction he set sail from Spain with three 
ships in 1531, and on his arrival at Peru found @ 
civil war raging between the two sons of the emperor, 
who had just died; Pizarro saw his oppofcunity; 
approached Atahualpa, the victorious one, now 
the reigning Inca, with overtures of peace, and 
was admitted into the interior of the country; 
invited him to a banquet, had him imprisoned, and 
commenced a wholesale butchery,wf his subjects, 
upon which he forced Atahualpa to disclose his 
treasures, and then put him perfidiously to death; 
his power, by virtue of the mere terror he inspired, 
was now established, and he might have continu 
to maintain it, but a contest having ari8en between 
him and his old comrade Almagro, whom after 
defeating he putwto death, the sons and friends of 
the latter rose against him, seized him in his palace 
at Lima, and assassinated him (1478-1541). 


PLAGUE, THE, a wry malignant kind of highly” 


contagious fever, marked by swellings of the lym- 
phatic glands. From the development of purple 
patches due to subcutaneous hemorrhages the 
Buropean epidemic of 1848-1350 was called the 
Black Death. A quarter of the European popula- 
tion perished on that occasion, Other visitations 


anaes i epidemic form 1836-1838 

HE the name given to the Girondists or 
derate party in the French National Convention, 
contrast with the Mountain (g.v.) or Jacobin 


PLANCE JAMES ROBINSON, antiquary and 
dramatist, born in London, of French descent; 

author of a number of burlesques; an authority 

on and es; he produced over 200 

pieces e, and ‘held office as Somerset 
Ler: the He ’ Court (1796-1880). 

PLANCK, MAX, German physicist, professor at 
Berlin; carried out many researches in connection 

: ific heats and radiation; his greatest 


work was the enunciation of the Quantum Theory. 
; . See ASTEROIDS. 
: bodies resembling the earth and of different 


sizes, which revolve in elliptical orbits round the 
sun, and at different distances, the chief of them 
eight in number, two of them, viz., Mercury and 
Venus, revolving in orbits interior to that of the 
earth, and five of them, viz., Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. ezterior, the whole with the 
erenangg (g.v.)eand comets constituting the solar 
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ON, name given to microscopic organisms 
inhabiting the seas, ¢.g. radiolarians, foraminifera, 
toms; the ooze found at the bottom of the 
oceans consists largely of the remains of these 

- animals and plants, e.g. globigerina ooze. 
_ PLANTAGENETS, the name attached to a dynasty of 
kings of England, who reigned from the extinction 
4 of the Norman line to the accession of the Tudor, 
. that is, from the beginning of Henry II.’s reign in 
“a 1154 to the end of Richard III.’s on Bosworth Field 
in 1458. The name was adopted by Geoffrey of 
Anjou, the husband of Matilda, the daughter of 
Henry I., whose badge was a sprig of broom (which 
the name denotes), and which he wore in his bonnet 
as descended from the Earl of Anjou, who was by 
way of penance scourged with twigs of it at 

Jerusalem. 

PLANTIN, CHRISTOPHE, a printer of Antwerp, born 
near Tours, in France; celebrated for the beauty 
and accuracy of the work that issued from his 
press, the most notable being the ‘* Antwerp 
Polyglot”’’; he had printing establishments in 
Leyden and Paris, as well as Antwerp, all these 
conducted by sons-in-law (1514-1589). 

PLASSEY, a great battlefield in Bengal, now swept 
away by changes in the course of the river, scarcely 
100 m. N. of Calcutta; was the scene of Clive’s 
victory in 1757 with 800 Europeans and 2200 
unreliable native troops over Suraj-ud-Dowlah, 
the ruler of Bengal, which laid that province at the 
feet of Britain and led to the foundation of the 
British Empire in India. 

ER OF PARIS, anhydrous sulphate of lime, 
wh sets to a hard paste when mixed with water. 

PLATZ@A, a city of ancient Greece, in western Beeotia, 
neighbour and ally of Athens, suffered greatly in 
the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. It was 
destroyed by the Persians 480 B.c., by the Pelopon- 
nesian forcrg 429 B.c., and again by the Thebans 
387 B.c. Philip of jms restored the exiles to 
their homes in 338 B 

PLATINUM, a heavy ‘tanted found in Russia, used for 
jewelle and for certain pieces of apparatus for 

ict purposes ; it is used as a catalyst for some 
reactions, e.g. the prqduction of sulphuric acid by 
the contact process. tL) 

PLATO, the great philosopher, born in Athens, of 
noble birth, the year Pericles died, and the second 
of the Peloponnesian War; at 20 became a disciple 
of Socrates, and passed eight years in his society ; 
at 30, after the death of Socrates, quitted Athens, 
and took up his abode at Megara; from Megara 
he travelled to Cyrene, Egypt, Magna Grecia, and 
Sicily, prolonging his stay in Magna Grecia, and 
studying under Pythagoras, whose philosophy was 


* Greek models; 


ana whaes ie zathered around him ape 0 ee 
and had Aristotle for one of his pupils, lecturing 


with undiminis¥ed mental power till he 
reached the advanced age of 80; of nig phil 

one can give no account here, or indeed anywhere, 

it was so unsectarian ; he wr by pre-eminence the 

world-thinker, and though he was never sancdod 

and left no son, he has all the thinking m 

schools of philosophy in the world as his Br 

his philosophy took up in its 
embrace both the ideal and the real, at once the 
sensible and the supersensible world (427-347 B.C.). 

PLATOFF, MATVEI IVANOVICH, COUNT, hetman of 
Cossacks, and Ru’sian commander in the Napoleonic 
wars; took part in the campaigns of 1805-1807, 
and scourged the French during their retreat from 
Moscow in 1812, and again after their defeat at 
Leipzig, 1813; he commanded at the victory of 
Altenburg, 1813, and for his services obtained the 
title of count (1751-1818). 

PLATONIC LOVE, love between persons of different 
sexes, in which as being love ef soul for soul no 
sexual passion intermingles; is so named agreeably 
to the doctrine of Plato, that a man finds his highest 
happiness when he falls in with another who is his 
soul’s counterpart or complement. 

PLATONIC YEAR, a period of 26,000 years, denoting 
the time of a complete revolution of the equinox. 
PLATT-DEUTSCH, or low Germay, a dialect spoken 
by the peasantry in North Germany from the 

Rhine to Pomerania, and derived from Old Saxon. 
PLATTE, the largest affluent of the Missouri, which 
a it at Plattsmouth after an easterly course of 
m. 
PLATTEN-SEE. See BALATON, LAKE. 
iy igs DUCK-BILLED. See ORNITHORHYN- 


PLAUEN, a town in Saxony, on the Elster, 78 m. S. 
of Leipzig, with extensive textile and other manu- 
factures. 

PLAUTUS, TITUS MACCIUS, a Latin comic poet, born 
in Umbria; came when young to Rome, as is 
evident from his mastery of the Latin language and 
his knowledge of Greek; began to write plays for 
the stage at 30, shortly before the outbreak of the 
second Punic War, and continued to do so for 40 
years; he wrote about 130 comedies, but only 20 
have survived, the plots mostly borrowed from 

they were much esteemed by his 
contemporaries, and have supplied material for 
dramatic treatment in modern times (254-184 B.o.). 

ZLAYFAIR, JOHN, Scottish mathematician, born in 
Benvie; bred for the Church, became professor 
first of Mathematics and then of Natural Philosophy 
at Edinburgh University ; wrote on geometry and 
geology, in the latter supported the Huttonian 
theory of the earth (1748-1819). 

PLEIADES (i.e. the sailing stars), M the Greek 
mythology seven sisters, daughters of Atlas, trans- 
formed into stars, six of them visible and one in- 
visible, and forming the group on the shoulders of 
Taurus in the zodiac; in the last week of May they 
rise and set with the sun till August, after which 
they follow the sun and are seen more or less at 
night till their conjunction with it again in May. 

PLEIADES, THE, the name given to the promoters 
of a movement in the middle of the 16th century 
that aimed at the reform of the French language 
and literature on classic@l models; it was led by 
a group of seven men, Ronsard, Du Bellay, Belleau, 
Baif, Daurat, Jodelle, and Pontus de Tyard. The 
name ‘“ Pleiad’’ was originally applied to seven 
contemporary poets in ancient Greece, and afterwards 
to seven learned men in the time of Charlemagne. 

PLEISTOCENE, or glacial deposits, are the most 
recent of the geological strata except for alluvium, 
etc., laid down in historic times; the deposits are 
chiefly clay or sand containing "stones of various 
ages, and were laid down where the glaciers heal 
dropped the material they had worn away. 

PLENIST, name given to one who holds the doctrine 
that all space is filled with matter. 


PLESIOSAURUS 


PLESIOSAURUS, an extinct marine animal with a 
anal small head and a long neck, abundant in mesozoic 

es, 

PLEURA, the serous membrane that lines the interior 
of the thorax and invests the luegs. 

PLEURA-PNEUMONIA, an inflammation of the 
lungs and pleura, pleurisy being the inflammation 
of the pleura alone. u 

PLEVNA, a fortified town in Bulgaria, in which Osman 
Pasha entrenched himself in 1877, and where he 
was compelled to capitulate and surrender to the 
Russians with his force of 42,000 men. 

PLIMSOLL, SAMUEL, “the sailor’s friend,’’ born 
in Bristol; after experience in a Sheffield brewery 
entered business in London as a coal-dealer; 
interesting himself in the condition of the sailor’s 
life in the mercantile marine, he directed public 
attention to many scandalous abuses practised by 
unscrupulous owners, the oVerloading, under- 
manning, and insufficient equipment of ships and 

_the sending out of unseaworthy vessels to founder 
for the sake of insurance money; entering Parlia- 
ment for Derby in 1868, he secured the passing of 
the Merchant Shipping Act in 1876 levelled against 
these abuses; his name has been given to the circle 
with horizontal line through the centre, now placed 
by the Board of [rade on the side of every vessel 
to indicate to what depth she may be loaded in salt 
water (1824-1898). 

PLINLIMMON (i.e. five rivers), a mountain 2469 ft. 
high, with three summits, on the confines of Mont- 
gomery and Cardigan, so called as the source of five 
different streams. 

THE ELLER, naturalist, born in Como, 
educated at Rome, and served in the army; was 
for a space procurator in Spain, and spent much of 
his time afterwards studying at Rome; being near 
the Bay of Naples during an eruption of Vesuvius, 
he landed to witness the phenomenon, but was 
suffocated by the fumes; his ‘‘ Natura] History ”’ is 
a repertory of the studies of the ancients in that 
department, being a record, more or less faithful, 
from extensive reading, of the observation of others 
rather than his own (23-79). 

PLINY, THE YOUNGER, nephew of the preceding, 
the friend of Trajan; filled various offices in the 
State; his fame rests on his ‘‘ Letters,’”’ of special 
interest to us for the account they give of the treat- 
ment of the early Christians and their manner 
of worship, as also of the misjudgment of their 
religion on the part of the Roman world at the time, 
it being in their eyes, according to him, ‘‘ a perverse 
and extravagant superstition ’’ (61-115). 


PLIOCENE, name given by geologists to the deposits” 


above the Kocene and below the Pleistocene; in 
England extensive areas of these rocks are found in 
East Anglia and are known as crag, forming the 
coastline from Cromer to Felixstowe; the fauna of 
this period included many living species of mammal 
and it is probable that the first men appeared at 
the end of Pliocene times. 

PLOTINUS, an Alexandrian philosopher of the Neo- 
Platonic school, born in Lycopolis, in Egypt; he 
taught philosophy at Rome, a system in opposition 
to the reigning scepticism of the time, which based 
itself on the intuitions of the soul elevated into a 
state of mystical union with God, who in His single 
unity sums up all and whence all emanates, all 
being regarded as an emanation from Him (207-270), 

PLUMPTRE, EDWARD HAYES, distinguished English 
divine and scholar, born in London; was Dean of 


Wells; as a divine he wrote commentaries on books 
of both the Old and New Testaments, and as a 
scholar executed able translations in verse of 


Sophocles, Atschylus, and the ‘ Commedia” of 
Dante, the last perhaps his greatest and most 
enduring work (1821-1891). 

PLUNKET, LORD, Chancellor of Ireland, born in 
Ireland, bred to the bar; entered the Irish House 
of Commons; opposed the Union with Great 
Britain ; after the Union practised at the bar, and 
held legal appointments; was made a peer, and 
materially aided the Duke of Wellington, in the 

“ House of Lords in carrying the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill of 1829 (1764-1854). 

PLUTARCH, celebrated Greek biographer and 
moralist, born in Cheeronea, in Boeotia; studied at 
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Athens; paid freanent 9 visits to Rome, and formed 


friendships with some of its distinguished one 
** Parallel 


apeny his later years at his native pipe, 2p8 
priesthood; his fame rests on 
Lives ” of 46 distinguished Greeks ay Romans, a 
series of portraitures true to the life, and one of the 
most valuable works we possess on the illustrious 
men of antiquity (circ. 50-120). 

PLUTO, god of the nether world, son of Kronos and 
Rhea, brother of Zeus and Poseidon, and husband 
of Persephone; on the dethronement of Kronos 
the universe was divided among themselves by 
the three brothers, Zeus assuming the dominion of 
the upper world and Poseidon that of the ocean, 
leaving the nether kingdom to Pluto, a domain over 
which he ruled with a greater and more undisputed 
matnorsey than the other two over heaven, earth, 
and sea. 

PLUTONIC ROCKS, name given to those igneous 
rocks which consolidated at a great depth end have 
been exposed as the result of the denudation of the 
overlying deposits or of earth movements, ¢.g. 
granites, gabbros and diorites. 

PLUTUS, the god of riches, son of Jason and Demeter. 
Zeus is said to have put out his eyes that he might 
bestow his gifts without respect to merit, that is, 
on the evil and the good impartially. 

PLYMOUTH, the largest town in Devonshire, stands 
on the N. shore of Plymouth Sound, 250 m. W. of 
London by rail; adjacent to it are the towns of 
Stonehouse and Devonport. Arfiong the chies 
buildings are a Gothic town hall, a 15th-century 
church, and a Roman Catholic cathedral. The 
chief industry is chemical manufactures. There 
is a large coasting and general] trade, and important 
fisheries. Many sea-going st ip companies 
make it a place of call. The Sound is an important 
naval station, and historically famous as the sailing 
port of the fleet that vanquished the Armada, and 
of the Mayflower with the Pilgrim Fathers. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, an anti-clerical body of 
Christians, one of the earliest communities of which 
was formed in Plymouth about 1830; they accept, 
along with pre-Millenarian views, generally the 
Calvinistic view of the Christian religion, and 
exclude all unconverted men from their communion, 
while all included in the body are of equal standing 
and enjoy equal privileges as members of Christ’s 
church. They are known also by the name of 
Darbyites (¢g.v.) from the name of one of their 
founders, a barrister, John Nelson Darby, an able 
man, and with all his exclusiveness a sincere disciple 
of Christ (1800-1882). 

PNEUMONIA, name given to acute inflammation of 
the lungs. 

PO, the Jargest river in Italy, rises 6000 ft. above sea- 
level in the Cottian Alps, and after 20 m. of rocky 
defiles emerges on the great Lombardy plain, which 
it crosses from W. to E., receiving the Ticino, 
Adda, Mincio, and Trebbia tributaries, and enters 
the Adriatic by a rapidly growing delta. Its total 
course is 360 m.; the width and volume of its 
stream make it difficult to cross and so constitute it 
a protection to all Italy. The chief towns on its 
banks are Turin, Piacenza, and Cremona. 

POCAHONTAS, the daughter of an Indian chief in 
Virginia, who favoured the English settlers there, 
saving the life of Captain Smith the coloniser; she 
afterwards married John Rolfe, one of the settlers, 
came to England, and was presented at Court; 
pe Virginian families trace tl®ir descent to 
her; d. at Gravesend, 1617. 

POCKET BOROUGH, a borough in which the influence 
of some magnate of the place determines the voting 
at an election time, a thing of the past. 

POCOCK, WARD, English, Arabic and Hebrew 
scholar, born in Oxford « he occupied both the 
chairs of Arabic #id Hebrtw there, and left works 
in evidence of his scholarship and learning in both 


languages, quite remarkable for the time when her 


lived (1604-1691). 

POCOCKE, RICHARD, English prelate, born in 
Southampton; travelled extensively, particularly 
in the East; wrote a description of the countries 
of the EB ast and of others, among them “ Tours in 
Scotland ” and a “ Tour in Ireland,” all deemed of 
value (1704-1765). 


wa eS 


ee cana than ti Oe dust he ae 
(1420-1471). 


AR ALLAN, an American poet, born in 
m, Massachusetts; a _youth of wonderful 
genius, but of reckless habi 
unhappy and untimely end; 
and poems, whica, though they were not appreciated 
when he lived, have received the r tion they 
e since his death; his poetical masterpiece, 
“The Raven,” is well known, as are his “ Tales of 
and Imagination”; died at Baltimore of 
7; of the brain, after a debauch (1809-— 
POERIO, CARLO, Italian patriot; was conspicuous 
in the revolutionary movement of 1848; was 
arrested and banished, but escaped to England, 
where he was received with sympathy by Gladstone 
among others; he rose into power on the establish- 
ment of the Pg of Italy (1803-1867). 
POET LAUREA e English court poet, an office 


TE, th 
which dates m the reign of Edward IV., the 


* duty of the hdlder of it being originally to write an 


ode on the birthday of the monarch. 

POETICAL JUSTICE, ideal justice as administered in 
their writings by the poets. 

POETRY, the gift of penetrating into the inner soul 
or secret of a thing, and bodying it forth rhythmic- 
ally so as to captivate the imagination and the heart. 

POET’S CORNER, a corner in the SW. transept of 
Westminster Abbey, so called as containing the 
tombs of Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets. 

POGGENDORF, JOHANN CHRISTIAN, a German 
physicist and chemist, born in Hamburg; pro- 
fessor of Physics at Berlin; was the editor for more 
than half a century of the famous Annalen der 
Physik und Chimie, and the author of numerous 
papers (1796-1877). 

POGGIO BRACCIOLINI, GIAN, an Italian scholar, 
born in Florence, was a distinguished humanist, and 
devoted to the revival of classical learning, collect- 
ing MSS. of the classics wherever he could find 
them that might otherwise have been lost, including 
Quintilian’s ‘‘ Institutions,” great part of Lucretius, 
and several orations of Cicero, &c.; wrote a 
** History of Florence,’’ where he died; he was the 
author of a collection of stories and of jests in Latin 
at the expense of the monks (1380-1459). 

POINCARE, JULES HENRI, French physicist; 
earried out investigations and wrote many books 
on optics, electricity, and celestial mechanics, as 
well as on mathematical subjects; professor at 
Paris (1854-1912). 

POINCARE, RAYMOND NICOLAS LANDRY, French 
politician. Called to the bar, he took up politics 

as a deputy and later as senator, becoming 
Minister of Finance in 1893 and vice-president of 
the Chamber in 1895. He became Prime Minister 
in 1912, and in 1913 President of the Republic, in 
which capacity he visited England and Russia. 
Frequently gvith the armies in thesGreat War, he 
held office Ai ll 1920, when he re-entered the political 
field as an ardent Nationalist and anti-German, 
becoming Prime Minister in 1922, and being largely 
Tespo he for the occupation of the Ruhr. Defeated 
in 1924, he was again at the helm in 1926 (1860— ). 

POINT DE GALLE, a gown on a promontory in the 
SW. of Ceylon, with”a good @arbour; it is a port 
of call for some ines of steamers in the Eastern 
waters. 

POISON GAS, various cherficals used in warfare 
either to kill or incapacitate troops. First used in 
the Great War by Germany in April, 1915, it was 
later adopted by the Allies. 

POISSON, SIMEON DENIS, a celebrated French 
mathematician, born in Pithiviers; for his eminence 
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passed 

married a i. ‘ 1158: 

Augustus 1205, ceded to England again 1360, and 

retaleen by Charles V. 1369. 

POLA, an old naval station and dockyard, 73 m. 
S. of Trieste, in the Adriatic; the harbour is both 
spacious and deep; was originally a Roman colony, 
and a flo seat of commerce. 

POLAND, as one of the results of the Great War, 

regained its independence and is now a republic of 

300,000 sq. m. situated between the Baltic, Lithuania, 

Russia, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and Germany ; 

the capital is Warsaw, where the republic was pro- 

claimed in November, 1918. The country is fertile ; 
great crops of cereals are raised; there are forests 
of pine and oak, and extensive asture lands ; vast 
salt-mines are wrought at COW ; silver, iron, 
copper, and lead in other parts. Poland took rank 
among European powers in the 10th century under 

Mieczyslaw, its first Christian king. During the 

12th and 13th centuries it sank to the rank of a 

duchy. In 1241 the Mongols devastated the 

country, and thereafter colonies of Germans and 

Jewish refugees settled among éhe Slav population. 

The first Diet met in 1331, and Casimir the Great, 

1333-1370, raised the country to a high level of 

prosperity, fostering the commerce of Danzig and 

Cracow. The dynasty of the Jagellons united 

Lithuania to Poland, ended two centuries’ contest 

with the Teutonic knights, and yielded to the 

nobles such privileges as turned the kingdom into 
an oligarchy and elective monarchy. At the time 
of the Reformation Poland was the leading power 
in Eastern Europe. The new doctrines gained 
ground there in spite of severe persecution. Warsaw 
became the capital in 1569. The power and arro- 
gance of the nobles grew; thenecessity for unanimity 
in the votes of the Diet gave them a weapon to stop 
all progress and all correction of their own mal- 
practices. Sigismund III. made _ unsuccessful 
attempts to seize the crowns of Russia and Sweden. 

In the middle of the 17th century a terrible struggle 

against Russia, Sweden, Brandenburg, and the 

Cossacks ended in the complete defeat of Poland, 

and wars with the Turks, dissensions among her 

own nobles, quarrels at the election of every king, 


® the continuance of serfdom, and the persecution 


of the adherents of the Greek Church and the 
Protestants, rendered her condition more and more 
deplorable. Austria, Russia, and Prussia began 
to interfere in her affairs. She was unfortunate in 
her choice of kings, and in the second half of the 
18th century she was without natural boundaries, 
and Frederick the Great started the idea of par- 
tition. The first seizure of territory by the three 
interfering powers took place in 1772. A movement 
for reform reorganised the Diet, improved the 
condition of the serfs, established religious tolera- 
tion, and promulgated a new constitution in 1781 ; 
but a party of unpatriotic nobles resented it, and laid 
the country open to a second seizure of territory by 
Prussia and Russia in 1793. The Poles now made a 
desperate stand under Kosciusko, but their three 
powerful neighbours were too strong, and the final 
partition of Poland between them took place in 
1795. The Congress of Vienna rearranged the 
division in 1815, and reconstituted the Russian 
portion as a kingdom, with the Czar as king; but 
discontent broke into rebellion, and led to the final 
repression of independence in 1832, which lasted 
until 1918. 

POLARISCOPE, an instrument for investigating the 
effect of an optically active substance upon a beam 
of polarised light. 

POLDERS, low marshy lands in Holland and Belgium, 
drained and reclaimed from sea or river; they 


POLE 


form an important part of the former, and are 
conspicuous from the verdure Ly a eer ; they 
include i nearly 150 acres of good the largest 
being tha lem Meer, which is ae square miles 
in extent es was drained by steam 

POLE, the name given to the eextremities of the 
imaginary axis of the , round which it revolves. 

POLE, REGINALD, carding], archbishop of Canter- 
bury, born in Stourton Castle, Staffordshire, of 
royal blood; studied at Oxford; took holy orders, 
and was appointed to various benefices by Henry 
VIII., who held him in high favour; but he opposed 
the project of divorcing Catherine, and was driven 
from the royal presence and deprived of his power; 
elected to the cardinalate by the Pope, he «ried to 
return after Henry’s death, but was not received 
back till Mary’s accession, when he came as Papal 
legate, and was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
after the death of Cranmer, whom he refused to 
supersede so long as the latter lived; he was not 
obsequious enough te the Pope, and his legation 
was cancelled; the Queen’s illness accelerated his 
own end, and he died the day after her; he has been 
charged with abetting the Marian persecution, but 
it is highly questionable how far he was answerable 
for it (1500-1558). 

POLE-STAR, or POLARIS, a star in the northern 
hemisphere, in a Minor, the nearest conspicuous 
one to the N. pole of the heavens, from which it 
is at present 1°-distant; a straight line joining the 
two “‘ pointers ”’ in Ursa Major passes nearly through 


t. 

POLICE, the civil body existing to guard life and 
property. Until 1829 their duties in London were 
carried out by watzhmen, but in that year Sir Robert 
Peel founded the Metropolitan Police, a system soon 
copied in the provinces. In London there are now 
some 20,000 members of the force, which has its 
headauarters at Scotland Yard. 

POLIGNAC, PRINCE DE, French statesman, born in 
Versailles, of an old noble family, prime minister 
of Charles X., to whose fall he contributed by his 
arbitrary measures; in attempting flight at the 
Revolution was captured and sentenced to death, 
which was converted into banishment; he was 
allowed to return at length (1780-1847). 

POLITIAN, ANGELO, or Poliziano, eminent Italian 
scholar, born in Tuscany, his family name being 
Ambrogini ; was patronised by Lorenzo de’ Medici; 
professor of Greek and Latin at the university of 
Florence, his fame in this capacity drew to his class 
students from all parts of Europe; he did much to 
forward the Renaissance movement, and was 
distinguished as a poet no less than as a scholar; 
he became a priest towards the close of his life 
(1454-1494). 

POLIZIANO. See POLITIAN. 

POLK, JAMES KNOX, eleventh President of thé 
United States, of Irish descent; admitted to the 
bar in 1820, entered Congress in 1825, and became 
President in 1844, his term of office being signalised 
by the annexation of Texas and California (1795- 


1849). . 

POLLIO, GAIUS ASINIUS, orator, historian, and 
poet, born in Rome; sided with Cresar against 
Pompey, and after the death of the former, with 
Antony; was a patron of letters and the friend of 
Virgil and Horace, both of whom dedicated poems 
to him; he was the first to establish a public library 
in Rome (76 B.o. to A.D. 4). 

POLLOCK, SIR EDWARD, an eminent English judge, 
born jn London, contemporary of Brougham, a 
Tory in politics, represented Huntingdon, was 
twice made Attorney-General, became Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in 1844, and made a baronet on 
his retirement from the bench (17838-1870). 

POLLOCK, SIR ERNEST MURRAY (Lord Hanworth), 
British lawyer and politician, He entered the 
House of Commons in 1910, became _ Solicitor- 
General in 1919, Attorney- -General in 1922, and 
Master of the Rolls in 1923 (1861- Je 

POLLOCK, SIR FREDERICK, British lawyer. Called 
to the bar in 1871, he became a professor at eden 
University, and later at the Inns of Court. He was 
made an Admiralty Judge in 1914, and has written 
extensively on law (1845- 


). 
POLLOCK, SIR GEORGB, field-marshal, in 


born 
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POLLOK, T, Scottish poet, born 1 in Renfrew- 
shire; bred for the Secession Church, wrote one 
poem, “‘ The Course of Time,” in 10 books, on the 
spiritual life and human destiny, which was pub- 
lished when he was dying of consumption, a com- 
plaint accelerated, it 
habits (1799-1827). 

POLLUX, the twin brother of Castor (q.v.). 

POLO, a game similar to hockey, played on horse- 
back with mallets. Originally played in Persia 
thousands of years ago, it spread to India, China, 
and Japan, and was first played ‘in London in 1874. 

POLO, MARCO, a celebrated traveller, born in Venice, 
of a noble family ; in 1271 accompanied his father 
and uncle while a mere youth to the gg of the 
Great Khan, the Tartar emperor of China, by whom 
he was received with favour and employed on 
several embassies; unwilling to part with him the 
emperor allowed him with his father and uncle to 
escort a young princess who was going to be married 
to a Persian prince, on the promise that they would 
return, but the prince having died before their 
arrival, and deeming themselves absolved from 
their promise by his death, they went back to 
Venice, where they arrived in 1295, laden with rich 
presents; having fallen into the hands of th 
Genoese in a hostile expedition, reco was put 
prison, where he wrote the story of his adventures, 
originally in French it would seem, which proved 
to be the first account that opened up to wondering 
Europe the magnificence of the Eastern world 
(1254-1823). 

POLONIUM, or radium F, a_ radioactive element 
discovered in pitchblende by M. and Mme. Curie. 
POLYANDRY, the name given to a custom met with 
among certain primitive races, under which: a 

woman is united to several husbands. 

POLYBIUS, a Greek historian, born in Megalopolis, 
in Arcadia; sent to Rome as a hostage, he formed 
an intimate friendship with Scipio AXmilianus, who 
aided him in his historical researches, and whom 
he accompanied to Africa on the expedition which 
issued in the destruction of Carthage, after which 
he returned to Greece and began his literary labours, 
the fruit of which was a history of Greece and 
Rome from 220 to 146 B.c. in 40 books, of which 
5 have come down to us complete, a work character- 
ised by accurate statement of facts and sound 
judgment of their import, written with a purpose 
to instruct in practical wisdom; he has been called 
** the first pragmatical historian ”’ (204-122 B.c.). 

POLYCARP, bishop of Smyrna, one of the early 
Fathers of the Church, a disciple of the Apostles 
and in particular of St. John; was for nearly 70 
years bishop, and suffered martyrdom for refusing 
to renounce Christ, ‘“‘ after having served Him,”’ as 
he said, ‘“‘ for 86 years’’; of his writings the only 
one extant is an ‘“‘ Epistle to the Philippians,”’ the 
genuineness of which, at one time questioned, is 
now established, and which is of value chiefly in 
questions affecting the canon of Scripture am. the 
origin of the Church (about 70-155). 

POLYCRATES, the tyrant of Samos, and friend of 
Anacreon and art and literature generally ; formed 
an alliance with Amasis, king of Z2gypt, who, struck 
with his prosperity, ascribed it to the envy of the 
gods, insinuating that they intended hi4 ruin thereby, 
and advised him, in order to avert his impending 
doom, to throw the most valuable of his possessions 
into the sea, upon which he threw a signet ring of 
great price and beauty, to find it again in the mouth 
of a fish a fisherman had sold him; still, though 
upon this Amasis broke wulliance with him, his 
prosperity clung to him, till one day he was allured 
by a Persian satrap, his enemy, away from Samos, 
and by him crucified to death, 522 B.o, 

POLYGNOTUS, an early Greek painter, born in Thasos, 
and settled in Athens 463 B.c.; is considered the 
founder of historical painting, and is praised 
especially by Aristotle, who pays a high tribute to 
him ; was the first to attempt portrait-painting and 
exhibit character by his art. 


is believed, by his studious — 
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* and Samoa, t 


or voleanic origin. These 
are scattered, isolated, or more 
over a stretch of ocean 7000 m. 


temperature is moderate, and where there are any 
hills to intercept the moisture-laden trade-winds 
the rainfall is high; they are extremely rich in 
flora; characteristic of their vegetation are palms, 
bread-fruit trees,-and edible roots like yams and 
sweet potatoes, forests of tree-ferns, myrtles, and 
ebony, with endless varieties of beautiful flowering 
plants ; their fauna is wonderfully poor, varieties of 
rats afid bats, a few snakes, frogs, spiders, and 
centipedes, with the crocodile, being the chief 
indigenous animals; the three divisions of Polynesia 
are: Micronesia, comprising five small archipelagoes 
in the NW., N. of the equator, of which the chief 
are the Mariana and Caroline groups; Melanesia, 
comprising eleven archipelagoes in the W., S. of the 
equator, of which the largest are the Solomon, 

Bismarck, Fiji, New Caledonia, and New Hebrides 

groups; and Eastern Polynesia, E. of these on both 

sides of the equator, including New Zealand, Hawaii, 

other archipelagoes, and numerous 
sporadic islands; the first of these divisions is 
occupied by a mixed population embracing many 
distinct elements, the second by the black, low-type 
Melanesians, the third by the light brown, tall 
Polynesians; traces of extinct civilisation are found 
in Easter Island and the Carolines; most of the 
islands are now in the possession of European 
powers, and are more or less Christianised; New 
Zealand is one of the most enterprising and flourish- 
ing Dominions of Great Britain; everywhere the 
native races are dying out before the immigration 
of Europeans. 

POLYPHEMUS, in Homeric legend a son of Neptune, 
the most celebrated of the Cyclops, a huge monster 
with one eye, who dwelt in Sicily in a cave near 
Aitna, and whose eye, after making him drunk, 
Ulysses burnt out, lest he should circumvent him 
and devour him, as he had done with some of the 
Wanderer’s companions, 

ILYTECHNIC SCHOOL, an institution for teaching 
the practical arts and the related sciences, especially 
such as depend on mathematics. 

LYTHEISM, a belief in a plurality of gods each 
with a sphere of his own, and each in general a 
personification of some elemental power concerned 
in the government of the world. 

POMBAL, MARQUIS DE, a great Portuguese states- 
man, born in Coimbra; was Prime Minister of 
Joseph I.; partial to the philosophic opinions of 
the 18th century, he set himself to fortify the royal 
power, to check that of the aristocracy, and to 
enlighten the people; he was the pronounced 
enemy of the Jesuits, reformed the University of 
Cogmbra, purified the administration, encouraged 
commerce and industry, whereby he earned for 
himself at the hands of the people the name of the 
Great Marquis; on the accession of Maria, Joseph’s 
daughter and successor, he was, under Jesuit 
influence, dispossessed of power, and plied in poverty 
(1699-17829 

POMERANIA, a Prussian province lying between 

the Baltic and Brandenburg, with West Prussia 

on the E. and Mecklenburg on the W., is a flat 
and im some parts sandy country, with no hills, 
many lakes, and a large lagoon, the Stettiner Haff, 
into which the chie river, e Oder, falls; the 
islands of Wallin, Usedom, and Riigen belong to 
the province; the main industry is agriculture, 
principal products rye apd potatoes; poultry- 
rearing and fishing are tensively carried on; 
there are shipbuilding, machine-works, sugar and 
chemical] factories; Stettin, the capital, and Stral- 
sund are important trading centres; a university 
is at Greifswald; the Slavic population embraced 
Christianity in the 12th century ; shortly afterwards 
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the duke joined the German Empire; after the 
Thirty Years’ War much of the province fell to 
Sweden, and the whole was not finally ceded to 


Prussia till 1815. 

POMONA, or Mainland, the largest island in the 
Orkneys, has a ew, treeless surface, many lakes 
and extensive pasture-land; agriculture has of late 
improved, and, with k-raising and fishing, is 
the chief industry ; e only towns are Kirkw. 
and Stromness. 

POMONA, in the Roman mythology is the goddess 
of fruits, who presided over their ripening and in- 
gathering, and was generally represented bearing 
fruits in her lap or in a basket. 

POMPAMOUR, MARQUISE DE, a famous mistress of 
Louis XV., born in Paris; celebrated for her beauty 
and wit; throwing herself, though a married woman, 
in the king’s way, she took his fancy, and was 
installed at Versailles; for 20 years exercised an 
influence both Over him and the affairs of the 
kingdom, to the corruptiors and ruin of both, and 
the exasperation of the nation; she was preceded 
as mistress of Louis by La Chateroux, and succeeded 
by Du Barri (1721-1764). 

POMPEII, an ancient Italian seaport on the Bay of 
Naples, fell into the possession of Rome about 
80 B.c., and was converted into a watering-place 
and “the pleasure haunt of® paganism”; _ the 
Romans erected many handsome public buildings, 
and their villas and theatres and baths were models 
of classic architecture and the scenes of unbounded 
luxury; the streets were narrow, provided with 
side-walks, the walls often decorated with painting 
or scribbled over by idlers; the number of shops 
witnesses to the fashion and gaiety of the town, 
the remains of painted notices to its municipal life ; 
a terrible earthquake ruined it and drove out the 
inhabitants in a.pD. 63; they returned and rebuilt 
it, however, in a tawdry and decadent style, and 
luxury and pleasurereigned as before, till in A.D. 79 
an eruption of Vesuvius buried it in lava and ashes, 
leaving only the roofs of houses exposed; the ruins 
were forgotten till excavations were commenced in 
1748 ; since 1860 the city has been disinterred under 
the auspices of the Italian Government, and is now 
a favourite resort of tourists and archeologists; 
many temples, houses, and other buildings have 
been brought to light, with a portion of the city 


walls. 

POMPEY, GNZXUS, surnamed the Great, Roman 
general and statesman; entered into public life 
after the death of Marius; associated himself with 
Sulla; distinguished himself in Africa and in the 
Mithridatic War; was raised to the consulate with 
Crassus in 71 B.c.; cleared the Mediterranean Sea 
of pirates in 67-66; formed against the Senate, 
along with Cesar and Crassus, the first triumvirate, 


® and in 54 entered into rivalry with Cesar; after a 


desperate struggle he was defeated at Pharsalia, 
and, escaping to Egypt, was assassinated there by 
orders of Ptolemy XII. (106-48 B.o.). 

POMPEY’S PILLAR, a block of red granite near 
Alexandria, forming a pillar 98 ft. 3 inghigh; erected 
by the Roman prefect Pompey in honour of the 
Emperor Diocletian, who conquered Alexandria 


in 296. 

PONCE DE LEON, Spanish navigator; conquered 
Porto Rico in 1510, and discovered Florida in 1518 
(circ. 1460-1521). Also the name of a Spanish 
poet; was a professor of Theology at Salamanca ; 
was translator of the Song of Solomon, and wrote 
a commentary on it in Latin (1529-1591). 

PONCHO, a kind of cloak or shawl, of woollen or 
alpaca cloth, oblong in shape, with a slit in the 
centre, through which the wearer passes his head, 
allowing the folds to cover his shoulders and arms 
to the elbows, and to fall down before and behind; 
worm by the native men in Chili and Argentina, 
Ponchos of waterproof are used by the United 
States cavalry. 

PONDICHERRY, 2 small French colony on the BE. 
coast of India, 53 m. 8. of Madras; was first occupied 
in 1674. It was captured by the Dutch in 1693, 
and by the English successively in 1761, 1778, and 
1793, but on each occasion restored. The capitfl, 
Pondicherry, is the chief town of the French posses- 
sions in India; has handsome tree-lined streets, 
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government buildings, college, lighthouse, cotton 
mills, and dyeworks. The harbouris an open road- 
stead ; trade is small, the chief export oil seeds. 

PONDOS, a branch of Zulu-Kaffirs, 200,000 in number, 
occupying territory called Pondo Land, annexed to 
Cape Province, in South Africa.© 

PONIATOWSKI, PRINCE JOSEPH, Polish general, 
born in Warsaw ; commaxded the Polish contingent 
that accompanied Napoleon in his expedition into 
Russia in 1812; was created Marshal of France on 
the field of Leipzig; covered the retreat of the 
French army, and was drowned crossing the Elster ; 
his chivalrous bravery earned him the honourable 
epreiesion of the Polish Bayard; he was buried 

ow, and his remains placed beside those of 
Sobieski and Kosciusko (1762-1813). 

PONS ASINORUM (i.e. Bridge of Asses), the fifth 
proposition in the 1st book of Euclid, so called for 
the difficulty many a tyro has ingmastering it. 

PONSONBY, SIR FREDERICK CAVENDISH, military 
officer; served in the Peninsular War; distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo; lay wounded all 
night after the engagement; was conveyed next 
day in a cart to the village with seven wounds in 
his body; was a great favourite with the army 
(1783-1837). 

PONTEFRACT, an neient market-town of Yorkshire, 
13 m. SE. of Lee has a castle in which Richard II. 
died, and which suffered four sieges in the Civil 
War, a market hall, grammar school, and large 
market-gardens, where liquorice for the manufacture 
of Pomfret cakes is grown 

PONTIAC, an Indian chief ‘of the Ottawa tribe who 
fought on the French side against the British in 
Canada, materiaNy contributing to the defeat of 
General Braddock in 1755 (1712-1769). 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, the chief of the college of 
priests in ancient Rome, the officiating priests being 
called Flamens. 

PONTIFICAL, a service-book of the Romish Church, 
containing prayers and rites for a performance of 
public worship by the Pope or bishop; also in the 
— the name of the full dress of an officiating 
pries 

PONTINE MARSHES, a district in the 8S. of the 
Campagna of Rome, one of the three malarial 
districts of Italy, and the most unhealthy of the 
three; is grazing ground for herds of cattle, horses, 
and buffaloes. Many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to drain these marshes. 

PONTOPPIDAN, ERIK, Danish author, born in 
Aarhus; a professor of theology and afterwards a 
bishop, he was responsible for the Lutheran catechism 
used in Norway; his works include learned writings 
on Danish and Norse history and antiquities (1698— 
1764). 

PONTUS, the classical name of a country on the SE 
shores of the Black Sea, stretching from the rive 
Halys to the borders of Armenia; is represented 
by the modern Turkish provinces of Trebizond and 
Sivas. Originally a Persian province, it became 
independent shortly after 400 B.c., and remained 
so till part was annexed to Bithynia in 65 B.c., and 
the rest constituted a Roman province in A.D. 63. 

POOLE, a seaport of Dorsetshire, 5 m. W. of Bourne- 
mouth; has a trade in potters’ and pipe-clay, with 
considerable shipping. 

POOLE, MATTHEW, English controversialist and 
commentator, born in York, educated at Cam- 
bridge; became rector of St. Michael le Querne in 
London, but was expelled from his living by the 
Act of Uniformity, 1662; retiring to Holland, he 
died at Amsterdam ; besides polemics against Rome 
he compiled a ‘ Synopes Criticorum Biblicorum,’’ 
aaa the opinions of 150 Biblical critics (1624— 


679). 

POONA, 119 m. by rail SE. of Bombay, is the chief 
military station in the Deccan, and in the hot 
season the centre of government in the Bombay 
Presidency ; with narrow streets and poor houses, 
it is surrounded by_gardens ; here are the Deccan 

he 


College, College of Science, and other schools 
iD) nglish quarters are in the cantonments; silk, 
,cotton, and jewellery are manufactured; it was the 


‘capital of the Mahrattas, and was annexed by 
Britain in 1818, 


POOR LAW, until the reforms of 1930, was worked in 


PORT DARWIN ‘ 


this country under a system dating back to 1601, 
when overseers were established for each parish. 
In 1834 the system was overhauled and Boa: 
Guardians (¢.v.) set up, whose work in 
rosea over by the county councils and c¢ 

TO 

POOR "RICHARD, the name assumed by Benjamin 
Franklin (¢.v.) in his almanacs from 7739-1757, 
which contain many maxims and precepts, some of 
which are attributed to “‘ Poor Richard.” 

vores (i.e. Papa), a title originally given to all bishops 

e Church, and eventually appropriated by 
Ps the Great, the bishop of Rome, as the supreme 
pontiff in 449, a claim which in 1054 created the 
Great Schism, and which asserted itself territorially 
as well as spiritually, till at length the Pope was 
compelled to resign all territorii] power, though it 
was restored in 1929 in a modified form by the 
Lateran Treaty (¢.v.). 

POPE, ALEXANDER, eminent English poet, born in 
London, of Roman Catholic parents ; was a sickly 
child, and marred by deformity, and imperfectly 
educated ; began to write verse at 12; his 
*“*Pastorals’’ appeared in 1709, ‘** Essay on Criti- 
cism ”’ in 1711, and ‘‘ Rape of the Lock” in 1712, 
in the production of which he was brought into 
relationship with the leading literary men of the 
time, and in particular Swift, between whom and 
him a lifelong friendship was formed ; in 1715-1720 
appeared his translation of the “ lliad, ” and in 
1723-1725 that of the “‘ Odyssey,,’ for which two 
works, it is believed, he received some £90007 
afterwards, in 1728, appeared the ‘‘ Dunciad,” a 
scathing satire of all the small fry of poets and critics 
that had annoyed him, and in 1732 appeared the 
first part of the famous “‘ Essay on Man’”’; he was 
a vain man, far from amiable, and sometimes 
vindictive to a degree, though he was capable of 
warm attachments, and many of his faults were 
due to a not unnatural sensitiveness as a deformed 
man; but as a poet he is entitled to the homage 
which Professor Saintsbury pays when he character- 
ises him as “‘ one of the greatest masters of poetic 
form that the world has ever seen ”’ (1688-1744). 

POPE JOAN. See JOAN, POPE. 

POPISH PLOT, an imaginary plot devised in 1678 by 
Titus Oates (¢.v.) on the part of the Roman Catholics 
in Charles II.’s reign; in the alleged connection a 
number of innocent people lost their lives. 

POPOCATEPETL (i.e. mountain of smoke), a volcano 
still active in South America, 45 m. SE. of the city 
of Mexico; it has an altitude of 17,880 ft. 

PORCH, THE, the name given to the school of Zeno 
(g.v.), 80 called from the Arcade in Athens in which 
he taught his philosophy, a ‘ many-coloured 
portico,” as decorated with the paintings of 
Polygnotus (¢.v.). 

PORCUPINE, PETER, a pseudonym assumed by 
William Cobbett (¢.v.) when publishing The Rush- 
light (1800). 

PORPHYRIUS, a Neo-Platonic philosopher of Alex- 
andria, born in Tyre; resorted to Rome and became 
a disciple of Plotinus (¢.v.), whose works he edited ; 
he wrote a work against Christianity, known only 
from the replies (233-305). 

PORSENA, LARS, a king of Etruria, famous ® the 
early history of Rome, who took up arms to restore 
Tarquin, the last king, in 509 B.v., but was recon- 
ciled to the Roman people from the brave feats he 
saw, certain of them accomplished, as well as the 
formidable nower of endurance they mg 

PORSON, RICHARD, eminent Greek s@nolar, born in 
Norfolk; was a prodigy of learning and critical 
acumen; edited the plays of A%schylus and four of 
Euripides, but achieved little in certification to 
posterity of his ability and attainment®;: was a 
man of slovenly and intemperate habits, and died 
of apoplexy (17594'808). © 


PORT ARTHUR, a “naval station on the peninsula” 


extending S. into the Gulf of Pechili; conceded 

to Russia on a lease gf 99 years. Fought for in the 

Russo-Japanese War of 1904, it was captured by 

Japan and ceded to her at the end of the war, 

China renewing the lease for a further 99 years in 
| 4 


1915. 
PORT DARWIN, the capital town of North Australia, 
possessing one of the finest harbours in Australia; is 


+ PORT ELIZABETH 


_ terminus of the overland 
‘raph the cable to Java, aud a railway to the 


cL ZABETH, town in Province of Cape of 

| Hope, South Africa; stands on Algoa Bay, 

. SW. of Grahamstown; does big shipping 
trade, the principal exports being wools, hides, and 
ostrich feathers. 

PORT GLASGOW, a Renfrewshire seaport on the S. 
shore of the Firth of Clyde, 3 m. E. of Greenock 
and 20 W. of Glasgow; was founded by the magis- 
trates of Glasgow in 1668 as a port for that city 
before the deepening of the river was projected. 
In the beginning of the 18th century it was the 
chief port on the Clyde, but has since been sur- 
passed by Greenock and Glasgow itself. There are 
shipbuilding, iron and brass-founding indusiries, 

| and extensive timber ponds. 


PORT LOUIS, capital of Mauritius, on the NW. coast ; 
is the®*chief port of the colony, with an excellent 
harbour, and contains the British government 

buildings, a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
{ cathedral, barracks, and military storehouses. It 
is a naval coaling-station. 
_ PORT ROYAL, a convent founded in 1204, 8 m. SW. 
' of Versailles, which in the 17th century became 
the headquarters of Jansenism (qg.v.), and the abode 
} of Antoine Lemaitre, Antoine Arnauld, and others, 
known as the “ Solitaires of the Port Royal.” They 
were distinguished for their austerity, their piety, 
# and their | in evidence of which last they 
established a school of instruction, in connection 
' with which Gears prepared a series of widely famous 
. educational works. Afterwards inhabited by nuns, 
, the convent was demolished in 1710. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, on the W. coast of Hayti, on 
Port-au-Prince Bay, is the capital; exports coffee, 
cocoa, logwood, hides, and mahogany. 

RT a strong grating resembling a harrow 
hanging over the gateway of a fortress, let down in 
a groove of the wall in the case of a surprise. 

PORTE, SUBLIME, or simply the Porte, is a name 
given to the Turkish Government. 

PORTEOUS MOB, the name given to a mob that col- 
lected in the city of Edinburgh on the night of 
September 7, 1736, broke open the Tolbooth jail, 
and dragged to execution in the Grassmarket one 
Captain Porteous, captain of the City Guard, who 
on the occasion of a certain riot had ordered his 
men to fire on the crowd, to the death of some and 
the wounding of others, and had been tried and 
sentenced to death, but, to the indignation of the 
citizens, had been respited. The act was one for 
which the authorities in the city were held responsible 
by the Government, and the city had to pay to 
Porteous’ widow £1500. 

PORTER, JANE, English novelist, born in Durham; 
her most famous novels were “‘ Thaddeus of War- 
saw” (1803) and “ The Scottish Chiefs’’ (1810), 
both highly popular in their day, the latter par- 
ticularly ; it induced Scott to go on with Waverley; 
died at Bristol (1776-1850). 

PORTER, NOAH, American philosophical writer, born 
in Farmington, Connecticut, educated at Yale; 

a Congregationalist minister 1836-1846, then 
professor of Moral Philosophy at Yale, and after- 
wards president of the college; among his works 
are “The Human Intellect” and “ Books and 
Reading ”’ (1811-1892). 

PORTEUS, BEILBY, English churchryan, born in 
York, of AMmerican parentage; graduated and 
became Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
took orders in 1757; from the rectory of Hunton, 
Kent, he was preferred to that of Lambeth in 1767, 
thence # the bishopric of Chester in 1776, and to 
that of London, 1787; a poor scholar, he yet wrote 
some popular books,eespecial a ‘““Summary of 
Christian Evidences,” and “Lectures on St. 
Matthew's Gospel”; he was known as a Sabba- 
tarian and an advocate of tpe abolition of slavery 
(1731-1808) 

PORTIA, the rich heiress in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
whose destiny in marriage depended, as ordained 
by her father, on the discretion of the wooer to 
choose the one of the three caskets that contained 
her portrait. 
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Maine, Bay, 108 m. 
NE. of Boston ne — It has extensive wharfs, 
dry-docks, and grain-elevai , engineer shops, 


shoe-factories, and sugar eries. Settzed as 
an English colofy in 1632, ‘it was ravaged by fire 
= 1866. Longfellow was born here. (2) largest 
city in Oregon, on tlee Willamette River, nearly 
800 m. N. of San Francisco; is a handsome city, 
with numerous churches and schools ; there are 
iron-foundries, mechanics’ shops, canneries, and 
flour-mills; railway communication connects it 
with St. Paul and Council Bluffs, and, the river 
being navigable for deep-sea steamers, it is a 
thriv@?ng port of entry. 

PORTLAND, ISLE OF, a rocky peninsula in the SW. 
of Dorsetshire, connected by Chesil Bank and the 
Mainland ; is famous as the source of great quantities 
of fine building gimestone; here is also a convict- 
prison opened 1848, accommodating 1500 prisoners. 

ORTLAND VASE, an ancieft cinerary urn of dark 
blue glass ornamented with Greek mythological 
figures carved in a layer of white enamel, found near 
Rome about 1640, and in the possession of the 
Portland family in 1787; it is now in the British 
Museum. In 1845 the vase was broken by a 
lunatic, but it was skilfully regtored. In 1929 it 
was put up for sale by auction, but not finding a 
high enough bidder it was returned to the Museum. 
It is ten inches high and seven inches round. 

PORTO RICO, a West Indian island, half the size of 
Wales, 75 m. E. of Hayti, is well watered and very 
fertile. Ranges of hills run from E. to W., and are 
covered with valuable timber. Sugar, coffee, and 
rice are the principal crops; bacco and tropical 
fruits are grown; cattle and horses are reared. 
Textile goods, hardware, and provisions are im- 
ported; the exports are sugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
cattle. The capital is St. John’s, Mayaguez and 
Ponce the other towns. The island was discovered 
by Columbus, who called it Hispaniola, in 1493. 
Colonised by Spain in 1510, it attempted unsuccess- 
fully to gain independence in 1820-1823. The 
abolition of slavery in 1873, and the growth of 
population, marked the remainder of its history 
as a Spanish colony. It was seized by the United 
States in the war of 1898. 

PORTOBELLO, a Midlothian watering-place on the 
Firth of Forth, 3 m. E. of Edinburgh, with which 
it is now incorporated for municipal purposes; has 
a fine esplanade and promenade pier, and manu- 
factures of pottery, bricks, and bottles. 

PORTSMOUTH, the most important British naval 

e station, a seaport and market town, is situated on 
Portsea Island, on the coast of Hants, 15 m. SE. of 
Southampton. It is an unimposing town, but 
strongly fortified. St. Thomas’s and Garrison 
Chapel are old churches with historical associations. 
The naval dockyards contain 12 docks lined with 
masonry, vast store-houses, wood-mills, anchor- 
forges, and building- slips. Some of the docks are 
roofed over, as also is a large building-slip on which 
four vessels may be constructed a® once. The 
harbour can receive the largest war-vessels, and in 
Spithead roadstead 1000 ships can anchor at once. 
The trade of Portsmouth is dependent on the dock- 
yards. It owes its defences to Edward IV., Eliza- 
beth, and William III. It was the scene of Buck- 
ingham’s assassination and of the loss of the Royal 
George. Three novelists were born here—Dickens, 
Meredith, and Besant. 

PORTSMOUTH, (1) largest city of New Hampshire, 
and only seaport in the State, on the Piscataqua 
River, 3 m. from the ocee@n; is by rail 57 m. NE. 
of Boston, a handsome old town and favourite 
watering-place; near it is a U.S. navy-yard. 
(2) On the Ohio River, in Ohio; is the centre of 
an extensive iron industry. (3) Seaport and naval 
station on the Elizabeth River, Virginia. 

PORTUGAL, a country as large as Ireland, bounded 
on the S. and W. by the Atlantic, on the N. and B. 
by Spain, from which at different places it is 
separated by the rivers Minho, Douro, Tagus, and 
Guadiana ; consists of the Atlantic slopes of the 
great peninsular tableland, and has a moist, warm 
atmosphere, heavy rains, and frequent fogs. The 
above rivers and the Mondego traverse it; their 
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valleys are fertile. the mountain slopes rand with 
tae In the N. the oak abounds, in the centre 
the chestnut, 7 the S. cork-trees and palms. Agri- 
culture, carried on with primitive implements, is 
the ehief industry. Indian co corn, wheat, and in the 
S. rice, are extensively grown ;“the vine yields the 
most valuable crops, but in the N. it is giving place 
to tobacco. There are adew textile factories. The 
largest export is wine; the others, cork, copper ore, 
and onions, which are sent to Great Britain, Brazil, 
and France. The principal imports, iron, textiles, 
and grain. The capital is Lisbon, on the Tagus, 
one of the finest towns in the world. Oporto, the 
chief manufacturing centre, and second city for 
commerce, is at the mouth of the Douro” Braga 
was once the capital. Coimbra, on the Mondego, 
is the rainiest place in Europe. There are good 
roads between the chief towns, 1200 m. of railway 
and 3000 m. of telegraph. Thewpeople are a mixed 
race, showing traces of Arab, Berber, and negro 
blood, with a predéminance of northern strains. 
They are courteous and gentle; the peasantry hard- 
working and thrifty. Roman Catholic is the 
national faith, but they are tolerant of other 
religions. The language is closely akin to Spanish. 
Education is backward. The Government has been 
a republic since 1910, there being a President and 
two Chambers. he Azores and Madeira are part 
of the country; there are colonies in Africa and 
Asia, in which slavery was abolished only in 1878. 
The 14th and 15th centuries saw the zenith of 
Portugal’s fortunes. At that time, in strict alliance 
with England, she raised herself by her enterprise 
to the foremost maritime and commercial power of 
Europe; her Siavigators founded Brazil and 
colonised India. Diaz in 1487 discovered and Vasco 
da Gama in 1497 doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1520 Magellan sailed round the world; but in 
the 16th century the extensive emigration, the 
expulsion of the Jews, the introduction of the 
Inquisition, and the spread of Jesuit oppression 
led to a speedy downfall. For a time she was 
annexed to Spain. Regaining her independence 
she threw herself under the protection of England, 
her traditional] friend, during the Napoleonic struggle. 

POSEIDON, in the Greek mythology the god of the 
sea, a son of Kronos and Rhea, and brother of Zeus, 
Pluto, Hera, Hestia, and Demeter; had his home 
in the sea depths, on the surface of which he appeared 
with a long beard, seated in a chariot drawn by 
brazen-hoofed horses with golden manes, and 
wielding a trident, which was the symbol of his 
power, exercised in production of earthquake = 
storms. See NEPTUNE and PLUTO. 

POSEN, a province of Poland, on the Russian feontten, 
bordered by Lithuania, Germany, and OCOzecho- 
slovakia; belongs to the great North German 
plain; has several lakes, and is traversed by the 
navigable Warthe, Netze, and Vistula. The pre- 
vailing industry is agriculture; the crops are 
grain, potatoes, and hops; there are some manu- 
factures of machinery and cloth. Half the popula- 
tion are Peles; except the Jews, most of the people 
are Catholics. The capital is Posen, on the Warthe, 
by rail 185 m. E. of Berlin. It is a pleasant town, 
with a cathedral, museum, and library, manu- 
factures of manure and agricultural implements, 
breweries and distilleries. It is now a fortress of the 
first rank. Gnesen and Bromberg are the other 
chief towns. 

POSIDONIUS, an eminent Stoic philosopher, born in 
Syria; established himself in Rhodes, where he 
rose to eminence ; was visited by Cicero and Pompey, 
both of whom becameshis pupils ; maintained that 
pain was no evil; ‘in vain, O P ‘ain,’ * he exclaimed 
one day under the pangs of it, “in vain thou sub- 
jectest me to torture; it is not in thee to extort 
from me the reproach that thou art an evil” (135- 
51 B.O.), 

POSITIVE RAYS, or Canal rays, the positively charged 
particles emitted in the vacuum tube; they were 
first studied by Sir J. J. Thomson and later by 
Aston by means of the mass spectrograph. 

POSITIVISM, the philosophy so called of Auguste 
Comte (¢.v.), the aim of which is to propound a 
new arrangement of the sciences and a new theory 
of the evolution of science; the sciences he classes 


of 

knowledge passes " the 

successive stages, and onty in t 

to the name of ¥ e 
which everyone 
the gods; the Metaphysical. in which ev 
is refe to an abstract idea; and the Positive, 
which, discarding at once theology and philosophy, 
contents itself with the study of p mena 
their sequence, and regards that as science proper. 
Thus is positivism essentially definable, Dr. 
Stirling’s words, as “‘a method which replaces all 
outlying agencies, whether Theological deities or 
Metaphysical entities, by Positive Jaws; 
laws, and in their phenomenal] relativity, as alone 
what can be known, ought alone to constitute what 
S to be known.” ~-See Dr. Stirling’s 
“se Cc ” 

POSSE COMITATUS, a Latin expression, signifies the 
whole coercive power of a county called out in the 
case of a riot, and embraces all males over 15 except 
peers, ecclesiastics, and infirm persons. These may 
be summoned by the sheriff to assist in maintaining 
ee public peace, enforcing a writ, or capturing a 

elon ; 
for these duties. 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM. See FUTURISM. 

POST OFFICE, the authority entrusted with the con- 
veyance of mails, came into existence in the 16th 
century, and the first Postmacter-General w 
appointed in 1619. Penny post in London w: 
established in 1681, and throughout the country in 


but usually the constabulary is sufficient 


1839, through the exertions of Rowland Hill. The 
present London General Post Office was opened in : 


Newgate Street in 1910, and two years later the 
telephone system of the country was taken over. 

POST. RESTANTE, department of a post-office where 
letters lie till they are called for. 

POTASH, a strong alkali, the oxide or hydroxide of 
the metal potassium ; mild potash is the carbonate ; 
the compounds of potash are used for many pur- 
poses, and in general resemble those of soda, the 
most common being the carbonate, nitrate (salt- 
petre), permanganate, and cream of tartar. 

POTASSIUM, an alkali metal similar to sodium in its 
properties, but rather more violent; it attacks 
water, liberating hydrogen with such a great evolu- 
tion of energy that the gas ignites spontaneously, 
the flame having a characteristic violet colour. 

POTEMKIN, GREGORY iVICH, PRINCE, 
Russian officer, born in Smolensk, of Polish descent ; 
a handsome man with a powerful physique, who 
attracted the attention of Catharine IJ., became one 
of her chief favourites, and directed the foreign 
policy of Russia under her for 13 years; is under- 
stood to have been an able man, but unscrupulous 
(1739-1771). 

POTOMAC rising in the Alleghany Mountains, 
flows 400 m. eastward between Maryland and the 
Virginias into Chesapeake Bay; the Shenandoah 
is the chief tributary. The river is navigable as 
far up as Cumberland, and is tidal up to Washington, 
which is on its banks. 

POTOSI, an important mining and commercial town 


of Bolivia, situated 13,000 ft. above sea-level] on | 


the slopes of the Cerro de Potosi; is one of the 
loftiest inhabited towns on the globe, but a dilapi- 
dated place. There is a cathedral, next to that 
of Lima the finest in South America, a mint, and 
extensive reservoirs; the streets,are steep and 
without vehicles ; 


surrounding hillsides barren; the industry is silver 


mining, but the mines are becoming exhausted and ~ 


flooded. 


POTSDAM, 18 m. SW. of Berlin, stands of an island © 


at the confluence of the Nuthe and Havel, and is 


the capital of the Prussi&&n province of Branden- ; 


burg; a handsome town, with broad streets, m 
parks and squares, 
publie buildings ; 
Prussian royalty, and has several formerly royal 


palaces ; was the birthplace of Alexander von Hum- © 
has sugar and chemical works, and a large 4 


boldt ; 
violet- ‘growing industry. 


POTT, AUGUST FRIEDRICH, eminent philologist, | 


born in Hanover; wrote on the Indo-Germanic 


the climate is~cold, and the © 


numberless statues and fine © 
it was a favourite residence Of | 


. nma , was the everywhere Ap foe rain of Dw ance ; 
journals of the day (1802-| from the service of Napoleon, and egged on the — 
represented Rt at the — 
of Canterbury, born in neat ts ‘and died in Serie (1764-1842). 


G a ee on the 
we Greece, and for ‘long the authority on 
ect (1674-1747). 

UL, a great Dutch animal-painter, lived 
chiefly at and The Hague; his most 
celebrated picture, life-size, is the “‘ Young Bull,” 
now at The Hague (1625-1654). 

POTTERIES, THE, a district in North Staffordshire, 
9 +>. long by 3 broad, the centre of the earthenware 
England; it includes Hanley, 

oe Stoke-upon-Trent, &c. 
POT-WALLOPERS (i.e. Pot-boilers), a popular name 
oes to the Reform Bill of 1832 to a class of 
in a borough who claimed the right to vote 
on the ground of boiling a pot within its limits for 


‘ months. 

a POULSEN. VALDEMAR, Danish inventor, made many 
discoveries in connection with telephony and 

invented a system of wireless telegraphy ; invented 

the Poulsen arc for the production of electromagnetic 

oscillations of high frequency (1860- ). 

POUNDS, JOHN, the pioneer of ragged schools, born 
in Portsmouth ; was a shoemaker and a cripple; 
2 devoted himeglf to the care and education of poor 
* and destitute children (1766-1839). 

POURP a diplomatic conference towards the 
framing of a treaty. 

POUSSIN, NICOLAS, one of the most illustrious of 
French painters, born near Andelys, in Normandy ; 
studied first in Paris and then at Rome, where he 
first attained celebrity, whence he was in 1640 
invited to Paris by Louis XIII, who appointed him 
painter-in-ordinary, with a studio in the Tuileries, 
but he returned three years after to Rome, where 
he died; is known by numerous great works, 
among which may be mentioned the ‘* Shepherds 
of Arcadia,’ “‘ The Deluge,” ‘‘ Moses drawn out of 

Fa the Water,” “‘ The Flight into Egypt,” &c., all of 

. which display simplicity of taste, nobility of cha- 

— and artistic talent of a high order (1593- 
1665). 

POWELL, BADEN, physicist, rationalist in theology, 
born in London ; was Savilian professor of Geometry 
at Oxford, wrote a number of treatises on physical 

subjects, and carried out researches on optics and 
radiation; he contributed to the famous Essays 
and Reviews an essay on the evidences of Christi- 
anity which gave no small offence to orthodox 
people (1796—1860). 

POWELL, JOHN WESLEY, American geologist and 

ethnologist, born in New York State; served in the 

Civil War, explored the canon of Colorado, and 

became Director of the U.S. Geological Survey ; 

wrote on geological and ethnological subjects 

(1834-1902). 

WERS, 


» American sculptor, born in Ver- 
mont; began his career by modelling busts at 
Washington, in 1837 emigrated to Italy, and resided 
the rest of his life at Florence, where he produced 
his ‘“‘ Eve,” his ‘“‘ Greek Slave,” and other works 
(1805-1873). : 

POYNINGS’ LAW, an Act of Parliament held at 
as in 1494, in the reign of Henry VIL., 
declaring tbh3t all statutes hitherto passed in England 
should be in force in Ireland, so called from 
Sir Edward Poynings, the lieutenant of Ireland at 


the time. 

PO SIR EDWARD JOHN, artist, born in 
Paris ; owas educated in England, studied in Rome 
and Paris, and settled in London in 1860; held 
appointments at Un@versity @ollege and at Ken- 
sington, but resigned them in 1881 to prosecute his 
art; was elected President of the Royal Academy in 
1896; is the author of “ Legtures on Art,” and the 
designer of some mosaics in the Houses of Parliament ; 
his paintings, such as “‘ Atalanta’s Race,” are mostly 
of classical subjects (1836-1919). 

DI BORGO, COUNT, the lifelong enemy of 
Napoleon, born in Ajaccio, Corsica; was a partisan 
of Paoli; obliged to flee from Corsica, took refuge 


@ chemicals, leather, and textile goods ; 


been submerged and partially ieee again “Dy 

volcanic action; Mount Solfatara, behind, supplies 

medicinal gases and springs; near it are the Italian 
works of trong of Elswick. 

P MACKWORTH, witty, facile 
versifier and politician, born in London; practised 
in verse-making from a boy, notably. at Eton; 

bred for the ba@, entered Parliament as a Tory in 
1830, and rose into office ; wrote several verse-tales, 
some pieces of promise, sich as ,“‘ us”? and 
*“My Pretty Josephine,” a grotesque production 
called ‘‘ The Red Fisherman,’”’ and exquisite vers 
de société (1802-1839). 

PRZETOR, a Roman magistrate at first, virtually a 
third consul, with administrative functions, chiefly 
judiciary, originally in the cits, and ultimately in 
the provinces as well, so that the number of them 
increased at one time ‘to as many as 16. 

PRETORIAN GUARD, a select node of soldiers dis- 
tributed in cohorts, as many as ten of a thousand 
each, to guard the person and maintain the power 
of the emperors ; they at length acquired such 
influence in the State as to elect and depose at will 
the emperors themselves, dispSsing at times of the 
imperial purple to the highest bidder, till they were 
in the end outnumbered and dispersed by Constantine 


in 312. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, a term applied to ‘an 
ordinance of a very irrevocable nature which a 
sovereign makes in affairs belonging wholly to 
himself, or what he reckons within his own right,’’ 
but applied more particularly to the decree promul- 
gated by Charles VI., emperor of Germany, whereby 
he vested the right of succession to the throne of 
Austria in his daughter, Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Lorraine, a succession which was guaran- 
teed by France and most of the European Powers. 

PRAGUE, capital of Czechoslovakia, on the Moldau, 
217 m. by rail NW. of Vienna, is a picturesque city 
with over 70 towers, a great royal palace, cathedral, 
an old town hall, a picture-gallery, observatory, 
botanical garden, museums; University and a 
magnificent library; the centre of an important 
transit trade, Prague is the chief commercial city 
of Czechoslovakia ; has manufactures of machinery, 

four-fifths 
of the population are Czechs; founded in the 12th 
century, it has suffered in many wars; was captured 
by the Hussites 1424, fell frequently during the 
Thirty Years’ War, capitulated to Frederick the 
Great 1757, and in 1848 was bombarded for two 
days by the Austrian Government @ quelling the 
democratic demonstrations of the Slavonic Congress 
of that year. 

name given by the French to an extensive 
tract of flat or rolling land covered with tall, waving 
grass, mostly destitute of trees, and forming the 
great central plain of North America, which extends 
as far N. as Canada. 

PRAIRIE DOG, an animal of the marmot family found 
on the prairies of Canada and western America; 
reddish-brown in colour and about twelve inches 
in length, it is a gwgarious and burrowing 
creature. 

PRAKRIT, name given to a group of Hindu languages 
based on Sanskrit. 

PRATIQUE, licence given to a ship to enter port 
on assurance from the captain to convince the 
authorities that she is free from contagious disease. 

PRAXITELES, great Greek sculptor, born in Athens; 
executed statues in both bronze and marble, and 
was unrivalled in the exhibition of the softer beauties 
of the human form, especially the female figure, his 
most celebrated being the marble one of Aphrodite 
at Cnidus ; he executed statues of Eros, Apollo, and 
Hermes as well, but they have all perished. 


PRAYER BOOK 484 


PRAYER BOOK, the authorised book of worship for 
the Church of England, the first version of which 
appeared in 1549, several subsequent versions being 
issued till 1662, when it took its present form. In 
1907 Sin inquiry was started into,the revision of the 
Prayer Book, and the result was“iaid before Parlia- 
ment in 1927 and rejected by the House of Commons, 
a decision that was reaffirtied in 1928, after which 
most of the bishops sanctioned the use of portions 
of the new book, notably those allowing greater use 
of Reservation. 

_ PRAYING-WHEELS, cylinders with printed prayers 
on them, driven by hand, water, or wind-power, 
in use among the Buddhists of Tibet. 

FPRE-ADAMITES, a race presumed to have €xisted 
on the earth prior to Adam ; traditional first fathers 
of the Jews. 

PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES, name given to 


office-bearers in connection with a particular con- 
gregation; ‘“‘ Presbyteries,” in connection with a 
small district; ‘‘ Synods,” in connection with a 


appeal in disputed matters or cases, 

PRESCOTT, WILLIAM HICKLING, American his- 
torian, born in Salem, Massachusetts; son of a 
lawyer; graduated at Harvard in 1814, and applied 
himself to study law; afterwards travelled in 

Europe, married, and turned to literature as a pro- | 

j 


PREVOST D’EXILES ‘ 


fession; growing blind, the result of an accident 
at college, he employed assistants, and with great 
courage in 1826 began to study Spanish history. 
“Ferdinand and Isabella,” appearing in 1838, 
established his reputation in both worlds; ‘“‘ The 
Conquest of Mexico” was published in 1843, and 


the gradual shifting of the equin®ctial points along 
the ecliptic from east to west, due to a change in the 
inclination of the earth’s axis. See EQUINOXES. 
PRECIEUSES RIDICULES, a play by Moliére, pub- 
lished in 1653, directed against the affectations of 
certain literary coteries of the day. 
PREDESTINATION, the eternal decree which in par- 
ticular foreordains certain of the human family to 
life everlasting ar€l others to death everlasting, or 
the theological dogma which teaches these. See 
ELECTION, THE DOCTRINE OF. 
PREDICABLES, the five classes of terms which can be 
predicated of a subject, viz.—genus, containing 
species; species, contained in a genus; differentia, 
isti ishing one species from another; property, 
quality possessed gy every member of a species; 
and accident, attribute belonging to certain indi- 
viduals of a species and not others. 
PREGEL, a navigable river in E. Prussia, 120 m. long 
and 730 ft. broad, which falls into the Frische Haff 
below KOonigsberg. 
PREJEVALSKI, NICHOLAS, Russian explorer; born 
in Smolensk; joined the army, served against the 
Poles in 1861, and was appointed to Siberia in 
1867: his first explorations were in the country 8S. 
of the Amur; in 1871-1873 he travelled through 
Southern Mongolia from Pekin to the upper Yangtse- 
kiang region; thereafter his energies were devoted 
to Tibet; he made repeated unsuccessful attempts 
to reach Lhassa, exploring by the way the desert 
of Gobi and the upper Hoang-ho, and died finally 
at Karakol, in West Turkestan; he discovered the 
wild camel and wild horse, and brought back 
valuable zoological and botanical collections (1839- 


1888). 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM, a movement, headed by 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais, of revolt 


against the style of art in vogue, traceable all the 
way back to Raphael, and of a bold return to th 
study of nature itself, agreeably to the advice of 
Ruskin, that “they should go to Nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously 
and trustingly, having no other thought than how 
best to penetrate her meaning: rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing, and scorning nothing’’; the 
principle of the movement, as having regard not 
merely to what the outer eye sees in an object, but 
to what the inner eye sees of objective truth and 
reality in it. : 

PRESBURG, the ancient capital of Hungary, close 
to the Austrian frontier, on the Danube, by rail 
40 m. B. of Vienna; is a pleasant town, with a 
cathedral, a town-house, and a Franciscan church, 
all of the 13th century, the old Parliament House, 
and a ruined royal castle; manufactures beer, 
dynamite, and starch, &nd trades largely in live 
stock and corn. , 
PRESBYOPIA, diminution of sight due to age, occurring 
usually about forty-five, when near objects are less 
distinctly seen than distant, an affliction due to the 
flattening of the lens. 

PRESBYTERIANISM, that form of Church govern- 
ment which, discarding prelacy, regards all ministers 
in conclave as on the same level in rank and function, 
and which is the prevailing form of Church govern- 
nent in Scotland; inherited from Geneva, and 
prevailing extensively in the United States of 
America, The government is administered by a 
gradation of courts, called “ Kirk-Sessions,” of 


“The Conquest of Peru” in 1847; he was elected 
corresponding member of the French Instityte; his 
style is vivid, direct, and never dull; though not 
philosophical, his histories are masterpieces of 
narrative and incident; he died of apoplexy at 
Boston before completing the “‘ History of Philip 
IL.” (1796-1859). 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, is popularly 


elected for four years, or rather by delegates so 
elected to each State, and sometimes re-elected for 
another four; is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy; sees to the administration of the laws, 


signs bills before they pass into law®makes treaties.» 


grants reprieves and pardons, and receives an annual 
salary of 50,000 dollars. 


PRESS-GANG, a party armed with powers to impress 


men into the naval service in times of emergency, 
a practice which often gave rise to serious dis- 
turbances. 


PRESSENSE, EDMOND DE, eminent French Pro- 


testant theologian, born in Paris; studied under 
Vinet and Neander at Berlin; became Protestant 
minister in Paris; was elected a deputy in the 
National Assembly in 1871, and a senator in 1883; 
wrote a “ Life of Christ,’’ and on numerous subjects 
"aC and ecclesiastical interest (1824-— 


PRESTER JOHN. See JOHN, PRESTER. 
PRESTON, Lancashire manufacturing town on the 


Ribble, 31 m. NW. of Manchester; is a well laid out 
brick town, with three parks, a magnificent town 
hall, a market, public baths, free library, museum, 
and  picture-gallery; St. Walburge’s Roman 
Catholic church has the highest post-Reformation 
steeple in England, 306 ft. The deepening of the 
river and construction of docks have added to the 
shipping trade. The chief industry is cotton, but 
there are also shipbuilding yards, engineer shops, 
and foundries. One of Cromwell’s victories was 
won here; it was the birthplace of Richard Ark- 
wright, and the scene of the beginning of the English 
total abstinence movement in 1832. 


PRETENDERS, THE, the names given to the son and 


the grandson of James II. (Prince Charlie) as claim- 
ing a right to the throne of England, and called 
respectively the Elder and the Younger Pretender; 
the elder, who made one or two attempts to sécure 
his claim, surrendered it to his son, who in 1745 
was defeated at Culloden. 


PRETORIA, a city in the Transvaal and the adminis- 


trative capital of South Africa, 1000 m. from Cape 
Town and 45 from Johannesburg, 0O& the Aapjes 
river. Besides the imposing government buildings 
erected in 1912, it has several public offices, a 
governor-general’s house, law courts, library, 
museum, an Anglican cathedral, Transwaal Uni- 
versity College, 
During the Boer Var it was captured by Roberts 
in June, 1900. 


PREVOST D’EXILES, ANTOINE FRANOQOIS, or 


ABBE PREVOST, a French romancer, born in Heslin, 
Artois; was educated by the Jesuits, and became 
a Benedictine monk, but proving refractory fled 
to Holland and England; wrote several novels, but 
his fame rests on a romantic love story entitled 
“Manon Lescaut,”’ a work of genius, charming at 
once in matter and style (1697-1768). 


and several parks and gardens. 


1e republican press of the day (1829-1870). 
M, the old king of Troy during the Trojan War; 
e son of Laomedon, who with the help of 
pollo and Poseidon built the city; had a large 
family by his wife Hecuba, Hector, Paris, and 
the most noted of them; was too old 
to take part in the war ; is said to have fallen by the 
eae of Pyrrhus on the capture of Troy by the 
Tee 
US, an ancient deity, the personification of 
the generating or fructifying power, and worshipped 
as the protector of flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, 
of the vine and other garden products; a worship 
known as the Priapus worship prevailed extensively 
all over the East. 

PRICE, RICHARD, English moralist, born in Gla- 
morganshire; wrote on politics and economics as 
well as ethics, in which last he followed Cudworth 
(¢.v.), and insisted on the unimpeachable quality 
of moral distinctions, and the unimpeachable 
authority of the moral sentiments (1723-1791). 

PRICHARD, JAMES COWLES, ethnologist and 

* philologist, gorn in Hereford; bred to medicine, 
and practised in Bristol; wrote ** Researches into 
the Physical History of "Mankind, ”» «The Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations,” ‘‘ Analysis of Egyptian 
Mythology.” and the “ Natural History of Man ”’ ; 
maintained the original unity of the race, and that 
the original pair were negroes; philology was in 
his hands the handmaid of ethnology, and he made 
a master of the primitive languages (1786— 

PRIDEAUX, HUMPHREY, English prelate and 
scholar; remembered chiefly as the author of a 
learned work entitled ‘“‘The Connection of the 
History of the Old and New Testaments”; wrote 
a “* Life of Mahomet,” popular in its day and for 
long after (1648-1724). 

PRIDE’S PURGE, the name given to a violent ex- 
clusion, in 1648, at the hands of a body of troops 
commanded by Colonel Pride, of about a hundred 
members of the House of Commons disposed to 
deal leniently with the King, after which some 
eighty, known as the Rump, were left to deal with 
his Majesty and bring him to justice. 

PRIESSNITZ, VINCENZ, founder of the water-cure, ine 
connection with which he had a large establishment 
at Grafenberg, in Austrian Silesia; was a mere 
empiric, having been bred to farming (1799-1851). 

PRIEST, properly a man in touch with the religious 
life of the people, and for the most part consecrated 
to mediate between them and the Deity; the 
prophet, on the other hand, being one more in 
touch with the Deity, being at times so close to Him 
as to require a priest to mediate between him and 
the laity. 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, a Socinian divine, born near 
T&eds, and for some years classical tutor at the 

F Warrington Academy; wrote in defence of 

Socinianism, and in defence of Christianity; gave 
himself to physical research, particularly pneumatic 
chemistry ; is claimed as the discoverer of oxygen; 

; sympathirgl with the French Revolution; was 

mobbed d had to flee to America, where he died, 

7 believing in immortality despite his materialistic 

Philosophy (1733-1804). 

AN, MARQUIS DE LOS CASTILLEJOS, a 
Span general; distinguished as a statesman; 
rose to be Minister War, but aspiring to dictator- 
ship, was shot by aff assassin@, he was the leader of 
the movement that overthrew Isabella in 1868 and 
installed Amadeo in her stead (1814-1870). 

PRIME an officg originating in England 
in the time of George I., who, knowing no English, 
entrusted the reins of government largely to Sir 
Robert Walpole. No such office as Prime Minister 
legally existed till 1905, but the term was applied 
to the chief minister of the King, who was usually 
First Lord of the Treasury. Of recent years Prime 


PRIMROSE, the 
s * Vicar of Wakefield.’ 


LEAGUE, a politico-Conservative palate? 


‘sation founded in 1883 in memory of Lord Beacons- 


field, and so called because the primrose was 
popularly reported to be his favourite flower. It 
includes a large membership, comprising women as 
well as men; is divided into “district habitations ; 
confers honours and badges in the style of Free- 
masonry, and has extensive political influence under 
a grand-master. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, an island province of 


Canada, in thesS. of Gulf of St. Lawrence, occupies 
a great bay formed by New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Breton?’ and is somewhat larger 
than Northumberland. The coast-line is exceedingly 
broken, the surface low and undulating, and very 
fertile. The chief industry is agriculture, oats and 
potatoes are the best crops; decayed shells found 
in beds on the shore are an excellent manure; sheep 
and horses are raised with ,great success. The 
climate is healthy, milder and clearer than on the 
mainland, but with a tedious winter. Coal exists, 
but is not wrought. The fisheries are the best on 
the Gulf, but are not developed. Manufactures are 
inconsiderable. Discovered by the Cabots, it was 
settled by the French in 1715, and ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763. Constituted a province in 1768, 
the name was changed fron? St. John to Prince 
Edward in 1799. Since 1875 the local government 
have bought out most of the great proprietors, and 
resold the land to occupying owners. Education is 
free. There are normal schools and two colleges. 
Half the people are Roman Catholics. A railway 
traverses the island, and there is daily steam com- 
munication with the mainland. The capital is 
Charlottetown ; Summerside, Georgetown, and 
Sourio are the other towns. 


PRINCE OF PEACE, a title given by Charles IV. of 


Spain to his Prime Minister, Don Manuel Godoy 


(q.¥.). 
PRINCETON, a town of New Jersey, 50 m. SW. of 


New York; was the scene of a battle in the War 
of Independence, and the meeting-place of the 
Continental Congress of 1783; now noted as the 
seat of the College of New Jersey, founded at 
Newark, 1746, and removed to Princeton in 1756; 
Jonathan Edwards and Dr. James M‘Cosh as presi- 
dents, James Madison and others as alumni, have 
given it lustre. The Theological Seminary, the 
oldest and largest Presbyterian one in the States, 
was founded in 1812, and a School of Science in 1871. 
The college is rich in museums, observatories, 
oe and libraries, and possesses considerable 
unds 


PRINCIPIA, published by Sir Isaac Newton in 1687, 


summed up his theories of gravitation and dynamics 
and gave a mathematical form to the laws found 
empirically by Kepler; Newton’s book laid the 
foundations of modern mechanics and mathematical 
astronomy. 


PRINGLE, THOMAS, minor poet, born in Roxburgh- 


shire; edited the Monthly Magazine; emigrated 
to South Africa ; held a small government appoint- 
ment; was bullied out of it; returned home, and 
became Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society 
(1789-1834). 


PRIOR, MATTHEW, En@lish poet and diplomatist, 


born near Wimborne, East Dorset; studied at Cam- 
bridge; became Fellow of Trinity College; was 
ambassador to France; involved himself in an 
intrigue, was imprisoned, and on his release lived 
in retirement; he is remembered most as a poet: 
wrote in 1687 a parody of Dryden’s “ Hind and 
Panther,” entitled “The Story of the Country 
Mouse and the City Mouse,” and afterwards, 

‘Solomon on the Vanity of the World,” “* Alma; 
or, The Progress of the Mind,” after Butler, as yell 
as tales, lyrics, and epigrams (1664-1721). 


PRISCIAN, Latin grammarian of the 6th century, 


born in Ceesarea; was author of “‘ Grammatical 


PRISCILLIAN 


Commentaries” in 18 books, a standard work 
during the Middle Ages and the basis of subsequent 


similar veri. 

Spaniard of noble birth, who intro- 
ducedea Gnostic meh Manichzean heresy re Spain, 
and founded a sect called after ‘him, and was put 
to death by the Emperor Maximius in 885; his 
followers were an idly specukative sect, who practised 
a rigidly ascetic style of life, and after being much 
calumniated did not ve him over 60 years. 

PRISONER OF CHILLON, the name given to Francois 
de Bonivard (g.v.), who was for six years kept 
prisoner in the castle of Chillon, on the Lake of 
Geneva, and is the subject of a well-known poem 
by Byron. 

PRIVATEER, a private vessel licensed by Govern- 
ment under a letter of marque to seize and plunder 
the ships of an yaya otherwise a act of the kind 
was treated as pirac 

PRIVY COUNCIL, is theoretically a ‘council associated 
with the sovereign t& advise him in matters of 
government. As at present constituted it includes 
the members of the royal family, the Cabinet, the 
two archbishops and the bishop of London, the 
principal English and Scottish judges, some of 
the chief ambassadors and governors of colonies, 
the Commander-ig-Chief, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, &c. Oo members attend except those 
summoned, usually the Cabinet, the officers of the 
Household, and the Primate. The functions of 
the Privy Council may be grouped as: (1) executive, 
in which its duties are discharged by the Cabinet, 
which is technically a committee of the Privy 
Council; (2) administrative—the Board of Trade, 
the Board of Agricititure, and the Education Depart- 
ment having originated as committees; and the 
Council retains such branches as the supervision of 
medical, pharmaceutical, and veterinary practice, 
the granting of municipal charters, &c ; (8) judicial 
—the Judicial Committee is a court of law, whose 
principal function is the hearing of appeals from 
ecclesiastical courts and from Indian, Dominion, and 
colonial courts. 

PRIVY SEAL, the seal of the sovereign appended to 
grants that do not require to pass the great seal. 

PROBATE AND DIVORCE COURT, the court of law 
rr iad with dissolution of marriage, founded in 

PROBUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor 
from 276 to 282, born in Pannonia; having distin- 
guished himself in the field as a soldier, was elected 
by the army and the citizens to succeed Tacitus; 
defended the empire successfully against all en- 
croachments, and afterwards devoted himself to 
home administration, but, requiring the service of 
the soldiers in public works, which they considered 
degrading, was seized by a body of them and put 
to death. 

PROCLUS, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, born in Con- 
stantinople; appears to have held a Trinitarian 
view of the universe, and to have regarded the All 
abstractly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever 
emerging from it and returning into it, a doctrine 
implied in John i. 1, but far short of the corre- 
sponding trinity in the ripe philosophy of Hegel 
(412-485). 

PROCNE, the sister of Philomela and wife of Tereus, 
changed into a swallow by the gods. See TEREUS. 

PROCONSUL, name given to the governor of a Roman 
province who was absolute ruler of it, disposed of 
the army, dispensed justice, controlled administra- 
tion, and was represented by legates. 

PROCOP, the name of two Hussite leaders of the 
Taborites, who, after lewling successful forays on 
all hands from their headquarters in Bohemia, fell 
in battle with their rivals the Calixtines at Lippau 
in 1434. 

PROCOPIUS, a Greek historian, born in Casarea, the 
secretary of Belisarius, and author of a History of 
the Wars of Justinian, which is still the chief 
authority for the events of his reign; d. 565. 

PROCRUSTES, a brigand of ancient Attica, who 
when any one fell into his hands placed him on a 
ked, stretching him out if he was too short for it 
and amputating him if he was too long, till he died ; 
he was one day overpowered by Theseus, who 
tortured him to death as he had done his own 
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victims ; his practice has given name to any attempt 
to enforce Ry ee by violent measures. : 

PROCTER, BRYAN ALTER, English lyrist, known 

y his pseudonym of Barry Cornwall, born in 
at was bred to the bar, and was for 30 years 
a Commissioner of Lunacy, and is chiefly memorable 
~* the friend of all the eminent “rearing men of two — 
generations, such as Wordsworth, Lamb, and 
Scott on the one hand and Carlyle, Thackeray, and 
Tennyson on the other; he was no great poet, but 
a facile and successful song writer (1787-1874) ; 
his daughter, Adelaide Anne Procter, achieved no 
little success as a poetess, her “ Legends and Lyrics ” 
appearing in 1858, with an introduction by Charles 

Dickens (1825-1864). 

PROCTOR, RICHARD ANTONY, astronomer and 
lecturer on Astronomy; determined the rotation 
of the planet Mars, and propounded the theory of 
the solar corona (1837-1888). 

PROCURATOR-FISCAL, is a Scottish lawe officer 
appointed by the sheriff, and irremovable on efficient 
and good behaviour, whose duties are to initiate the 
prosecution of crimes and inquire into deaths under 
suspicious circumstances. 

PRODUCER GAS, an inflammable mixture of carbon 
monoxide and nitrogen, obtained by passing air 
over red-hot coke; used as a fuel for certain 
industrial purposes. 

PROHIBITION, the system under which the sale or 
consumption of intoxicants is forbidden in a country. 
In 1919 the American constitution evas altered bye 
the 18th amendment so as to bring prohibition into 
force, the biggest experiment of the kind ever tried. 

PROLETARIAT, the name given to the lowest and 
poorest class in the State, and still retaining the 
original Roman meaning, as denoting, from proles, 
offspring, one who enriches the State not by his 
prosperity, but by his progeny. 

PROMETHEUS (i.e. Forethought), a Titan, the son 
of Iapetus and Klymene, and the brother of 
Epimetheus (g¢.v.), who, when the gods, just installed 
on Olympus, met with men at Mekone to arrange 
with them as to their dues in sacrifice, came boldly 
forth as the representative and protector of the 
human race and slew a bullock in sacrifice, putting 
the flesh of it in one pile and the entrails with the 
bones in another, veiled temptingly with fat, and 
invited Zeus to make his choice, whereupon, knowing 
well what he was about, Zeus chose the latter, but 
in revenge took away with him the fire which had 
been bestowed by the gods upon mortals. It was a 
strife of wit versus wit, and Prometheus, as the 
defender of the rights of man, was not to be out- 


© witted even by the gods, so he reached up a hollow 


fennel stalk to the sun and brought the fire back 
again, whereupon the strife was transformed into 
one of force versus force, and Zeus caught the 
audacious Titan and chained him to a rock on 
Mount Caucasus, where an eagle gnawed all day at 
his liver which grew again by night, though, in 
inflicting this punishment, Zeus was soon visited 
with a relenting heart, for it was by express com- 
mission from him that Hercules, as a son of his, 
scaled the rock and slew the eagle. The myth is 
one of the deepest significance, reflecting an, old 
belief, and one which has on it the seal of Chrisf, as 
sanctioned of Heaven, that the world was made for 
man and not man for the world, only there is | 
included within it an expression of the jealousy 
with which Heaven watches the use mankind makes 
of the gifts tNat, out of her own spe@al store, she 
bestows. Prometheus is properly the incarnation of 
the divine fire latent from the beginning in the 
soul of man. 

PROOF SPIRIT, defined by Act of Parliament as 
alcohol of such strength as to have a density twelve-_ 
thirteenths that of water at 51° F.; it contains 
about 60 per cent® by volume of alcohol; all 
spirituous liquids are taxed by the amount of proof 
spirit in them; the term originated in the old test 
of applying a light t@ gunpowder, soaked in the 
spirit: if it caught fire the spirit was termed “ over 
proof,”’ 

PROPAGANDA, a congregation, as it is called, at 
Rome, originated by Gregory XIIT., and organised 
in 1622 by Gregory XV., the object of which is to 
propagate the faith of the Church among heathen 


- PROPERTIUS 


of enterprise. 
PROPERTIUS, SEXTUS, a Latin elegiac poet, born 
in Umbria; went to Rome and became a protégé 
of Mzcenas; devoted himself to the cultivation 
of the poetic art; came under the spell of a gifted 
lady, to whom, under the name of Cynthia, he 
dedicated the first products of his muse, and whom 
he has immortalised in his poems; in his elegies 
he follows Greek models; his poetry, and the poetic 
quality it displays, have been much admired by 
Goethe (51-14 B.o.). 
» Properly not a forecasting of particular 
events and the succession of them, but so far as it 
refers to the future at all is an insight into the 
course of things in the time to come from insight 
into the course of them in days gone by or now, and 
that believed to be the character of Hebrew 
prophecy, founded on faith in the immutability of 
the divine order of things. 
0 . See PRIESTS, HEBREW PROPHECY. 
PROSELYTES, converts from heathenism to Judaism, 
of which there were two classes: Proselytes of the 
Temple, those who accepted the ceremonial law 
and were admitted into the inner court of the 
Temple ; and Proselytes of the Gate, who accepted 
only the moral law, and were admitted only into the 
» Outer court. They were a numerous class after the 
Dispersion, and were reckoned at hundreds of 
thousands. 
, PROSERPINA, the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, 
who was carried off while gathering flowers by 
Pluto (q.v.), became Queen of Hades, and is repre- 
sented as sitting on an ebony throne beside him 
wearing a crown. According to later tradition 
Pluto had to allow her to revisit the upper world 
for two-thirds of the year to compromise matters 
with her mother, her arrival being coincident with 
the beginning of spring and her return to Hades 
coincident with the beginning of winter. She 
became by Pluto the mother of the Furies. 

PROSPERO, one of the chief characters in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Tempest,’”’ an exiled king of Milan, who, 
during his exile, practises magic, and breaks his 
wand when he has accomplished his purpose. 

PROTAGORAS, one of the earliest of the Greek 
Sophists, born in Abdera, who flourished in 440 B.o., 
and taught at Athens, from which city he was 
banished as a blasphemer, as having called in 
question the existence of the gods; he taught that 
man was the measure of all things, of those thate 
exist, that they are; and of those things that do 
not exist, that they are not; and that there is 
nothing absolute, that all is an affair of subjective 
conception. 

PROTECTION, name given to the encouragement of 
certain home products of a country by imposing 
duties on foreign products of the class, opposed to 
free-trade. 

S, complex nitrogenous compounds, essential 
components of all animal and vegetable organisms, 
e.g. gluten of flour and albumin of egg; plants are 
a®le to build up proteins from nitrogen compounds 
in the soil, but animals must obtain their proteins 
directly or indirectly from vegetable food; most 
plants are dependent upon the nitrates, &c., in the 
soil, which often have to be increased artificially by 
means of the application of sodiwm nitrate, am- 
monium Gits, &e., but plants of the order 
Leguminose (e.g. peas, beans, clover, lentils) contain 
bacteria which can manufacture proteins from the 
nitrogen of the air. 

PROTEST M, the name given to a movement 
headed by Luther the 16th century, in protesta- 
tion of the suprema¢y in spirétual things claimed by 
the Church of Rome, and made on the ground of 
the authority of conscience enlightened by the Word 
of God, conceived of as tge ultimate revelation of 
God to man. In essence it is individual, while 
Catholicism is corporate. 

PROTESTANTS, a name given to the adherents of 
Luther, who, at the second Diet of Spires in 1529, 
protested against the revocation of certain privileges 
granted at the first Diet in 1526. 
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and in countries where there is no estab- , PROTEUS, in the Greek mythology a divinity of the 


PROVERBS 


sea endowed with the of prophecy, but from 
whom it was difficult to extort the secrets of fate, 
as he immediately changed his shape when any one 
attempted to force him, for it was only in hig proper 
form he could ciate these secrets. ; 

PROTOCOL, a pact of compulsory arbitration and 
disarmament submitteal to the League of Nations 
in 1924, but never generally ratified. 

PROTOGENES, a Greek painter of the time of 
Alexander the Great, born in Caria; lived chiefly 
at Rhodes; was discovered by Apelles, who 
brought him into note; his masterpiece is a picture 
of Ialysus, the tutelary hero of Rhodes, on which 
he sient seven years, and which he painted four 
times over. 

PROTON, the elementary mass, with a charge of 
positive electricity, which forms the nucleus of the 
hydrogen atom. 

PROTOPLASM, a name given to living matter forming 

the physical bases of all forn#s of animal] and vegetable 


life. 

PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH, French Socialist, 
born in Besancon, the son of a cooper; worked in 
a printing establishment, spent his spare hours in 
study, especially of the social problem, and in 1840 
published a work entitled ‘‘ What is Property ?”’ 
in which he boldly enunciated the startling pro- 
position, ‘‘ Property is theft’’; for the publication 
of this thesis he was at first unmolested, and only 
with its application was he called to account, being 
at last, in 1849, committed to prison, where, however, 
he kept himself busy with his pen; from time to 
time he emitted socialistic publications till his 
release in 1852, after which he ®as in 1858 compelled 
to flee the country, to return again under an act of 
amnesty in 1860 and die; he was not only the 
assailant of property, but of government itself, and 
preached anarchy as the goal of all social progress 
(1809-1865). 

PROUST, MARCEL, French novelist, author of a 
series of novels called ‘‘ A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu,” the first of which was published in 1914 
(1872-1922), 

PROUT, FATHER. See MAHONY, FRANCIS. 

PROUT, SAMUEL, English water-colour artist, born 
in Plymouth; had from a child an irrepressible 
penchant for drawing, which, though discouraged 
at first by his father, was fostered by his school- 
master; was patronised by Britton the antiquary, 
and employed by him to assist him in collecting 
materials for his ‘‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” 
but it was not till his visit to Rouen in 1818 that he 
was first fascinated with the subject that hence- 
forth occupied him; from this time excursions 
were continually made to the Continent, and every 
corner of France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Italy was ransacked for its fragments of carved 
stone; the old architecture that then fascinated 
him henceforth became a conspicuous feature in 
all his after-works (1783-1852). 

PROUT, WILLIAM, British scientist; the first to 
prepare urea and to determine its emgirical formula ; 
he published an hypothesis that all elements are 
composed of hydrogen and that their atomic weights, 
are whole numbers; the theory was rejected at the 
time, but it was a curiously accurate forecast of the 
modern ideas of the atom, and his statement about 
the atomic weights is verified by the work of Aston 
on isotopes (1785-1850). 

PROVENCAL LANGUAGE, one of the Romance 
dialects of France, spoken in the South of France, 
and different from that spoken in the N. as in 
closer connection with the original Latin than that of 
the N., which was modified by Teutonic influence, 

PROVENCE, a maritime province in the South of 
France, originally called Provincia by the Romans, 
which included the departments of Bouches-du- 
Rhone, Basses-Alpes, Var, and part of Vaucluse, 

PROVERBS, BOOK OF, a book of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, full of the teachings of wisdom bearing on 
the conduct of life, and though ascribed to Solomon, 
obviously not all of his composition, or even collec- 
tion, and probably ascribed to him because of his 
fondness for wisdom in that form, and from his 
having procured the first collection. The principles 
inculcated are purely ethical, resting, however, on 


PROVIDENCE 


ae 

a religious basis, and concern the individual not as 
a member of any particular community, but as a 
member of the human race; the lessons of life and 
death are the same as in the covenant with Moses, 
and the condition in both cases is the observance 
or non-observance of God’s commandments. There 
is no change in the principle, but in the expansion 
of it, and that amountseto the foundation of a 
kingdom of God which shall include all nations. In 
them the bonds of Jewish exclusiveness are burst 
and a catholic religion virtually established. 

PROVIDENCE, a seaport and semi-capital of Rhode 
Island, U.S., on a river of the name, 44 m. SW. of 
Boston; it is a centre of a large manufacturing 
district, and has a large trade in woollens, jefvellery, 
and hardware; has a number of public buildings, 
and institutions, churches, schools, libraries, and 
hospitals, as well as beautiful villas and gardens. 

PRUDENTIUS, MARCUS AURKRUIUS CLEMENS, 
Christian poet of the 4th century, born in Spain ; 
after spending the greuter part of his life in secular 
affairs, gave himself up to religious meditation, and 
wrote hymns, lyrics, and polemics in verse. 

PRUSSIA, the leading State of Germany, of which it 
occupies about two-thirds of the total territory, and 
contributes three-fifths of the population; it 
stretches from Hglland and Belgium in the W. to 
Poland in the E., has Jutland and the sea on the N., 
and Lorraine, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, Saxony, 
Czechoslovakia, and Austria on the S.; the SW. 
portion is hilly and the soil often poor, but containing 
valuable mineral deposits; the N. and E. belong 
to the great European plain, devoted to agriculture 
and grazing; Hesse-Cassel is extremely fertile, and 
Nassau produces @xcellent wine; in the E. and in 
Hanover are extensive forests; Silesia, West- 
phalia, and Rhenish Prussia contain important coal- 
fields, and are consequently important industrial 
provinces; half the zinc of the world is mined in 
Prussia; lead, iron, copper, antimony, &c., are 
also wrought; the Hartz Mountains are noted for 
their mines; salt, amber, and precious stones are 
found on the Baltic shores; textiles, metal wares, 
and beer are the main industries; Berlin and 
Elberfeld are the two chief manufacturing centres 
on the Continent; the great navigable rivers, 
Niemen, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rhine, and their 
tributaries and canals, excellent railways, and her 
central European position all favour Prussia’s 
commerce, while her coastline, harbours, and 
mercantile fleet put her in communication with the 
markets of the world; the prevailing religion is 
Protestant; education is compulsory and good; 
there are several universities, and many libraries 
and educational institutions; the king of Prussia 
was emperor of Germany. The basis of the Prussian 
people was laid by German colonists placed amid 
the pagan Slavs whom they had conquered by the 
Teutonic knights of the 13th century ; in 1511 their 
descendants chose a Hohenzollern prince; a century 
later the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg succeeded ; 
despite the Thirty Years’ War Prussia became a 
European Staite, and was recognised as a kingdom 
in 1703; Frederick the Great (1740-1786) enlarged 
its bounds and developed its resources; the succes- 
sive partitions of Poland added to her territory ; 
humiliated by the peace of Tilsit, 1807, and ruined 
by the French occupation, she recovered after 
Waterloo; William 1. and Bismarck still further 
increased her territory and prestige; by the Austrian 
War of 1866 and the French War of 1870-1871 her 
position as premier State in the Confederation was 
assured. The revolution of 1918 brought to an end 
both the kingdom of Prussia and the German 
Empire. 

PRUSSIC ACID, or hydrocyanic acid, an excessively 
poisonous, volatile, inflammable liquid, found in 
leaves of certain plants and in the stones of plums, 
peaches, «&c. : 

PRYDE, JAMES, Scottish artist. He studied in Paris, 
and first came to the fore as a poster designer; in 
the ‘nineties he produced with his sister Mabel 
(Mra. W. Nicholson) a series of posters by ‘* Beggar- 

taff Brothers.’ Apart from posters his output 
as small but good (1869-— ). ; 

PRYNNE, WILLIAM, a Puritan censor morum, born in 
Swanswick, near Bath, bred to the bar ; wrote a 
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book or pamphlet called “‘ Histrio- or 
Player's Scourge,” against the eet tie A 


a reflection in it against the virtue of the queen he 
was brought before the Star Chamber in 1634, 
sentenced to the pillory, and had his ears cropped 
off; and for an offence against Laud, whether by 
order of the Star Chamber or not is uncertain, was 
in 1637 sentenced anew, and “ lost his ears a second 
and final time, having had them ‘sewed on again’ 
before”; after this the zeal of Prynne appears to 
have waxed cold, for he was as a recalcitrant im- 
prisoned by Cromwell, after whose death he espoused 
the Royalist cause, and was appointed Keeper of the 
Records of the Tower (1600-1669). 


PRYTANE’UM, name given to the public hall in Greek 
sneer and the headquarters of the executive. 


AZAR, GEORGE, an impostor, born in the 
South of France, who, being brought to London, 
imposed on Compton, bishop of London, by fabri- 
cating a history of Formosa, of which he professed 
to be a native, but was convicted of the error of 
his ways by Law’s “Serious Call,’’ and led after- 
wards what seemed a sober life, and one to commend 


ae regard of Johnson (1679-1763). 


ALMS, THE BOGK OF, the name given in the 
Septuagint to a collection of sacred songs in the 
Hebrew Bible. which are all of a lyrica] character 
and appear to have been at first collected for litur- 
gical purposes. Their range is co-extensive with 
nearly all divine truth, and there are tones in them 
in accord with the experience and feelings of devout, 
men in all ages. ‘‘ The Psalter alone,” says Ruskin, 
“which practically was the service-book of the 
Church for many ages, contains, merely in the first 
half of it, the sum of personal and social wisdom, 
. .. while the 48th, 72nd, and 75th have in them 
the law and the prophecy of all righteous govern- 
ment, and every real triumph of natural science is 
anticipated in the 104th.’”’ The collection bears 
the name of David, but it is clear the great body 
of them are of later date as well as of divers author- 
ship, although it is often difficult to determine by 
whom some of them were written, and when. The 
determination of this, however, is of the less conse- 
quence, as the question is more a speculative one 
than a spiritual one, and whatever may be the result 
of inquiry in this matter the spiritual value of the 
Psalms, which is their real value, is nowise affected 
thereby. They express the real experiences of 
living men, who lay under an inner necessity to utter 
such a song, relieving themselves by the effort and 
ministering a means of relief to others in a like 
situation of soul. 


ePSYCHE (i.e. the soul), in the later Greek mythology 


the youngest of three daughters of a king, and of 
such beauty as to eclipse the attractions and awake 
the jealousy of Venus, the goddess of beauty, who 
in consequence sent Cupid, her son, to inspire her 
with love for a hideous monster, and so compass 
her ruin. Cupid, fascinated with her himself, 
spirited her away to a palace furnished with every 
delight, but instead of delivering her over to the 
monster, visited her himself at night as her husband, 
and left her before daybreak in the morning, because 
she must on no account know who he was. Here 
her sisters came to see her, and in their jealeusy 
persuaded her to assure herself that it was not a 
monster that she slept with, so that she lit a lamp 
the next night to discover, when a drop of oil from 
it fell on his shoulder as he lay asleep beside her, 
upon which he at a bound started up,and vanished 
out of sight. She thereupon gave wiy to a long 
wail of lamentation and set off a-wandering over 
the wide world in search of her lost love, till she came 
to the palace of Venus, her arch-enemy, who seized 
on her person and made her her slave, s&bjecting 
her to a series of services, all of which she accom- 
plished to the letteg, so tha® Venus was obliged to 
relent and consent that, in the presence of all the 
gods of Olympus, Cupid and she should be united 
in immortal wedlock. «lt is the story of the trials of 
the soul to achieve imShortality. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, SOCIETY FOR, a society 


founded in 1882 to inquire into the phenomena of 
spiritualism and kindred subjects of a recondite 
kind, the subject of telepathy having engaged 
a good deal of attention for a number of years. 


| in eases ersons had an apparently 
irrati fear, e.g. of closed spaces, &c.; in 
man y cases this fear is found to be due to some long 
zc . incident, and the explanation serves as a 


TERODACTYLS, extinct flying reptiles, remains of 
which have been found in Jurassic and Cretaceous 
strata ; they had many birdlike characteristics, but 
are not the ancestors of birds. 
PTOLE! SYSTEM, the highly complex system 
0! ees ascribed to Claudius Ptolemy, which 
assumed that the earth was the centre of a sphere 
which carried the heavenly bodies along in its 
daily sevolution, accounted for the revolutions of 
sun and moon by supposing they moved in 
eccentric circles round the earth, and regarded the 
planets as moving in epicycles round a point which 
itself revolved in an eccentric circle round the earth 
like the sun and moon. 


PTOLEMA the name of certain cities of antiquity, 
the most celebrated being Acre, in Syria (g.v.). 
the name of the edonian kings of 
Egypt, of which there were 14 in succession, of 
whom Ptolemy I., Soter, was a favourite general of 
« Alexander thesGreat, and the ruler of Egypt from 
328 to 285 B.o.; Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, who 
Tuled from 285 to 247, a patron of letters and an 
able administrator ; Ptolemy III., Euergetes, who 
ruled from 247 to 222; Ptolemy IV., Philopator, 
who ruled from 222 to 205; Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 
who ruled from 205 to 181; Ptolemy VI., Philo- 
metor, who ruled from 181 to 146; Ptolemy VIL., 
Euergetes I., who ruled from 146 to 117; Ptolemy 
VIIL., Soter, who ruled from 117 to 107, was driven 
from Alexandria, returning to it in 88, and reigning 
till 81; Ptolemy IX., Alexander I., who ruled from 
107 to 88; Ptolemy X., Alexander Il., who ruled 
from 81 to 80; Ptolemy XI., Auletes, who ruled 
from 80 to 51; Ptolemy XII., who ruled from 
51 to 47; Ptolemy XIII., the Infant King, who ruled 
from 47 to 43; Ptolemy XIV., Cesarion, the son of 
_ Julius Cesar and Cleopatra, who ruled from 43 to 30. 
 PTOLEMY CLAUDIUS PTOLEMZUS), ancient 
7 astronomer and geographer, born in Egypt; lived 
in Alexandria in the 2nd century ; was the author of 
the system of astronomy called after him; left 
behind him two writings bearing one on astronomy 
and one on geography, along with other works of 


portance. 

PUBLICANS, or PUBLICANI, a name given by the 
Romans to persons who farmed the public revenues ; 
especially a class of the Jewish people, often men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and specially odious 
to the rest of the community as the farmers of the 
taxes imposed upon them, mostly at the instance 

9 of their foreign oppressors the Romans, and in the 
collection of which they had recourse to the most 
unjust exactions. They were in their regard not 

ely the tools of a foreign oppression, but traitors 
to Their country and apostates from the faith of 
their fathers, and were to be classed with heathens, 
4 sinners, and harlots. 

PUCCINI, GIACOMO, Italian composer. Working at 
Milan Conservatoire, his first opera, “‘ Le Villi,” w: 
produced at she Opera House there i 1884. “ La 
Bohéme,” “‘ La Tosca,” and ‘“‘ Madame Butterfly ”’ 
are his masterpieces (1858-— ) 

CCINOTTI, FRANCESCO, eminent Italian patho- 
logist, horn in Urbino, and author of the “ Storia 
della Médicina’”’ (History of Medicine), the fruit of 
the labour of twenty years (1794-1872). 

LA (i.e. the Maid), J@n of Arc, the maid 
par excellence, 


——, a tricky, mischievous fairy, identified with 

in Goodfellow, and som@¢times confounded with 

a a spirit, propitiated by kind words and the 
liberty of the cream-bowl. 

on an elevated plateau 7000 ft. above the 

sea, 68 m. due SE. of Mexico, is the third city of the 

republic, and a beautiful town, with Doric cathedral, 

theological, medical, and other schools, a museum, 
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PUEBLOS, primitive tribes of North Amer Indians 
living in Mexico and izona, so called because 
they are gathered together in "pueblos, or villages, 
in communal houses of stone and mud; the several 
clans are distinguished by their totems and, generally, 
are remarkable for their peculiarly ‘decorative 
pottery and fabrics, which show some resemblance 
to y Aztec designs; the Zuni and Hopi Indians 
belong to the group. : 

PUERTO DE SANTA MARIA, a seaport in Spain, on 
the Bay of Cadiz, 9 m. SW. of Xeres, and the chief 
place of export of Xeres port or sherry wines. 

PUERTO PLATA, *he oniet port of the Dominican 
Republic, on the N. of Hgyti; ; exports tobacco, 
sugar, coffee, &c. 

PUERTO PRINCIPE, a town on the E. of Cuba; manu- 
factures cigars, and exports sugar, hides, and 
cneleeee; originally on the shore, but removed 
inland. 

PUFF-ADDER, a deadly venomous African viper 
which frequents sandy places; #t derives its name 
from its habit of inflating the body when disturbed. 

PUFFENDORF, SAMUEL, BARCN VON, eminent 
German jurist, born in Chemnitz, Saxony; wrote 
several works on jurisprudence, one of which, under 
the ban of Austria, was burned there by the hangman, 
but his ‘‘ De Jure Nature et Gentium ”’ is the one 
on which his fame rests; was,successively in the 
service of Charles XI. of Sweden and the Elector 
of Brandenburg (1632-1694). 

PUGIN, AUGUSTUS WELBY, architect, born in 
London, of French parentage; made a special 
study of Gothic architecture; assisted in decorating 
the new Houses of Parliament, but becoming a 
Roman Catholic he gave himself to designing a 
good number of Roman Catholic churches, including 
cathedrals ; he wrote several works on architecture, 
and was the chief promoter of the ‘‘ Medieval 
Court ”’ in the Crystal Palace; he was afflicted in 
the prime of life with insanity, and died at Ramsgate 
(1812-1852). 

PULCI, LUIGI, Italian poet, born in Florence; the 
personal friend of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and the author 
of a burlesque poem of which Roland is the hero, 
entitled in Tuscan “Il Morgante Maggiore’”’ 
(‘‘ Morgante the Great’’); he wrote also several 
humorous sonnets; two brothers of his had similar 

* gifts (1432-1484). 

PULQUE, a favourite beverage of the Mexicans and in 
Central America, made from the fermented juice 
aof the agave. 

PULTENEY, WILLIAM, Earl of Bath, English states- 
man; in 1705 entered Parliament, zealous in the 
Whig interest ; was for years the friend and colleague 
of Walpole, but afterwards, from a slight, became 
his bitterest enemy and most formidable opponent : 
he contributed a good deal to WalpMe’s fall, but, 
unable to take his place, contented himself with a 
peerage, his popularity being gone (1684-1764). 

PULTOWA, a town in Southern Russia, 90 m. by 
rail SW. of Kharkoff, on an affluent of the Dnieper; 
manufactures leather and tobacco; here Peter the 
ag es his victory over Charles XII. of Sweden 
in , 

PULTUSK, a Polish town, 33 m. N. of Warsaw: here 
Charles XII. gained a victory over the Saxons in 
1703, and the French over the Russians in 1806. 

PULU, a kind of silk obtai#ed from the fibres of a 
fern-tree of Hawaii. 

PUNCH, the name of the chief character in a well- 
known puppet show of Italian origin, and appro- 
priated as the title of the leading English comic 


journal, which is accompanied with illustrations 
conceived in a humorous vein and conducted in 
satire, from a liberal Englishman’s standpoint, of 


the follies and weaknesses of the leaders of public 
opinion and fashion in modern social life. It wag 
started in 1841 under the editorship of Henry 
Mayhew and Mark Lemon, and the wittiest literary 
men of the time as well as the cleverest artists have 
contributed to its pages, among the former being 


~ Tay a ' , 
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Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, and Tom Hood, and and so called because it 


among the latter 
and Linley bourn 

PUNDIT, a ‘arannin pea in Sanskrit and in the 

age. literature, and laws of the Hindus. 

mu » a plighted promise that one can put 

in, such as the Romans alleged they 
Eaienatically experienctd at the hands of the 
Peeni or haginians, 

PUNIC WARS, the name given to the wars between 
Rome and Carthage for the empire of the world, of 
date, the first from 264 to 241, the second from 218 
to 201, and the third from 149 to 146 B.c., due all 
to transgressions on the one side or the other of 
boundaries fixed by treaty, which it was impossible 
for either in their passion of empire to respect. It 
was a struggle which, though it ended in the over- 
throw of Carthage, proved at one time the most 
critical in the history of Rome.® 

PUNJAB (“five rivers.’’) a province in the extreme 
NW. of India, watered by the Indus and its four 
tributaries, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravee, and Sutlej; 
its frontiers touch Afghanistan and Cashmir. 
Mountain ranges traverse the N., W., and §&.; 
little rain falls ; the plains are dry and hot in summer. 
There is little timber, cow-dung is common fuel; 
the soil is barren, but under irrigation there are 
fertile stretches; wheat, indigo, sugar, cotton, 
‘tobacco, opium, and tea are largely grown; cotton, 
silk, lace, iron, and leather are manufactured : 
indigo, grain, cotton, and manufactured products 
are exported in exchange for raw material, dyes, 
horses, and timber. The population is mixed, 
Sikhs, Jats, and Rajputs predominate; more than 
a half are Mohammedan, and more than a third 


Hindu. Lahore is the capital, but Delhi and 
Amritsar are larger towns. Several railways run 
through the province. The natives remained loyal 
throughout the Mutiny of 1857-1858, Sikhs and 
Pathans joining the British troops before Delhi. 
PURANAS, a body of religious works which rank 
second to the Vedas, and form the basis of the 
popular belief of the Hindus. There are 18 principal 
Puranas and 18 secondary as, of various 
dates, but believed to be of remote antiquity, 
though modern critical research proves that in their 
present form they are not of very ancient origin. 
PURBECK, ISLE OF, the peninsula in South Dorset- 
shire lying between the river Frome, Poole Harbour, 
and the English Channel; formerly a royal deer- 
forest; has a precipitous coast, and inland consists 
of chalk downs; nearly 100 quarries are wrought 
of “ Purbeck marble. is 
PURCELL, HENRY, eminent English musician, born 
in Westminster; was successively organist at 
Westminster Abbey and to the Chapel Royal; 
excelled in all forms of musical composition; w 
the author of anthems, cantatas, glees, &c., which 
attained great popularity: he set the songs of 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest ’’ to music (1658-1695). 
PURCHAS, SAMUEL, collector of works of travel and 
continuat@ of the work of Hakluyt, in two curious 
works entitled ‘‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage,’’ and 
“ Hakluyt’s his Posthumous, or Purchas his Pil- 
grimmes’”’; was rector of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 
and chaplain to Archbishop Abbot (1575-1626). 
PURGATORIO, region in Dante’s ‘‘ Commedia” 
intermediate between the Inferno, region of lost 
souls, and the Paradiso, region of saved souls, and 
full of all manner of obstructions which the penitent, 
who would pass from the one to the other, must 
struggle with in soul-wrestle till he overcome. 
PURGATORY, in the creed of the Church of Rome a 
place in which the souls of the dead, saved from 
hell by the death of Christ, are chastened and 
purified from venial sins, a result which is, in great 
part, ascribed to the prayers of the faithful and the 
sacrifice of the Mass. The creed of the Church in 
this matter was first formulated by Gregory the 
Great, and was based by him, as it has been vindi- 
mated since, on passages of Scripture as well as the 
writings of the Fathers. 
sPURIM, THE FEAST OF, or LOTS, an annual festival 
of the Jews in commemoration of the preservation, 
as recorded in “ Esther,” of their race from the 
threatened wholesale massacre of it in Persia at 


hee Doyie, Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier, 


the instance of Haman, was 

by casting “lots” that tie day wee tized for See 
execution of the purpose. 
observed on the 14th and 1H 

PURITAN CITY, name given to cette, U.S8., from its 
founders and inhabitants, who were originally of 
Puritan stock. 

PURITANS, a name given to a body of clergymen of 


t of Uniformity passed in 

Elizabeth, because it required 

ish doctrine and ritual ; 
to the whole body of Nonconformists in England 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, who insisted on — 
rigid adherence to the simplicity prescribed in these — 
matters by the sacred Scriptures. In the days of — 
Cromwell they were, “‘ with musket on shoulder,” 
the uncompromising foes of all forms, particularly j 
in the worship of God, that affected to be alive after — 
the soul had gone out ‘of them. ’ 

PURSUIVANT, one of the junior officers in the Heralds’ 
College—four in England, named _ respectively — 
Rouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Rouge Dragon, and — 
Portcullis; and three in Scotland, named respec- ~ 
tively Bute, Carrick, and Unicorn. 

PUSEY, EDWARD BO English theologian, 
born in Berkshire, of Flemish descent; studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and became a Fellow of 
Oriel, where he was brought into relationship with 
Newman, Keble, and Whately ; spent some time in 
Germany studying Rationalism,e and, after hjs 
return, was in 1828 appointed Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford; in 1833 he joined the Tractarian 
Movement, to which he contributed by his learning, 
and which, from his standing in the University, as 
well as from the part he played in it, was at length 
called by his name; he was not so conspicuous as” 
other members of the movement, but he gained some 
notoriety by a sermon he preached on the Eucharist, 
which led to his suspension for three years, and, 
notwithstanding his life of seclusion, he took an active 
part in all questions affecting the interests he held 
to be at stake; he was the author of several learned 
works, among them the ‘‘ Minor Prophets, a Com- 
mentary,’’ and “‘ Daniel the Prophet ’”’ (1800—1882). 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER SERGEIEVITCH, a distin-_ 
guished Russian poet and dramatist, born in 
Moscow; his chief works are ‘“‘ Ruslan and Liud- 
mila’’ (a heroic poem), “‘ Eugene Onegin” (a 
romance), and “ Boris Godunov ”’ (a drama); was 
mortally wounded in a duel (1799-1837). 

PUSHTOO, or PUSHTO, the language of the Afghans, 
said to be derived from the Zend, with admixtures 
from the neighbouring tribes. 

PUTEAUX, a suburb of Paris, on the left bank of the 
Seine, a favourite residence of the Parisians, who 
have villas here. 

PUTNEY, a London suburb on the Surrey side, 6 m. 
from Waterloo, has a bridge across the Thames 
800 yards long; the parish church tower dates 
from the 15th century. The river here affords 
favourite rowing water, the starting-place of the 
inter-universities boat-race; Putney Heath was a 
favourite duelling resort; Gibbon was a native; 
Pitt and Leigh Hunt died ‘here. 

PUY, LE, a picturesque town, 70 m. SW. of Lyons, a 
bishop’s seat, with a 10th-century cathedral; is 
the centre of a great lace manufacture. 

PUY-DE-DOME, a department in Central France, in 
the upper yalley of the Allier, on the slopes of the 
Auvergne Mountains. The soil is oor, but agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding are the chief industries; 
in the mountains coal and lead are found, and there 
are many mineral springs; there are paper and oil 
manufactures. The principal town is«¢Clermont- 
Ferrand, where Peter the Hermit preached the first 
crusade. e 

PYGMALION, king of Cyprus, is said to have fallen 
in love with an ivory statue of a maiden he had 
himself made, andgto have prayed Aphrodite to 
breathe life into it. The request being granted, 
he married the maiden and became by her the 
father of Paphus. 

PYGMIES, a fabulous people, their height 184 inches, 
mentioned by Homer as dwelling on the shores of 
the ocean and attacked by cranes in spring time, 
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2», Delaware; a contributor to the 
ur eo er magazines, author and illustrator 
Adventures of Robin Hood,” “‘ Jack 
er’s Fortunes,” and “ Otto of the Silver 
(1853-1911). 
JOHN, Puritan statesman, born in Somerset- 
hire, educated at Oxford; bred to law, entered 
Parliament in 1621, opposed the arbitrary measures 
of the king, took a prominent part in the impeach- 
t of Buckingham ; at the opening of the Long 
rliament procured the impeachment of the Ear] 
of Stratford. and conducted the proceedings against 
him; he was one of the five members illegally 
‘esteg by Charles I., and was brought back again 
triumph to Westminster : was appointed Lieu- 
tenant of the Ordnance, and a month after died 
(1584-1643). 

RAMID OF CHOLULA, an imposing structure be- 
lieved to have been erected by Montezuma, emperor 
_ of Mexico; stands to the west of Puebla, with a 
base twice "the size of that of Cheops’ Pyramid at 

Ghizeh; was used as a mausoleum. 


RAMIDS, ancient structures of stone or some- 

times brick, — generally on square bases and 

*tapering upwafds with trianguiar sides, found in 

different parts of the world, but chiefly in Egypt, 

where they exist to the number of 70 or 80, and of 
which the most celebrated are those of Ghizeh, 

10 m. W. of Cairo, three in number, viz., the Great 

Pyramid of Cheops, 449 ft. high, and the sides at 

base 746 ft. long, that named Chefren, nearly the 

same size, and that of Mykerinos, not half the 

height of the other two, but excelling them in 

beauty of execution. The original object of these 

structures has been matter of debate, but there 
seems to be now no doubt that they are sepulchral 
monuments of kings of Egypt from the first to the 
twelfth dynasty. From certain marks in the King’s 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid a school of Bible 
students claims to be able to read the history of the 
world, alleging that the Great War, the capture of 
Jerusalem, and the period of tribulation are all 
marked thereon. 

_ PYRAMUS AND THISBE, two lovers who lived in 
adjoining houses in Babylon, and who used to 
converse with each other through a hole in the 
wall, because their parents would not allow them 

' open intimacy, but who arranged to meet one 

evening at the tomb of Nisus. The maiden appear- 

‘, ing at the spot and being confronted by a lioness 

. who had just killed an ox, took to flight and left her 

garment behind her, which the lioness had soiled 

with blood. Pyramus, arriving after this, saw only 
the bloody garment on the spot and immediately 
killed himself, concluding she had been murdered, 
while she on return finding him lying in his blood, 

4 threw herself upon his dead body and was found a 

} corpse at his side in the morning. 

PYRENEES, a broad chain of lofty mountains running 
from the Bay of Biscay, 276 m. eastwards, to the 
Mediterranean, form the boundary between France 
and Spain. They are highest in the centre, Mount 
Maladetta reaching 11,168 ft. The snow-line is 
about 8000 or 9000 ft., and there are glaciers on the 
French side. S _ Valleys run up either side, ending in 
precipitous “ pot-holes,” with great regularity. 
The passes are very dangerous from wind and snow 
storms. The streams to the N. feed the Adour and 
Garonne; those to the S., the Ebro and Douro. 
Vegetation in the W. is European, in the E. sub- 
tropical. Minerals ar® few, thgugh both iron and 
coal are worked. The basis of the system is granite 
with limestone strata superimposed. 

PYRIDINE, an organic liquig with an unpleasant 
smell, found in coal tar. 

PYROGRAPHY, the decoration of wood by means of 
burning or charring, the most popular form being 
known as “ poker work’’; it can be performed also 
by the use of the blowpipe ; an art known to the 
Romans, 
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peoples; a oe o 
lead or wax into water, future events 
from the shapes assumed. 
PYROMETRY, the ce concerned with the m 
“ment of high tempera’ 
PYRRHA, in Greek myth caw the wife of Teale 


ora DANCE, the chief war dance of the i a 
of quick, light movement, to the music of : 
was of Cretan or Spartan origin. It was pa et ; 
quently danced for display by the Athenian youths 
and bg women to entertain company, and in the 


aman empire was a favourite item in the public 
PYRRHIC VICTORY, See 
PYRRHU: 


PYRRHO, the father of the Greek sceptics, born in 
Elis, a contemporary of Arisi®tle; his doctrine was 
that, as we cannot know things as they are, only as 
they seem to be, we must be content to suspend our 
judgment on such matters and maintain a perfect 
ada of soul if we would live to any 


ood. 

PYRRHONISM, philosophic scepticign. SeePYRRHO. 

PYRRHUS, king of Epirus, and kinsman of Alexander 
the Great : ; essayed to emulate the Macedonian by 
conquering the western world, and in 280 B.c. 
invaded Italy with a huge army, directed to assist 
the Italian Greeks against Rome; in the decisive 
battles of that year and the next, he won “ Pyrrhic 
victories ’’’ over the Romans, loging so many men 
that he could not pursue his advantage; 278 to 276 
he spent helping the Greek colonies in Sicily against 
Carthage; his success was not uniform, and a 
Carthaginian fleet inflicted a serious defeat on his 
fleet returning to Italy; in 274 he was thoroughly 
vanquished by the Romans, and retired to Epirus ; 
subsequent wars against Sparta and Argos were 
marked by disaster; in the latter he was killed by a 
tile thrown by a woman (318-272 B.c.). 

PYRRHUS, called also Neoptolemus, son of 
Achilles; was one of the heroes concealed in the 
wooden horse by means of which Troy was entered, 
slew Priam by the altar of Zeus, and sacrificed 
Polyxena to the manes of his father. Andromache, 
the widow of Hector, fell to him on the division of 
or captives after the fall of Troy, and became his 

e. 

PYTCHLEY, a village in Northamptonshire, 3 m. 

2 SW. of Kettering; famous as a hunting centre 
since the 18th century, though the kennels have 
been removed to Brixworth. 

PYTHAGORAS, a celebrated Greek philosopher and 
founder of a school named after him Pythagoreans, 
born in Samos; heseems to have flourished between 
540 and 500 B.c.; after travels in many lands 
settled at Crotona in Magna Grecia, where he 
founded a fraternity, the members of which bound 
themselves in closest ties of friendshipeto purity of 
life and to active co-operation in disseminating and 
encouraging a kindred spirit in the community 
around them, the final aim of it being the establish- 
ment of a model social organisation. He left no 
writings behind him, and we know of his philosophy 
chiefly from that of his disciples. 

PYTHAGOREANS, the school of philosophy founded 
by Pythagoras, “the fundamental thought of 
which,” according to Schwegler, ‘“‘ was that of 
proportion and harmony, and this idea is to them 
as well the principle of praetical life, as the supreme 
law of the universe.” It was a kind of “ arith- 
metical mysticism, and the leading thought was 
that law, order, and agreement obtain in the affairs 
of Nature, and that these relations are capable of 
being expressed in number and in measure.” The 
whole tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical 
aspect, was ascetic, and aimed only at a rigid castiga- 
tion of the moral principle in order thereby to ensure 
the emancipation of the soul from its mortal prison- 
house and its transmigration into a noblerform. I 
is with the doctrine of the transmigration of soul 
that the Pythagorean philosophy is specially 
associated. 
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ning the eucharistic elements ; 
consecration either for acieetion m in the ¢ 
for conveying to sick-rooms.. Pyx 


Hence Trial of the Pyx is the ann 
British coinage, for which purpose one 
15 Ibs. of gold and one in every 60 
coined are set aside in a pyx or box. 
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Q-BOATS 


ATS, special ships used by the British navy 
u the Great War to cope with submarines. 
ed as cargo vessels with crews in appropriate 
lis =, they carried concealed guns which came 
into action after a submarine rose to the surface 
—4 them. Rear-Admiral Gordon Campbell, 
, was one of the chief pioneers of the system. 
j RAGESIMA (i.e. fortieth), a name given to 
_ » because it lasts forty days, and assigned also 
to the first Sunday in Lent, the three Sundays which 
ede it bis called respectively Septuagesima, 
q esima, and Quinquagesima. 
DRANT, an instrument for taking altitudes, 
consisting of the graduated arc of a circle of ninety 


A DRATIC EQUATION, an equation involving the 
uare of the unknown quantity. 
( RIGA, a two-wheeled chariot drawn by four 
horses abreast, used in the ancient chariot races. 
QUAD. THE, the name given to a com- 
bination of four fortresses, or the space enclosed by 
them, in North Italy, at Mantua, Legnago, Verona, 
and Peschiera. 
QUADROON, the name given to a person quarter- 
_ *blooded, in par@icular the offspring of a mulatto and 
a white person. 
QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE, an alliance formed in 1719 
between England, France, Austria, and Holland to 
secure the thrones of France and England to the 
reigning families, and to defeat the schemes of 
Alberoni to the aggrandisement of Spain. 
QUZESTORS, the name given in Roman history to the 
officers entrusted with the care of the public treasury, 
originally two in number, one of them to see to the 
corn supply in Rome, but eventually, as the empire 
extended, increased, till in Czesar’s time they 
amounted to forty. Under the republic they were 
the public prosecutors in cases of murder; in time 
their judicial functions passed, until they became in 
effect secretaries to the emperors and consuls. 
QUAGGA, an animal which was part ass and part 
zebra, the striped markings of the latter being more 
prominent in the head, neck, and forepart of the 


body ; at one time abundant in Cape Province, the 
Orange Free State and other parts of South Africa, 
it is now believed to be extinct. 

QUAIGH, a name formerly given to a wooden drinking- 
cup in Scotland. 

QUAIN, JONES, anatomist, born in Mallow, Ireland ; 
was professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
London University; was author of “ Elements of 
Anatomy,”’ of which the first edition was published 
in 1828 (1796-1865). 

QUAIN, RICHARD, anatomist, born in Fermoy, 
7 Treland, brother of preceding, and professor in 
4 London University ; author of a number of medical 

works ; bequeathed a large legacy to the university 
for ‘‘ education in modern languages ”’ (1800-1887). 
oe gee SIR RICHARD, _Dhysician, born in Mallow, 
in of preceding edited ‘“‘ Dictionary of 
Medicine,” and was President of the British Medical 
Council in 1891 (1816-1898). 

QUAIR, or QUHAIR, an old Scottish name for a book, 
derived from the French cahier (a little book) and 
allied to “ gre”; hence “the King’s Quair,” 
written by James I. 

QUAKERS, the Society of Friends (q.v.), so called first 
by Justice Bennet of Derby, because Fox bade him 

quake before the Lord. 
QUANTUM THEORY, the theory put forward by 
aot (q.v.) that energy is transferred from one body 
to another not continuously bit in small units or 
quanta of definite amount; this theory has cleared 
up many problems of physics and has provided a 
new basis for the study of @ynamics; it has been 
applied to the study of specific heat, radiation, &c., 
and by N. Bohr in his theory of the atom. 

the prescribed time, generally 40 days 
(hence the name), of non-intercourse with the shore 
for a ship suspected of infection. 


QUATREMERE : 


QUARLES, FRANCIS, religjous poet, born in Essex, 
of good family; a member of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn; held divers offices 
at the Court, in the City, and ‘the Church; was a 
bigoted Royalist and Churchman, a voluminous 
author, both in prose and verse, but is now remem- 
bered for his ‘‘ Divine Emblems,” and perhaps his 
“* Encbiridion ’’ (1592-1644). 

QUARTER DAYS, in England and Ireland Lady Day, 
March 25; Midsummer Day, June 24; Michaelmas 
Day, September 29; and Christmas Day, December 
25; while in Scotland the legal terms are Whit- 
sunday, May 15,and Martinmas, November 11, 
though the Whitsunday term is now changed to 


May 
QUARTER-DECK, the part of a ship abaft the main- 
apy te between the main and mizen, where there 


QUARTER-SESSIONS, a court held every quarter by 
justices of the peace in the several divisions of a 
county to try offences against thegpeace. 

QUARTER-STAFF, strong wooden staff 6+ ft. long, 
shod with iron, grasped in the middle; formerly 
used in England for attack and defence. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, a review started by John 
Murray, the celebrated London publisher, in 
February, 1809, in rivalry with the Edinburgh, 
which had been seven years in possession of the field, 
and was exerting, as he judged, evil influence on 
public opinion; in this enterprise he was seconded 
by Southey and Scott, the more cordially that the 
Edinburgh had given offence to the latter by its 
criticism of ‘‘ Marmion.” It was founded in the 
Tory interest for the defence of Church and State, 
and it had Gifford for its first editor, while the 
contributors included, besides Southey and Scott, 
all the ablest literary celebrities on the Tory side, 
of which the most zealous and frequent was John 
Wilson Croker. 

QUARTERMASTER, in the army an officer whose 
duty it is to look after the quarters, clothing, 
rations, stores, ammunition, &c., of the regiment, 
and in the navy a petty officer who has to see to the 
stowage, steering, soundings &c., of the ship. 

QUARTETTE, a musical piece in four parts, or for four 
voices or instruments. 

7 cnn a book having the sheet folded into four 
eaves. 

QUARTZ, a crystalline form of silica abundant as a 
mineral in igneous rocks, especially those classed as 
*‘ acid,” e.g. granites; it is used in the manufacture 
of chemical apparatus, as owing to its small expansion 
it can resist great heat and can be cooled suddenly 
without damage. 

QUARTZITE, a rock almost entirely composed of 
quartz as the result of the metamorphosis of 
sandstone. 

QUASIMODO, the hunchback of Notre Tales in Victor 
Hugo’s romance “ Nétre Dame de Paris,” so called 
as having been found, an abandoned child, on 
Quasimodo Sunday. 

QUASIMODO SUNDAY, the first Sunday after Easter. 

QUASS, a beer made in Russia from rye and oats grain, 
employed as vinegar when sour. 

QUATRE-BRAS (i.e. four arms), a village 10 m. SE. 
of Waterloo, where the roads from Brussels to 
Charleroi and from Nivelles to Namur intersect ; 
was the scene of an obstimte conflict between the 
English under Wellington and the French under 
Ney, two days before the battle of Waterloo. 

QUATREFAGES DE BREAU, JEAN LOUIS ARMAND 
DE, French naturalist and anthropologist, born in 
Berthezenne (Gard) ; studied medicine at Strasburg; 
was professor at the Natural History Museum in 
Paris; devoted himself chiefly to anthropology and 
the study of annelides (1810-1892). 

QUATREMERE, ETIENNE MARC, French Orientalist, 
born in Paris, was professor at the College of France 9 
was distinguished for his knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian, as well as for his works on Egypt; was of 
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QUATREMERE 


vast learning, but defective in critica] ability (1782- 


1857). 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY, a learned French 
archeologist and writer on art, born in Paris; was 


involved in the troubles of the Revolution ; narrowly, 
as a constitutionalist, escaped the guillotine, and was 
deported to Cayenne in 1797, but after his return 
took no part in political aSairs ; wrote a “ Dictionary 
of Antiquities” (1755-1849). 

UATRO (i.e. four hundred), a term employed 
by the Italians to signify one thousand four hundred, 
that is, the 15th century, and applied by them to 
the literature and art of the period. 

Q EC, formerly called Lower Canada, one of the 
Canadian provinces occupying that par® of the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, and a narrow stretch 
of fertile, well-cultivated land on the S. of the river, 
which is bounded on the S. by the States of New 
York and Maine, and on the E.dy New Brunswick ; 
it is twice the size of Great Britain, and consists of 
extensive tracts of* cultivated land and forests 
interspersed with lakes and rivers, affluents of the 
St. Lawrence; the soil, which is fertile, yields good 
crops of cereals, hay, and fruit, and excellent 
pasturage, and there is abundance of mineral wealth; 
it was colonised by the French in 1608, was taken by 
the English in {759-1760, and the great majority 
of the population is of French extraction. 

QUEBEC, the capital of the above province, and once 
of all Canada, a city of historical interest, is situated 
on the steep promontory, 333 ft. in height, of the 
NW. bank of the St. Lawrence, at the mouth of the 
St. Charles River, 300 m. from the sea, and 180 m. 
below Montreal; it is divided into Upper and Lower, 
the latter the bfisiness quarter and the former the 
west-end, as it were; there are numerous public 
buildings, including the governor’s residence, an 
Anglican cathedral, and a university; it is a com- 
mercial centre, has a large trade in timber, besides 
several manufacturing industries; the aspect of the 
town is Norman-French, and there is much about it 
and the people to remind one of Normandy. 

QUEDLINBURG, an old town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the river Bode, at the foot of the Harz Mountains, 

_ 32 m. SW. of Magdeburg, founded by Henry the 
Fowler, and the place where his remains lie; was 
long a favourite residence of the emperors of the 
Saxon line; it has large nurseries, an extensive 
trade in flower seeds, and sundry manufactures. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY, a fund established in 1704 
for the augmentation of the incomes of the poorer 
clergy ; it was the revenue from a tax on the Church 
prior to the Reformation, which after that was 
appropriated by the Crown. ‘ 

UEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS, a small group of 
islands on the W. coast of North America, N. of 
Vancouver Island, 80 m. off the coast of British 
Columbia, a half-submerged mountain range, densely 
wooded, with peaks that rise sheer up 2000 ft. 

QUEENBOROUGH, a town on the Isle of Sheppey, 
2 m. 8S. of Sheerness. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGES, colleges established in Ireland 
in 1845 toe.fford a university education to members 
of all religious denominations, and opened at 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway in 1849. Thereis alsoa 
Queen’s College in Melbourne, 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, one of the inland counties of 
Leinster, in Ireland, N. of King’s County, mostly 
fiat; agriculture and dairy-farming are carried on, 
with alittle woollen and cotton-weaving ; population 
mostly Roman Catholics. 

QUEEN’S METAL, an alloy of nine parts tin and one 
each of antimony, lead, and bismuth, is intermediate 
in hardness between pewter and britannia metal. 

QUEENSLAND, a province occupying the NE. of 
Australia, 1800 m. from N, to 8. and 800 m. from 
BE. to W., two-thirds of it within the tropics, and 
occupying an area three times as large as that of 
France. Mountains stretch away N. parallel to the 
coast, and much of the centre is tableland; one- 
half of it is covered with forests, and it is fairly well 
watered, the rivers being numerous, the chief being 
the Fitzroy and Burdekin. The principal towns are 
Brisbane, the capital, Gympie. Maryborough, Rock- 
hampton, and Townsville. The pastoral industry 
is very large, and there is considerable mining for 
gold. The mineral resources are great, with a coal- 
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year it became an independent colony, with a govern- 
ment of its own under a Governor appointed by the 
Crown; the Parliament consists of two H a 
Legislative Council of 41 members, nominated 
the Governor, and the Legislative pf of 
IF elected for three years by 

e. 

QUEENSTOWN, (1) aseaport, formerly called the Cove 
of Cork, on the S. shore of Great Island, and 14 m. 
SE. of Cork; a port of call for Atlantic liners, 
specially important for the receipt and lan of 
the mails. (2) Town in Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope, South Africa. 

QUELPAERT, an island 52 m. S. of the Korea, 40 m. 
long by 17 broad, surrounded with islets, in 
situation to the Korea as Sicily to Italy. 

UERCITRON, a yellow dye obtained from the bark 
of a North American oak. 

QUERETARO, a high-lying Mexican town in a province 
of the same name, 150 m. NW. of Mexico; has large 
cotton-spinning mills; here the Emperor Maxi- 
milian was shot by order of court-martial in 1867. 

QUERN, a handmill of stone for grinding corn, of 
primitive contrivance, and still used in remote parts 
of Ireland and Scotland. 

QUESNAY, FRANCOIS, a great Feench economist, 
born in Mérez (Seine-et-Oise), bred to the medical 
profession, and eminent as a medical practitioner, 
was consulting physician to Louis XV., but distin- 
guished for his articles in the ‘‘ Encyclopédie” on 
political economy, and as the founder of the Physio- 
cratic School (¢.v.), 
special importance in State economy to agriculture 
(1694-1774). 

QUESNEL, PASQUIER, a French Jansenist theo- 
logian, born in Paris; was the author of a great 
many works, but the most celebrated is his “‘ Re- 
flexions Morales’’; was educated at the Sorbonne, 
and became head of the congregation of the Oratory 
in Paris, but was obliged to seek refuge in Holland 
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the school which attaches — 


with Arnauld on embracing Jansenism; his views ~ 


exposed him to severe persecution at the hands of 
the Jesuits, and his ‘* Reflexions ’’ were condemned 
in 101 propositions by the celebrated bull Unigenitus 
(1713); spent his last years at Amsterdam, and 
died there (1634-1719). 

QUETELET, ADOLPHE, Belgian astronomer and 
statistician, born in Ghent; wrote on meteorology 
and anthropology (1796-1874). 

QUETTA, a strongly fortified town in the N. of 
Beluchistan, commanding the Bolan Pass, and 
occupied by a British garrison. It is also a health 
resort from the temperate climate it enjoys. 

QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS, FRANCISCO GOMEZ DE, a 
Spanish poet, born in Madrid, of an old illustrious 
family ; left an orphan at an early age, and educated 
at AlcalA, the university of which he left with a 
great name for scholarship; served as diplomatist 
and administrator in Sicily under the Duke of 
Ossuna, the viceroy, and returned to the Coprt of 
Philip IV. in Spain at his death; struggled h to 
purify the corrupt system of appointments to office 
in the State then prevailing, but was seized and 
thrown into confinement, from which, after four 
years, he was released, broken in health; he wrote 
much in vetse, but only for his Owm® solace and in 
communication with his friends, and still more in 
prose on a variety of themes, he being a writer of 
the most versatile ability, of great range and 
attainment (1580-1645). “ 

QUEZAL, a bird of the trogon family, of strikingly 
beautiful plumageg whose fathers were chosen for 
the adornment of native chiefs in Guatemala and 
Peru; the bird is the badge of the former country. 

QUIBERON, a small gshing village on a peninsula 
of the name, stretching southward from Morbihan, 
France, near which Hawke defeated a French fleet 
in 1759, and where a body of French emigrants 
attempted to land in 1795 in order to raise an 
insurrection, but were defeated by General Hoche. 

QUICHUAS, a civilised people who flourished at one 
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time in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, and spoke a 
hly cultivated language called Quichua after them, 

, English educationist ; 

wrote “ Essays on Educational Reformers”; was 


in ay orders (1832-1891). 
» & sandbank so saturated with water that 


* gree Way under pressure; found near the mouths 

vers. 

QUIETISM, the name given to a mystical religious 
turn of mind which seeks to attain spiritual illumina- 
tion and perfection by maintaining a purely passive 

- and susceptive attitude to Divine communication 
and revelation, shutting out all consciousness of 
self and all sense of external things, and inde- 
pendently of the observance of the practical virtues. 
The high-priest of Quietism was the Spanish priest 
Molinos (g¢.v.), and his chief disciple in France was 
Madame de Guyon, who infected the mind of the 
saintly Féenélon. The appearance of it in France, 
and especially Fénélon’s partiality to it, awoke the 
hostility of Bossuet, who roused the Church against 
it, as calculated to have an injurious effect on the 
interests of practical morality ; indeed, the hostility 
became so pronounced that Fénélon was forced to 
retract, to the gradual dying out of the fanaticism. 

QUILIMANE, a seaport of East Africa, on the Mozam- 
bique Channel, in a district subject to Portugal; 
stands 15 m. from the mouth of a river of the name. 

QUILLER-COUCH, ARTHUR, British author. 
As a novelist he has written several works under the 
pen name “Q,” such as “Dead Man’s Rock,” 

* “Splendid Sur,” and “Troy Town.” He has 
been a lecturer both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
many of his lectures and essays on literature have 
appeared in book form (1863-— ). 

QUILON, a trading town on the W. coast of Travancore, 
85 m. N. of Comorin. 

QUIMPER, a French town 63 m. SE. of Brest, with a 
much admired cathedral; has sundry manufactures, 
and a fishing industry. 

QUIN, JAMES, a celebrated actor, born in London; 
was famous for his representation of Falstaff, 
and was the first actor of the day till the appearance 

- of Garrick in 1741 (1693-1766). 

QUINAULT, PHILIPPE, French dramatist, born in 
Paris; his first performances procured for him the 
censure of Boileau, but his operas, including 

** Armide,” for which Lulli composed the music, 
earned for him a good standing among lyric and 
dramatic writers (1635-1688). 

QUINCEY, DE. See DE QUINCEY. 

QUINCY, a city in Illinois, U.S., on the Mississippi, 
160 m. above St. Louis; a handsome city, with a 
large trade and extensive factories; 
railway centre. 

QUINCY, JOSIAH, American statesman, born in Boston ; 
was bred to the bar, and entered Congress in 1804, 
where he distinguished himself by his oratory as 
leader of the Federal party, as the sworn foe of 
slave-holding, and as an opponent of the admission 
of the Western States into the Union; in 1812 he 
retired from Congress, gave himself for a time to 
purely local affairs in Massachusetts, and at length 
to literary labours, without ceasing to interest 
himself in the anti-slavery movement (1772-1864). 

QUIQJET, EDGAR, a French man of letters, born in 
Bourg, in the department of Ain; was educated at 
Bourg and Lyons, went to Paris in 1820, and in 
1823 produced a satire called “‘ Les Tablettes du 
Juif-Errant,” at which time he came under the 
influence of Herder (q¢.v.), and execyted in French 
a translati@) of his “ Philosophy of Humanity,” 
prefaced with an introduction which procured him 
the friendship of Michelet, a friendship which lasted 
withlife ; appointed to a post in Greece, he collected 
materigls for a work on Modern Greece, and this, 
the first fruit of his own view of things as a speculative 
Radical, he publishe@ in 1830, he now entered the 
service of the Revue des Deut Mondes, and in the 
pages of it his prose poem “ Ahasuérus”’ appeared, 
which was afterwards publighed in a book form and 
soon found a place in the™ Index Expurgatorius ” 
of the Church; this was followed by other demo- 
cratic poems, “ Napoleon”’ in 1835 and “ Pro- 
metheus”’ in 1838; from 1838 to 1842 he occupied 
the chair of Foreign Literature in Lyons, and passed 
from it to that of the Literature of Southern Europe 
in the College of France; here, along with Michelet, 
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he commenced a vehement crusade against the 
clerical party, which was brought to a head by his 
attack on the Jesuits, and which led to his suspension 
from the duties of the chair in 1846; he distrusted 
Louis Napoleon, and was exiled in 1852, taking up 
his abode at Brugsels, to return to Paris again only 
after the Emperor’s fall; through all these troubles 
he was busy with his gen, in 1838 published his 
‘‘ Examen de la Vie de Jésus,” his ‘‘ Du Genie des 
Religions,” ‘‘La Révolution Religieuse au xix® 
Siécle,” and other works; he was a disciple of 
Herder to the last; he believed in humanity, and 
religion as the soul of it (1803-1875). 

Q an alkaloid used in medicine in the form of 
the jgulphate; obtained from the bark of the 
cinchona tree. 

QUINISEXT, an ecclesiastical council held at Con- 
stantinople in 692, composed chiefly of Eastern 
bishops, and not reckoned among the councils of 
the Western Chufch. 

QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY, ,the Sunday before the 
beginning of Lent. 

QUINSY, inflammation of the tonsils of the throat. 

QUINTAIN, an old English sport of tilting at a mark 
with lances or poles which was popular to the close 
of the 18th century. 

QUINTANA, MANUEL JOSE, a Spanish lyric and 
dramatic poet, born in Madrid ;# was for a time the 
champion of liberal ideas in politics, which he 
ceased to advocate before he died; is celebrated as 
the author of a classic work, ‘‘ Lives of Celebrated 
Spaniards ” (1772-1857). 

UINTETTE, a musical composition in obligato parts 
for five voices or five instruments. 

TLIAN, MARCUS FABIUG%, celebrated Latin 
rhetorician, born in Spain; went to Rome in the 
train of Galba, and began to practise at the bar, 
but achieved his fame more as teacher in rhetoric 
than as a practitioner at the bar, a function he dis- 
charged with brilliant success for 20 years under 
the patronage and favour of the Emperor Vespasian 
in particular, being invested by him in consequence 
with the insignia and title of consul ; with posterity 
his fame rests on his ‘“ Institutes,” a great work, 
being a complete system of rhetoric in 12 books; 
he commenced it in the reign of Domitian after his 
retirement from his duties as a public instructor, and 
it occupied him two years; it is a wise book, ably 
written, and fraught with manifold instruction to 
all whose chosen profession it is to persuade men 
(circ. 40-100). 

QUIPU, or QUIPO, knotted cords of different colours 
used by the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians for 
conveying orders or recording events. 

QUIRINAL, one of the seven hills on which Rome was 
built, N. of the Palatine, and one of the oldest 
quarters of the city. 

, the name the citizens of Rome assumed in 
their civic capacity. 

QUITO, the capital of Ecuador, situated at an elevation 
of nearly 9000 ft. above the sea-level, and cut up 
with ravines ; stands in a region of perpetual spring 
and amid picturesque surroundings,.the air clear 
and the sky a dark deep blue. The thief buildings 
are of stone, but all the ordinary dwellings are of 
sun-dried brick and without chimneys. It is in the 
heart of a volcanic region, and is subject to frequent 
earthquakes, in one of which, in 1797, 40,000 of the 
inhabitants perished. The population consists 
chiefly of Indians. 

QUITO, CORDILLERA OF, a chain of mountains, the 
chief of them volcanic, in Ecuador, containing the 
loftiest peaks of the Andes, and including among 
them Antisana, Cotopaxi, and Chimborazo. 

QUIT-RENT, a rent the p#yment of which frees the 
tenant of a holding from other services such as were 
obligatory under feudal tenure. 

QUOITS, a game of considerable antiquity, having 
originated in the Roman sport of discus-throwing : 
in the modern game the quoit is an iron ring, several 
pounds in weight, and of a flat shape, which is thrown 
to a mark. 

QUORRA, the name given to the middle and lower 
course of the Niger. 

QUORUM, the number of the members of a governiree 
body required by law to give legality to any 
transaction in the name of it. . 

QURAN. See KORAN. 
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RAAB, a town in Hungary,67 m. NW. of Buda-Pesth, 
manufactures machinery and cutlery. 

RAASAY, one of the Inner Hebrides, belonging to 
Inverness-shire, lies between Skye and Ross-shire; 
bare on the W., picturesque on the E.; has 
interesting ruins of Brochel Castle. 

RABANT DE ST. ETIENNE, a moderate French 
Revolutionary; member of the Coestituent 
Assembly; one of the Girondists; opposed the 
extreme party, and when proscribed, concealed 
himself between two walls he had built in his 
brother’s house; was discovered, and doomed to 
the guillotine, as were also thosé who protected him 
(1743-1793). . 

RABAT, known also as New Sallee, a declining port 
in Morocco, finely situated on elevated ground 
overlooking the mouth of the Bu-Ragrag River, 
115 m. SE. of Fez; is surrounded by walls, and has a 
commanding citadel, a noted tower, interesting 
ruins, &c.; manufactures carpets, mats, and 
pottery, and exy%orts olive-oil, grain, and wool. 

RABBI (lit. my master), an appellation of honour 
applied to a teacher of the Law among the Jews, 
in frequent use among them in the days of Christ, 
who was frequently saluted by this title. 

RABBISM, the name applied in modern times to the 
principles and methods of the Jewish Rabbis, 
particularly in ¢he interpretation of the Jewish 
Scriptures. 

ELAIS, FRANCOIS, great French humorist, born 
in Chinon, the son of a poor apothecary ; was sent 
to a convent at nine; became a Franciscan monk ; 
read and studied a great deal, but, sick of convent 
life, ran away at forty years of age; went to Mont- 
pellier and studied medicine, and for a time prac- 
tised it, particularly at Lyons; here he commenced 
the series of writings that have immortalised his 
name, his ‘‘ Gargantua ’”’ and “‘ Pantagruel,”’ which 
he finished as curé of Meudon, forming a succession 
of satires in a vein of riotous mirth on monks, 
priests, pedants, and all the incarnate solecisms of 
the time, yet with all their licentiousness revealing 
a heart in love with mankind, and a passionate 
desire for the establishment of truth and justice 
among men (1483-1553). 

RACES OF MANKIND. These have been divided 
into the Caucasian or Indo-European, the Mongolian 


or Yellow, the Negro or Black, and the Australoids.* 


RACHEL, ELISA, a great French tragédienne, born 
in Switzerland, of Jewish parents; made her début 
in Paris in 1838, and soon became famous as th® 
interpreter of the principal characters in the master- 
pieces of Racine and Corneille, her crowning 
triumph being the representation, in 1843, of Phédre 
in the tragedy of Racine; she made a great im- 
pression wherever she appeared and realised a large 
fortune (1821-1858). 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGEI VASSILIEVITCH, Russian 
pianist and composer. Born in Novgorod, he was 
educated at Moscow and St. Petersburg, and later 
appeared in the principal cities of Kurope and 
America both as pianist and conductor; his most 
popular composition is his ‘* Prelude” (1873- ). 

RACINE, a flourishing city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
capital of Racine County, at the entrance of Root 
River into Lake Michigan, 62 m, N. of Chicago; has 
an Episcopal university; trades in lumber, flax, 
and the products of va¥ious factories. 

RACINE, JEAN, great French tragic poet, born in 
La Ferté Milon, in the dep. of Aisne; was educated 
at Beauvais and the Port Royal; in_1663 settled 
in Paris, gained the favour of Louis XIV. and the 
friendship of Boileau, La Fontaine, and Moliére, 
though he quarrelled with the latter, and finally 
lost favour with the king, which he never recovered, 
and which hastened his death ; he raised the French 
language to the highest pitch of perfection in his 

etragedies, of which the chief are “ L’Andromaque z 
(1667), ‘ Britannicus’’ (1669), “ Mithridate 
(1673), ‘‘Iphigénie” (1674), ‘* Phedre (1677), 
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** Esther” (1688), and “ Athalie” (1691), as w 
as an exquisite comedy entitled ‘‘ Les Plaideurs 
(1669) ; when Voltaire was asked to write a com- 
mentary on Racine, his answer was, “‘ One had onl; 
to write at the foot of each page, beau, pathétig 
harmonieux, admirable, sublime ’’ (1639-1699). 
RACK, an instrument of torture; consisted 
oblong wooden frame, fitted with cords and lever 
by means of which the victim’s limbs were rack 
to the point of dislocation ; dates back to Egyptia 
Greek, and Roman times, and was used against tk 
early Christians; much resorted to by the Spanis 
Inquisition, and also at times by the Tudor monarck 
of England, though subsequently prohibitéd by la’ 


in England. 2 

RADCLIFFE, a prosperous town of Lancashire, on 
the Irwell, 7 m. NW. of Manchester; manufactures” 
cotton, calico, and paper; has bleaching and dye 
works, and good coal-mines. 

CLIFFE, MRS. ANN, née WARD, English novelist, 
born in London; wrote a series of popular works 
which abound in weird tales and scenes of old 
castles and gloomy forests, of which the best known 
is the ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho ” (1764-1823). 

RAD HN, physician, bof in Wakefield 
studied at Oxford ; commenced practice in London ; 
by his art and professional skill rose to eminence; 
attended King William and Queen Mary ; summoned 
to attend Queen Anne but did not, pleading illness, 
and on the queen’s death was obliged to disappear 
from London ; left £40,000 to found a public library 
in the University of Oxford (1650—1714). 

RADETZKY, JOHANN, COUNT VON, Austrian field- 
marshal, born in Bohemia; entered the Austrian 
army in 1784; distinguished himself in the war 
with Turkey in 1788-1789, and in all the wars of 
Austria with France; checked the Revolution in 
Lombardy in 1848; defeated and almost annihilated 
the Piedmontese army under Charles Albert in 1849, 
and compelled Venice to capitulate in the same 
year, after which he was appointed Governor of 
Lombardy (1766-1858). 

RADFORD, ROBERT, British bass singer. Born in 
Nottingham, he studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music and made his opera début in 1906; the same 
year he appeared in the Handel Festival, and later 
was heard throughout the country (1874- )s 

RADIATION, the transmission of heat across space 
without warming the intermediate medium ; radiant 
heat obeys the same laws as light with respect to 
reflection and refraction, and only differs from light 
in its longer wave-length; the term radiation is 
often used to denote all those wave motions emitted 
by a hot body, i.e. visible rays, infra-red (or heat 
rays), and ultra-violet (q.v.). 

RADICALS, a class of English politicians who, at the 
end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 
19th, aimed at the political emancipation of the mass 
of the people by giving them a share in the he 
of parliamentary representatives. Their Radi 
went no farther than that, and on pfinciple could 
not go farther. The name was derived from & 
speech of Charles James Fox in 1797, in which he 
advocated ‘‘ radical reform.”’ 

RADIOACTIVITY. During researches following the 
discovery of X-rays by Réntgen in 1895, A. H 
Becquerel, a French scientist, found that uranium 
salts gave off rays which affected a photographic 
Plate and could be detected by a phost poreeeee 
screen or an electroscope; further work show 
that this property was sharel by thorium, actinium, 
and two new elements named radium and polonium, 
discovered by M. and Mme. Curie; the radiations 
were found to be of three distinct types, alpha or 
positive particles, Seta or negative particles 
(electrons), and gamma rays, which are X-rays 0 
small wave-length; the investigations carried on 
by Rutherford, Soddy, and others from 1902 
onwards, showed that the radioactive substances 
form a series, and that each element after expelling 
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oo on theory of the or Ae variation of 

2 temperature, &c., has been found to 

ifect on radioactive substances 

A primitive microscopic — organisms 
— form the ooze on the beds of the 
See PLANKTON. 

IGY, ¥, the application of X-rays in medicine 
ZR, a delicate instrument for 
detecting and m radiation devised by 
c. V. a on the principle of the thermopile. 

ISS PIERRE ESPRIT, French-Canadian 
-. born in St. Malo, France; captured as a 
My Troquois Indians and enrolled in their 
band; escaped, and in 1658 joined his brother-in- 
‘| ; Groseilliers. in an expedition beyond the Great 
L tes, discovering the Upper Mississippi and being 
the first white men to penetrate the great North- 

est; was a pioneer in the fur trade, assisting to 
found the Hudson’s Bay Company (circ. 1636— 


DIU a rare radioactive element, chemically 
Tesembiing barium, which is found in minute 
uantities in granium minerals; it is one of the 
yroducts of uranium, being formed by the dis- 
mtegration of ionium ; radium breaks down, giving 
an alpha particle and a new gaseous element named 
- niton or radon, resembling the inert gases, argon, 
_+&c., and being known as the emanation; the 
emanation, as a result of further disintegration, 
_ gives rise to the active deposit, consisting of a 
number of new elements of short life; the result of 
the disintegration of the active deposit is polonium, 
and finally lead; one gram of radium would Jose 

of its mass in a period of 1600 years; radium 
been used extensively for medical purposes, 
especially in the treatment of cancer; it was dis- 
covered by the Curies (g¢.v.), who, after laborious 
toil, extracted a minute quantity from two tons of 


itchblende. 

RADNORSHIRE, the least populous of the Welsh 
counties; lies on the English border between 
Montgomery (N.) and Brecknock (S.); has a wild 
and dreary surface, mountainous and woody. 
Radnor Forest covers an elevated, heathy tract in 
the E.; is watered by the Wye and the Teme. The 
soil does not favour agriculture, and stock-raising 
is the chief industry. Contains some excellent 
spas, that at Llandrindod the most popular. County 
town, New Radnor. 

WITZ, JOSEPH VON, Prussian statesman; 
entered the army as an artillery officer, rose to be 
chief of the artillery staff; by marriage became 
connected with the aristocracy ; at length head of 

j the Anti-Revoluticnary party in the State, and the 
, political adviser of William IV., in which capacity 
- he endeavoured to effect a reform of the German 

Diet, and to give a political constitution to Germany 

(17@7-1853). 

JOHN, Arctic voyager, born in Orkney, studied 
medicine in Edinburgh; first visited the Arctic 
Tegions as a surgeon ; was engaged in three expedi- 
tions to these regions, of which he published reports ; 
discovered relics of Franklin in 1853 @€813-—1893). 

RAEBURN, HENRY, portrait-painter, born in 

Stockbridge, Edinburgh*®; apprenticed to a gold- 
smith in the city, and gave early promise of his 
abilities as an artist; went to Italy as the result of 
an intreluction to Reynolds, and after two years’ 
absence settled in Edinburgh, and became famous as 
one of the greatest paifters of tlee day ; the portraits 
he painted included likenesses of all the distin- 
guished Scotsmen of the period, at the head of 
them Sir Walter Scott; wasjnighted by George IV. 
a short time before his death (1756-1823). 

» JOACHIM, musical composer of the Wagner 
School, born in Lachen, in Switzerland; began life 
as a schoolmaster; was attracted to music ; ; studied 
at Weimar: lived near Liszt, and became Director 
of the Conservatorium at Frankfort-on-Main; his 


of radioactivity 


» 
RAILWAY KING 


for tine viglis’ and the plane (1822 Tee) 
‘RAFFLES. THOMAS STA 


SIR 

administrator, born in Jamaica; entered the East 
Pudi, Company's gervice. @ and rose in it; became 
Governor of Java and wrote a history of it ; held 
afterwards an t post in Sumatra, and 
formed a settlement a# Singapore; returned to 
England with a rich collection of natural objects 
and documents, but lost most of them by the ship 
taking fire (1781-1826). 

RAFN, KARL CHRISTIAN, Danish archeologist born 
in Fiinen; devoted his life to the study of northern 
antiquities ; edited numerous Norse MSS. ; executed 

ions of Norse literature; wrote 
treatises in the same interest, and by his researches 
established the fact of the discovery of America by 
the Norsemen in the 10th century (1795-1864). 

RAGGED SCHOOL& a name given to the charity 
schools which provided education and, in most cases, 
food, clothing, and lodging for destitute children ; 
they received no Government support. The move- 
ment had its beginning in the magnanimous efforts 
of John Pounds (d. 1839), a shoemaker of Ports- 
mouth; but the zeal and eloquence of Dr. Guthrie 
(g.v.) of Edinburgh greatly furthered the develop- 
ga and spread of these schogs throughout the 

RAGLAN, 1 FITZROY SOMERSET, LORD, youngest son 
of the Duke of Beaufort; entered the army at 
sixteen; served with distinction all through the 
Peninsular War; became aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington and his military secretary ; 
lost his right arm at Waterloo; did diplomatic 
service at Paris in 1815, and “eld afterwards a 
succession of important military posts; wal 
appointed commander-in-chief of the British forces 
in the Crimea, and was present at all the engage- 
ments, till attacked by cholera, aggravated by a 
repulse and unjust reflections on his conduct of the 
war, his health was affected and he died in camp 
(1788-1855). 

RAGMAN ROLL, the name given to a record of the 
acts of fealty and homage done by the Scottish 
nobility and gentry in 1296 to Edward I. of England, 
and of value for the list it supplies of the nobles, 
gentry, burgesses, and clergy of the country at that 
period. The original written rolls of parchment 
have perished, but an abridged form is extant, and 
preserved in the Tower of London. The name is 
derived from that of Ragimunde, a papal legate who 
had been earlier commissioned to make a return of 
the Scottish clergy and their emoluments. 

RAGNAROK, in the Norse mythology the twilight of 
the gods, when it was predicted ‘‘ the Divine powers 
and the chaotic brute ones, after long contest and 

#partial victory by the former, should meet at last in 
universal, world-embracing wrestle and _ duel, 
strength against strength, mutually extinctive”’; 
in this catastrophe Vidar and another are to be 
spared to found a new heaven and a new earth, the 
sovereign of which shall be Justice. 

RAGUSA, a decayed city on the Dalfatian coast, 
fronting the Adriatic; has interesting remains of 
its ancient greatness, and still contains several fine 
monastic and other buildings. 

RAHEL, wife of Varnhagen von Ense, born in Berlin, 
of Jewish parentage; was a woman of “rare gifts, 
worth, and true genius, and equal to the highest 
thoughts of her century,” ang lived in intimate 
relation with all the intellectual lights of Germany 
at the time; worshipped at the shrine of Goethe, 
and was the foster- motper of German genius 
generally in her day; she did nothing of a literary 
kind herself; all that remains of her gifts in that 
line are her ‘Letters, published by her husband on 
her death, which letters, however, are intensively 
subjective, and reveal the state rather of her feelings 
than the thoughts of her mind (1771-1833). 

RAIKES, ROBERT, the founder of Sunday Schools, 
born in Gloucester; by profession a printer; lived 
to see his pet institution established far and wide 
over England ; left a fortune for benevolent objects 
(1735-1811). 

RAILWAY KING, name given by Sydney Smith to 
George Hudson (q.v.), the great railway speculator, 
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| RAMSAY 
said to have one day in the course of his Cambridg e, and in 1862 3 
ba tions in scrip realised a much as £100,000. practised ; emit 4 in British Biugeain 
WAYS. The railway companies of Great Britain library t till 1875; visited Russia ; 


are now amalgamat to four groups. (1) The 

London, Midland and Scottish (L.M.S.R.), consist- 

ing of the London and North-Western, the Midland, 

the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the North Stafford- 

shire, the Furness, the G¥asgow and South-Western, 
the Caledonian, the Highland, and the Maryport 
and Carlisle, and other smaller companies. (2) The 
London and North Eastern (L.N.E.R.), consisting 
of the North Eastern, the Great Northern, the Great 
Central, the Great Eastern, the Hull and Barnsley, 
the North British, and other companies of the 
Eastern coast. (3) The Great Western (6.W.R.), 
consisting of the Great Western, the Cambrian, the 
Taff Vale, and other lines in South Wales, and a few 
other local companies. (4) The Southern (S.R.), 
which is a combination of the London and South 
Western, the London, Brighton and South Coast, 
the South Eastern and Chatham, and the Isle of 
Wight companies. 

RAJAH, a title which originally belonged to princes 
of the Hindu race who exercised sovereign rights 
over some tract of territory; now applied loosely 
to native princes or nobles with or without territorial 


lordship. : 

» an ihteresting old Indian town, crowns 
an elevated site on the Ganges, 170 m. NW. of 
Calcutta ; has ruins of several] palaces. 

RAJON, PAUL ADOLPHE, French etcher, born in 
Dijon; made his mark in 1866 with his ‘‘Rem- 
brandt at Work ’”’; carried off medals at the Salon; 
visited —ngland in 1872, and executed notable 
etchings of portr&its of J. S. Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, 
&c. (1844-1888). 

RAJPUT, a name given to a Hindu of royal descent or 
of the high military caste; that is, of the Kshatriyas, 
eg to be sprung direct from Brahma. See 

RAJPUTANA, an extensive tract of country in the 
NW. of India, S. of the Punjab, embracing some 
twenty native States and the British district 
Ajmere-Merwara. The Aravalli Hills traverse the 
S., while the Thar or Great Indian Desert occupies 
the N. and W. Jodhpur is the largest of the native 
territories, and the Rajputs, a proud and warlike 
people, are the dominant race in many of the States, 
known for their loyalty to the British throne. 

RAKOCZY MARCH, the national anthem of the 
Hungarians, composed about the end of the 17th 
century by an unknown composer, and said to have 
been the favourite march of Francis Rakoczy I. 
of Transylvania. 

RAKSHASAS, in the Hindu mythology a species of 
evil spirits, akin to ogres. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER, courtier, soldier, and mgn 
of letters, born in Hayes Barton, in E. Devon, of 
ancient family; entered as student at Oxford, 
but at 17 joined a small volunteer force in aid of 
the Protestants in France; in 1580 distinguished 
himself in suppressing a rebellion in Ireland; was 
in 1582 iatroduced at Court, fascinated the heart 
of the Queen by his handsome presence and his 
gallant bearing, and received favours at her hand; 
joined his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 
an expedition to North America, founded a colony, 
which he called Virginia in honour of the Queen, 
and brought home with him the potato and the 
tobacco plants, till then unknown in this country: 
rendered distinguished services in the destruction 
of the Armada; visited and explored Guiana, and 
brought back tidings of its wealth in gold and 
precious things ; fell igto disfavour with the Queen, 
but regained her esteem; under King James he 
became suspected of disloyalty, and was committed 
to the Tower, where he remained 12 years, and 
wrote his ‘‘ History of the World”; on his release, 
but without a pardon, he set out to the Orinoco in 
quest of gold-mines there, but returned unsuccessful 
and was sentenced to die; he met his fate with calm 
courage, and was beheaded in the Old Palace Yard ; 
of the executioner’s axe he smilingly remarked, 

A ‘‘ A sharp medicine, but an infallible cure” (1552- 
1618), 

RALSTON, WILLIAM SHEDDEN, a noted Russian 
scholar and translator, born in London ; ; studied at 


his works 
“Songs of the Russian People, ” “© Russian Sole 
Tales,’ &c. (1828-1889). 

RAMA, in the Hindu mythology an avatar of Vishnu, 
being the seventh, in the ¢ er of a hero, a 
destroyer of monsters and a bringer of joy, at 
name signifies, the narrative of whose exploi 
given in the “‘ Ramayana h J 

RAMAD the ninth lt of the Mohammedan 
year, a kind of Lent, held sacred as a month of 
fasting by all Moslems, being the month in the life 
of Mohammed when, as he spent it alone in medita- 
tion and prayer, his eyes were opened to see, through 
the shows of things, into the one eternal Reality, 
the greatness and absolute sovereignty of ‘Allah, 
and when the Koran was communicated to 


RAMAYANA, one of the two great epic poems, and 
the best, of the Hindus (the other being the 
Mahabharata, g.v.), celebrating the life and exploits 
of Rima, ‘‘a work of art in which an elevated 
religious and moral spirit is allied with much poetic 
fiction, . . . written in accents of an ardent charity, 
of a compassion, a tenderness, and a humility at 
once sweet and plaintive, which ever and anon 
suggest Christian influences’”’ ; its precepts inculcate 
the delights of home life and the joys of brotherly 
love and ess, 

LER, a periodical containing essays by Johnson 
in the Spectator vein, issued im 1750-1752, bet 
written in the stiff and cumbrous style which has 
been rather unjustly identified with Johnson’s 
manner of writing generally. 

oO > MARQUISE DE, a lady of wealth 
and a lover of literature and art, born in Rome, 


a a 


a 


who settled in Paris, and conceiving the idea of — 


forming a society of her own, gathered together 
into her salon a select circle of intellectual people, 
which, degenerating into pedantry, became an 
object of general ridicule and was dissolved at her 
death (1588-1665). 

U, JEAN PHILIPPE, French composer, born 
in Dijon; wrote on harmony, and, settling in Paris, 
composed operas, his first ‘‘ Hippolyte et Aricie,” 
and his best ‘‘ Castor et Pollux ’’ (1683-1764). 

RAMESES, the name of several ancient kings of 
Egypt, of which the most famous are R. I. (1300— 
1280 B.c.), who erected a number of monuments in 
token of his greatness, and at whose court Moses was 
brought up; and R. II. (1180-1150 B.o.), the first 
king of the twentieth dynasty, under whose successors 
the power of Egypt fell into decay. 

. Belgian village in Brabant, 14 m. N. of 
Namur; scene of Marlborough’s victory over the 
French under Villeroy in 1706. 

UN ROY, a Brahman, founder of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, born in Burdwan, Lower Bengal; 
by study of the theology of the West was led to 
embrace deism, and tried to persuade his country- 
men to accept the same faith, by proofs which he 
advanced to show that it was the doctrine of their 
own sacred books, in particular the Upanishads ; 
with this view he translated and published a number 
of texts from them in vindication of his contention, 
as well as expounded his own cofiviction in ofYiginal 
treatises ; in doing so he naturally bexame an object 
of attack, and was put on his defence, which he 
conducted in a succession of writings that remain 
models of controversial literature; died in Bristol 
(1772-18839. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN, Scottish poet, born in Crawford, 
Lanarkshire; bred a wig-maker; took to book- 
selling, and published his own poems, ‘‘ The Gentle 
Shepherd,”’ a pastoral, among the number, a piece 
which describes = depicts manners véry charm- 
ingly, and, with other of hig writings, led to a revival 
of Scottish verna®ular poetry (1686-1758). 

RAMSAY, ALLAN, eh hs -painter, son of preceding ; 
studied three years in Italy, settled in London, and 
was named first pai ear to George Ill, (1713-1784). 

RAMSAY, EDWARD BANNERMAN, dean of Edin- 
burgh, born in Aberdeen, graduated at Cambridge ; 
held several curacies; became incumbent of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, in 18380, and 
dean of the diocese in 1840; declined a bishopric 
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chemistry Laat os 
RAMSBOTTO 


‘ RAMSAY 
twice over; is widely known as the author of 
“ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character” ; 
Was a most genial, lovable man, a great lover of his 
country, an much esteemed in y by all the 


oe of I ee. (1793-1872). 

SIR WILLIAM, British chemist, professor 
of Chee at Bristol and afterwards at University 
College, London; he discovered helium and, with 
Rayleigh, argon jn the atmosphere, as well as the 
other inert gases neon, krypton, and xenon; he 
carried out many researches in organic and physical 


busy manufacturing town in 
Lancashire, on the Irwell, 4 m. N. of Bury, engaged 


mathematical instrument-maker 

and inventor, born in Yorkshire; made notable 

improvements in the sextant and micrometer, and 

in the theodolite for the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain Fig hswrera 

a beautifully situated, healthy watering- 


in cotton-weaving, calico-printing, rope-making, &c. 
RAMSDEN, ag ol 


Dlace, 14 m. NE. of Douglas, in the Isle of Man. 
RAMSG 


ATE, a popular watering-place in Thanet, 
Kent, fronting the Downs, 72 m. E. by S. of London ; 
a famous harbour of refuge; to the W. lies 


ETER, or PIERRE DE LA RAMEE, a 
French philosopher and humanist, son of poor 
parents; became aservant in the College of Navarre ; 
devoted his leisure to study, and became a great 
scholar; attacked scholasticism in a work against 
“Aristotle as thé main pillar of the system, and was 
interdicted from teaching philosophy, but the 
judgment was reversed by Henry II., and he was 
made a royal professor; he turned Protestant in 
the end, and was massacred on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew (1515-1572). 
W, FREDERICK BARING, British baritone 
singer. Born in Dublin, he studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music; he appeared in opera and at 
the chief musical festivals; he toured Australia 
with Melba ; Captain Macheath in ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
+ al = one of his most successful rdéles 
RANAVALONA III., queen of Madagascar; was 
crowned in 1883, but her kingdom and capital were 
rors from her by the French in 1893 (1861- 


Pegwell Bay with Ebbsfleet. 
RAMUS, P 


RANCHING, a term of Spanish derivation applied to 


the business of rearing cattle, as carried on in the 
southern and western States of America, and in the 
Canadian North-West: vast herds of cattle in a half- 
wild condition are raised on the wide stretches of 
prairie land, and are tended by “ cowboys,’’ whose 
free, adventurous life attracts men of all sorts and 
conditions. 

RANDALL, JAMES RYDER, American journalist; 
author of ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland,’’ ‘“‘ Stonewall 
Jackson,” and other popular lyrics, which greatly 
heartened the Southern cause in the Civil War; 
born in Baltimore; engaged in teaching till he took 
to journalism (1839-1908). 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, a noted eccentric American 
politician, born in Cawsons, Virginia; entered 
Congress in 1799, and held a commanding position 
theryg as leader of the Democratic party; was a 
witty, sarcastic speaker; sat in the Senate from 
1825 to 1827, and in 1830 was Minister to Russia; 
liberated and provided for his slaves (1773-1833). 

RANDOLPH, SIR THOMAS, English diplomatist, was 
sent on diplomatic missions by Que@n Elizabeth, 
and was part#ularly mixed up in Scottish intrigues, 
eventually having to flee from Scotland for his life ; 
left Memoirs (1523-1590). 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS, English poet, wrote odes and 
sundry dramas, of which the ‘‘ Muses’ Looking- 
Glass” and “ Amyntas ” are the best (1605-1635). 

RANEE, name given to @ Hindugprincess or queen; 
@ rajah’s wife. 

GH, a place of resort in grounds at Chelsea 
of people of fashion during the last half of the 18th 
century, with a promenade where music and dancing 
were the chief attractions. The gardens were closed 
in 1804. At the present time the name has been 
given to a polo club in the vicinity of Fulham. 

RANGOON, capital and chief port of British Burma, 
situated 20 m. inland from the Gulf of Martaban, 
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RAPHAEL SANTI 


on the Hlaing or Rangoon River, the eastmost of 

the delta a of the Irrawaddy; British since 
1852; a wel -epnolnies city of modern appearance, 
strongl y ified; contains the famous Shway- 
Dagon — erected in the 6th century B.o.-; has 
extensive anole, aad peactinee the vast bulk of 
Burmese expanse and the former include 
teak, gums, spices, and 

RANJIT SINGH, the ete of the Sikhs, after 
taking possession of Lahore, became undisputed 
master of the Punjab, and imposed on his subjects 
the monarchical form of government, which was 
shattered to fragments after his death; he was 
ape, pomoniar of the Koh-i-Nur diamond (1780- 

RANJITSINHJI, the Maharajah of Nawanagar, born 
in Sarodar; studied at Cambridge; devoted 
himself to cricket, and became famous for his 
batting, playing fog Sussex and England (1872-— . 

» LEOPOLD VON, German historian, born in 
Thuringia; began life as a teacher, and devoted his 
leisure hours to the study of history and the publica- 
tion of historical works; was in 1825 appointed 
professor of History at Berlin; was commissioned 
by the Prussian government to explore the historical 
archives of Vienna, Rome, and Venice, the fruit of 
which was seen in his subsequent_historical labours, 
which bore not only upon the Critical periods of 
German history, but those of Italy, France, and even 
England; of his numerous works, all founded on 
the impartial study of facts, it is enough to mention 
here his ‘‘ History of the Popes in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries” and his ‘‘ German History 
in the Times of the Reformation ” (1795-1886). 

RANKINE, W. J. MACQUORN, néathematician and 
physicist, born in Edinburgh; devoted himself to 
engineering, and held the chair of Engineering in 
Glasgow University; wrote extensively on mathe- 
matical and physical subjects, both theoretical and 
practical, including molecular physics (1820-1872). 

RANNOCH, an elevated, dreary moorland in NW. of 
Perthshire, crossed by the West Highland Railway; 
Lochs Rannoch and Tummel lie to the E. and 
Loch Lydoch in the W. 

RANTERS, a name given to the Primitive Methodists 
who seceded from the Wesleyan body. 

RANZ DES VACHES, a simple melody, played on the 
horn by the Swiss Alpine herdsmen as they drive 
their cattle to or from the pasture, which, when 
played in foreign lands, produces in a Swiss an almost 
irrepressible yearning for home. 

RAPE OF THE LOCK, a dainty production by Pope, 
pronounced by Stopford Brooke to be “‘ the most 

«brilliant occasional poem in the language”; it is 
based on an incident ascribed to the Lord Petre of 
that day, who cut off a lock of hair from the head of 

bella Fermor and thus occasioned a feud 
etween the two families. 

RAPHAEL, one of the seven archangels and the 
guardian of mankind, conducted Tobias to the 
country of the Medes and aided him in capturing 
the miraculous fish, an effigy of which, as also a 
pilgrim’s staff, is an attribute of the ardhangel, 

RAPHAEL SANTI, celebrated painter, sculptor, and 
architect, born in Urbino, son of a painter; studied 
under Perugino for several years, visited Florence 
in 1504, and chiefly lived there till 1508, when he 
was called to Rome by Pope Julius IJ., where he 
spent the rest of his short life and founded a school, 
several of the members of which became eminent 
in art. He was one of the greatest of artists, and 
his works, which were numerous and varied, included 
frescoes, cartoons, madonnas, portraits, easel 
pictures, drawings, &c., Desides sculpture and 
architectural designs, and all within the brief period 
of 37 years. He had nearly finished ‘‘ The Trans- 
figuration ’’ when he died of fever caught in the 
excavations of Rome. He was what might be called 
a learned artist, and his works were the fruits of 
the study of the masters that preceded him, par- 
ticularly Perugino and the Florentines, and only 
in the end might his work be called his own; it is 
for this reason that modern Pre-Raphaelitism is so 
called, as presumed to be observant of the simple 
dictum of Ruskin, “* Look at Nature with your own 
eyes, and paint only what yourselves see” (1483- 
1520). See PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


RAPIN DE THOYRAS 


RAPIN DE THOYRAS (Paul de Rapin), French 
historian, born in Castres; driven from ce by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settled in 
Holland, came over to England with and served 
under the Prince of Orange, withdrew to Holland 
and wrote a ‘“ History of Sngland,”’ deservedly 
much in repute for long (1661-1725). 

RAPP, GEORGE, Germa® fanatic, born in Wirtem- 
berg, emigrated to America, and founded a fraternity 
called Harmonists, who practised communal 
principles, and who by tillage of land on the Ohio 
and otherwise amassed great wealth, to be kept in 
eas ene service of Christ at His second coming 

RAPP, JEAN, COUNT, French general, born ix Colmar ; 
served under Napoleon with distinction all through 
his wars, held Danzig for a whole year against a 
powerful Russian army, was kept prisoner by the 
Russians after surrender, retyrned to France, and 
i to Louis XVIII. after Waterloo (1772- 

e « 

RAPPAHANNOCK, a navigable river of Virginia 
State, rises in the Alleghanies, and after a course 
of 250 m. to the SE. discharges into Chesapeake 


Bay. 

RARATONGA, the largest island of the Cook or 
Hervey group in the Pacific; discovered in 1777 
and under British control since 1888; inhabited 
mainly by Polynesians, once cannibals, now largely 
civilised ; chief port Avatiu. 

RARE EARTHS, a group of rare chemical elements 
with similar properties, e.g. cerium, yttrium, thorium, 
zirconium, lanthanum, &c. 

RASHI (in full Rabbi Solomon Izhaki), a Jewish 
scholar and exegete, born in Troyes; was an expert 
in all departments of Jewish lore as contained in 
both the Scriptures and the Talmud, and indulged 
much in the favourite Rabbinical allegorical style 
of interpretation (1040-1105). 

RASK, RASMUS CHRISTIAN, Danish philologist, 
born near Odense; studied first the primitive 
languages of the North, chiefly Icelandic, and then 
those of the East, and published the results of his 
researches ; was professor of Oriental Languages and 
. oo in the university of Copenhagen (1787- 

RASKOLNIKI (lit. a separatist), in Russia members of 
sects, of which there were many varieties, of 
dissenters from the Greek Church. 

RASPAIL, FRANCOIS VINCENT, French chemist, 
physiologist, and socialist; got into trouble both 
under Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon for his 
political opinions (1794-1878). 

RASPUTIN, GREGORY, Russian politician whose reg] 
name was Novikh. Son of a Siberian fisherman, 
he had no education and became a “ holy man” in 
Moscow, exercising particular power over women, 
notably the Czarina. For years he was the rtal 
power behind the Russian throne, until he was 
murdered in Petrograd by influential Russians who 
had discovered that he was intriguing with Germany 
(1873-1916). 

RASSAM, RORMUZD, Assyriologist, born in Mosul: 
assisted Layard in his explorations at Nineveh, and 
was subsequently, under support from Britain, 
engaged in further explorations both there and 
elsewhere; being sent on a mission to Abyssinia, 
was put in prison and only released after the defeat 
of Theodore (1826-1910). 

RASSELAS, 4 quasi-novel written in 1759 by Johnson 
to pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral, the 
subject of which is an imaginary prince of Abyssinia, 
its aim being a satire in sombre vein on human life. 

RASTATT, or RASTART, a town in Baden, on the 
Murg, 15 m. SW. of Karlsruhe; is fortified, and 
manufactures hardware, beer, and tobacco, 

RATANA, a brandy flavoured with kernels of fruits. 

RATHLIN, a picturesque, cliff-girt island (64+ by 14 m.) 
off the N, coast of Antrim; fishing is the chief 
industry; has interesting historical associations 
with Robert the Bruce, 

RATICH, WOLFGANG, German educationist, born 
in Wilster (Holstein); a forerunner of Comenius ; 
his theory of education, which in his hands proved 

* « failure, was based on Baconian principles; pro- 
ceeded from things to names, and from the mother 
tongue to foreign ones (1571-1635). 
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RATIONAL HORIZON, a great circle parallel to 
horizon, the centre of which is the centre of 


to meet the competition of larger foreign groups, 
notably in the United States and Germany. 
RATISBON, or REGENSBURG, one of the oldest and 
most interesting of German towns in Bavaria, on 
the Danube, 82 m. NE. of Munich; has a quaint 
and medisval appearance, with Gothic buildings 
and winding streets; associated with many stirring 
historical events; till 1806 the seat of the Imperial 
Diet; has an active trade in salt and corn, 
manufactures porcelain, brass, steel, and other 


wares. 

RATTAZZI, URBANO, Italian statesman. born in 
Alessandria; was leader of the extrem® party in 
the Sardinian Chamber in 1849, and was several 
times minister, but was unstable in his politics 
(1810-1873). . 

RAUCH, CHRISTIAN, eminent Prussian sculptor, born 
in Waldeck; patronised by royalty; studied at 
Rome under Thorwaldsen and Canova; resided 
chiefly in Berlin; executed statues of Blicher, 
Durer, Goethe, Schiller, and others, as well as busts ; 
his masterpiece is a colossal monument in Berlin 
of Frederick the Great (1777-1852). 

RAUHES HAUS (‘“‘ Rough House~’), a remarkaBle 
institution for the reclamation and training 
neglected children, founded (1831) and for many 
years managed by Johann Heinrich Wichern at 
Hoon, near Hamburg ; it was affiliated to the German 
Home Mission. 

RAUMER, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG GEORG VON, 
German historian; was professor of History at 
Berlin; wrote the “ History of the Hohenstaufen 
and their Times,” and a “‘ History of Europe from 
the End of the 15th Century ”’ (1781-1873). 

RAVAILLAC, FRANCOIS, the assassin of Henry IV., 
born in Angouléme; a Roman Catholic fanatic, 
who regarded the king as the arch-enemy of the 
Church, and stabbed him to the heart as he sat in 
his carriage; was instantly seized, subjected te 
torture, and had his body torn by horses limb from 
limb (1578-1610). 

RAVANA, in the Hindu mythology the king of the 
demons, who carried off Sita, the wife of Rama, to 
Ceylon, which, with the help of the monkey-god, 
Hanuman, and a host of quadrumana, Rama invaded 
and conquered, slaying his wife’s ravisher, and 
bringing her off safe; the story forms the subject of 
the Hindu epic, “‘ Raimfyana.” 

RAVENNA, a venerable walled city of Italy; once @ 
seaport, now 5 m. inland from the Adriatic, and 
43 m. EB. of Bologna; was capital of the Western 
Empire for some 350 years; a republic in the Middle 
Ages, and a papal possession till 1860; especially 
rich in monuments and buildings of early Christian 
art: has also picture gallery, museum, library, and 
leaning tower; manufactures silk, linen, paper, and 
glass. 

RAVENNA, EXARCH OF, the viceroy of the Bygantine 
Empire in Italy, while the Jatter wag a dependency 
of the former, who resided at Ravenna. 

RAVENSCROFT, THOMAS, musical composer, born in 
London; was a chorister in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
composed *many part-songs, &c.,, but is chiefly 
remembered for his “‘ Book of Psatmes,” which he 
edited and partly composed; some of the oldest and 
best known Psalms (e.g. Bangor, St. David's) are by 
him (1592-1640). 

RAVENSWOOD, a Scottish Jacobite, the hero of 
Scott’s ‘‘ Bride of Lammegmoor.” 

RAVIGNAN, GUSTAVE DELACROIX DBE, a noted 
Jesuit preacher, born in Bayonne; won wide 
celebrity by his powerful preaching in Nétre Dame, 
Paris; wrote book#in defence of his order (1795- 
1858). 

RAWAL PINDI, a trading and military town in the 
Punjab, 160 m. NW. of Lahore; has an arsenal, 
fort, &c., and is an important centre for the 
Afghanistan and Cashmere trades, 


‘ane other Be ‘one (1812-1902). 
HENRY SEYMOUR, 1ST 


sh pram. Joining the army in 1884, “he was | 
Roberts in India, B 


of recruiting, commanded the 7th Division at Ypres 

‘im October, 1914, and at Neuve Chapelle; he led 

the 4th Army on the Somme in July, 1916, became 
our representative at Versailles, and in 1920 was 

commander-in-chief in India. He was raised 

to the peerage in 1919 (1864-1925). 

.WLINSON, SIR HENRY, Assyriologist, born in 
Oxfordshire, brother of George Rawlinson (q.v.) ; 
entered sthe Indian Army in 1827; held several 
erin posts, particularly in Persia ; gave 

to the study of cuneiform inscriptions, and 
became an authority in the rendering of them and 

matters relative (1810-1895). 

AY, JOHN, English naturalist, born in Essex; 

studied at Cambridge; travelled extensively col- 

lecting specimens in the departments of both botany 
and zoology, and classifying them, and wrote works 

_ on both as well as on theology (1627-1705). 

AYLEIGH, LORD (JOHN SIRUTT) 3RD BARON, 

ritish physicisa professor at Cambridge and at the 

yal Institution, and afterwards Chancellor of the 

University of Cambridge ; with Ramsay he discovered 

argon in the atmosphere in 1894; he obtained many 

important results, both by mathematical analysis 
and experiment, in all branches of physics, especially 

sound and heat (1842-1919). 

YLEIGH, LORD (ROBERT STRUTT), 4TH BARON, 

son of the preceding; professor of physics at the 

Imperial College of Science, South Kensington; he 

has carried on research upon radium, the earth’s 

hans and 7 aurora borealis amongst other subjects 
7 = 

RAYMOND, name of a succession of Counts of Toulouse, 

in France, seven in number, of whom the fourth 

count, from 1088 to 1105, was a leader in the first 

crusade, and the sixth, who became Count in 1194, 

was stripped of his estate by Simon de Montfort. 

YM T, British novelist. He studied 
for the Church and became a schoolmaster before 
being ordained in 1914; in 1915 he became an 
army chaplain, and served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, 
and France during the Great War; he left the 
Church in 1923. His first novel was ‘* Tell England,” 
published in 1922, which was followed among others 
by “‘ Daphne Bruno ”’ (1888- ) 

RAYNAL, THE ABBE, French philosopher; wrote 
“Histoire des Indes” and edited ‘* Philosophic 
History,” distinguished for its ‘lubricity, un- 
veracity, loose, loud, eleutheromaniac rant,” saw 

it burnt by the common hangman, and his wish 

{ fulfilled as a “‘ martyr ’”’ to liberty (1713-1796). 
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RAYNOUARD, FRANCOIS MARIE, French littérateur 
' and philologist, born in Provence; was of the 
Girqpdist party at the time of the Revolution, and 
- impfisoned; wrote poems and tragedies, but 

_ eéventually @ve himself up to the study of the 
e and literature of Provence (1761-1836). 

RE, ISLE OF, small island, 18 m. by 3, off the French 

; coast, opposite La Rochelle; salt manufacturing 
chief industry¥ also oysters and wine are exported. 
Chief town, St. Martin. 

REACTANCE, the resistance which an electrical 
circuit offers to an alternating current on account of 
its indugéance and capacity, as distinguished from 
its ohmic resistance to a direct current. 

READE, Engfish novelist, born in Ipsden, 
in Oxfordshire; studied at Oxford; became a 

. Fellow of Magdalen College, and was called to the 
bar in 1842; began his literagy life by play-writing ; 
studied the art of fiction for 15 years, and first made 
his mark as novelist in 1852, when he was nearly 40, 
by the publication of “ Peg Woffington,” which was 
followed in 1856 by “ It is Never too Late to Mend,” 
and in 1861 by “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” the 
last his best and the most popular; several of his 


written with a purpose, wih 
and Foul Play * : This most popular 
ate SO ks and Faces ” and * Drink” 
814-1884). 


chief town of Berkshire, on the Kennet, 
36 m. N. of Lon a town of considerable historic 
interest ; was es byythe Danes; has imposing 
ruins of a 12th-century” Benedictine abbey, &c. ; 
was besieged and taken by Essex in the Civil War 
(1643); birthplace of Archbishop Laud; has an 
important agricultural produce-market, and its 
manutacinres include iron-ware, paper, sauce, and 
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READING, a town of Berks Co., Pennsylvania, on the 
Schuyl&ill River, 58 m. NW. of Philadelphia; has 
flouri iron and steel works ; population includes 
a large German settlement. 

READING, MARQUESS OF (Sir Rufus Isaacs), 
British politician. ® After a successful career at the 
bar he took to politics, and having entered the 
House of Commons as a Liferal in 1904, became 
Attorney-General in 1910. From 1913 to 1921 he 
was Lord Chief Justice, and in 1916 and 1917 under- 
took special and important missions to the United 
States. In 1921 he was appointed Viceroy of India, 
a post he held for five years. ea was raised to the 
peerage in 1914 (1860- 5 

REAL, an old Spanish silver coin still in use in Spain, 
Mexico, and some other of the old Spanish colonies, 
also is a money of account in Portugal; equals 
one-fourth of the peseia. 

REAL, a legal term in English law applied to property 
of a permanent or immovable kind, e.g. land, to 
distinguish it from personal or movable property. 

PRESENCE, the assumed présence, really and 
substantially, in the bread and wine of the Eucharist 
of the body and blood, the soul and divinity, of 
Christ, a doctrine of the Roman and certain other 
Churches. 

REALISM, as opposed to Nominalism, is the belief 
that general terms denote real things and are not 
mere names or answerable to the mere conception 
of them; and, as opposed to idealism, is in philo- 
sophy the belief that we have an immediate cognition 
of things external to us, and that they are as they 
seem. In art and literature it is the tendency to 
conceive and represent things as they are, however 
unsightly and immoral they may be, without any 
respect to the beautiful, the true, or the good. In 
Ruskin’s teaching mere realism is not art ; according 
to him art is concerned with the rendering and 
portrayal of ideals. 

REALM, ESTATES OF THE, the Sovereign, the House 

“< Lords, and the House of Commons in Great 

ri 

REAL-SCHULE, a German school in which languages, 
aciences, and arts are taught to enable students to 
qualify for apprenticeship in some special business 
or craft. 

REASON, GODDESS OF, a Mme. Momoro, wife of a 
bookseller in Paris, who, on November 10, 1793, in 
the church of Notre Dame, represented what was 
called Reason, but was only scientific analysis, 
which the revolutionaries of France proposed, 
through her representing such, to install as an 
object of worship to the dethronement of the Church, 
Vinfdme ; other women who at times posed as the 
** goddess ’’ were Mile. Candeille, of the Opéra, and 
Mile. Aubray. 

REAUMUR, RENE ANTOINE DE, French scientist, 
born in La Rochelle; made valifible researches and 
discoveries in the industrial arts as well as in natural 
history; is best known as the inventor of the 
thermometer that bears his fame, which is graduated 
into 80 degrees from the temperature of melting ice 
to that of boiling water (1683-1757). 

REBECCA THE JEWESS, a high-souled Hebrew 
maiden, who is the heroine in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Tvanhoe.” 

REBECCAITES, a band of Welsh rioters who in 1843, 
dressed as females, went about at nights and 
destroyed the toll-gates, which were outrageously 
numerous ; they took their name from Gen. xxiv. 60. 

RECAMIER, MADAME DB, Frenchwoman, born in® 
Lyons; became at 15 the wife of a rich banker in 
Paris thrice her own age; was celebrated for her 
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wit, her beauty, and her salon; was a friend of 
Madame de Staél and Chateaubriand, whom she 
soothed in his declining years (1777-1849). 

ATI, a pretty Italian town, 15 m. S. of the 
Adriatic port Ancona, the birfhplace of Leopardi ; 
has a Gothic cathedral. 

RECENSION, the name given to the critical revision 
of the text of an author, or the revised text itself. 

ECHABITES, a tribe of Arab origin and Bedouin 
habits who attached themselves to the Israelites 
in the wilderness and embraced the Jewish faith, 
but retained their nomadic ways; they abstained 
from all strong drink, according to a vow they had 
made to their chief, which they could not be tempted 
to break, an example which Jeremiah* in vain 
pleaded with the Jews to follow in connection with 
their vow to the Lord (see Jer. xxxv.). 

RECIDIVISTS, a name applied to the class of habitual 
delinquents or criminals of Fratuce. 

RECIPROCITY, a term used in economics to describe 
commercial treaties*entered into by two countries, 
by which it is agreed that, while a strictly protective 
tariff is maintained as regards other countries, 
certain articles shall be allowed to pass between the 
out contracting countries free of or with only light 

uties. , 

RECLUS, ELISER, a celebrated French geographer; 
from his extreme democratic opinions left France 
in 1851, lived much in exile, and spent much time 
in travel; wrote ‘‘ Géographie Universelle,” in 14 
vols., his greatest work (1830-1905). 

RECORD OFFICE, the building in Chancery Lane, 
London, where the public records of England, 
including the Domesday Book, are kept. 

RECORDE, ROBERT, mathematician, born in Pem- 
broke; a physician by profession, and by appoint- 
ment to Edward VI. and Queen Mary; his works 
on arithmetic, algebra, &c., were written in the form 
of question and answer; died in the debtors’ prison 
(1510-1558). Baer. 

RECORDER, an English law official, the chief judicial 
officer of a city or borough; discharges the functions 
of judge at the Quarter-Sessions of his district; 
must be a barrister of at least five years’ standing ; 
is appointed by the Crown, but paid by the local 
authority ; is debarred from sitting on the licensing 
bench, but is not withheld from practising at the 
bar; the sheriff in Scotland is a similar official. 

RECTIFICATION, the process of changing an alter- 
nating into a unidirectional current; in the case of 
a wireless set this is done by means of a valve. 

RECTOR, a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
has a right to the great and small tithes of the 
ae : where the tithes are impropriate he is calleé 
@ vicar. 

RECUSANTS, a name given to persons who refused 
to attend the services of the Established Churq@h, 
on whom legal penalties were first imposed in 
Elizabeth’s reign, that bore heavily upon Catholics 
and Dissenters; the Toleration Act of William III. 
(1689) relieved the latter, but the Catholics were not 
entirely emancipated till 1829. 

RED CROSS the international emblem of the ambu- 
lance, the neutrality of which was first recognised in 
1864 by the Geneva Convention (q.v.). 

RED CROSS KNIGHT, St. George, the patron saint 
of England, and the type and the symbol of justice 
and purity at feud with injustice and impurity; the 
chief character in the first book of Spenser's ** Faerie 
Queene.”’ é 

RED CROSS SOCIETY, an internationally recognised 
society of volunteers to attend to the sick and 
wounded in time of war, so called from the members 
of it wearing the bada@ of St. George. 

RED REPUBLICANS, a party in France who, at the 
time of the Revolution of 1848, aimed at a re- 
organisation of the State on a general partition of 
property. 

RED RIVER, an important western tributary of the 
Mississippi; flows KE. and SE. through ‘Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana; has a course of 1600 m. 
till it joins the Mississippi; is navigable for 350 m. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, flows out of Elbow 

. Lake, Minnesota; forms the boundary between 
North Dakota and Minnesota, and flowing through 
Manitoba, falls intOLake Winnipeg after a course 
of 665 m.; is a navigable river. 


field of Otterburn (q¢.v.). 
REDESWIRE, RAID OF 
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RED SEA, an arm of the Arabian Sea, and stretching 
in a NW. between the 


| wig iy ee 
and arid shores of Arabia and Africa; is 
with the Gulf of Aden in the SE, by the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and in the NW. divides into the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, between which lies the 
Sinai Peninsula; the Suez Canal (g.v.) joins it to 
the Mediterranean; is 1200 m. long, and averages 
180 in breadth ; 
(greatest 1200); receives no rivers, and owing 
the great evaporation its water is very saline; long 
coral reefs skirt its shores, and of many islands Jebel 
Zugur, in the Farisan Archipelago, and Dahlak are 
the largest; the dangerous Dedalus Reef is marked 
by a lighthouse; as a seaway between Europe and 
the East its importance was greatly diminished by 
the discovery of the Cape route, but since the opening 
of the Suez Canal it has much more than regained 
its old position ; owes its name probably to the deep 
red tint of the water often seen among thereefs, due 
to the presence of microscopic organisms. , 

REDAN, a rampart shaped like the letter V, with its 
apex toward the enemy. 

REDDITCH, a flourishing town of Worcester, on the 
Warwick border, 13 m. SW. of Birmingham, busy 
with the manufacture of needles, pins, fish-hooks, &c. 

REDEMPTIONISTS, better known as ‘Trinitarians 
(g.v.), &@ name bestowed on an order of monks 
consecrated to the work of redeeming Christian 
captives from slavery. 

ALE, in Northumberland, ¢he valley of the 
river Reed, which rises in the Cheviots and flows 
SE. through pastoral and in part dreary moorland 
till it joins the North Tyne; at the S. end is the 


THE, a famous Border fight 
in July, 1575, at the Cheviot pass which enters 
Redesdale; through the timely arrival of the men 
of Jedburgh the Scots proved victorious; is the 
subject of a Border ballad. 

REDGA » an enthusiastic Jacobite character 
in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of the name, distin- 
guished by a “‘ horse-shoe vein on his brow, which 
would swell up black when he was in anger.” 

REDGRAVE, RICHARD, painter, born in Pimlico, in 
London; studied at the Royal Academy, won his 
first success in ‘‘ Gulliver on the Farmer’s Table,” 
became noted for his genre and landscape paintings, 
held Government appointments, and published 
among other works ‘‘ Reminiscences”? and “A 
Century of English Painters ’’ (1804-1888). 

REDING, ALOYS VON, a Swiss patriot, born in Schwyz; 
was the bold defender of Swiss independence against 
the French, in which he was in the end defeated 
(1755-1818). 

REDMOND, JOHN, Irish politician. Of the older 
school of Irish Nationalists, he became leader of 
his party in 1906, a post he retained till his death. 
In the House of Commons he was one of the most 
prominent advocates of Home Rule, but in 1914 he 
declared in the House on the outbreak of the Great 
War that Britain could safely withdraw all troops 
from Ireland, To the end he remained intensely 
loyal and a foe of Sinn Fein and such manifestations 
of it as the 1916 rebellion (1851-1918). 

REDOUBT KALI, a Russian fort cn the E. cast of 
the Black Sea, 10 m, N. of Poti, the whief place for 
shipping Circassian girls to Turkey; captured by 
the British in 1854. 

REDRUTH, a town of Cornwall, on a hilly site nearly 
10 m. SW. of Truro, in the midst of c tin and copper 
mining district. eh 

RED-TAPE, name given to official formality, from 
the red-tape employed in tying official documents, 

REES, ABRAHAM, compiler of ‘‘ Rees’ Cyclopedia ”’ 
(45 vols.), born in Montgomeryshire; \became a 
tutor at Hoxton Academy, and subsequently 
ministered in the Unitariin Chapel at Old Jewry 
for some 40 years (1748-1825). 

REEVE, name given to magistrates of various classes 
in early English times, the most important of whom 
was the shire-reeve or sheriff, who represented the 
king in his shire; others were borough-reeves, port- 
reeves, &c. 

REEVE, CLARA, an English novelist, born, the 
daughter of a rector, in Ipswich; the best known 
of her novels is “The Champion of Virtue," after- 
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wards called “‘ The Old English Baron,” a work of 
the school of Mrs. Radcliffe and of Walpole (1729- 


807). 

REEVES, JOHN SIMS, distinguished singer, born in 
Shooter’s Hill, Kent; made his first appearance 
at the age of 18 as a baritone at Newcastle, and 
then as a tenor, and was the foremost in England at 
the time; performed first in opera and then as a 
ballad singer at concerts, and k his farewell of 
the public on May 11, 1891, though he frequently 
app afterwards (1818-1900). 

UM, a practice which prevails in Switzer- 
land of referring every new legislative measure to 
the electorate in the several electoral bodies for their 
approval before it can become law. 

REFLEX ACTIONS, name given to the mechanical 
reactions which an animal or plant gives in answer 
to certain stimuli; they play an important part in 
the lives of all organisms, even in the higher animals 


and men. 
REFORM BILLS, Parliamentary measures altering the 
laws relating to the franchise. The first was passed 


in 1832 after two rejections, and abolished certain 
“pocket boroughs” and gave the vote to town- 
dwellers who paid a rent of £10. The 1857 Reform 
Bill gave a household and lodger franchise in 
boroughs, and further extensions were made in 1884. 
The 1918 Act extended the franchise to women over 
30 and abolished all property qualification as well 
as plural voting. A measure of 1928 established 

_. universal ‘age regardless of sex at the age of 21. 

REFORMATION: the great religious movement of the 
16th century in which a large section of the Church 
broke away from Rome. The revival of learning 
consequent upon the fall of Constantinople was in 
part responsible for the movement, which was also 
fostered by the growing nationalist spirit of Western 
Europe fretting under the domination of Rome. 
The first clash came when Luther defied Leo X. and 
stood out at the Diet of Worms for the right of 
individual liberty. In England the occasion of the 
Reformation was more political than theological, 
Henry VIII. wanting a divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon and the Pope refusing to grant one. This 
led to Henry proclaiming himself Head of the Church 
in England, and the establishment of the Church of 
England in 1534. Socially the Reformation was of 
immediate importance by giving the Crown a new 
source of revenue, the incomes of the monasteries 
that were dissolved. 

REFORMATION, MORNING STAR OF THE, the title 
given to John Wycliffe (q.v.). 

REFORMATORIES, or Industrial Schools, schools 
for the education and reformation of convicted 
juvenile criminals (under 16). Under an order 
of court offenders may be placed in one of these 
institutions for from 2 to 5 years after serving 
a short period of imprisonment. They are sup- 
ported by the State, the local authorities, and by 
private subscriptions and sums exacted from 
parents and guardians. Rules and regulations are 
supervised by the State. The first one was estab- 
lished in 1838. 

REFORMED CHURCH, the Churches in Switzerland, 
Holland, Scotland, and elsewhere under Calvin or 
Zeingli, or both, separated from the Lutheran on 
matter of both doctrine and policy, and especially 
in regard ( the doctrine of the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. ‘ 7 

REFRACTION. Light travels in straight lines; but 
when a ray travelling through one medium passes 
obliquely irgo another of either greater or less 
density it is bent at the point of incidence. This 
bending or breaking is called refraction. The 
apparent bend in a stick set sloping in a sheet of 
water ig due to this phenomenon, as are also many 
mirages and other optical illusions. 

REGALIA, the symbols of roygjty, and_more par- 
ticularly those used at a coronation. The English 
regalia include the crown, the sceptre with the 
cross, the verge or rod with the dove, St. Edward’s 
staff (in reality dating fro#i Charles II.’s corona- 
tion), the orbs of king and queen, the sword of 
mercy called Curtana, the two swords of spiritual 
and temporal justice, the ring of alliance with the 
nation, bracelets, spurs, vestments, &c. These are 
to be seen in the Tower of London, and are valued 
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at £3,000,000. The regalia of Scotland consist of 
the crown, the sceptre, and sword of State, and are 
on exhibition in the Crown-room in Edinburgh 


Castle. 

REGELATION. The melting-point of ice is reduced 
by pressure, and# consequently two pieces of ice 
when pressed together melt slightly, but freeze again 
as soon as the pressure i¥ released, forming one large 


piece. r 

REGENERATION, the “‘ new or second birth ” required 
of Christ before any one can become a member of 
His kingdom, which, when achieved, is a resolute 
and irreversible No to the spirit of the world, and 
a no less resolute and irreversible Yea to the spirit 
of Chsist, the No being as essential to it as the Yea. 
For as in the philosophy of Hegel, so in the religion 
of Christ, the negative principle is the creative or 
the determinative principle. Christianity begins in 
No, subsists in Ng, and survives in No to the spirit 
of the world; this it at first peremptorily spurns, 
and then disregards as of ro account, what things 
were gain in it becoming loss. 

REGENERATION, BAPTISMAL, the doctrine that 
the power of spiritual life, forfeited by the Fall, is 
restored to the soul in the sacrament of baptism 
duly administered. 

REGENSBURG. See RATISBON. | : 

REGGIO, an Italian seaport; cafital of a province 
of the same name; occupies a charming site on the 
Strait of Messina; built on the ruins of ancient 
Rhegium; is the seat of an archbishop; manu- 
factures silks, gloves, hose, &c. : 

REGICIDES, murderers of a king, but specially applied 
to the 67 members of the court who tried and con- 
demned Charles I. of Englamwd, amongst whom 
were Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, and others, of 
whom 10 living at the time of the Restoration 
were executed and 25 others imprisoned for life. 

REGILLUS, LAKE, celebrated in ancient Roman 
history as the scene of a great Roman victory over 
the Latins in 496 B.c.; site probably near the 
modern town of Frascati. 

REGINA, capital town of Saskatchewan, was founded 
as a North-West Mounted Police fort at Wascana 
Creek in 1882; is an important station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and a training depdt for 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (q.v.). 

REGINA, ST., a virgin martyr of the 3rd century, 
usually depicted as undergoing the torments of 
martyrdom, or receiving spiritual consolation in 
prison by a beautiful vision of a dove on a luminous 


cross. 

REGIOMONTANDUS, name adopted by Johann Miller, 
a celebrated German astronomer and mathema- 
tician, born in K6nigsberg, in Franconia; appointed 
professor of Astronomy in Vienna (1461) ; sojourned 
in Italy ; settled in Nuremberg, where much of his 
best work was done; assisted Pope Sixtus IV. in 
reforming the Calendar; was made Bishop of 
Ratisbon; died at Rome; was regarded as the 
most learned astronomer of the time in Europe, 
and his works were of great value to Columbus and 
other early navigators (1436-1476). 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL, an official appointed to 
superintend registration, especially of births, deaths, 
and marriages. 

REGIUM DONUM, an annual grant formerly voted 
by Parliament to augment the stipends of the 
Presbyterian clergy in Ireland, discontinued from 


1870. 

REGNARD, JEAN FRANCOIS, cgmic dramatist, born 
in Paris; inherited a fortune, which he increased 
by gambling; took to travelling, and was at 22 
captured by an Algerine pirate, and when ransomed 
continued to travel; on His return to Paris wrote 


comedies, twenty-three in number, the best of 
them being “‘Le Joueur”’ and “Le Légataire,” 
following closely in the steps of Moliére; he was 


admired by Boileau (1656-1709). 

REGNAULT, HENRI, French painter, born in Paris: 
son of following; a genius of great power and 
promise, of which several remarkable works by him 
are proof; volunteered in the Franco-German War, 
and fell at Buyenval (1843-1871). 

REGNAULT, HENRI VICTOR, a noted Frenck 
physicist, born in Aix-la-Chapelle; from being a 
Paris shopman he rose to a professorship in Lyons; 
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important discoveries in organic chemistry w 

him election to the Academy of Sciences in 1840 ; ‘ 

lectured in the Collége de France and the Fcole 

Polytechnique; became director of the imperial 
porcelain manufactory of Sévres; did notable work 
in physics and chemistry, and eas awarded medals 
by the Royal Society 0 , London ; famous for his 
research work in conneckon with ‘specific heat and 
expansion of gases (1810-1878). 

GNIER, MA , French poet, born in Chartres ; 
led when young a life of dissipation ; ranks high as 
a poet, but is most distinguished in satire, which 
is instinct with verve and vigour (1573-1613). 

GULARS, in the Roman Church a member of any 
religious order who has taken the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

REGULUS, a Roman of the Romans; was_ twice 
Consul, in 267 and 256 B.o.; defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, both by sea and land, but was at last taken 
prisoner; being sent, after five years’ captivity, 
on parole to Rome with proposals of peace, dis- 
suaded the Senate from accepting the terms, and 
despite the entreaties of his wife and children and 
friends returned to Carthage according to his 
promise, where he was subjected to the most ex- 
cruciating tortures. 

REGULUS, ST., or ST. RULE, a monk of the East who, 
in the 4th centuty, it is said, came to Scotland with 
the bones of St. Andrew and deposited them at 
St. Andrew’s. 

IAN, ADA, actress, born in Limerick; made her 
début at 16 in Albany, New York; came to London 
in 1884, and again in 1893; played Rosalind in 
“As You Like It,’’ Lady Teazle in ‘“‘ The School for 
Scandal,”’ and M@id Marian in the “ Foresters,”’ and 
numerous other parts (1860-1916). 

REHOBOAM, the king of the Jews on whose accession 
at the death of Solomon, in 976 B.c., the ten tribes 
of Israel seceded from the kingdom of Judah. 

REICH, THE, the old German Empire. 

REICHENBACH, KARL, BARON VON, expert in the 
industrial arts, particularly in chemical manu- 
facture; he was a zealous student of animal mag- 

netism, and the discoverer of Od (1788-1869). 

REICHENBERG, a town in Czechoslovakia, on the 
Neisse, 86 m. NE. of Prague; chief seat of the 
cloth manufacture. 

REICHENHALL, a popular German health resort, in 
South-East Bavaria, 10 m. SW. of Salzburg; is 
charmingly situated amidst Alpine scenery, and 
has a number of mineral springs; is the centre of 
the great Bavarian salt-works. 

ae the Parliament of the old Austrian 

Umpire, 

REICHSTADT, DUKE OF, the son and successor of 
Napoleon as Napoleon II.; died at Vienna in 1832. 

REICHSTAG, the German Legislature, representative 
of the German nation, elected by universal suffrag®, 
male and female, under a system of proportional 
representation. 

REID, SIR GEORGE, a distinguished portrait and 
landscape painter, born in Aberdeen. He was 
ion gt the Royal Academy in 1891 (1841i- 


913). 
REID. SIR GEORGE HOUSTON, Premier of Australia, 
born in Johnstone, Renfrewshire; emigrated with 
his parents in 1862; adopted law as his profession ; 


became Minister of Education in 1883; Premier of 
N.S.W. in 1894; was a great Free Trader, and 
visited England for the Jubilee in 1897; Prime 


Minister of the Australian Commonwealth, 1904 ; 
M.P. for St. George’s, Hanover Square (1845-1918), 

REID, CAPTAIN MAYNE, novelist, born in Co. Down ; 
led a life of adventure in America, and served in 
the Mexican War, but Settled afterwards in England 
to literary work, and wrote a succession of tales of 
adventure, including + The Scalp Hunters” and 
‘““The Headless Horseman ”’ (1818-1883). 

REID, THOMAS, Scottish philosopher, and chief of 
the Scottish school, born in Kincardineshire, and 
bred for the Scottish Church, in which he held 
office as a clergyman for a time; was roused to 
philosophical speculation by the appearance in 
1730 of David Hume's “ Treatise on Human,Nature,” 

« and became professor of Philosophy in Aberdeen 
in 1752, and in Glasgow in 1763, where the year 
after he published his ‘ Inquiry into the Human 
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Mind,” which was followed in 
aa of the fice 


of Berkeley, by appeal to the “ coransop- sane 
mankind, which admits of nothing in 

between the perceptions of the mind and the reality 
of things (1710-1796). 

RED, SIR WILLIAM, soldier and scientist ; served in 
the Royal Engineers with distinction under Wel- 

lington ; became Governor successively of Bermudas, 

Barbadoes, and Malta, and was the author of a 
oe work on “The Law of Storms” (1791- 

REIGATE, a flourishing market town in Surrey, 21 m. 
S. of London ; is a busy railway centre ; has interest- 
ing historic ruins, and an old church containing the 
grave of Lord Howard of Effingham 

REIGN OF TERROR, the name given to the bloody 
consummation of the French Revolution, including 
a period which lasted 420 days, from the fall of the 
Girondists on May 31, 1793, to the overthrow of 
Robespierre and his accomplices on July 27, 1794, 
the actors in which at length, seeing nothing but 
“Terror ’’ ahead, had in their despair said to them- 
selves, ‘‘ Be it so. Que la Terreur soit a Vordre du 
jour (having sewn the wind, come, let us reap the 
whirlwind).” In this orgy of bloodshed as many as 
four thousand were guillotined, fusilladed, noyaded, 
or otherwise done to death, of whom nine hundred 
were women. 

US, HERMANN SAMUEL» a philosopheg, 
born in Hamburg; author of the ‘‘ Wolfenbittel 
Fragments,” published by Lessing in 1777, and 
written to disprove the arguments for the historical 
truth of the Bible, and in the interest of pure deism 
and natural religion (1694-1768). 

REIS EFFENDI, one of the chief ministers of the old 
Turkish Empire who was Lord Chancellor and held 
the bureau of foreign affairs. 

REITERS, the cavalry of the German Empire in the 
14th and 15th centuries. 

REITH, SIR JOHN, pioneer of the British Broad- 
casting Company. Born in Stonehaven, the son of 
a clergyman, he was educated at Gresham’s School, 
Holt, and took an active part in the early days of 
nee in 1922. 
(1889- 

RELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE, the doctrine that 
all knowledge is of things as they appear to us and 
not of things as they are in themselves, is subjective 
and not objective, is phenomenal and not noumenal. 
ELA Y, THEORY OF, a mathematical theory 
put forward by Albert Einstein (¢.v.), the full 
understanding of which is only possible to those 
who have had a thorough training in the higher 
mathematics. This Special Theory followed on the 
Michelson-Morley experiment which attempted un- 
successfully to detect a difference in the velocity 
of light in directions parallel] and perpendicular to 
that of the earth’s motion and so obtain a measure 
of the earth’s absolute motion in space; BHEinstein’s 
theory states that it is impossible to measure an 
absolute motion and, furthermore, the apparent 
velocity of light is the same for all observers, what- 
ever their motion or the motion of the source of 
light, since the standards of time and length®vary 
with the velocity in such a way tha) the velocity 
of light remains constant; the General Theory 
published in 1915 was put forward as an explanation 
of gravitational phenomenon based on a _ non- 
Buclidean four-dimensional geometry; the idea of 
a force of gravitation was rejected, it being assumed 
that a body naturally moves along the shortest line 
in space and that space is distorted in the neighbour- 
hood of matter, causing it to move in such a way 
that it appears to be attracted; the thory gives: 
an entirely different exklanation of gravitation 
from that of Newton; it was found that there were 
two tests which could be applied to the theory; the 
first was carried out at the Total Eclipse of 1919, 
when the ray of ligh&from a distant star was found 
to be bent on passing the sun by the amount pre- 
dicted by Hinstein, and, secondly, the theory gave 
an explanation of certain irregularities in the motion 
of the planet Mercury, which could not be accounted 
for by the Newtonian mechanics; later papers of 
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He was knighted in 1927 © 


works in relief are of three kinds: alto- 

relief; mezzo-relievo, medium relief ; 

o-relievo low relief. 

310 MEDICI, a celebrated work by Sir Thomas 

owne (g.v.), characterised as a ‘“ confession of 

gent, orthodox, and logical supernaturalism 
couches, in some of the most exquisite English ever 
en,” 

IN, a sense, affecting the whole character 

and life, of penne on, reverence for, and re- 

sponsibility to a Higher Power; or a mode of 
thinking, feelin and acting which respects, trusts 
in, and strives after God, and determines a man’s 
duty and destiny in this universe, or “ the manner 
in which a man feels himself to be spiritually related 
to the een world.” 

Y, name given to a portable shrine or 
ease for relics of saints or martyrs; it assumed 
many forms, and was often rich in materia] and 
of exquisite design. 

UE, ERICH MARIA, German writer. A 
student when the Great War broke out, he enlisted 
at 18, served in the trenches, and took afterwards 
to teaching and later business. In 1929 he pub- 
lished “‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,” a vivid, 
realistic study, of the horrors of modern war, and 

*with it achieted instantaneous success throughout 
the world (1898— }. 

REMBRANDT, or Van Rejn, Harmensz, a celebrated 
Dutch historical and portrait painter as well 
as etcher, born in Leyden, where he began to 
practise as an etcher; removed in 1630 to Amster- 
dam, where he spent the rest of his iife and acquired 
a large fortune, but lost it in 1656 after the death 
of his first wife, and sank into poverty and obscurity ; 
he was a master of all that pertains to colouring and 
the distribution of light and shade; of his pictures 
“ The Woman Taken in Adultery ”’ is in the National 
Gallery, London, while a number of his etchings are 
preserved in the British Museum (1606-1669). 

REMIGIUS, ST., bishop and confessor of the 6th 
century, represented as carrying or receiving a 
vessel of holy oil, or as anointing Clovis, who kneels 

before him. 

_ REMINGTON, PHILO, inventor of the Remington 

"i breech-loading rifle, born in Litchfield, in New 

‘ York State; 25 years manager of the mechanical 

department in his father’s small-arms factory; 
Remington type-writer also the outcome of his 
inventive skill; retired in 1886 (1816-1889). 

REMONSTRANCE, THE, the name given to a list of 
abuses of royal power laid to the charge of Charles I. 
and drawn up by the House of Commons in 1641; 
with the petition that accompanied it contributed 

, to bring matters to a crisis. 

REMONSTRANTS, a name given to the Dutch 

; Arminians who presented to the States-General of 

Holland a protest against the Calvinist doctrine 
propounded by the Synod of Dort in 1610. 

REMUS, the twin brother of Romulus (q.v.), who was 
slagn by the latter because he showed his scorn of 
the city hig brother was founding by leaping over 
the wall. 

REMUSAT, ABEL, Orientalist, born in Paris; studied 
and qualified in medicine, but early devoted himself 
to the study of Chinese literature," and in 1814 
became proféssor of Chinese in the College of France; 
wrote on the language, the topography, and history 
of China and founded the Asiatic Society of Paris 
(1788-1832). 

REMUSAT, CHARLES, COMTE DE, French politician 
and man of letters, Worn in Fpris ; was a Liberal 
in politics ; drew up a protest against the ordinances 
of Polignac, which precipitated the revolution of 
July; was Minister of the Interior under Thiers, 
was exiled after the coup # dat, and gave himself 
Th to philosophical studies thereafter (1797-— 

2 

RENAISSANCE, the name given to the revolution in 
literature and art in Europe during the 15th and 
16th centuries, caused by the revival of the study 
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and electrical, of ancient models in the literature and art of Greece 
is eqentialy and Rome, especially the former, and to the awaken- 


ing in the cul tured classes of ne ane and 
humanity tha which 


them, 
rom the rigid pe of 


t 
marks the transigion f 
seelecen to enlightened freedom of modern 
RENAIX, a busy manufacturing town in East Flanders, 


Belgium, 22 m. SW. of Ghent; has large cotton 
and linen factories, breweries, and distilleries. 

RENAN, ERNEST, Orientalist and Biblical scholar, 
born in Brittany, son of a sailor; destined for the 
Church, he entered the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
where his studies threw him out of the relation 
with the Church and obliged him to abandon all 
thoughts of the clerical profession; accomplished 
in Hebrew, he was appointed professor of that 
language in the College of France in 1861, though 
not installed till@870, and made a member of the 
French Academy in 1878; having distinguished 
himself by his studies in ‘the Semitic languages, 
and in a succession of essays on various subjects 
of high literary merit, he in 1863 achieved a European 
reputation by the publication of his “* Vie de Jésus,’ 
the first of a series bearing upon the origin of Christi- 
anity and the agencies, that contributed to its rise 
and development; he wrote otfer works bearing 
more immediately on modern life and its destiny, 
but it is in connection with his views of Christ and 
Christianity that his name will be remembered; he 
entertained at last an overweening faith in science 
and scientific experts, and looked to the latter as 
the elect of the earth for the redemption of humanity 
(1823-1892). 

RENDSBURG, a fortified town in“Schleswig-Holstein, 
on the North Sea and Baltic Canal, 19 m. W. of 
Kiel; manufactures cotton, chemicals, brandy, &c. 

RENE I., titular king of Naples, born in Angers, son 
of Louis II., Duke of Anjou and Count of Provence ; 
on the death of his father-in-law, Duke of Lorraine, 
he in 1431 claimed the dukedom; was defeated 
and imprisoned ; bought hisliberty and the dukedom 
in 1437, in which year he also made an ineffectual 
attempt to make good his claim to the throne of 
Naples and Sicily; settled down in Provence and 
devoted himself to literature and art and to develop- 
ing the country (1409-1480). 

RENFREW, a royal burgh and county-town of 
Renfrewshire, situated on the Clyde, 6 m. below 
Glasgow ; dates back to the 12th century as a burgh ; 
industries include thread, cotton cloths, shawl 
factories, and shipbuilding. 

RENFREWSHIRE, a south-western county of Scot- 

» land; faces the Firth of Clyde on the W., between 
Ayr on the S. and SW., and the river Clyde on the 
N.; bordered on the E. by Lanark; hilly on the 

a W. and S., flat on the E.; is watered by the Gryfe, 
the Black Cart, and the White Cart; dairy-farming 
is carried on in extensive scale, stimulated by the 
proximity of Glasgow; nearly two-thirds of the 
county is under cultivation; coal and iron are 
mined, and in various parts the manufacture of 
thread, cotton, chemicals, and shibuilding, is 
actively engaged in. 

RENNELL, JAMES, geographer, born near Chudleigh, 
Devonshire; passed from the navy to the military 
service of the East India Company; became 
surveyor-general of Bengal; retired in 1782; author 
of many works on the topography of India, hydro- 
graphy, &c.; the ‘‘ Geographical System of 
Herodotus Examined and ExfPlained”’ is his most 
noted work (1742-1830). 

RENNES, a prosperous to in Brittany, capital of 
the department of I[le-et-Vilaine, situated at the 
junction of the Ile and the Vilaine; consists of a 
high and low town, separated by the river Vilaine, 
mostly rebuilt since the disastrous fire in 1720; 
has handsome buildings, a cathedral, &c.; is the 
seat of an archbishop, a military centre, and manu- 
factures sail-cloth, linen, shoes, and hats; the 
court-martial which condemned Captain Dreyfus 
on a second trial in 1899 was held here. 

RENNIE, JOHN, civil engineer, born in East Linton 
East Lothian; employed by the firm of Messrs? 
Boulton & Watt at Soho, Birmingham, and entrusted 
by them to direct in the construction of the Albion 
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engineering ability, and was in general request 
for other works, such as the construction of docks, 
canals, and bridges, distinguishing himself most in 
connection with the last-nam of which those of 
Waterloo, Southwark, and Londwn over the Thames, 
are perhaps the finest (1431-1821). 

NIN, an enzyme found’in the stomach of a calf, 
which acts upon the protein in milk, forming cheese. 

RENOIR, AUGUSTE, French painter. Born in 
Limoges, he began to earn a living painting on 
porcelain at 13, and saved enough to study in Paris, 
where he established a considerable reputation as 
a figure-painter (1841-1919). 

RENT RESTRICTION, the policy adopted“by the 
British Government during the Great War, and in 
the period immediately after, to prevent landlords 
charging excessive rents. Maximum rents were 
first fixed by the Rent Restriction Act of 1915, 
org was extended in a slightly modified form in 

RENTE, name given to the French funds, or income 
derivable from them. 

ON, a town in Dumbartonshire, on the Leven, 
2m. N. of Dumbarton; engaged in calico-printing, 
dyeing, &c.;. has a mgnument in memory of 
Tobias Smollett, -7yho was born in the neighbourhood. 

RENWICK, JAMES, Scottish martyr, born in Moniaive, 
Dumfriesshire; educated at Edinburgh University, 
but was refused his degree for declining to take the 
oath of allegiance; completed his studies in Holland, 
and in 1683 was ordained at Groningen; came to 
Scotland ; was outlawed in 1684 for his ‘‘ Apologetic 
Declaration ’’; refused to recognise James II. 
as king; was c#ptured after many escapes, and 
executed at Edinburgh, the last of the martyrs of 
the Covenant (1662-1688). 

REPARATIONS, the amount of indemnity demanded 
of Germany by the Allies after the Great War. 
The Treaty of Versailles fixed the amount at 
£6,600,000,000, and failure on the part of Germany 
to meet her obligations led to the French and 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr valley in 1923 after 
abortive international conferences on the subject. 
Eventually the Dawes Plan (qg.v.) for payment was 

‘agreed to in 1924, and in 1929 this was superseded 
by the Young Plan (q.v.). ; 

REPEALER, an advocate of the repeal of the Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

REPLICA, is properly the copy of an original picture 
done by the hand of the same master. 

REPOUSSE, a name applied to a style of raised 
ornamentation in metal obtained by beating out 
from behind a convex design, which is then chased 
in front; was known to the Greeks, and carried 
to a high pitch of perfection by Benvenuto Cellini 
in the 16th century ; has been successfully revive, 
especially in France, in this century. 

REPTON, a village of Derbyshire, 64 m. SW. of Derby, 
dates back to the 7th century, and is associated 
with the establishment of Christianity in England; 
has a fine public school, founded in 1556. 

REPUBLIC, tne name given to a State in which the 
sovereign power is vested in one or more elected 
by the community, and held answerable to it, though 
in point of fact, both in Rome and the Republic 
of Venice, the community was not free to elect any 
one outside of a privileged order. 

REPUBLICANS, THE, the name given in the United 
States to the party opposed to the Democrats (@.v.) 
and in favour of federalism. 

REQUIEM, a mass set to music, sung for the repose of 
the soul of a dead person. 

REREDOS, the name gi¥en to the decorated portion 
of the wall or screen behind and rising above a 
church altar; as a rule it is richly ornamented with 
niches and figures, and stands out from the east 
wall of the church, but not infrequently it is joined 
to the wall; splendid examples exist at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Durham Cathedral, and St. Albans 

RESERVATION, the practice of keeping the conse- 
crated elements of bread and wine from Holy 
Communion in church, nominally for administering 
them to the sick, but in practice often for purposes 
of adoration contrary to the 89 Articles. It was 
largely the fear that the practice would be en- 
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Mills, London, he became at once famous for his | 


REUSS . m 


ed which led to the rejection by the House of 
a tren Boke 


Commons of the Revise ; in 1927. 

RESINA, a town of South Italy, looks out upon the 
sea from the base of Vesuvius, 4 m. SE. of Naples, 

built on the site of ancient Herculaneum; manu- 
factures wine and silk. 

RESONANCE, the phenomenon exhibited by vibrating 
systems, which are brought into oscillation by a 
periodic disturbance, the frequency of is 
equal to that of the system; ¢.g. a tuned wireless 
circuit responds to waves of a definite length but to 
no others; air in a pipe can be set in violent 
vibration by a tuning fork of a certain frequency, 
thus augmenting the sound; troops break step 
when marching over an insecure bridge as the 
regular paces might give rise to oscillations in the 


bridge. 
RESPONSIONS, the first of the three examinations for 
a degree at Oxford University, or the Little Go. 
RESSALDAR, in India, a native cavalry cer in 
command of a Ressalah, or a squadron of native 


cavalry. 
RESTORATION, THE, the name given in English 


history to the re-establishment of monarchy and — 


ey 


the return of Charles IJ. to the throne, May 29, ; 


1660, after the fall of the Commonwealth. 

RESTORATIONISTS, 
holding the belief that man will finally recover his 
original state of purity. 

RRECTIONIST, one who stealthily exhumed 
bodies from the grave and sold them for anatomical 
purposes, a practice at its height from the mid 
of the 18th century to early in the 19th. 

RETFORD, market town of Nottinghamshire, on the 
Idle, 24 m. E. by S. of Sheffield; has foundries, 
paper and flour mills and dye works. 


name of a sect in America — 


yey) 


« 


RETINA, a retiform expansion of the sensatory nerves — 


of the eye, which receives the impression that gives 
rise to vision. 
RIBUTIVE JUSTICE, justice which rewards good 
deeds, and inflicts punishment on offenders. 
RETSCH, MORITZ, painter and engraver, born in 
Dresden, where he became a professor of Painting ; 
is famous for his etchings illustrative of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” of certain of Shakespeare’s plays, as well 
as of Fouqué’s ‘“ Tales,’ and for the ‘“ Chess- 


Players ’’ and ‘‘ Man versus Satan,”’ the latter being ~ 


considered his masterpiece (1779-1857). 

RETZ, CARDINAL DBE, born in Montmirail, of Italian 
descent, and much given to intrigue, obtained the 
coadjutorship of the archbishopric of Paris, plotted 
against Mazarin, played an important part in the 
troubles af the Fronde, and was in 1652 thrown 
into prison, from which he escaped; he left 
** Memoirs’ which are valuable as a record of the 
times, though the readers are puzzled to construe 
from them the character of the author (1614-1679). 

RETZ, GILLES DE, marshal of France, born in 
Brittany ; distinguished himself under Charles VIL. 
against the English; convicted of sorcery, was 
condemned to be burned alive at Nantes in 1440 
for his unnatural crimes and his cruelties (circ. 
1406-1440). 

REUCHLIN, JOHANN, a learned German humanist, 
born in the Black Forest, devoted himself to the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, and did mué@h to 
promote the study of both in Germaxy, and wrote 
** Rudiments of the Hebrew Language”; though 
he did not attach himself to the Reformers, he con- 
tributed by his works and labours to advance the 
cause of the Reformation ; his specig] enemies were 
the Dominicans, but he was backed Up against them 
by all the scholars of Germany (1455-1522). 

REUNION (formerly le de Bourbon), a French island 
in the Indian Ocean, 350 m. I. of Madagascar, 


88 m. by 28; a volcanic range intersects the island ;_ 


the scenery is fing: streagis plentiful, but small: 
one-third of the Yand is uncultivated, and grows 
fruits, sugar (chief export), coffee, spices, &c. St. 
Denis, on the N. coast, is the capital; has been a 
French possession sit®e 1649. 

REUSS, name of two German principalities stretching 
between Bavaria on the S. and Prussia on the N.; 
they belong to the elder and younger branches of 
the Reuss family. The former is called Reuss- 
Greiz, the latter Reuss-Schleiz-Gera ; both are hilly, 


; 
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and well watered ; farming and textile 
on. Both are represented 


well 

man are carried 

me Reichstag, and the legislative powers are 
REUTER, 


ularly elected assemblies. 

» &® German humorist, born in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin; when a student at Jena 
took part in a movement among the students in 

of German unity; was arrested and con- 
demned, after commutation of sentence of death, 
to thirty years’ imprisonment, but was released, 
after seven of them, in broken health; and after 
eleven more took to writing a succession of humorous 
poems in Low German, which placed him in the 
-covd rank of the humorists of Germany (1810- 


REUTER, PAUL JULIUS, BARON, the organiser of 


the conveyance of news by telegraph, born in 
Cassel; commenced with Berlin for centre in 1851; 
transferred his headquarters to London, and now 
the “system,” which is in the hands of a limited 
liability company, has connections with the remotest 


corners of the globe (1818-1899). 
REUTLIN 


EN, a picturesque old town in Wiirtemberg, 
on the Echatz, 20 m. S. of Stuttgart; formerly one 
of the free imperial cities of the Swabian League; 
has a splendid Gothic church; manufactures cloth, 
cutlery, leather, woollen and cotton yarns, &c. 

or REVAL, or TALINN, capital of Esthonia, 
is a flourishing seaport on the S. side of the Gulf of 
Finland, 232 m. W. of Leningrad; has a castle, 
sfortifications, cAthedral, medieval antiquities, &c. ; 
chiefly engaged in commerce; exports largely oats 
and other cereals, spirits, flax, &c. 

ON, name properly applicable to the 
knowledge of God, or of divine things, imparted to 
the mind of man, by the operation of the Divine 
Spirit in the human soul, and as apprehended 


by it. 
REVELATION, BOOK OF, or The Apocalypse, the 


book that winds up the accepted canon of Holy 
Scripture, of the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
which there are three systems of interpretation: 
the Preeteritist, which regards them all as fulfilled; 
the Historical, which regards them as all along ful- 
filling; and the Futurist, which regards them as 
still all to be fulfilled. The first is the one which 
finds favour among modern critics, and which regards 
it as a forecast of the struggle then impending 
between the Church under the headship of Christ 
and the civil power under the emperor of Rome, 
though this view need not be accepted as excluding 
the second theory, which regards it as a forecast 
of the struggle of the Church with the world till 
the cup of the world’s iniquity is full and the day of 
its doom is come. The book appears to have been 
written on the occurrence of some fierce persecution 
at the hands of the civil power, and its object to 
confirm and strengthen the Church in her faith and 
patience by a series of visions, culminating in one 
of the Lamb seated on the throne of the universe 
as a pledge that all His slain ones would one day 
share in His glory. 

. MASTER OF THE, also called Lord of 
Misrule, in olden times an Official attached to 
royal and noble households to superintend the 
am@sements, especially at Christmas time; he was 
@ permane:st officer at the English court from 
Henry VILI.’s reign till George III.’s, but during 
the 18th century the office was a merely nominal 


one. 
REVELSTOKE, BARON (John Baring), British banker, 


one time chairman of the Bank of England; he 
died in 1929 during a sitting of a committee of 
experts on reparations (1863-1929). 

ERATORY FURNACE, a furnace with a 
domed roof, from which the flames of the fire are 
reflected upon the vgssel placed within; used 
extensively for smelting metals: 

PAUL, American patriot, born in Boston, 
U.S., bred a goldsmith; conspicuous for his zea] 
against the mother-country» and one of the first 
actors in the revolt (1735-1818). 

ND, a title of respect given to the clergy, 
Very Reverend to deans, Right Reverend to bishops, 
and Most Reverend to archbishops. 


REVERSING LAYER, a cloud of smoke like haze 


surrounding the photosphere of the sun; the layer 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN FULTON, a 


REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA, 


REYNOLDS 


is of lower temperature than the underlying layers 
and absorbs part of the radiation, giving rise to the 


dark lines in the solar spectrum. 
REVIVAL OF LETTERS, 


revival in Europe in the 
15th century of +he study of classical, especially 
Greek, literature, chiefly}by the arrival in Italy of 
certain learned Greeks,¥fugitives from Constanti- 
nople on its capture by the Turks in 1453, and 
promoted, by the invention of printing, to the 
gradual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism 
previously in vogue. See AISSANCE. 

ALS, waves of religious enthusiasm worked up 
by powerful preachers. In the middle of the 18th 
century the Wesley brothers and Whitefield met 
with great success with their open-air preaching, 
and subsequent revivalists have largely followed 
their methods. Of these Sankey, Moody, Torrey 
and Alexander, apd Aimee McPherson have been 
the most famous. Some recent revivals have been 
accompanied by great emoticnalism, and in America 
have been tainted with commercialism. 


REVOLUTION, a sudden change for most part in the 


constitution of a country in consequence of internal 
revolt, particularly when a monarchy is superseded 
by a republic, as in France in 1789, in 1848, and 
1870, that in 1830 bei&g merely from one branch 
of the Bourbon family to anothe?, such as that also 
in England in 1688. The French Revolution of 
1789 is the revolution by pre-eminence, and the 
years 1848-1849 were years of revolutions in Europe, 
as were 1917 and 1918. 

a form of musical entertainment in a series 
of unconnected scenes without pretence at a plot; 
topical events and personalitiessplay a prominent 
part; revues were first popular during the Great 
War when a large section of the public had no mind 
for more serious or thought-provoking entertainment. 

D DEUX MONDES, a celebrated French 
review, devoted to literature, science, art, politics, 
ata Sac nr in 1829, and conducted afterwards 

y OZ. 


REYBAUD, MARIE ROCH LOUIS, a versatile littéra- 


teur and politician, born in Marseilles; travelled 
in India, established himself as a Radical journalist 
in Paris in 1829, and edited important works of 
travel, wrote popular novels, published important 
studies in social science; elected a member of the 
Academy of Moral Sciences (1850); was an active 
politician, and investigated for government the 
agricultural colonies in Algeria; author of ‘‘ Scenes 
- ai Life,” and “‘ Industry in Europe ”’ (1799- 


REYKIAVIK (i.e. reeky town), capital of Iceland, 
~ situated in a barren misty region on the SW 


. coast ; 
has a cathedral, and is the see of a bishop. 
FOX, an epic of the Middle Ages, 
4n which animals represent men, “full of broad 
Tustic mirth, inexhaustible in comic devices, a 
world Saturnalia, where wolves tonsured into monks 
and nigh starved by short commons, foxes pil- 
grimaging to Rome for absolution, cocks pleading 
at the judgment-bar, make strange ymummery.” 
The principal characters are Isengrim the wolf and 
Reynard the fox, the former representing strength 
incarnated in the baron and the latter representing 
cunning incarnated in the Church, and the strife 
for ascendancy between the two, one in which, 
though frequently hard pressed, the latter gets the 
advantage in the end. 
American general, 
born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania; graduated at 21 
at West Point, entered the army, distinguished 
himself during the Civil War, especially at the 
second battle of Bull Run ? was killed at the battle 
of Gettysburg (1820-1863). 

the chief of English 


portrait-painters, born near Plymouth; went to 
London in 1740 to study art, and remained three 
years; visited Italy and the great centres of art 
there, when he lost his hearing, and settled in 
London in 1752, where he began to paint portraits, 
and had as the subjects of his art the most distin- 
guished people; numbered among his friends all 
the literary notabilities of the day ; he was the first 
President of the Royal Academy, and though it 
was no part of his duty, delivered a succession of 
discourses to the students on the principles and 
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practice of painting, 15 of which have been published 
and are still held in high esteem (1723-1792). 

0 CY, a species of divination by means 
of a hazel rod to trace the presence of minerals or 
metals under ground. | € 

AMANTHUS, in the;Greek mythology a son of 
Zeus and Europa, and # brother of Minos (g.v.); 

- was distinguished among men for his strict justice, 
and was after his death appointed one of the judges 
of the dead in the nether world along with Aacus 


RHONE . 


icturesque part of its course. As the Lower Rhine 


p 

it flows in a sluggish, winding stream through the 
Rhenish Lowlands, enters Holland near Cleves, at 
Nimeguen bends to the W., and flowing 
Holland some 100 m. reaches the North Sea, splitting 
in its lowest part into several streams which form a 
rich delta, one-third of Holland. It is 800 m. in 
e ; receives numerous affluents, e.g. N 
Main, Moselle, Lippe; is navigable for ships to 


Mannheim. 
and Minos. RHINE, OCCUPATION OF THE, Under the terms of 


RHAPSODISTS, a class of minstrels who in early 
times wandered over the Greek cities reciting the 
poems of Homer, and through whom tke latter 
became widely known and came to be translated 
with such completeness. 

RHEA, in the Greek mythology a goddess, the daughter 
of Uranus and Gaia, the wife of Kronos, and mother 
of the chief Olympian deities, Zeus, Pluto, Poseidon, 
Hera, Demeter, andeHestia, and identified by the 


the Treaty of Versailles the territory of the left of 
the Rhine was to be occupied by Allied troops for 
15 years from 1919, prior to which evacuation would 
be gradual; British, American, French, and Belgian 


troops were all represented; America withdrew in © 


1920; Britain remained at Cologne till 1925, when 
headquarters was transferred to Wiesbaden ; 
1929 all British troops were withdrawn, and by 
1930 total evacuation was effected. © 


Greeks of Asia Minor with the great earth goddess | RHINOPLASTIC OPERATION, an operation of repair- 


Cybele, whose worship as such, like that of all the 
other earth deities, was accompanied with wild 


ing destroyed portions of the nose by skin from 
adjoining parts. 


jo 
revelry. RHODE ISLAND, the smallest but most densely 


RHEA SILVIA, a vestal virgin, the mother of Romulus 
and Remus, twins, whom ‘she bore to Mars, the god 
of war, who had ‘violated her. 

, an important French city in the depart- 
ment of Marne, on the Vesle, 100 m. NE. of Paris; 
as the former ecclesiastical metropolis of France 
it has historical associations of peculiar interest; 
the French monarchs were crowned in its cathedral 
(a Gothic structure of unique beauty) from 1179 
to 1825; has a beautiful 12th-century Romanesque 


populated of the United States, and one of the 
original 13; faces the Atlantic between Con- 
necticut (W.) and Massachusetts (N. and E.); is 
split into two portions by Narragansett Bay (30 m. 
long); hilly in the N., but elsewhere level; enjoys 
a mild and equable climate, and is greatly resorted 
to by invalids from the S.; the séil is rather poos, 
and manufactures form the staple industry ; 

iron, and limestone are found. Providence, 
Pawtucket, and Newport are the chief towns. 


church, an archiepiscopal palace, a Roman triumphal | RHODES, or RHODOS, an island in the Mediterranean, 


arch, a Lycée, statues, &c.; situated in a rich 
wine district, it is one of the chief champagne 
entrepdts, and is also one of the main centres of 
French textiles, especially woollen goods; is 
strongly fortified. Iintered by German troops in 
September, 1914, and sacked by them before being 
evacuated after nine days, the city was constantly 
bombarded for the next four years owing to the 
proximity of the enemy; this bombardment almost 
ea the cathedral, which was restored after- 


wards. 

RHEINGAU, a fruitful wine district in the Rhine 
Valley, stretching along the bank of the river in 
Hesse-Nassau; has a sunny, sheltered situation, 
and its wines are famed for their quality. 

RHENISH PRUSSIA, the most westerly and most 
densely populated of the Prussian provinces, lies 
within the valleys of the Rhine and the Lowe 
Moselle, and borders on Belgium and the Nether- 
lands; is mountainous and forest-clad, except in 
the fertile plains of the N. and in the rich river 
valleys, where vines, cereals, and vegetables a¥e 


12 m. distant from the SW. coast of Asia Minor, 
area 49 m. by 21 m.; mountainous and woody; 
has a fine climate and a fertile soil, which produces 
fruit in abundance, also some grain; it is ill- 
developed, and has a retrogressive population, most 
of whom are Greeks; sponges, chief export; figures 
considerably in ancient classic history ; was occupied 
by the Knights Hospitallers of St. John for more 
than two centuries, and was taken from them by 
the Turks in 1523. 


RHODES, CECIL JOHN, statesman, born in Hertford- 


shire, son of a vicar; went to South Africa; became 
director of the diamond mines at Kimberley, and 
amassed a large fortune; entered the Cape Parlia- 
ment, and became Prime Minister in 1890; he was 
active and successful in extending the British 
territories in South Africa, aiming at destroying race 
prejudices, and at establishing among the different 
colonies a federated union. He resigned in 1896 
after the Jameson Raid, but acting as a private 
individual he quelled a Matabele revolt and in the 
Boer War fought at Kimberley (1853-1902). 


extensively cultivated; large quantities of coal, | RHODESIA, a British colony in S. Africa divided into 


iron, zinc, and lead are mined; as an industrial 
and manufacturing province it ranks first in 
Germany; Coblenz (capital), Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, 
and Cologi@e are among its chief towns; was formed 
in 1815 out of several smaller duchies. 

RHEOSTAT, a variable resistance placed in an electrical 
circuit to regulate the current flowing through it. 

RHESUS, a monkey held sacred in several] parts of 
India. 

RHETORIC, the science or art of persuasive or effective 
speech, written as well as spoken, which, both in 
theory and practéce, was cultivated to great per- 
fection among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
to some extent in the Middle Ages and later, but is 
much less cultivated gither as a science or an art 
to-day. 

RHINE, one of the chief rivers of Europe; of several 
small Alpine head-streams, the Nearer and the 
Farther Rhine are the two principal, issuing from 
the eastern flanks of Mount St. Gothard ; a junction 
is formed at Reichenau, whence the united stream— 
the Upper Rhine—flows N. to Lake Constance, and 
issuing from the NW. corner curves westward to 
Basel, forming the boundary between Switzerland 

« #nd Germany. From Basel, as the Middle Rhine, 
it pursues a northerly course to Mainz, turns sharply 
to the W. as far as Bingen, and again resumes its 
northward course. The Rhine-Highland between 
Bingen and Bonn is the most romantic and 


N. Rhodesia and 8. Rhodesia, stretching from Lake 
Tanganyika and the Congo to the river Limpopo; 
it is named after Cecil Rhodes, founder of the British 
South Africa Company which at one time adminis- 
tered the country ; it is traversed by the Zambesi, 
which divides it into Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia; the Northern is less developed, though 
the land is cultivated, crops raised, and ttle- 
breeding commenced, besides a new irtlustry started 
in fibre; the Southern is divided into two provinces, 
Mashonaland (g¢.v.) and Matabeleland (¢.v.); it is 
favourable ,to the breeding of stock, though the 
rinderpest raged in it disastrously for a time; the 
climate is suitable for the cultivation of cereals 

all kinds, and vegetables, tobacco, india-rubber, 
and indigo are indigenous, and well repay cultiva- 


tion; there are forests of timber, and gold, silvety" | 


copper, coal, tin, &c., have been discovered. 


RHOMBUS, a ees a evith all its sides equal; 


its diagonals bisect one another at right angles. 


RHONDDA, 1ST VISCOUNT (D. A. Thomas), British 


industrialist and politician. Industrially he was 
one of the largest of “Welsh coalowners; he ente 
the House of Commons as a Liberal in 1888, was 
President of the Local Government Board in 1916, 
and Food Controller in 1917; he was raised to the 
peerage in 1916 (1856-1918). 

RHONE, one of the four great rivers of France, rises 
on Mount St. Gothard, in the Swiss Alps; passes 


ss: length, 504 m.; navigable to Lyons, but 

rapid current and shifting sandbanks greatly 

impede traffic. 

BRONE. a department of France lying wholly within 
the western side of the Sadne and Rhone basin, 

hilly and fruitful; wine is produced in large quanti- 

ties; has an active industrial population; capital, 


Lyons. 
LINE, a circle on the earth’s surface making 
a@ given angle with the meridian; applied to the 


course of a ship in navigation. 

RHYL, a popular watering-place of Flintshire, North 
Wales, situated on the coast at the mouth of the 
Clwyd, 16 m. E. of COOES has a fine promenade, 
pier, lanade, gardens, & 

THOMAS THE, 7 True Thomas, Thomas 
of Ercildoune, or Earlston, a Berwickshire notability 
of the 13th century, famous for his rhyming 
prophecies, who was said, in return for his prophetic 
gift, to have sold himself to the fairies. 

RHYS, SIR JOHN, Celtic scholar, born in Wales; pro- 

____ fessor of Celtic at Oxford ; wrote on subjects related 

, to that of his chair (1840-1915). ; 

_ RIBBONISM, the principles of secret associations 

among the lower Irish Catholics, organised in 

_ , opposition to Prangeism, the name being derived 

 * from a green ribbon worn as a badge in a button- 

hole by the members; they were most active 

; between 1835 and 1855. 

RIBERA, JUSEPE DE, a Spanish painter known as 
Lo Spagnoletto, born near Valencia; indulged in a 
realism of a gruesome type; had Salvato1Rosa and 
Giordano for pupils (1588-1656). : 

RICARDO, DAVID, political economist, born in 
London, of Jewish parentage; realised a large 
fortune as a member of the Stock Exchange; wrote 
on political economy on abstract lines, and from a 
purely mercantile and materialistic standpoint 
(1772-1823). 

RICASOLI, BARON, Italian statesman, born in 
Florence; devoted to the cultivation of the vine, 
the olive, and the mulberry; was drawn into 
political life in 1847 in the interest of Italian unity, 
succeeded Cavour as Prime Minister, but retired 
from political life in 1866; his ‘“‘ Letters and 
Papers’”’ in 5 vols., were published posthumously 
(1809-1880). ; 

RICCI, LORENZO, last general of the Jesuits, born 
in Florence; entered the order when 15; became 
general in 1736: on the suppression of the order 
ge to the castle of St. Angelo, where he died 
n1775. 

RICCI, MATTEO, founder of the Jesuit mission in 
China, born in Macerata, Italy; accommodated 
himself to the manners of the Chinese, and won 
their confidence (1552-1610). 

RICCIO, DAVID. See RIZZIO. 

RICE, JAMES, novelist, born in Northampton, 
educated at Cambridge; designed for the law, but 
took to literature ; owned and edited Once a Week ; 
bes known as the successful collaborateur of Walter 


Besant (¢.v, in such novels as “ The Golden Butter- 
fly’ and “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy ” (1843-1882). 
RICHARD I. (surnamed Cceur de Lion), king of 


England from 1189 to 1199, second son and successor 
of Henry II.; his early years were spent in Poitou 
and Aquitai, where he engaged in quarrels with 
his father: after his accession to the throne he 
flung himself with characteristic ardour into the 
Crusade movement; in 1190 joined his forces with 
Philip augustus of France in the third crusade ; 
upheld the claims of Tancred in Sicily; captured 
Cyprus, and won gredt renowimin the Holy Land, 
particularly by his defeat of Saladin; was captured 
after shipwreck on the coast on his way home by 
the Archduke of Austria, d handed over to the 
Emperor Henry VI. (1193 was ransomed at a 
heavy price by his subjects, 7 landed in England 
in 1194; his later years were spent in his French 
possessions warring against Philip, and he died of 
an arrow wound at the siege of Chalus; not more 
than a year of his life was spent in England, and 
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RICHARDSON 
his nt a is barren of constitutional change (1157- 


Il., king of England from 1377 to 1399, 
Prince, born in Bordeaux; suc- 
during his 


by a oil in 1381. e Peasants’ Revolt broke 
out, headed by Wat od as a result of the dis- 
content occasioned by the Statutes of Labour passed 
in the previous reign, and more immediately by the 
heavy taxation made necessary by the expense of 
the Hundred Years’ War still going on with France ; 
a corrupt Church called forth the energetic protests 
of Wycliffe, which started the Lollard (¢.v.) move- 
ment’ an invasion of Scotland (1385), resulting in 
the capture of Edinburgh, was headed by the young 
king ; coming under French influence, ana adopting 
despotic measures in the later years of his reign, 
Richard estranggd all sections of his people; a 
rising headed by Henry of Lancaster forced his 
abdication, and by a decree of Parliament he was 
imprisoned for life in Pontefract Castle, where he 
died (probably murdered) soon after (1367-1400). 

RICHARD I11., king of England from 1483 to 1485, 
youngest brother of Edward IV., and last of the 
Plantagenets, born i Fotheringhay Castle; in 
1461 was created Duke. of Gloucgster by his brother 
for assisting him to win the crown; faithfully 
supported Edward against Lancastrian attacks ; 
married (1473) Anne, daughter of Warwick, the 
King-Maker; early in 1483 was appointed Pro- 
tector of the kingdom and guardian of his young 
nephew, Edward V.; put to death nobles who 
stood in the way of his ambitious schemes for the 
throne; doubts were cast upofi the legitimacy of 
the young king, and Richard’s right to the throne 
was asserted; in July, 1483, he assumed the kingly 
office; almost certainly instigated the murder of 
Edward and his little brother in the Tower; ruled 
firmly and well, but without the confidence of the 
nation; in 1488 Henry, Earl of Richmond, head of 
the House of Lancaster, invaded England, and at 
the battle of Bosworth Richard was defeated and 
slain (1452-1485). 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER, an English chronicler, 
born in Cirencester; flourished in the 14th century ; 
was a monk in the Benedictine monastery of St. 
Peter, Westminster; wrote a History of England 
from 447 to 1066; for long the reputed author of a 
remarkable work on Roman Britain, now proved 
to be a forgery; d. 1401. 

RICHARDS, ALFRED BATE, journalist and author; 
turned from law to literature; author of a number 

« of popular dramas, volumes of poems, essays, &c. ; 
was the first editor of the Daily Telegraph, and 
afterwards of the Morning Advertiser; took an 

eactive interest in the volunteer movement (1820-— 


1876). 
RICHARDS, THEODORE WILLIAM, American 
scientist ; professor at Harvard; his greatest work 


was the "careful Tevision of the atomic weights of 
the elements; he also carried out work upon other 
ae connected with the structur®of the atom 


868— Js 
RICHARDSON, SIR BENJAMIN WARD, a distin- 
guished physician and author, born in Somerby, 
Leicestershire; took the diploma of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1850, and graduated in 
medicine at St. Andrews four years later; founded 
the Journal of Public Health in 1855 and the Social 
Science Review in 1862; won t#e Fothergilian gold 
medal and the Astley-Cooper prize of 300 guineas: 
made many valuable medical inventions, was 
an active lecturer on sané@ary science, and intro- 


duced the lethal chamber for destroying dogs; was 
knighted in 1893 (1828-1896). 
RICHARDSON, CHARLES, lexicographer: was trained 


for the bar, but took to literature and education : 
pensioned in 1852; his chief works are “ Ilustra- 
tions of English Philology” and the ** New 
Dictionary of the English Language’ (1887), 


according to Trench the best dictionary of his day 
(1775-1865). 

RICHARDSON, SIR JOHN, naturalist and Arctie 
explorer, born in Dumfries; graduated at Edin- 
burgh; for some time a navy surgeon; accom- 
panied Franklin on the expeditions in 1819-1822 and 
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LODE 3087, and later commanded one of the Franklin 
search expeditions (1848); held government 


pe te oy and was knighted in 
1865). 


\LS.A. Sand King’s College, 
London and Yarrow, prok*ssor of the Royal Society ; 
carried out much res and has written several 
books on the emission of electricity from hot bodies 
and the electron theory of matter; awarded the 
Nobel Prize for physics in 1929 (1879- i: 


professor at Princeton, 


RICHARDSON, SAMUEL, novelist, born in Derby- 


shire, the son of a joiner; was apprenticed to a 
printer in London, whose daughter he married; 
set up in the business for himself, and fom his 
success in it became Master of the Stationers Com- 
pany in 1754, and King’s Printer in 1761; was 
50 before he came out as a novelist; published his 
“*Pamela” in 1740, his masterpiece ** Clarissa 
written in the form of letters, in 1748, and ‘“‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison’”’¢in 1753; they are all three 
novels of sentiment, are instinct with a spirit of 
moral purity, and are more praised than read 
(1689-1761). 


RICHBOROUGH, a Roman village in Kent near 


Sandwich, converted in 1916 into a “ FRAT, 
port,”’ from which a train‘ferry ran to Fran 
ARMAND JEAN DUPLESSIS, CAR- 
DINAL DE, born in Paris, of a noble family; was 
minister of Louis XIII., and one of the greatest 
statesmen France ever had ; from his installation 
as Prime Minister in 1624 he set himself to the 
achievement of a threefold purpose, and rested 
not till he accomplished it—the ruin of the Pro- 
testants as a polftical party, the curtailment of the 
power of the nobles, and the humiliation of the 
House of Austria in the councils of Europe; his 
administration was signalised by reforms in finance, 
in the army, and in legislation; as the historian 
Thierry has said of him, ‘‘ He left nothing undone 
that could be done by statesmanship for the social 
amelioration of the country; he had a mind of the 
most comprehensive grasp, and a genius for the 
minutest details of administration’’; he was a 
patron of letters, and the founder of the French 
Academy (1585-1642). 
RICHMOND, (1) an interesting old borough in York- 
shire, on the Swale, 49 m. NW. of York; has a 
fine 1lth-century castle, now partly utilised as 
barracks, remains of a Franciscan monastery, a 
racecourse, &c. (2) A town in Surrey, 9 m. W. of 
London; picturesquely situated on the summit 
and slope of Richmond Hill and the right bank of 
the Thames; has remains of the royal palace of 
Sheen, a magnificent deer park and a handsome river 
bridge; has many literary and historical associa- 
tions. (3) Capital of Virginia, U.S.; has a hilly 
and picturesque site on the James River, 116 
§S. of Washington; possesses large docks, and is 
a busy port, a manufacturing town (tobacco, iron- 
works, flour and paper mills), and a railway centre; 
as the Confederate capital it was the scene of a 
memorable, year-long siege during the Civil War, 
ultimately falling into the hands of Grant and 
Sheridan in 1865. 
RICHMOND, LEGH, an evangelical clergyman of the 
Church of England, born in Liverpool, famed for a 
tract ‘““ The Dairyman’s Daughter ”’ (1772-1827). 
RICHMOND, SIR WILLIAM BLAKE, British artist. 
Born in London, and studying at the Royal Academy, 
he achieved repuiation as a painter of portraits and 
historical subjects, and did the mosaics inside St. 
Paul’s dome. He was a Slade Professor at Oxford, 
an A.R.A, in 1888, an R. eid 1895, and two years 
later was knighted (1843-19 
RICHTER, JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH, usually 
called Jean Paul simply, the greatest of German 
humorists, born in Wunsiedel, near Baireuth, in 
Bavaria, the son of a poor German pastor ; had a 
scanty education, but his fine faculties and un- 
wearied diligence supplied every defect; was an 
insatiable and universal reader; meant for the 
Church, took to poetry and philosophy, became an, 
author, putting forth the strangest books with the 
strangest titles ; considered for a time to be a strange, 
crack-brained mixture of enthusiast and buffoon ; 
was recognised at last as a man of infinite humour, 


1846 (1787- | 
RICHARDSON, OWEN WILLIAMS, British physicist, 


RIDLEY, NICO 


RIEL, LOUIS, Canadian rebel; 


RIESENGEBIRGE (i.e. 


Staats 

sensibility, f and nd fame, and his 

rou bins iets aed and at gate 
wife and a pension; ras gl Ba 
where he fived ei diligent 
in many departments of literature, ‘and 
died, loved as well as admired by all bis < 
and more by those who em 
intimately. His works are num him most 
chief are novels, ‘‘ Hesperus” and * eros, ad ” be 
the longest and the best, the former of which 
(in 1795) introduced him into decisive and universal 
estimation with his countrymen, and the latter of 
which he himself, as well as the aoe judicious of 
ae ‘sauna regarded as his masterpiece (1763-— 


RICHTHOFEN, FERDINAND, BARON VON, traveller 


and geographer, born in Carlsruhe, Silesia; accom- 
panied in 1861 the Prussian expedition to Eastern 
Asia, travelled in 1862-1868 in California, and in 
1869-1872 in China; professor of Geography 
successively at Bonn, Leipzig, and Berlin$ wrote a 
great work on China (1833-1905). 


RICHTOFEN, BARON VON, German aviator, who N 


became the most famous of German air fighters 
between 1917 and 1918 he brought down over 80 
Allied machines and was himself shot down behind 
the British lines in April, 1918 (1888-1918). 


RICORD, PHILIPPE, a famous French physician, born ~ 


in Baltimore, U.S.; came to Paris, was a specialist — 
in a department of surgery, and surgeon-in-chief to © 
the hospital for venereal diseases (1800-1889). 

LAS, martyred bishow, born in Nortl- 
umberland, Fellow and ultimately Master of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge; on a three years’ visit 
to the Continent fell in with certain of the Reformers 
and returned convinced of and confirmed in the 
Protestant faith; became king’s chaplain, bishop — 
of Rochester, and finally of London; favoured 
the cause of Lady Jane Grey against Mary, who 
committed him to the Tower, and being condemned 
as a heretic was at Oxford burnt at the stake with 
Latimer (1500-1555). 

WARD, Protestant theologian, born in 
Diersburg, Baden, was professor at Halle; wrote 
many theological works, among them “ Hand- 
worterbuch des biblischen Alterthums” (1830—- 


1888). 

headed the half- 
breeds in the North-West in the rising of 1869-1870, 
which was suppressed by Sir Garnet (afterwards 
Lord) Wolseley; led a second rebellion in 1885, 
was captured and executed at Regina (1844-1885). 


RIENZI, COLA DI, Roman tribune, bom in Rome, 


of humble origin; gave himself to the study of the 
ancient history of the city, became inspired with 
a noble ambition to restore its ancient glory, and 
being endowed with an eloquent tongue, persuaded, 
with sanction of Pope Clement VI.. who was then 
at Avignon, his fellow-citizens to rise against the 
tyranny to which they were subjected at the hands 
of the nobles, in which he at length was successful ; 
but his own rule became intolerable, and he was 
assassinated in an émeute just seven years after the 
commencement of his political career; his life 
suggested the well-known romance of the name by 
Bulwer-Lytton (1813-1354). 

Giant Mountains), a “ange 
dividing Czechoslovakia from Silesia * Schneekoppe 
(5260 ft.) is the highest peak; is a famous summer 
resort for Germans. 

Cc O, a literary work recast to adapt it to 
a change in the circumstances of thegtime. 


RIFF, the name given to the N. coast-lands of Morocco 


from Tangiers to Algeria ; is a mountainous and 
woody region, with a rugged foreshore, inhabited by 
lawless Berbers. 


RIGA, seaport and capital of Latvia, on the Dwinay 


7 m. from its ert rance iwto the Gulf of Riga (a 
spacious inlet on’the I. side of the Baltic); has 
some fine medieval buildings : is the seat of an 
archbishop, and is a busy and growing commercial 
and manufacturing *own, exporting grain, timber 
flax, linseed, and wool. It was captured by the 
Germans from Russia in 1917 after a previous un- 
successful attempt, and it was also the scene of 
fighting against Russia after the Great War before 
its independence was established in 1921, 


, RIGDUM 


UM FUNNIDOS, Scott’s nickname for John 
tyne (g¢.v.), borrowed from a ter in 
burlesque, “‘ Chrononhotonthologos.” 
ASCENSION, the name given in astronomy to 
what corresponds to longitude in geography; a! is 


right ascension of a star is the sidereal time at which 
it crosses the meridian. 

RIGHTS, DECLARATION OF, a declaration of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution drawn 
up by the Parliament of England and submitted 
to William and Mary on their being called to the 
throne, and afterwards enacted in Parliament when 
they became Kingand Queen. Itsecurestheirrights 
to the people as freeborn citizens and to the Commons 
as their representatives, while it binds the sovereign 
to respect these rights as sacred. 

RIGI, an isolated mountain, 5900 ft. high, in the Swiss 
cantor, of Schwyz, with a superb view from the 
summit, on which hotels have been built for the 
convenience of the many who visit it; is reached 
by two toothed railways with a gradient of 1 ft. in 4. 

RIGVEDA, the first of the four sections into which 
the Vedas (q¢.v.) are divided, including the body of 
the hymns or verses of invocation and praises; 
believed to have issued from a narrow circle of 
priests, and subsequently to have been recast. 

a walled city of N. Italy, of much historic 
interest both in ancient and medizval times, on the 

» small river Marecchia, spanned by a fine Roman 
bridge close to its entrance into the Adriatic, 69 m. 
SE. of Bologna; has a 15th-century Renaissance 
eathedral, an ancient castle, and other medizval 
buildings, and a Roman triumphal arch; manu- 
factures silks and sail-cloth. 

RIMMON, name of a Syrian god who had a temple 
at Damascus called the house of Rimmon, a symbol 
of the sun, or of the fertilising power of nature. 

RINALDO, one of Charlemagne’s paladins, of a violent, 
headstrong, and unscrupulous character, who fell 
into disgrace, but after adventures in the Holy 
Land was reconciled to the Emperor; Angelica, 
an infidel princess, fell violently in love with him, 
but he turned a deaf ear to her addresses, while 
others would have given kingdoms for her hand. 

RINDERPEST, or Cattle Plague, a fever of a malig- 
nant and contagious type; the occurrence of it in 
Britain is due to the importation of infected cattle 
from the Asiatic steppes. 

RING AND THE BOOK, a poem by Browning of 
20,000 lines, giving different versions of a story 
agreeably to and as an exhibition of the personalities 
of the different narrators. 

RINGHALS, a venomous African serpent allied to the 
cobra which possesses the power to eject its venom 
at its attacker, hence its popular name of “the 
spitting snake.” 

RIO DE JANEIRO, capital and chief seaport of Brazil, 
charmingly situated on the E. coast of Brazil, on 
the W. shore of a spacious and beautiful bay, 15 m, 
long, which forms one of the finest natural harbours 
in the world; stretches some 10 m. along the sea- 
side, and is hemmed in by richly clad hills; streets 
are narrow and il] kept; possesses a large hospital, 
puglic library (180,000 vols.), botanical gardens, 
arsenal, sckgol of medicine, electric tramways, Xc. ; 
has extensive docks, and transacts half the commerce 
of Brazil: coffee is the chief export; manufactures 
cotton, jute, silk, tobacco, &c. Great heat prevails 
in the summer, and yellow fever is common, 

RIO GRANDE4known also as Rio Bravo del Norte), 
an important river of North America, rises in the 
San Juan Mountains in Colorado; flows SE., 
dividing Texas from Mexico, and enters the Gulf 
of Mexixo after a course of 1800 m.; is navigable 
for steamboats some §00 m.; chief tributary, Rio 
Pecos; also the nam? given te the head-stream of 
the river Parana in Brazil] and Argentina. 

RIO GRANDE DO NORTE, a maritime State in the 
NE. corner of Brazil, calleg after the Rio Grande, 
which flows NE. and enters the Atlantic at Natal, 
the capita] of the State. 

RIO GRANDE DO SUL, the southernmost State in 
Brazil, lies N. of Uruguay, fronting the Atlantic; 
capital, Rio Grande. 

RIO NEGRO, (1) One of the larger tributaries of the 
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Amazon, rises as the Guiania in SE. Colombia ; 
crosses Venezuela and Brazil in a more or less SE. 
direction, and joins the Amazon (the Maranon 
here) near Manaos after a course of 1350 m.; some 
of its tributaries connect the Orinoco with the 
Amazon. (2) Has its sfurce in a small lake in the 
Chilian Andes, flows N'g. and E. to the Atlantic, is 
some 500 m. long, and easily navigated. 

RIOJA, a province of W. Argentina, embraces some of 
the most fruitful valleys of the Andes, which grow 
cereals, vines, cotton, &c.; some mining in copper, 
silver, and gold is done. The capital, Rioja, is 
prettily planted in a vine and orange district at the 
base of the Sierra Velasco, 350 m. NW. of Cordoba. 

RIOM, “ pretty little French town in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Déme, noted for its many quaint old houses 
of the Renaissance period; does a good trade in 
tobacco, linen, and dried fruits. 

RIP VAN » @ Dutch colonist of New York, 
who, driven from home by a termagant wife, strolls 
into a ravine of the Katskill Mountains, falls in 
with a strange man, whom he assists in carrying a 
keg, and comes upon a company of odd-looking 
creatures playing at ninepins, but never uttering 
a word, when, seizing an opportunity that offered, 
he took up one of the §egs he had carried, tasted its 
contents, fell into a stupor, ané slept 20 years, to 
find his beard and all the world about him quite 
changed. The story is related in Washington 
Irving’s “‘ Sketch-book.”’ 

RIPLEY, (1) a manufacturing town of Derbyshire, 
situated 10 m. NE. of Derby, in a busy coal and 
iron district; manufactures silk lace. (2) A 
Yorkshire village on the Nidd, 23 m. NW. of Harro- 
gate; has an interesting castle and old church. 

RIPLEY, GEORGE, American  transcendentalist, 
critic, and editor, born in Massachusetts; a friend 
of Emerson and founder of Brook Farm; took to 
Carlyle as Carlyle to him, though he was “ grieved 
to see him ”’ taken up with the ‘‘ Progress of Species ”’ 
set, and “‘ confusing himself’”’ thereby ; was editor 
of the New York Tribune for some years (1802-1880). 

RIPON, FREDERICK JOHN ROBINSON, EARL OF, 
statesman, younger son of Lord Grantham, entered 
Parliament in 1806 as a Tory; rose to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was for a few months in 1827 
Prime Minister; was subsequently in different 
Cabinets Colonial Secretary, Lord Privy Seal, and 
President of the Board of Trade; created an Harl 
in 1833 (1782-1859). 

RIPON, GEORGE FREDERICK SAMUEL ROBINSON, 
MARQUIS OF, statesman, born in London, son of 
preceding ; entered House of Commons in 1852 as 

« a Liberal; became Secretary for War (1863), and 
three years later for India; was President of the 
Council in 1868, a popular Viceroy of India (1880- 

#1884), First Lord of the Admiralty in 1886, and 
Colonial ; Secretary in 1892-1895; was created 
Marquis in 1871; went over to the Catholic Church 
in 1874, resigning in consequence the Grand- 
Mastership of the Freemasons (1827-1909). 

RISHANGER, WILLIAM (“Chronigraphus”’), an 
annalist and monk of St. Albans; ote what is 
in effect a continuation of Matthew Paris’s (q.v.) 
“Chronicle,” and practically a history of his own 
times from 1259 to 1307, which is both a spirited 
~~ egiegeand account, albeit in parts not original ; 

RISHIS (i.e. seers), a name given by the Hindus to 
seven wise men, the sons of Brahma (q.v.), whose 
eyes had been opened by the@tudy of the sacred 
texts of their religion, and to whom were revealed 
the Vedas; their souls are fabled to be incarnated 
in the seven stars of the G@eat Bear. 

RISTORI, ADELAIDE, distinguished Italian trage- 
dienne; was one of a family of strolling players; 
her career on the stage was a continuous triumph ; 
the réle in which she specially shone was that of 
Lady Macbeth; she was married in 1847 to the 
Marquis de] Grillo (1822-1906). 

RITSCHL, ALBRECHT, Protestant theologian, born 
in Berlin; studied at Rome, where in 1853 he 
became professor extraordinarius of Theology, and 
in 1860 ordinary professor; after which he was ip 
1864 transferred to Géttingen, where he spent the 
rest of his life, gathering year after year around 
him a large circle of students, and enriching theo- 
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logical literature by his writings; the work which 
defines his position as a German theologian is 
entitled ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation,”’ in which he seeks to draw the 
line between Christianity as exhibited respectively 
in the theology of the},Reformation and that of 
modern Pietism; by hiS lectures and his writings 
he became the founder of what is called the Gottingen 
School of Theology, and exercised an influence on 
the religious philosophy of the time, such as had 
not been witnessed in Germany since the days of 


ROBERTS & 


long; Windermere in England is 10} m. long, but 
not over a mile wide. 
an Italian term for coast-land flanked 

mountains, especially applied to the strip of lanc 
lying around the Gulf of Genoa from Nice to Leg- 
horn, which is divided by Genoa into the Western 
and Eastern Riviera, the former the more popular 
as a health resort; but the whole coast enjoys an 
exceptionally mild climate, and is replete with 
beautiful scenery. Nice, Monaco, Mentone, 

San Remo are among its most popular towns. 


Schleiermacher; his teaching is distinguished by | RIVIERE, BRITON, celebrated painter of animals, 


the prominence it gives to the ethical side of 
Christianity (1822-1889). 

RITSCHL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, Germafi philo- 
logist, born near Erfurt; became _ professor 4 


born in London; among his pictures, which are 
numerous, are “‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” “* Ruins 
of Persepolis,” “‘ Giants at Play,” and “‘ Ve Victis” 
(1840-1920). 


Philology successively at Breslau, Bonn, and | RIVOLI, (1) town in North Italy, 8 m. W. of Turin; 


Leipzig; his influence on philological study was 
great, and his principal work*was an edition of 
Plautus (1806-1876)., 

RITSON, JOSEPH, a whimsical and crabbed anti- 


has two royal castles, and manufactures silks, 
woollens, &c. (2) An Italian village, 12 m. NW. 
of Verona; scene of Napoleon’s crushing victory 
over the Austrians in 1797. 


quary ; his industry was great, his works numerous, | RIXDOLLAR, a silver coin current on the Continent, 


among them ‘“‘ Ancient English Metrical Romances,” 


of varying value. 


containing a long and still valuable dissertation, | RIZZIO, DAVID, favourite of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


and a notable collection of ballads relating to Robin 

Hood (1752-1803). e 
RITTER, HEINRI€H, German philosopher, born in 
Anhalt; professor successively at Berlin, Kiel, and 
Gottingen; is distinguished as the author of an 
able ‘‘ History of Philosophy ’’ (1791-1869). 

ER, KARL, celebrated geographer, born in 
Quedlinburg; the founder of comparative geog- 
raphy; professor of geography at Berlin; his 


born in Turin; the son of a dancing-master; was 
employed by the queen as her secretary, and being 
offensive to the nobles, was by a body of them 
dragged from the queen’s presence in Hol 
Edinburgh, and stabbed to death, March 9, 1566. 


ROANNE, an old French town in the department of 


Loire, on the river Loire, 49 m. NW. of St. Etienne; 
has interesting ruins, a college, flourishing cotton and 
hat factories, dye-works, and tanneries. 


chief works “‘ Geggraphy in its Relation to Nature,” | ROANOKE, a flourishing city of Virginia, U.S., on 


and the ‘‘ History of Man ” (1779-1859). 
RITUALISM, respect for forms in the conduct of 
religious worship, particularly in connection with 


the Roanoke River; has rapidly sprung into a busy 
ce of steel, iron, machinery, tobacco, and other 
actories. 


the administration of the sacraments of the Church, | ROARING FORTIES, a sailor’s term for the Atlantic 


under the impression or on the plea that they 
minister, as they were ordained in certain cases to 


lying between 40° and 50° N. latitude, so called from 
the storms often encountered there. 


minister, to the quickening and maintenance of the | ROB ROY, a Highland freebooter, second son of 


religious life. 

AROL, a Ifrench writer, born in Bagnols, in the 
department of Var; famed for his caustic wit; was 
a Royalist emigrant at the time of the Revolution, 
and aided the cause by his pamphlets; he was 


Macgregor of Glengyle; assumed the name of 
Campbell on account of the outlawry of the Mac- 
gregor clan; traded in cattle, took part in the 
rebellion of 1715; had his estates confiscated, and 
indemnified himself by raiding (1671-1734). 


styled by Burke “ The Tacitus of the Revolution” | ROBBEN ISLAND, a small island at the entrance of 


(1753-1801). 
RIVE-DE-GIER, a flourishing town in the depart- 


Table Bay, 10 m. NW. of Cape Town; has a lunatic 
asylum and a leper colony. 


ment of Loire, France, on the Gier, 13 m. NE. of | ROBBIA, LUCA DELLA, Italian sculptor, born in 


St. Etienne; is favourably situated in the heart of 
a rich coal district ; has manufactures of silk, glass, 
machinery, and steel. 

RIVERA, PRIMO DE, MARQUIS D’ESTELLA, Spanish 
general and politician. Descended from a distin- 


Florence, where he lived and worked all his days; 
executed a series of bas-reliefs for the cathedral, 
but is known chiefly for his works in enamelled 
terra-cotta, the like of which is named after him 
“Della Robbia ware ’’ (1400-1482). 


guished family, he embraced a military career, and | ROBERTI. See BRUCE. 
in 1892 won the Spanish V.C. in Moroceo. In 19 ROBERT I1., king of Scotland from 1371 to 1890, 


he formed a military directorate, with the approval 
of King Alphonso dissolved Parliament and ruled 
as a dictator, though subsequent revolts compelled 
him to restore some measure of liberty. Several 
times these were attempts to assassinate him; 
he resigned office in 1930 and died the same year 


son of Walter Stewart and Marjory, only daughter 
of Robert the Bruce; succeeded David II.. and 
became the founder of the Stuart dynasty; was a 
peaceable man, but his nobles were turbulent, and 
provoked invasions on the part of England by their 
forays on the Borders (1316-1390). 


(1871-1930). ROBERT I11., king of Scotland from 1390 to 1406, 


RIVERS, RICHARD WOODVILLE, EARL, a prominent 
figure in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. ; 
was knighted in 1425; espoused the cause of the 
Lancastrians in the Wars of the Roses, but changed 
sides on the marriage of his daughter with Edward 
IV., who createdehim an earl in 1460; fell out of 
jealousy into disfavour with the nobility, and was 
beheaded in 1469; his son Anthony, who succeeded 

* to the title, after actigg on the Council of Regency 
during Edward V.’s reign, was put to death by 
Richard (III.), Duke of Gloucester, in 1483. 


son of Robert Il.; was a quite incompetent,ruler, 
and during his reign the barons , acquir an 
ascendancy and displayed a disloyalty*which greatly 
diminished the power of the Crown both in his 
and succeeding reigns; the government fell largely 
into the hands of the king’s brother, the turbulent 
and ambitious Robert, Duke of Alba®y ; an invasion 
(1400) by Henry IV. of England and a retaliatory 
expedition under Archibald Douglas, which ended 
in the crushing defeat of Homildon Hill (1402), are 
the chief events of the reign (1340-1406), 4 i 


RIVERS, WILLIAM HALSE, British psychologist, | ROBERT THE DEVIL, the, hero of an old Fren 


wrote much on physiology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology (1864-1922), 

RIVERS AND LAKES. The longest river in the 
British Isles is the Shannon, 224 m.; the longest 
in England is the Severn, 220 m.; the longest in 
Scotland is the Spey, 130 m.; the Thames is 210 m. 


romance identifiel with “Robert, first Duke of 
Normandy, who, after a career of cruelty and crime, 
repented and became a Christian, but had to expiate 
his guilt by wanderjng as a ghost over the earth 
till the day of judgment; he is the subject of an 
opera composed by Meyerbeer. 


e long. The largest lake in the British Isles is Lough | ROBERTS, DAVID, painter, born in Edinburgh? 


Neagh in Treland, area 153 sq. m.; the largest in 
Scotland is Loch Lomond, area 27 sq. m., 24 m. 
long, though Loch Ness, which is narrower, is 28 m, 


began as a house-painter; became a scene-painter; 
studied artistic drawing, and devoted himself to 
architectural painting, his first pictures being of 


Sle ahr suites, Brae. 
ion of Spanish and 
in the East published in 1842 a mag- 


Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia ”’ ; 


ors (1796-1864). 
ERTS, EARL (Frederick Sleigh Roberts), born 
Cawnpore, educated in England; entered the 
Bengal Artillery in 1851; served throughout the 
yt Mutiny, winning the V.C., commanded in 
the Afghan War, and achieved a brilliant series of 
successes, which were rewarded with honours on 
his return to England; was made commander-in- 
chief of the Madras army in 1881, commander-in- 
chief in India in 1885, and commander of the forces 
in Ireland in 1895; he became commander-in-chief 
in South Africa in 1899, and at once the tide of the 
Boer War turned; defeating Kronje at Paardeberg 
he pushed on to Pretoria and then left Kitchener in 
@; he was commander-in-chief of the British 
Army till 1904, when he returned to spend the 
remainder of his life warning his country against the 
German menace, a task which met with small 
success; crossing to France in November, 1914, he 
took a chill and died (1832-1914). 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK , distinguished 
preacher, born in London; a graduate of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, entered the Church in 1840, was 
curate first at Winchester, next at Cheltenham, and 
finally settled, in Brighton; is known far and ‘wide 

_* by his printe@ sermons for his insight into, and his 

ee in behalf of, Christian truth (1816— 

_ ROBERTSON, JOSEPH, antiquary, born and educated 

in Aberdeen ; apprenticed to a lawyer, but 
soon took to journalism, and became editor of 
the Aberdeen Constitutional, and afterwards of the 
Glasgow Constitutional ; in 1849 was editor of the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, and four years later 
received the post of curator of the historical depart- 
ment of the Edinburgh Register House; author of 
various historical, antiquarian, and topographical 
works (1810-1866). 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS WILLIAM, a popular drama- 
tist, the son of an actor, born in Newark-on-Trent ; 
brought up amongst actors, he took to the stage, 
but without success; always ready with his pen, 
he at last made his mark with “ David Garrick,” 
and followed it up with the equally successful 

” and “* School ’”’ (1829-1871). 

» historian, born in Borth- 
wick, Midlothian ; was educated in Edinburgh; 
entered the Church ; became minister of Gladsmuir ; 
distinguished himself in the General Assembly of 
the Church; became leader of the Moderate party ; 
one of the ministers of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
and Principal of the University, having previously 
written his “‘ History of Scotland,” which brought 
him other honours, and which was followed by a 
“ History of Charles V.” and a “History of 
America,” all of which contributed to awaken an 
interest in historical studies; he was what is called 
a “‘ Moderate”? to the backbone, and his cronies 
were men more of a sceptical than a religious turn 
of. mind, David Hume being one of the number 


(1721-1793). 
ROBERTSON, SIR WILLIAM ROBERT, British 
general. Joining the army as a private in 1877, 


he became the first man to rise from the ranks to 
field-marshal. He took a commiggion in 1888, 
served in Igdia, and on the staff in the Boer War. 
In 1914 he became Quartermaster-General of the 
British Expeditionary Force, was chief of staff in 
France in 1915, and from 1916 to 1918, when he 
aoe. he was chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
From 1919 to 1920 he commanded the Rhine army, 
Knighted in 1913, h@® was mage a baronet in 1919 
and a field-marshal in 1920 (1860— }. 
ROBESPIERRE, MAXIMILIEN, | eader of the Jacobins 
in the French Revolution, born in Arras, of Irish 
origin; bred to the bar; ®ecame an advocate and 
a judge ; he resigned because he could not bring 
himself to sentence a man to death; inspired by 
the gospel of Rousseau, became a red-hot Republican 
and carried things with a high hand; was opposed 
by the Girondists, and accused, but threw back the 
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volume entitled the “ Holy | 
Tia, Idumza, 
a great number of his pictures are ecclesiastical | 


charge on them ; carried the mob with him, and 
win tha at bin book procured sentence of death 
against Louis XVI.; head of the Committee of 
Public Safety, he laid violent hands first on the 
queen and then on all who opposed or dissented 
from the extrem@cours@he was pursuing ; was one 
of the leaders in the ‘Reign of Terror; had the 
worship of reason esta ed in June, 1794, and 
at the end of the month following was beheaded by 
the guillotine (1758-1794). 

ROBIN HOOD, a famous outlaw of Edward II.’s reign, 
who with his companions, held court in Sherwood 
Forest, Nottingham, and whose exploits form the 
subject of many an old English ballad and tale. He 
was # robber, but it was the rich he plundered and 
not the poor, and he was as zealous in the protection 
of the weak as any Knight of the Round Table; 
he was an expert in the use of the bow and the 
quarterstaff (¢.%). While some historians have 
endeavoured to identify him with Robert, Ear] of 
Huntingdon, the best authoeities are agreed that he 
was born of yeoman stock. 

ROBINS, BENJAMIN, father of the modern science 
of artillery, born, the son of a Quaker, in Bath; 
established himself in London as a teacher of mathe- 
matics, as also his a by several mathe- 
matical treatises ; ed his attention to the 
theoretical study of artille and fortification ; 
upheld Newton’s principle of ultimate ratios against 
Berkeley, and in 1742 published his celebrated 
work, the ‘‘ New Principles of Gunnery,’’ which 
revolutionised the art of gunnery; was appointed 
engineer-in-general to the East India Company 
(1749), and planned the defences of Madras (1707- 
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ROBINSON, EDWARD, Biblical scholar, born in 
Connecticut; author of ‘* Biblical Researches in 


Palestine’”’; a professor in New York (1794-1863). 

ROBINSON, HENRY CRABB, literary dilettante, born 
in Bury St. Edmunds; lived some years at Weimar, 
and got acquainted with Goethe and his circle; 
called to the English bar, and, on quitting practice 
at it with a pension, became acquainted with the 
literary notabilities in London, and left a diary full 
of interesting reminiscences (1775-1867). 

ROBINSON, HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT, LORD 
ROSMEAD, born, son of an admiral, in Ireland ; with- 
drew from the army shortly after his first com- 
mission, and gave himself to Government Colonial 
service; received a knighthood, and held Governor- 
ship of Hong-Kong in 1859; was successively 
governor of Ceylon, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Cape of Good Hope, &c.; created Lord Rosmead 
in 1896 (1824-1898). 

OBINSON, THOMAS ROMNEY, British astronomer, 
director of the observatory at Armagh; president 
of the British Association at Birmingham in 1849. 

RoBort, a machine that does all the work of a human 
being. The term is applied to people of machine- 
~~ gp gifs and is derived from Karel Capek’s 
pla * 

ROBSON, THOMAS FREDERICK (stage name of 
Thomas Robson Brownbill), a noted cgmedian, born 
in Margate; took to the stage in 1844 after serving 
some time as an apprentice to a London engraver ; 
his greatest triumphs were won after 1853 on the 
boards of the Olympic Theatre, London; he com- 
bined in a high degree all the gifts of a low comedian 
with a rare power of rising to the grave and the 
pathetic (1822-1864). 

ROCHAMBEAU, COMTE DE, magshal of France, born 
at Vendéme; commanded the troops sent out by 
France to assist the American colonies in their 
rebellion against the mothgr-country (1725-1807). 

ROCHDALE, a flourishing town and cotton centre in 
Lancashire prettily situated on the Roche, 11 m. 
NE. of Manchester; its woollen and cotton trade 
(flannels and calicoes) dates back to Elizabeth’s 
time; has an interesting 12th-century parish 


church. 

ROCHE, ST., the patron saint of the plague-stricken ; 
being plague-smitten himself, and overtaken with 
the disease in a desert place, he was discovered by 
a dog, who brought him a supply of bread daily 
from his master’s table till he recovered. 

ROCHEFORT, COMTE DE, commonly known as 
Henri Rochefort, French journalist and violent 
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ROCHELLE 


; i 

- revolutionary, who was deported fer his share in 
the Commune in 1871, but escaped and was am- 
ogy and went back to Paris under eclipse (1830— 


OCHELLE, LA, a fortified seaport of France, on an 
inlet of the Bay of Biscay. 95 m#NW. of Bordeaux ; 
capital of the departm of Charente-Inférieure ; 
has a commodious harbour, 
buildings, a fine promenade and gardens; 
building, glass-works, and _ sugar-refineries, 
among its chief industries. 

ROCHESTER, (1) an interesting old city, of Kent, 
29 m. SE. of London, on the Medway, lying between 
and practically forming one town with Strood and 
Chatham; the seat of a bishop since 604¢ has a 
fine cathedral, which combines in its structure 
examples of Norman, Early English, and Decorated 
architecture ; a hospital for lepers founded in 1078; 
a celebrated Charity House, and a strongly posted 
Norman castle. (2) Capital of Monroe County, 
New York, on the Gen2see River, near Lake Ontario, 
67 m. NE. of Buffalo; is a spacious and well- 
appointed city, with a university and theological 
seminary ; has varied and flourishing manufactures. 

ROCHESTER, JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF, a witty 
profligate of the court of Charles II.; wrote poems, 
many of them licentious* among them, however, 
some exquisite mgs; killed himself with his 
debauchery ; died penitent; he was the author of 
the epitaph, accounted the best epigram in the 
English language, ‘‘ Here lies our sovereign Lord 
the king, whose word no man relies on. He never 
said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one.” 
(1648-1680). 

ROCHET, a linen vestment worn by bishops, abbots, 
and other dignitaries, in the form of a surplice, but 
shorter and open at the sides. 

ROCK ISLAND, capital of Rock Island county, 
ilinois, on the Mississippi; a busy centre of railway 
and river traffic; derives its name from an island 
in the river, where there is an extensive Government 
arsenal; a fine bridge spans the river. 

ROCK TEMPLES, temples hewn out of solid rock, 
found in Western India especially, such as those at 
Ellora (q.v.) and Elephanta (q.v.). 

ROCKALL, a remarkable peak of granite rock, rising 
some 70 ft. above the sea-level from the bed of an 
extensive sandbank in the Atlantic, 184 m. W. of 
St. Kilda; a home and haunt for sea-birds. 

ROCK-BUTTER, a soft mineral substance found 
oozing from alum slates, and consisting of alum, 
alumina, and oxide of iron. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN DAVISON, American financier. 
Born in Richford, New York, he made his fortune in 
oil, and in 1870 founded the Standard Oi] Company, 
remaining its president till 1911. To charity and 
education he has given over 500,000,000 dollars 
(1839- Nh 

ROCKFORD, a busy manufacturing town, capital of 
Winnebago County, Illinois, on the Rock River, 
86 m. NW. of Chicago. 

ROCKHAMPTON, the chief port of Central Queens- 
land, Austgilia, on the Fitzroy, 35 m. from its 
mouth; in the vicinity are rich gold-fields, also 
copper and silver; has tanning and meat-preserving 
industries ; is connected by a handsome bridge with 
its suburb North Rockhampton. 

ROCKING STONES, or Logans, large stones, numerous 
in Cornwall, Wales, and Yorkshire, so finely poised 
as to rock to and fro under the slightest force. 

ROCKINGHAM, C ES WATSON WENTWORTH, 
MARQUIS OF, statesman, of no great ability; 
succeeded to the title in 1750; opposed the policy of 
‘Bute, and headed the, Whig opposition; in 1762 
became Prime Ministe¥, and acted leniently with 
the American colonies, repealing the Stamp Act; 
was a bitter opponent of North’s American policy 
of repression ; held the Premiership again for a few 
months in 1782 (1730-1782). ‘ ; 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, an extensive and lofty chain 
of mountains in North America, belonging to the 
Cordillera system, and forming the eastern buttress 
of the great Pacific Highlands, of which the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains form the western 

*buttress, stretching in rugged lines of almost naked 
rock, interspersed with fertile valleys, from New 
Mexico through Canada to the Arctic Ocean, broken 
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Pacific Railroad ; 
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(Massive Mt., 14,424 ft.. Elbert Mt. 14,421 ft.), 3 . 
Gray’s Peak (14,341 ft.) in Colorado; gold, silver, 
and other minerals are found abundantly. 

ROCOCO, name given to a style of architecture, over- 
laid with a tasteless, senseless profusion of fantastic 
ornamentation, without unity of design or purpose, 
which prevailed in France and elsewhere in the 
18th century. 

ROCROI, a small fortified town of France, about 3 m. 
from the Belgian frontier, in the dep. of Ardennes ; 
memorable for a great victory of the French under 
Condé over the Spaniards in 1643. 

RODBERTUS, JOHANN KARL, Socialist, born in 
Greifswald; believed in a Socialism that would in 
course of time realise itself with the gradual elevation 
of the people up to the Socialistic ideal (1805-1875). 

DERIC, the last king of the Visigoths in Spain, was 
slain in battle with the Moors, who had invaded 
Spain during a civil war, and his army put to flight 
in 711: 

RODERICK RANDOM, the hero of a novel by Smollett, 
a young Scottish scapegrace, rough, reckless, and 
bold, but selfish to a degree. 

RODEZ, a town of France, in the dep. of Aveyron ; 
crowns an eminence at the foot of which flows the 
Aveyron, 80 m. NE. of Toulouse; has a beautiful 
Gothic cathedral, interesting Roman remains; 
manufactures textiles, leather, papef, and straw hats 

RODIN, AUGUSTE, eminent French sculptor, born in 
con distinguished for his statues and busts (1840— 
1918). 

RODNEY, LORD, English admiral, born in Walton- 
on-Thames; entered the navy at the age of 12, 
and obtained the command of a ship in 1742; did 
good service in Newfoundland; was made Admiral 
of the Blue in 1759, and in that year destroyed the 
stores at Havre de Grace collected for the invasion 
of England; in 1780 defeated the Spanish fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent; in 1782 defeated the French 
fleet under Comte de Grasse by breaking the enemy’s 
line; was first made a baronet and then a peer, with 
a pension of £2000, for his services to the country 
(1718-1792). 

RODOSTO, a Turkish town on the N. coast of the 
Sea of Marmora, 60 m. W. of Constantinople; is 
the seat of an archbishop of the Greek Church, has 
many mosques; fruitful vineyards in the vicinity 
produce excellent wine. : ; 

RODRIGUEZ, an interesting volcanic island lying 
far out in the Indian Ocean, 380 m. NE. of Mauritius, 
of which it is a dependency ; agriculture is the chief 
employment; has a good climate, but is subject to 
severe hurricanes. 

ROE, EDWARD PAYSON, American novelist, born 
in New Windsor, New York; studied for the 
ministry and served as a chaplain during the Civil 
War; settled down as a pastor of a Presbyterian 
church at Highland Fells; made his mark as a 
novelist in 1872 with ‘“‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
and won a wide popularity with succeeding novels 
as “From Jest to Earnest,” “‘ Near to Nature’s 
Heart ’’ (1838-1888). 

ROE, HUMPHREY VERDON, British aerofaut. 
Starting his career in the army and strving in the 
Boer War, he began to take an interest in aviation 
and in 1909 sunk all his capital in the production 
of the Avro machine; during part of the Great War 
he was in the Royal Air Force. In 1@18 he married 
Dr. Marie Stopes, and with her founded the first 
British birth control] clinic in Holloway (1878- ). 

ROEBUCK, JOHN ARTHUR, English Radical poli- 
tician, born in Madras; represented first Bath and _ 
then Sheffield in Parliament, contributeli to the* 
downfall of the Aberdeen @overnment, and played 
in general an independent part, though later he was 
a staunch supporter of Lord Beaconsfield; 
vigorous procedure as a politician earned for him the 
nickname of “* Tear ’er&® ’’ (1801-1879). 

ROELOFS, WILLEM, Dutch artist. Born in Amster- 
dam, he spent some years in France, and later lived 
in Brussels. He was one of the pioneers of the 
modern school of Dutch landscape painters (1822- 
1897). 
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II [, king of ¥’v eka Jn 

that title signifying ree ‘pretension but little 
authority; Clotaire I., “eer on in 534, having 
slain the lord of Yvetot, endeavoured to atone for 
the crime by conferring the dignity of king upon his 


heirs. 
seiree DOISTER, RALPH, the chief character in 
ean ae play of the name, the first English comedy 
RO 


KITANSKY, BARON, eminent physician, born in 
K6niggratz, * professor of Pathological Anatomy at 
Vienna, and founder of that department of medicine 
(1804-1878). 

ROLAND, ee OF MANS, one of the famous 
paladins of Charlemagne, who, being inveigled into 
the pass of Roncesvalles, was set upon by the Gascons 
and slain, together with the flower of the Frankish 
chivalry, the whole body of which happened to be 
in his train. Heis represented as having been eight 
feet high and a prosigy of valour. In Italian 
romance he figures as Orlando. @Roland’s horse was 
named Veillantif, his magic sword Durandal, and 
his horn Olifant. 

ROLAND, MADAME, a brave, pure-souled, queen- 
like woman with ‘a strong Minerva face,’ the 
noblest of all Frenchwomen, took enthusiastically 
to the French Revolution, but when things went 
too far supported the Moderategor Girondist party ; 
was accused, but cleared herself before the Con- 
vention, into whose presence she had been summoned, 
and was released; two days after was arrested, 
imprisoned in Charlotte Corday’s apartments, and 
condemned; on the scaffold she asked for pen 
and paper “‘ to write the strange thoughts that were 
rising in her,’ but her request was refused; looking 
at the statue of Liberty which stood there, she 
exclaimed bitterly before she laid her head on the 
block, ‘‘O Liberty, what crimes are done in thy 
name!” (1754-1793). 

ROLAND DE LA PLATIERE, JEAN MARIE, husband 
of Madame Roland, was Inspector of Manufactures 
at Lyons; represented Lyons in the Constituent 
Assembly; acted with the Girondists; fled when 
the Girondist party fled, and on hearing of his 
wife’s fate at Rouen bade farewell to his friends who 
had sheltered him, and was found next morning 
“sitting leant against a tree, stiff in the rigour of 

Sd — a cane-sword run through his heart ’”’ (1734- 


93). 

ROLLAND, ROMAIN, French novelist; as a pacifist 

®he left his country during the Great War. He is 
known chiefly for his ‘‘ Jean Christophe,” which 
Tuns to ten volumes and is the longest novel ever 
published (1866-— }e 

ROLLE, RICHARD, known as “ the Hermit of Ham- 
pole ” born in Thornton, Yorkshire; studied at 
Oxford, and at the age of 19 turned herfhit, secluding 
himself at Hampole, by Doncaster ; was the author 
of “‘ The Pricke of Conscience,” a lengthy poem of a 
religious character (1290-1349). 

ROLLIN, CHARLES, French historian, born in Paris: 
rector of the University ; wrote ‘* Ancient History ”’ 
in 18 vols., and ‘‘ Roman History ”’ in 16 vols., once 
wae popular, but now little in request (1661- 
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JIGATION DAYS, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
ednesday preceding Ascension Day, on which 
litanies are sung or recited by the Roman 
see and people in public procession ; 
bes its origin in an old custom dating from the 
zoe century. In England the practice ceased after 


‘ormation. 
GER 1., the youngest of the 12 sons of Tancred of 
Hauteville; conquered Sicily from the Saracens 
after a war of 30 years, and governed it under the 
title of count in part from 1071 and wholly from 
1089 to 1101. 
I., son and successor of the preceding, was 
crowned king of the two Sicilies by the Pope; waged 
war advantageously against the Emperor of the 
East and the Saracens of North Africa; ruled the 
oan = and promoted industry (1097-1154). 
ROGER = COVERLEY. See COVERLEY. 


ROGER DE. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER, an early English chronicler, 
lived in the 13th century ; was a monk of St. Albans 

g and subsequewtly prior of Belvoir; wrote a history 

of the world down to Henry III.’s reign, the only 
valuable portion of it being that which deals with 
his own times. 

ROGERS, HENRY, English essayist; contributed for 

years to the Edinburgh Review; author of the 
x Eclipse of Faith ’”’ (1806-1877). 

ROGERS, JAMES EDWIN THOROLD, political 
economist, born in Hampshire; became professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford; author of a ‘‘ History 
of Agriculture and Prices in England” and “ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages,” an abridgment of it 
(1823-1890). 

ROGERS, JOHN, the first of the Marian martyrs, born 
in Birmingham ; prepared a revised edition of the 
English Bible, preached at Paul’s Cross against 
Romanism the Sunday after Mary’s entrance into 
London, and was after a long imprisonment tried 
for heresy and condemned to be burned at Smithfield 
(1505-1555). 

. SAMUEL, English poet, born in London, 
son of a banker, bred to banking, and all his life in 
that business—took to literature, produced several 

, poems: ‘“ The Pleasures of Memory” in 1792, 

“ Human Life” in 1819, and “ Italy,” the chief, in 

1822; he was a good conversationalist, as is 

evidenced by his “ Table-Talk,” published in 1856 ; 

he issued at great expense a fine edition of “ Italy ”’ 
and early poems, which were illustrated by Turner 
and Stothard, and are much prized for the illustra- 
tions; on the death of Wordsworth he was offered 
the post of Poet Laureate, which he declined (1763- 


1855). 

ROGET, PETER MARK, physician, born in London; 
was professor of Physiology at the Royal Institu- 
tien: wrote on physiology in relation to natural 
theology ; g@vas author of a “ Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases ’”’ (1779-1869). 

ROHAN, PRINCE LOUIS DH, a profligate ecclesiastic 
of France who attained to the highest honours in 
the Church; became archbishop “and cardinal, 
but, falling Sut with royalty, was debarred from 
court, tried every means to regain the favour of 
Marie Antoinette, which he had forfeited, was 
inveigled into buying a necklace for her in hope 
of thereby winning it back, found himself involved 
in the scandal connegted with it, and was sent to 
the Bastille (1734-1503). Se@ DIAMOND NECK- 
LACE AFFAIR. 

ROHILKHAND, a northern division of the North- 
West Provinces, British @ndia; is a flat, well- 
watered, fertile district, crossed by various railways ; 
takes its name from the Rohillas, an Afghan tribe, 
who had possession of it in the 18th century. 

ROHILLAS (i.e. hillmen), a tribe of Afghans who 
settled in a district N. of Oudh, called Rohilkhand 
after them, and rose to power in the 18th century, 


ROLLO, a Norwegian, who became the chief of a band 
of Norse pirates who one day sailed up the Seine to 
Rouen and took it, and so@avaged the country that 
Charles the Simple was glad to come to terms with 
them by surrendering part of Neustria, which 
thereafter bore from them the name of Normandy; 
after this Rollo embraced Christianity, was baptized 
by the Bishop of Rouen, and was the first Duke of 
Normandy (860-932). 

ROLLRIGHT, or ROWLDRICH, STONES, a megalithic 
circle near Little Compton, Oxfordshire, which 
legend declares to be men turned to stone, one of the 
pillars being styled “ the king "’ and five others “ th» 
knights’’; the name Rollright has been identified 
with Roland the Paladin (q@.v.), similar megalithic 
nomenclature occurring in Germany, 


ROLLS 


ROLLS, CHARLES STEWART, son ‘of Lord Llan- 
gattock; a keen motorist who joined with F. H. 
Royce to found a firm of motor manufacturers; a 
pioneer in the early days of the aeroplane; killed 
whilst flying in 1910 tyne 0 “a 
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ROMAGNA, the former e of a district in Italy 
which comprised the . portion of the Papal 
States, embracing the modern provinces of Ferrara, 
Bologna, Ravenna, and Forli. 

MAINE, » evangelical divine of the 
English Church, born in Hartlepool, author of 
works once held in much favour by the evangelicals, 
entitled severally ‘‘ The Life, the Walk, and the 
Triumph of Faith” (1714-1795). 

ROMAN CATHOLICS, that section of the Christian 
Church that acknowledges the supremacy of the 
Pope. Doctrinally it has seven sacraments— 
Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Orders, and Matrir&fony; it teaches 
Original Sin, Justification, and the Mass as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice. ntil the Reformation the 
Roman Church was established by law in England, 
after which Roman Catholics were excluded from 
the exercise of many civil rights until 1829. Ireland 
has always been a stronghold of Roman Catholicism, 
and Catholics outnumbee Protestants in Italy, 
France, Belgiumgand Spain. 

ROMAN EMPIRE, HOLY, or the REICH, the name of 
the old German Empire which, under sanction of 
the Pope, was established by Otho the Great in 962, 
and dissolved in 1806 by the resignation of 
Francis Il., Emperor of Austria, and was called 
“Holy” as being Christian in contrast with the 
old pagan empire,of the name. 

ROMAN QUESTION, the dispute between the Holy 
See of Rome and the Italian government which 
started in 1870 with the seizure of the Church 
States (¢.v.) by Piedmontese troops. His sovereignty 
being no longer recognised, the Pope and his suc- 
cessors withdrew as voluntary prisoners into the 
Vatican Palace, and it was not till 1929 that their 
temporal power was recognised over a small area 
called the Vatican City (q.v.). 

ROMAN ROADS in Britain; the chief were: Watling 
Street, extending from Dover through London to 
Chester, with extensions to Yorkshire; Ermine 
Street, running north from London through Lincoln 
into Yorkshire, with extensions beyond the border; 
Fosse Way, from Seaton in Devon through Bath, 
Gloucester, and Leicester to Grimsby; Icknield 
Way, from Norfolk to Dorset; Ryknield Street, 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne to Caerleon in Monmouth- 
shire; and Akeman Street, from Aust-on-Severn, 
Gloucestershire, to Wells, Norfolk. e 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES, the name given to the 
languages that sprang from the Latin, and were 
spoken in the districts of South Europe that haw 
been provinces of Rome. 

ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN, naturalist, born at 
Kingston, Canada; took an honours degree in 
science at Cambridge; came under the influence 
of Darwin,.whose theory of evolution he advocated 
and develfbed in lectures and various works, €.9. 
‘Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution,’’ 
“Mental Evolution in Animals,’’ ‘*‘ Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man”; his posthumous “ Thoughts on 
Religion ’’ reveal a marked advance from his early 
agnosticism towards a belief in Christianity ; 
founded the Romanes Lectures at Oxford (1848- 


1894). 

ROMANOFF, the nafhe of an old Russian family from 
which sprang the last dynasty of Russian Czars, the 
first Czar of which was Michael Fedorovitch (1613- 
1645), and the last Nicholas II. (1868-1917). 

ROMANS, a town in the dep. Dréme, France, on the 
Isére, 12 m. NE. of Valence; a 9th-century bridge 
spans the river to the opposite town Péage; has a 
9th-century abbey ; manufactures silk. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE, an epistle written from 
Corinth, in the year 59, by St. Paul to the Church 
at Rome to correct particularly two errors into 
which, he had learned, the Church there had fallen, 
on the part of the Jewish Christians, that the 

«Gentiles as such were not entitled to the same 
privileges as themselves, and, on the other hand, 
of the Gentile Christians, that the Jews by their 
rejection of Christ had excluded themselves from 


ROMULUS . 


God’s kingdom ; he wrote this epistle to show that 
the one had no more right to the grace of God than 
the other, and that this grace contemplates the final 
conversion of the Jews as well as the Gentiles. The 
great theme of this epistle is that faith in Christ is 
the one way of salvation for all mankind, Jew as well 
as Gentile, and its significance is this, that it con- 
tains if not the whole teaching of Paul, that essential 
part of it which presents and emphasises the all- 
sufficiency of this faith. 

ROMANTICISM, the name of the reactionary move- 
ment in literature and art at the close of the 18th 
century and at the beginning of the 19th, against — 
the cold and spiritless formalism and pseudo- ; : 
classicism that then prevailed, and was more regard- 
ful of correctness of expression than truth of feeling 4 
and the claims of the emotional nature; it has been 
defined as the ‘“‘reproduction in modern art and 
literature of the life and thought of the Middle 


Ages. « | 
ROME, since 1871, capital of the modern kingdom of 


Italy (g.v.), on the Tiber, 16 m. from its entrance 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea; legend ascribes its founda- 
tion to Romulus in 753 B.c., and the story of its 
progress, first as the chief city of a little Italian 
kingdom, then of a powerful and expanding republic 
(510 B.c. to 30 B.c.), and finally of a vast empire, 
together with its decline and fall in the 5th century 
(476 A.D.), before the advancing barbarian hordes, 
forms the most impressive chapter in the history of 
nations; as the mother-city of Chyistendom in the 
Middle Ages, and the later capital of the Pap 
States (¢.v.) and seat of the Popes, it acquired fresh 
glory; it remains the most interesting city in the 
world; is filled with the sublime ruins and monu- 
ments of its pagan greatness and the priceless art- 
treasures of its medizeval period ; of ruined buildings 
the most imposing are the Colosseum (a vast amphi- 
theatre for gladiatorial shows) and the Baths of 
Caracalla (accommodated 1600 bathers); the great 
aqueducts of its pre-Christian period still supply the 
city with water from the Apennines and the Alban 
Hills; the Aurelian Wall (12 m.) still surrounds the 
city, enclosing the ‘‘seven hills,’”’ the Palatine, 
Capitoline, Aventine, &c., but suburbs have spread 
beyond; St. Peter’s is still the finest church in the 
world; the Popes have their residence in the 
Vatican; its manufactures are inconsiderable, and 
consist chiefly of small mosaics, bronze and plaster 
casts, prints, trinkets, &c.; depends for its pros- 
perity chiefly on the large influx of visitors, and the 
court expenditure of the Quirinal and Vatican, and 
of the civil and military officials. 

ROMFORD, an old market town of Essex, on the 
Bourne or Rom, 12 m. NE. of London; noted for 
its cattle and corn markets; industries include 
brewing, market-gardening, foundries, &c. 

ROMILLY, SIR SAMUEL, English lawyer, born in 
London, of a Huguenot family; was a Whig in 
politics, and was Solicitor-General for a time; 
devoted himself to the amendment of the criminal 
law of the country, and was a zealous advocate 
against slavery and the spy system (1757-1818). 

ROMNEY, GEORGE, English portrait-painter, born 
in Lancashire; married at Kendal, left his wife 
and two children there, and painted portraiés in 
London for 85 years in rivalry with Leynolds and 
Gainsborough, among his best work being his 
studies of Lady Hamilton; he returned eventually 
to Kendal to die, his wife, whom he had deserted 
for many yek&rs, nursing him to the end (1784-1802). 

ROMNEY, NEW, one of the old Cinqfe Ports (¢.v.), 
in S. Kent, 8 m. SW. of Hythe; the sea has receded 
from its shores, leaving it no longer a port; as 
centre of a fine pastoral district it has an important 
sheep fair; the little village of Old Rotnney lies” 
14 m. inland. 

ROMOLA, a novel bySGeorge Fiiot, deemed her greatest 
by many, being ‘‘ a deep study of life in the city of 
Florence in the 15th century, from an intellectual, 
artistic, religious, andgsocial point of view.” 

ROMSEY, a town in Hampshire, on the Test, 8 m. 
NW. of Southampton; has a remarkably fine old 
Norman church and a corn exchange; birthplace of 
Lord Palmerston. 

ROMULUS, legendary founder of Rome, reputed son 
of Mars and Rhea Silvia (¢.v.), daughter of Numitor, 
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brought 
rd; opened an asylum for fugitives on one 
ills of Rome, and founded the city in 753 B.c., 
it by a rape of Sabine women, and after- 
s forming a league with the Sabines (q.v.); he 
was translated to heaven during a thunderstorm, 
and afterwards worshipped as Quirinus, leaving 
me behind him as his mark. 
IN . LANDON, British wemical conductor. 
He first appeared as a solo pianist, and began his 
career as a conductor at Covent Garden in 1894; 
in 1908 he became conductor of the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra, and in 1910 Principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music; he was knighted in 1922. 
Besides conducting he has composed a number of 
songs and some other music (1873-— ). 
Y, NORTH AND SOUTH, two of the 
Orkney Islands; North Ronaldshay is the most 
northerly of the Orkney group; South Ronaldshay 
lies 64 m. NE. of Duncansby Head; both have a 
fertile soil, and the coast fisheries are valuable. 
INCESV. a valley of the Pyrenees, 23 m. NE. 
of Pampeluna, where in 775 the rear of the army of 
Charlemagne was cut in pieces by the Basques, and 
Roland (q.v.) with the other Paladins was slain. 
RONDA, one of the old Moorish towns of Spain, built 
amid grand scenery on both sides of a great ravine 
(bridged in two places), down which rushes the 
q Guadiaro, 439m. W. of Malaga; is a favourite 
j summer reso’ 
7 RONDEAU, a form of short poem (originally French) 


which, as in the 15th century, usually consists of 
13 lines, eight of which have one rhyme and five 
another; is divided into three stanzas, the first 
line of the rondeau forming the concluding line of 
the last two stanzas; Swinburne popularised it in 
modern times. 

RONDO, a form of musical composition which corre- 
sponds to the rondeau (q.v.) in poetry; consists of 
two or more (usually three) strains, the first being 
repeated at the end of each of the other two, but it 
admits of considerable variation. 

RONSARD, PIERRE DE, celebrated French poet, 
born near Vendéme; was for a time attached to 
the Court; was for three years of the household of 
James V. of Scotland in connection with it, and 
afterwards in the service of the Duke of Orleans, 
but having lost his hearing gave himself up to 
literature, writing odes and sonnets; he was of the 
Pleiade school of poets (qg.v.), and contributed to 
introduce important changes in the idiom of the 
French language, as well as in the rhythm of French 
poetry (1524-1585). 

RONTGEN, WILHELM KONRAD VON, discoverer of 
the Roéntgen rays, born in Lennep, in Rhenish 
Prussia; in 1885 appointed professor of Physics at 
Wurzburg ; his discovery of the X-rays was made in 
1895, and won him a wide celebrity (1845-1923). 

RONTGEN RAYS. See X-RAYS. 

ROOKE, SIR GEORGE, British admiral, born in 
Canterbury ; distinguished himself at the battle of 
Cape La Hogue in 1692; in an expedition against 
Cadiz destroyed the Plate-fleet in the harbour of 
Vi@o in 1702; assisted in the capture of Gibraltar 
from the @paniards in 1704, and fought a battle 
which lasted a whole day with a superior French 
force off Malaga the same year (1650-1709). 

ROON, COUNT VON, Prussian gengral, born in 
Pomerania 19 was Minister of War in 1859 and of 
Marine in 1861; was distinguished for the im- 
portant reforms he effected in the organisation of 
the Prussian army, and conspicuous in the cam- 
news f 1866 and 1871 -—1872 (1803-1879). 

T, THEOD ORE, twenty- = president of 
a United States.% Born j New York. He 
became a member of the New York State Legislature 
in 1881, tried unsuccessfully to become Mayor of 
New York, became one of the New York police 
commissioners in 1895 a assistant-secretary of 
the navy in 1897. In the Spanish War he raised a 
regiment to fight in Cuba, and on its conclusion he 
was elected Governor of New York. Elected Vice- 
President of the U.S.A. in 1900 he succeeded 
McKinley the following year and remained in office 


ROOT, GEORGE FREDERICK, a popular American 
song-writer, born,in Sheffield, Massachusetts; was 
for some time a Thusic in Boston and New 
York; took to song w/iting, and during the Civil 
War Teaped into fame as the composer of ‘ 
tramp, tramp, the Boys are Marching,” “* Just 
er aes the Battle, Mother, ” “The Battle Cry of 

om,” and other songs; was made a Musical 
Doctor by Chicago University in 1872 (1820-1895). 

ROOT AND BRANCH MEN, name of a Puritan party 
in the Commons, of whom Hampden was a member, 
who fn 1641 supported a petition for the abolition 
of Episcopacy in England, and even carried a bill 
through two readings, to be finally thrown out. 

PEMAKER, THE BEAUTIFUL. See LABE, 


LOUISE. e 

RORKE’S DRIFT, a station on the Tugela River, 
Zululand, the defence of Which was on the night 
of January 22, 1879, successfully maintained by 80 
men of the 24th Regiment, under Lieuts. Chard and 
Bromhead, against 4000 Zulu warriors. 

ROSA, CARL, father of English opera, born in Ham- 
purs ; ; introduced on the English stage the standard 
Italian, French, and German opgras with an English 
text (1843-1889). 

ROSA, SALVATOR, Italian painter, born near Naples, 
a man of versatile ability; could write verse and 
compose music, as well as paint and engrave; his 
paintings of landscape were of a sombre character, 
and generally representative of wild and savage 
scenes ; he lived chiefly in Rome, but took part in 
the insurrection of Masaniello™at Naples in 1647 
(1615-1673). 

ROSAMOND, FAIR, a daughter of Lord Clifford, and 
mistress of Henry II., who occupied a bower near 
Woodstock, the access to which was by a labyrinth, 
the windings of which only the king could thread. 
Her retreat was discovered by Queen Eleanor, who 
poisoned her. 

ROSARIO, an important city of the Argentine Re- 
public, on the Parana, 190 m. NW. of Buenos Aires ; 
does a large trade with Europe, exporting wool, 
hides, maize, and wheat. 

ROSARY, a string of beads used by Hindus, Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, and Roman Catholics as an aid to 
the memory during devotional exercises; the 
rosary of the Roman Catholics consists of beads of 
two sizes, the larger ones mark the number of 
Paternosters and the smaller the number of Ave 
Marias repeated; of the former there are usually 
five, of the latter fifty. 

‘ROSAS, JUAN MANUEL, Argentine statesman, born 
in Buenog Aires; organised the confederation, 

e@became dictator, failed to force the Plate River 
States into the confederation, and took refuge in 
England, where he died (1793-1877). 

ROSCHER, WILHELM, distinguished political 
economist, born in Hanover, professor at Gottingen 
and Leipzig, the head of the historical school of 
political economy ; ; his chief work #‘‘ System of 
Political Economy ” (1817-1894). 

ROSCIUS, QUINTUS, famous Roman comic actor, 
born near Lanuvium, in the Sabine territory ; was 
a friend of Cicero, ‘and much patronised by the 
Roman nobles; was thought to have reached per- 
fection in his art, so that his name became a synonym 
<3 perfection in any profession or art; d. about 

B.C. e 

ROSCIUS, THE YOUNG. See BETTY, W. HENRY. 

ROSCOE, SIR HENRY, chemist, born in London, 
grandson of succeeding, py fessor at Owens College, 
Manchester, and later vice-chancellor of London 
University ; president of the British Association 
at Manchester, 1887; carried out research on 
spectrum analysis and the atomic theory ; author of 
treatises on chemistry (1834-1915), 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM, historian, born 
distinguished as the author of the “‘ Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici” and of “‘ Leo X.,”’ as well as of “‘ Hand- 
books of the Italian Renaissance ”’ and a collection 
of poems (1753-1831). 

ROSCOMMON, an inland county of Connaught, Wert 
Ireland ; is poorly developed; one-half is in grass, 
and a sixth mere waste land ; + crops of hay, potatoes, 


in Liverpool; 


ROSCREA 


and oats are raised, but the rearing of sheep and 
cattle is the chief industry; the rivers Shannon 
and Suck lie on its E. and W. borders respectively ; 
there is some pretty lake-scenery, interesting Celtic 
remains, castle, and abhey ruins, &c. The county 
town, Roscommon, 96 }). . of Dublin, has a 
good cattle-market, andvemains of a 13th-century 
Dominican abbey and castle. 

RO an old market town of Tipperary, 77 m. 
SW. of Dublin; its history reaches back to the 
7th century, and it has interesting ruins of a castle, 
round tower, and two abbeys. 

ROSEBERY, ARCHIBALD PHILIP PRIMROSE, EARL 
OF, born in London; educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford ; succeeded to the earldom {n 1868 ; 
was twice over Secretary for Foreign Affairs under 
Gladstone, in 1885 and 1892; was first Chairman of 
London County Council; became Prime Minister 
on March, 1894, on Gladstoneas retirement, and 
resigned in June, 1895; one of the founders of the 
Liberal League, and tne only Prime Minister to win 
the Derby while in office (1847-1929). 

ROSECRANS, WILLIAM STARKE, American general, 
born in Kingston, Ohio; trained as an engineer, 
he had settled down to coai-mining when the Civil 
War broke out; joined fhe army in 1861, and 
rapidly came t@ the front; highly distinguished 
himself during the campaigns of 1862-1863, winning 
battles at Iuka, Corinth, and Stone River; but, 
defeated at Chickamauga, he lost his command ; 
reinstated in 1864 he drove Price out_of Missouri; 
was minister to Mexico, a member of Congress, and 
Registrar of the U.S. Treasury (1819-1898). 

ROSENKRANZ, KARL, philosopher of the Hegelian 
school, born in “Magdeburg; professor of Philo- 
sophy at Konigsberg; wrote an exposition of the 
Hegelian system, a “ Life of Hegel,’ and ‘‘ Goethe 
and his Works ”’ (1805-1879). 

ROSES, WARS OF THE, the most protracted and 
sanguinary civil war in English history, fought out 
during the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard III. between the adherents of the noble 
houses of York and Lancaster—rival claimants for 
the throne of England—whose badges were the 
white and the red rose respectively; began with 
the first battle of St. Albans (1455), in which Richard, 
Duke of York, defeated Henry VI.’s forces under 
the Duke of Somerset; but not till after the decisive 
victory at Towton (1461) did the Yorkists make 
good their claim, when Edward (IV.), Duke of York, 
became king. Four times the Lancastrians were 
defeated during his reign. The war closed with the 
defeat and death of the Yorkist Richard ITI. at 
Bosworth, 1485, and an end was put to the riva 
of the two houses by the marriage of Henry VII. o 
Lancaster with Elizabeth of York, 1486. 

ROSETTA, a town on the left branch “of the deli 
of the Nile, 44 m. NE. of AJexandria, famous for 
the discovery near it by M. Boussard, in 1799, of the 
Rosetta stone with hieroglyphic inscriptions, demotic 
and Greek, by the help of which archeologists 
have been able tointerpret the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

ROSICRUCLANS, a fraternity who, in the beginning 
of the 15th century, affected an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the secrets of nature, and pretended by 
the study of alchemy and other occult sciences to 
be possessed of sundry wonder-working powers. 

ROSINANTE, the celebrated steed of Don Quixote, 
reckoned by him superior to the Bucephalus of 
Alexander and the Bavieca of the Cid, 

ROSLIN, a pretty ligtle village of Midlothian, by the 
wooded side of the North Esk, 64 m. 8. of Edinburgh : 
has ruins of a 14th-century castle, and a small chapel] 
of rare architectural gbeauty, built in the 16th 
century as the choir of a projected collegiate church. 

ROSMINI-SERBATI, ANTONIO, distinguished Italian 
philosopher, born in Rovereto, entered the priest- 
hood, devoted himself to-the study of philosophy, 
founded a system and an institute called the “ Insti- 
tute of the Brethren of Charity ”’ at Stresa, W. of 
Lake Maggiore, on a pietistic religious basis, which, 
though sanctioned by the Pope, encountered much 
opposition at the hands of the obscurantist party in 
the Church (1797-1855). 

Oss, SIR EDWARD DENISON, British philologist. 
He studied Oriental languages in London, Paris, 
and Strassbourg, and then travelled widely in 
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oe written extensively on Eastern subjec 
ROSS, SIR J. British explorer. He 


CLARK, 
entered the Navy in 1812 and died a rear- ; 
was with Parry, as a lieutenant, in his Arctic voyages, 
and in 1831 discovered the north magnetic pole. 
In his Antarctic expedition of 1839-1843 he 
discovered the south magnetic pole (1800-1862). 

ROSS, SIR JOHN, British Arctic explorer, born in 
Wigtownshire; made three voyages, the first in 
1818, under Parry; the second in 1829, which he 
commanded ; and a third in 1850, in an unsu 
search for Franklin, publishing on his return from 
them accounts of the first two, in both of which he 
made important discoveries (1777-1856). = | 

ROSS, SIR RONALD, British scientist, famoys for his ; 
work on malaria; he showed that the disease was 
propagated by mosquitos and that a suppression of 
the latter reduced the ravages of malaria; awarded — 
the Nobel Prize in 1902 (1859- ). | 

ROSS DEPENDENCY. The territories on the coasts | 
of the Ross Sea which were proclaimed a Brit a 
Settlement in 1923 under control of the Governor- 
General of New Zealand. This is the farthest south 
of the British Empire, as the Arctic Islands of 
Canada are the farthest north. _§ 

ROSSANO, a town of Southern Itajy, in Calabria. © 
2 m. from the SW. shore of the Gulf of Taranto’ 
has a fine cathedral and castle; valuable quarries 
of marble and alabaster are wrought in the vicinity. 

ROSSBACH, a village in Prussian Saxony, 9 m. SW. 
of Merseburg, where Frederick the Great gained in 
1757 a brilliant victory with 22,000 men over the 
combined arms of France and Austria with 60,000. 

ROSSE, WILLIAM PARSONS, 8rp EARL OF, born 
in York; devoted to the study of astronomy; con- 
structed reflecting telescopes, and a monster one 
at the cost of £30,000 at Parsonstown, his seat in 
Ireland, by means of which important discoveries 
were made, especially in the resolution of nebulx ; 
he was president of the British Association at Cork 
in 1843 (1800-1867). 

ROSSETTI, CHARLES DANTE GABRIEL, poet and 
painter, born in London, the son of Gabriele Rosetti; 
was as a painter one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood (g¢.v.), and is characterised by Ruskin as “ the 
chief intellectual force in the establishment of the 
modern romantic school] in England, . . . as regard- 
ing the external world as a singer of the Romaunts 
would have regarded it in the Middle Ages, and as 
Scott, Burns, Byron, and Tennyson have regarded 
it in modern times,”’ and as a poet was leader of 
the romantic school of poetry, which, as Stopford 
Brooke remarks, ‘“‘found their chief subjects in 
ancient Rome and Greece, in stories and lyrics of 
passion, in mediseval romance, in Norse legends, in 
the old English of Chaucer, and in Italy ’’; his chief 
paintings were ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” “ Beata 
Beatrix,” and ‘‘ Dante’s Dream,”’ while his prose and 
poetical works include ‘“‘ Dante and his Circle,” 
** Ballads and Sonnets ”’ (1828-1882). 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA GEORGINA, poetess, ,born 
in London, sister of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, afid of 
kindred temper with her brother, but*with distinct 
qualities of her own; her first volume, called 
“Goblin Market,’’ contains a number of very 
beautiful short poems; she exhibits, with a sense 
of humour, a rare pathos blendede with religious 
fervour; wrote ‘‘ The Prince’s Progress ’’ and other 
volumes of verse (1830-1894). 

ROSSETTI, GABRIELE, Italian poet and orator, born 
in Vasto; for his patriotic effusions hag to leave. 
Italy, took refuge in London, and became prof 
of Italian in King’g College* London ; was a man of 
strong character, and a student of literature as well 
as man of letters himself; was the father of Dante 
Gabriel and Christina (1788-1854), 

ROSSETTI, WILLIAM MICHAEL, man of letters, son 
of Gabriele Rossetti, born in London; held civil 
service appointments until 1894, when he retired; 
published a translation of Dante’s ‘“ Inferno,” 
** Lives of Famous Poets,’’ and a Memoir of his 
brother, D. G. Rossetti (¢.v.) (1829-1919). 


at the Collége de France, 
3 naturalised and created a peer, returned to 
broke off his connection with France, won 
he iaduhin ¢ Pius IX., and rose to be head of 
8 ministry . was assassinated (1787-1848). 
GIOACCHINO, celebrated Italian composer 
of readin music, born in Pesaro; his operas were 


» ” “William Tell,” &c.; he composed 
“ Stabat Mater, ” and a “* Mass” which was given 
at his grave (1792-1868). 

‘AND, EDMOND, French dramatist. He first 
came before the public as the author of ‘* Cyrano 
de Bergerac ” in 1898, but perhaps his best play was 
“ Chantecler,” written in 1910; he was made a 
commander of the Legion of Honour in 1911 (1868- 


1919) 

a busy German port in Mecklenburg, on 
the Warnow, 7 m. from its entrance into the Baltic; 
exports large quantities of grain, wool, and flax, 
has important wool and cattle markets;  ship- 
building is the chief of many varied industries; 
@oOwns a floursghing university, a beautiful Gothic 
-_ ehurch and a ducal palace. 

_ROSTOFF, (1) a flourishing town of South Russia, on 
» the Don, 34 m. E. of Taganrog; manufactures 
embrace tobacco, ropes, leather, and shipbuilding. 
(2) One of the oldest of Russian market towns, on 
the Lake of Rostoff, 34 m. SW. of Jaroslav, seat of 
an archbishop; manufactures linens and silks 
OPCHINE, CO , Russian general, governor 
of Moscow; was charged with having set fire to 
the city against the entrance of the French in 1812; 
: in his defence he admitted that he had set fire to 
his own mansion, but threw the blame of the general 
’ conflagration on the citizens and the French them- 
_ _ selves (1763-1826). 
 ROSTRUM (lit. a beak), a pulpit in the forum of Rome 
: where the orators delivered harangues to the people, 
so called as originally constructed of the prows of 
war-vessels taken at the first naval battle in which 
:. Rome was engaged. 
_ ROSYTH, dockyard and naval base on the north side 
; of the Firth of Forth, including the old anchorage 
of St. Margaret’s Hope west of the Forth Bridge; 
site acquired by government in 1900. 
, RICHARD, eminent German theologian, born 
in Posen, professor eventually at Heidelberg; 
regarded the Church as a temporary institution 
which would decease as soon as it had fulfilled its 
function by leavening society with the Christian 
spirit ; he wrote several works, but the greatest is 
entitled ‘‘ Theological Ethics ’’ (1799-1867). 

a flourishing town in Yorkshire, 
situated on the Don, 5 m. NE. of Sheffield; its 
cruciform church is a splendid specimen of Perpen- 
dicular architecture ; manufactures ironware, 
chenicals, pottery, &c. 

E, HAROLD HARMSWORTH, 1ST 
VISCOUNT, British newspaper proprietor. A younger 
brother of Lord Northcliffe (¢.v.), and owner of the 
Sunday Pictorial, he succeeded his brother in the 
control of the Daily Mail groups of wapers in 1922. 
He became Air Minister for a year in 1917 in the 
Coalition Government, and in 1919 was raised to 


the peerage (1868— ). 
AY, popular watering-place on the W. coast 
of Scoéland, capital of Buteshire, charmingly 


situated at the head gf a fine hill-girt bay on the 
NE. side of the island of Bmte, 19 m. SW. of 
Greenock ; has an excellent harbour and esplanade ; 
Rothesay Castle is an interesting ruin; is a great 
health and holiday resort. 

. MEYER AMSCHEL, the founder of 
the celebrated banking business, born in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, a Jew by birth; began his career as a 
money-lender and made a large fortune (1743- 
1812); left five sons, who were al] made barons of 
the Austrian empire—Amschel von R., eldest, head 
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stage till now (1609-1650). 

ROW, a roadway reserved for horse-riding 
in Hyde Park. he name is said to be a corruption 
of Route de Roi. 

ROTTERDAM, the chief port and second city of 
Holland, situated at the junction of the Rotte with 
the Maas, 19 m. from the North Sea and 45 m. SW. 
of Amsterdam; the town is cut in many parts by 
handsome canals, which communicate with the 
river and serve to faeilitate the enormous foreign 
commerce ; the quaint old houses, the stately public 
buildings, broad tree-lined streets, and canals alive 
with fleets of trim barges, combine to give the town 
a picturesque and animated appearance. Boymans’ 
Museum has a fine collection of Dutch and modern 
paintings, and the Groote Kerk is a Gothic church 
of imposing appearance; there is also a large 
zoological garden; shipbuilding, distilling, sugar- 
refining, machine and tobacco factories are the chief 
industries. 

ROTTI, a fertile hilly island in the Indian Archipelago, 
SW. of Timor, a Dutch possession. 

ROUBAIX, a busy town in the department of Nord, 
N. of France; situated on a canal 6 m. NE. of 
Lille; is of modern growth; actively engaged in 
the manufacture of all kinds of textiles, in brewing, 


&c. 

ROUBILIAC, LOUIS FRANCOIS, sculptor, born in 
Lyons; studied in Paris, came to London ; executed 
there statues of Shakespeare in the British Museum, 
Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge, and Handel at 
London (1695-1762). 

ROUBLE, a silver coin of the value of 3s. 2d.; the 
unit of the old Russian monetary system; a much 
depreciated paper rouble is also in circulation; the 
rouble is divided into 100 copecks. 

ROUEN, the ancient capital of Normandy, a busy 

* manufacturing town on the Seine, 87 m. NW. of 
Paris; a good portion of the old, crowded, pic- 
turesque tewn has given place to more spacious 
streets and dwellings; the old ramparts have been 
converted into handsome boulevards; has several 
Gothic churches unrivalled in beauty, a cathedral 
(the seat of an archbishop), &c.; the river affords 
an excellent waterway to the sea, and as a port 
Rouen ranks fourth in France; is famed for its 
cotton and other textiles; Joan of Aré was burned 
here in 1431. 

ROUGE-ET-NOIR (i.e. red and black), a gambling 
game of chance with cards, so called because it is 
played on a table marked with two red and two 
black diamond-shaped spots, and arranged alter- 
nately in four different sections of the table. 


ROUGET DE LISLE, officer of tha Engineers, born in 
Lons-le-Saulnier; immortalised himself as the 
author of the ‘‘ Marseillaise’”’ (¢.v.); was thrown 
into prison by the extremegparty at the Revolution, 
but was released on the fall of Robespierre; fell 
into straitened circumstances, but was pensioned 
by Louis Philippe (1760-1836). 

ROUHER, EUGENE, French Bonapartist statesman, 
born in Riom, where he became a barrister; entered 
the Constituent Assembly in 1848, and in the 
following year became Minister of Justice; was 
more or less in office during the next 20 years; he 
became President of the Senate in 1869: fled to 
England on the fall of the Empire; later on Te 
entered the National Assembly, and vigorously 
defended the ex-emperor Napoleon III, (1814-— 
1884). 


ROULERS 


ROULERS, a manufacturing town in ‘West Flanders, 
19 m. SW. of Bruges; engaged in manufacturing 
cottons, lace, &c.; scene of a French victory over 
the Austrians in 1794. 

ROULETTE, a game of chance, vegy popular in France 
last century, now at onaco; played with a 
revolving disc and a ball. 4 

ROUMELIA, a former name for a district which 
embraced ancient Thrace and a portion of Mace- 
donia; the territory known as East Roumelia was 
incorporated with Bulgaria in 1885. 

ROUND TABLE, THE, the name given to the knight- 
hood of King Arthur; there are said to have been 
two tables, a larger, including as many, as 150 
knights; and a smaller, including only 1% of the 
highest order, the latter being preserved in the 
Great Hall at Winchester. 

ROUND TOWERS, ancient towers, found chiefly in 
Treland, of a tall, round, mor or less tapering 
structure, divided into storeys, and with 2 conical 
top, erected in the neighbourhood of some church 
or monastery, and presumably of Christian origin, 
and probably used as strongholds in times of danger ; 
of these there are 118 in Ireland, and three in 
Scotland—at Abernethy, Brechin, and Egilshay 

« 


(Orkney). 

ROUND S, tls: name of contempt given by the 
Cavaliers to the Puritans or Parliamentary party 
during the Civil War, on account of their wearing 
their hair close cropt. 

ROUS, FRANCIS, provost of Eton, born in Cornwall ; 
sat in the Westminster Assembly, and was the 
author of the metrical version of the Psalms, as used 
in Presbyterian churches (1579-1659). 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN BAPTISTE, French lyric poet, 
born in Paris, the son of a shoemaker; gave offence 
by certain lampoons ascribed to him which to the 
last he protested were forgeries, and was banished ; 
his satires were certainly superior to his lyrics, 
which were cold and formal; died at Brussels in 
exile (1670-1741). 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES, a celebrated French 

philosopher, and one of the great prose writers of 

French literature, born in Geneva, the son of a 

watch-maker and dancing-master; was appren- 

ticed to an engraver, whose inhuman treatment 
drove him at the age of 16 into running away; for 
three years led a vagrant life, acting as footman, 
lackey, secretary, &c.; during this period was 
converted to Catholicism largely through the efforts 
of Madame de Warens, a married lady living apart 
from her husband; in 1731 he took up residence in 
his patroness’s house, where he lived for nine years 

a life of ease and sentiment in the ambiguous 

capacity of general factotum, and subsequently of 

lover; supplanted in the affections of, his mistress, 

he took himself off, and landed in Paris in 1741@ 

supported himself by music-copying, an occupation 

which was his steadiest means of livelihood through- 
out his troubled career; formed a liaison with an 
illiterate servant-girl by whom he had five children, 
all of whon, he callously handed over to the foundling 
hospital; Acquaintance with Diderot brought him 
work on the famous Encyclopédie, but the true 
foundation of his literary fame was laid in 1749 by 

“A Discourse on Arts and Sciences,”’ in which he 

audaciously negatives the theory that morality 

has been favoured by the progress of science and 
the arts: followed this up in 1753 by a ‘‘ Discourse 

on the Origin of Inequality,’’ in which he makes a 

wholesale attack®upon the cherished institutions 

and ideals of society ; morosely rejected the flatter- 
ing advances of society, and from his retreat at 

Montlouis issued “‘ Th@New Heéloise_’’ (1760), “* The 

Social Contract’ (1762), and “‘ Emile” (1762) ; 

these lifted him into the widest fame, but precipi- 

tated upon him the enmity and persecution of 

Church (for his Deism) and State; fled to Switzer- 

land, where, after his aggressive “ Letters from the 

Mountains,”” he wandered about, the victim of his 

own suspicious, hypochondriacal nature; found for 

some time a retreat in Staffordshire under the 
patronage of Hume; returned to France, where 
his only persecutors were his own morbid halluci- 
nations; died, not without suspicion of suicide, at 

Ermenonville ; his ‘ Confessions ’’ and other auto- 

biographical writings, although unreliable in facts, 
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ment (1712-1778). 
ROUSSEAU, P 


ROVER 


ROYAL « 
reflect his strange and wayward personality with 
wonderful truth; was one of the p ve in- 


fluences which brought on the revolutionary move- 


9 ETIENNE THEODORE, an 
eminent French artist, born in Paris; at 19 exhibited 
in the Salon; slowly won his way to the front as 
the greatest French landscape painter; in 1848 
settled down in Barbizon, in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, his favourite sketching ground; his pictures 
(e.g. ‘“‘The Alley of Chestnut Trees,” “* Early 
Summer Morning,”) fetch immense prices now 
(1812-1867). t 

EDO, an Italian town in the Tyrol, pleasantly 
situated on the Leno, in the Lagerthal; is the © 
centre of the Tyrolese silk trade. 


ROW, JOHN, a Scottish reformer; graduated LL.D. — 


ROWE 


ROWLANDSON, 


ROWLEY REGIS 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


in Padua; came over from the Catholic Church in — 
1558, and two years later helped to compile the 
“First Book of Discipline’’; settled as a minister — 
in Perth, and was four times Moderator of the 
General Assembly (1525-1580). His son, John Row, 
was minister of Carnock, near Dunfermline, and — 
author of an authoritative ‘“‘ History of the Kirk 
of Scotland ”’ (1568-1646). 

. NICHOLAS, dramatist and poet-laureate, 
born in Little Barford, Bedfordshire; was trained 
for the law, but took to literature, and made his 
mark as a dramatist, ‘‘ The Fair Penitent’”’ and 
“Jane Shore”’ long maintaining their popularity ; 
translated Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,” evhich won Dg 
Johnson’s commendation; edited Shakespeare ; 
became poet-laureate in 1715; held some govern- 
ment posts; was buried at Westminster Abbey 


(1674-1718). 

THOMAS, caricaturist, born in 
London; studied art in Paris; gambled and lived 
extravagantly; led a roving life in England and 
Wales; displayed great versatility and strength 
in his artistic work, e.g. in ‘“‘ Imitations of Modern 
Drawings,” illustrations to Sterne’s ‘“‘ Sentimental 
Journey ” and ‘“‘ Munchausen’s Travels’; ridiculed 
Napoleon in many cartoons (1756-1827). 
, a flourishing town of Staffordshire, 
3 m. SE. of Dudley; has large ironworks and 
potteries. 


ROWTON HEATH, in the vicinity of Chester, scene of 


a great Parliamentary victory over the forces of 
Charles I. in September, 1645. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE, a Border pastoral county of 


Scotland, between Berwick (NE.), and Dumfries 
(SW.); the Cheviots form its southern boundary ; 
lies almost wholly withir the basin of the Tweed, 
which winds along its northern border, receiving 
the Teviot, Jed, &c.; includes the fine pastoral 
districts of Teviotdale and Liddesdale, where vast 
flocks of sheep are reared; agriculture and woollen 
manufactures are important industries; Hawick 
is the largest town, and Jedburgh the county town; 
near Kelso stood the royal castle and town of Old 
Roxburgh, which gave its name to the county, 
destroyed in 1460. 

in London; was 


instituted in 1768 by George IIL. as a result of @ 
memorial presented to him by 29 members who 
had seceded from “ The Incorporated Society of 
Artists of Great Britain ’’ (founded 17€5) ; for some 
years received grants from the privy purse, and 
was provided with rooms in Somerset House; 
removed to Trafalgar Square in 1836, and to its 
present quarters at Burlington House in 1869; 
receives now no public grant; hold® yearly exhibi- 
tions, and supports an art school; membership 
comprises 42 Royal Academicians, besides Associates. 
The Royal Hibernian Academy (founded 1823) and 
the Scottish Academy (1826) are similar institutions. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE, the third of the fighting forees 


of the Crown. It vas forméd in 1917 as an amalga- 
mation of the Royal Flying Corps, a section of the 
army, and the Royal Naval Air Service. 


ROYAL CANADIAN MQUNTED POLICE, founded in 


18738 as the North-West Mounted Police to repress law- 
lessness in the north-west territory ; title of Royal 
conferred on the force in 1904; reorganised under 
present title in 1921; rarely over 1000 strong, the 
R.C.M.P. patrol many hundreds of thousands of miles 
of territory between Hudson's Bay and the Rocky 
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3 are at Ottawa; chief 
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Tite and opened in 1844 “by Queen 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH, THE, was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1783 through the 


d superseded 
the old Philosophical Society; held niente 
meetings (December till June) in the Royal Institu- 
tion; receives a grant of £300; publishes T'rans- 
actions ; has a membership of some 550, including 
foreign and British Fellows. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, incorporated by royal 
charter in 1662, but owing its origin to the informal 
meetings about 1645 of a group of scientific men 
headed by Theodore Haak, a German, Dr. Wilkins, 
and others; in 1665 the first number of their Philo- 
sophical Transactions was published, which, with 
the supplementary publication, Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, begun in 1800, constitute an in- 
valuable record of the progress of science to the 
present day; encouragement is given to scientific 
investigation by awards of medals (Copley, Davy, 
_» Darwin, &c.% the equipping of scientific expeditions 
‘ (e.g. the Challenger), &c.; weekly meetings are 

held at Burlington House (quarters since 1857) 

during the session (November till June) ; receives a 

q parliamentary grant of £4000 a year, and acts 

; in - informal way as scientific adviser to Govern- 
ment. 

ROYAN, a pretty seaside town of France, on the 
estuary of the Gironde, 60 m. NW. of Bordeaux ; 
trebles its population in the summer. 
YER-COLLARD, PIERRE PAUL, politician and 
philosopher, born in Sompuis; called to the Paris 
bar at 20; supported the Revolution, but refused 
to follow the Jacobins, and during the Reign of 
Terror sought shelter in his native town; was 
elected to the Council of the Five Hundred in 1797, 
retired in 1804, and betook himself to philosophic 
studies ; became professor of Philosophy in Paris, 
1811, and exercised great influence; re-entered 
political life in 1815, and was actively engaged in 
administrative work till his retirement in 1842; 
was all through his life a doctrinaire and rather 
unpractical (1763-1845). 

ROYTON, a busy cotton town in Lancashire, 2m. NW. 
of Oldham. 

RUABON, a mining town in Denbighshire, 44 m. SW. 
of Wrexham; has collieries and ironworks. 

RUBENS, PETER PAUL, the greatest of the Flemish 
painters, born in Siegen, in Westphalia; came 
with his widowed mother in 1587 to Antwerp, where 
he sedulously cultivated the painter’s art, and 
early revealed his masterly gift of colouring; went 
to Italy, and for a number of years was in the 
service of the Duke of Mantua, who encouraged him 
in his art, and employed him on a diplomatic mission 
@ Philip III. of Spain; executed at Madrid some 
of his faest portraits; returned to Antwerp in 
1609; completed in 1614 his masterpiece, ‘* The 
Descent from the Cross,” in Antwerp Cathedral ; 
with the aid of assistants he painted the series of 
21 pictures, now in the Louvre,eillustrating the 
principal @vents in the life of Marie de’ Medici; 
during 1628-1629 diplomatic missions engaged him 
at both the Spanish and English Courts, where his 
superabundant energy enabled him to execute many 
painténgs for Charles I.—e.g. “‘ War and Peace,” 
in the National gallery—and Philip IV.; was 
knighted by both ; In all tha@pertains to chiaroscuro, 
eolouring, and general technical skill Rubens is 
unsurpassed, and in expressing particularly the 

“tumult and energy of human action,” but he 
falls below the great Italian artists in the presenta- 
tion of the deeper and sublimer human emotions ; 
was a scholarly, refined man, an excellent linguist, 
and a successful diplomatist ; was twice married ; 
died at Antwerp, and was buried in the Church of 

St. Jacques (1577-1640). 


RUDOLF I. 


the Adriatic N. of num; marked the boundary 


line between ‘ofan y ‘and Cisalpine Gaul, a 
serinee © ered Dy Cesar; when he crossed 


any ye Sn undertaking. 


RUBIDIUM, a rare alkali metallic element, resembling 


sodium and potassium in its chemical properties ; 


it was discovered by Bunsen in 1861. 
UBINMSTEIN, 


ANTON, a famous Russian pianist and 
composer, born, of Jewish parents, near Jassy, in 
Moldavia; studied at Moscow, under Liszt in 
Paris, and afterwards at Berlin and Vienna; estab- 
lished himself .ag St. Petersburg in 1848 as a music- 
teacher; became director of the Conservatoire 
there; toured for many years through Europe and 
the United States, achieving phenomenal success ; 
resumed his directorship at St. Petersburg in 1887 ; 
composed operas (e.g. “‘The Maccabees,” “‘ The 
Demon ’”’), symphonies (e.g. ‘“‘ Ocean’), sacred 
operas (e.g. ** Paradise Lost "De chamber music, and 
many exquisite songs; as a pianist he was a master 
of technique and expression; Was ennobled by the 
Czar in 1869; published an autobiography; his 
works as well as his performances display both 
vigour and sensibility (1830-1894). 


RUBRICS, a name, as printed originally in red ink, 


applied to the rules and instructions given in the 
liturgy of the Prayer-Book for regulating the 
conduct of divine service, hen@e applied in a wider 
significance to any fixed ecclesiastical or other 
injunction or order; was used to designate the 
headings or title of chapters of certain old law- 
books and MSS., formerly but not now necessarily 
printed in red characters. 


RUBY, a gem which in value and hardness ranks next 


to the diamond; is dichroic, of greater specific 
gravity than any other gem, and belongs to the 
hexagonal system of crystals; is a pellucid, ruddy- 
tinted stone, and, like the sapphire, a variety of 
corundum, also found (but rarely) in violet, pink, 
and purple tints; the finest specimens come from 
Upper Burma; these are the true Oriental rubies, 
and when above 5 carats exceed in value, weight for 
weight, diamonds; the Spinel ruby is the commoner 
jeweller’s stone; is of much less value, specific 
gravity, and hardness, non-dichroic, and forms a 
cubical crystal. 


RUCKERT, FRIEDRICH, German poet, born in 


Schweinfurt, in Bavaria; at Wirzburg University 
showed his talent for languages, and early devoted 
himself philology and poetry ; was for 15 years 
professor of Oriental Languages at Erlangen; intro- 
duced German readers, by excellent translations, 
to Eastern poetry; filled for some time the chair 
of Oriental Languages in Berlin; takes rank as a 
lyrist of no mean powers; essayed unsuccessfully 
dramatic composition (1788-1866). @ 


RUDDIMAN, THOMAS, author of a well-known Latin 


grammar, a Banffshire man, and graduate of 
Aberdeen University; was schoolmastering at 
Laurencekirk, where his scholarly attainments won 
him an assistantship in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh ; spent a busy life in that city in scholarly 
occupation, editing many learned works, the most 
notable being Buchanan’s wcaks and the “* immacu- 
late ’’’ edition of Livy; his famous Latin grammar 
was completed in 1732; in 1730 became principal 
keeper of the Advocatesg Library (1674-1757). 


RUDOLF I., of the House of Hapsburg, founder of 


the Austrian dynasty ; born, the son of a count, in 
Schloss Limburg (Breisgau); greatly increased his 
father’s domain by marriage, inheritance, and 
conquest, becoming the most powerful prince in 
S. Germany; acquired a remarkable ascendancy 
among the German princes, and was elevated to 
the imperial throne in 1273, and by friendly con- 
cessions to the Pope, Gregory IX., terminated the 
long struggle between the Church and the emp 
shattered the opposition of Ottocar, king of Bohe 

and brought peace and order to Germany (1218- 
1291). 
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RUDOLF I1., German Emperor, son of Maximilian IT. monarchy, a council of ministers, a senate, and 
born in Vienna; became king of Hungary in 1573, chamber of deputies ; Bucharest (q.v.) is the capital, 
and of Bohemia three years later; ascended the and Galatz (¢.v.) the chief port, 
throne in 1576; indolent and incapable, | RUMFORD, COUNT. 


imperial 
he left the empire to the care of worthless ministers ; 
rder and foreign irt\jasion “speedily followed ; 
persecution inflamed the testants; by 1611 his 
brother Matthias, supported by other kinsmen, had 
wrested Hungary and Bohemia from him; had a 
taste for astrology and alchemy, and patronised 
Kepler and Tycho Brahe (1552-1612). 

RUDOLF, LAKE, in British East Africa, close to the 
highlands of S. Ethiopia, practically an inland sea, 
being 185 m. long and 30 broad, and brackish in 
taste; discovered in 1888. & 

RUDRA, in the Hindu mythology the old deity of the 
storm, and father of the Marutz. 

RUGBY, a town in Warwickshire, at the junction of 
the Swift and the Avon, 83 m. NY. of London; an 
important railway centre and seat of a famous 
public schoo] founded €n 1567, of which Dr. Arnold 
(g.v.), and Archbishops Tait and Temple were 
former headmasters; the town is a centre of the 
motor industry, and near to it is the largest wireless 
transmitting station in the country, used for Imperial 
communication. ; 

RUGE, ARNOLD, a German pfiilosophical and political 
writer, born in rgen (Rigen); showed a philo- 
sophic bent at Jena; was implicated in the political 
schemes of the Burschenschaft (¢.v.), and was 
imprisoned for six years; taught for some years 
in Halle University, but got into trouble through 
the radical tone of his writings in the Halle Review 
(founded by himself and another), and went to 
Paris; was promirvent during the political agitation 
of 1848, and subsequently sought refuge in London, 
where for a short time he acted in consort with 
Mazzini and others; retired to Brighton, and 
ultimately received a pension from the Prussian 
Government; his numerous plays, novels, trans- 
lations, &c., including a lengthy autobiography, 
reveal a mind scarcely gifted enough to grasp firmly 
and deeply the complicated problems of sociology 
and politics (1802-1880). 

RUGEN, a deeply-indented island of Germany, in the 
Baltic, separated from the Pomeranian coast by a 
channel (Strela Sund) about a mile broad; the soil 
is fertile, and fishing is actively engaged in. Bergen 
is the capital. 

RUHR, an affluent of the Rhine, which joins it at 
Ruhrort after a course of 142 m.; navigable to craft 
conveying the product of the coal-mines to the 
Rhine. 

RUHR OCCUPATION, the advance of French and 
Belgian troops into the Ruhr valley in Germany in 
January, 1923, on account of the faikire of the 
German government to meet her reparations 
obligations. 

RULE OF FAITH, the name given to the ultimate 
authority or standard in religious belief, such as 
the Bible alone, as among Protestants; the Bible 
and the Church, as among Romanists; reason alone, 
as among rationalists; the inner light of the spirit, 
as among mystics. 

RUM, a mountainous, forest-clad island in one of the 
Inner Hebrides, lies 15 m. off Ardnamurchan Point ; 
a handful of inhabitants cultivate a very small 
portion of it; the rest is mountain, wood, and 
moorland; forms a deer-forest. 

RUMANIA, a kingdogi of SE. Europe, wedged in 
between the Ukraine (N.) and Bulgaria (S.), with an 
eastern shore on the Black Sea; the Carpathian 
range on the W. divideg it from Hungary; com- 
prises the old principalities of Moldavia and W alla- 
chia, which, long subject to Turkey, united 
under one ruler in 1859, and received their inde- 
pendence in 1878, in which year the province of 
Dobrudja was ceded by Russia; in 1881 the com- 
bined provinces were recognised as a kingdom ; 
forms a fertile and well-watered plain sloping N. to 
S., which grows immense quantities of grain, the 
chief export; salt-mining and petroleum-making 
are also important industries; the bulk of the 
people belong to the Greek Church; peasant pro- 
prietorship on a large scale is a feature of the national 
life; government is vested in a hereditary limited 


. ° amin Thompson, soldier, 
philanthropist, and physicist, born in Woburn, 
Massachusetts; a fortunate marriage lifted him 
into affluence, relieving him from the necessity of 
teaching; fought on the British side during the 
American War; became a lieutenant-colonel, and 
for important services was knighted in 1782 on his 
return to England; entered the Bavarian service, 
and carried through a series of remarkable reforms, 
such as the suppression of mendicity, the ameliora- 
tion of the poorer classes by the spread of useful 
knowledge, culinary, agricultural, Wc. ; 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, and placed in 


charge of the War Department of Bavaria; was 


a generous patron of science in England and else- 
where; retired from the Bavarian service in 1799, 
and five years later married the widow of Lavoisier 
the chemist; his later years were spent in retire- 
ment in a village near Paris, where he devoted 
himself to physical research, especially as regards 
heat. His great contribution to science was the 
recognition of heat as a form of energy (1753-1814). 

RUMP, THE, name of contempt given to the remnant 
of the Long Parliament in 1659. 

RUNCORN, a flourishing river-port of Cheshire, on 
the Mersey, 12 m. SE. of Liverpool, at the terminus 
of the Bridgewater Canal; is an old place dating 
back to the 10th century; has egcellent docks, 
industries embrace shipbuilding and iron-founding. 

RUNEBERG, JOHAN LUDWIG, the national poet of 
Finland, born in Jacobstad ; educated at, and after- 
wards lectured in, the university of Abo; published 
his first volume, ‘‘ Lyric Poems,” in 1830; edited a 
bi-weekly paper; for forty years (till his death) was 
Reader of Roman Literature in the College of Borga ; 
his epic idylls, “The Elk Hunters,” ‘“ Christmas 
Eve,” his epic “‘ King Fjalar,”’ &c., are the finest 
poems in the Swedish language; are characterised 
by a repose, simplicity, and artistic finish, yet have 
ag the warmth of national life in them (1804- 

RUNES, a name signifying occult and given to the 
letters of the alphabet by heathen Teutonic tribes 
prior to their coming under the influence of Roman 
civilisation; are formed almost invariably of 
straight lines, and scarcely exist except in inscrip- 
tions dating back to a.p. 1; found chiefly in 
Scandinavia, also in Britain. There are three runic 
alphabets (much alike), the oldest being the Gothic 
of 24 letters or runes. They are now believed to 
bave first come into use among the Goths in the 
6th century B.c., and to be a modified form of the 
old Greek alphabet introduced by traders. 

RUNNYMEDE, a meadow on the right bank of the 
Thames, 86 m. SW. of London, where King John 
signed the Magna Charta, June 15, 1215. 

RUPEE, a silver coin, the monetary unit of India, 
whose face value is 1s. 6d.; a lac of rupees equals 
100,000. 

RUPERT, PRINCE, son of Frederick V., Elector 
Palatine, and grandson of James I. of England; 
received an excellent education; took part in the 
Thirty Years’ War, and suffered three years’ (- 
prisonment at Linz; in England, at tke outbreak 
of the Great Rebellion, he was entrusted with a 
command by Charles I., and by his dash and daring 
greatly heartened the Royalist cause, taking an 
active part in, all the great battles; finally sur- 
rendered to Fairfax at Oxford in 1643; but two 
years later took command of the Royalist ships and 
kept up a gallant struggle till his defeat by Blake 
in 1651; escaped to the West Indies, where he kept 


up a privateering attack upon English merchant- _ 


men; came in for many honqurs after the Restora- 
tion, and distinguished himselyY in the Dutch War; 
the closing years of his life were quietly spent in 
scientific research (physical, chemical, mechanical), 
for which he had a distinct aptitude (1619-1682). 

RUPERT’S LAND, a name given by Prince Rupert 
to territory the drainage of which flows into Hudson 
Bay or Strait; it now forms part of Manitoba and 
the North-West Territories. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN, a noted American physician and 
professor, born in Byberry, near Philadelphia; 


was made 
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yutation as a lecturer, p thropist, and medical 
igator; published several treatises from 


in nies ¥ ? and g 
(799 acted as treasurer of the U.S. Mint (1745-1813). 
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SHWORTH, JOHN, historian and politician, born 
2 Warkworth, Northumberland; although a 
he never practised, but set himself to 
compile elaborate notes of proceedings at the Star 
Chamber and other courts, which grew into an 
invaluable work of 7 vols., entitled ‘* Historical 
Collections’; acted as assistant-clerk to the Long 
Parliament; sat as a member in several Parlia- 
ments, and was for some years secretary to Fairfax 
and the Lord-Keeper; fell into disfavour after the 
Restoration, and in 1684 was arrested for debt and 
died in prison (1612-1690). 

, JOHN, art-critic and social reformer, born in 
London, son of a wine merchant; educated at home 
under the eye of his parents, and particularly his 
mother, who trained him well into familiarity with 
the Bible, and did not object to his study of 
“Robinson Crusoe” along with the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ on Sundays, while, left to his own choice, 
he read Homer, Scott, and Byron on week days; 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentleman 
Commoner 1837, gained the Newdigate Prize in 
1839, produted in 1843, under the name of “A 
Graduate of Oxford,” the first volume of ‘* Modern 
Painters,’”’ mainly in defence of the painter Turner 
and his art, which soon extended to five considerable 
volumes, and in 1849 “ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,’ in definition of the qualities of good art 
in that line, under the heads of the Lamps of Sacrifice, 
of Truth, of Power, of Beauty, of Life, of Memory, 
and of Obedience, pleading in particular for the 
Gothic style ; these were followed in 1851 by “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism ”’ (q.v.), and 1851-1853 by the ‘* Stones 
of Venice,’ in further exposition of his views in the 
“Seven Lamps,” and others on the same and 
kindred arts. Not till 1862 did he appear in the réle 
of social reformer, and that was by the publication 
of “‘ Unto this Last,”’ in the Cornhill Magazine, on 
the first principles of political economy, the doctrines 
in which were further expounded in ‘“‘ Munera 
Pulveris,”’ ‘‘ Time and Tide,” and “‘ Fors Clavigera ”’ 
(q.v.), to the principles in which he endeavoured to 
give practical effect by the Institution of St. George’s 
Guild, with the view of commending “ the rational 
organisation of country life independent of that of 
cities.”” His writings are numerous, several] of them 
originally lectures, besides many others which he 
began but had to leave unfinished from failing 
health, among these his ‘‘ Preterita,’”’ or memories 
from his past life. The most popular of his writings 
is ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” with perhaps the ‘“‘ Crown 
of Wild Olive,’’ and the most useful that of the 
series beginning with “Unto this Last,” and 
culminating in “‘ Time and Tide.” He began his 
career as an admirer of Turner, and finished as a 
disciple of Thomas Carlyle, but neither slavishly 

or with the surrender of his own sense of justice 
nd truth: Justice was the goddess he worshipped, 
and exceft in her return to the earth as sovereign 
he boded nothing but disaster to the fortunes of 
the race (1819-1900). 


RUSSELL, JOHN, EARL, known best.as LORD JOHN 


RUSSELL, statesman, youngest sofi of the Earl of 
Bedford ; travelled in Spain, studied at Edinburgh, 
entered Parliament in 1813, took up vigorously the 
cause of parliamentary reform and Catholic Emanci- 
patiog, joined Earl Grey’s ministry in 1830 as Pay- 
master of the Forces, framed and zealously advocated 
the Reform Bill (#32), drqye Peel from office in 
1835, and became, under rd Melbourne, Home 
Secretary and leader of the Commons; four years 
later he was appointed Colonial Secretary, warmly 
espoused the cause of @peal of the Com Laws, 
formed a ministry on the downfall of Peel in 1846, 
and dealt with Irish difficulties and Chartism; 
resigned in 1852, and in the same year became 
Foreign Secretary under Aberdeen; became un- 
popular on account of his management of the 
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LORD, prominent politician 


Bedford; entered the first Restoration Parliament, 
became a prominent leader in the Country Party 
in opposition to the Cabal (g.v.) and the Popish 
schemes of the King; vigorously supported the 
Excision Bill to keep James, Duke of York, from 
the throne in 1683; was charged with complicity 
in the Rye-house Plot, was found guilty on trumped- 
up evidence, and beheaded (1639-1683). : 

RK, a popular writer of 
nautical novel% born in New York; gained his 
experience of sea life durijg eight years’ service as 
a sailor; was a journalist on the staff of the Daily 
Chronicle before, in 1887, he took to writing novels, 
which include “John Holdsworth” and “ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor ” (1844-1911). 

WILLIAM HOWARD, a celebrated 
war correspondent, bern near Dublin ;_was educated 
at Trinity College and called # the English bar in 
1850; had already acted for some years as war 
correspondent for the Times before his famous 
letters descriptive of the Crimean War won him a 
wide celebrity ; subsequently acted as correspondent 
during the Indian Mutiny, American Civil War, 
Franco-German War, &c.; accompanied the Prince 
of Wales to India in 1875; kyjghted in 1895 (1820- 


1907). 
RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, CHARLES RUSSELL, 


LORD, a distinguished lawyer, born in Newry; 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, called to the 
English bar in 1859, entered Parliament in 1880, 
became Attorney-General in 1886, receiving also a 
knighthood; in 1894 was elevated to the Lord 
Fanos Justiceship and created a life-peer (1832- 


RUSSIA, or the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 


occupies most of the territory of the former Russian 
Empire except for the now independent States of 
Lithuania, Poland, Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, 
and is composed of a federation of 50 Soviet republics, 
embracing one-sixth of the land-surface of the globe, 
including one-half of Europe, all Northern and a 
part of Central Asia; on the N. it fronts the Arctic 
Ocean; its southern limit forms an irregular line 
from the NW. corner of the Black Sea to the Sea of 
Japan, skirting Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, East 
Turkestan, and China; Behring Sea, Sea of Okhotsk, 
and theeSea of Japan wash its eastern shores ; 
Sweden, the Baltic, and Poland lie contiguous to it 
in West Europe. This solid, compact mass is thinly 
peopled (13 to the sq. m. over all) by some 40 
different-speaking races, including, besides the 
dominant Russians (themselves split into three 
branches), Poles, Finns, Esthonians, Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Lithuanians, Kurds, rsians, Turco- 
Tartars, Mongols, &c. Three-fourths of the land- 
surface, with one-fourth of the population, lies in 
Asia, and is treated under Siberia, Turkestan, 
Caucasia, &c. Russia in Europe is divided from 
Asia by the Ural Mountains and River and Caspian 
Sea; forms an irregular, somewhat elongated, 
square plain sloping down to the low and dreary 
coastlands of the Baltic (W.f White Sea (N.), and 
Black Sea (S.); is seamed by river valleys and 
diversified by marshes, vast lakes (e.g. Ladoga, 
Onega, Peipus, and Ilnfn), enormous forests, and 
in the N. and centre by tablelands, the highest of 
which are the Valdai Hills (1100 ft.); the SHE. 
plain is called the Steppes (q.v.). The cold and 
warm winds which sweep uninterrupted from N. 
and 8S. produce extremes of temperature; the rain- 
fallis small. Agriculture is the prevailing industry. 
engaging 90 per cent. of the people, although in all 
not more than 21 per cent. of the soil is cultivated ; 
rye is the chief article of food for the peasantry, who 
comprise four-fifths of the population. The gich 
plains, known as the “ black lands” from their 
deep, loamy soil, which stretch from the Carpathians 
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ey in middle Urals), and 
mg ieee are several large coal-fields and 
rich petroleum wells at Baku. The fisheries, par- 
ticularly those of the Caspian, are the most pro- 
ductive in Europe. Immense numbers of horses 
and cattle are reared, e.g. on the Steppes. Wolves, 
bears, and valuable fur-bearing animals are plentiful 
in the N. and other parts; the reindeer is still found, 
also the elk. Want of ports on the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic hampers commerce, while the great 
ports in the Baltic are frozen up four or five months 
in the year; the southern ports are growing in 
importance, and wheat, timber, flax, and wool are 
largely exported. There is a vast inland trade, 
facilitated by the ys rivers (Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Dniester, Vistula, &c.) and by excellent railway 
and telegraphic communication. Among its varied 
races there exists a wide variety of religions— 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Sha- 
manism, &c.; but although some 130 sects exist, 
the bulk of the Russians pfoper belonged, prior to 
the Revolution, t® the Greek Church. Education 
is backward, more than 85 per cent. of the people 
being illiterate; there are eight universities. Con- 
scription is enforced ; the army is the largest in the 
world. Government is in the hands of local soviets ; 

the ultimate legislative and executive power is in 
the hands of a central committee and the Union 
Congress. The great builders of the empire, the 
beginnings of which are to be sought in the 9th 
century, have been Ivan the Great, who in the 
15th century drove out the Mongols and estab- 
lished his capital in Moscow; Ivan the Terrible, 
the first of the czars, who in the 16th century pushed 
into Asia and down to the Black Sea; and Peter the 
Great (¢.v.). The Great War gave the Bolsheviks 
an opportunity to indulge in propaganda among 
the troops, and after abortive attempts at revolution 
they succeeded in November, 1917, in gaining 


._— control of the country, after the first revolution, led 


by Kerensky, had curtailed the power of the Czar. 
Lenin and Trotsky became virtual dictators, and 
attempts at counter-revolutions subsequently all 
met with failure. Within recent years its literature 
has become popular in Europe through the powerful 
writings of Pushkin, Turgenief, and Tolstoi. 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, THE, really began with the 
defeat of Russia in the war with Japan, which led 
to a small revolt in 1905 and the summons of a 
National Assembly. The Great War and the grow- 
ing influence of Rasputin led to widespréad demand 
for reform, and in April, 1917, Kerensky became 
Prime Minister and attempted constitutional 
government. In the autumn the Bolsheviks under 
Lenin and Trotsky captured the reins. They made 
peace with Germany, executed the Czar and his 
family, and ,forced communism on the country, 
which they maintained despite counter-revolutions. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, THE, was started by 
Japan in 1904 on the failure of her demand that 
Russia should leave Korea and Manchuria. Russia 
suffered naval reverses in February off Port Arthur, 
and a military defeat at Nanshan in May. Despite 
strenuous efforts by Russia, Port Arthur fell in 
January, 1905, and_after American mediation the 
war ended in Sept@mber, Japan gaining most of 
her demands, 

RUSTCHUK, a town in Bulgaria, on the Danube, 
40 m. 8. by W. of Buclfarest; manufactures gold 

and silver ware, shoes, cloth, ‘ke. } ; has a number 
of interesting mosques; its once important fortifica- 
tions were reduced in 1877, 

RUTEBEUF, or RUSTEBEUF, a celebrated trouvére 
of the 13th century, of whom little is known save 
that he led a Bohemian life in Paris and was un- 
fortunate in his marriage; his songs, satires, “c., 
are vigorous and full of colour, and touch a note of 
seriousness at times which one hardly anticipates. 

RUCHENIANS, a hardy Slavonic people, a branch of 
the Little Russian stock, numbering close upon 3¢ 
millions, dwelling in Galicia and Northern Hungary. 


RUTHERGLEN, a town of Lanarkshire, on the Clyde, 


RUTHVEN, RAID OF, a conspiracy entered into Ra! 


‘connection with the structure of the atom; carrying 
on the work of Thomson, he gave the experimen atal 
basis to modern theories of the atom; he brought 
forward the planetary theory of the atom, which 
has been amplified theoretically by Bohr and others: 


RD, SAMUEL, a Scottish divine, born in 
Nisbet, near’ Jedburgh; studied at Edinburgh 
University, became professor of Humanity, but had 
to resign; studied divinity, and became 
of Anworth in 1627, and was a zealous pastor and 
a fervid preacher ; corresponded far and wide with 
pious friends by letters, afterwards published under 
his name, and much esteemed by pious people; 
became at length professor of Divinity at St. 
Andrews, and represented the Scottish Church in 
the Westminster Assembly in 1643; wrote several 
works, for one of which he was called to account as 
he lay on his death-bed (1600-1661). 


3 m. SE. of Glasgow, of which it is practically a 
suburb; a handsome bridge spans the river; has 
been a royal burgh since 1126, and fas interesting, 
historical associations. 

, an interesting old town of Denbighshire, on 
the Clwyd, 8 m. SE. of Denbigh, with mineral water 
manufacture. 


certain Scottish nobles, headed by William, : 
Earl of Gowrie, to seize the young king James VD 
and break down the influence of his worthless 
favourites, Lennox and Arran; at Ruthven Castle, — 
or Huntingtower, in Perthshire, on August 23, 1582, 
the king was captured and held for 10 months; 
Arran was imprisoned, and Lennox flied, to die in 
France; the conduct of the conspirators was 
applauded by the country, but after the escape of 
the king from St. Andrews Castle the conspirators 
were proclaimed guilty of treason, and Gowrie was 
executed in 1584. 

RUTHWELL CROSS, a remarkable sandstone cross, 
17? ft. high, found in Ruthwell parish, 9 m. SE. of 
Dumfries; dates back to the 7th century ; 
runic and Latin inscriptions notably some verses 
of the Saxon poem, ‘‘ The Dream of the Holy Rood ” 
was broken down in 1642 by the Covenanters as 
savouring of idolatry; found and re-erected in 


1802. 

RUTLAND, the sniallest county of England, bounded 
by Lincoln, Northampton, and Leicester; has a 
pleasant undulating surface, with valleys in the E., 
and extensive woods; is watered by the Welland ; 
is largely pastoral, and raises fine sheep ; dairy 
produce (especially cheese) and wheat are noted ; 
Oakham is the capital. 

RUYSDAEL, JACOB, a famous Dutch landscape 
painter, born and died in Haarlem; few ee 
of his life are known; his best pictures, to be 
in the galleries of Dresden, a and Paris, dist 
a fine poetic spirit (1628-1682) 

RUYTER, MICHAEL ADRIANSZOON oe a famous 
Dutch ‘admiral, born of poor parents in Flushing ; 
from a boy of,11 served in the merchant and naval 
service ; commanded a ship under Van q'romp in the 
war with England, 1652-1654 ; was ennobled in 1660 
by the king of Denmark for services rendered in the 
Dano-Swedish war; for two years fought against 
Turkish pirates in the Mediterranean ; i s 
the Dutch fleet in the second war against England, 
and in 1667 struck,terror ir¥o London by raiding — 
and burning the shipping in the Thames; held his 
own against England and France in the war of 1672; 
co-operated with Spain against France; was routed 
ey mortally wounded &f the coast of Sicily (1607- 


675). 

RYAN. LOCH, an arm of the sea penetrating Wigtown- 
shire in a south- easterly direction, 8 m. long and 
from 14 to 8 broad; at its landward end is Stranraer 
(g.v.); forms an excellent anchorage, 
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RYBINSK, a busy commercial] town in Russia, on the 


Volga, 48 m. NW. of Yaroslav ; connected by canal 
wi gat ; industries embrace boat-building, 


brewing, % 
R a@ popular old watering-place on the NE. coast 
of Isle of Wight, 44 m. SW. of Portsmouth: 
rises in pretty wooded terraces from the sea; has a 
fine promenade, park, and pier, and is well known 
for its annual regatta. 
RYDER CUP, a trophy presented by Samuel Ryder 
of America in 1927 for annual competition between 
teams of professional golfers representing Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. 
RYE, an interesting old port in the SE. corner of 
Sussex, situated on rising ground flanked by two 
streams, 63 m. SE. from London; is one of the 
Cinque Ports (g.v.) ; the recession of the sea has left 
it now 2 m. inland; has a fine Norman and Early 


English church. 
RYE HOUSE PLOT, an abortive conspiracy in 1683 

to assassinate Charles II. of England and his brother 
James, Duke of York, planned by Colonel Rumsey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walcot, the ‘* plotter ’’ Ferguson, 
and other reckless adherents of the Whig party. 
The conspirators were to conceal themselves at a 
farmhouse called Rye House, near Hertford, and to 
waylay the royal party returning from Newmarket ; 
the plot miscarried owing to the king leaving New- 
market sooner than was expected; the chief con- 
spirators were executed. 
RYKOFF, ALE IVANOVITCH, Russian politician. 

Born of good peasant stock in Saratov, he studied 
at Kazan University, from where he was expelled 
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for revolutionary propaganda. In the succeeding 
years he was constantly arrested and imprisoned, 
and for a time exiled. After the 1917 revolution 
he was elected to the Central Committee of the 
Bolshevik party, and e chairman of the 
Moscow Soviet. “In 19% he was made chairman of 
the Supreme Economic Council, and in 1924 
succeeded Lenin as President of the Council of 
People’s Commisars, the highest post in Soviet 
Russia (1881- ). 

THOMAS, the learned editor of the 
“* Foedera,” an invaluable collection of historical 
documents dealing with England’s relations with 
foreign powers, born in Northallerton; was a 
Camsridge man and a barrister; turned to litera- 
ture and wrote much both in prose and poetry, but 
to no great purpose; was Historiographer-royal ; 
Macaulay in characteristic fashion calls him “ the 
worst critic thas ever lived”’; but his “ Foedera’”’ 
a = vs monument to his unwearied industry 


RYSBRACH, JOHN MICHAEL, a well-known sculptor 


in the 18th century, born in Antwerp; established 
himself in London and executed busts and statues 
of the most prominent men of his day, including 
the monument to Sir,Isaac Newton in Westminster 
Abbey, statue of Marlborough, busts of Walpoie, 
Bolingbroke, and Pope (1694—1%70). 


RYSWICK, PEACE OF, signed in September, 1697, at 


the village of Ryswick, 2 m. S. of The Hague, by 
England, Holland, Germany, and Spain on the one 
hand and France on the other, terminating the 
sanguinary struggle which had begun in 1688. 
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SAADI. See SADI. 

-SAALE, the name of several German rivers, the most 
important of which rises in the Fichtelgebirge, near 
Zell, in Upper Bavaria; flows northward, a course 
of 226 m., till it joins the Elbe at Barby; has 
numerous towns on its banks, including Jena, Halle, 
and Naumburg, to which last it is navigable,. 

SAAR TERRITORY, an area of land adjatent to 
Lorraine, prior to the Great War part of Prussia 
and her greatest source of coal supply; under the 
Treaty of Versailles it was handed over to the 
administration of a commission ©f the League of 
Nations, with a stipylation that the inhabitants 
should determine their nationality after 15 years 
by the taking of a plebiscite. 

RUCK, a manufacturing town in Rhenish 
Prussia, on the French frontier, where the French 
ST Napoleon III. repulsed the Germans, August 2, 
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SABADELL, a prosperous Spanish town, 14 m. NW. 
s oa manufactures cotton and woollen 

xtiles. 

SABZZANS, a trading people who before the days of 
Solomon and for long after inhabited South Arabia, 
on the shores of the Red Sea, and who worshipped 
the sun and moon with other kindred deities; also 
a religious sect gn the Lower Euphrates, with 
Jewish, Moslem, and Christian rites as well as 
pagan, called Christians of St. John; the term 
Sabzanism, or Sabianism, designates the worship of 
the former. 

SABAOTH, name given in the Bible, and particularly 
in the Epistle of James, to the Divine Being as the 
Lord of all hosts or kinds of creatures. 

SABATHAI, ZEVI, a Jewish impostor, who gave 
himself out to be the Messiah and persuaded a 
number of Jews to forsake all and follow him; the 
sultan of Turkey forced him to confess the im- 
posture, and he turned Mussulman to save his life 
(1626-1676). 

SABBATH, the seventh day of the week, observed by 
the Jews as a day of ‘“‘rest’”’ from all work and 
**holy to the Lord,’’ as His day, specially in com- 
memoration of His rest from the work of creation, 
the observance of which, however, by the Christian 
Church has been transferred to the first of the week 
in commemoration of Christ’s resurrection. 

SABELLIANISM, the doctrine of one Sabellius, who, 
in the third century, denied that there were three 
persons in the Godhead, and maintained that ther@ 
was only one person in three functions, aspects, or 
manifestations; whatever was his precise disputa- 
tion this was the form his doctrine assumed in course 
of time, it being known by his name, and accepted by 
many up to the present day. 

SABIANISM. “See SABZANS. 

SABINE, a river of Texas which, rising in the extreme 
N. of the State, flows SE. and 8., forming for 250 m. 
the boundary between Louisiana and Texas; passes 
through Sabine Lake into the Gulf of Mexico after a 
navigable course of 500 m. 

SABINE, SIR EDWARD, a noted physicist, born in 


Dublin; served in artillery in 1803, maintained his 
connection with i@ till his retirement in 1874 as 
general, but owes his celebrity to his important 


investigations into the nature of terrestrial mag- 
netism ; accompanied a#a scientist Ross and Parry 
in their search for the North-West Passage (1819- 
1820); was President of the Royal Society from 
1861 to 1879 and of the British Association in 1852 
at Belfast (1788-1883). 

SABINES, an ancient Italian people of the Aryan 
stock, near neighbours of Rome, a colony of whom 
ig said to have settled on the Quirinal and con- 
tributed to form the moral part of the Roman 
people. Numa, the second king of the city, was a 
cabine. See ROMULUS. 

SABLE ISLAND, a low, sandy, barren island in the 
Atlantic, 110 m, off the I. coast of Nova Scotia ; 
is extremely dangerous to navigation, and is marked 


] SACRAMENTO 
by three lighthouses; is gradually being washed 


away. 

SABOTS, a species of wooden shoes extensively worn 
by the peasants of ce, um, &c.; each 
shoe is hollowed out of a single block of wood (fir, 
SHiow, neem. and ash); well adapted for marshy 

cts. 

SACCHARIN, a _ synthetic sweetening substance 
obtained from toluene, one of the coal-tar products ; 
used as a substitute for sugar. 

SACCO AND VANZETTI, two Italian-American com- 
munists who were executed in 1927 for a murder 
committed in Massachusetts in 1921. They were 
arrested at a time when there was a stern campaign 
waged against alien revolutionaries, and their case 
became a political question, as it was argued their 
opinions were used against them. Legal delays 
postponed the execution for six years, and when it 
eventually took place there were demonstrations 
and riots in every capital of Europe as well as in 


America. 
SACERDOTALISM, a tendency to attach undue im- 
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portance to the order and the ministry of priests, — 


to the limitation of the operation ofeDivine grace. « 
SACHEVEREL, HENRY, an English Church clergy- 
man, born in Marlborough, who became notorious 
in the reign of Queen Anne for his embittered attack 
(contained in two sermons in 1709) on the Revolution 
Settlement and the Act of Toleration ; public feeling 
was turning in favour of the Tories, and the impolitic 
impeachment of Sacheverel by the Whig Government 
fanned popular feeling to a great height in his 
favour; he was suspended from preaching for three 
years, at the expiry of which time the Tories, then 
in power, received him with ostentatious marks of 
favour; was an Oxford graduate, and a friend of 
Addison, but a man of no great ability (1672- 


1724). 

SACHS, HANS, a noted early German poet, born in 

Nirnberg; the son of a tailor, by trade a shoe- 

; learned ‘‘ the mystery of song’’ from a 
weaver; was a contemporary of Luther, who 
acknowledged his services in the cause of the 
Reformation ; in his seventy-fourth year (1568), on 
examining his stock for publication, found that he 
had written 6048 poetical pieces, among them 208 
tragedies and comedies, while at the same time 
pursuing his trade; wrote ‘‘ Narrenschneiden,” a 
piece in which the doctor cures a bloated and 
lethargic patient by ‘‘ cutting out half-a-dozen fools 
from his interior’’; he sank into oblivion during 
the 17th century, but his memory was revived by 
Goethe in the 18th (1494-1576). 

SACHS, JULIUS VON, a German botanist and pro- 
fessor, born in Breslau; wrote several works on 
botany, and experimented on the physiology of 
plants (1832-1897). 

SACKVILLE, THOMAS, EARL OF DORSET, poet and 
statesman, born in Buckhurst; bred for the kar; 
entered Parliament in 1558; wrote ~ith Thomas 
Norton a tragedy called ‘‘ Gorboduc,”’ and con- 
tributed to a collection of British legends called the 
‘* Mirror of Magistrates ’’ two pieces in noble verse 
(1536-1608). e 

SACRAMENT, a ceremonial observance if the Christian 
Church divinely instituted as either really or sym- 
bolically a means, and in any case a pledge, of grace. 

SACRAMENTARIAN, a High Churchman who attaches 


a special sacred virtue to the sacramente of the ~ 


Church. 

SACRAMENTO, large® river of California, rises in the 
NE. in the Sierra Nevada; follows.a south-westerly 
course, draining the central valley of California; 
falls into San Francisca Bay, on the Pacific coast. 
after a course of 500 miles, of which 250 are navigable. 

SACRAMENTO, capital of California, situated at the 
confluence of the Sacramento and American Rivers, 
90 m. NE. of San Francisco; industries embrace 
flour and planing mills, foundries, and potteries ; 
has an art gallery, court-house, and many fine 
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nething of still higher value, being 
is the the g: 


= ISAAC, BARON SILVESTRE DE, the 

oe candaaat Caaaaetioies born in Paris; by 

-three was a master of classic, Oriental, ana 

modern European languages; was appointed in 

1795 professor of Arabic in the School of Oriental 

Languages, and in 1806 of Persian in the College 

de France, besides which he held various other 

; founded the Asiatic Society in 

1822; Napoleon Bona- 

parte, and entered the Chamber of Peers in 1832 ; 

published “ Biographies of Persian Poets,” a 

standard Arabic grammar, and “ Memoirs of 

Oriental History and Literature”; his writings 
ve a stimulus to Oriental research throughout 
urope (1758-1838). 

A, the name given to a Persian epitome of the 
- Zend-Avesta. 

~~ 7 a sect of the Jews of high priestly origin 

at first came into prominence by their opposition 
to the Pharisees, being the party in power when 
Pharisaism arose in protestation against their 

policy as tending to the secularisation of the Jewish 

4 * faith, or the Prostitution of it to mere secular ends. 
They represented the Tory or Conservative party 
among the Jews, as the Pharisees did the High 
Church party. The antagonism which thus arose 
on political grounds gradually extended to religious 
matters. In regard to religion they were the old 
orthodox party, and acknowledged the obligation 
only of the written law, and refused to accept 
tradition at the hands of the Scribes. They denied 
the immortality of the soul, the separate existence 
of spirits, and this they did on strictly Old Testament 
grounds, but not from any real respect for the 
authority of Scripture, only as in accord with the 
main article of their creed, which attached im- 
portance only to what bears upon this present life, 
their doctrine approximating to secularism. They 
were at bottom a purely political party, and they 
disappeared from Jewish history with the fall of the 
Jewish State, only the Pharisaic party surviving in 
witness of what Judaism is. 

SADE, DONATIEN ALPHONSE FRANCOIS, MAR- 
QUIS DE, French novelist, who, after fighting in 
the Seven Years’ War, was sentenced to death for 
odious crimes. effected his escape, but was caught 
and imprisoned in the Bastille, where he wrote a 
number of licentious romances; died a lunatic; the 
term ‘“‘sadism’’ is derived from his name (1740— 
1814). 

SADI, a celebrated Persian poet, born in Shiraz, of 
noble lineage, but born poor; bred up in the 
Moslem faith; made pilgrimages to Mecca no fewer 
than 15 times; spent years in travel; fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders; was ransomed by a 
merchant of Aleppo, who thought him worth ransom- 
ing at a cost; retired to a hermitage near Shiraz, 
w@ere he died and was buried; his works, both in 
prose and@verse, are numerous, but the most cele- 
brated is the ‘“‘ Gulistan’’ (the rose-gardens), a 
collection of moral tales interlarded with philo- 
sophical reflections and maxims of wisdom, which 
have made his name famous all ove? both the East 
and the WéeSt (1184-1291). 

LER, SIR RALPH, a politician and diplomatist ; 
was employed by Henry VIII. in carrying out the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and conducted 
diplonmMtic negotiations with Scotland; distin- 
guished himself at #ne battle of Pinkie; enjoyed 
the favour of Elizabeth; was"Queen Mary’ s keeper 
in the Castle of Tutbury ; was the bearer of the 
news of Queen Mary’s >a to King James 
(1507-1587). 

SADOLETO, JACOPO, enattend, born in Modena; 
acted as secretary ‘under Leo X., Clement VII., 
and Paul IIl., the last of whom created him a 
eardinal in 1536 ; was a faithful Churchman and an 
accomplished scholar (1477-1547). 
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| | SADE — toe Mpalestine. 
occupied Jews 


h, when He 
om there ; 

spreads in :@hion round the foot of a 
hill 2700 ft. high ; is a seat of Hebrew learning. 


SAFEGUARDIN G, the policy of imposing an pont 
duty on articles manufactured in countries 
ee on een Be Sele eeckenrr 
the cost of production is lower than here, and with 

which our manufacturers are unable to compete. 
The Safeguarding of Industries Act was passed in 
1915, and under it any industry can apply for 
protegtion and state its case before a standing 
committee of the Board of Trade. In 1915 the 
McKenna duties safeguarded the motor industry 
and musical instruments. 

SAFETY LAMP, e of a variety of lamps for safety 
in coal-mines against “fire-damp,” a highly 
explosive mixture of natural gas apt to accumulate 
in them; the best-known being the “‘ Davy Lamp,” 
invented by Sir Humphry Davy, and the “‘ Geordie,” 
invented by George Stephenson, both of which, 
however, have been superseded by the Gray, Muesler, 
Marsant, and other lamps; all are constructed on 
the principle discoveréd by Davy and Stephenson, 
that a flame enveloped in wire’ gauze of a certain 
fineness does not ignite ‘‘ fire-damp,”’ owing to the 
wire being a good conductor of heat. 

SAFFI, or Asfi, a decayed seaport of Morocco, on the 
Mediterranean coast, 120 m. NW. of the city of 
Morocco; has ruins of a castle of the Sultans and 
of the old Portuguese fortifications; has still a fair 
export trade in beans, wool, ol#ve-oil, almonds, and 


gum. 

SAGAR, a low island at the mouth of the Husgli, a 
sacred spot and a place of pilgrimage to the Hindus; 
mostly jungle; sparsely peopled. 

SAGAS, a collection of epics in prose embodying the 
myths and legends of the ancient Scandinavians, 
originally transmitted from mouth to mouth, and 

assuming a literary form about the 12th century. 

SAGASTA, PRAXEDES MATEO, Spanish statesman 
of liberal sympathies ; took part in the insurrections 
of 1856 and 1866, and was for some time a fugitive 
in France; entered General Prim’s Cabinet, sup- 
ported the elected King Amadeus, and after his 
abdication led the Liberal party; twice Prime 
Minister (1827-1903). 

SAGHALIEN, a long narrow island belonging to 
Russia, situated close to the E. coast of Siberia, 
from which it is separated by the so-called Gulf of 
Tartary ; stretches N. from the island of Yezo, a 

* distance of 670 m.; is mountainous and forest-clad 
in the interior; has excellent coast fisheries, but 
a cold, damp climate prevents successful agriculture ; 
rich coal-mines exist, and are wrought by thousands 
of convicts. Ceded by Japan to Russia in 1875. 

SAGITTARIUS, the ninth sign of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters on November 20. 

SAGUENAY, a large and picturesque river of Canada; 
carries off the surplus waters of Lgke St. John, 
replenished by a number of large streams, and, 
issuing a full-bodied stream, flows SE. through 
magnificent forest and mountain scenery till it falls 
into the St. Lawrence, 115 m. below Quebec, after 
a course of 100 m.; is remarkable for its depth, 
and is navigable by large ships. 

SAGUNTO, a town of ancient Spain, was situated 
where now stands the town 9g Murviedro, 18 m. 
NE. of Valencia ; famous in hisfOry for its memorable 
siege by Hannibal in 219 B.c., which led to the 
Second Punic War. 

SAHARA, the largest des@rt region in the world, 
stretches FE. and W. across Northern Africa, from 
the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile, a distance 
of 3000 m.; on the N. is limited by the slopes of 
the Atlas Mountains, and on the S. by the valleys 
of the Senegal and Niger Rivers. The surface is 
diversified by long sweeps of undulating sand- 
dunes, elevated plateaux, hill and mountain ranges 
(8000 ft. highest), furrowed by dried-up water- 
courses and dotted with fertile oases, which yield 
date-palms, oranges, lemons, figs, &c. The m@t 
sterile tract is in the W., stretching in a semi- 
circle between Cape Blanco and Fezzan. Rain 


are (0 below an 
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products; the giraffe, wild ass, lion, ostrich, and 
panaee are found there; it is chiefly inhabited by 
nomadic and often warlike Moors, Arabs, Berbers, 
and various negro races. The greater part is within 
the sphere of French influence. 

UR, a town in the North-West Provinces 
of India, 125 m. N. of Delhi, in a district formerly 
malarial, but now drained and healthy; se 
population principally Mohammedans, who ha 
built in it a handsome mosque. 

SAHIB (i.e. master), used in India when addressing a 
European gentleman, and corresponding to “ Sir”; 
Memsahib is the form of address to a lady. 

SAIGON, capital of French Cochin-China, on the river 
Saigon, one of the delta streams of the Mekhong, 
60 m. from the China Sea; is handsomely laid out 
with boulevards ; has a fine palace, arsenal, botanical 
and zoological gardens; Cholon, 4 m. SW., forms a 
busy trading suburb, exporting rice, cotton, salt, 
hides, &c. 

SAINT, a name applied to & holy or sacred person, 
especially one c&hnonised; in the plural it is the 
name assumed by the Mormons. 

ST. ALBANS, an old historic city of Hertfordshire, 
on an eminence by the Ver, a small stream, which 
separates it from the site of the ancient Verulamium ; 
has a splendid ancient abbey church, founded in 
1077 ; industries include brewing and straw-plaiting ; 
was the scene of tevo famous battles (1455 and 1461) 
during the Wars of the Roses. A bishopric since 


1877. 

ST. ALOYSIUS, an Italian marquis, Luigi Gonzaga, 
who renounced his title, became a Jesuit, devoted 
himself to the care of the plague-stricken in Rome; 
died of it, and was canonised (1568-1591). 

ST. ANDREWS, a famous city of Fife, occupies a 
bold site on St. Andrews Bay, 42 m. NE. of Edin- 
burgh; for long the ecclesiastical metropolis of 

_ Scotland and associated with many stirring events 
in Scottish history; its many interesting ruins 
include a 12th-century priory, a cathedral, and a 
castle or bishop’s palace built in the 13th century ; 
has a university (St. Salvator’s, 1450, and St. 
Leonard’s, 1537), the first founded in Scotland, and 
is still an important educational centre, having 
several excellent schools (Madras College the chief) ; 
since the Reformation its trade has gradually 
dwindled away, and it depends a good deal on its 
large influx of summer visitors, attracted by thé 
splendid golf links and excellent sea-bathing. 

SAINT ARNAUD, JACQUES LEROY KEE, a note 
French marshal, born in Bordeaux; was already 
distinguished soldier when he entered actively into 
the plans of Louis Napoleon to overthrow the 
Republic; assisted “at the coup d'état, and was 
created a marshal in reward; commanded the 
French forgs at the outbreak of the Crimean W ar, 
and took part in the battle of the Alma, but died a 
few days later (1801-1854). 

ST. ASAPH, a pretty little city in Flintshire, 6 m. SK. 
of Rhyl; its cathedral, the smallest in the kingdom, 

be rebuilt after 1284, mainly in the Decorated 
sty 

ST. BEES, a village on the Cumberland coast, 4 m. 8S. 
of Whitehaven; ,Jhas a Church of England Theo- 
logical College, foffnded in 1816 by Dr. Law, bishop 
of Chester, designed for students of limited means ; 
a ruined priory chur of Henry l.’s time was 
renovated for the accommodation of the college. 

ST. BERNARD, the name of two mountain passes in 
the Alps: (1) Great St. Bernard, in the Pennine 
Alps, leading from Martigny to Aosta, is 8120 ft. 
high, near the top of which stands a famous hospice, 
founded in 962 and kept by Augustinian monks, 
who, with the aid of dogs called of St. Bernard, 
have done noble service in acting as guides 
and rescuing perishing travellers from the snow ; 

(2) Little St. Bernarg, in the Graian Alps, crosses the 

“mountains which separate the valleys of Aosta and 
Tarantaise in Savoy. Hannibal is supposed to have 
crossed the Alps by this pass. 


CLAIR, a lean of North America, flowing 

broad navigable stream from Lake Huron i 

Lake St. Clair, which in turn pours its surplus w ris 

by means of the Detroit River int into Lake Erie, 

CLOUD, a town in the dep. of Seine-et-Oise, 

France ; occupies an elevated site near the Seir wes 

10 m. W. of Paris; the fine chateau, built | ; 
Louis XIV.’s brother, the Duke of Orleans, was for 
long the favourite residence of the Emper 
Napoleon, since destroyed; a part of the park is 
occupied by the Sévres porcelain factory. 

a French village, 2 m. W. of Versailles 
where Touts XIV., at the request of Madame de 
Maintenon, founded an institution for the education 
of girls of noble birth but poor, which was suppressed 
at the time of the Revolution, and afterwards 
converted into a military school by Napoleon. 

- LAURENT GOUVION, UIS DE, 
marshal of France, born in Toul; joined the army 
in 1792, and in six years had risen to the commanc 
of the French at Rome; fought with distinction in 
the German and Italian campaigns, and in the 
Peninsular War; won his marshal’s baton during 
the Russian campaign of 1812; was captured at 
the capitulation of Dresden in 1813, much to the 
regret of Napoleon; created a “peer after the 
Restoration, and was for some time Minister of 
War; wrote some historical works (1764-1830). 

ST. DAVIDS, an interesting old cathedral town in 
Pembrokeshire, on the streamlet Alan, and note 
2 m. from St. Bride’s Bay; its cathedral, rebuilt 
after 1180 in the Transition Norman style, was at 
one time a famous resort of pilgrims, On the other > 
_ of the Alan stand the ruins of Bishop Gower’s 
palace. 

ST. DENIS, a town of France, on a canal of the same 
name, 4 m. N. of Paris, noted for its old abbey 
church, which from the 7th century became the 
burying-place of the French monarchs. During 
the Revolution in 1793 the tombs were ruthlessly 
desecrated ; there is also a school for the daughters 
of officers of the Legion of Honour, founded by 
Napoleon ; manufactures chemicals, printed calicoes, 
machinery, and soap, and has a considerable trade 
in corn, wool, and wine. 

ST. DENYS, or DENIS, the patron saint of France; 
known as the Apostle of the Gauls; festival day, 
October 9; d. 272. 

ST. DUNSTAN’S, a hostel in Regent’s Park, London, 
for training blinded ex-soldiers, founded by Sir C. A. 
Pearson in 1915. 

ST. ELIAS, MOUNT, an isolated, inaccessible volcanic 
mountain in the extreme NW. of Canada, close to 
the frontier of Alaska, 18,010 ft. high. 

ST. ELMO’S FIRE. See ELMO’S FIRE, ST. 

ST. ETIENNE, a busy industrial town of France, 
capital of department of Loire, on the Furens, 
36m. SW. of Lyons; has been called the “‘ Birming- 
ham of France’’; is in the centre of a rich coal 
district, and produces every kind of hardware ;, the 
manufacture of ribbons is also an importgnt industry ; 
there is a school of mines. 

SAINT-EVREMOND, CHARLES MARGUETEL DE 
SAINT-DENIS, SEIGNEUR DE, a celebrated French 
wit and aut&or; won distinction as a soldier, and 
rose to be a field-marshal; his t&rm for satiric 
writing got him into trouble, and in 1661 he fled to 
England, where the rest of his life was spent; wrote 
charming letters to his friend Ninon de 1]’Enclos; 
enjoyed the favour of Charles II., 
satires, essays, comedies, ve which are distin- 
guished by their @olished style and genial irony; 
was buried in Westminster (1613-1708). 

ST. GALL, a NE. canton of Switzerland, on the 

Austrian frontier; itsasplendid lake and mountain 

scenery and mineral springs render many of its 

towns popular holiday resorts; the embroidery of 
cottons and other textiles is an important industry. 

St. Gall, the capital, is situated on the Steinach, 

53 m. KE. of Zurich; is a town of great antiquity, 
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_ AUGUSTUS, American sculptor, 
making his home in New York, 
produced the oar of Diana (Madison Square) 
Lincoln (Chicago), and the memorial to R. L. 
enson in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh 


(1848-1907). 

TELE a precipitous, cliff-bound island lying 
well out in the Atlantic, 1200 m. off the W. coast 
of Africa: belongs to Britain; celebrated as 
Napoleon Bonaparte’ s place of imprisonment from 
1815 till his death in 1821, and as a prison for Boers 
captured in the South African War of 1902. James- 
town, the capital, is a second-class coaling station 
for the navy, and is fortified. 

HELENS, a thriving manufacturing town of 
Lancashire, on Sankey Brook, a feeder of the Mersey, 
21 m. W. by S. of Manchester; is the chief centre 
of the manufacture of crown plate and sheet glass. 
ST. HELIER, capital of Jersey Island, on St. Aubin 
Bay, on the S. side; is well fortified by Fort Regent 
and Elizabeth Castle, on a rocky islet near es shore ; 
has a college and public library; fishing and ship- 
building are important industries. 

ST. IVES, (1) a town in Cornwall, 8 m. N. of Penzance, 
_ the inhabitargs of which are chiefly engaged in 
the pilchard fisheries. (2) A town in Huntingdon- 
shire, on the Ouse, 5 m. E. of Huntingdon, where 
Cromwell lived and Theodore Watts-Dunton, the 
eritic, was born. 
AMES’S PALACE, an old, brick-built palace in 
Pall Mall, London, originally a hospital, converted 
into a manor by Henry VIII., and became eventually 
: a sage residence. It gives name to the British 


court. 
ST. JOHN, a river of N. America, rises in the highlands 
; of North Maine and crosses the continent in an 
easterly direction, to fall into the Bay of Fundy 
after a course of 450 m., of which 225 m. are in New 
Brunswick ; is navigable from the port of St. John 
for steamers as far as Fredericton. 

ST. JOHN, embracing the adjacent town of Portland, 
chief commercial city of New Brunswick, on the 
estuary of St. John River, 277 m. NW. of Halifax ; 
has an excellent harbour; shipbuilding, fishing, and 
timber exporting are the chief industries; has 
a great variety of prosperous manufactures, such as 
machine and iron works, cotton and woollen 
factories ; does a good trade with the West Indies. 

ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, ORDER OF, derived 
from the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem and 
Acre, and afterwards of Rhodes and Malta. The 
distinctions, which are announced in the London 
Gazette, are only recognised within the Order and 
confer no rank or title. 

ST. JOHN’S, capital of Newfoundland, situated on a 
splendid harbour on the peninsula of Avalon, in the 
E. of the island; is the nearest port of America to 
the continent of Europe; has oil and tan works, 
and is an important fisheries centre. 

ST. JOHN’S AMBULANCE, an offshoot of the Hospital 

St. Jo of Jerusalem, with headquarters at 
Clerkenwe it gives instruction in first aid and 
nursing and ‘aunada diplomas. 

ST. JOSEPH, a city of Missouri, on the Missouri River 
(here spanned by a fine bridge), @10 m. above 
Kansas Cita is an important railway centre; as 
capital of Buchanan County it possesses a number 
of State buildings and Roman Catholic colleges; 
does a large trade in pork-packing and iron goods. 

SAINT-JYST, LOUIS FLORELLE DE, a prominent 
French Revolutionist, born in Décize, near Nevers ; 
as a youth got into’ disgraceg with his family and 
fled to Paris, where, being bitten already by the 
ideas of Rousseau, he flung himself heart and soul 
into the revolutionary n0vement, became the 
faithful henchman of Rob®spierre, one of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and President of the Con- 
vention, and finally followed his master to the 
guillotine, having in his zeal previously declared 
“for Revolutionists there is no rest but in the 
tomb ” (1767-1794). 
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one dates from 1623. In 1627 the ells 
and French divided the island between them ; in 
1689 the French drove out the English; in 1690 
an English expedition drove cut the Fre French ; 3 
1697 the French returned to their half under the 
Treaty of Ryswick, and in 1702 they were again 
driven out of the island by the British. It produces 
sugar, mo. » and rum ; capital is Basse-terre. 

ST. LAWRENCE, one of the great rivers of North 
Ameria; issues in a noble stream from Lake 
Ontario, "and flowing due NE. discharges into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, forming a broad estuary; is 
750 m. send and from 1 to 4 m. broad; the scenery 
in parts is ead, Pima notably in the expansion 
known as the e of the Thousand Isles; is 
navigable for large steamers @s far as Montreal; the 
Ottawa is its chief tributary; in winter navigation 
is suspended on account of the ice. 

ST. LO, a town in Normandy, on a rocky eminence 
60 m. SE. of Cherbourg; has textile manufactures; 
was the birthplace of Leverrier. 

ST. LOUIS, (1) One of the great commercial cities of 
the United States, capital of Missouri State ; 
situated on the Mississippi (here spanned by two 
fine bridges), 21 m. below its confluence with the 
Missouri; is a handsomely built city, and equipped 
with every modern convenience, entirely lit by 
electric light; has spacious parks, two universities, 
and public libraries; is a centre for 18 railroads, 
which with the great river-wa¥ enable it to carry 
on a vast trade in grain, cotton, wool, furs, live 
stock, &c.; its tobacco manufacture is the greatest 
in the world. (2) Also capital of the French colony 
of Senegal, in West Africa. 

ST. LUCIA, a rocky, forest-clad island in the West 
Indies, the largest of the Windward group; exports 
sugar, cocoa, logwood, and spices; capital is 
Castries. 

ST. MALO, a strongly fortified seaport of France, on 
the Brittany coast (department of Ille-et-Vilaine), 
at the mouth of the Rance; the old town is built 
over the Rocher d’Auron, an islet connected with 
the mainland by a causeway 215 yards long; there 
is a good harbour, and a considerable amount of 
shipping is done; potatoes, dairy-produce, and 
some cereals are exported. It was the birthplace 
of several distinguished French authors and sailors. 

ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE, THE MOST 

» DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF, instituted 1818; 
Grand aes H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
ribbon, saxon blue with crimson centre; motto, 

e- auapicn meliorisxevi’’; G.C.M.G., Knight Grand 
sto K C.M.G. Knight Commander ; C.M.G. Com- 
panion 

MICHAEL’S, the largest and most fertile of the 
Azores, 40 m. long by from 5 m. to 10 m. in breadth ; 
is of voleanic origin; yields on oranges, and 
other fruits 

ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, an islet, forming a pre- 
cipitous granite mass, in Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, 
connected with the mainland at Marazion by a low 
causeway passable only at low tides; a fine old 
castle, the seat of Lord St. Levan, crowns its rocky 
height, and a small fishing village lies sheltered on 
the northern side. 

ST. MICHEL, MONT, a remarka¥e islet in St. Michel 
Bay, SW. corner of Normandy, 18 m. W. of 
Avranches; is formed of a single cone of granite, 
242 ft. high, crowned ly a historic Benedictine 


monastery ; on the lower slopes is built a little 
fortified town; a causeway 1 m. long joins it to the 
mainland. 


ST. NAZAIRE, a flourishing seaport of France, on the 
Loire, 40 m. W. of Nantes, where large sums have 
been expended in improving its spacious docks to 
accommodate an increasing shipping-trade; its 
exports, brandy, coal, and wheat, are mainly from 
Nantes and the interior. 

ST. NEOTS, an old market-town of Huntingdonshire, 
on the Ouse, 8 m- SW. of Huntingdon; has 
interesting old parish church, a corn exchange, iron 
and paper works, and breweries. 
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Se a See NICHOLAS, ST. 


fortified town of France, on the Aa, 

ier m. aE, of Calais; has a fine old Gothic cathedral, 
Benedictine abbey church, a Catholic 

cola. and arsenal; manufactures embrace light 
textiles, tobacco pipes, nd oap 


soap. 
ST. PATRICK, THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER 


OF, instituted 1788; ribbon, sky-blue; motto, 
** Quis separabit ?’’; K.P., Knight of St. Patrick. 


ST. PAUL, capital of Minnesota State, finely situated 


on the Mississippi, a little below the mouth of the 
Minnesota River; in 1849 a village of 500 in- 
habitants; is now a beautiful and spacious city, 
equipped with colleges, libraries, government build- 
ings, and electric street-railways; is a céentre for 
10 railways, and carries on a large trade in dis- 
tributing groceries and dry goods throughout the 
State; manufactures boots, furs, and clothing. 


ST. PAUL’S, London’s cathedrale A Saxon church 


stood on the site till destroyed by fire in 1086, and a 
Norman cathedral suosequently erected was lost in 
the Great Fire of 1666. The present building was 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, started in 1675 
and finished in 1710. Classic in design, it cost 
nearly £1,000,000, and is noted for its massive 
dome. Anxiety has been felt from time to time for 
the safety of the dome, and extensive repair work 
has been carried 


ut. 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, at West Kensington, London, a 


famous public school founded in 1509 by John Colet 
(g.v.), dean of St. Paul’s, for children of “ every 
nation, country, and class,” originally stood in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, but was burned out by the 
Great Fire of 1666; subsequently rebuilt, the school 
moved to its pres®nt building at Kensington in 1884, 
and numbers about 600 pupils: there is on the same 
foundation a girls’ school with about 400 pupils. 


ST. PETERSBURG, former name for the city now called 


Leningrad. The name was changed to Petrograd 
in 1914, and after 1924 to its present style. See 
LENINGRAD 


ST. PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI BERNARDIN DE, 


French novelist, born in Havre; an engineer by 
profession, was a disciple of Rousseau both senti- 


_ mentally and speculatively ; several years a govern- 


ST. QUENTIN 


ment official in Mauritius; his chief work, ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’’ shows, as in his other writings, a 
remarkable faculty of word-painting (1737-1814). 

» & manufacturing town of France, on 
the Somme, 95 m. NE. of Paris; manufactures all 
kinds of cotton and woollen goods, machinery, and 
paper; has a fine old Gothic church and town hall ; 
here the French were routed by Spaniards in 1557, 
= ora. Germans in 1871,and Germans by the Allieg 
n 191 


ST. REAL, ABBE DB, historian, born in Chambéry, 


where he settled in 1679, and where he died; wa) 
historiographer to the Duke of Savoy, and wrote 
the ‘‘ History of the Conspiracy of Spain against 
Venice,” a masterpiece of its kind and modelled on 
Sallust (1639-1692). 


SAINT-SAENS, CHARLES CAMILLE, a French 


musician, Worn in Paris; for 19 years organist of 
the Madeleine; composer of a number of operas 
(e.g. “‘ Henri VIII.’’) indifferently successful, and 
of much orchestral and chamber music of a masterly 
kind ; held to be one of the greatest of contemporary 
pianists and organists; also noted for his musical 
critiques (1835-1921). 


ST. SIMON, CLAUDE HENRI, COMTE DE, founder 


of French Socialisfn, and of a sect called after him 
St. Simonians, born in Paris, of an old noble family ; 
grand-nephew of the succeeding, but renounced his 
title and devoted his lif and all his means of living 
to the promotion of his Socialist scheme, reducing 
himself in the end to utter penury; he made few 
disciples, though some of them were men of dis- 
tinction ; his scheme was a reconstruction of society 
by the abolition of the hereditary principle, and the 
vesting of the tnstruments of production in the 
State and the administration of these for the welfare 
of all its members (1760-1825). 


ST. SIMON, LOUIS DE ROUVROY, DUC DBE, French 


% ‘ourtier and diplomatistrin the reign of Louis XIV. 
left ‘‘ Memoirs” in record of the times in which he 
lived, depicting with remarkable sagacity the 


manners of the Court 
courtiers (1675-1755). 

ST. SIMONIANS. See ST. SIMON, COMTE DE. 

ST. TAMMANY, an American-I chief, popularly 
canonised as a saint, and adopted as the tutelary 
genius by a section of the democratic pene in Lk 
States: his motto was ‘‘ Unite in peace for happi- 

~ ness; in war for defence.”’ 

ST. THOMAS, (1) an unhealthy volcanic island in the 
Gulf of Guinea, belonging to Portugal; produces 
coffee, cocoa, and some spices; chief’ town, Bt. 
Thomas, a port on the NE. (2) One of the V 
Islands, 37 m. E. of Porto Rico; belongs to Den- 
mark; since the abolition of slavery its prosperous 
sugar trade has entirely departed; capital, St 
Thomas, is now a coaling-station for steamers. 

ST. THOMAS’S, a handsome hospital on the 8. side 
of the Thames, opposite Westminster Abbey, founded 
in 1553, the present building, by Currey, dating ' 
from 1871. 

SAINT-VICTOR, PAUL DE, an ornate French writer, 
born in Paris; from 1851 was engaged in dramatic 
and other criticism, and established his reputation 
as a stylist of unusual brilliance. ‘‘ When I read 
Saint-Victor I put on blue spectacles,” said Lamar- 
tine; author of several works on historical and 
esthetic subjects (e.g. ‘‘ Anciens et Modernes,” 
** Hommes et Dieux ’’); was for a number of years 
General Inspector of Fine Arts (1827-1881). 

ST. VINCENT, one of the Windward Islands, in i 
West Indies, 105 m. W. of Barb does, belongs 
Britain ; a coaling and cable statio mnountalngal 
and voleanic ; ; warm, but healthy climate ; exports 
sugar, rum, and spices; chief town is Kingston, a 
port on the SW. coast. 

cs CENT, CAPE, a lofty and rugged headland in 
the extreme SW. of Portugal, off which have been 
fought several naval battles, the most memorable 
being the great victory on February 14, 1797, when 
Jervis and Nelson annihilated the Franco-Spanish 


fleet. 

ST. VINCENT, JOHN JERVIS, EARL, a noted English 
admiral, born in Staffordshire; ran away to sea 
when a boy, and by conspicuous gallantry at Quebec 
in 1759, and otherwise, rose rapidly in the service; 
commanded the naval attack upon the French West 
Indies (1793), and four years later, as admiral of the 
Mediterranean fleet, shared with Nelson the honours 
of a brilliant victory over the combined fleets of 
France and Spain off Cape St. Vincent; was created 
an earl in reward ; during 1801-1804 was a successful 
First Lord of the Admiralty (1735-1823). 

SAINTE-BEUVE, CHARLES AUGUSTIN, the greatest 
of French literary critics, born in Boulogne-sur- 
Mer; adopted medicine as a profession in deference 
to the wishes of his widowed mother, and for some 
years studied at Paris, but even as a student had 
begun his career as a literary critic by contributions 
to the Globe newspaper ; in 1827 became acquainted 
with Vietor Hugo, whose commanding infiuence 
drew him into the Romantic movement, and deter- 
mined for him a literary career; a critical work on 
French poetry in the 16th century (1828), two 
volumes of mediocre poetry (1829-1880), and a 
psychological novel, ‘‘ Volupté’’ (1884), the fruit 
of spiritual and mental unrest, preceded his lectures 
at Lausanne on Port-Royal (1887), which, after- 
wards elaborated and published, contain some of 
his finest writings; an appointment in the Mazarin 
Library, Paris (1840), brought him a modest com- 
petence, ang allowed him during the next 8 years 
to éontribute without strain or stresg, to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes; was elected in 1845 to the 
Academy; three years later lectured for a session 
at Liége University; during 1849-1869 he con- 
tributed a weekly literary article to the .Constitu- 
tionnel; these form his famous  Causeries dw 
Lundi”’®’ and “ Nouveaux * Lundis,” which, for 

variety of human interest, critical insight, and 

breadth of sympathy, remain unsurpassed: was 
appointed professor of Latin in the Collége de France 
(1854), but his unpoPularity with the students, 
owing to his support of Napoleon ITI., led to his 
resignation: as a senator in 1865 his popularity 
revived by his eloquent advocacy of freedom of 
thought, and on his decease some 10,000 people 
attended his funeral (1804-1869), 
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7 critic, born in Southampton ; eauctan at 
work for a number of years at Manchester, Guernsey, 
d ; in 1876 settled in London, and made a 
for vigorous and scholarly criticism, 
to French literature ; 


burgh University, 1895; is the author of a “ Short 
History of French Literature, ” a “Short History of 


SALAAM 


English Literature,” besides several volumes of 
essays (1845- he 


SAIS, a city of ancient Egypt, on the delta, on the 


right bank of the W. branch of the Nile; gave 
name to two Egyptian dynasties founded by natives 


of it, was a religious centre, and eventually for a 


time capital, its temple being said to contain a veiled 
statue which hecame a subject of legend. 

AS, in the Hindu religion the worshippers of Siva, 
one of the two great sections of the Hindus, the 
worshippers of Vishnu being the other. 

a beer of alcoholic quality made in Japan from 
rice by fermentation. It is drunk hot at meals, and 
is in a small way intoxicating. 

NTALA, in Hindu mythology a_ benignant 
female character, made the subject of a famous 
drama of K4lidasa (q.v.), translated in 1789 by Sir 
William Jones. 


SAKYAMUNI (i.e. the solitary of the Sakyas), the 


name given to Buddha, one of the tribe of the 
in Northern India. 


SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, a well-known journalist, 


born in London, of Italian and English parentage ; 
had some training in art before he began writing 
for Dickens’ Household Words, &c.; lived a busy, 
rambling life; founded and edited Temple Bar; 
acted as war-correspondent for the Daily Telegraph, 
and later contributed constantly to that paper; 
author of several popular novels, ‘ Captain 
Dangerous ” and “ Quite Alone’”’ among them, and 
books of travel, ‘‘ A Trip to Barbary.”’ and ‘* America 
Revisited ”’ (1828-1895). 

, an Oriental term of salutation meaning 
** Peace,” especially used by Mohammedans. 


SALADIN, sultan of Egypt and Syria, the hero of the 


third crusade on the Saracen side; a man of noble 
and chivalrous character; served first as a soldier 
under Nureddin; rose to be vizier of Egypt, and 
ultimately sovereign in 1174; distinguished himself 
by the capture of Damascus and Aleppo, and 
entering the Holy Land defeated the Christians at 
- seeyreny thereafter taking Jerusalem and laying 

e to Tyre; found in Richard Coeur de Lion a 
hens rthy of his steel, concluded a truce in 
1192, 9. and “tied the year after (1137-1193). 


SALAMANCA, an interesting old city of Spain, capital 


of a province of the same name; occupies a hilly 
site on the Tormes, here spanned, by a Roman 
bridge, 110gnm. NW. of Madrid; long famous for its 
university, which in its heyday (16th century) 
numbered 8000 students ; holds within its surround- 
ing walls many fine old cathedrals, colleges, and other 
buildings: its industries are greatly fallen off, and 
consist mainly * cloth, linen, leather, and pottery 
manufacturing ; n Bais neizyg ybourhood Wellington 
won a great tietory over the French on July 22, 
1812. 

LAMANDER, an element jl spirit conceived in the 
Middle Ages as a lizard tfat lived in the fire as its 
proper element. 


SALAMIS, a mountainous island of Greece, on the 


NW. coast of Attica, the strait between which and 
the mainland was the scene of a naval victory over 


SALFORD, a suburb of Manchester, 
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SALE, 


land; was created a duke in 1846 


GEORGE, Orientalist, born in Kent, and bred 

for the bar, contributed to "the “ Universal History 

and she “ General Dictionary,”’ ,but is best 1 AO, 

as the translator of the ‘‘ Koran,” with a preliminary 

Sveriation and notes; he left a body of MSS. 
hind him (1697-1736). 


SALE. SIR ROBERT HENRY, British general; saw 


a great deal of fighting; was distinguished in the 
Burmese War of 1824-1825 and in the war against 
Afghanistan in 1834, in both of which he was 
wounded, and afterwards in the latter country 
during 1841-1842; he was killed at the battle of 
Mudki fighting against the Sikhs (1782-1845). 


SALEM, (1) a city and seaport of the United States, 


founded in 1626 on & peninsula in Massachusetts 
Bay, 15 m. NE. of Boston; famous for its witch- 
craft trials in 1692 and as the birthplace of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; its foreign trade has fallen away, but 
a good coasting trade is done in ice and coal; manu- 
factures include cottons, jutes, and shoes. (2) 
Capital of Oregon, on the Willamette River, 720 m. 
N. of San Francisco. 


SALERNO, a city of South Italy, @m a gulf of the name, 


33 m. SE. of Naples; has some fine Gothic buildings, 
notably the cathedral of St. Matthew; had a 
European fame in the MiddJe Ages for its medical 
school and university, closed in 1817; cotton- 
spinning is the chief industry ; in the neighbourhood 
are the ruins of Pestum and an old Norman castle. 


SALETTE, LA, a French village amid Alpine scenery, 


28 m. SE. of Grenoble; has become a place of 
pilgrimage since the alleged appearance of the 
a to two peasant children on September 19, 


1846 
with cotton 
factories and ironworks. 


SALIC LAW, a law which obtained among the Salian 


Franks, as also in certain German States, and which 
excluded femaleg from succession to the throne. 


SALICYLIC ACID, produced in commercial quantities 


from carbolic acid ; ; is a white, crystalline powder, 
soluble in water, odourless, of a sweetish acid taste ; 
largely used as an external antiseptic, and internally 
in the form of salicylate of sodium as a febrifuge 
and cure“or acute rheumatism. Salol, betol, and 
— used in medicine are compounds of salicylic 
aci 


SALISBURY, a cathedral city, county town of Wilt- 


shire, 84 m. WSW. of London; the cathedral, 
founded in 1225, and frequently added to and 
restored, is one of the finest specigens of Early 
English architecture ; has a number of other interest- 
ing old buildings—churches, almshouses, inns, and 
an endowed school; agriculture is the staple 
industry ; also called New Sarum, a mile to the N. 
being the half-obliterated site of Old Sarum, with 
many interesting historical associations ; round the 
neighbourhood sweeps the wide, undulating, pastoral 
Salisbury Plain, with its Dru‘gical circle of Stone- 
henge (q.¥.). 


SALISBURY, ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT GAS- 


COYNE CECIL, MARQUI§ OF, statesman, educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford; as Lord Cecil 
represented Stamford in Parliament in 1853; was, 
as Lord Cranborne, Secretary for India in 1866 under 
Lord Derby; entered the House of Lords as Lord 
Salisbury in 1867, and distinguished himself as 
foremost in debate; became Secretary for India 
under Disraeli in 1874, and Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in 1881, in which latter year he, on the death 
of Beaconsfield, became leader of the Conservative 
party ; after this he was three times raised to the 
Premiership, the last time on Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement in 1890, by coalition with the Liberal 
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contributor to the Wanseany 


Review, and be 
mn scientifi le purmnita, chemistry 
particular (1830-1903). © 
SALLEE, a Moroccan seaport which from the 16th 


century peas was notorious for the pirates who 
made it their headquarters. 

SALLUST, Roman historian, born in Amiternum, in 
the territory of the Sabines, and attained the questor- 
ship and the tribunate, though a plebeian; for a 

demeanour was expelled the Senate; joined 
Ceesar’s party in the Civil War, and became governor 
of Numidia; enriched himself by extortigns and 
returned to Rome a rich man, after which he gave 
himself to literature; wrote the ‘‘ Catiline Con- 
spiracy,” and the ‘‘ War with Jugurtha,” among 
other works, in a terse and coe style, and was 
the precursor of Livy and Tacittis; as a writer he 
affects the moralist, though his life was far from 
being blameless (86-35 B.0.). 

S, CLAUDIUS, the literary Latinised name 
of Claude de Saumaise, eminent French scholar, 
learned in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Arabic, and other 
languages; succeeded Scaliger at Leyden, and 
associated with Casaubot, Grotius, and other 
scholars; embmiced Protestantism; wrvte a 
number of learned works, but his ‘‘ Defence of 
Charles I.’’ proved a failure, and provoked from 
Milton a crushing reply; died a disappointed man, 
though he refused to sell his literary talent for 
“po when Richelieu tried hard to bribe him (1588- 


58). 

SALMON, GEORGE, mathematician and divine, born 
in Dublin, and there in 1839 graduated with mathe- 
matical honours at Trinity College; became a 
Fellow, entered the Church, and in 1866 was 
elected regius professor of Divinity, becoming provost 
of the college in 1888; carried on with eminent 
success his dual studies, mathematics and theology, 
and published some notable works in both sciences, 
e.g. in theology, ‘‘ Non-Miraculous Christianity,” 
“Gnosticism and Agnosticism,’’ a scholarly and 
popular ‘‘ Introduction to the New Testament,”’ 

“and in mathematics ‘‘ Analytic Geometry,’’ ‘‘ The 
Higher Plane Curves ”’ (1819-1904). 

SALOMON, JOHANN PETER, a violinist and com- 
poser, born in Bonn; was in his youth attached to 
the court of Prince Henry of Prussia, at which time 
he wrote some operas; came to London, and is 
remembered for the great stimulus he gave to 
musical culture, and especially the study of Haydn 
in England by his Philharmonic Concerts (1790) 
and production of that master’s symphonies; com# 
posed songs, glees, violin pieces, &c.; buried in 
Westminster Abbey (1745-1815). e 

SALONICA, or SALONIKI, the Thessalonica of th® 
Scriptures, once in Turkey, but ceded to Greece after 
the Great War; occupies a rocky site at the head 
of the Gulf of Salona, 370 m. SW. of Constanti- 
nople; is surrounded by walls, is well laid out and 
drained; contains many fine old mosques; has an 
increasing cSmmerce, exporting corn, cotton, opium, 
and wool; founded in 315 B.c., and has ever since 
been a place of considerable importance. An Allied 
force landed here in 1915 and was reinforced at the 
end of the year, taking part in severe fighting until 
Bulgaria surrendered in September, 1918, and the 
entire Balkan peninsula fell into Allied hands. 

SALSETTE, an island N. of Bombay, and connected 
with it by a cause@vay, with richly cultivated fields 
and rock temples among other ruins. 

SALT, SIR TITUS, English manufacturer, born near 
Leeds ; introduced the manufacture of alpaca, 
planted his factory at Saltaire, near Leeds, which 
he made a model village for his workers as a 
philanthropic employer of labour (1803-1876). 

SALT LAKE CITY, the capital of Utah, a high-lying 
city and stronghold of Mormonism, founded in 1847 ; 
is 11 m. from Great Salt Lake ; contains the Mormon 
temple, which it took 40 years to build, and has 
besides many fine churches and the university of 
Deseret. 

SALT RANGE, a tract of lofty tableland buttressed 
on either side by mountain ranges 3000 to 5000 ft. 
high, and stretching across the Punjab E. and W., 
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SALVADOR, the smallest se the jensely 
populated of the republics of Central America 
about one-sixth the size of England and Wales : 
has a western foreshore between Guatemala (N ) 
and Nicaragua (S.), fronting the Pacific for 140 m.; 
slopes up from rich alluvial coast-lands to high 
plateaux, which stretch, seamed and broken by 
rivers and volcanoes, to the Cordillera fronar of 
Honduras on the E.; soil is extremely fertile 2 
naturally irrigated by numerous streams 
produces in abundance coffee and indigo " (chief 
exports), balsam, tobacco, sugar, and cereals ; 
@ warm, healthy climate. The natives are chiefly. 
Indians of Aztec descent, but speaking Spanish. 
The government is vested in a president and chamber 
of deputies. Education is free and compulsory. 
It broke away from Spanish control in 1821; was a 
member of the Central American Confederacy, but 
since 1853 has enjoyed complete independence, — 
Capital, San Salvador (¢.v.). 

SALVARSAN, a synthetic drug containing arsenic, used — 
in the treatment of malaria, sleeping sickness, and Hi 
other diseases. 

SALVATION ARMY, a modern religitus organisatiofi 
and propaganda, remarkable alike for its novel 
methods and phenomenal expansion; assumed its 
present quasi-military form in 1878, but is in reality 
the outgrowth of a mission founded in London in 
1865 by the Rev. William Booth (q.v.), and nobly 
furthered by his wife. It is in essence a protest 
against the older conventional methods of propa- 
gating the Christian religion, and would seem by 
its remarkable success to have ministered to some 
latent and widespread need among the poorer 
classes. It now has branches all over the world. 
The members assume semi-military attire, march 
to the sound of musical instruments, displaying 
banners; but while these and other sensational — 
devices bring its purposes home to the hearts of the — 
people, its vitality rests upon the real spiritual 
devotion and self-sacrifice of its members. Various 
agencies of a more directly philanthropic kind 
(homes of rest, rescue brigades, workshops, farms, 
&c.) have become attached to it, and are generously 
supported by the public. Funds are raised by 
means of the War Cry and other periodicals. 

SALVINI, TOMMASO, a celebrated Italian tragedian, 
born, the son of an actor, in Milan; was trained to 
the stage, and joined Ristori’s company; served 
with distinction in the revolutionary war of 1849, 
and, returning to the stage, won for himself a 
European fame, appearing in France, Spain, United 
States, England, and other countries; achieved his 
greatest success in ‘‘ Othello’’; retired after 1884, 
and published ‘‘ Leaves from My Autobiography ” 
(1829-1915). 

SALWEEN, a river of Asia whose source is believed to 
be that of the Chinese Lu-kiang ; forms in its lower 
part the boundary between Siam and British Bufna, 
and falls into the Gulf of Martaban ; its€apper course 
traverses the northern Shan district; only 80 m. of 
it are navigable. 

SALZBURG, a western province of Austria, borders on 
Bavaria between the Tyrol and Upper Austria; is 
woody and mountainous, especially iif the S., where 
fine scenery is formed by the Alps; excellent 
meadowland favours a prosperous industry in the 
rearing of cattle and horses. The inhabitants, 
being Protestants, were severely persecuteli by the” 
Church, and 30,000, of them «migrated in 1730, and 
on the invitation Frederick William of Prussia 
settled in Lithuania, that had been desolated by 
plague. Salzburg, the capital, occupies a fine site 
on the hill-girt bankseof the Salzach (crossed by 
8 bridges), 80 m. EK. by 8. of Munich; is a handsome 
and interesting city, with many fine old buildings, 
including a cathedral, archbishop’s palace, imperial 
palace, monasteries, &c.; has a theological college, 
libraries, &c.; birthplace of Mozart; manufac- 
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ustria, between Salzburg (W.) and Styria (E.); 
: waeeee pan give a rich yield of salt. 


MARCAND, a city of West Turkestan, situated at 
base of the Tian-Shan i 


he western ro) - oun’ " 
130 m. SE. of Bokhara. Suffered at the hands of 
Genghis Khan in the 13th century; was Timur’s 
- capital in the 14th century, and has since been held 
sacred by the Moslems. Captured by the Russians 
in 1868, who have improved it, and built a hand- 
some suburb on the west. Manufactures silk, 
cotton, paper, and has a large trade in fruit and 


corn. 
JAMARIA, a city of a district of the name between 

Judea and Galilee in the Holy Land, which became 
the capital of the North Kingdom of Israel after the 
revolt from the Southern; was desolated by the 
hosts of Assyria in 720 B.c., and repeopled afterwards 
by Assyrian settlers, who were converted to the 
Jewish faith; when the Jews rebuilt the Temple 
of Jerusalem, the Samaritans’ offer to aid was 
rejected, and the refusal led to a bitter hostility 
; between the two peoples ever after. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, a version of the Penta- 
teuch in use among the Samaritans, and alone 
accepted by them as canonical. It is of value from 
its independence of other versions. 
 SAMARIT . See SAMARIA. 

SAMAVEDA, the section of the Veda that contains 

the chants, intended for singers. 
were SAGE, name given to Pythagoras as a native 

of Samos. 


SAMNITES, a warlike people of ancient Italy in 
territory SE. of Rome; gave the Romans much 
trouble till, after two successive wars in 343 and 
827 B.c., they were subdued in 290 B.c. A revolt in 
90 B.o. led to their extermination as a nation. 

SAMOA, or Navigators’ Islands, a group of 14 

'  voleanic islands in the W. Pacific, of which 
three alone are of any size—Savaii, Upolu, and 
Tutuila; all are mountainous and richly wooded ; 
climate is moist and warm; copra is the chief 
export, and cotton, coffee, tobacco, &c., are grown ; 
the natives, a vigorous Polynesian race, have been 
Christianised; the larger islands were captured 
from the Germans by New Zealand in 1914, and are 
now a dependency of that Dominion; the rest of 
the group belong to the United States; the chief 
town is Apia, at the head of a pretty bay in Upolu ; 
near here R. Louis Stevenson spent the last five 
years of his life. 

SAMOS, a fertile Greek island in the ®gean Sea, about 
30 m. long and 8 wide, separated from the main- 
land by a strait three-quarters of a mile wide; 
had extensive trade with Egypt and Crete; came 
through various fortunes under the chief Powers of 
ancient and medizval Europe till it became subject 
to Turkey, being restored to Greece after the Great 
War; its capital, of the same name, in the 5th 
century B.c., was one of the finest cities in the world. 

SAMOTHRACE, a mountainous, bleak island in the 
7Egean Sea, NW. of the mouth of the Dardanelles ; 
has only one village of 2000 inhabitants; was in 
ancient tings place of Cabiri worship (¢@.v.). 

SAMOYEDES, 2 people of the Mongolian race, occupy- 
ing the N. shores of Russia and Siberia from the 
White Sea to the Yenisei; live by hunting and 
fishing, and are idol-worshippers; @hey are fast 
disappearing? 

SAMPSON, DOMINIE, 4 character in Scott’s “ Guy 
Mannering,” an old-fashioned and pedantic scholar. 

, RALPH ALLEN, British astronomer, pro- 
fessor s4 Durham and astronomer-royal of Scotland ; 
published several paygrs on astronomy and mathe- 
matics (1866— ) 4 

SAMSON, ranked as judge of Israel, but the story of 
his life is as of a Jewish hero, distinguished for his 
feats of strength; emplorgd in the service of his 
country against the Philisfines. 

NN AGONISTES, the strong man of a nation or 
race caught in the net of his and their enemies, and, 
encompassed by them, wrestling in his soul’s agony 
to free himself from them; the imagery here being 
suggested by the story of Samson in the hands of 
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SAN JUAN 
the Philistings; the title of a poetic drama by 
Milton 


SAMUEL, a Jewish prophet, born, of the tribe of Levi, 
about 1155 B.c.; consecrated by his mother from 
earliest years to the servicg of the Lord; he became 
a judge when he 40, anointed first Saul and then 
David to be king over the till then disunited tribes 
of Israel, and thus became the founder of the Jewish 
monarchy. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, two books of the Old Testa- 
ment, originally one, and divided in the Septuagint 
into two; the narrative embraces a period of 125 
years, and extends from the time of the Judges to 
the close of the reign of David, including the inter- 
mediate judgeship of Samuel and the reign of Saul, 
with the view of exalting the prophetic office on the 
one hand and the kingly office on the other. _ 

SAMUEL, RT. HON. SIR HERBERT, British politician. 
Entering the Hoase of Commons in 1902, he served 
from 1906 in the Liberal governments successively 
as Under-Secretary for the Mome Office, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Postmaster-General, and 
President of the Local Government Board, and in 
the 1916 Coalition he became Home Secretary. 
From 1920 to 1925 he was High Commissioner for 
Palestine, in 1926 he presided over the Royal Com- 
mission on the coal trade, and in 1928 he became 
chief organiser of the Liberal Party, re-entering the 
House of Commons the following year (1870-— D2 

SAN ANTONIO, the second city of Texas, of Spanish 
origin, on a river of the name, 80 m. W. of Austin ; 
has a Catholic college, cathedral, and arsenal; does 
a good trade in the produce of a fertile neighbour- 
hood, and manufactures flour, leather, and beer. 

SAN DIEGO, a thriving port in S.*California, situated 
on a handsome bay of the same name, 124 m. SE. 
of Los Angeles; wool is the chief export. 

SAN DOMINGO, capital of the Dominican Republic, a 
fortified port on the S. coast of Hayti; has a 16th- 
century Gothic cathedral, college, and hospital; 
founded by Columbus. 

SAN FRANCISCO, capital of California, and com- 
mercial metropolis of the W. coast of America; 
occupies the NE. corner of a tongue of land stretch- 
ing between the Pacific and San Francisco Bay, 
which, with San Pablo Bay and Suisun Bay— 
extensions to the N.—forms a handsome land- 
locked sheet of water 65 m. long, communicating 
with the ocean by Golden Gate Strait; has practi- 
cally sprung intg existence since the discovery of 
gold in 1847, and is now a spacious and evenly laid 
out city, with every modern convenience—electric 
light, cable tramways, &c.; many of the dwelling- 

a houses are of wood, but marble and granite give 
dignity to Government buildings, hotels, theatres, 
and busingss blocks ; there is a remarkable number 

“of religious sects; it has a fine park, many free 
schools, a number of colleges, and a university; as 
the western terminus of the great continental rail- 
roads and outlet for the préduce of a rich wheat 
district it has a large shipping trade; important 
industries are shipbuilding, whale-fishing, sugar- 
refining and ironworks. The city“was almost 
entirely destroyed by earthquake and fire in 1906. 


SAN JOSE, a city of California, and capital of Santa 
Clara county, on the Guadalupe River, 50 m. SE. 
of San Francisco; has two Catholic colleges and a 
Methodist university ; fruit-canning and the manu- 
facture of flour and woollen goods are the chief 
industries. The name also of small towns in Guate- 
mala, Lower California, and Urifguay. 


SAN JOSE, capital of Costa Rica, situated on a fertile 
and elevated plain betweqn the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific; grain, the vine, and many fruits are 
grown in the neighbourhood; flour-milling and 
distilling (Government works) are the principal town 
industries ; there is a university. 

SAN JUAN, a mountainous province of the Argentine 
Republic, on the Chilian border; is rich in metals 
but, save coal, these are not worked ; agriculture 
is the chief industry. San Juan, on a river of the 
same name, is the capital, lies 98 m. N. of Mendoza : 
has public baths, a bull-ring, and library ; expogs 
cattle and fodder, chiefly to Chile. The name of 
numerous other towns in different parts of Spanish 
South America, 


SAN MARINO 


_ SAN MARINO, a little republic of Europe which has 
maintained its independence since the 4th century ; 
comprises a town of same name and several villages 


ying rocky and elevated sites on the eastern 
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slopes of the Apennines; ane agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are done; is der the friendly 
protection of Italy. 


|! O, a town in Northern Italy, on a bay in 
the Gulf of Genoa, in the Riviera, 26 m. NE. of 
Nice; is sheltered by a semicircle of hills, and from 
its mild climate is a favourite winter resort; trades 
in olive-oil, palms, and lemons. 

VADOR, capital of Salvador (q.v.), situated 
on a fertile and elevated plain at the base of an 
extinct volcano; has suffered frequenfly and 
severely from earthquakes, and after the disaster 
of 1854 a new town, Nueva San Salvador, was built 
12 m. to the SW., only to suffer a similar fate. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, a fortified seape:t of North Spain, 
on a small peninsula jutting into the Bay of Biscay, 
10 m. from the Frerfch frontier; is guarded by a 
strong citadel, and since its bombardment by 
Wellington in 1813 has been spaciously rebuilt ; 
has a beautiful foreshore, and is a favourite watering- 
place; has a fair export trade. 

SAN STEFANO, a Turkish yj'lage, a few miles W. of 
Constantinople, gvhere a preliminary treaty was 
signed between farkey and Russia after the war of 
1877-1878. 

SANCHEZ, THOMAS, a Spanish casuist, born in 
Cordova; author of a treatise on the ‘*‘ Sacrament 
of Marriage,’’ rendered notorious from the sarcastic 
treatment it received at the hands of Pascal and 
Voltaire (1550-16}0). ‘ 

SANCHO PANZA, the immortal squire of Don Quixote. 
See PANZA, SANCHO. 

SANCHUNIATHON, a Pheenician historian of un- 
certain date; author of a history of Phcoenicia, of 
which only a few fragments remain in a Greek 
translation; he is supposed to have lived in the 
time of Semiramis. 

SANCROFT, WILLIAM, an English prelate, born in 
Suffolk; rose through a succession of preferments 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury; was with six 
other bishops committed to the Tower for petition- 
ing against James II.’s second Declaration of In- 
dulgence; refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, and was driven from his post, 
after which he retired to his native place (1617-1693). 

SAND, GEORGE, the assumed neme of Armandine 
Lucile Aurore Dupin, notable French novelist, born 
in Paris; married Baron Dudevant, a man of 
means, but with no literary sympathies; became 
the mother of two children, and after nine yea 
effected a separation from him (1831) and went to 
Paris to push her way in literature®, formed @ 
connection with Jules Sandeau (q.v.), from whose 
name she derived her nom de plume; afterwards 
involved herself in some unhappy liaisons, notably 
with Alfred de Musset (q¢.v.) and Chopin; after 
1848 she experienced a sharp revulsion from this 
Bohemian fe, and her last twenty-five years were 
spent in the quiet ‘ Chatelaine of Nohant”’ (in- 
herited) in never-ceasing literary activity, and in 
entertaining the many eminent lJiltératewrs of all 
countries who visited her; her voluminous works 
reflect the strange shifts of her life; ‘* Indiana,” 
“ Lelia,”” and other novels reveal the tumult and 


revolt that mark her early years in Paris; ‘* Con- 
suelo” and “ Spigidion’”’ show her engaged with 
political, philosophical, and religious speculation ; 
“Elle et Lui” and ‘“ Lucrezia Floriani’’ are the 


outcome of her relatiogs with Musset and Chopin ; 
the calm of her later years is reflected in ‘* La Petite 
Fadette,” ‘‘ Francois le Champi,” and other charm- 
ing studies of rustic life; her ‘ Histoire de ma Vie ”’ 
and posthumous letters also deserve notice ; her 
work is characterised by a richly flowing style, an 
exuberant imagination, and is throughout full of 
true colour and vivid emotion (1804-1876). 
SANDEAU, LEONARD JULES, French novelist, born 
in Aubusson; gave up law for literature; was 
George Sand’s first ;‘friend’’ in Paris, and wrote 
with her ‘‘ Rose et blanche *. contributed to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; wrote many novels and 
plays, and was elected to the Academy (1858), and 
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during his later life held the librarianship at St. 
Cloud (1811-1883). 
SANDEMANIAN: See GLASSITES. 
SANDERSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
master. Educated at Durham Uni ty, he 
on to Cambri 


headmaster of Oundle in 1892, and raised that 


school to the level of a first-class public school ; 


H. G. Wells wrote an appreciative “‘ Life’’ of him 
(1857-1922). 

SANDERSON, SIR JOHN SCOTT BURDON, 
physiologist; professor of Physiology 
University College, London, 
Oxford; one of 
subject (1828-1905). 

ERSON, ROBERT, English prelate, great casuist ; 


first 


became chaplain to Charles I. in 1631, and bishop 


. of Lincoln in 1660 (1587-1663). 


ANDHURST, or Ben¢digo, a mining city of Victoria, 


Australia, on Bendigo Creek, 101 m. NW. of Mel- 


bourne; came into existence with the ‘‘ gold rush ” 
of 1851; mines are still of value; has a good trade 
in grain, brewing, and iron-founding. 
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and from 1882 at 
the greatest authorities on the 


dge, where he was a Wrangler in 1882 ; 
after seven years at Dulwich College he became 
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SANDRINGHAM, an estate in Norfolk of over 7000 
acres, 74 m. NE. of Lynn, the property of the King, 


and used by him as a country residence. 
SANDWICH, one of the old Cinque Ports (g.v.) in 


Kent, on the Stour, and once on the sea, but now, 


by the receding of the sea, 2 m. distant; 12 m. E 
of Canterbury; an interesting elace of 
historical associations; has a splendid golf course, 
which attracts summer visitors. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. See HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

SANGHA, the Buddhist Church, and the third term 
of the Tritratna or Buddhist trinity, the two other 
being Buddha and Dharma, his law. 

SANGRAIL. See GRAIL, HOLY. 

SANHEDRIN, a council of the Jews which held its 
sittings in Jerusalem, and claimed authority and 
jurisdiction over the whole Jewish people; it was 
an aristocratic body, and was presided over by the 
high-priest ; its authority was limited from time to 
time, and it ceased to exist with the fall of Jerusalem; 
there is no note of its existence prior to the Grecian 
period of Jewish history. 

, a Hindu teacher of the philosophy of the 
Vedas, who lived some time between 800 and 200 B.c., 
and was the author of a number of commentaries 
on the sacred writings of the Hindus, the teachings 
of which he contributed to develop. 

SANKEY, IRA DAVID, American revivalist. He 
made a great impression in England by his preaching 
and singing when he came on two missions towards 
tonne of last century with D. L. Moody (1840— 

908). 

SANKEY, LORD (Sir John Sankey), British lawyer. 
He was made a judge of the King’s Bench Division 
in 1914, but attained little fame beyond legal circles 
till 1920, when he was chairman of the Coal Com- 
mission during a national coal strike. His report 
favoured the miners in some degree, a fact that 
was borne in mind by the Labour Party, which chose 
him as Lord Chancellor in 1929 (1866- y 

SANKHYA, one of three systems of Hindu philosophy, 
Yoga and Vedinta being the other two; ig.the 
system which is most in affinity with tke doctrine of 


Buddha. 

SANNAZARO, JACOPO, an Italian poet, enjoyed the 
favour of King Frederick II. of Naples, and wrote 
amongst otker things a pastoral medley in verse 
and prose called ‘‘ Arcadia,”’ whick ranks as an 
Italian classic (1458-1530). 

SANS SOUCI (i.e. No Bother), “‘an elegant, com- 
modious little ‘country box,’ one storey high, on 
a pleasant hill-top near Potsdam ’’; the getreat of 
Frederick the Great after his wars were over, and 
in part sketched byw himself, and where he spent the 
last 40 years of his life; it is 20 m. from Berlin, and 
the name is Frederick’s own invention. 

SANSQULOTTES (i.e. pel pate breeches), a name of 
contempt applied by tie aristocratic party in France 
to the Revolutionists, and at length accepted by 
the latter as a term of honour, as men who asserted 
their claim to regard on their naked manhood. 

SANSCULOTTISM, belief in the rights of man, stripped 
of all the conventional vestures and badges by which 


ye exile in 1867 was emb: 
eu =f and revolutions of his country; 
four times Presiden’ 


| tie. sountry as on many former crises in his life ; 


was greene and sentenced to death (1867); 
po to expatriate himself, and died in exile; 
was one of the most forceful characters in 
_ history (1795-1876). 

ANTA CLAUS, contraction of St. Nicholas (q.v.). 

TA CRUZ, or Ler th the largest of the Queen 
PGhariotie or Santa Cruz Islands, in the South 
Pacific, 100 m. N. of the New Hebrides; on one of 
the smaller islands Bishop Patteson was brutally 
, juurdered by the natives in 1871. 

; TA CRUZ, or St. Croix, one of the Virgin Islands; 
produces , rum, and cotton; ceded by France 
to Denmark in 1733; a serious negro revolt took 
place in 1878; capital is Christianstadt. 

‘A CRUZ, or Teneriffe, capital and chief 
“43eaport of the Canary Islands, situated on the NE. 
side of Teneriffe; has an excellent and strongly 
fortified harbour; is an important coaling port for 
ocean steamers; cochineal, wine, and garden- 
produce are the chief exports. 

SANTA FB, (1) on the Rio Solado, capital of a rich 
_ agricultural province of the Argentine Republic, 
lying N. of Buenos Aires. (2) Capital of New 
Mexico, U.S.; holds an elevated site amid the 
Rockies; is the centre of a good mining district ; 
ne nagg oldest Spanish cathedral in the United 


SANTALS, one of the aboriginal tribes of India, in- 
habiting a district in the province of Bengal, which 


me 


stretches southward from the Ganges; they are 
_ chiefly hunters, but also agriculturists; dwell by 
the forest edges, are fond of music, and are sun- 
_ worshippers; number considerably over a million. 
SANTANDER, a flourishing port of North Spain, 

stands on a fine bay facing the Bay of Biscay, 316 m. 
_ N. of Madrid; actively engaged in cigar-making, 
_ brewing, cotton-spinning, and flour-milling ; exports 

flour, wine, and cereals; a well-known seaside resort. 

SANTERRE, ANTOINE JOSEPH, a popular, wealthy 

' brewer, born in Paris; assisted at the fall of the 
Bastille; played a conspicuous part during the 
Revolution ; became commander of the National 
Guard in 1792; proposed as a relief in famine that 
every citizen should live two days a week on 
potatoes, and that every man should hang his dog; 
conducted King Louis into the judgment hall, and 
later to the guillotine; failed in quelling the insur- 
rection in La Vendée, and was recalled; was made 
brigadier-general by Napoleon as a reward for 
kegping the peace which he would fain have disturbed 
on the 18th,Brumaire in 1797 (1752-1809). 

SANTIAGO, capital of Chile, beautifully situated on a 
wide, fertile, and elevated plain overhung on the 
N. and E. by the snow-clad peaks of the Andes, 
90 m. SE. of Valparaiso; the Mapoch#, a mountain 
stream, passe# through the N. part of the city; is 
handsomely laid out with spacious plazas, a noble 
alameda, and well-paved streets; has many fine 
public buildings, hotels, a cathedral, a university, 
art, agri#ultural, and military schools, botanical and 
zoological gardens; ig the neighbourhood there is 
& popular racecourse; is an itportant commercial 
centre, with a stock exchange, law-courts, and 
manufactures of cloth, flour, ships’ biscuits, beer 
and ice. 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, a city of Spain, in 
Corufia, of which it was formerly the capital, 
26 m. NE. of Carril, on the coast ; has an interesting 
old Romanesque cathedral, a noted place of pil- 
grimage in the Middle Ages, a university, and 


ff Me tered the SA 
le aa of the Republic in 1822 born 
roiled in all the 


s t, and on the last occasion | 
1853) was appointed for life, but his habitual 
nal s alienated the people ‘in two years; fied 


d against the newly established empire, but 


and 
singer: he published a volume of 
(1834-1922). 

SANTO DOMINGO. See HAYTI. 

SANTORJN, or Thera, a_ volcanic island ‘s the 
A®gean, one of the Cyclades ; is the southernmost of 
the group, and lies 70 m. 'N. of Crete; the vine 
grows luxuriantly, and there is a good wine trade ; 
has many interesting prehistoric remains ; chief 
town, Thera or , on the W. coast. 

SAO FRANCISCO, one of the.wreat rivers of Brazil, 
for the most part navigable; rises in the SW., 
near the source of the Parana, and flows N., NE., 
and SE. till it reaches the S. Atlantic after a course 
of 1800 m., forming in its lower part the boundary 
between the maritime provinces of Sergipe and 
Alagoas; higher it divifles Bahia and Pernambuco. 

SAO PAULO, a manufacturing town 6f Brazil (minerals, 
coffee) ; capital of a productive and healthy State 
of the same name, situated on a plain 310 m. W. by 
S. from Rio de Janeiro; is the chief centre of the 
Brazilian coffee trade, and has manufactories of 
cotton, tobacco, and spirits; is the seat of a law- 
school. 

SAONE, a tributary of the Rhone; rises among the 
Faucelles Mountains, in Vosges, and flows SW. and 
S. to the Rhone at Lyons; length 282 m., of which 
one-half is navigable. 

SAONE, HAUTE-, a department in the E. of France, 
near Alsace, between Vosges (N.) and Doubs (S.); 
forests abound; about one-half is under cultiva- 
tion, and there are fine cherry orchards; watered 
by the Sadne and its affluents. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, an east-midland department of 
France, bounded SE. and W. by the Sadéne and 
Loire; has a fine fertile surface, and is noted for 
its cattle and abundant output of wine; iron and 
coal are wrought, and its towns are busy with the 
manufacture of cotton goods, pottery, and 
machinery. 

SAORSTAT EIREANN, the official Erse name for the 
Irish Free State (q.v.). 

SAPPHIRE, a precious stone of the corundum class, 

gand differing from the ruby (g.v.) only in colour, 
which is a blue of various shades; the finest 
specimens wre found in Ceylon; its value depends 
thiefly on quality, and not so much (like the ruby) 
on size. 

SAPPHO, a lyric poetess of Greece of the 7th century 
B.O., and a coneemporary of Aiceus ; ; Was &@ woman 
of strong passions and of questionable morality, but 
of undoubted genius, her lyrics being, among the 
masterpieces of antiquity, though only two of her 
odes and some short fragments of others remain; 
of her history little is known, and what is known is 
far from reliable. 

SARACENS, the name given in medieval times to the 
Arabs or Mohammedans, and extended to all the 
non-Christian races with whom the Crusaders or 
Christian peoples came to grips. 

SARAGOSSA, an interesting city of Spain, and capital 
of Aragon, on the Ebro, which flows through it, 
212 m. NE. of Madrid; itsyhistory goes back to far 
Roman times, and includes’ fierce struggles between 
Goths, Moors, and Spaniards, and a memorable 
siege by the French in 1808; being one of the 
earliest Christian cities of Spain, it contains many 
interesting relics, cathedrals, and other buildings ; 
there is a university, citadel, and archiepiscopal 
palace; manufactures embrace cloth, silks, and 
leather. 

SARASATE, PABLO MARTIN MELITON, a Spanish 
violinist, and one of the most finished of the day, 
Basque by birth, but educated at Pdris; travelle 
over the world, winning fame and a fortune ; made 


prosperous carinultera! district. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, one of the best-known watering- 

places of the United States, in New York State, 

38 m. N. of Albany; plentifully supplied with 
mineral springs; once a village, now growing into 
a town of hotels; 12 m. to the E. is the scene of 
Burgoyne’s surrender to Gates, October 1% 1777. 

SARA’WAK, a principality of North-West Borneo, 
fronting the Chinese Sea on the NW. and contiguous 
to Dutch Borneo; was granted as an independent 
rajahship to Sir James Brooke. by the sultan of 
Borneo in 1841, and governed“by him and after- 
wards by his son, by, whom it was put under British 
protection in 1888; is very fertile, and grows sugar, 
coco-nuts, rice, sago, rubber, and tea; is rich in 
minerals, and mining is carried on of antimony, 
quicksilver, gold, and coal; capital Kuching, on 
the Sarawak River. 

SARCEY, FRANCISQUE, Fitnch critic and man of 
letters, born in@¢Dourdan; contributor of dramatic 
criticism to the Figaro, Temps, and XIX* Siécle 
(1828-1899). 

SARDANAPALUS, the last king of Assyria; led a 
luxurious, effeminate life, but, surprised when at 
his ease by a large army of invaders, he suddenly 
developéd into a hero, till hard pressed at length 
and shut up in Néneveh, and after two years’ defence 
finding resistance hopeless, he reared a funeral pile, 
and, setting fire to it, threw himself upon it and 
perished in the flames. 

SARDINIA, an island of the Mediterranean, 170 m. 
long and 75 m. broad, the second largest, Sicily 
being larger; is situated to the S. of Corsica; since 
1859 has been part of the kingdom of Italy; it has 
a fruitful soil, and presents a diversified surface of 
hill and valley; the chief export is salt, and there 
are extensive fisheries; the capital is Cagliari, in 
the S.; it is rich in mineral resources, but the 
exploitation of these is in a backward state. 

SARDIS, capital of ancient Lydia, in Asia Minor, at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus, celebrated in olden time 
for its wealth, its trade, and luxury; through its 
market-place the river Pactglus flowed with its 
sands of gold; in the 4th century it was taken by 
the Greeks, who were succeeded by the Romans, 
and was a centre of Christianity, with a bishopric; 
was sacked and destroyed by Tamerlane in tke 
15th century. 

SARDOU, VICTORIEN, a popular Freneh playwright, 
born in Paris; gave up _medicine for literat 
his first successes being ‘‘ Monsieur Garat ”’ and 
** Les Prés Saint-Gervais,”’ both in 1860; from that 
date his popularity*grew and wealth flowed in upon 
him; his work was taken up by Sarah Bernhardt, 
for whom he wrote ‘‘ Fédora,”’ ‘‘ Théodora,” and 
“La Tosca,’’ (1887); a number of his plays have 
been translated into English, such as ‘‘ A Scrap of 
Paper,” “‘ Diplomacy,”’ and ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne”’ ; 
was elected to the Academy in 1877; his plays are 
characterised by clever dialogue and stage effects, 
and an emotionalism rather French than English 
(1831-1908). 

SARGENT, JOHN SINGER, British painter. Born in 
Florence, of Anferican parentage, he studied there 
and in Paris before settling in Chelsea to paint 
portraits, and later Jandscapes. He was made an 
A.R.A. in 1894, and an R.A. in 1897 (1856- 
1925). 

Pree ten ave or SARMATS, an ancient race, em- 
bracing several warlike nomadic tribes, who spoke 
the Scythian language and inhabited the shores 
of the Black Sea and Hastern Europe as far as 
the Caucasus; fought with Mithridates against the 
Romans; were overwhelmed by the Goths in the 
4th century A.D., and afterwards gradually absorbed 

, by the Slavs. 

SARPEDON, the ‘“‘ Nestor ’’ and king of the Lycians, 
was son of Zeus and Europa; assisted the Trojans 


i ce been 2 

he was held in high oo ng os ey Venetians, 

was honoured at his death by a public 

(1552-1623). 

SARRAIL, MAURICE PAUL 
general. After seeing service in Algeria Py unis 
and holding various staff appointments he took 
charge of the 3rd Army at the battle of the Marne iz 
1914; he was in Salonica in 1915 and 1916, and 
retired in 1917 (1856-1929). 

SARTO, ANDREA DEL, (i.e. Pyrnkt the tailor’s son) 
more properly Andrea d’Agnolo, a _ Florenti 
artist; painted in oil and fresco numerous wos 4 
died of the plague at Florence; his work dispissy 
accuracy of drawing and delicacy of feeling, 
exemplified in his “‘ Charity ’’ in the Louvre, Pa ins 
and his frescoes in Florence (1487-1531). 

SARTOR RESARTUS (i.e. the tailor patched), a book 
written by Carlyle at _Craigenputtock in 1831, 
published piecemeal in Fraser’s M agazine in 1833: 
1834, and first appearing in book form in America, 
under Emerson’s auspices, in 1836, but not in 
England till 1838. It professes te be on the p 
sophy of ‘“ clothes,” and is divided into 
sections, the first in exposition of the philosophy, 
the second on the life of the philosopher, and the 
third on the practical bearings of his idea. 
character of Teufelsdréckh represents Carlyle himself 

SASKATCHEWAN, (1) a province of western Canada, 
constituted in 1905 and comprising portions of 
former territories of Athabasca, Assiniboia, an 
Saskatchewan; has an area of 225,000 sq. m., 
which part yields fine grain; capital is Regina ; 
(2) one of the great and navigable rivers of Canada, 
rises among the Rockies in two great branches, 
called respectively the North and South Saskat- 
chewan, 770 and 810 m., which flowing generally 
E., unite, and after a course of 282 m. pass into 
Lake Winnipeg, whence the river issues as the 
Nelson, and flows 400 m. NE. to Hudson Bay. 

SASSARI, the second city of Sardinia, in the NW., 
prettily situated amid olive and orange groves, 
12 m. from the Gulf of Asinara ; has an old cathedral, 
castle, and university, and does a good trade in 
olive-oil and grain. 

SATAN, an archangel who, according to the Talmud, 
revolted against the Most High, particularly when 
required to do homage to Adam; for his dis- 
obedience was with all his following cast into the 
abyss of hell. See DEVIL. 

SATANIC SCHOOL, name applied by Southey to a 
class of writers headed by Byron and Shelley, whose 
productions, according to him, were “ characterised 
by a Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety,” 
and who, according to Carlyle, wasted their breath 
in a fierce wrangle with the devil, and had not the 
courage to fairly face and honestly fight him. 

SATELLITES (lit. attendants), name given the 
secondary bodies which revolve rouyd the planets 
of the solar system, of which the Earth has one, 
Mars two, Jupiter nine, Saturn ten, Uranus four, > 
and Neptune one; Venus and Mercury have none. 

SATIRE, a spccies of poetry or prose writing in which 
the vice or folly of the times is heldtap to ridicule, a 
species in which Horace and Juvenal excelled among 
the Romans, and Dryden, Pope, and Swift among 
English writers. 

SATRAP, a governor of a province under he ancient 
Persian monarchy, with jJarge military and ci 
powers ; when thé central Xuthority began to wane, 
some of them set up as independent rulers. 

SATURN, in the Roman mythology a primitive god 
of agriculture in Italy, often confounded with the 
Greek Kronos, the father of Zeus, and sovereign of — 
the Golden Age; was represented as an old man © 
bearing a sickle. 

SATURN, the planet of the solar system whose orbit © 

is outside that of Jupiter, is 886 millions of miles 


of Dionysus (g.v.), dancing to rustic music; 
represented with long pointed ears, flat noses, short 
horns, and a hair-clad man’s body, with the legs 
_ and hoofs of a goat; they were of lustful nature, and 
fond of sensual pleasure generally. 
SAUERKRAUT, a favourite article of food in Germany 
and elsewhere in North Europe; formed of thinly 
_ sliced young cabbage laid in layers, with salt and 
spice-seeds, pressed in casks and allowed to ferment. 
SAUL, a Benjamite, the son of Kish, who fell in with 
Samuel as he was on the way in search of his father’s 
asses that had gone astray, and from his stature 
and stately bearing was anointed by him to be first 
king of Israel; he distinguished himself in the 
field against the enemies of his people, but fell at 
the hands of the Philistines after a reign of 40 years, 
and after several insane attempts on the life of 
_ _ David, who had been elected to succeed him. 
} SAUMAREZ, JAMES, BARON DE, English admiral, 
| born in Guernsey; entered the navy at 13, distin- 
guished himself in the American War, captured a 
French frigate in 1793, which brought him a knight- 
hood ; was second in command at the battle of the 
Nile, and gained a great victory off Cadiz in 1801; 
was raised to the peerage in 1831 (1757-1836). 
SAUMUR, a town of France, in the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, situated on the Loire and partly 
on an island in the river, 32 m. SE. of Angers; 
} once famous for its Protestant theological seminary, 
_ and till the Edict of Nantes a stronghold of the 
Huguenots; has interesting churches, a castle 
(still used as an arsenal), and a noted cavalry school ; 
has trade in grain, dried fruits, and rosaries. 

SAUSSURE, HORACE BENEDICT DE, geologist and 
physicist, born in Geneva; was the first to ascend 
Mont Blanc in the interest of science, and was 
distinguished for his researches in the same interest 
all over the Alps and on other mountain ranges; 
he invented or improved several scientific instru- 
ments (1740-1799). 

SAVAGE, RICHARD, English poet and dramatist, 
with a worthless character, who gained the regard 
of Johnson; his chief poem, ‘‘ The Wanderer,” of 
no poetic merit (1697-1743). 

SAVANNAH, a name used chiefly in Florida and 
neighbouring States to designate the wide, treeless 
plains of those parts; is practically an equivalent 
for ‘‘ pampa,” “ prairie,” and “‘steppe’’; it comes 
from a Spanish word meaning “ a sheet.” 

SAVANNAH, a city and port of the United States, 
eapital of Chatham County, Georgia, on the 
Savannah River, 18 m. from its mouth; well 
equipped with parks, electric light, handsome 
ché@rches, and government buildings, is an important 
naval store¥ station and second cotton port of the 
U.S., and has foundries, rice, flour, cotton, and 
paper-mills. 

SAVE, a tributary of the Danube, rises,in the Julian 
Alps and flogs SE. across Southern Austria till it 
joins the Danube at Belgrade after a course of 556 m., 
of which 366 are navigable. 

SAVIGNY, KARL VON, a German jurist, born in 
Frankfcst- -on-the- Main, of French parentage ; wrote 
a treatise on the Rig)t of Property, became pro- 
fessor of Roman Law at Berlm; his chief works 
were the “ History of Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages’ and the “ History of Roman Law in Modern 
Times ” (1779-1861). 2s 

SAVILLE, SIR HENRY, a learned scholar, born in 
Yorkshire; was tutor to Queen Elizabeth and 
provost of Eton, and founder of the Savilian pro- 
fessorships of Geometry and Astronomy at Oxford 
(1549-1622). 


SAXE-WEIMAR 


of Italy, on the Gulf of Genoa, 
in the Riviera, 26 m. SW. of Genoa, in the midst 
of orange groves; is handsomely laid out; has a 


16th- , castle, palace, and picture 
gallery ; exports pottery and has prosperous iron- 
ks, .tann and a silk industry. 


SAVONAROLA, GIROLAMO, {talian reformer, born 
in Ferrara of a noble family ; was in his youth of 
a studious, ascetic turn, became at 24 a Dominican 
monk, was fired with a holy zeal for the purity of 
the Church, and issued forth from his privacy to 
denounce the vices that everywhere prevailed under 
her sanction, with threats of divine judgment on 
a head. so that the impressions his denunciations 

ere deep and widespread; the effect was 
poner y marked in Florence, ‘where for three 
years the reformer’s influence became supreme, 
till a combination of enemies headed by the Pope 
succeeded in subverting it, to his ejection from the 
Church, his im mment, and final execution, 
preceded by that of his adgerents Fra Domenico 
and Fra Silvestro; it was as a reformer of the 
morals of the Church and nowise of its dogmas 
that Savonarola presented himself, while the effect 
of his efforts was limited pretty much to his own 
day and generation (1452-1498). 

SAVOY, DUCHY OF, in*the SE. of France, on the 
Italian frontier, comprises the »two departments 
of Haute-Savoie and Savoie; previous to 1860 
constituted a province of the kingdom of Sardinia ; 
Lake of Geneva bounds it on the N. and the lofty 
Graian Alps flank it on the E., forming part of the 
Alpine highlands; it is charmingly picturesque, 
with mountain, forest, and river (numerous tribu- 
taries of the Rhéne); has excelignt grazing lands; 
grows the vine abundantly, besides the usual cereals ; 
the people are industrious and thrifty. Aix-les- 
Bains, Evian, and Challes are popular watering- 
places. Chambéry was the old capital. 

SAVOY, HOUSE OF, an ancient royal house of Europe 
(represented now by the king of Italy), whose 
territorial possessions were constituted a county of 
the empire in the 12th century under the name 
Savoy; was created a duchy in the 15th century. 
By the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the island of Sicily 
was ceded to Savoy and the title of king bestowed 
upon the duke; in 1720 Victor Amadeus II. was 
forced to cede Sicily to Austria in exchange for 
Sardinia, which with Savoy and Piedmont, &c., 
constituted the kingdom of Sardinia till its dissolu- 
tion in 1860, when Savoy was ceded to France and 
the remaining portion merged in the new Italian 
kingdom under Victor Emmanuel. 

SAVOY, THE, a district of the Strand, London, in 
swhich a palace was built in 1245 called of the Savoy, 
in which John of France was confined after his 
capture at Poitiers; the palace, then the residence 
#f John of Gaunt, was burnt at the time of the Wat 
Tyler insurrection, but rebuilt in 1505 as a hospital ; 
it included a chapel, which was damaged by fire in 
1864, but restored by Queen Vittoria; on its site now 
stands the well-known hotel and "theatre of the 


name. 

SAXE, MAURICE DE, marshal of Francé’ natural son 
of Augustus II., king of Poland (q.v.); distin- 
guished himself under various war captains, Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene in particular, and 
eventually entered the service of France; com- 
manding in the War of the Austrian Succession, he 
took Prague and Egra, and was made a marshal, 
and appointed to the command of the army of 
Flanders, in which he gained viogories and captured 
fortresses, and was thereafter loaded with honours 
by Louis XV.; was one of the strongest and most 
dissolute men of his age; ied of dropsy, the result 
of his debaucheries (1696-1750). 

SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, DUKE OF, Duke of 
Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria; married 
a daughter of Alexander II., czar of Russia; suc- 
ceeded to the German dukedom in 1893 (1844-1900). 

SAXE-WEIMAR, AMALIA, DUCHESS OF, was of the 
Guelph family, and married to the duke, and in 
two years was left a widow and in government of 
the duchy, attracting to her court all the literary 
notabilities of the day, Goethe the, chief, till ie 
1775 she resigned her authority to°her son, who 
followed in her footsteps (1739-1807). 
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SAXO 


SAXO GRAMMATICUS, a Danish chronicler who 
flourished in the 12th century; wrote ‘“ Gesta 
Danorum,” which brings the history of Denmark 
down to the year 1158, and is in the later sections 
of great value. 
ON SWITZERLANDS nameegiven to a moun- 
tainous region in Saxony, SE. of Dresden. 

SAXONS, a people of the Teutonic stock who settled 
early on the estuary of the Elbe and the adjoining 
islands, who in their piratical excursions infested 
and finally settled in Britain and part of Gaul, 
and who, under the name of Anglo-Saxons, now hold 
sovereign sway over large sections of the globe. _ 

SAXONY, a republic of Germany, lies within the basin 
of the Elbe, facing on the E., between Bayaria (S.) 
and Prussia (N.), the mountainous frontier of 
Bohemia; a little less in size than Yorkshire, but 
very densely inhabited; spurs of the Erzgebirge, 
Fichtelgebirge, and Riesengebirge diversify the 
surface; is a flourishing mining“ind manufacturing 
country ; Dresden ig the capital, and other impor- 
tant towns are Leipzig, Chemnitz, Meissen, Grimma, 
and Freiburg; by the time of the Thirty Years’ 
War the electorate of Saxony, which in its heyday 
had stretched to the North Sea, and from the Rhine 
to the Elbe, had sadly dwindled away; it suffered 
much at the hands of Frtderick the Great during 
the Seven Year#’ War, and in 1815, having sided 
with Napoleon, a portion of its territory was, by the 
Congress of Vienna, ceded to Prussia; was defeated 
with Austria in 1866, and thus joined the North 
German Confederation, to be incorporated afterwards 
in the German Empire, until the reconstruction of 
the latter after the Great War. ; ; 

SAXONY, PRUSSI4N, a province of Prussia, chiefly 
comprises that part of Saxony (¢.v.) added to 
Prussia in 1815; situated in the centre of Prussia, 
N. of Saxony; is watered by the Elbe and its 
numerous affluents, and diversified by the Harz 
Mountains and Thuringian Forest; contains some 
of the finest growing land in Prussia; salt and 
lignite are valuable products, and copper is also 
mined; the capital is Magdeburg, and other notable 
towns are Halle (with its university) and Erfurt. 

SAXOPHONE, a musical instrument named ; after 
Antoine Joseph Sax, its inventor, and having a 
reed and clarinet mouthpiece. It was introduced 
from abroad when jazz (q¢.v.) became popular at the 
end of the Great War, and in 1927 was incorporated 
among the instruments of the band of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

SAYCE, ARCHIBALD HENRY, philologist, born near 
Bristol; wrote works on the Hittites and Baby- 
lonians and the monuments of the East, bearing 
chiefly on Old Testament history (1846-— VP & 

SAYERS, TOM, pugilist and champion of England, 
who only suffered one defeat in his cayeer; famous 
for his fight with Heenan, the American, in 1866; 
is buried at Highgate, N. London (1826-1865). 

SCHIVOLA, CAIUS MUCIUS, a patriotic Roman who, 
when sentenced to be burnt alive. by Lars Porsena 
the Etrurian, then invading Rome, for attempting 
to murder him, unflinchingly held his right hand 
in a burni brazier till it was consumed, as a mark 
of his contempt for the sentence. Porsena, moved 
by his courage, pardoned him, and, on hearing that 
800 as defiant had sworn his death, made peace 
with Rome and departed. The name Scevola 
(i.e. left-handed) was given him from the loss of his 
right hand on the occasion. 

SCAFELL, a Cumberland mountain on the borders 
of Westmorland,®with two peaks, one 3210 ft., and 
the other 3161 ft. high, the highest in England. 

SCALA, DELLA, a prince of Verona, and a general of 
the Ghibellines in Lor&bardy, who offered Dante an 
asylum when expelled from Florence (1291-1329), 

SCALD, the name given to the old wandering bard 
and minstrel of Scandinavia. 

SCALIGER, JOSEPH JUSTUS, eminent scholar, son 
of the following, born in Agen; educated by his 
father; followed in his father’s footsteps, and far 
surpassed him in_ scholarship; travelled over 
[Murope, and became a zealous Protestant ; accepted 
the chair of belles lettres in the University of Leyden 

€ on condition that he should not be called upon to 
lecture, and gave himself up to a life of study, 
especially on matters philological and literary ; was 


r 
- * a 


a man of universal | 2 creator o 
modern chronology (1540-1609). anti 
SCALIGER, } AR, he Elder, 

classical scholar, became page to the Wmperor 


Maximilian, and served him in war and peace for 
17 years; at 40 left the army, and took to studying 
the learned languages among o subjects ; ote 
a treatise on poetics and a commentary on th 
physics and metaphysics of Aristotle, and became 
“7 iaptaceod on the Aristotelian philosophy (1484- 
SCANDERBEG (i.e. Iskander Beg, Prince or Be 
Alexander), the patriot chief of Albania, and the 
great hero of Albanian independence, who in 
15th century renounced Islamism for 
and by his military prowess and skill freed Albania 
from the Turkish yoke; throughout his lifetime 
maintained its independence, crushing again and 
again the Turkish armies; was known among the 
Christians as George Castriot (1407-1467). 
SCANDEROON, or Alexandretta, the port of Aleppo, 
in Turkey in Asia, situated in the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon, in the NE. of the Levant, 77 m. NW. of 
Aleppo; is itself an insignificant place, but has a. 
large transit trade. } 
SCANDINAVIA, the ancient name (still used) of the 
great northern peninsula of Europe, which embraces 
Norway (q¢.v.) and Sweden (q@.v.); also used in a 
broader sense to include Denmark and Iceland. 
SCAPA FLOW, the basin of the Orkneys surrounded 
by the islands of Pomona, Burray, South Ronald- 
shay, Walls, and Hoy; it is 8 m. wide and 15 m. lon&; 
in 1911 its pier was enlarged to accommodate 
destroyers, from 1914 to 1919 it was the headquarters 
of the Grand Fleet, and in June, 1919, Admiral 
Reuter here scuttled the interned German fleet. 
SCARAB, the Scarabzus, or sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, of which representations were worn as 
amulets; made of steatite or stone, they are found in 


tombs. 

SCARBOROUGH, a popular seaside town and watering- 
place on the Yorkshire coast ; built on rising ground 
on the shores of a fine bay; is a place of great 
antiquity, with interesting ruins; has churches, 
harbour, piers, and a fine promenade; noted for 
the manufacture of jet. 

SCARPA, ANTONIO, Italian anatomist, professor at 
Pavia and surgeon to Napoleon (1747-1832). ; 
SCARRON, PAUL, a French humorist, writer of the 
burlesque, born, of good parentage, in Paris; entered 
the Church, and was for some years somewhat lax- 
living abbé of Mans, but stricken with incurable 
disease settled in Paris, and supported himself by 
writing; is chiefly remembered for his “ Virgile 
Travesti ’’ and ‘‘ Le Roman Comique,”’ which “ gave 
the impulse out of which sprang the masterpieces 
of Le Sage, Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett”’; 

married in 1652 Francoise d’Aubigné, a girl 
fifteen, afterwards the famous Madame de Main- 
tenon (¢.v.); was a man who both suffered much 
and laughed much (1610-1660). 

SCATTERY ISLAND, in the Shannon estuary, 8 m. 
SW. of Kilrush; an early Christian place of pil- 


grimage, with ruins and a ‘‘round tower”; is 
fortified and marked by a lighthouse. 
SCEPTICISM, primarily doubt respecting, and 


ultimately disbelief in, the reality of the super- 
sensible, or the transcendental, or te validity of 
the evidence on which the belief in it is founded, 
such as reason or revelation; in religious matters 
is tantamount to infidelity more or less sweeping. 

SCEPTRE, th® symbol of royal power, power to com- 
mand and compel, originally a club, Vhe crown being 
the symbol of dominion. 

SCHADOW, JOHANNES GOTTFRIED, sculptor, born 
in Berlin; was trained in Rome under the best 
masters, returned to Berlin, and became Director 
of the Academy of Arts¢ laboured here for 62 
years, and productd works which placed him among 
the first rank of artists; he had two sons, one of 
whom distinguished himself as a sculptor and the 
other as a painter (17@4-1850). 

SCHAFER, SIR EDWA ALBERT SHARPEY, 
British scientist, professor of Physiology at University 
College, London, and Edinburgh; famous for his 
educational work and research in physiology ; wrote 
a number of books on histology, anatomy, &c.; 


nd 
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to China, born in Cologne; 


the fauna of Europe (1858- 
SCHARNHORST, GERHARD 


on the Rhine, are 3 m. below the town. 


JOHANN ADAM VON, Jesuit missionary 
was received with 
ay Rnw the Imperial Court; obtained per- 
mission to preach, and founded “churches to the 
spread of Christianity, a privilege which was revoked 
by the next emperor; he was subjected to imprison- 
meen. which shortened his life (1591-1669). 
SHAMYL. 


SC) See 
SCHARFF, ROBERT FRANCIS, British scientist ; 


held Lg in connection with the Dublin Natural 
History Museum; published a ren of books on 


VON, a Prussian general, 
distinguished as the organiser of the Prussian army, 
to the establishment of a national] force instead of a 
mercenary ; died of a wound in battle (1755-1813). 

KARL WILHELM, Swedish chemist, born 
in Pomerania, was an apothecary at Upsala and 
K6éping; during his residence at the latter made 
Numerous important discoveries, and published 
many chemical papers, his chief work ‘“‘ Experiments 
on Air and Fire”; he discovered oxygen inde- 
pendently of Priestley, as well as chlorine, tungsten, 


— and Tre, organic acids (1742-1786). 


a mineral from which tungsten is 
obtained ; ” named after K. W. Scheele (q.v.). 
REINHOLD VON, German admiral. After 
a creditable naval career he was given command of 
the High Sea Fleet in 1915, and led the German 
forces at Jutland (1863-1928). 

JOSEPH VICTOR VON, German poet, 
bred to law, but abandoned it for literature; his 
first and best work ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sakkingen,”’ 
a charming tale in verse of the Thirty Years’ War, 
succeeded by ‘“‘ Gaudeamus,”’ a collection of songs 
and ballads familiar to the German students all over 


the Fatherland (1826-1886). 
_ SCHEFFER, 


ARY, painter, born in Dordrecht, of 
German and Dutch parentage; settled in Paris; 
began as a genre-painter; illustrated Dante, Goethe, 
and Byron, and in the end painted religious subjects ; 
was of the Romantic school (1795-1858). 


SCHEHERAZADE, daughter of the grand vizier, who, 


SCHELLING, FRIEDRIC#H 


in the “‘ Arabian Nights,’’ marries the Sultan and 
saves her life by entertaining him night after night 
with her tales. 

T, an important river of Belgium and Holland, 
rises in the #rench dep. of Aisne, and flows north- 
wards past Cambrai (its highest navigable point) 
and Valenciennes, entering Belgium a little S. of 
Tournay and continuing northward, with Oudenarde, 
Ghent, and Antwerp on its banks; erfters Holland, 
and at the islafid of S. Beveland splits into the Wester 
Scheldt and the Ooster Scheldt, which enter the 
North Sea, the former at Flushing, the latter at 
Bergen-op-Zoom ; length 267 m., much the greater 
part beidg in Belgium. 

JOSEPH VON, 


German philosopher, born in ttemberg ; studied 
at Tiibingen, where he became acquainted with 
Hegel; wrote first on theological subjects and then 
on philosophical ; went t# Jena and became a 
disciple and follower of Fichte ; gradually abandoned 
Fichte’s position and began to develop ideas of his 
own, and in conjunction with Hegel edited the 
Critical Journal of Philosophy ; held afterwards a 
professorsiip at Munich and a lectureship at Berlin ; 


I ae 
fruitless of any Tnportant ~~ ee ae 
SCHEMNITZ, 


has thedral 
interesting old castle. The famous falls, the eae 


.” an able exposé *(1831- 


SCHIPA, TITO, Italian singer. 


SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON 


SCHLEGEL, FRIEDRICH 


SCHLEICHER, AUGUST, German philologist, 


a town of Hungary, noted as a mining 
centre since Roman times, situated in the midst of 
a mountainous region, 65 m. N. by W. of Pesth; 
gold, silver, copper, and lead are lareely wrought, 
chiefly in the interests of the one 

D. eologian, born in 


German th 
Switzerland, became, after a fo at Schaff- 
hauser’ professor first at Basel and then at Heidel- 
berg; was a man of liberal principles, and was 
zealous for the union of the Protestants, Lutheran 
and Reformed, in one body on a broad basis: is 
noted as author ~@ a work entitled ‘*‘ Das Charakter- 
bild Jesu,” being an attempt to construe the 
aad of Christ on rationalistic lines (1813- 


SCHERER, EDMOND, French critic, born in Paris, 
spent his early years in England, his mother being 
English; was for some time devoted to theology 
and the Church, but changed his views; settled in 
Paris, and took to journalism .and politics, dis- 
tinguishing himself more espeCially in literary 
criticism (1815-1889). 

CHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON, 
German poet and dramatist, born in Marbach, on 
the Neckar, son of an army-surgeon; bred first to 
law and then to medicine, but took chief interest in 
philosophy and literature, to the cultivation of which 
he deyoted his life; his first rk, a play, “The 
Robbers,”” which on its publication in 1782 pro- 
duced quite a ferment, was followed in 1783 by two 
tragedies, ‘“‘ Fiesco” and “ Kabale und Liebe”; 
but it was with ‘‘ Don Carlos ”’ in 1787 his mature 
authorship began, and this was followed by the 
** History of the Netherlands end ~’ History of the 
Thirty Years’ War,”’ to be succeeded by ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein ’”’ (1799), ‘‘ Maria Stuart ” (1800), ‘‘ The Maid 
of Orleans ”’ (1801), ‘‘ The Bride of Messina ”’ (1803), 
and ‘*‘ Wilhelm Tell ’’ (1804); he wrote in addition 
a number of ballads and lyrics ; in 1794 his friend- 
ship with Goethe began, and it was a friend- 
ship which was grounded on their common love for 
art and lasted with life; he was an earnest man 
and a serious writer, and much beloved by the 
great Goethe (179-1805). See Carlyle’s “* Life 
of Schiller,” and his essay on him in his ‘* Miscel- 
lanies.”’ 

Born in Leece, he was 

“educated locally and made his opera début at Milan, 

after which he went to America and became leading 

#nor at thé Chicago Opera House (1890— ye 

, German man 

of letters, born in Hanover; studied theology at 

first, but turned to literature agd began with poetry : 
settled in Jena® and in 1798 became professor of 

Fine Arts there; was associated in literary work 

with Madame de Staél for 14 years; delivered 

“Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature” at 

Vienna in 1708, and finished with a professorship of 

Literature at Bonn, having previously distin- 

guished himself by translations into German of 

Shakespeare, Dante, and other writers: he devoted 

himself to the study of Sanskrit when at Bonn, where 

he had Heine for pupil (1767- ~1845). 

VON, ‘“erman critic and 

author, born in Hanover, bro er of preceding, 

joined his brother at Jena, and collaborated with 
him ; became a zealous promoter of all the Romantic 
movements, and sought refief for his yearnings in 
the bosom of the Catholic C ‘hurch ; wrote lectures, 
severally published, on the ‘‘ P hilosophy of History, ” 
os ” Literature,’ of * Life,” and on ‘“ Modern 

History,” and books on Sanskrit and the philosophy 

of India (1772-1829). 

did 


eminent service by his studies in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, and particularly in the Slavonic languages 
(1821-1868). 


SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH ERAST DANIEI? 


great German theologian, born in Breslau ; brought 
up among the Moravians, his mind revolted against 


SCHLEMIAL ~ 


the narrow orthodoxy of their creed, which was 
confirmed by his study of Plato and the philosophy 
of the school of Kant, as it for him culminated in 
Schelling, though the religious feeling he inherited 
never left him; under ®&hese influences he addressed 
himself to the task of elaborating a theology in 
which justice should be done to the claims of the 
intellect and the emotions of the heart, and began by 
translating Plato; soon he formed a school, which 
included among its members men such as Neander, 
distinguished at once for their learning and their 
piety, and to which all the schools of theology in 
Germany since have been more or less affiliated ; 
his great merit lay in the importance he attached 
to the religious consciousness as derived ffom that 
of Christ, and the development therefrom in the 
life and history of the Church of Christ (1768-1834). 
CHLEMIHL, PETER, the name of a man who in 
Chamisso’s tale sold his shaddw to the devil, a 
synonym for one who makes a desperate or silly 
bargain. 

SCHLIEMANN, HEINRICH, a German explorer, born 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin; excavated at his own 
cost the ruins, among others in Greece, of Hissarlik, 
in the Troad, believing them to be those of Troy; 
spent 12 years in this entexprise, collecting the spoils 
and depositing t#em in safe keeping in Berlin; died 
at Naples before his excavations were complete 
(1822-1890). 

SCHLOSSNER, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH, German 
historian, born in Oldenburg; was studious of the 
mora] factor in history, and gave especial prominence 
to it (1776-1861). 

SCHMALKALDIC I,EAGUE, a league of the Protestant 
States of Germany concluded in 1531 at Schmal- 
kalden, Prussia, in defence of their religious and 
civil liberties against the Emperor Charles V. and 
the Catholic States. 

SCHNEIDER CUP, an international trophy for aviation, 
valued at £1000, and presented in 1913 by Jacques 
Schneider, a French patron of aviation. Seaplanes 
of any nationality may compete. France won the 
first contest at Monaco in 1913 at a speed of 45 miles 
an hour; the following year Britain won at 86 miles 
an hour; there were no contests during the Great 
War, but they were resumed in 1919, America and 
Italy both proving successful, as well as Britain. 
After 1927 the race was held every two years, and 
speeds of over 300 miles an hour have been achieved. 

SCHNITZER, EDUARD, physician, born in Breslau; 
went to Turkey, entered the Tufiish medical service, 
adopted the name Emin Pasha, and was appointed 
by Gordon medical officer of the Equatorial Province 
of Egypt, and raised to the rank of Pasha; som 
after the outbreak of the Mahdist insurrection he 
was cut off from civilisation, but was giscovered by 
Stanley in 1889 and brought to Zanzibar, affr 
which he was murdered by Arabs (1840-1893). 

SCHOLASTICISM, the name given to the philosophy 
that prevailed in Fuarope during the Middle Ages, 
particularly in the second half of them, and that 
has been generally characterised as an attempt at 
conciliatio® between dogma and thourht, between 
faith and reason, an attempt to form a scientific 
system on that basis, founded on the pre-supposition 
that the creed of the Church was absolutely true 
and capable of rationalisation. 

SCHOLIASTS, name given to a class of grammarians 
who appended annotations to the margins of the 
MSS. of the classics. 

SCHOLIUM, a mar@inal note explanatory of the text 
of a classic author. 

SCHOLTEN, JAN HENDRIK, a Dutch theologian of 
the rationalistic schoo® professor at Leyden (1811- 


1885). 

SCHOMBERG, DUKE OF, French marshal, of German 
origin and the Protestant persuasion ; took service 
under the Prince of Orange, and fell at the battle 
of the Boyne (1615-1690). 

SCHONBRUNN, imperial palace near Vienna, built by 
Maria Theresa in 1744, : 
SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY ROWE, a noted American 

ethnologist, born in New York State; at 24 was 
© geologist toyan exsoring expedition undertaken by 
General Cass to Lake Superior and the Upper 
Mississippi; married the educated daughter of an 
Ojibway chief; 


540 


(q.¥.). 
SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR, a bold metaphysical 


SCHOUVALOFF, 


SCHREINER, RIG 


founded the Historical Society of \ 


an active and friendly agent for the Indians, and 
in 1847 began, under Government authorisation, 
his great work of gathering together all ssib’ 

information regarding the Indian t of the 
United States, an invaluable work embodied in six 
great volumes; author also of many other works 
treating of Indian life, exploration, &c. (1793-1864). 


SCHOOLMEN, teachers of the scholastic philosop 


thinker, born in Danzig, of Dutch descent; 

early dissatisfied with life, and conceived pessimistic 

views of it; in 1814 jotted down in a note-book, 

“‘ Inward discord is the very bane of human nature 

so long as a man lives,’”’ and on this fact he brooded 

for years: at length the problem solved itself, and 
the solution appears in his great work, “‘ Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung” (“‘ The World as Will 
and Idea’’), which he published in 1718; in it, 
as in others of his writings, to use the words of the 
late Professor Wallace of Oxford, Schopenhauer — 
*‘ draws close to the great heart of life, and tries to 
see clearly what man’s existence, hopes and destiny 
really are’’; his philosophy ‘* recognises the peaceful 
creations of art as the most adequate representation 
the sense-world can give of the true inward being 
of all things, and holds the best life to be that 
of one who has pierced, through the illusions dividing 
one conscious individuality from another, into thet 
great heart of eternal rest where we are each members 
one of another, essentially united in the great ocean 
of Being, in which, and by which, we alone live”; 

his philosophy is a protest against treating it as a 

science instead of an art which has to do not merely 

with the reasoning powers, but with the whole 

inmost nature of man (1788-1860). 

COUNT PETER, a Russian am- 
bassador, born in St. Petersburg; became in 1866 
head of the secret police; came to England in 1873 
on a secret mission to arrange the marriage of the 
Emperor Alexander II.’s daughter with the Duke 
of Edinburgh; was one of Russia’s representatives 
at the Congress of Berlin (1827-1889). His brother, 
Count Paul, fought in the Crimean War, helped to 
liberate the Russian serfs, fought in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and was governor of Warsaw during 
1895-1897. 

CHREINER, OLIVE, authoress, daughter of a 

Lutheran clergyman at Cape Town; achieved a 

great success by ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm ” 

in 1883, which was followed in 1890 by “‘ Dreams,” 
also later ‘‘ Dream Life and Real Life,”’ and ‘“‘ Trooper 

Peter Halket,’’ &c. (1859-1920). 

HT HON. W. P., Premier of the 
Cape Parliament, brother of preceding ; bred to the 
bar, favoured arbitration in the South African 
difficulty, and was a supporter of the Afrikander 
Bond in politics (1857-1919). 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER, composer, born, the 
son of a Moravian schoolmaster, in Vienna; at 11 
was one of the leading choristers in the court- 
chapel, later on became leading violinist in the 
school band ; his talent for composition in all modes 
soon revealed itself, and by the time he a 
an assistant in his father’s school (181) his supreme 
gift of lyric melody showed itself in the song es Erl 
King,” the ‘“‘ Mass in F,” &c.; his too brief life, 
spent chiefly in the drudgery of teaching, was 
harassed be pecuniary embarrassment, embitte 
by the slow recognition his work yon, though he 
was cheered by the friendly encouragement of 
Beethoven; his output of work was remarkable 
for its variety and quantity, embracing some 500 
songs, 10 symphonies, 6 masses, operas, sonatas, &c. 5 
his abiding fame rests on his,songs, which a infused. 

tensity of poetic feeling 


as none other aree by an 
(1797-1828). 
SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, HERMANN, founder of the 
system ofe “ people’g savings-banks”; born in 
Delitzsch, and trained to the law, he settled in his 
native town and gave himself to social reform, sat 
in the National Assembly in Berlin on the Pro- 
gressionist side, but opposed Lassalle’s socialistic 
programme; his project of ‘“‘ people’s savings- 
banks ’* and other co-operative societies was star 


law, philosophy, and travel occupi 
uth, but in 1831 he was allowed to follow 

} 5 aa for music, and settled to study it at Leipzig ; 

years later started a musical paper, which for 

_ more than 10 years was the vehicle of essays in 

musical criticism; during these years appeared 

_ also his greatest pianoforte works, songs, symphonies, 
and varied chamber music; ‘“ Paradise and the 

Peri” and scenes from ‘* Faust’ appeared in 1843; 

Symptoms of cerebral disease, which in the end 

proved fatal, began to manifest themselves, and he 

withdrew to a quieter life at Dresden, where much 
of his operatic and other music was written ; during 

1850-1854 he acted as musical director at Dusseldorf, 

but insanity at length supervened, and after attempt- 

ing suicide in the Rhine he was placed in an asylum, 
where he died two years later ; his work is full of the 
fresh colour and variety of Romanticism, his songs 

being especially beautiful (1810-1856). 

EMIL, Biblical scholar, born in Augsburg. 
professor of Theology at Kiel, author of ‘‘ History 
of the Jewish People ” (1844-1910). 

SCHU SIR AR British physicist, pro- 
fessor at Manchester, and later secretary of) the 
Royal Society ; has written a number of papers on 

,Physical subjects, especially optics; president of 
the British iation in 1915 (1851- }e 

P JOHN, leader in the American 
War of Independence, born in Albany, of Dutch 
descent >, Served in arms under Washington, and, his 
health failing for action, became one of Washington’s 
most sagacious advisers (1733-1804). 

YLKILL, a river of Pennsylvania, rises on the 
N. side of the Blue Mountains and flows SE. 130 m. 
to its junction with the Delaware River at Phila- 
delphia; is an important waterway for the coal- 
mining industry of Pennsylvania. 

SCHWABE, SAMUEL HEINRICH, German astronomer, 
famous for his work in connection with sunspots 
(1789-1875). 

SCHWANN, THEODOR, German physiologist, born 
in Neuss; made several discoveries in physiology, 
and established the cell theory (1810-1882). 

SCHWANTHALER, LUDWIG VON, German sculptor, 
born in Munich, of an old family of sculptors; 
studied at Rome; adorned his native city with 
his works both in bas-reliefs and statues, at once in 
single figures and in groups; did frescoes and 
cartoons also (1802-1848). 

sSCHW. EI (lit. going off in swarms, as bees 
under their queen), name given to a more or less 
insane enthusiasm with which a mass of men is 
affected. 

SCHWARZ, BERTHOLD, an alchemist of the 13th 
century, born in Fribourg, a monk of the order of 
Cordeliers; is credited with the discovery of gun- 
powder when making experiments with nitre. 

SCHWARZ, CHRISTIAN RIEDRICH, German 
missionary in India, born in Brandenburg ; laboured 
16 years at Trichinopoly, gained the friendship of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and settled there in 1778; 
succeeded glso in winning the favour of Hyder Ali 
of Mysore, and proved himself to be in all senses a 
minister of the gospel of peace (1726-1798). 

SCHWARZBURG, HOUSE OF, one of the oldest noble 
families of Germany; first comes dnto authentic 
history in tae 12th century with Count Sizzo IV. 
(the first to take the title of Schwarzburg), and in 
the 16th century divides into the two existing 
branches, the Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and 
Schwawburg-Rudolstadt—which gave their names 
to two sovereign prigcipalities of Central Germany 
wedged in between Prussia @nd the lesser Saxon 
States, the latter embracing part of the Thuringian 
Forest; both are prosperous agricultural and 
mining regions, e e 

SCHWARZENBURG, KARL PHILIP, PRINCE VON, 
Austrian general, born in Vienna, of a noble family 
there; entered the army and distinguished himself 
in the wars against the Turks, the French Republic, 
and Napoleon; fought at Austerlitz and Wagram, 


UU! 


SCIPIO 


he marriage of Napoleon with Maria 

Louisa, commanded the Austrian contingent sen 

to aid France in 1812, but joined the allies again 

Napoleon at Dresden and Leipzig, and captured 

Paris in 1814 at the head pf the army of the Rhine 
(1771-1820). rr 

: ARZWALD, the Black Forest in Germany. » 

SCHWEGLER, ALBERT, theologian, born in Wirtem- 

berg; treated first on theological subjects, then on 
philosophical; is best known among us by his 
** History of Philosophy,” translated into English 
by Dr. Hutcheson Stirling, and written in the first 
elance as an article for an encyclopedia (1819- 

SCHWEYCKFELD, CASPAR VON, a Protestant 
sectary, born in Lower Silesia, of a noble family ; 
as a student of the Scriptures embraced the Reforma- 
tion, but differed from Luther on the matter of the 
dependence of the divine life on external ordinances, 
insisting, as G@6rge Fox afterwards did, on its 
derivation from within; like Fox he travelled from 
place to place proclaiming this and winning not a 
few disciples, and exposed himself to much persecu- 
tion at the hands of men of whom better things 
were to be expected, but he bore it all with a Christ- 
like meekness; died at Ulm; his writings were 
treated with the same*indignity as himself, and his 
followers were after his death dr:wen from one place 
of refuge to another, till the last remnant of them 
found shelter under the friendly wing of Count 
Zinzendorf (g.v.) (1490-1561). 

SCHWERIN, capital of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; has 
a pretty site on Lake of Schwerin (14 m. by 3), 
47 m. SE. of Liibeck, with a 14th-century cathedral 
and Renaissance castle, anc, manufactures of 
lacquered ware and machinery. 

SCHWYZ, one of the three original cantons of Switzer- 
land, German speaking and Catholic; Lake Zurich 
forms part of the N. border, and Lake Lucerne 
part of the S.; Zug with its lake is on the W.; 
is mountainous, but good pasturage favours cattle- 
breeding, sheep and goat rearing; important 
industries in cotton and silk are carried on; 
Einsiedeln, with its famous monastery, attracts 
thousands of pilgrims, and the Rigi is a favourite 
resort of summer visitors. The capital, same name, 
is prettily situated 26 m. E. of Lucerne. 

SCIENCE, in its broadest sense ‘‘ systematised know- 
ledge,’’ though the word is frequently restricted to 
knowledge of natural phenomena; the modern 
sciences have developed from the early unscientific 
experimenters who obtained a great deal of un- 
systematic knowledge and reached a certain degree 
of skill by empirical methods, but failed to correlate 

» those facts, e.g. chemistry grew out of alchemy and 
astronomy out of astrology; the aim of any par- 
ticular scence is to collect data concerning the 

* phenomena within its province, correlate them, and 
to explain them as far as possible; the bases of all 
sciences are experimental or observed facts, and 
any scientific f{ypothesis is fudged by the criterion 
of its agreement with the facts. 

SCILLY ISLANDS, a rugged group of islands belonging 
to Cornwall, 27 m. SW. of Land’s En@; consists of 
six larger islands—St. Mary’s (1528 acres), the 
largest—and some 30 smaller, besides numerous 
rock clusters, the name Scilly being strictly applicable 
to a rocky islet in the NW. of the group; climate is 
damp and mild; the cultivation and export of large 
quantities of lilies is the principal industry; light- 
houses have reduced greatly the hereditary occupa- 
tion of pilotage, and emigratio@ goes on; the chief 
towns are Hugh Town, on St. Mary’s, Tresco, and 
Samson; there are some interesting ecclesiastical 
ruins, &c.; since 1834 ®uch has been done to 
improve the condition of the islanders. 

SCIOPPIUS CASPAR, a Protestant renegade, born in 
the Palatinate ; turned Catholic on a visit to Rome, 
and devoted his life to vilify his former co-religionists, 
and to invoke the Catholic powers to combine to 
their extermination ; he was a man of learning, but 
of most infirm temper (1576-1649). 

SCIPIO, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS, THE ELDER, sbur- 
named Africanus Major, a celebrated Roman general ; 
was present at the engagement near the T'acinus tg@d 
at Canne#; was appointed proconful of Spain at 
the age of 24, and made himself master of nearly 
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it against the Carthaginians; on his _ from 74°8 in Fife to 2°4 in § 
the whl wef it was ae See cae ae the ” ig only 24°2; good roads, 
seat of war nst Carthage Africa, and landed and te ph systems knit all 


to 
at Utica; met Hannibal on the feld of Zama, 
tally defeated him, gnd ended the Second Punic 
War in 202 B.o. (234-183 8.0.) 
PUBLIUS 


SCIPIO, THE YOUNGER, 
surnam Soirace ee adopted by the Scipio 
family, his proper name being Lucius Paulus 


Aimelius; after distinguishing himself in Spain 
proceeded to Africa to take part in the Third Punic 
War; laid siege to Carthage, took it by storm, and 
levelled it with the ground in 146 B.c.; he was 
afterwards sent to Spain, where he captured 
Numantia after a stubborn resistanceg to the 
extension of the sway of Rome; he was an upright 
and magnanimous man, but his character was not 
proof against assault; he died by the hand of an 
assassin (circ. 185-129 B.C.) 

SCONE, a village in Perthshire, onthe left bank of the 
Tay. 2 m. N. of Perth; once the capital of the 
Pictish kingdom, and the place of the coronation 
of the Scottish kings; near it is the seat of the Earl 
of Mansfield. 

SCOPAS, Greek sculptor, born at Paros, who flourished 
in 4th century B.c. 

SCORESBY, WILLIAM, sciéntist, born in Whitby ; 
began life as a®gailor : ; visited the Arctic regions 
twice over, and wrote an account of his explorations ; 
took to the Church, and held several clerical charges, 
but retired in 1849, and gave himself to scientific 
researches, both at home and abroad (1789-1857). 

SCORPIO, the eighth sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
enters on October 20. 

SCORY, JOHN, a G@mbridge Dominican friar in 1530, 
who became bishop of Rochester in 1551, and later 
of Chichester; was deprived of his living on Queen 
Mary’s accession ; recanted, but fled abroad, whence 
he issued his ‘* Epistle to the Faytheful in Pryson in 


England,’’; returned in Elizabeth’s reign, and 
became bishop of Hereford; d. 1585. 
SCOT, REGINALD, author of a famous work, ‘‘ The 


Discoverie of Witchcraft’’ (1584), remarkable as 
one of the earliest exposures of the absurdities of 
witchcraft and kindred superstitions, which pro- 
voked King James’s foolish defence ‘‘ Deemonology ”’ ; 
son of a Kentish baronet; educated at Oxford, and 
spent a peaceful life gardening and studying ; wrote 
also “‘ The Hoppe Garden ”’ (1538-1599). 
SCOTLAND, the northern portion of the island of 
Great Britain, separated from England by the 
Solway, Cheviots, and Tweed, and bounded N. and 
W. by the Atlantic and E. by the North Sea; 
inclusive of 788 islands (600 uninhabited), its area, 
divided into 33 counties, is slightly more than one 
half of England’s, but it has a coastline longer by 
700 m.; greatest length from Dunne® Head (mgst 
northerly point) to Mull of Galloway (most southerly) 
is 288 m., while the breadth varies from 82 to 175, 
Buchan Ness being the most easterly point and Ardna- 
murchan Point the ntbst westerly ; éom rich pastoral 
uplands in the 8.—Cheviots, Moffat Hills, Lowthers, 
Moorfoots,.and Lammermoors—the country slopes 
down to fie wide, fertile lowland plain—growing 
fine crops of oats, barley, wheat, &c.—which 
stretches, with a varying breadth of from 380 to 
60 m., up to the Grampians (highest peak Ben Nevis, 
4406 ft.), whence the country sweeps northwards, a 
wild and beautiful tract of mountain, valley, and 
moorland, diversified by some of the finest loch and 
river scenery in. the world; the east and west 
coasts present markable contrasts, the latter 
rugged, irregular, and often precipitous, pene- 
trated by long sea-lochs and fringed with numerous 
islands, and mild and Rumid in climate; the former 
low and regular, with few islands or inlets, and cold, 
dry, and bracing; of rivers the Tweed, Forth, Tay, 
Dee, and Clyde are the principal, and the Orkneys, 
Shetlands, and Hebrides the chief island groups; 
coal and iron abound in the lowlands, more especially 
in the plain of the Forth and Clyde, and granite in 
the Grampians; staple industries are the manu- 
facture of cottons, woollens, linen, jute, machinery, 
hardware, paper, and shipbuilding, of which Glasgow 
@is the centge and commercial metropolis, while 
idinburgh (capital) is the chief seat of law, educa- 
tion, &c.; of cultivated land the percentage varies 


together; Presbyterianism is 
of al and in 1872 the old parish | 


Highlanders still retain distinctive characteristi 
of their Teutonic and Celtic progenitors, the lat 

speaking in many parts of the Highlands t 
native Gaelic; originally the home of the Pict 
(g.v.), and by them called Alban or Albyn, th 
country, already occupied as far as the Forth an 
Clyde by the Romans, was in the 5th ce 
successfully invaded by the Scots, a Celtic tri 

Treland; in 843 their king Kenneth was 
king of Picts and Scots, and by the 10th oentank b 
country (known to the Romans as Caledonia) began 
to be called Scotia or Scotland ; government and 
power gradually centred in the richer lowlands 
which, through contact with England, and from the 
number of English immigrants, became distinctive 
Anglo-Saxon; since the Union with England (¢.v.) 
the prosperity of Scotland has been of steady and 


rapid growth, manufactures, commerce, ad 
literature (in all branches) having fiourished 
wonderfully. 


SCOTLAND YARD, NEW, the headquarters of the 
Metropolitan police and the crime investigation : 
organisation of the country 

SCOTS, THE, a tribe of Celts from Ireland who settl 
in the W. of North Britain, and who, having gain@d — 
the ascendancy of the Picts in the E., gave to the 
whole country the name of Scotland. 

SCOTT, DAVID, Scottish painter, born in Edinburgh; 
he was an artist of great imaginative power, ani 
excelled in the weird; his first big picture, exhibi 
in 1828, was “‘ The Hopes of Early Genius Dispelled _ 
by Death,” though his earliest achievements — 
were his illustrations of the ‘* Ancient Mariner ”’ ; 
but his masterpiece is ‘‘ Vasco da Gama encountering : 
the Spirit of the Cape’’; he was a sensitive man, — 

and disappointment hastened his death (1806- 


1849). 

SCOTT, DUKINFIELD HENRY, British scientist, pro- 
fessor of botany at University College, London, and 
the Imperial College of Science ; son of the following ; 
published several books on plant life and carried out © 
research on fossil plants (1854- Ds 

SCOTT, SIR GEORGE GILBERT, English architect, 
born in Buckinghamshire, son of Scott the com- 
mentator; was the builder or restorer of buildings 
both in England and on the Continent after the | 
Gothic, and wrote several works on architecture : 
(1811-1878). 

SCOTT, SIR GILES GILBERT, British architect, and | 
grandson of vhe preceding. He was educated at | 
Beaumont, and is known chiefly as the designer of | 
Liverpool cathedral, the new buildings at Clare, 
Cambridge, and a number of churches throughout 
the country (1880- pe 

SCOTT, MICHAEL, a sage with the reputation of a 
wizard, who lived about the end of the 12th and 
beginning of the 18th centuries, of whose art as & 
magician many legends are related. 

SCOTT, SIR PERCY MORETON, British admiral. 
Entering the navy at the age of 13, he becafhe & 
rear-admiral in 1905, and speciali$ed in naval 
gunnery; he was with the Naval Brigade in the 
Boer War, taking part in the relief of Ladysmith; 
during the Great War he was in charge of Londons 
anti-aircraft gun defences (1853-1924). 

SCOTT, ROBERT FALCON, British nival officer and 
explorer. Born at Devonport, he early joined the 
navy, and in 1900 took the ship Discovery to the 
Antarctic, returning in 1904 after making importan 
discoveries. Promoted to captain, he lef* Engl 
again in 1910 in the Terra&Vova, and with Wilson, 
Oates, Evans, ana Bowers succeeded in reaching 
the Pole on January 18, 1912, to find Amundsen 
(a.v.) had preceded him by three weeks, On the 
return joumhey he an® his colleagues perished in & 
blizzard (1868-1912). 

SCOTT, THOMAS, commentator, born in Lincolnshire : 
became rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks; was 4 
Calvinist in theology, author of the ‘‘ Force of Truth ” 
and ‘‘ Essays on Religion,” the work by which he 


writer of books he owed less 


“ship to the 
his 


autobiograph 
SCRANT 


training yielding 
t to his general education ; 
to book-knowledge 
his own shrewd observation; he proceeded 
the High School at 15 to his father’s office and 
“ the University, and at both he continued 
~p his own bent more than the study of law 


or - attr at his sixteenth year the bursting of a 


-vessel prostrated him and enforced a period of 
ect stillness, but during this time he was able 
prosecute sundry quiet studies, and laid up in his 
memory great stores of knowledge. Professionally 
he was a lawyer, but the duties of his profession 
were not his chief interest, and though he received at 
length a sheriffship worth £300 a year, and a clerk- 
ourt worth £1500, he early turned 

mind to seek promotion elsewhere, and chose 
a literary career. His early literary efforts were 
some translations in verse from the German, but 
first great success was the publication, in 
1802, of “‘ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” 
and in this he first gave evidence of the native 
force and bent of his genius. This was followed the 
same year by “ Cadzow Castle,’’ a poem instinct 
with military ardour, and by ‘“‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ”’ in 1805, the first poem which gained him 
popular favour, by “‘ Marmion’”’ in 1808, and by 
“The Lord of the Isles”’ in 1814. Much as the 
rise of Scott’s fame was owing to his poetical works, 
it is on the ground of his prose writings, as the 
freest and fullest exhibition of his genius, that it is 
now mainly founded. The period of his pro- 
ductivity in this line extended over 18 years in all, 
commencing with the year 1814, by which time he 
had built his home of Abbotsford on the Tweed, 
near Galashiels. This was the year of the publica- 
tion of “‘ Waverley,’’ which was followed by that of 
“Guy Mannering,” “‘ The Antiquary,’’ “‘ Rob Roy,” 
** Old Mortality,’’ and ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian ” 
in the year 1819, when he was smitten down by an 
illness, the effects of which were seen in his after- 
work. ‘“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’’ “ Ivanhoe,” 
“The Monastery,” ‘‘ The Abbot,’’ “‘ Kenilworth,” 
and ‘“‘ The Pirate”’ belong to the years that suc- 
ceeded that illness, to which may be added “ Red- 
gauntlet ’’ and “‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’’ together 
with ‘“‘ Quentin Durward” and ‘“ Woodstock.” 
His later years were clouded by the failure of the 
publishing house of Constable and by a burden of 
debt, but he continued to write to the end, busying 

self with a romance, ‘“‘ The Knights of Malta ’”’ 


(1771-1832 

WILLIAM BELL, painter and poet, brother 
of David Scott (¢g.v.), born in Edinburgh; did 
criticism and wrote on artists; is bes known by his 
(1811-1890). 

ON, capital of Lackawanna County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Lackawanna River, 144 m. NW. 
of New York; does a large trade in coal, ad is the 
centre of a busy steel, iron, and machinery industry. 


E 


SCRAP Of PAPER, a fa appous pl phrase used by Bethmann 


Hollwegg, Chancello rrgany, in reference to 
the treaty guaranteeing the Y aeekvality of Belgium 
when the British Ambassador presented his country’s 
ultimatum on August 4, 1914, after Germany had 


violated Belgian neutralit” 
SCRIABIN, ALEXAND 


ER NICOLAS, Russian com- 
poser. He studied music in Moscow, his birthplace, 
and gave piano lessons there; for many years he 

Europe composing; “ ‘Prometheus ”’ is pro- 
bably his best-known composition; others include 


was founded by Swift in 1714. 
CRIVENER, 


SCROGGS, SIR WILLIAM, 


SCULLIN, 


alf a 
een” nisl) 
3), a non-priestly class 


(i.e. writers) 
among the Jews devoted to the study and exposition 


of the Law, who rose to a position of importance 
and influence in the Jewish community, and were 
Known in the days of Christ siso by We name Of 
Lawyers, and were addressed as Rabbis; their 
disciples were taught to mente them with a reverence 
superior to that paid to father or mother, the 
spiritaal parent being reckoned as much above the 

natural as the spirit and its interests are above 
the flesh and its interests. 


SCRIBLERUS, MARTINUS, the subject of a fictitious 


memoir publishgl in Pope’s works and asc 

Arbuthnot (q.v.), intended to ridicule the pedantry 
which affects to know everything, but knows nothing 
to any purpose; this and other notable contribu- 
tions, including ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ were issued 
under the auspices of the Scriblerus Club, which 


FRED “OK HENRY AMBROSE, New 
Testament critic, born in Bermondsey ; educated 
at Cambridge; headmaster of? Falmouth School 
from 1846 to 1856, and after 15 years’ rectorship of 
Gerrans became vicar of Hendon and prebendary 
of Exeter; his ‘‘ Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament ’”’ ranks as a standard work ; 
was editor of the Cambridge Paragraph Bible, and 
one of the New Testament revisers (1813-1891). 
an 4nfamous judge of 
Charles II.’s reign, who became Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1678, and whose name is associated 
with all manner of injustice and legal corruption ; 
was impeached in 1680, and pensioned off by the 
King; d. 1683. 


SCUDERY, MADELEINE DBE, French novelist, born 


in Havre, came to Paris in her youth, and there 
lived to an extreme old age; was a prominent 
figure in the social and literary life of the city; 
collaborated at first with her brother Georges, but 
subsequently was responsible herself for a set of 
love romances of an inordinate length, but of great 
popularity in their day, e.g. ‘‘ Le Grand Cyrus ”’ and 
** Clélie,’” &c., in which a real gift for sparkling 
dialogue is swallowed up in a mass of improbable 
adventures and prudish sentimentalism (1607-1701). 
JAMES HENRY, Australian politician. 
Born in Victoria, he earned his living as a journalist, 
and in 1910 he became a Labour member in the 
House of Representatives. In 1928 he was elected 
Leader of fhe Opposition, and in 1929 succeeded to 
athe Premiership (1876— Dis 


SCULPTURED STONES, a name specially applied to 


certain varieties of commemorative monuments 
(usually rough-hewn slabs @r boulders, and in a 
few cases wefl-shaped crosses) of early Christian 
date found in various parts of the British Isles, 
bearing lettered and symbolic insc#iptions of a 
rude sort and ornamental designs resembling those 
found on Celtic MSS. of the Gospels; lettered 
inscriptions are in Latin, Ogham (q.v.), and Scandi- 
navian and Anglican runes, while some are un- 
inscribed ; usually found near ancient ecclesiastical 
sites, and their date is approximately fixed accord- 
ing to the character of the ornamentation ; some of 
these stones date as late as the 11th century ; the 
Scottish stones are remarkable for their elaborate 
decoration and for certain symbolic characters to 
which as yet no interpretagion has been found. 


SCURVY, a disease resulting from a diet deficient in 


fresh fruit and vegetables; caused by the lack of 
certain vitamins (¢g.v.) contained in these foods; 
the disease was at one time common among sailors 
who existed for long periods on salt meat. 


SCUTARI, a town of Turkey, on the Bosphorus, opposite 


Constantinople ; has several] fine mosques, bazaars, 
&c.; large barracks on the outskirts were used as 
hospitals by Florence Nightingale during the 
Crimean War; has large and impressive cemeteries: 
chief manufactures are of silks, cot@ons, &c. Also 
name of a small town situated at the S. end of Lake 
Scutari, 18 by 16 m., in North Albania. 


SCYLLA 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS, two rocks opposite each 
other at a narrow pass of the strait between Italy 
and Sicily, in the cave of one of which dwelt 
Scylla, a fierce monster that barked like a dog, and 
under the cliff of the otker of which dwelt Charybdis, 
a monster that sucked up eVerything that came 
near it, so that any ship passing between in avoiding 
the one became a prey to the other. 

SCYTHIANS, the name of a people of various tribes 
who occupied the steppes of SE. of Europe and W. 
of Asia adjoining eastward, and were of nomadic 
habit; kept herds of cattle and horses, and were 
mostly in a semi-savage state beyond the pale of 
civilisation; the region they occupied is called 
Scythia. & 

SEABURY, SAMUEL, American prelate, born in 
Groton, Connecticut, graduated at Yale and studied 
medicine in Edinburgh; entered the Church of 
England in 1753, and devoted eimself at first to 
missionary work; subsequently held “ livings” 
in Long Island and New York State in 1782; was 
appointed bishop by the clergy of Connecticut; 
sought consecration at the hands of the English 
archbishops, who were afraid to grant it, and had 
to resort to the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church for the purpose ; Qd notable work in estab- 
lishing and congolidating Episcopacy in America 
(1729-1796). 

SEAHAM, town in Durham, on the coast, 5 m. from 
Sunderland; it has an important harbour, blast 
furnaces, and factories; for some years it has returned 
Ramsay MacDonald as its parliamentary repre- 
sentative. 

SEALED ORDERS, the orders given to the command- 
ing officer of a slip or squadron that are sealed up, 
which he is not allowed to open till he has pro- 
ceeded a certain length into the high seas; an 
pron a in order to ensure secrecy in a time 
of war. 

SEAMAN, SIR OWEN, British writer of light verse 
who in 1906 became editor of Punch; he was 
knighted in 1914; among other volumes has written 
a aga - Cambridge ’’ and “‘ In Cap and Bells ”’ 

SEARLE, GEORGE FREDERICK CHARLES, British 
scientist; lecturer at Cambridge; carried out a 


number of important researches and published 
ere on elasticity, optics, and _ electricity 


SEA-SERPENT, a marine monster of serpent-like 
shape which is generally accepted as mythical, 
although several seemingly authentic accounts have 
been circulated in attestation to its existence. The 
subject has given rise to much disputation and 
conjecture on the part of naturalists, but opiniolt 
mostly favours the supposition that these gigantic 
serpent-like appearances are caused By enormoes 
cuttlefish swimming on the surface of the water, 
with their 20 ft. long tentacles elongated fore and 
aft. Other fishes vehich might also be mistaken 
for the sea-serpent are the baskingeSshark, tape-fish, 
and marine snake. The true sea-serpents, found in 
tropical sem, form a sub-family of the front-fanged 
Colubrines ; there are over 50 species of them belong- 
ing to the genera Hydrophis, Platurus, Hydrus, and 
Distira ; all are venomous. 

SEATON, JOHN COLBORNE, 1ST BARON, British 
soldier. Born in Lyndhurst, Hants., and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, he entered the army at the age 
of 16; he took part in the Peninsular campaign and 
was in charge ofg regiment at Waterloo; he put 
down a rising in €anada in 1838, for which service 
he was raised to the peerage; he became a field- 
marshal two years befgre his death (1778-1863). 

SEBASTIAN, ST., a Roman and soldier at Narbonne, 
martyred under Diocletian when it was discovered 
he was a Christian; is depicted in art bound naked 

tO ® tree and pierced with arrows, and sometimes 
with arrows in his hand offering them to Heaven 
on his knees, he having been shot first with arrows 
and then beaten to death (255-288). 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMRO, Italian painter, born 
in Venice: was an excellent colourist, and colla- 
Horated with Michael Angelo (1485-1547). 

s@BASTOPOL,¢@a fortified seaport of Russia, situated 
on a Stlendid natural harbour (44 m. by 4), on the 
SW. of the Crimea; during the Crimean War was 
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destroyed and captured by the French and Englis! 
after a siege lasting from October 9, 1854, t 
September 18, 1855; has, since 1885, been restorec 
and is now an important naval station; export 
large quantities of grain. 
ANGELO, Italian astronomer, first suggestec 

the classification of the stars by their spectral ty 
(g.v.) (1818-1878). 
THOMAS, archbishop of Canterbury, born 

in Sibthorpe, Nottinghamshire; first studiec 
medicine and graduated at Leyden in 1721, but w 
induced to take orders, and after a year at Oxford 
was ordained a priest in 1723; held various livings 
till his appointment to the Primacy in 1758; notec 
as a wise and kindly ecclesiastic (1693-1768). 
SECOND-SIGHT, name given to the power of seeing 
things future or distant, and embracing telepathy 
and clairvoyance; a power superstitiously ascribed 
to certain people in the Highlands of Scotland. 
SECRETIN, discovered by Bayliss and Starling in 1902, 
is a hormone produced in the small intestine, which 
passes into the blood and causes the pancreas to 
secrete the digestive juices. 
, the name given to one who, discarding 

as irrelevant all theories and observances bearing 


a” 


(i 


upon the other world and its interests, holds that 


we ought to confine our attention solely to the 
immediate problems and duties of this, inde- 
pendently of all presumed dependence on revelation 
and communications from a higher sphere. 

SEDAN, a town of France, in department of Ardenneg 
on the Maas, 164 m. NE. of Paris; once a strong 
fortress, but dismantled in 1875, where in 1870 
Napoleon III. and 86,000 men under Marshal 
Macmahon surrendered to the Germans; noted 
for its cloth manufactories. Previous to the Edict 
of Nantes was a celebrated centre of Huguenot 
industry and theological learning. ‘ 

SEDAN , conveyances with one seat, carried 
on poles by two men; they were first used in 
England in 1581, and were in general use from 1650 
to about 1750; the name is said to be derived from 
the town of Sedan, whence the chairs originally came. 

SEDGEMOOR, district in central Somersetshire, 5 m. 
SE. of Bridgwater, scene of a famous battle between 
the troops of James II. and those of the Duke of 
Monmouth on July 6, 1685, in which the latter were 
completely routed. 

SEDGWICK, ADAM, geologist, born in Dent, York- 
shire; graduated at Cambridge in 1808, became & 
Fellow in the same year, and in 1818 was elected to 
the Woodward chair of Geology; co-operated with 
Murchison in the study of the geological formation 
of the Alps and the Devonian system of England; 
strongly conservative in his scientific theories, he 
stoutly opposed the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of species; his best work was contributed in papers 
to the Geological Society of London, of which he 
was President 1829-1831; published “ British 
Paleozoic Rocks and Fossils ’’; he was president of 
the British Association at Cambridge in 1833 (1785- 
1873). 

SEDIMENTARY ROCKS are those laid down as 
deposits, chiefly by water action; most of them 
have been formed on the sea bottom of the material 
brought down by rivers, or, as in the case of some 
limestones, of the remains of animals; me 
sedimentary rocks have been formed by the de- 
position of salts from solution in lakes; some bY 
accumulations of volcanic ashes, and others by 
glacial actiog ; sedimentary rocks are classified as 
arenaceous (é.g. sandstones and gritg), argillaceous 
(e.g. muds, clays, and shales), calcareous (e.g. ch 
and limestones), and pyroclastic (e.g. volcanic ashes). 
Deposits such as peat and coal are formed of the 
remains of plants. 

SEELEY, SIR JOHN ROBERT, author of “ Rete 
Homo,” born in kondon; “studied at Cambridge, 
became professor of History there in 1869 on 
Kingsley’s retirement; his “‘ Hcce Homo” was 
published in 1865, a piece of perfect literary work- 
manship, but which in fs denial of the self-originated 
spirit of Christ offended orthodox belief and exci 
much adverse criticism; wrote in 1882 a work 
entitled ‘‘ Natural Religion,”’ in which he sho 
the same want of sympathy with supernatt 
ideas, as also several historical works (1834-1896). 
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vince same name; a Oy, ae SD 
; down on the river Eresma, 32 m. NW. of 
dates from Roman times; 


Madrid; its importance 
2: 3 a great aqueduct, built in Trajan’s reign, and a 


ine Moorish castle and Gothic cathedral pt 


SRAVE, SIR HENRY, British nae a motorist. He 
was born in America of British parents, and was 

educated at Eton; during the Great War he saw 

active service in the Royal] Air Force. In 1927 he 
established a world’s record at Daytona, Florida, 
of 203 miles an hour, and with another car set up a 
further record of 231 miles an hour in 1929 on the 
same track; he was knighted on his return after 
this feat. While engaged on an attempt to beat the 
world record for motor boat racing in 1930 his boat 
a on Windermere and he was killed (1896- 


SEGU, a town of West Africa, on the Joliba, 400 m. 


SW. of Timbuctoo; chiefly occupied by trading 
Arabs; once the capital of a now decayed native 


State. 
an important river of France, rises in the 
tableland of Langres, takes a winding course to the 
NW., passing many important towns, Troyes, 
Fontainebleau, Paris, St. Denis, and Rouen, and 
# discharges ingo the English Channel by a broad 
estuary after a course of 482 m., of which 350 are 
navigable. 
the smallest but most populous department 
of France, entirely surrounded by the department 
of Seine-et-Oise; Paris and its adjacent villages 
cover a considerable portion of the area; presents 
a richly wooded, undulating surface, traversed by 
the Seine in a NW. direction. 


SEINE-ET-MARNE, a north-midland department of 


France lying E. of Seine; the Marne crosses the N. 
and the Seine the S.; has a fertile soil, which grows 
in abundance cereals, vegetables, and fruits; many 
fine woods, including Fontainebleau Forest, diversify 
its undulating surface. Melun (capital) and 
Fontainebleau are among its important towns. 

SEINE-ET-OISE, a department of NW. France, 
encloses the department of Seine; grain is grown 
in well-cultivated plains and the vine on pleasant 
hill slopes; is intersected by several tributaries of 
the Seine, and the N. is prettily wooded. Versailles 
is the capital; Sévres and St. Cloud are other 
interesting places. 

- URE, a maritime department of 
North-West France, in Normandy, facing the 
English Channel; is for the most part a fertile 
plain, watered by the Seine and smaller streams, 
and diversified by fine woods and the hills of Caux; 
is a fruit and cider producing district ; has flourish- 
ing manufactures. Rouen is the capital, and Havre 
and Dieppe are important trading centres. 

SEISMOLOGY, the study of earthquakes and their 
causes and effects. 

SEISMOMETER, an instrument for recording earth- 
quake shocks ; by means of its readings the distance 
aad direction of a shock can be calculated. 

SELBORNE,s4aROUNDELL P . EARL OF, Lord 
Chancellor, born in Oxfordshire; called to the bar 
in 1837, and after a brilliant career at Oxford entered 
Parliament in 1847, and in 1861 became Solicitor- 
General in Palmerston’s ministry, Mceiving at the 
same time @ knighthood; two years later was 
advanced to the Attorney-Generalship; in 1872 
was elected Lord Chancellor, a position he retained 
till 1874, and again held from 1880 to 1885; refused 
to adcet Gladstone’s Home Rule policy for Ireland 
and joined the Libgral-Unionists, but declined to 
take office under Lord Salisb@ry ; ; was raised to an 
earldom in 1882, received various honorary degrees ; 
greatly interested himself in hymnology and edited 
“The Book of Praise’ ; gwrote alsoseveral works 
on Church questions (1812-1895). 

SELBY, a market town of Yorkshire, on the Ouse, 
15 m. 8S. of York; has a noted cruciform abbey 
church, founded in the 12th century and exhibiting 
various styles of architecture; has some boat- 


butane 5 "manufactures flax, ropes, leather, and 


SELBY, BY, 1ST viscount (William Court Gully), British 


politician. Son of a doctor, he was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and went to the bar; 
in 1886 he becamcg,M.P. f Carlisle as a Liberal, and 
in 1895 was elec Speaker of the House, a position 
he held till 1905, when he was raised to the peerage 
(1835-1909). 

SELDEN, JOHN, born in Salvington, Sussex ; adopted 
law as a profession, and was trained at Clifford’s 
Inn and the Inner Temple, London; successful 
as a lawyer, he yet found time for scholarly pursuits, 
and acquired a great reputation by the publication 
of various erudite works bearing on old English 
jurisprudence and antiquities generally ; a ‘‘ History 
of Tithes’”’ (1618), in which he combats the idea 
that “‘ tithes ’’ are divinely instituted, got him into 
trouble with the Church; was imprisoned in 1621 
for encouraging® Parliament to repudiate James’s 
absolutist claims; from his gntrance into Parliament 
in 1623 continued to play an important part through- 
out the troublous reign of Charles ; sincerely attached 
to the Parliamentary side, he was one of the framers 
of the Petition of Right, and suffered imprisonment 
with Holles and the others; sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment, but, out of syenpathy with the extremists, 
disapproved of the executionyof Charles; held 
various offices, e.g. Keeper of the Rolls and Records 
in the Tower; continued to write learned and 
voluminous works on Biblical and historical subjects, 
but is best remembered for his charming ‘‘ Table- 
talk,” a book of which Coleridge remarked, ‘‘ There 
is more weighty bullion sense in this book than I 
can find in the same number 9f pages of any un- 
inspired writer ’’ (1584-1654). 

SELENE, in the Greek mythology the moon-goddess, 
the sister of Helios, and designated Phoebe as he 
was Phoebus; she became by Endymion the mother 
of 50 daughters. 

SELENIUM, an element resembling sulphur in some 
of its chemical properties, first discovered by 
Berzelius ; it plays an important part in one of the 
methods of phototelegraphy. 

SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, a resolution of the 
Long Parliament passed in 1644, whereby the 
members bound themselves not to accept certain 
ioe offices, particularly commands in the 


SELIM. is a warlike sultan of Turkey, who, having 
dethroned and put to death his father, Bajazet I1., 
entered upon # victorious career of military 
aggrandisement, overcoming the Persians in 1515, 
conquering and annexing Egypt, Syria, and the 
» Hejaz in 1517, finally winning for himself the 
* position of Imam or head of the Mohammedan 
world; geatly strengthened his country, and 

@strove. according to his lights to deal justly with 
and ameliorate the condition of the peoples whom 
he conquered (1467-1520). 

SELJUKS, a Tugkish people w&o in the 10th century, 
headed by a chief named Seljuk (whence their 
name), broke away from their allegiance to the 
khan of Kirghiz, adopted the Mohammedan faith, 
and subsequently conquered Bokhara, but were 
driven across the Oxus and settled in Khorassan ; 
under Toghril Beg, grandson of Seljuk, they in the 
11th century won for themselves a wide empire in 
Asia, including the provinces of Syria and Asia 
Minor, whose rulers, by their cruel persecution of 
Christian pilgrims, led to the Crusade movement 
in Europe. The Seljuks were in part gradually 
absorbed by the advancing Mongol tribes, while 
numbers fled westward, where they were at length 
incorporated in the Ottoman Empire in the 14th 
century. 

SELKIRK, county town of Selkirkshire, on the Ettrick, 
40 m. SE. of Edinburgh; famed at one time for its 
* Souters ’’ (shoemakers), who figured in Border 
conflicts ; is a centre of the manufacture of tweeds. 

SELKIRK, ALEXANDER, sailor, who was put ashore 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, 8. America, and 
whose experiences inspired Defoe to write his 
“Robinson Crusoe” (1676-1721). See rail 
THOMAS. 

SELKIRKSHIRE, a south inland courfy of Scotland: 
extends 8. from the corner of Midlothian to Dun- 


18* 


* 


esshire, between Peebles (W.) and Roxburgh (E.) ; | 


grassy slopes of its hills afford spléndid pasturage, 
and sheep-farming is a flourishing industry ; manu- 
factures are mainly confined to Galashiels and 
Selkirk ; is traversed by the Ettrick and the Yarrow, 
whose romantic valleys are asseciated with much of 
the finest ballad literature of Scotland. - 
SELLE, river in France; rising near Le Cateau, it 
flows N. to join the Schelde. It was the scene of 
fighting in October, 1918, when British and American 
troops gained a victory over a German force superior 
in numbers; some 20,000 prisoners and 475 guns 
were captured. oe2 
SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, a noted wit in the 
social] and literary life of London in Horace ¥Y’alpole’s 
time, born, of good parentage, in Gloucestershire ; 
was expelled from Oxford in 1743 for alleged blas- 
phemy; four years later entered Parliament, and 
supported the Court party, and received various 
government favours; his vivacious wit won him 
ready entrance into ¢he best London and Parisian 
society; is the chief figure in Jesse’s entertaining 
“George Selwyn and his Contemporaries” (1719- 


1791). 

SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, the first bishop of 
New Zealand, in which capacity he wrought so 
zealously that his diocest, by his extension of 
Episcopacy, wa# subdivided into seven; on his 
return to England he was made bishop of Lichfield ; 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, was endowed in his 
memory (1809-1878). : 

SEMAPHORE, a name applied to the mechanism 
employed for telegraphing purposes prior to the 
discovery of the electric telegraph; invented in 
1767 by Richards Edgeworth, but first extensively 
used by the French in 1794, and afterwards adopted 
by the Admiralty in England; consisted at first 
of six shutters set in two rotating circular frames, 
which, by opening and shutting in various ways, 
were capable of conveying sixty-three distinct 
signals; these were raised on the tops of wooden 
towers erected on hills; later a different form was 
adopted consisting of a mast and two arms worked 
by winches. ‘The speed at which messages could be 
transmitted was very great; thus a message could 
be sent from London to Portsmouth and an answer 
be received all within 45 seconds. The railway 
signal now in use is a form of semaphore. 

SEMELE, in the Greek mythology the daughter of 
Cadmus and the mother of Dionysus by Zeus, was 
tempted by Hera to pray Zeus,to show himself to 
her in his glory, who, as pledged to give her all she 
asked, appeared before her as the god of thunder 
and consumed her by the lightning. See DIONYSUS. 


SEMINOLES, a nomadic tribe of American Indians 
who from 1832 to 1839 offered a desperate resistance 
to the Americans before yielding up t&eir territory 
SE. of the Mississippi (Florida, &c.); final 
settled in the Indian Territory, where they now 
number some 3000 and receive an annuity from the 
American Government; missiowary enterprise 
among them has been successful in establishing 
schools an@churches. 

SEMIPALATINSK, a mountainous province of Asiatic 
Russia, stretching between Lake Balkash (S.) and 
Tomsk; encloses stretches of steppe-land on which 
cattle and horses are reared ; some mining of silver, 
lead, and copper is also done. Semipalatinsk, the 
capital, stands on the Irtish ; has two annual fairs, 
and is an important trading mart. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM. See PELAGIUS. 

SEMIRAMIS, legenfary queen of Assyria, to whom 
tradition ascribes the founding of Babylon with its 
hanging gardens, and who is said to have surpassed 
in valour and glory he? husband Ninus, the founder 
of Nineveh; she seems to have been in reality the 
Venus or Astarte of the Assyrian mythology. The 
story goes that when a child she was deserted by 
her mother and fed by doves. } 

SEMIRAMIS OF THE NORTH, a name given to 
Margaret, Queen of Denmark; also to Catharine II. 
of Russia. 

SEMIRETCHINSK, a mountainous province of Asiatic 
Russia, stretches 8. of Lake Balkash to Kast 
@furkestan ag Ferghana on the 8, ;_ is traversed bh. 
and W. by the lofty ranges of the Alatau and ‘Tian- 
Shan Mountains; the vast bulk of the inhabitants 


Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, andl “a 
Arabs, and are al] marked by common features ; su 
appear in their language, their literature, th 
modes of thinking, socia] organisation, and 
belief. Their language is poor in inflection, 
few or no compound verbs or substantives, bk 
next to no power of expressing abstract ideas, a1 
is of simple primitive structure or syntax. h 
literature has neither the breadth nor the flow ¢ 
that of Greece or Rome, but it is instinct with 
passion which often holds the very depths of being 
In their modes of thinking they are taken up ¥ 

concrete realities instead of abstractions, and henc 
they have contributed nothing to science or philc 
sophy, much as they have done to faith. he 
social order is patriarchal, with a leaning to 
despotism, which in certain of them, such as th 
Jews and Arabs, goes higher and higher till it ree 


God. 

SEMMERING, a mountain of Styria, Austria, 60 m. — 
SW. of Vienna, 4577 ft. above sea-level; is crossed 
by the Vienna and Trieste railway, which passes — 
through 15 tunnels and over 16 viaducts. 

SEMPACH, a sraall Swiss town, 9 m. NW. of Lucerne 
on the Lake of Sempach; here on July 9, 1386, a 
body of 1500 Swiss soldiers completely routed the 


See WINKELRIED. e . 

; ER. See CHUNDER SEN. ; 

SENANCOUR, ETIENNE PIVERT DE, French writer, 
born in Paris; delicate in his youth; was driven 
by an unsympathetic father to quit his home at 
19, and for some time lived at Geneva and Fribourg, 
where a brief period of happy married life was 
closed by the death of his young wife; returned 
to Paris in 1798; supported himself by writing, 
and latterly by a small Government pension granted 
by Louis Philippe; is best known as the author of 
““Obermann,” a work of which Matthew Arnold 
wrote, “‘ The stir of all the main forces by which 
modern life is and has been impelled, lives in the 
letters of Obermann ”’ (1770-1846). 

SENATE (i.e. “‘ an assembly of elders’), a name first 
bestowed by the Romans on their supreme legislative 
and administrative assembly; its formation is 
traditionally ascribed to Romulus; its powers, at 
their greatest during the Republic, gradually 
diminished under the Emperors; in modern times 
is used to designate the ‘‘ Upper House” in the 
legislature of various countries, e.g. France and 
the United States of America ; is also the title of the 
governing body in many universities. 

SENDAI, town in Japan, in the province of Miyagi, of 
which it is the capital; it is 225 m, from Tokio and 
is an important trading centre. 

SENECA, LUCIUS ANNZASUS, philosopher, son of the 
following, born in Cordova, and brought to Rome 
when a child; practised as a pleader at the bar, 
studied philosophy, and became the tutor of Nero; 
acquired great riches; was charged with con- 
spiracy by Nero, as a pretext, it is believed, to 
procure his wealth, and ordered to kill himself, 
which he did by opening his veins till he ble& to 
death; he was of the Stoic school it philosophy, 
and wrote a number of treatises bearing chiefly on 
morals; d. A.D. 65. 

SENECA, MARCUS ANNAZUS, rhetorician, born in 
Cordova; taht rhetoric at Rome, bag he went 
at the time of Augustus, and where Ke died A.D. 82. 

SENEGAL, an important river of West Africa, formed 
by the junction, at Bafulabé, of two head-streams 
rising in the highlands of Western Soudan; flows 
NW., W., and SW., a course of 700 m.,tand di 
charges into the Atlantic ® m. below St. Louis; 
navigation is somewhat impeded by a sand-bar at 
its mouth, and by cataracts and rapids in the upper 
reaches, 

SENEGAL, a French coloay of West Africa, lying alone 
the banks of the Senegal River. See SENEGAMBIA. 

SENEGAMBIA, a tract of territory lying chiefly 
within the basins of the rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
West Africa, stretching from the Atlantic, between 
Cape Blanco and the mouth of the Gambia, inland 


Austria. 


. Louis (g.v.), in 
capital; gro 


proper, is considered 
, gums, india-rubber, and 


CHAL, an | functionary at the courts 
ankish princes, whose duty it was to super- 
nd d feasts and ceremonies, functio: 
valent to those of the English High Steward 
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8 tua ted on the Blue Nile, 160 m. SE. of Khartoum. 
INNACHERIB, a king of Assyria, whose reign ex- 
: ed from 702 to 681 B.c., and was distinguished 
by the projection and execution of extensive public 
yvorks ; he endeavoured to push his conquests west- 
ward, but was baffled in Judza by the miraculous 
lestruction of his army. See 2 Kings xix. 35. 
an old cathedral town of France, on the Yonne, 
0 m. SE. of Paris; the cathedral is a fine Gothic 
structure of the 12th century; has also an arch- 
bishop’s palace, and is still surrounded by massive 
stone walls of Roman construction; does a good 
in corn, wine, and wool. 

a Mohammedan brotherhood in the Soudan, 
yOunded by Mbhammed-es-Senussi from Mosta- 
—* in Algeria, who flourished between 1840 and 

900. The brotherhood, remarkable for its austere 
and fanatical zeal, has ramified into many parts of 
N. Africa, and exercises considerable influence, 
fostering resistance to the encroachments of the 
invading European powers. 
EPOY, the name given to a native of India employed 
as a soldier in the British service in India. 

ER, the ninth month of the year, so called 

as having been the seventh in the Roman calendar. 

ER MASSACRES, an indiscriminate slaughter 

in Paris which began on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 2, 
1792, when 30 priests on their way to prison were 
torn from the carriages that conveyed them, and 
massacred one after the other, all save Abbé Secard, 
in the streets by an infuriated mob; they con- 
tinued thereafter through horror after horror for a 
hundred hours all done in the name of justice 
and in mock form of law—a true Reign of Terror. 
EPTUAGINT, a version, and the oldest of any known 
to us, of the Hebrew Scriptures in Greek, executed 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, by different translators 
at different periods, commencing with 280 B.c.; 
it is known as the Alexandria version, while the 
name Septuagint, or LX X., was given to it on the 
ground of the tradition that it was the work of 70, 
or rather 72, Jews, who, it is alleged, had been 
brought from Palestine for the purpose, and were 
fabled, according to one tradition, to have executed 
the whole in as many days, and, according to 
another, to have each done the whole apart from the 
rest, with the result that the version of each was 
found to correspond word for word with that of 
all the others; it began with the translation of the 
Permateuch and was continued from that time till 
130 B.c. by he translation of the rest, the whole 
being in reality the achievement of several inde- 
pendent workmen, who executed their parts, some 
with greater, some with less, ability and success; it 
is often literal to a painful degree, afd it swarms 
with such prnounced Hebraisms, that a pure 
Greek would often fail to understand it. It was 
the version current everywhere at the time of the 
planting of the Christian Church, and the numerous 
quotatioas in the New Testament from the Old are, 
with few exceptions, q@otations from it. 

GINEZ DE® Spanish historian, 
born in Pozo-Blanco, near Cordova ; in 1536 became 
historiographer to Charles V. and tutor to the future 
Philip LI.; was subsequentg canon of Salamanca ; 
author of several historical works, of which a 
“ History of Charles V.” is the most important, a 
work characterised by broad humanistic proclivities 
unusual in his day and country; d. 1574. 

ERAGLIO, in its restricted sense applied in the East 


1d 


ase, 4 m. SW. of Liége; noted for its extensive 
machine-shops (locomotives, &c.); established in 


1817 by John Cockerill, and now, with forges, coal- 
mines, &c., giving considerable employment. 

SERAJEVO, a city in Jugo-Slavia, formerly the 
capital of Bosnia, on the Miljacka. The town is 
noted chiefly for the assassination of Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria on June 28, 1914, a crime 
which led to the Great War. 

SERAMPUR, a to of modern aspect in India, on 
the Hooghly, 13 m. N. of Calcutta; originally 
Danish, was purchased by ‘*he British in 1845; 
manufactures paper and mats, and is associated 
with the successful missionary enterprise of the 
Baptists Carey, Marshman, and Ward. 

SERAPHIM, angels of the highest order and of ethereal 
temper, represented as guarding with veiled faces 
the Divine glory, and cdnsidered to have originally 
denoted the lightning darting ou’ from the black 
thunder-cloud. 

SERAPIS, an Egyptian divinity of partly Greek 
= and partly Egyptian, and identified with 

siris. 

SERASKIER, a Turkish general, in especial the 
commander-in-chief or minister of war. 

SERBIA, formerly SERVIA, a kirédom of Europe 
occupying a central position in the Balkan Peninsula 
between Austria (N.) and Turkey (S. and W.), with 
Rumania and Bulgaria on the E.; it now forms 
part of Jugo-Slavia (¢.v.), with an area of 34,000 
sq.m. Austria’s declaration of war on her in July, 
1914, was the start of the Great War, during which 
Serbia fought on the side of the Allies, and on the 
conclusion of which she decided to throw in her 
lot with the new nation of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, called Jugo-Slavia. There are many 
mountains, but wide fertile valleys produce in great 
abundance wheat, maize, and other cereals, grapes 
and plums (an important export when dried), while 
immense herds of swine are reared on the outskirts 
of the oak-forests; is well watered by the Morava 
flowing through thg centre and by the Save and 
Danube on the N.; climate varies considerably 
according to elevation; not much manufacturing 
is done, but minerals abound and are partially 
‘arought ; the Serbians are of Slavonic stock, high- 
spirited and patriotic, clinging tenaciously to old- 
fashioned m@thods and ideas; have produced a 
notable national literature, rich in lyric poetry. 
Originally emigrants in the 7th century from 
districts round the Mgrs = the Serbians had 
by the 14th ceatury established a kingdom con- 
siderably larger than their present domain; were 
conquered by the Turks in 1389, and hgld in sub- 
jection till 1815, when a national rising won them 
Home Rule, but remained tributary to Turkey until 
1877, when they proclaimed their independence, 
which was confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878; capital is Belgrade. 

SERBONIAN BOG, a quagmire in Egypt in which 
armies were fabled to be swallowed up and lost; 
applied to any situation in which one is entangled 
from which extrication is difficult® 

SERFS, under the feudal system a class of labourers 
whose position differed only from that of slaves 
in being attached to the soifand so protected from 
being sold from hand to hand like a chattel, although 
they could be transferred with the land; liberty 
could be won by purchase, military service, or by 
residing a year and a day in a borough; these and 
economic changes brought about their gradual 
emancipation in the 15th and 16th centuries ; mining 
serfs, however, existed in Scotland as recently as 
the 18th century, and in Russia their emancipation 
only took place in 1861. 

SERINGAPATAM, a decayed city of 8. Igiia, formerl® 
capital of Mysore State, situated on an island in 
the Kaveri, 10 m. NE, of Mysore city; in the latter 


SERJEANT-AT-ARMS 


part of the 18th century was the stronghold of 

Tippoo Sahib, who was successfully besieged and 

slain by the British in 1799; has interesting ruins. 

ERJEANT-AT-ARMS, an officer attendant on the 
Speaker of the House of Co 
is to preserve order and 
the rules of the House. ~ 

SERPENT WORSHIP, or Ophiolatry, was practised 
in ancient times by the Egyptians and has survived 
in India and Africa; the symbol of the snake is 
prevalent in early European art; in North and 
Western America this form of worship long obtained 
among aboriginal tribes. Symbolically, the serpent 
represented veneration, from the shedding of its 
skin, taken to typify eternity; generatly it was 
regarded as a guardian spirit. 

SERPENTINE, a crystalline green mineral composed 
of silicate of magnesia. 

SERPUKOFF, an ancient and sti.prosperous town of 
Russia, on the Nara, 57 m. 8S. of Moscow; has a 
cathedral, and mantifactures cottons and woollens. 

O Y DOMINGUEZ, Duke de la Torre, Spanish 
statesman and marshal; won distinction in the 
wars against the Carlists, and, turning politician, 
became in 1845 a senator and favourite of Queen 
Isabella; was prominent during the political unrest 
and changes of,her reign ; joined Prim i in the revolu- 
tion of 1868, Gefeated the queen’s troops; became 
president of the Ministry; commander-in-chief of 
the army, and in 1869 Regent of Spain, a position 
he held till Amadeus’s succession in 1871; won 
victories against the Carlists in 1872 and 1874; was 
again at the head of the executive during the last 
montls of the republic, but retired on the accession 
of Alfonso XII*; continued in active politics till his 
death (1810-1885). 

SERTORIUS, QUINTUS, Roman statesman and 
general; joined the democratic party under Marius 
(q.v.) against Sulla; retired to Spain on tne return 
of Sulla to Rome, where he sought to introduce 
Roman civilisation ; was assassinated 738 B.c. 

SERVETUS, MICHAEL, physician, born in Tudela, 
in Navarre; had a leaning to theology, and passing 
into Germany associated with the Reformers; 
adopted Socinianism, and came under ban of the 
orthodox, and was burnt alive at Geneva, after a 
trial of two months, under sanction, it is said, of 
Calvin (1511-1553). 

SERVIUS TULLIUS, the sixth king of Rome, from 
578 to 534 B.o., divided the Roman territory into 
80 tribes, and the people inte 5 classes, which were 
further divided into centuries. 

SESOSTRIS, a legendary monarch of Egypt, alleged 
to have achieved universal empire at a very remote 
antiquity, and to have executed a variety of public 
works by means of the captives he brought home 
from his conquests, which extended ®o India. 

SESTERTIUS, a Roman coin either bronze or silver, 
one-fourth of a denarius, originally worth 24 asses 
but afterwards 4 gsses, up to the time of Augustus 
was worth fully 2d., and subsejuently one-eighth 
less; Sestertium, a Roman ‘money of account,” 
never a @in, equalled 1000 sestertii, and was valued 
at £8 15s. 

SETTLE, ELKANAH, a playwright who lives in the 
pages of Dryden’s satire ‘‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel”’; was an Oxford man and littérateur in 
London; enjoyed a brief season of popularity as 
author of “ Cambyses,” and ‘“ The Empress of 
Morocco ’”’; degenerated into a “ city poet and a 
puppet-show eper,”” and died in the Charter- 
house; was the object of Dryden’s and Pope's 
scathing sarcasms (1648-1724). 

SETTLEMENT, ACT QF, passed by Parliament in 
1701, settled the crowns of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland on the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her 
heirs; the Act was designed to prevent the crown 
reverting to the Stuarts, and also stipulated that 
kings of England must be members of the estab- 
lished Church. 

SETUBAL (English, St. Ubes), a fortified seaport of 
Portugal, at the mouth of the Sado, on a bay of the 
same name, 17 m. SE. of Lisbon; has a good trade 
in wine, salt, and oranges; in the neighbourhood is 
a remarks awle stalactite cave. 

SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, St. George, 

of England; St. Denis, of France; St. James, of 


ons, whose duty it 
any offender against 
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Spain; St. Anthony, of Italy; 
Scotland ; a Patrick, of Ireland 


Niece (habe il. a0) tbe fink inte Geeeeee 


loss of the child in Jerusalem; the sight of her S¢ 


bearing the cross; the sight of Him upon the ¢ 
the descent from the cross; and the entombment 
the festival in connection with which is celeb 
on the Friday before Palm Sunday. 
SEVEN SAG OF GREECE, Solon of Athens, 
motto “‘ Know thyself ”’ ; 
** Consider the end’”’; Thales of Miletus, his 
*“Whoso hateth suretyship is sure”; 
Priene, his motto ‘“‘ Most men are bad ” ; 
of Lindos, his motto “‘ Avoid extremes ”’ ; 
of Mitylene, his motto ‘‘ Seize Time by the 
lock ’’; Periander of Corinth, his motto “‘ Nothing 
is impossible to industry.”’ 
SEVEN SLEEPERS, seven noble youths of Ephe 
who, to escape the persecution of Decius, fled 


Chilo of Sparta, his motto 


a cave in Mount Celion, where they fell asleep ¢ nd 


woke up at the end of two centuries. 
EVEN WISE , the title of a famous cycle 
of medizval tales which centre round the story of a 
young prince who, after baffling all efforts of forme 
tutors, is at last, at the age of 20, instructed in 
knowledge by Sindibad, one of the king’s wise men, 
but having cast his horoscope Sin¢ibad perceives the 
prince will die unless, after presentation at 
court, he keeps silence for seven days; one of the 
king’s wives, having in vain attempted to seduce 
the young man, in baffled rage accuses him to the 
king with tempting her virtue, and procures his 
death-sentence ; the seven sages delay the execution 
by beguiling the king with stories till the seven days 
are passed, when the prince speaks and reveals the 
plot; an extraordinary number of variants exist in 
Eastern and Western languages, the earliest written 
version being an Arabian text of the 10th century; 
a great mass of literature has grown round 
subject, which is one of the most perplexing as well 
as interesting problems in the world of romance. 
SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD, the pyramids of 
Egypt, the hanging gardens of Babylon, the tomb 
of Mausolus, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter by Phidias 
at Olympia, and the Pharos at Alexandria. 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR, the name given to the third 
and most terrible struggle between Frederick the 
Great of Prussia and Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria, for the possession of Silesia, which em- 
broiled almost all Europe in war, and which had 
far-reaching effects on the destinies of England 
and France as well as Prussia; began in 1756 by 
Frederick’s successful advance on Dresden, antici- 
pating Maria Theresa’s intention of attempting the 
recovery of Silesia, lost to her in the previous two 
wars. With Austria were allied France, Sweden, 
Poland, and Russia, while Prussia was supported 
till 1761 by England. In 1762 Peter III. of Russia 
changed sides, and Frederick, sometimes victorious, 
often defeated, finally emerged successful in 1763, 
when the war was brought to a close by the Peace 
of Hubertsburg. Besides demonstrating thes 
and genius of Frederick and raising* immensely the 
prestige of Prussia, it enabled England to make 
complete her predominance in North America and 
to establi igh herself securely in India, while at the 
same timé it gave the death- blow, to French hopes 
of a colonial empire. 
SEVERN, the second river of England, rises on the E. 
side of Plinlimmon, in Montgomeryshire, and flows 
in a circuitous southerly direction through Mo 
gomeryshire, Shropshire. WorcesterShire, 
Gloucestershire, falling — Ato the Bristol Channel 
after a course of 210 m.; is navigable to Welshpool 
(180 m.); chief tributaries are the Terne, Wye, an 
the Stratford Avon; there is a “ bore” perceptible 
180 m. fro6m the moth. 
SEVERUS, LUCIUS SEPTIMIUS, Roman emperor, born 
in Leptis Magna, in Africa; the only African to 
attain to the imperial throne ; was in command at 
Pannonia, and elected emperor on the murder © 
Pertinax, and after conquering his rivals achiev 
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rictori he Par- rounded by reefs; export fibres, nuts, palm- 
ee ye esi oil, and to: ll; Victoria, in Mahé, is the 
dad pO ag lh from chief town and an imperial coaling . i 


th by a wall; =] at York (146-211). 


her beauty and rare charms attracted many suitors, 

) one and all of whom, however, she turned a deaf 
Stine herself with touching fidelity to her 
and daughter, and finding all her happiness in 
son affection and in the social intercourse of a wide 
of friends; her fame Tests on her letters, 


int 


of unstudied grace (1626-1696). 

uv. =, a celebrated Spanish city and river port on 

the Guadalquivir, 62 m. NE. of Cadiz; an iron 

bridge connects it with Triana, a large suburb on 
the other side of the river; many of the old pictur- 
esque Moorish buildings have given place to modern 
and more commodious structures and broader 
streets; the great Gothic cathedral (15th century), 
containing paintings by Murillo, is among the finest 
in Europe; the Moorish royal palace, the great 
Roman aqueduct (in use until 1883), the museum, 
with masterpieces of Murillo and Velasquez, the 
university, archbishop’s palace, Giralda Campanile, 
and the vast ball-ring, are noteworthy ; chief manu- 
factures embrace cigars, machinery, pottery, and 
textiles; while lead, quicksilver, wines, olive-oil, 
and fruits are exported; is capital of a province. 
. a French town on the Seine, 104 m. SW. of 
Paris, celebrated for its fine porcelain ware (especially 
vases), the manufacture of which has been a State 
industry since 1755; has a school of mosaic work 
and museums for pottery ware of all ages and 
countries. 

SEVRES, DEUX-, a department of West France; 
is watered by two rivers, and in the N. thickly 
wooded; a varied agriculture, cattle and mule 
breeding, and cloth manufacture are the principal 
industries. Niort is the capital. 

ANNA, poetess, born in Eyam, Derby- 
shire, but from the age of seven spent her life at 
Lichfield, where her father was residentiary canon ; 
was a friend and indefatigable correspondent of 
Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Darwin, Southey, Scott, and others ; 
author of “‘ Louisa,’”” a novel in poetry, ‘* Sonnets,” 
and other poems, which had in their day considerable 


popularity ; her correspondence is collected in 
6 vols. (1747-1809). 
SEWARD, WILLIAM Y, American statesman, 


HENR 
born in Florida, New York State; was called to 
the bar at Utica in 1822, and soon took rank as one 
of the finest forensic orators of his country ; engaged 
actively in the politics of his State, of which he was 
governor in 1838 and 1840; entered the U.S. senate 
in 1849 as an abolitionist, becoming soon the 
recognised leader of the Anti-Slavery party; was 
put forward by the Republican party as a candidate 
for presidential nomination, but failing in this he 
zealously supported Lincoln, under whom he served 
a® Secretary of State, conducting with notable 
success th@ foreign affairs of the country during 
the Civil War and up to the accession of President 
Grant in 1869; spent his closing years in travel and 
retirement (1801-1872). 
G MACHINE, an automatic dewce for sewing, 

invented in #840 by an American, Elias Howe. 

GESIMA SUNDAY, the second Sunday before 
the commencement of Lent. 

SEXTANT, an instrument used in navigation (some- 
times 4&lso in land-surveying) for measuring the 
altitudes of celestiM bodies, and their angular 
distances; consists of a grM@luated brass sector, 
the sixth part of a circle, and an arrangement of 
two small mirrors and telescope; invented in 1730 
by John Hadley. e S 

» &@ group of some 30 islands, largest 
Mahé (55 sq. m.), situated in the Indian Ocean, 
600 m. NE. of Madagascar; taken from the French 
by Britain in 1794, and now under the governor 
of Mauritius; are mountainous and mostly sur- 


quis de Sévigné, aan left her a widow at 25; 


SEYMOUR, SIR EDWARD HOBART, British sailor. 
Entering the navy at the ye of 12, he saw service 
in the Crimea, Egy@t, and China; in 1900 he was 
in charge of the expedition against China, and the 
following year was made an admiral (1840-1929). 

SFORZA (i.e. stormer), Italian family celebrated 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, founded by a 
military adventurer, a peasant of the name of 
Muzia Allendolo- who received the name; reer 
became dukes of Milan, and began by hiring th 
services in war, in which they were always victorious, 
to theshighest bidder, the first of the number to 
attain that rank being Francesco Sforza, the son of 
the founder, in 1450 (1401-1466), the last of the 
series being Francesco (1492-1535). 

SGRAFFITO, a decorative wall painting, produced 
by layers of plaster applied to a moistened surface 
and afterwards operated on»sby a sharply pointed 
instrument so as to produce a picture. 

SHACKLETON, SIR T HENRY, British ex- 
plorer. Born in Ireland, and educated at Dulwich 
College, he joined the mercantile marine, and in 
1900 served under Scott in the Discovery Antarctic 
expedition. From 1907 to 1909 and from 1914 to 
1917 he was again in the Antagtic, and in 1922 
died at sea while in command of a third expedition 
on board the Quest (1874-1922). 

SHADWELL, THOMAS, dramatist, who lives as the 
**MacFlecknoe’”’ of Dryden’s ‘‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,”’ born, of a good family, in Norfolk; 
studied law and adopted literature, in which he 
made a successful start with she comedy ‘“* The 
Sullen Lovers ”’ (1668) ; his numerous plays, chiefly 
comedies, are of little poetic value, but serve as 
useful commentaries on the Restoration period ; 
quarrelled with and satirised Dryden in the ‘*‘ Medal 
of John Bayes,’’ which drew forth the crushing 
retort in Dryden’s famous satire ; succeeded Dryden 
as poet-laureate in 1688 (1640-1692). 

SHAFITES, a sect of the Sunnites or orthodox Moham- 
medans, so called from Shafei, a descendant of 
Mohammed. 

SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, EARL 
OF, a notable politician, prominent in the times of 
Cromwell and Charles II., born, of good parentage. 
in Dorsetshire ; passed through Oxford and entered 
Lincoln’s Inn; sat in the Short Parliament of 
1640; changed from the Royalist to the Parlia- 
mentary side during the Civil War, and was a member 
of Cromwell’s Council of State, but latterly attacked 
the Protector’s Government, and was one of the 

«chief promoters of the Restoration; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1661, and later a member of the 
* Cabal ”’:6 in-- 1672 he was created an earl and 
st Chancellor, but, hoodwinked by Charles in 
the secret treaty of Dover, went over to the 
Opposition, lost his chancellorship, supported an 
anti-Catholic golicy, leagut himself with the 
Country Party, and intrigued with the Prince of 
Orange ; came into power again, after.the ‘‘ Popish 
Plot,” as the champion of tolerati®n and Pro- 
testantism, became President of the Council, and 
passed the Habeas Corpus Act; his virulent attacks 
on J ames and espousal of Monmouth’s cause brought 
about his arrest on a charge of high treason (1681), 
and although acquitted he deemed it expedient to 
flee to Holland, where he died; one of the ablest 
men of his age, but of somewhat inscrutable char- 
acter, whose shifting policy s@ems to have been 
chiefly dominated by a regard for self; is the 
a OL Dryden's great satire (1621- 

SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, EARL 
OF, grandson of the preceding, philosopher, born in 
London; was an ardent student in his youth, made 
the grand tour, and entered Parliament in 1694, 
moving to the Upper House on the death of his 
father in 1699, where, as a staunch Whig, he gave 
steady support to William III.; withdrew from 
politics, never a congenial sphere to him, on the 
accession of Anne, and followed his bent for literature 
and philosophy; in 1711 his coljl cted writitgs 
appeared under the title ‘‘ Characterftics,”’ in which 
he expounds, in the polite style of the 18th century, 


SHAFTESBURY 


with much ingenuity and at times force, a somewhat 
uncritical op » enunciating, among other 
things, the doubtful maxim that ridicule is the test 
of truth (1671-1713). 


Y, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 


born in London; 
Oxford, and entered Parliament as a Conservative 
in 1826, took office under Wellington in 1828, and 
was a lord of the Admiralty in Peel’s ministry of 
1834; succeeded to the earldom in 1851; but his 
hame lives by virtue of his noble and lifelong 
philanthropy, which took shape in numerous Acts 
of Parliament, such as the Mines and Collieries Act 
(1842), excluding women and boys under®13 work- 
ing in mines; the Better Treatment of Lunatics 
Act (1845), called the Magna Charta of the insane ; 
the Factory Acts (1867); and the Workshop 
Regulation Act (1878); whilegoutside Parliament 
he wrought with rare devotion on behalf of countless 
benevolent and religious schemes of all sorts, notably 
the Ragged School movement and the better 
housing of the London poor; received the freedom 
of Edinburgh and London; was the friend and 
adviser of the Prince Consort and Queen Victoria 
(1801-1885). A 

(Pers. ‘‘ King ’’), an abbreviation of Shah-in- 
Shah (“‘ King ®f Kings’’), the title by which the 
monarchs of Persia are known; it has also been used 
in Afghanistan and other Asiatic countries, but 
ai generally the less assuming title of Khan is 


en. 

SHAH-JEHAN (‘‘ King of the World”’), fifth of the 
Mogul emperors of Delhi; succeeded his father in 
1627; a man os great administrative ability and a 
skilled warrior; conquered the Deccan and the 
kingdom of Golconda, and generally raised the 
Mogul Empire to its zenith; his court was truly 
Eastern in its sumptuous magnificence; the 
“* Peacock Throne ”’ alone cost £7,000,000; died in 
prison, a victim to the perfidy of his usurping son 
Aurungzebe (1592-1666). 

SHAKERS, a fanatical sect founded by one Ann Lee, 
so called from their extravagant gestures in worship ; 
they were agamists and communists. 

P » WILLIAM, poet and dramatist, 

born in §Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire; his 

father, John Shakespeare, a respected burgess of 
Stratford; his mother, Mary Arden, the daughter of 
a well-to-do farmer, through whom the family 
acquired some property ; was at school at Stratford, 
married Anne Hathaway, a yeoman’s daughter, at 
18, she eight years older, and had by her three 
daughters; left for London somewhere between 
1585 and 1587, in consequence, it is said, of a de@r- 
stealing frolic on the estate of Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote ; is said to have taken ch&irge of horges 
at the theatre door, and by-and-by to have become 
an actor. His first poetical work, ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis,”” appeared,in 1593, and ‘‘ Lucrece”’ the 
year after; became connecte@® with different 
theatres, and a shareholder in certain of them, in 
some of which he took part as actor, with the result, 
in a pecuniary point of view, that he bought a house 
in his native place, where he chiefly resided for the 
ten years preceding his death. Of the poet’s further 
history we know but a few facts; there is record of 
his having bought land near Stratford in 1602; a 
year later he figured in Burbage’s company at the 
Blackfriars Theatre, London; there is record, too, 
of actions brought by him against certain people, 
mostly for debts@ in 1618 he was purchasing more 
property in London; in 1616 he appended his 
signature to his will, dying about a month later 
from, it is alleged, thf results of over-indulgence at 
a convivial meeting with Ben Jonson and Drayton ; 
he was buried in the church at Stratford. As a poet 
Shakespeare’s fame rests on his “ Sonnets ”’ (1609), 
and the many lyrics found in his plays, in addition 
to the poems mentioned above. Of his works as a 
whole, nothing can or need be said here; enough to 
add, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ The best judgment, not of 
this country, but of Europe at large, is slowly 
pointing to the conclusion that he is the chief of al! 

@poets hitherg— the greatest intellect in our recorded 

world that has left record of himself in the way of 


literature. On the whole, I know not such a power 
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of vision, such a faculty of thought, such a calmne 
of depth, placid, joyous strength, a!] things in th: 
great soul of his so true and clear, as ina trangui 
unfathomable sea,””’ Shakespeare’s plays, with 
order of their publication, are as follows: ‘ Le 
bour’s Lost,” 1590; ‘‘Comedy of f& 
1591; 1, 2, 3 “Henry VI.,” 1590-1 


Night’s Dream,” 1593-1594; 
1593; ‘*Romeo and Juliet,” 1591-1596 
“Richard II.,” 1594; °‘ King John,” 


“‘Merchant of Venice,” 1596; 1 and 2 “BE 
IV.,” 1597-1598; ‘‘Henry V.,” 1599; 
ing of the Shrew,” 1597 (?); “ Me 
of Windsor,”’ 1598; 
1598; ‘‘ As You Like It,” 1599 ; 
1600-1601 ; 
1601-1602 (?); easure 
Measure,’”’ 1603; ‘“‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 16 
1607 (?); “ Othello,” 1604; “ Lear,” 
“Macbeth,” 1606; ‘‘ Antony and Oleopa 
1607; ‘ Coriolanus,” 1608; ‘“ Timon,” 1 
‘** Pericles,” 1608; ‘*‘ Cymbeline,” 1609; “ Tem- 
pest,”’ 1610; ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ 1610-1611 ; “ Henry 
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VIII.,”’ 1612-1613 (1564-1616). a 

SHALE, name given by geologists to clay which has — 
been hardened and possesses a fissile structure. . 

SHALOTT, LADY OF, subject of a poem by Tennyson; — 
was in love with Lancelot; wove a web which she 
must not rise from, otherwise a curse would fall 
her; saw Lancelot pass one day, éhtered a boat 
glided down to Camelot, but died on the way. 


SHAMANISM, the religion of the native savage races 
of North Siberia and of the Eskimo of N. America, 
being a belief in spirits, both good and evil, who can 
be persuaded to bless or curse by the incantations 
of a priest called a Shaman. 


SHAMMAI, an eminent Jewish rabbi of the time of 
Herod, who held the position of supreme judge in 
the Sanhedrin under the presidency of Hillel (¢.v.), 
and whose narrow, rigid orthodoxy and repressive 
policy became the leading principles of his school, 
“the House of Shammai,”’ which, however, carried 
the system to a pitch of fanatical zeal not con- 
templated by its originator. 

SHAMROCK, a small trefoil plant, the national emblem 
of Ireland; it is matter of dispute whether it is 
the wood-sorrel, a species of clover, or some other 
allied trefoil; the lesser yellow trefoil is perhaps 
the most commonly accepted symbol. 

» & great Caucasian chief, head of the 
Lesghians, who combined the functions of priest 
and warrior; consolidated the Caucasian tribes in 
their resistance to the Russians, and carried on @ 
successful struggle in his mountain fastnesses for 
thirty years, till his forces were worn out and 
made captive in 1859 (1797-1871). 

SHANGHAI, the chief commercial city and port of 
China, on the Wu-Sung river, an affluent of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, 12 m. from the coast, and 160 mi 
SE. of Nanking; large, densely peopled suburbs 
have grown round the closely packed and 
city, with its narrow, unclean streets; the 
and English occupy the broad-streeted and well- 
built suburbs in the N.; the low-lying site e 
the city to great heat in the summer, agd to frequent 
epidemics of cholera and fever; an extensive 
system of canals draws down a great part of the 
interior produce, and swells the export trade in tea 
silk, cotton, rice, and sugar. 

SHANNON, the first river of Irelatg, rises in the 
Cuileagh Mountains, Co. Cavan; flows in & south- 
westerly direction through Loughs Allen, Ree, and 
Derg, besides forming several lough expansions, 
Limerick, whence it turns due W., and ppens 08 
on the Atlantic in a wide,estuary between Kerry 
(S.) and Clare (N.)g° has an™entire course of 254 Ms 
and is navigable to Lough Allen, a distance of 213 

SHANNON, JAMES JEBUSA, painter, born in Auburl; 
New York State; after settling in England in 1878 
became farfous for hi® portraits, of which those 
the Marchioness of Granby and Lady 5 
Bentinck are best known; his ‘* Flower Girl” We 
purchased under the Chantrey bequest (1862- ). 

SHANS, or LAOS, the name of a Mongol peoples 
descendants of aborigines of China, forming several 
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SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD, British author. 


Buddhists in 

worship, indolent, pleasure-loving, and for the most 
part peaceable and content; chased gold and silver 
wae yn, cotton, and tobacco are their chief 
products. 


SHARON, a fertile region in Palestine of the maritime 


plain between Carmel and Philistia, noted for its 
beauty and the fertility of its soil. 
ABRAHAM, a schoolmaster of Liverpool, and 


mathematics, 
attracted Flamsteed (g.v.), by whom he was invited 
in 1688 to enter the Greenwich Royal Observatory, 
where he did notable work, improving instruments, 
“and showing great skill as a calculator; published 
“Geometry Improved,” logarithmic tables, &c. 
(1651-1742). 

, BECKY, an intriguing character in Thackeray’s 
“ Vanity Fair,’’ very clever, but without heart. 

» GRANVILLE, a noted abolitionist, born in 
Durham ; trained for the bar, but accepted a post 
in the London Ordnance Office, which he held until 
the outbreak of the American War; was a 
voluminous writer on philology, law, theology, &c., 
y (voted himself to the cause of negro 
emancipation, co-operating with Clarkson in found- 
ing the Association for the Abolition of Negro 
Slavery, and taking an active interest in the new 
colony for freedom in Sierra Leone; won a famous 
decision in the law-courts to the effect that whenever 
a slave set foot on English soil he became free; 
he was also one of the founders of the Bible Society 
(1735-1813). 

, JAMES, archbishop of St. Andrews, born 
in Banff Castle; educated at Aberdeen University, 
visited England, where he formed important friend- 
ships, and in 1643 was appointed ‘‘ regent” or 
professor of Philosophy at St. Andrews, a post he 
resigned five years later to become minister of 
Crail; during the Protectorate he sided with the 
** Resolutioners ’’ or Moderates, and appeared before 
Cromwell in London to plead their cause; in 1660 
received a commission to go to London to safe- 
guard the interests of the Scottish Church, a trust 
he shamefully betrayed by intriguing with Charles 
at Breda, and with Clarendon and the magnates 
of the English Church to restore Prelacy in Scotland, 
he himself (by way of reward) being appointed 
archbishop of St. Andrews; henceforward he was 
but a pliant tool in the hands of his English em- 
ployers, and an object of intense hatred to the 
Covenanters; in 1668 his life was attempted in 
Edinburgh by Robert Mitchell, a Covenanting 
preacher, and ultimately on Magus Muir, May, 
1679, he was mercilessly hacked to pieces by a band 
of Covenanters headed by Hackston and John 
Balfour (1613-1679). 

, WILLIAM, Scottish poet and man of letters, 
born in Paisley ; started life in a bank, but turned 

literature early; under his own name wrote 
any ew of verse, biography, and criticism ; 
published many stories, poems, and 

dramas under the pseudonym of “ Fiona Macleod,” 
among these being “ Pharais,’ ‘‘ The Sin-eater,” 
“The Washer of the Ford,” ‘‘ The Divine Ad- 
venture,” “‘ {he Immortal Hour,” #hd “ Deirdré ” 


(1855-1905). 
SHARP 


LEY, FORBES WILMOT, British engineer; 
carried out important researches in connection with 
the properties of bakelite; professor at the School 
of Minés, Qe (1897- h 

» & book coMtaining ghe institutes of the 
Hindu religion or its legal requirements. Th 
e 


son of a civil servant, he was born jn Dublin and 
educated there. At 16 M was placed in a land 
agent’s office, but four years later he threw up his 
job and came to London, and after desultory 
attempts to enter business he began writing, and by 
1883 had written five novels, but had had none of 
them published, and was earning money chiefly as a 


musician. 1885 he became a reviewer for the 
Pall Mall Grae he also acted as art critic for 
the World and music critic for the Star, In 1892 
“Widowers’ Houses,” his first play, appeared. 
Meanwhile he had joinedsthe Fabian Society, and 
thrown himself #@tively into Socialist work. By 
the early years of this century he had produced 
** Arms and the Man,” “‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
*“The Doctor's Dilemma,” “ John Bull’s Other 
Island,” and a number of other plays, but his 
reputation for a long while rested with a small 
public. It was after the Great War that “ St. Joan 
established his popularity with the wider public 
and made his plays commercial successes. In 1929 
camee‘*‘ The Apple Cart,” a political satire on 
democracy. Besides some 40 plays Shaw has pro- 
duced novels, essays such as ‘‘ The Quintessence of 
Tbsenism,” and political books like ‘‘ The Common 
Sense of Muniggal Trading,” and ‘‘ The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism.” Dramatically the 
importance of Shaw is tlat he brought realism 
to a stage stifled by convention. Philosophically 
he has had much to say, but has covered his ideas 
with so much satiric jesting that his public do not 
always know when to take him seriously. His 
“‘Man and Superman %’ and “ Back to Methuselah 
contain most of his gospel, which is belief in a 
Life-force working through @reative evolution, 
from which it follows that man must aim at pro- 
ducing something better than the human race as 
oe a it, and must be rid of all sentiment 
1 74 


SHAWNEES, a tribe of American Indians located 


originally in the eastern slopes of the Alleghanies, 
but now removed to Missourg, Kansas, and the 
Indian Territory. 


SHEBA, believed to be a region in South Arabia, along 


the shore of the Red Sea. 


SHECHINAH, a glory as of the Divine presence over 


SHEERNESS, 


the mercy-seat in the Jewish Tabernacle, and 
reflected from the winged cherubim which over- 
shadowed it, the reality of which it is the symbol, 
being the Divine presence in man. 

EEPSHANKS, JOHN, art collector, born in Leeds, 
son of a manufacturer; presented to the nation in 
1856 a collection of works by British artists, now 
housed in South Kensington Museum (1787-1863). 
a fortified seaport and important 
garrison town with dockyards and naval arsenal in 
Kent, occupying the NW. corner of Sheppey Isle, 
where the Medway joins the Thames, 52 m. E. of 
London; is divided into Blue-town (within the 
garrison, and enclosing the 60 acres of docks), Mile- 
town, Banks-town, and Marina-town (noted for sea- 


* bathing). 
HEFFIELD, a 
eof the En@lish cutlery trade, built on hilly ground 


city of Yorkshire, and chief centre 


on the Don near its confluence with the Sheaf, 
whence its name, 41 m. E. of Manchester; is a 
well-built town, with notgble churches, public 
halls, theatres, &c., and well equipped with 
libraries, hospitals, parks, colleges, and various 
societies ; does a vast trade in all fgrms of steel, 
iron, and brass goods, as well as plated and britannia- 
metal articles; last century it greatly developed its 
manufactures of armour-plate, rails, and other 
heavier goods; its importance as a centre of cutlery 
dates from very early times, and the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany was founded there in 1624; has been from 
Saxon times the capital of the manor district of 
Hallamshire ; it is divided into seven parliamentary 
districts, each of which sends # member to Parlia- 


ment. 
SHEFFIELD, JOHN, DUKE.OF BUCKINGHAM, son 


SHEIKH 


of the Earl of Mulgrave, ose title he succeeded to 
in 1658; served in the navy during the Dutch wars 
of Charles II.; held office under James II., and was 
by William ITI. created Marquis of Normanby; 
a staunch Tory in Anne’s reign, he was rewarded 
with a dukedom, lost office through opposing Marl- 
borough, but was reinstated after 1710, and in 
George I.’s reign worked in the Stuart interest: 
wrote an “‘ Essay on Poetry,’’ among other literary 
productions (1648-1721). 

, the chief of an Arab tribe; @sed often a@a 
title of respect, Sheikh-ul-Islam being the ecclesi- 
astical head of Mohammedans in Turkey, 


Trish patriot, born in 
the bar; gave himself for 


Lord John Russell (1791-1851). 

among the ancient Hebrews originally a 
weight, and eventually the name of a coin of gold 
or silver, or money of a certain weight, the silver =5s. 
per oz., and the gold = £4. 

HELBURNE, WILLIAM PETTY, EARL OF, states- 

man, born in Dublin; succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1761, a few weeks after his electiof to the 
House of Commons; held office in the ministries 
of Grenville (1763), of Chatham (1766), and of 
Rockingham (1782); his acceptance of the Premier- 
ship in 1782, after Rockingham’segeath, led to the 
resignation of Fox and the entry of William Pitt, at 
the age of 23, into thé Cabinet; his short ministry 
(July, 1782, to February, 1783) saw the close of the 
Continental and American wars, and the concession 
of independence to the colonies, collapsing shortly 
afterwards before the powerful coalition of Fox 
and North; in 1784, on hisgetirement from politics, 
was created Marguis of Lansdowne; was a Free- 
Trader, supporter of Catholic emancipation, and 
otherwise liberal in his views, but rather tactless 
in steering his way amid the troublous politics of 
his time (1737-1805). 

SHELDONIAN THEATRE, “Senate House” of 
Oxford; so called from Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop 
of Canterbury (1598-1669), who built it. 

, MARY ®WOLLSTONECRAFT, author of 
“‘ Frankenstein,’’ daughter of William Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft; became the wife of the poet 
Shelley in 1816 after a two years’ illicit relation- 
ship ; besides ‘‘ Frankenstein ’’ (1828), wrote several 
romances, ‘“‘The Last Man,’ ‘‘ Lodore,’’ and 
** Falkner,’’ also ‘‘ Rambles in Germany and Italy ”’; 
edited with valuable notes her husband’s works 
(1797-1851). 

SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE, born at Field Place, 
near Horsham, Sussex, eldest son of Sir Timothy 
Shelley, a wealthy landed proprietor; was educated 
at Eton, and in 1810 went to Oxford, where his 
impatience of control and violent heterodoxy of 
opinion, characteristic of him throughout, burst 
forth in a pamphlet, “‘ The Necessity of Atheism,” 
which led to his expulsion in 4811, together with 
Jefferson Hogg, his subsequent biographer; hence- 
forth led a restless, wandering life; married at 19 
Harriet Westbrook, a pretty girl of 16, a school 
companion of his sister, from whom he was separate@ 
within three years; under the influence of William 
Godwin (q.v.) his revolutionary ideas of*politics ang 


society developed apace; engaged in quixotic 
political enterprises in Dublin, Lynmouth, and 
elsewhere, and abo all put to practical test 


Godwin’s heterodox views on marffage by eloping 
(1814) to the Continent with his daughter Mary, 
whom he tried two wears Jater after the unhappy 
suicide of Harrietgp*In 1816, embittered by Lord 
Eldon’s decision ‘that he was unfit to be trusted 
with the caregof Harriet’s children, and with 
consumption threatening, he left England never to 
return; spent the few remaining years of his life 
in Italy, chiefly at Lucca, Florence, and Pisa, in 
friendly relations with Byron, Leigh Hunt, Tre- 
lawney, &c. ; duging this time were written his 
greatest works, Prometheus Unbound,’ ‘ The 
Cenci,’’ his noble lament on Keats, “‘Adonais,”” besides 
other longer works, and most of his finest lyrics, 
“Ode to the West WYnd,” ‘‘ The Skylark,” Wc. ; 
was drowned while returning in an open sailing- 
boat from Leghorn \o his home on Spezia Bay. 
Shelley is pre-eminently the poet of lyric emotion, 
the subtle and most musical interpreter of vague 
spiritual longing and intellectual desire; his poems 
form together ‘‘ the most sensitive,’’ says Stopford 
Brooke, “the most imaginative, and the most 
musical, but the least tangible, lyrical poetry we 
ossess ”’ (1792-1822). 
SFPENANDOAF® a river of Virginia, formed by two 
head-streams rising in Augusta Co., which unite 
85 m. W. of Washington, and, flowing NE. through 


the beau “ of Virsinia,” 
P tomac Harper’ ' 

ois the maine of cern ~ 
ae Philadelphia ; centre of an 


dis % 
SHENSTONE, WILLIAM, born, the son of 
landed proprietor, in Breath Worcestershire 


was educated at 

during the years 1737-1742 

poetry, the most noted being 

succeeded to his father’s estate in 1745, and enter 
with much enthusiasm and reckless expenditure 
into landscape-gardening, which won him in his 
day a wider reputation than his poetry; hi 

*“‘Essays’’ have considerable critical merit and 
originality, while his poetry—ballads, odes, song 
&c.—has a music and grace despite its conve 
diction (1714-1763). 

SHEOL, the dark underworld or Hades of the Hebre’ 
inhabited by the shades of the dead. 

SHEPHERD KINGS, or HYKSOS, a tribe of shephe 
alleged to have invaded Lower Egypt 2000 ye 
before Christ, overthrown the reigning dynasty, 
maintained their supremacy for 200 years. 

SHEPHERD OF SALISBURY PLAIN, name of the 
hero, a shepherd of the name of Saunders, in a trac 
written by Hannah More, characterised by homely 
wisdom and simple piety. % 

SHEPPARD, REV. HUGH RICHARD LAWRIE, dean — 
of Canterbury. A son of Canon Sheppard, he 4 
educated at Marlborough and (Qmbridge, an 
became secretary to the Bishop of Stepney; , 
1914 he served for a time as a chaplain in France, — 
and the same year became vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, London, where he earned a nation-wide — 
reputation for progressive methods; he resigned in — 
1927, was made a Companion of Honour, and in 
1929 became dean of Canterbury (1883- » 

SHEPPARD, JACK, a notorious criminal, whose 

audacious robberies and daring escapes from New- 

gate Prison made him for a time the terror and 

talk of London; drew some 200,000 people to 

witness his execution at Tyburn ; figures as the hero 

of a well-known novel by Harrison Ainsworth 
(1702-1724). 

SHEPPEY, ISLE OF, an islet in the estuary of the 
Thames, at the mouth of the Medway, belonging — 
to Kent, from which it is separated by the Swale 
(spanned by a swing-bridge); great clay cliffs rise 
on the N., and, like the rest of the island, are rich 
in interesting fossil remains; corn is grown, 
large flocks of sheep raised; chief town is Sheer- 
ness (g.v.), Where the bulk of the people are gathered ; 
is gradually diminishing before the encroaching sea. 

SHERATON, THOMAS, a furniture maker who has 
given his name to a style of design; inte 
himself also in religious work, joining the Baptists 
(1751-1806). 

SHERBORNE, an interesting old town of Dorset- 
shire, pleasantly situated on rising ground Over 
looking the Yeo, 118 m. SW. of London; has one” 
of the finest Perpendicular minsters in South 
England. ruins of an Elizabethan castle, and King 
Edward’s School, re-founded in 1550 and ranking 
among the best of English public schools. 

HERBROOKE, ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT, 
man, born, the son of a rector, in Bingham, No — 
graduated at Oxford; obtained a Fellowship, 
in 1836 was called to the bar; six years — 
emigrated to Australia; made his mark at the 
Sydney bar, faking at the same time an active and 
in the politic¥ of the country; ret d to — 
in 1850, and entered Parliament, holding office under 
Lord Aberdeen (1853) and Lord Palmerston (1855); 
education became his chief interest for some t 
and in 1866 he fiercely opposed the W Reform 
Bill, but subsequently madg amends to fis Pp 
by his powerful sunport of Gladstone’s Irish Ch 
Disestablishment Bull, and was included in 
Liberal ministry of 1868 as Chancellor of 
Exchequer, g post he held till 1878, when he became 
Home Secretary ; ." ove — intelectat a 
and independence of ju nent; crea 
in 1880: was D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. of 
Edinburgh (1811-1892). 

SHERE ALL, Ameer of Afghanistan, son and enero 
of Dost Mohammed, at first favoured by Britaim, 


SHERLOCK 


the Confederates out of the 
Shenandoah Valley in 1864, and by his famous ride 
(October 19, 1864), from Winchester to Cedar Creek 
snatched victory out of defeat, routing the 
joined forces d Lee; 
of Congress, and was created major-general; took 
an active part under Grant in compelling the sur- 
render of Lee, and in bringing the war to a close; 
subsequently during Grant’s presidency was pro- 
moted to lieutenant-general; visited Europe 
1870 to witness the Fran 


SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY BUTLER, drama- 
tist and politician, born in Dublin; educated at 
Harrow; was already committed to literature 
when, in 1773, he settled down in London with his 
gifted young wife, Elizabeth Linley, the singer, and 
seored his first success with “‘ The Rivals” in 1775, 
following it up with the overrated “ Duenna”: 
aided by hi# father-in-law became owner of Drury 
Lane Theatre, which somewhat lagged till the pro- 
duction of his most brilliant satirical comedy, “‘ The 
School for Scandal” (1777), and the “ Critic” set 
flowing the tide of prosperity; turning his atten- 
tion next to politics he entered Parliament under 
Fox’s patronage in 1780, and two years later became 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Rockingham’s 
ministry; his great speech (1787) impeaching 
Hastings for his treatment of the Begums placed 
him in the front rank of orators, but although he 
sat for 32 years in Parliament, only once again did 
he reach the same height of eloquence, in a speech 
(1794) supporting the French Revolution, and 
generally failed to establish himself as a reliable 
statesman; meanwhile his theatrical venture had 
ended disastrously, and financial troubles thickened 
around him until his death; he was accorded a 
burial in Westminster Abbey (1751-1816). 


SHERIF, or SHEREEF, a title of dignity among 


Mohammedans of either sex bestowed upon 
descendants of the Prophet through his daughter 
Fatima and her husband Ali; as a distinguishing 
— women wear a green veil, and men a green 
urban. 


SHERIFF, in England the chief officer of the Crown 


in every county, appointed annually, and intrusted 
with the execution of the laws and the maintenance 
of peace and order, with power to summon the 
posse comitatus. The office originated in Anglo- 
Saxon times, when it exercised wide judicial functions 
which have been gradually curtailed, and such duties 
as remain—the execution of writs, enforcement of 
legal decisions, &c., are mostly delegated to an 
der-sheriff (usually a lawyer) and bound-bailiffs, 
hile the sheriff himself, generally a person of 
wealth (the office being unsalaried and compulsory, 
but not necessarily for more than one year) dis- 
charges merely honorary duties. In Scotland the 
sheriff, or sheriff-principal, as he is called, is the 
chief judge.pf the county, and has @nder him one or 
more sherifts-substitute, who are advocates or law 
agents of several years’ standing, and upon whom 
devolves the larger portion of the important and 
eee duties of his office. In America the 
sheriff is the chief administrative officer of the 
county, but exerci no mans ye functions at all. 
a barren spot stretching N. of the 
Ochils, in Perthshire, 5 m. NE. of Stirling; was the 
scene of an indecisive conflict betweeg 9000 Jacobites 
under the Earl of Mar arf@i 3500 Royalists under the 
Duke of Argyll, November 13, 1715. 
HOLMES, an amateur detective, a 
creation of Sir A. Conan Doyle, and figuring in a 
series of stories. 
THOMAS, English prelate, 


born in 


1891). 
SHERRINGTON, SIR 


and Woolston (1678-17618 
N. WILLIAM i a 


i born, the a ee a 
American general, m, son a : 
Lancaster, Ohio : first saw service as a lieutenant of 
artillery in the Indian frontier wars in Florida and 
California ; resigned from the army in 1853, and 

in Francisco t 


the Federalist ranks ; himse 
battles of Bull Run (1861) and Shiloh (1862) ; 
ed promotion, and as second in command to 
Grant rendered valuable service in reducing Vicks- 
burg and Memphis; was present at the victory of 
Chattanooga, and during 1864 entered into com- 
mand of thee#W.; captured the stronghold of 
Atlanta, and after a famous march seaward with 
65,000 men took Savanna@, which he followed up 
with a series of victories in the Carolinas, receiving, 
on April 26, 1865, the surrender of General Johnston, 
which brought the war to a close; was created 
general and commander-in-chief of the army in 
1869; published menirs of his military life (1820- 


CHARLES SCOTT, British 
scientist; professor of physiology at Liverpool, 
Royal Institution, and Oxford; his most important 
work has been on the human nervous system ; was 
president of the Royal Society and of the British 
Association in 1922 (1861-— ) 


SHERWOOD FOREST, once an extensive forest, the 


scene of Robin Hood’s expléits, in Nottingham- 
shire, stretching some 25 m. between Worksop and 
Nottingham, and originally joining the great wooded 
area of Barnsdale in Yorkshire; now a hilly, dis- 
afforested tract occupied by country houses and 
private parks, several villages, and the town of 
Mansfield. 


SHETLAND, or ZETLAND, a group of over 100 islands, 


« 


® capital. 


islets, and skerries, of which 29 are inhabited, forming 
the northernmost county of Scotland, lying out in 
the Atlantic, NNE. of the Orkneys; Mainland 
(378 sq. m.), Fell, and Unst are the largest; the 
coastline is boldly precipitous and indented, while 
the scenery all over the island is very grand; 
the soil is peaty, ill adapted to cultivation, but 
there is considerable rearing of stock, and the little 
native shaggy peny is well known; fishing is the 
chief industry. Originally a Norse settlement, the 
islands came under British rule on the marriage of 
James III. of Scotland to Margaret, princess of 
Norway, in 1469, the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
forming part of her dowry. Lerwick (g¢.v.) is the 


SHIBBOLETH, a word by which the Gileadites dis- 


tinguished an Ephraimite, from his inability to 
sound the sh in the word, agd so discovered whether 
he was frien@ or foe (see Judges xii. 6); hence it 
has come to denote a party cry or watchword. 


SHIELDS, NORTH, a fiourishing seagort of North- 


umberland, on the Tyne, near the mouth, 8 m. NE. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and lying within the 
municipal borough of Tynemouth; is of quite 
modem growth, and of a plain, uninteresting 
appearance; has a theatre, free library, Mariners’ 
Home, and a fine park; the docks cover 79 acres, 
and a large export trade in coal is carried on. 

q » @® busy seaport and popular 
watering-place in Durham, with a frontage of 2 m. 
on the south bank of the Tyne, 9 m. NE. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, a placg of residence from ancient 
times, with Roman remains; has a theatre, public 
library, marine school, two fine parks with central 
parade, and 50 acres of docks; exports immense 
quantities of coal and coke. 

ES, a sect of the Mohammedans, who reject the 
“ Sunna ”’ (q¢.v.), and who championed the claims of 
Ali, Mohammed’s cousin and son-in-law, to succeed 
to the Caliphate, and maintain the divine right of 
his descendants to represent the prophet in the 
Mohammedan Church. The majority of Persians 
belong to this sect. . sd 


SHIKARPUR, capital of a district in N. Sind, India, 


situated on rich alluvial ground, 18 m. W. of the 


SHILLING 
indus, and 330 m. N. of Karachi; simce the opening 
of mdus Valley Railway it has lost much of its 
im ance as & pat Bie, entrepét between India 
and Khorassan; the vicinity produces excellent 
grain crops, and carpet® and cgttons are manufac- 
tured in the town. 


SHILLING, an English coin which was in existence in 
Saxon times; its value as consisting of 12 pennies 
was established after the Conquest, while it took its 
modern form during the reign of Henry VII.; 
milling on the shilling dates from Charles II.’s time. 
SHILOH, a village 20 m. N. of Jerusalem, sacred as 
the site of the resting-place of the Tabernacle on 
the settlement of the Jews in the land of promise. 
Is a name also of the Messiah. The B&ttle of 
Shiloh, in the American Civil War, was fought near 
Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee river, in April, 
1862, the Federal troops under Grant gaining a 
victory over the Confederates unéer Johnston. 

SHINAR, the vast alluvial plain extending along the 
Tigris and Euphrat&, forming the country of 
Chaldea and Babylonia. 

SHINTOISM, the native religion of Japan; a system 
of ancestor worship chiefly, combined with which 
is a religious homage paid to the Mikado. 

SHIP CANALS. The Suez Cena] is 90 m. long and 
31 ft. deep, the Kiel Canal is 61 m. long and 45 ft. 
deep, the Panama Canal is 50 m. long and 45 ft. 
deep, the Elbe and Trave Canal is 41 m. long and 
10 ft. deep, the Manchester Canal is 354 m, long 
and 26 ft. deep, and the Welland Canal is 26? m. 
long and 14 ft. deep. The widest is the Panama, 
which see, the Kiel is 150 ft. wide, the Suez is 147 ft. 
wide, and the Manchester 120 ft. 

SHIP-MONEY, a ti levied by Charles I. at the 
suggestion of Noy, the Attorney-General, who based 
its imposition on an old war-tax leviable on port- 
towns to furnish a navy in times of danger, and 
imposed by Charles in a time of peace without 
consent of Parliament, upon inland as well as port- 
towns, provoking thereby widespread dissatisfac- 
tion; Hampden’s refusal to pay, with the trial and 
decision in favour of Charles, contributed to bring 
about the Civil War, which cost Charles his life; 
‘arr was declared illegal by the Long Parliament 
n - 

SHIPLEY, SIR ARTHUR, British scientist, Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and vice-chancellor 
of the university ; an authority on zoology; wrote 
much on biological subjects (1861-1927). 

SHIPTON, MOTHER, a prophetesseof English legend, 
who lived in the reign of Henry VIII., and whose 
preternatura] knowledge revealed in her prophecies, 
published after her death, was ascribed to an alliance 


with the devil, by whom it was said she became the® 


mother of an ugly, impish child. mong her 
prophecies were the invention of the steam-engin@ 
and the electric telegraph. 

SHIRAZ, a celebrated city of Persia, occupying a 
charming site on an @levated plain, 165 m. NE. of 
Bushire ; founded in the 8th centur®; was for long 
a centre of Persian culture, and a favourite resort 
of the royal@princes; its beauties are celebrated in 
the poems of Hafiz and Sadi, natives of the place; 
has been thrice wrecked by earthquakes, and presents 
now a somewhat dilapidated appearance, 

SHIRE, a river of East Africa, flows out of Lake 
Nyasa, and passes in a southerly course through 
the Shiré Highlands, a distance of 370 m., till it 
joins the Zambesi ; discovered by Livingstone. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES,¢ dramatist, born in London, 
educated at Oxford and Cambridge; entered the 
Church, but turning Catholic resigned, and after 
trying teaching establiaked himself in London as 
a playwright; wrote with great facility, producing 
upwards of thirty plays before the suppression of 
theatres in 1642: fell back on teaching as a means 
of livelihood, and with the revival of his plays 
shortly after the Restoration eked out a scanty 
income till the Great Fire brought himself and his 
wife on the same day to a common grave; of his 
plays mention may be made of “ The Witty Fair 
One,” “The Wedding,” “The Lady of Pleasure,” 
agd ‘The Traitor ’’ (1596-1666). 

SHISHAK, the Mame of several monarchs of Egypt 
of the twenty-second dynasty, the first of whom 
united nearly all Egypt under one government, 
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of an orange-brown colour fou in the ‘abiar 
Desert, and employed in constructing the < h 


Tabernacle, : 
SHOA, the most southerly division of Abyssinia (¢.v.);_ 
was an independent country till its conq by 
Theodore of Abyssinia in 1855; is traversed by the 
Blue Nile, and has a mixed population of Gallas anc 


Abyssinians, 

SHODDY, a stuff woven of old woollen fabrics teased — 
into fibre and of new wool intermixed. 

SHOEBURYNESS, a town in Essex, near Southend, a 
stretch of moorland utilised by the Government 
for gunnery practice. 

SHOGUN, the ruler of Japan from the 12th cen 
until 1868 when the Mikado succeeded the 
holder of that office; the name means “‘ General.” 

SHOLAPUR, chief town in the Presidency of Bombay, 
in a district of the name, 283 m. E. of Bombay; has 
cotton and silk manufactures. 

SHORE, JANE, the celebrated mistress of Edward 
IV.; was the young wife of a respected London 
goldsmith till she was taken up by the King, 
through whom, till the close of the reign, she 
exercised great power, “‘ never abusing it to any 
man’s hurt, but to many a man’s comfort and 
relief ’’; was ill-treated and persecuted by Richard 
III. for political purposes; subsequently lived 
under the patronage of Lord Hastimgs, and after 
wards of the Marquis of Dorset, surviving till 1527; 
the story of her life has been made the subject of 
many ballads, plays, &c. 

SHOREDITCH, parliamentary borough of East 
London; returns two members to Parliament * 
manufactures furniture, boots and shoes, and beer. 

SHOREHAM, a seaport 6 m. W. of Brighton; has 
oyster and other fisheries and shipbuilding yards. 
In the neighbourhood is Lancing College, a well- 
known public school. 

SHORT PAR , called by Charles I. in 1640, 
lasted only three weeks. 

SHORTER, CLEMENT KING, British journalist and 
author. He edited the Illustrated London News 
from 1891, as well asthe Sketch, and was the founder 
of the Sphere and Tatler; among his books were 4 
“Life of George Borrow” and “‘ Charlotte Bronté 
and her Circle ’’ (1858-1926). 

SHORTHOUSE, JOSEPH HENRY, author of “ Jobn 
Inglesant,” born in Birmingham; wrote also “ Sir 
Percival” and “ Little Schoolmaster Mark”; was 
ee for his refined style of writing (1834- 

SHORTT, RT. HON. EDWARD, British politician. 
He had a distinguished career at the bar and took 
silk; in 1910 he entered the House of Commons, 
and in 1918 became Chief Secretary for Ireland; in 
1919 he was Home Secretary, a post he held for 
three years; in 1930 he became head of the Bo 
of Film Censors (1862- if 

SHOSHONES, known also as the Snakes, a family of 
North American Indians who ranged from Oregon 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Montana to the 
Pacific coast: they have lingual and other affinities 
with the Aztecs (q.v.). f 

SHOVEL, SIR CLOUDESLEY, a celebraged English 
admiral, born in Clay, in Norfolk; was apprenti 
to a cobbler, but ran away to sea, and rose from 
grade to grade, till in 1674 we find him a lieutenant 
in the Meditagranean fleet; was knighted in 1689 
for his gallantry as commander of @ ship in the 
battle of Bantry Bay, and in the following year ? 
rear-admiral was prominent at the engagement fe) 
Beachy Head; in 1692 gave heroic assistance to 
Admiral Russell at La Hogue, and in 1702 te Rooke 
at Malaga; elevated to the gommandership of the 
English fleets, he ine1705 captured Barcelona, but 
on his way home from an unsuccessful attack upon 
Toulon was wrecked on the Scilly Isles and drown 
(1650—1707).¢@ ‘ 

SHREWSBURY, county t&wn of Shropshire, situated 
on a small peninsula formed by a horseshoe bend 
of the Severn, 42 m. W. by N. of Birmingham, 
three fine bridges span the river here, connecting 
it with several extensive suburbs; & picturesque 
old place with winding streets and quaint timber 
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a Norman castle, abbey church, 
and ruined ‘walls the public school, founded by 
. Tanks amongst the best in England; 
figures often in history as a place where Parliament 
met in 1397-1398, and in 1403 gave its name to the 
battle which resulted in the defeat of Hotspur and 
the Earl of Douglas by Henry IV.; it was taken by 
the Parliamentarians in 1644; chief industries are 
glass-painting, malting, and iron-founding. 
or SALOP, an agricultural and mining 
county of England, on the Welsh border, facing 
Montgo chiefly, between Cheshire (N.) and 
Hereford (8.); is divided into two fairly equal 
portions by the Severn, E. and N. of which is low, 
level, and fertile, excepting the Wrekin (1320 ft.), 
while on the SW. it is hilly (Clee Hills, 1805 ft.) ; 
Ellesmere is the largest of several lakes ; Coalbrook- 
dale is the centre of a rich coal district, and iron 
and lead are also found. Shrewsbury is the capital ; 
it consists of four Parliamentary divisions. 
SHROVETIDE, confession-time, especially the days 
immediately before Lent, when, in Catholic times, 
the people confessed their sins to the parish priest 
and ‘afterwards gave themselves up to sports, and 
dined on pancakes, Shrove Tuesday being Tuesday 
before Ash Wednesday, or the first day of Lent. 
» OF A, a fortified city of Bulgaria, 
80 m. SE. of Rustchuk; has an arsenal and 
barracks, is an important strategical centre between 
the Lower Danube and the East Balkans 


e SHYLOCK, tlee Jew usurer in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant 


of Venice.” 

SIAM, occupies the central portion of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, wedged in between Annam and Cambodia 
(B.) and Burma (W.), and extending down into the 
Malay Peninsula; the wide Gulf of Siam forms 
the southern boundary ; the rich alluvial valleys of the 
Menam and the Mekhong produce great quantities 
of rice (chief export), teak-wood, hemp, tobacco, 
and cotton, but of the land surface only about one- 
twentieth is cultivated, a large portion of the rest 
lying under forest and jungle; the Siamese are 
indolent, ignorant, ceremonious, and the trade is 
mainly in the hands of the Chinese; the mining of 
gold, tin, and especially rubies and sapphires is 
also carried on. Buddhism is the national religion, 
and elementary education is well advanced; govern- 
ment is vested in a king and council of 
ministers; since Sir J. Bowring’s treaty in 1856, 
opening up the country to European trade and 
influences, progress has been considerable in roads 
and railway, electric, telephonic, and postal com- 
munication. Bangkok (qg.v.) is the capital. In 
1893 a large tract of territory NE. of the Mekhong 
was ceded to France. 

SIAMESE TWINS, male twins born in Siam, of Chinese 
parents, whose bodies were united by a fleshy band 
extended between corresponding  breast-bones ; 
were purchased from their mother and exhibited 
in Europe and America, realised a competency by 
their exhibitions, married and settled in the States; 
having lost by the Civil War, they came over to 
London and exhibited, where they died, one 24+ hours 
after the other (1811-1874). 


SICYON 


chief towns being Tomsk, Irkutsk, Omsk, and 
Tobolsk ; three-fifths of the population are Russians, 
chiefly exiles and descendants of exiles. Russian 
advance in Asia against the Tartars was begun in 
1850, and wag carri@d on by warlike Cossack 
marauders, fo by hunters, droves of escaping 
serfs, and persecuted religious sects. 

the name given to a woman, or rather to a 
number of women, much fabled in antiquity, regarded 
by Ruskin as representing the voice of God in nature, 
and, as such, endowed with visionary prophetic 
power, or what in the Highlands of Scotland is 
called ‘‘second-sight’’; the most famous of the 
class being the Sibyl of Cumez, who offered King 
Tafquin of Rome nine books for sale, which he 
refused on account of the exorbitant sum asked 
for them, and again refused after she had burnt 
three of them, but in the end paid what was originally 
asked for tke three remaining, which be found to 
contain oracular utterances bearing on the worship 
of the gods and the polity of Rome. These, after 
being entrusted to keepers, were afterwards burned, 
and the contents replaced by a commission appointed 
to collect them in the countries around, to share 
the same fate as the original collection. The name 
is applied in medial times to figures representative 
of the prophets who foretold ghe coming of Christ ; 
the prophets so represented were reckoned some- 
times 10, sometimes 12 in number; they are, says 
Fairholt, *‘ of tall stature, full of vigour and moral 
energy ; the costume rich but conventional, orna- 
mented with pearls and precious stones.”’ 


SICILIAN VESPERS, the name given to a massacre of 


the French in Sicily at the hour of vespers on the 
eve of Easter Monday in 1282, the signal for the 
commencement being the first stroke of the vesper 
bell; the massacre included men and women and 
children to the number of 8000 souls, and was 
followed by others throughout the island. 


SICILY, the largest island in the Mediterranean, lying 


off the SW. extremity of Italy, to which it belongs, 
and from which it is separated by the narrow strait 
of Messina, 2 m. broad; the three extremities of its 
triangular configuration form Capes Faro (NE.), 
Passaro (S.), and Boco (W.); its mountainous 
interior culminates in the volcanic Etna, and 
numerous streams rush swiftly down the thickly 
wooded valleys; the coast-lands are exceptionally 
fertile, growing (although agricultural methods are 
extremely primitive) excellent crops of wheat and 
barley, as welleas an abundance of fruit; sulphur- 
mining is an important industry, and large quantities 
of the mineral are exported ; enjoys a fine, equable 
climate, but malaria is in parts endemic; the 
inhabitants are a mixed—Greek, Italian, and Arabic, 
—race,,and differ considerably in language and 
appearance from Italians proper; are ill-governed, 
and as a consequence discontented and backward, 
even brigandage not yet being entirely suppressed. 
Palermo, the largest citye is situated on the pre- 
cipitous N.@coast. As part of the ‘‘ Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies,’”’ comprising Sicily and Naples, it 
was overrun by Garibaldi in 1860, end in the same 
year was incorporated with the kingdom of 


SIBBALD, SIR ROBERT, physician and naturalist, 

@born in Edinburgh ; established a botanic garden 
in that gity, and was one of the founders of the 
Royal llege of Physicians (1641-1722), 

ERIA, a vast Russian territory in North Asia (one 
and a third times the size of Europe), stretching 
from the Ural Mountains (W.) to es seas of Behring, 
Okhotsk, @nd Japan (E.), bounded on the N. by the 
Arctic Ocean and on the 8S. by China and the Central 


Italy. 

SICKERT, WALTER RICHARD, British artist. The 
son of a painter, he was a pupil of Whistler in his 
youth, but after going to Paris he came under the 
influence of Degas and the Impressionists. Scenes 
of low life were his speciality, and he excelled in 
painting interiors. In 1924 he was made an A.R.A., 
and in 1928 President of fhe Royal Society of 
British Artists (1860— i 

SICKINGEN, FRANZ VOJ, a German free-lance, a 


Asiatic provinces of Russia; forms in the main an 
immense plain, sloping from the Altai and other 
mougtain ranges on the S. to the dreary, icebound 
littoral on the N., grained by the northward-flowing 
Obi, Irtish, Yenesei, Lenag &c., embracing every 
kind of soil, from the fertile, grain-growing plains 
of the S. and rich grazing steppe-land of the W. to 
the forest tracts and gland of ghe N., and ex- 
periencing a variety of“climates, but for the most 
part severely cold; hunting, fishing, and mining 
are the chief industries, with agriculture and stock- 
raising in the 8. and W. The great Trans-Siberian 
Railway, started in 1891, opened up the country, 
which is divided into eight “ governments,” the 


man of knightly spirit and great prowess; had often 
a large following, Gdtz von Berlichingen of the 
number, and joined the cause of the Reformation; 
lost his life by a musket-shot when besieged in the 
castle of Landstuhl; he was a warm friend of Ulrich 
von Hutten (1481-1523). 


SICYON, a celebrated city of ancient Greece, was 


situated near the Corinthian Gulf, 7 m. NW. of 
Corinth ; was an important centre of Grecian art, 
especially of bronze sculptures and painting: in 
the time of Aratus (251 B.o.) figuged as one the 
chief cities of the Achwan League; only a few 
remains now mark its site. 


SIDDONS 


SIDDONS, SARAH, the greatest tragie actress of 
- England, born in Brecon, the daughter and eldest 
child of Roger Kemble, manager of an itinerant 
theatrical company; became early a member of 
her father’s company, an& at 19.married an actor 
named Siddons who belonged %o it; her first 
appearance in Drury Lane as Portia in 1775 was a 
failure, by 1782 her fame was established, after 
which she joined her brother, John Kemble, at 
Covent Garden, and continued to act there till 
her retirement in 1812; she was distinguished in 
many parts, above all as Lady Macbeth, in which 
character she took farewell of the stage; she 
appeared once again in London after this in 1815, 
for the benefit of her brother Charles, and a@ain a 
few nights in Edinburgh in aid of a widowed 
daughter-in-law (1755-1831). 

SIDEREAL DAY, the period elapsing between two 
successive transits of the meridian @ a star; it is 
approximately 23 hours 56 minutes; sidereal time 
is reckoned from the nf~ment when the first point 
of Aries crosses the meridian. 

SIDEREAL YEAR, the period during which the earth 
aig a revolution in its orbit with respect to the 


stars. 

SIDGWICK, HENRY, writer on ethics, born in Shipton, 
Yorkshire; profegsor of oral Philosophy at 
Cambridge ; authof of ‘‘ Methods of Ethics,”’ being a 
compromise between the intuitionalists and utili- 
tarians, ‘‘ The Principles of Political Economy,” and 
the ‘‘ Elements of Politics’’; he held a high place 
in all these three studies (1838-1900). 

SIDLAW HILLS, a range of hills extending from 
Kinnoul Hill, near Perth, NE. to Brechin, in Forfar- 
shire; most interesfing point Dunsinane (1114 ft.). 

SIDMOUTH, a pretty watering-place on the S. 
Devonshire coast, 14 m. ESE. of Exeter; lies 
snugly between high cliffs at the mouth of a small 
stream, the Sid; is an ancient place, and revived 


in popularity on the opening of the railway; has a 
fine promenade. 
SIDMOUTH, HENRY ADDINGTON, VISCOUNT, 


statesman, born in London, the son of a physician ; 
studied at Oxford, and was called to the bar, but 
gave up law for politics, entered Parliament in 1783, 
and was Speaker from 1789 till 1801, in which year, 
after the fall of Pitt over Catholic emancipation, 
he formed a ministry, assuming himself the offices 
of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This ministry of the ‘“‘ King’s Friends ”’ 
went out of office in 1804, aftee negotiating the 
Peace of Amiens (1802), and in subsequent govern- 
ments of Pitt Sidmouth held various offices, being 
an unpopular Home Secretary from 1812 to 1821; 
created viscount in 1805 (1757-1844). 

SIDNEY, or SYDNEY, ALGERNON, a noted politician 
and soldier of extreme republican views, Second son 
of Robert, second Earl of Leicester, and nephew of 
Sir Philip Sidney (q¢.v.) ; first came into public notice 
in 1641-1642 by his g@jlant conduct as leader of a 
troop of horse in the Irish Rebellion *@ came over to 
England in 1643, joined the Parliamentarians, rose 
to a colonelcwand command of a regiment in 1645; 
was subsequently governor of Dublin and of Dover 
(1647), entered Parliament (1646), and although 
appointed one of the commissioners to try Charles I., 
absented himself from the proceedings, but after- 
wards approved of the execution; withdrew from 
politics during Cromwell’s Protectorate, but on the 
reinstating of the Long Parliament (1659) became 
a member of the Cquncil of State; was on a diplo- 
matic mission to nmark when the Restoration 
took place, and till his pardon in 1677 led a wander- 
ing life on the Continent ;, intrigued with Louis XIV. 
against Charles IT., assisted William Penn in drawing 
up the republican constitution of Pennsylvania, 
was on trumped-up evidence tried for complicity 
in the Rye House Plot and summarily sentenced to 
death by Judge Jeffreys, the injustice of his execution 
being evidenced by the reversal of his attainder in 
1689 (1622-1683). 7 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP, poet, and one of the most 
attractive figures at BElizabeth’s court; born in 
Penshurst, Kent, the son of Sir Henry Sidney, 
lfPd-deputy ofglreland; quitted Oxford in 1572, 
and in the manner of the time finished his education 
by a period of Continental travel, from which he 


returned imbued with the love of Italian literature; 

took his place at once in the court of Eliza 

his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, being then high 

favour, and received rapid promotion, 

as ambassador in 1576 to the court of Vienna ; 

was his favour with the queen impaired by his 

** Remonstrance’”’ against her projected marriage 

with the Duke of Anjou, and in 1583 he was 
knighted ; two years later, ‘* lest she should lose the 
jewel of her dominions,” the queen forbade him to 
accompany Drake to the West Indies, and appointed 
him governor of Flushing, but in the following year 
he received his death-wound at the battle of 
Zutphen gallantly leading a troop of Netherlanders 
against the Spaniards; his fame as an author rests 
securely on his euphuistic prose romance *‘ Arcadia,” 
his critical treatise ‘‘ The Defence of Poesy,” an 
above all on his exquisite sonnet series “‘ Astrophel 
and Stella,’”’ in which he sings the story of his hapless 
love for Penelope Devereux, who married Lord 
Rich; was the friend of Edmund Spenser, and the 
centre of an influential literary circle (1554-1586). 

SIDNEY STREET SIEGE, an affair in the East-end of 
London in January, 1911, when two armed alien 
criminals held the police at bay from a barricaded 
house. Winston Churchill, then Home Secretary, 
personally intervened, and called out troops and 
artillery to storm the house, which eventually 
caught fire and trapped the hunted men. 

SIDON, an ancient Pheenician city on the E. of the 
Mediterranean, 20 m. N. of Tyre, witlj an extensive 
commerce ; was famed for its glass and purple dye; 
also suffered many a reverse of fortune. 

SIEBENGEBIRGE, a range of hills on the right bank 
of the Rhine, 20 m. above Koln, distinguished by 
its seven high peaks. 

G » a hero of various Scandinavian and 
Teutonic legends, and especially of the “ Nibe- 
lungen Lied ”’ (q.v.), was rendered invulnerable by 
bathing in the blood of a dragon which he had 
slain, except at a spot on his body which had been 
covered by a falling leaf; he wore a cloak which 
rendered him invisible, and wielded a miraculous 
sword named Balmung (¢.v.); figures as Sigurd in 
the Scandinavian sagas. 

SIEMENS, SIR CHARLES WILLIAM (Karl Wilhelm), 
younger brother of the following, born in Lenthe, 
Hanover; like his brother took to science, and in 
1844 settled in England, naturalising in 1859; was 
manager of the English branch of the Siemens 
Brothers firm, and did much to develop electric 
lighting and traction (Portrush Electric Tramway) ; 
his inventive genius was productive of a heat- 
economising furnace, a water-meter, pyrometer, 
bathometer, &c.; took an active part in various 
scientific societies; was President of the British 
Association (1882), and received a knighthood in 
1883 (1823-1883). 

SIEMENS, WERNER VON, a celebrated German 
electrician and inventor, born in Lenthe, Hanover; 
served in the Prussian artillery, and rendered 
valuable services in developing the telegraphic 
system of Prussia; patented a process for electro- 
plating in gold and silver, and was the first to employ 
electricity in exploding submarine mines; retired 
from the army in 1849, and with Halske establishg¢d 
a business in Berlin for telegraphic ang electrical 
apparatus, which has become notable throughout 
the world, having branches in several cities; made 
many contributions to electrical science; Was 
ennobled in 1888 (1816-1892). 

SIENKIEWICZ, BA YK, Polish noveligg ; author of 
“Quo Vadis?” a novel of Roman times, and of 
several romances of his own country inspired by & 
deep patriotic spirit (1846-1916). ’ 

SIENNA, or SIENA, an interesting old Italian city of 
much importance during the Mjddle Ages, in lentral 
Italy, 60 m. S. of Flogence; is ¥till surrounded by its 
ancient wall, and contains several fine Gothic 
structures, notably its cathedral (13th century) 
and municipa,palace ; has a university and institute 
of fine arts; silk and c®th weaving, and a wie 
and oil trade are the chief industries. 

SIERRA, the name given by the Spaniards to 4 
range of mountains with a saw-like ridge. 

SIERRA LEONE, a British maritime colony since 
1787, on the W. coast of Africa, having a foreshore 


STERRA MADRE 657 SILLIMAN 
r Riviéres du Sud (N.) and Liberia sions, but. sre defeated by Gough and Hardinge, 
of Sierra Leone proper and had to cede a considerable their 
annexation of the entire Punjab, since when the 


is “tertile. but not well 
exploited by the indolent negro population, half of 
whom are descendants from freed slaves; ground- 
nuts, kola-nuts, ginger, hides, and palm-oil, are the 


principal exports. Freetown (q.v.) is the capital. 


The executive power is exercised by a governor and 


Arizona, 
fertile plateau stretching eastwards ; 
the Nano of Sinaloa and Sonora slope downwards 


to 

SIERRA MORENA, a mountain chain in South Spain, 
forming the watershed between the valleys of the 
Guadiana (N.) and Guadalquivir (S.); has valuable 
deposits of lead, silver, quicksilver, and other 


metals. 

SIERRA NEVADA, (1) a mountain range in South 
Spain, 60 m. in length; lies for the most part in 
Granada, crossing the province E. and W. in bold, 
rugged lines, and clad on its higher parts with 
perpetual snow, whence the name; Mulhacen 
(12,762 ft.) is the highest peak. (2) A mountain 
system in, California, stretching NW. and SE. 
450 m., and forming the eastern buttress of the Great 
Central Valley; highest peak Mount Whitney 
(14,886 ft.). (3) A lofty mountain group in 
Colombia, South America, stretching NE. almost to 
the borders of Venezuela. 


SIEYES, EMMANUEL JOSEPH, COMTE, known as 
the “ Abbé,” a conspicuous figure all through the 
French Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire, 
who thought in his simplicity that the salvation of 
France and the world at large depended on sound 
political institutions, in the drafting of which he 
spent his life; was born in Frejus, of the bourgeois 
class; represented Paris in the States-General; sat 
in the Centre in the Legislative Assembly ; renounced 
the Christian religion in favour of the Goddess of 
Reason; projected a constitution which was 
rejected ; supported Napoleon; fled to Belgium on 
the return of the Bourbons, and returned to France 
in 1830, by which time he was politically defunct 
(1748-1836). 

SIGISMUND, emperor of Germany, son of the 
Emperor Charles IV., was markgrave of Branden- 
burg, king of Hungary, and palatine of the Rhine; 
struggled hard to suppress the Hussites; held the 
Council of Constance, and gave Huss (q@.v.) a safe- 
conduct to his doom; he is the “‘ Super Gramma- 
ticam ”’ of Carlyle’s “*‘ Frederick ”’ (1368-1437). 

SIGISMUND, the name of three kings of Poland, the 
last of whom died in 1632. 

SIGNORELLI, LUCA, the precursor of Michael Angelo 
in Italian art, born in Cortona; studied at Arezzo 
under Piero della Francesca, and became distin- 
guished for the accurate anatomy of his figures and 
for the grandeur and originality of design exhibited 


° in his admirable frescoes of religious subjects at 
Loret Orvieto, and elsewhere (1441-1523). 
SIGO . MRS. LYDIA HOWARD HUNT- 


LEY, American authoress, was a prolific writer; 
wrote tales, poems, essays, chiefly on moral and 
religious subjects; was called the American 
Hemans 41791-1865). g 

SIGURD. ee SIEGFRIED. ms. 

SIKHS (Jit. disciples), a native religious and military 
community, scattered, to the number of nearly 
twq millions, over the Punjab, and forming some 

ten States dependent on the Punjab government ; 
founded (1469) By Babee Nanak as a religious 
monotheistic sect purified from the grosser native 
superstitions and practices; was organised on a 
military footing in the 17th ve a and in the 
18th century acquired territorial status, ultimately 
being consolidated into a powerful military con- 
federacy by Ranjit Singh, who, at the beginning of 
the 19th century, extended his power Over a wider 
territory. In 1845-1846 they crossed their E. 
boundary, the Sutlej, and invaded English posses- 


twithful allies of the English, 
tiny and the Great War. 


SIKKIM, a small native State in N North-East India, 
on the southern slopes of the yas, 
ar Nepal (W.) and Bhotan (E.); under 


British protection ; the ruling family being Buddhist, 
and of Tibetan descent. 

SILAGE, the name given to green fodder, vegetables, 
&c., stored in stacks or pits (or silos) under heavy 
pressure, the process being known as ensilage. 
Tle practice of thus preserving green crops for 
fodder dates from earliest times, but its general 
adoption in Britain only began in 1882, since when 
its spread has been rapid. Originally the process 
in vogue inzglved slight fermentation, resulting in 
“sour silage,” but in 1884 it was found that by 
delaying the applications of pressure for a day or 
two a rise of temperature took place sufficiently 
great to destroy the bacteria producing fermenta- 
tion, the result being ‘‘ sweet silage.’”’ Both kinds 
are readily eaten by cattle. i 

SILENUS, a satyr who attended Dionysus, being his 
foster-father and cher; assisted in the war of 
the giants, and slew Encelaflus; had the gift of 
vaticination ; is represented as mounted on an ass 
and supported by other satyrs. 

ESIA, a territory divided between Prussia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia; the Oder flows NW. through 
the heart of the country, dividing the thickly 
forested and in parts marshy lands of the N. and E. 
from the mountainous and®extremely fertile W.: 
rich coal-fields lie to the S., and zinc is also a valuable 
product; agriculture and the breeding of cattle, 
horses, and sheep flourish, as also the manufacture 
of cottons and linens; Breslau is the capital; for 
long under the successive dominions of Poland and 
Bohemia, the Silesian duchies became, in the 18th 
century, a casus belli between Austria and Prussia, 
resulting in the Seven Years’ War (@.v.) and the 
ultimate triumph of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
the country remaining German until 1919. 

SILHOUETTE, name given to the profile of a portrait 
filled in with black ; a design familiar to the ancients, 
and in vogue in France during the reign of Louis XV. ; 
the name is derived from Etienne de Silhouette, a 
minister of finance under Louis, either in derision 
because of his,ineptitude or because he encouraged 
the revival of the process. 

SILICA, the oxide of silicon, is found in most of the 
minerals which are common in igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks in the form of the silicates of soda, 
potash, alumina, and lime (e.g. felspars, &c.); 
silica i*self is found in many varieties, e.g. quartz, 
chalcedony, jasper, agate, and flint; silica is the 
main constituent of glass; the silicate of soda is 
known as “‘ water-glass.” » 

SILISTRIA, #town of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 70 m. 
below Rustchuk ; occupies a fine strategical position, 
and is strongly fortified ; withstogd successfully a 
39 days’ siege by the Russians during the Crimean 
War; cloth and leather are the chief manufactures. 

SILIUS ITALICUS, a Roman poet; was consul in the 
year of Nero’s death, his chief work being an epic 
** Punica,”’ relating the events of the Second Punic 


War. 

SILKWORM, the larva of a species of moth native to 
China, but cultivated in other parts of Asia, and in 
Italy and France; silkwortMs feed chiefly. on,mul- 
berry leaves. 

SILLIMAN, BENJA American chemist and 
geologist, born in North Stratford (now Trumbull), 
Connecticut; graduated at Yale, and was called 
to the bar in 1802, but in the same year threw up 
law for science; became professor of Chemistry at 
Yale, a position he held for 50 years (till 1853) ; 
did much to stimulate the study of chemistry and 
geology by lectures throughout the States; founded 
(1818) the American Journal of Science, and was 
for 28 years its editor; during 1853-1855 was 
lecturer on Geology at Yale ; his writings include 
“ Journals of Travels in_Engld, Holland and 
Scotland ”’ (1779-1864). Benjamin Silliman. son of 
preceding, also an active scientist along his father’s 


cience (1845-1885), and wrote various 


SILLOTH 558 
lines ; the Yale School of ence, and 
filled’ the ents Chemistry at Louisville (1849- 
reed) & pty Bee at Yale (till 1869); was co-editor of the 


1385), ee of chemistry and physics (1816- 


, a watering-place of pt ORR on the 
Solway Firth, 20 m. W. of Carlisle; has good docks 


and an increasing commerce. 


SILU’RES, one of the ancient British tribes occupying 


the SE. of Wales; conjectured to be of Non-Aryan 
stock, and akin to the Iberians; offered a fierce 
resistance to the invading Romans, 


SILURIAN, the name given to the Palwozoic rocks 


lying between the Ordovician and the Devoniagé; in 
the British Isles deposits of this age are found in 
South Wales, the Welsh border, and Southern 
Scotland, and include the Wenlock limestone and 
Ludlow slates; the first true fish appeared in 
Silurian times, but the characteristic fossils are 
echinoderms, so that this period is known as the 
age of sea-lilies. 


SILVANUS, an Italian divinity, the guardian of trees, 


fields, and husbandmen, identified with the Greek 
Pan; represented as a hale, happy, old man. 


SILVER, a white lustrous metal, which is a good con- 


SILVER 


ductor of heat and electricity the most important 
silver ores occur im North and South America and 
Australia ; it is found in many lead ores, from which 
it can be recovered by Pattinson’s or Parke’s 
process; sterling silver, as used for British coins 
before 1919, contains 74-per cent. of copper; the 
coins minted after that date contain a large pro- 
portion of copper and nickel. - 

AGE, the age in the Greek mythology in 
succession to the Golden; gold being viewed as the 


reality, and silver the idle reflection. See AGES 
and GOLDEN AGE, 
SIMEON, CHARLES, British preacher. A Fellow of 


SIMEON, 


King’s College, Cambridge, and a vicar in the town, 
his evangelical sermons attracted widespread 
attention; it was in part owing to his influence 
that the Church Missionary Society was founded 
(1759-1836). 

ST., the aged seer who received the infant 
Christ in his arms as He was presented to the Lord 
by His mother in the Temple; usually so represented 
in Christian art. 


SIMEON STYLITES, famous as one of the Pillar 


Saints (q.v.). 


SIMFEROPOL, a town in the Crimea, 49 m. NE. of 


Sebastopol; surrounded by gardens, orchards, and 
Vineyards; exports a great quantity of fruit. 


SIMLA, the chief town of a district in the Punjab, and 


since 1864 the summer hill-quarters of the British 
Government in India; beautifully situated on the 
wooded southern slopes of the Himalayas#, 7156 ft. 
above sea-level, and 170 m. N. of Delhi; has a 
cool and equable climate, and possesses two vice- 


regal palaces, governpent — and many 
beautiful villas. 
SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE, a prolific American 


SIMON, 


writer, born ig, Charleston, South Carolina; turned 
from law to rature; engaged in journalism for 
some years, and found ‘favour with the public as a 
writer of poems, novels, biographies, &c., in which 
he displays a gift for rapid, vivid narrative, and 
vigour of style; ‘‘ Southern Passages and Pictures ” 
contains characteristic examples of his poetry, and 
of his novels ‘“‘ The Yemassee,” ‘‘ The Partisan,”’ and 
*““ Beauchampe ”’ may be mentioned (1806-1870). 
RT. HON. SRX JOHN, British lawyer and 
politician. One of the most brilliant men of his 
day at the commercial bar, he entered the House 
of Commons as a Liberal &n 1906, became Solicitor- 
General in 1910, Attorney-General in 1913, and 
Home Secretary in 1915. He served for a while in 
France during the Great War as a major, and in 
1927 was appointed chairman of the commission 
set up to inquire into the future of India’s system 
of government (1873- Ja 


SIMON, JULES, French statesman and distinguished 


writer on social, political, and philosophic subjects, 
born in Lorient ; succeeded Cousin in the chair of 
PlMosophy at the Sorbonne; entered the Chamber 
of Deputies in T848; lost his post at the Sorbonne 
in 1852 for refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
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later more uate 
heated the Echo Universel, and was 
bn a member of the Supreme Educational Co 
and as permanent secre of the Academy 
Moral and Political aelencen? his voluminous works 
include treatises on “* Liberty,” ‘** Natural Religion,” 
** Hducation,” ‘‘ Labour,” &c., and various philo- 
sophic and political essays (1814-1896). 

RI , @ celebrated French Biblical 
scholar, born in Dieppe; entered the Congregation 
of the Oratory in 1659, and became professor of 
Philosophy at the College of Juilly ; was summoned 
to Paris, and under orders of his superiors spent 
some time in cataloguing the Oriental MSS. in the 
library of the Oratory; his free criticisms and love 
of controversy got him into trouble with the Port- 
Royalists and the Benedictines, and the heterodoxy 
of his ‘‘ Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament 
(1678) brought about his withdrawal to Belleville, 
where he remained as curé till 1682, when he retired 
to Dieppe to continue his work on Old and New 
Testament criticism; he ranks as among the first 
to deal with the scriptural writings as literature, 
and he anticipated not a few of the later German 
theories (1638-1712). 

MMIOUSSION, the body appointed in 1927 to 
inquire into and report upon pe future of the 
system of Indian government ; it wag named after 
its chairman, Sir John Simon (q. %.). 


SIMON MAGUS, a sorcerer, one who by his profession 


of magic aggrandised himself at the expense of the 
people of Samaria, and who, when he saw the 
miracles wrought by the Apostles, and St. Peter in 
particular, offered them money to confer the like 
power on himself; Peter’s well-known answer was 
not without effect on him, but it was only temporary, 
for he afterwards appeared in Rome and continued 
to impose upon the people so as to persuade them to 
believe him as an incarnation of the Most High. 
Hence Simony, the sin of making gain by the buying 
or oe of spiritual privileges for one’s material 
profit. 


SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS, a Greek poet who 


flourished in the 7th century B.c.; dealt in gnome 
and satire, among the latter on the different classes 
of women, 


SIMONIDES OF CEOS, one of the most celebrated 


lyric poets of Greece; spent most of his life in 
Athens, employed his poetic powers in celebrating 
the events and heroes of the Persian wars; gained 
over Aischylus the prize for an elegy on those who 
fell at Marathon; composed epigrams over the 
tombs of the Spartans who fell at Thermopyle, and 
in his eightieth year was crowned victor at Athens ; 
shortly after this was invited by Hiero to Syracuse, 
at whose court he died; his poetry was distin- 
guished at once for sweetness and finish; he was a 
philosopher as well as a poet (556-467 B.c.). 


SIMOOM, a hot, dry wind-storm common to the arid 


regions of Africa, Arabia, and parts of India; the 
storm moves in cyclone (circular) form, carrying 
clouds of dust and sand, and produces on men and 
animals a suffocating effect. 


o 
SIMPLON, a mountain in the Swiss Alps, in the canton 


of Valais, traversed by the famous Simplon Pass 
(6594 ft. high), which stretches 41 m. from Brieg 
in Valais to Domo d’Ossola in Piedmont, passing 
over 611 bridgaj and through many great tunnels, 
built by Napoleon 1800-1806. A raifway tunnel 
12+ m. long was first opened in 1906, a second being 
put into service in 1921. 


SIMPSON, SIR JAMES YOUNG, physician, born, the 


son of a baker, in Bathgate, LinlithgowShire ; 
graduated M.D. at ,Edinburth in 1832; was 
assistant to the "professor of Pathology and one of 
the Presidents of the Royal Medical Society before 
his election to, the chair of Midwifery in 1840; as 
an obstetriciart his improwments and writings won 
him wide repute, which became European on his 
introduction of the use of chloroform in 1847; was 
one of Queen Victoria’s phy sicians, and was created a 
baronet in 1866; published * ‘ Obstetric Memoirs,” 
** Archeological Lssays,’ ’ &c. (1811-1870). 


: SIMROCK 559 SIREN 
SIMROCK, KARL JOSEPH, scholar and poet, which he relates; said to have been founded on au 
born in Bonn ; at and Berlin, where actual Arabian traveller of the 9th century. 
he became imbued with a love for old German | SINDIA, the heredi title of the Mahratta dynasty 
literature, connection with which he did his in Gwalior, Central India, founded in 1738 by 
best- work; modernised the ‘ Nibelungen Ranojee Sindia, who 2s Som being slipper- 
Lied” (1827), and after his withdrawal from the | to the position’ of he prime minister of the 
service gave himself to his favourite Mahrattas; these princes, both singly and in 
study, becoming professor of Old German in 1850, combination with other Mahratta powers, offered 
pularising and stimulating inquiry into the determined resistance to the British, but in 1803 


was 


1876) 
SIMS, CHARLES, British artist. Born in Islington, 
he started his career in business in Paris, later 


studied in South Kensington, in France, and in 
the Royal Academy school, and first exhibited at 
the Academy in 1894; in 1900 he was made an 
A.R.A., and in 1916 an R.A.; in 1920 he became 
Keeper of the Academy. His best-known works 
were the portrait of the Countess of Rocksavage 
and her son, the picture of the year in 1922, and his 
portrait of King George V., which aroused a storm 
of criticism in 1924, and which he withdrew from the 
Academy. ‘Towards the end of his life he began 
painting in a mystic vein, suffered from ill-health, 
and was found drowned in the Tweed (1873-1928). 

SIMS, GEORGE ROBERT, playwright and novelist, 
born in London; was for a number of years on the 
staff of Pun, also a contributor to the Referee and 
Weekly Dispatch, making his mark by his humorous 

« and patheticgDagonet ballads and stories; was a 
busy writer of popular plays (e.g. ‘‘ The Lights o’ 
London,” ‘‘The Romany Rye’’) and novels (e.g. 
“Rogues and Vagabonds,” ‘‘ Dramas of Life’’); 
contributed noteworthy letters to the Daily News 
on the condition of the London poor (1847-1922). 

WILLIAM SOWDEN, American admiral. Born 
in Canada, he entered the American navy in 1879. 
After holding important naval posts he was made 
during the latter stages of the Great War com- 
mander of the American navy in Europe (1858— ). 

SIMSON, ROBERT, mathematician, born in Ayrshire; 
abandoned his intention of entering the Church 
and devoted himself to the congenial study of 
mathematics, of which he became professor in the 
university at Glasgow (1711), a position he held for 
50 years; was the author of the well-known 
“Elements of Euclid,” but is most celebrated as 
the first restorer of LEuclid’s lost treatise on 
** Porisms ”’ (1687-1768). 

SINAI, MOUNT, one of a range of three mountains 
on the peninsula between the Gulf of Suez and the 
Gulf of Akaba, at the head of the Red Sea, from the 
summit or slopes of which Moses is said to have 
received the Ten Commandments at the hands of 
Jehovah. 

SINCLAIR, name of a Scottish family of Norman 
origin whose founder obtained from David I. the 
grant of Roslin, near Edinburgh. 

CLAIR, JOMN, philanthropist and statistician, 
born at Thurso Castle, bred to the bar; succeeding 
to the family estate devoted himself to his duties 
as a landed proprietor; sat for different con- 
stituencies in Parliament; published in 1784 
“History of the Revenue of the British Empire,’’ 

d in 1791-1799, in 21 vols., “‘ Statistical Account 
or Scotla ” (1754-1835). 

CLAIR, ON, American novelist. An ardent 
Socialist, he produced a number of books, but is 
known chiefly as the author of “‘ The Jungle” and 
“They Call Me Carpenter ’’ (1878— s 

SIND, SINDH, or SCINDE, a provinc® of North-West 
India, in the Presidency of Bombay; extends from 
Beluchistan and Punjab (N.) to the Indian Ocean 
and Rann of Cutch (S.); traversed by the Indus, 
whose, delta it includes, and whose broad alluvial 
valley-tracts yield ajundant crops of wheat, barley, 
hemp, rice, and cotton, whgch are exported, and 
give employment to the majority of the people; 
N. and E. are wide stretches of desert-land, and in 
the 8S. are the Hala Mountains; v@s annexed to 
the British possessions Sfter the victories of Sir 
Charles Napier in 1843; chief city and port is 
Kurrachee. P. 

SINDBAD, a character in the “ Arabian Nights” who 
made seven wonderful voyages, the adventures of 


the confederated Mahratta power was broken by 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, and a large portion of their 

territory passed into British hands. Gwalior having 

been restored (1805), and retaken in 1844, the Sindia 

dynasty was reinstated under a more stringent 
treatv, and Boji Rao Sindia proved faithful during 
the Mutiny, receiving various marks of good-will 
from the British; was succeeded by his adopted 
son, a child of six, in 1886. 

SINGAPORE, (1) the most important of the British 
Straits Settleents (¢g.v.); consists of the island 
of Singapore and upwards of 50 islets, off the 
southern extremity of the” Malay Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow strait (2 to 4+ m. 
broad); is hot, humid, and low-lying, yet healthy, 
and possessing a fertile soil which grows all kinds of 
spices, fruits, sugar-cane, coffee, &c.; purchased 
by the British in 1824e (2) Capital and port, on the 
Strait of Singapore, close to thegequator; the chief 
emporium of trade with the East Indies and South- 
Eastern Asia generally; is a picturesque and hand- 
some town, strongly fortified, and an important 
naval coaling station and depdét, with spacious 
harbour and docks. A large floating naval dock 
was placed here in 1927 at a cost of several million 
at the Dominions contrjputing towards the 
cost. 

SINN FEIN, an Irish republican movement, whose 
name means ‘‘ Ourselves Alone,’’ which came into 
being early this century. It first became powerful 
during the Great War, under P. H. Pearse staged a 
rebellion in Dublin in Easter, 1916, and progressed 
under De Valera (g.v.), who became its leader in 1917. 
The movement organised the Irish Republican 
Army, which waged war against the British troops 
till 1922, and only lost its power when the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Free State split its own ranks. 

SINOLOGY, the science treating of the language, 
literature, laws, and history of the Chinese. 

SINON, a wily Greek who beguiled the Trojans and 
persuaded them to admit the Wooden Horse into 
the city, to its ruin. 

SINOPE, a seaporteof Turkey in Asia, situated on a 
narrow isthmus connecting with the mainland the 
rocky headland of Cape Sinope which projects into 
the Black Sea, 350 m. NE. of Constantinople ; 

* possesses two fine harbours, naval arsenal, and 
Byzanting, ruins; an ancient Greek town, the birth- 

® place of Diogenes, and capital of Mithridates; it 
was captured by the Turks in 1461, who themselves 
in 1853 suffered a disastrous naval defeat in the 
Bay of Sinope at the hands ¢f the Russians. 

SION, capital &® the Swiss canton of Valais, on the 
Rhine, 42 m. E. of Lausanne; is a medieval town, 
with an old Gothic cathedral and in @he neighbour- 
hood ruined castles. 

SIOUT, or ASSIUT, capital of Upper Egypt: com- 
mands a fine view near the Nile, 200 m. S. of Cairo ; 
has a few imposing mosques and a government 
palace; is a caravan station, and noted for its red 
and black pottery ; occupies the site of the ancient 
city of Lycopolis. 

SIOUX, or DAKOTA INDIANS, a North American 
Indian tribe, once spread over the territory lying 
between Lake Winnipeg (N.) and the Arkansas 
River (S8.), but since confingd chiefly to South Dakota 
and Nebraska. Failure on the part of the United 
States Government to observe certain treaty con- 
ditions led to a great uprising of the Sioux in 1862, 
which was only put down at a great cost of blood 
and treasure; conflicts also took place in 1876 and 
1890, the Indians finding in their chief, Sitting Bull, 
a determined and skilful leader. 

SIRDAR, the title of the commander-in-chief in 


Egypt. 

SIREN, an instrument for measuring the number, of 
aerial vibrations per second, and thk@reby the pitch 
of a given note. 
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their music by his melodious notes, that 
in very shame they flung shemnselves into the sea 
and were changed into boulde 

SIRIUS, or THE DOG-STAR, the ath siehiaet star in the 
heavens, one of the stars of the Southern con- 
stellation of Canis Major; is calculated to have a 
bulk 12 times that of the sun, and to give zo times 


as much light. See DOG-DAYS. 

» & name used in India to designate the 
‘government. 

SIROCCO. See SIMOOM. 


SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEGNARD SIMONDE 
DE, celebrated Swiss historian, born in Geneva; 
son of a Protestant ergyman of Italian descent ; 
the family fortune was lost in the troublous days 
of the French Revolution, and exile in England and 
Italy followed, but in 1800 Sismondi returned to 
Geneva, and having received a municipal appoint- 
ment gave himself to literary pursuits; the works 
which have estaglished his reputation are his great 
histories of ‘‘ The Italian Republics in the Middle 
Ages,”” ‘‘ European Literature,” and ‘‘ A History 


of the French’’; wrote also on political economy 
(1773-1842). 
SISTINE CHAPEL, celebrated chapel of the Vatican 


at Rome, constructed by order of Pope Sixtus IV., 

and decorated with frescoes by Michael Angelo, 
representing a Succession of _ biblical subjects, 
including among others the ‘‘ Creation of the 
World,” the ‘‘ Creation of Man,” the ‘‘ Creation of 
Woman,” the ‘* Temptation of Eve,” the ‘‘ Deluge,” 
** Judith and Holophernes,” ‘** David and Goliath,” 
and ‘*‘ The Taast Judgment.”’ 

SISTOVA, a town of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 33 m. 
above Rustchuk; carries on trade in wine, leather, 
and cereals; was captured by the Russians in 1877. 

SISYPHUS, a mythical king of Corinth, who, for some 
offence he gave the gods, was carried off to the 
nether world, and there doomed to roll a huge block 
up a hill, which no sooner reached the top than it 
bounded back again, making his toil endless. 

SITKA, or NEW ARCHANGEL, capital of Alaska, 
on the W. coast of Baranof Island, overhung by 
snowy mountains; has a goo€ harbour; salmon 
fishing and curing "the chief employment of most of 
the inhabitants, mostly Indians. 

SITTING BULL, a famous chief of the Sioux (¢.v.): 
came into conflict with the American governmen 
over land disputes, proclaimed war and defeated 
Genera] Custer in the Valley of the Little Big Hort, 
1876; with his followers crossed the border into 
Canadian territory, but some years later surrendered 
on terms to the U.S.e,uthorities. 

SIVA, or QIVA, the Destroyer in thé Hindu trinity, 
in which Brahma is the Creator and Vishnu the 
Preserver ;“Vishnu representing, as it were, death 
issuing in life, and Siva life issuing in death, the 
transition point. and Brahma, who, by means of 
them, “kills that he may make alive.” He is 
worshipped as ‘“‘ Mahadeva ”’ or the great god, and 
his worshippers are called Saivas or Caivas, as 
distinct from those of Vishnu, who are called 
Vaishnavas. The linga (q.v.) is his symbol, in 
emblem of a cation which follows destruction, 
See Psalm xc. 

SIVAJI, the ance of the Mahratta power in India, 
a bold warrior but an walettered, of Rajput descent, 
brought up at Poona; began his career at 19; on 
his succession assumed the title of rajah in 1664, 
and was enthroned at Raigpur in 1674, and died 
sovereign of the whole Deccan (1627-1680), 

SIX ARTICLES. See BLOODY STATUTE. 

SIXTUS, the name of five Popes. S. IL, St., Pope 
from 116 to 125; S. IL, St., Pope from 257 to 259; 
§. DIII., Pope from 432 to 440; S. IV., Pope from 
1471 to 1484; S. V., Pope from 1585 to 1590; of 

svhom only two are of any note. 

SIXTUS IV., b@rn near Savona, the son of a fisher- 
man ; became general of the Franciscans; suc- 
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SKEAT, 


SKEGGS, MISS, 


SKELTON 
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set himself at once to stamp out ciate 

the administration, and replenish the exhat =} 
treasury of the Church; he allowed freedom of 
worship to the Jews, and yet was zealous to put 


down all heresy in the Christian States of Europe i 


his services to Rome were not repaid with eg 
for the citizens destroyed his statue on his dez 
(1521-1590). 


SIZAR, a poor student at the universities of Cam- 


bridge and Dublin, so called from the assize or 


allowance of food of which they were recipients ou 


of the college buttery. 


SKAGER-RACK, an arm of the North Sea stretching 
NE. between Norway and Denmark, and connecting 
the Cattegat with the North Sea, 140 m. long and 
70 broad, the deep water being on the Norwegian 


coast. 


SKEAN-DHU, a small dirk which a Highlander wears 


in his stocking. 


Cambridge; author of ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary of 

the English Language,” 

early English literature ; 

Dialect Society, established in 1873 (1835-1912). 

a character in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 

field,’ boastful for her aristocratic connections and 

delicacy of taste, but vulgar at bottom. 

» JOHN, early English satirist, his chief 
poetic works being ‘‘ Why come ye not to Courte.” 
a satire against Wolsey; the ‘“ Book of Colin 
Clout,” against the corruption of the Church; 
and the ‘‘ Book of Phyllyp Sparrow,”’ the grief or 
a nun for the death of her sparrow; Erasmus 
him ‘‘ the glory and light of English letters ”’ (circ. 
1460-1529). 

SKENE, WILLIAM FORBES, Scottish historian, born 
in Kincardineshire, bred to law; devoted 40 years 
of his life to the study of the early, in particular 
the Celtic, periods of Scottish history, and was from 
1881 historiographer for Scotland (1809-1892). 

SKERRYVORE, a rock with a lighthouse, one of an 
extensive reef 10 m. W. of Tiree, on the west coast 
of Scotland; the light is a revolving one; is seen at 
a distance of over 18 nautical miles. 

SKI-JUMPING, an athletic sport popular in Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, and Switzerland, in districts 
covered with snow; the ski are narrow boards, 
curved in front, and are used for travelling upon 
snow; in jumping contests great speed is attained 
by the performers, who “‘ take off’’ from a platform 
near the top of a hill and make leaps of over 100 ft. 

SKIDDAW, a mountain in Cumberland, 3054 ft. in 


height; is some 6 m. from Keswick, whence it is 
of easy ascent. 
SKIMPOLE, HAROLD, a plausible character in 


who was in the habit of 
Leigh Hunt complaineg to 


Dickens's ‘* Bleak House,”’ 
sponging on his friends ; 


the authors of the resemblances in the gharacte to 


himself. 

SKINNER, JOHN, author of “ Tullochgorum” and 
other Scottish songs, born in Bervie, Aberdeenshire ; 
originally a schoolmaster; became an Episcopal 
clergyman (1421-1807). 

SKIPTON, a market town in Yorkshire, 26 m. NW. 
of Leeds; population largely engaged in agricul- 
ture ; has manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, 

SKOBELEFF, MICHAEL, a _ Russian general, dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery in the Russian 
service, particularlyein the Russo- Turkish War of 
1877-1878; was a leader in the Panslavist move- 
ment: died suddenly (1841-1882). 

SKYE, next ~ Lewis the largest of the Hebrides 
Islands, belongs to the ®aner group, and is included 
in Inverness-shire, from the mainland of which it 
is separated by the narrow channel Kyle Rhea; 
has a deeply indented coastline, and a picturesquely 
diversified surface of mountain, moor, and loch; 


WALTER WILLIAM, English philolo- 
gist, born in London; professor of Anglo-Saxon at 


and a greqt authority om 
the first Director of the © 
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4IX, antiquary and art-collector ; left his 
art-collection to the British Museum, 

to found Slade professorships of art at Oxford, 
___Cambridge, and London Universities (1790-1868). 

SLA SCHOOL, a school of art in Gower Street, 

: | attached to University College, named 

after Felix Slade (¢g.v.). Sir E. J. Poynter was its 

first professor, appointed in 1871, but Legros (q.v.) 

was the real founder of the school’s greatness. 

SLATE CLUBS, organisations among working men and 
women _for weekly contributions to be 
stored up till Christmas and paid out to members 

with interest; some handle sums running into 
thousands of pounds; they are old institutions, 
dating back to the days when the slate was the coms 
mon means of recording transactions. 

SLAVE COAST, the name given to the Bight of Benin, 
in West Africa, from Lagos to the Volta River. 

SLAVONIA, a kingdom that at one time included 
Croatia and that lies between the Drave and the 
Military Frontier; now included in Jugo-Slavia. 

SLAVS, an important branch of the Aryan race-stock, 
comprising a number of European peoples chiefly 

» 14 East Europe, including the Russians, Bulgarians, 
Serbians, Bofemians, Poles, Croatians, Moravians, 
Silesians, Pomeranians, &c. At the dawn of 
history we find them already settled in Europe, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Carpathians, 
whence they spread N., S., and W., assuming their 
present position by the 7th century. They are 
estimated to number now 100,000,000, and the 
various languages spoken by them are notable, 
compared with the Teutonic and Celtic tongues, for 
their rich inflections. 

SLAWKEN-BERGIUS, an author quoted and referred 
to in “Tristram Shandy,” distinguished by the 
length of his nose, and a great authority on the 
subject of noses. 

ING BEAUTY, a princess who was by enchant- 
ment shut up to sleep 100 years in a castle sur- 
rounded by a dense forest, and was delivered from 
her trance at the end of that term by a prince, to 
admit whom the forest opened of itself. The story as 
we have it comes from Perrault’s Fairy Tales, but it 
was probably founded on the Norse legend of Sigurd 
and Brynhild. 

SLEIPNIR, in the Scandinavian mythology the horse 
of Odin, which had eight legs, as representing the 
wind with its eight principal “‘ airts.” 

SLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, a province divided between 
Germany and Denmark, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic; various canals cross the country, 
bearing to the coast the export produce—corn and 
cattle ; the land is highly cultivated, and fishing is 
an important industry on the Baltic coast; Flens- 
burg, the chief seaport, and Sleswig, the capital, 
are both situated on inlets of the Baltic; the latter 
lies 28 m. NW. of Kiel, consists of a single street 
334 m. long, and possesses a fine Gothic cathedral with 

notable altar-piece &c., the sections representing 
the history of the Passion of Christ. Annexed by 
Prussia in 1863, the northern part of it was restored 
to Denmark in 1919. 

SLICK, SAM, a clockmaker and pedlar, a character 
illustrating ankee peculiarities, @nd remarkable 
for his wit, his knowledge of human nature, and his 
use of “soft sawder’’; a creation of Judge 
Haliburton (q.v.). 

SLIGO, (1) a maritime county of North-West Ireland, 
in the*province of Connaught; fronts the Atlantic 
on the N. between®Mayo (W.) and Leitrim (E.), 
Roscommon forming the 8. boundary; the land, 
sloping N. to the coast from the Ox Mountains, is 
chiefly under grass for cattle —- and divided 
into small holdings; Sli@o Bay is % fine sheet of 
water, and in the S. and BE. are the picturesque 
Loughs Arrow and Gill; the manufacture of coarse 
woollens and linens and fishing are the principal 
industries; the Moy, Owenmore, and Garvogue 
are navigable rivers. (2) The county town, at the 
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[AN ian and naturalist, born 
in co. Down, Irelamd, of tish descent; settled 
as a in London; attained the highest 
distinction as a professional man ; his museum, which 
was a large one, of natural objects, books, and MSS. 
became by purchase the property of the nation, 
and formed the nucleus of the British Museum 
(1660-1753). 

SLOJD, or SLOYD, a system of manual training in 
conjunction with book teaching, adopted to develop 
technmal skill originally in the schools of Sweden 
and Finland; is education of the eye as well as of 


the hand. 
ae. DOCTOR, a choleric physician in “ Tristram 


ve 
SLOUGH OF DESPOND, a deep bog in the “ Pilgrim’s 
.”’ into which Chastian sinks under the 
weight of his sins and his sense of their guilt. : 

SLOVAKS, a Slavonic peasant people numbering 
some 2,000,000, subject to the crown of Hungary 
from the 11th century till 1919, and now included in 
Czechoslovakia. ° 

LOVENIANS, a Slavonic people akin to the Serbians 
and Croatians, once included Austro-Hungary, 
and now part of Jugo-Slavia. f 

SLOW-WORM, the blind-worm, a limbless lizard which, 
contrary to popular belief, possesses eyes; is 
widely distributed throughout Europe, is nocturnal 
in habit and feeds mostly upon worms and slugs ; 
the name slow-worm (O.E. sla- or slay-worm) arose 
from its confusion with the adder. 

SLY, CHRISTOPHER, a drunken sot of a tinker in the 
** Induction ”’ to ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

SMART, CHRISTOPHER, English poet, born in Kent; 
was a Fellow of Cambridge and afriend of Johnson ; 
author of the ‘‘ Song to David’’; he was subject 
to insanity, and it was written during lucid intervals; 
was the author of a prose translation of Horace 
(1722-1771). 

SMEATON, JOHN, civil engineer, born near Leeds; 
began life as a mathematical instrument maker ; 
made improvements in mill-work, and gained the 
Copley Medal in 1758 ; visited the principal engineer- 
ing works in Holland and Belgium; was entrusted 
with the rebuilding of Eddystone Lighthouse (q@.v.) 
after it was in 1755 burnt down, which he finished 
in 1759; did otyer engineering work in the con- 
struction of canals, harbours, and mills, rising to the 
summit of his profession (1724-1792). 

SMECTYMNUUS, a pamphlet written in 1641, the 

* title of which is made up of the initial letters of the 
names of the authors, Stephen Marshall, Edmund 

eCulamy, homas Young, Matthew Newcomen, 
William Spurstow, Nonconformist ministers, who 
attacked Bishop Hall’s defence of Episcopacy. 

LEY, FRANK, Britishgnovelist. His works, 
though of litt® lasting merit, had a great popularity 
in the middle of the 19th century; ‘‘ Harry Cover- 
dale’s Courtship” and ‘“ Lewis A@indel’’ were 
among his works, which were illustrated by ‘‘ Phiz’’ 
and Cruickshank (1818-1864). 

SMELFUNGUS, a name given by Sterne to Smollett 
as author of a volume of “‘ Travels through France 
and Italy,’ for the snarling abuse he heaps on the 
institutions and customs of the countries he visited ; 
a name Carlyle assumes when he has any seriously 
severe criticisms to offer on things particularly that 
have gone or are going to the WAd. 

SMILES, SAMUEL, Scottish author, born in Had- 
dington; was bred to medicine, and professed it 
for a time, but abandonef it for literary and other 
work; wrote the ‘“‘ Life of George Stephenson ”’ in 
1857, with other biographies, followed by “ Self- 
Help ”’ two years after (1812-1904). 

SMITH, ADAM, political economist, born in Kirk- 
caldy, Fife; studied at Glasgow and Oxford, went 
to Edinburgh and became acquainted with David 
Hume and his confréres; was appointed to the 
chair of Logic in Glasgow in 1751, and the year after 
to that of Moral Philosophy; produced in 1759 
his ‘‘ Theory of Moral Sentimentsg’ visited P@ris 
with the young Duke of Buccleuch, got acquainted 
with Quesnay, D’Alembert, and Necker, and, return- 


“ ‘ * = a -™ : 
in 1766, settled in his native a penaion ; Huguenot s at Westminster 
from the Duke of Buccleuch, bso 1776 he pro- Oxford, epon tan the Church; after a brief cur 
his “‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of in Wiltshire settled in Edinburgh from 1798 
the Wealth of Nations,’* a work to which he devoted 1803, where, while ting as a cl 


10 years of his life, and which has had a world-wide 
influence; in 1778 he settled in Edinburgh as 
Commissioner of Customs for Scotland, and in 1787 
_~ Roc Lord Rector of Glasgow University 

SMITH, ALEXANDER, poet, born in Kilmarnock ; 
began life as a pattern-designer, contributed to the 
Glasgow Citizen, wrote a volume of poems, ‘A 
Life Drama,” and produced other works in a style 
characterised as ‘‘ spasmodic ” by Professor Aytoun ; 
is best known, perhaps, by ** Dreamthorpe,’ a book 
of essays (1830-1867). 

SMITH, GEORGE, Assyriologist, born in London; 
trained as a bank-note engraver, but attracted the 
attention of Sir Henry Rawlinson by his interest 
in cuneiform inscriptions, and 867 received an 
appointment in the, British Museum; acquired 
great skill as an interpreter of Assyrian inscriptions, 
published ‘‘ Annals of Assurbanipal,” and in 1872 
discovered a tablet with the ‘‘ Chaldean Account 
of the Deluge’”’; carried through important expedi- 
tions (1871, 1873, 1876) in search of antiquities in 
Nineveh and other parts %f Assyria, accounts of 
which he pubiished; wrote also histories of 
Babylonia, Assyria, Sennacherib, &c. (1840-1876). 

SMITH, GOLDWIN, English man of letters, born in 
Reading; was at one time intimately associated 
with Oxford University, went to America and 
became professor of English History in Cornell 
University, and settled in Canada ; wrote a number of 
books and pamph}ts, one on the *‘ Relations between 
England and America’? and another on ‘‘ The 
Political Destiny of Canada’’; he was an ultra- 
Liberal (1823-1910). 

SMITH, JAMES and HORACE, authors of the famous 
parodies ‘‘ The Rejected Addresses,’ born in 
London; James, in business as a solicitor, and 
Horace, a wealthy stockbroker ; both were occasional 
contributors to the periodical press before the 
public offer of a prize for the best poetical address 
to be spoken at the re-opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre prompted them to issue a series of “ Re- 
jected Addresses,’”’ parodying the popular writers 
of the day—Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Scott, Byron, &c.; intensely clever, these parodies 
have never been surpassed in their kind; Horace 
was also a busy writer of novels now forgotten, and 
published two vols. of poetfy; James subse- 
quently wrote a number of Charles Mathews’ 
*‘ Entertainments ’’ (James, 1775-1839; Horace, 
1779-1849). c 

SMITH, JOHN, Cambridge Platonist, born in North- 
amptonshire; left ‘‘ Select Discourstes,’’ giving 
signs both of spiritual insight and vigour of thinking 


(1618-1652). 

SMITH, JOHN, eaeyett born in Lincolnshire; had 
a life of adventure afd peril in Eurgpe; in 1606 he 
became a leader of the English colonists of Virginia ; 
established , friendly relations with the Indians, 
returned to this country twice over, and introduced 
Pocahontas (q¢.v.) to the Queen; gave the name of 
New England to the eastern American coast and 
endeavoured to establish the fisheries; spent his 
later years in writing pamphlets, in which he 
advocated the further settlement and development 
of the colony, exhibiting the true Empire spirit 
in his prevision (1580-1631). 

SMITH, RT. REV. WOHN TAYLOR, British bishop. 
Ordained in 1885, he served in Sierra Leone, and in 
1897 became its bishop; he was made chaplain- 
general to the forces ® 1901, and held the post 
till 1925, when he retired and threw himself into 
evangelical work, notably with the Children’s 
Special Service Mission, the Crusaders Union, and 
the Scripture Union (1860- ). ; 

SMITH, JOSEPH, founder of the Latter Day Saints or 
Mormons. The son of an American farmer, he 
claimed to be a Divine medium; though the founder 
of Mormonism, he was not a polygamist; he was 
murdered in 1844, a fact which helped the growth 
ef the movement (1805-1844). 

SMITH, SYDNEY, political writer and wit, born in 
Woodford, Essex, of partly English and partly 


Review, and a contributor; settled for a time after- 


wards in London, where he delivered a series 
admirable lectures on ethics, till he was appoin 
to a small living in Yorkshire, and afterwards to a 
richer living in Somerset, and finally a canonry in 
St. Paul’s; his writings deal with abuses of = 
period, and are, except his lectures perhaps, all ou 
of date now (1771-1845). 

SMITH, SIR 
born in London; dist a 
university there and took a course of law at Gray’s 
Inn, but followed his bent for scholarship, and in 
1840-1842 issued his great ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” following it up with the 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology” and the “ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography ”’; did eminent service to the 
cause of education by a series of popular editions 
of Greek and Latin texts, school grammars, diction- 
aries, &c.; not less valuable is his ‘* Dictionary 
of the Bible’’; was editor of the Quarterly Review 
from 1867, and in 1892 received a knighthood 
(1813-1893). 

SMITH, WILLIAM HENRY, British newsagent and 
politician, the pioneer of railway station book- 
stalls. In politics a Conservative, he was successively 
Ist Lord of the Admiralty, Sectétary for Wat, 
Irish Secretary, and leader of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons; his wife was 
created Viscountess Hambleden after his death 
(1825-1891). | 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Biblical] scholar and 
critic, born in Keig, Aberdeenshire; educated for 
the Scottish Free Church, became professor of 
Hebrew in the connection at Aberdeen; was prose- 
cuted for heresy in the matter of the origin of the 
books of the Old Testament, and finally removed 
from the chair; became joint-editor of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ and finally professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge; he was a man of versatile 
ability, extensive scholarship, keen critical acumen, 
and he contributed not a little to vindicate the 
aeons of the scholar in regard to the Bible (1846-— 
1894), 

SMITH, SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY, British admiral, 
born in Westminster; entered the navy at 12, 
became a captain after many gallant services at 18, 
was naval adviser to the king of Sweden and 
knighted, joined Lord Hood off Toulon and helped 
to burn the French fleet; was taken prisoner by 
the French in 1796, and after two years made his 
escape; forced Napoleon to raise the siege of Acre, 
and was wounded at Aboukir; was rewarded with 
a pension of £1000, and raised in the end to the 
rank of admiral] (1764-1840). 

SMITH-DORRIEN, SIR HORACE LOCKWOOD, 
British general. Joining the infantry in 1876, he 
saw service in the Zulu War, Egypt, the Sudan, 
Tirah, and Chitral, and commanded a division in 
the Boer War. In the Great War he led the 2nd 
Corps in the retreat from Mons, but after 1915 had 
to retire on health grounds. In 1918 he bec&me 
governor of Gibraltar (1858-1930). € 

SMITHFIELD, or SMOOTHFIELD, an open space of 
ground in London, N. of Newgate, long famous for 
its live-stock markets; in olden times lay outside 
the city walls,and was used as a place of recreation 
and of executions; the scene of Wifiam Wallace’s 
execution and the death of Wat Tyler; gradually 
surrounded by the encroaching city, the cattle- 
market became a nuisance, and was abolished in 
1855; is now London’s meat market. e 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, & celebrated American 
institution ‘‘ for the“increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men,” in Washington; founded and 
endowed by. James Macie Smithson, a natura] son 
of the Duk&of Northumberland, a zealous chemist 
and mineralogist, after having had a paper rejected 
by the Royal Society, of which he was a Fellow. 
The building is one of the finest in the capital; is 
under government control and the President of the 
United States is ex officio the head of the institution ; 
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an ancient town of Russia, and capital 
of a government of the same name, on the Dnieper, 
244 m. SW. of Moscow: is surrounded by walls; 
has a fine cathedral, and is strongly fortified ; carries 
on a good grain trade ; here in 1812 Napoleon 
defeated the Russians under Barclay de Tolly and 
cn on his march to Moscow in August, 

SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE, novelist, born in 
Dalquhurn, Dumbartonshire, of good family ; ; bred 
to medicine, but drifted to literature, in prosecution 
of which he set out to London at the age of 18; 
his first effort was a failure; he took an appoint- 
ment as a surgeon’s mate on board a warship in 
1746, which landed him for a time in the West 
Indies; on his return to England in 1748 achieved 
his first success in ‘“ Roderick Random,” which 
was followed by ‘“ Peregrine Pickle” in 1751, 
“Count Fathom” in 1753, and ‘“* Humphrey 
Clinker”’ in 1771, added to which he wrote a 
“ History of England,” and a political lampoon, 
“ The Adventures of an Atom”; his novels have no 
plot, but “in inventive tale-telling and in cynical 
— terisation he is not easily equalled” (1721- 

SMRITI, in the Hindu religion the name given to 
traditional usage, as opposed to Sruti, or revelation, 
from which proceeded, at a later date, the body 
of laws, such as that of Manu, in which the morality 

° age ed is?‘ sound, solid, and practical.” 

SMUTS, JAN CHRISTIAN, South African general and 
politician. During the South African War he led 
the Boer forces in Cape Colony against Britain and 
met with several successes; after the war he served 
under Botha as Finance Minister. In the Great 
War he took charge of the British forces in German 
Hast Africa, and in 1917 became South Africa’s 
representative in the Imperial War Cabinet. He 
was Premier of South Africa from 1919 to 1924, in 
bien yon he was defeated by General Hertzog 

SMYRNA, a town of great antiquity, since ancient 
times the chief port of Asia Minor; is situated 
amid surrounding hills at the head of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, an arm of the Mgean Sea; has no im- 
posing structures, and is, especially in the Turkish 
quarter, ill-drained and crowded; is the seat of 
the Turkish Governor-General of "the province, of 
archbishops, Roman Catholic, Greek, and Armenian ; 
manufactures embrace carpets, pottery, cottons 
and woollens; a splendid harbour favours a large 
import and export trade; for long a possession of 
Greece and then of Rome, it finally fell into the 
hands of the Turks in 1424. The Treaty of Sévres 
in 1920 mandated it to Greece, but in 1922 Turkish 
forces under Mustapha Kemal (q.v.) seized the town 
and burnt it. 

SMYRNA, GULF OF, an inlet of the #gean Sea, 40 m. 
in length by 20 m. in breadth, with an excellent 
anchorage. 

MYTH, CHARLES PIAZZI, British astronomer. 
Born in Naples, he went to Bedford Grammar School, 
and afterwards took a post at the Cape of Good 
Hope Observatory when 17; he did good work 
e®serving comets, and in 1845 was made astronomer 
royal forwScotland; among his contributions to 
science was the introduction of the rain band in 
meteorology (1819-1900). 

DAME ETHEL MARY, British composer. 
Born ‘in London, she studied music in Leipzig, and 
produced heg first opera in 1898 ; ‘fhe Boatswain’s 
Mate,”’ composed in 1917, is her most famous work ; 
in 1922 she was made a D.B.E. (1858-— ) 3 
AKE RIVER, chief tributary of the Columbia; 
rises ia Wyoming amid the Rockies: flows 8S. and 
NW. through Idahw forming the Shoshone Falls, 
rivalling Niagara, which t exceed in height; 
through Southern Washington it flows W. under 
the name of the Lewis River or Fork, and discharges 
into the Columbia after a gourse of 1080 m 

SNAKE-STONES, stones popularly believed to cure 
the bites of snakes, probably due to a porosity in 
their substance drawing off the poison. 

SNAKES, THE. See SHOSHONES. 


SNIDER, JACOB, American mechanical genius; 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
thod of rting e-loading 
— toto bs : Ceding, died ne manetie: (1820-— 


1866) 
SNODGRASS, A UGUSTUS, a member of the Pickwick 
Club in Dickens’ “ Picea’ Papers.” 

SNORRI STURLUSGN, Icelandic historian and poet; 
published the collection of sagas entitled “ Heims- 
kringla,”~among which were many songs of his own 
composition; was a man of position and influence 
in Iceland, but having ae Sa the ill-will of Haco 
was at his instigation assassinated (1179-1241). 
See EDDA. 

SNOWDEN, RT. HON. PHILIP, British politician. 
Born in Keighley, he was in the civil service for 
7 ye3rs from 1886, but took to journalism and 
politics, becoming ‘chairman of the Independent 
Labour Party in 1903 and again in 1917. In 1906 
he entered the House of Commons, served on several 
royal commissions, and in 1924 became Labour’s 
first Chancellor’of the Exchequer, a post he again 
held in the second Labour Government of 1929. 
Mrs. Snowden earned a reputation as a lecturer and 
became a director of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (1864- ¥. 

SNOWDON, a mountain range in Carnarvon, North 
Wales, extending from the coast to near Conway ; 
it has five distinct? summits, of which Moel-y- 
Wyddfa (the conspicuous peak) is the highest, 
being 3560 ft.; the easiest ascent is from Llanberis 
on the N., and ‘is the route usually taken by tourists, 
for whom there is a house on the summit. 

SOANE, SIR JOHN, English architect; born in Whit- 
church, Reading ; studied in Italy, was architect 
to the Bank of England; left his house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields with art collection jSoane’s Museum) to 
the nation at his death (1753-1837). 

SOBIESKI, surname of the great patriot king of 
Poland, John III., in the 17th century; born in 
Olesko, in Galicia; was elected king of Poland in 
1674, having, by repeated victories over the T'urks 
and Russians, shown himself the greatest soldier 
of his country; proved a wise and brave ruler, a 
true leader of his people, and with unbroken success 
defied the utmost efforts of the infidel Turks (1624— 


1696). 

SOBRAON, a town in the Punjab, India, on the Sutlej, 
in the vicinity of which Sir Henry Gough won a 
decisive victory over the Sikhs, February 10, 1846. 

SOCAGE, name given to a feudal tenure by a certain 
and determinate service other than knight service. 

SOCIAL WAR, name given to an insurrection of the 
allied States in Staly against the domination of 
Rome, which lasted from 90 to 88 B.o., in conse- 
quence of their exclusion from the rights of citizen- 
, ship and the privileges attached; they formed a 
* league to assert their rights, which ended in defeat. 

SOCIALISM» a social system which, in opposition to 
the competitive system that prevails at present, 
seeks to reorganise society on the basis, in the main, 
of community of interest and co-operation in 
labour for tge common g6od, agreeably to the 
democratic spirit of the time and the changes 
required by the rise of individualism and the decay of 
feudalism. It advocates the national ownership of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange, 
a policy advanced in English politics by the Labour 


Party. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE, a society founded in 1698 which during the 
last 200 years has originated and supported a 
number of agencies, both in this country and abroad, 
for propagating Christian knagvledge; distributed 
into a number of separate departments. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS, an archipelago in the South 
Pacific, consisting of 1% principal islands and 
numerous islets, the chief being Tahiti; they are 
mountainous, and engirdled by belts of flat land as 
well as coral reefs; have a fertile soil and luxuriant 
vegetation, while the climate is healthy though 
enervating ; the Polynesian inhabitants are intelli- 
gent but indolent, and the land is worked by 
immigrant races; production of copra, sugar, and 
rum are chief industries; named in honour of the 
Royal Society by Cook, their discoverer. 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, commonly cajled Quakera a 
religious sect founded in the midMle of the 17th 
century, George Fox (q.v.) being one of the founders : 


16th century, took their name from Faustus Socinus 
(g.v.), and who, besides denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity, deny the divinity of Christ and the divine 
inspiration of Scripture ; they arose into importance 
oelanally in Poland, and in the 17th eanry spread 

y degrees in Prussia, the Netherlands, and England. 

SOCINGS. FAUSTUS, a theologian, born in Italy; one 
of the founders of Socinianism; for his views had 
to exile himself for years, and was much persecuted 
for his opinions; in Cracow, wh*te he dwelt for a 
time, he was by a mob dragged from a sick-bed half- 
naked along the street, had his house robbed and his 
papers burned (1539-1604). 

SOCIOLOGY, the science which treats of the nature 
and the developments of society and of social 
institutions; a science to which Herbert Spencer, 
in succession to Comte, coktributed more than any 
other scientist, ¢deducing, as he does, a _ series 
of generalisations by comparison of individual 
organisms with social. 

SOCOTRA, an island off the E. coast of Africa, 148 m. 
NE. of Cape Guardafui, over 70 m. long and 20 m. 
broad; it is mountainous, surrounded by a margin 
of plain land from 2 to 4m. broad; is comparatively 
barren; is inhahited by Mohammedans, who rear 
sheep, goats, and cattle ; ; exports dates, aloes, hides, 
and pearls; the sultan is a feudatory of Britain. 

SOCRATES, "Athenian philosopher, pronounced by 
the Delphic oracle the wisest of men; was the son 
of Sophroniscus, a statuary, and Phenarete, a 
midwife ; was brought up to his father’s profession, 
in which it would seem he gave promise of success ; 
he lived all his days in Athens, and gathered about 
him as his pupils all the ingenuous youth of the 
city; he wrote no book, propounded no system, 
and founded no school, but was ever abroad in the 
thoroughfares in all weather talking to whoso would 
listen, and instilling into all and sundry a love of 
justice and truth; of quacks and pretenders he was 
the sworn foe, and he cared not what enmity he 
provoked if he could persuade one and another to 
think and do what was right ;*‘‘ he was so pious,” 
says Xenophon in his ‘‘ Memorabilia,” ‘‘ that he 
did nothing without the sanction of the gods; so 
just, that he never wronged any one, even in - 
least degree; so much master of himself, that he 
never preferred the agreeable to the gqad; so Mihe n 
that in deciding on the better and the worse he n r 
faltered ; in short, he was the best and happiest man 
that could possibly exist’’; he failed not to incur 
enmity, and his enAinies persecuted him to death; 
charged with not believing in thé State religion, 
with introducing new gods, and corrupting youth, 
he was coitvicted by a majority of his judges and 
condemned to die; thirty days elapsed between the 
passing of the sentence and its execution, during 
which period he held converse with his friends and 
talked of the immortality of the soul; to an offer 
of escape he turned a deaf ear, drank the hemlock 
potion prepared for him with perfect composure, 
and died (469-399 B.c.). See XANTIPPE. 

SOCRATES, Churchphistorian of the 4th century, born 
at Byzantium ; red to the bar; his ‘“ Ecclesi- 
astical History ’’ embraces a period from 306 to 439, 
a work of no great memt. 

SOCRATES, APOLOGY OF, a work of Plato, being a 
speech put into the mouth of Socrates before the 
Areopagus (q@.v.) in his defence in answer to the 
charge brought against him, the same having been 
written by Plato after the philosopher's death. 

SODDY, SIR FREDERICK, British scientist, professor 
of Chemistry at Aberdeen, 1914-1919; appointed 
Lee’s professor of Chemistry at Oxford in 1914; he 
carried out many researches in physical chemistry, 
@iis greatest work being in connection with radio- 
activity, for*which he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1921; published books on radioactivity and the 
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for their wickedness were, as the Bi 

consumed with fire from heaven; they are supp 

to have stood near the 8. border of the Dead 8 

though they were not, as was at one time suppos 

BE agin in the waters of it. 

SOFALA, a Portuguese maritime district of South. 

East Africa, stretching from the Zambesi 8. 
Delagoa Bay, and forming the 8. portion of 
colony of Mozambique. Sofala, chief port on a bay 
of the same name, is a place of little importance. 

SOFIA, capital since 1878 of Bulgaria; is a fortified — 
town, situated in the broad valley of the Isker, a 
tributary of the Danube, 75 m. NW. of Philippo- 
polis; has largely undergone reconstruction, and 
with hotels, banks, a government palace, and other 
buildings presents a fine modern appearance ; has 
a national university; is an important trade 
emporium, and is on the Constantinople and Belgrade 
railway; manufactures cloth, silks, and leather, 
and has long been famed for its hot mineral springs. 

SOFRONIA, a Christian maiden of Jerusalem, who, 
to avert a general massacre of tle Christians b® 
the Mohammedan king, accused herself of the crime 
for which they were all to suffer, and whose story 
with the issue is touchingly related in Tasso’s 
“* Jerusalem Delivered. x | 

SOHO, a district in west-central London, off Oxford 
Street and Shaftesbury Avenue; it has a large 
foreign colony, and is famous for its restaurants; — 
the district was fashionable in the 17th and early 
18th centuries, and has many literary associations. 

SOISSONS, a fortified town of North France, dep. 
Aisne, on the Aisne, 65 m. NE. of Paris; has a 
12th-century cathedral and ruins of a famous abbey ; 
chief industries are brewing and the manufacture 
of various textiles ; was a place of much importance 
in early times, and figures in the wars of Clovis and 
Pepin, frequently in the Hundred Years’ War, and 
in 1870 was captured by the Germans; is considered 
the key to Paris from the Netherlands side. Occu- 
pied by the Germans in their advance from Mons in 
meni 1914, it again fell into their hands in 
1918, 

SOKOTO, a native kingdom of West Central Africa, 
within territories now administered by the British 
Government; lies between the Soudan (N.) and 
the river Benue (S.), the main affluent of the Niger ; 
the dominant people are the Fulahs, exercising sway 
over various native tribes; is a country capable of 
much agricultural development, and has large 
deposits of iron. Wurno, the capital, is on the 
Gandi, 18 m. E. of the town of Sokoto. 

SOLANO, name given to a hot, oppressive wind in the 
Mediterranean. 

SOLAR CYCLE, a period of 28 years, within which — 
the first day of the year passes successively a 
the same sequence of week-days. 

SOLAR MYTH, a myth, the subject o€ which Ss a 
deified personification of the sun or phenomena 
connected with it. 

SOLAR YEAR, the period of 365 days 5 hours 48 
minutes and, 52 seconds which the earth takes to 
complete a révolution of the sun. 6 h 
LDAN, a corruption of Sultan, and denoting in 
medieval romance the Saracen king. 

SOLECISM, the name given to a violation of the syntax 
or idiom of a language, as well as to an ¢ncarnate 
absurdity of any kind, wheter in mind or morals; 
the term is derived&rom the old Greek town of Soli, 
in Asia Minor, the inhabitants of which degenerated 
in their language and became proverbial for un- 
couthness. @ : 

SOLEMN LEAGUE ANS COVENANT. See COVE-~ 
NANT. 

SOLENT, the western portion, Spithead (q¢.v.) being 
the eastern, of the strait which separates the Isle 
of Wight from the mainland of Hants, 17 m. long, 


speaking. Soleure, 
Aar, 18 m. NE. of Dae, 
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a fissure or crevice in the earth which 

a and other vapours, and in regions 
voleanoes have ceased to be active; they are 
met with in South Italy, the Antilles, Mexico, and 


SOLFERINO, a village in North Italy, 20 m. NW. of 
the Austrians are defeated by the 


GENERAL, a law officer of the Crown, 

ranking below the Attorney-General; he draws a 

salary of £6000 and fees; the post dates back to the 

reign x, Edward IV. Scotland has its own solicitor- 
gene 

SOLIDUS, a Roman gold coin adopted by the Franks, 
and first coined by them in gold, but subsequently 
in silver, when it was equivalent to one-twentieth 
of the libra, or pound; as the “sol” or “sou” 
it depreciated greatly in value; was minted in 
copper, and on the introduction of the decimal 
system its place was taken by a five-centime piece; 

» the “soldo ”,in Italy, and the Solidus in L. S. D. 
owe their origin to this coin. 

SOLINGEN, a manufacturing town of Prussia, situated 
near the Wupper, 13 m. E. of Disseldorf; has long 
been famed for its steel and iron works and cutlery 
manufactures. 

SOLOMON, king of Israel from 1015 to 977 B.c., second 
son of David and Bathsheba, and David’s successor ; 
in high repute far.and wide for his love of wisdom 
and the glory of his reign; he had a truly Oriental 
passion for magnificence, and the buildings he 
erected in Jerusalem, including the Temple and a 
palace on Mount Zion, he raised regardless of an 
expense which the nation resented after he was 
gone; the burden of which it would seem had 
fallen upon them, for when his successor, following 
in his courses, ascended the throne, ten of the tribes 
revolted, to the final rupture of the community and 
the fall of first the one section and then the other 
under alien sway. 

SOLOMON OF ENGLAND, an appellation conferred on 


Henry VII., and also satirically on James I., 
characterised by Sully as “the wisest fool in 
Christendom.”’ 


SOLOMON OF FRANCE, a title bestowed on Louis IX. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS, a large group of islands in the 
West Pacific, 500 m. E. of New Guinea, the N. 
islands of which belong to Germany, and the S. to 
Britain; are volcanic in origin, mountainous, 
wooded, and thickly populated by Melanesian 
savages, who are totem worshippers, and many of 
whom still practise cannibalism. 

SOLOMON’S RING, a ring worn by Solomon, in which 
was a stone from which, according to the Rabbins, 
he learned whatever he wished to know. 


SOLON, nel great Athenian lawgiver, and one of the 
ven of Greece (q¢.v.), born in Athens, was of 
royal degree, and kinsman of Pisistratus; began 


life as a trader, and in that capacity acquired a 
large experience of the world; he soon turned his 
attention to political affairs, and showed such 
wisdom in the direction of them thgt he was elected 
archon in 594 B.c., and in that office was invested 
with full power to ordain whatever he might deem 
of advantage for the benefit of the State; he 
accordingly set about the framing of a constitution 
in which property, not birth, was made the basis of 
the organisation, a the titje to honour and office 
in the community ; he divided the citizens into four 
classes, gave additional power to the assemblies of 
the people, and made the archogs and official 
dignitaries responsible to4them in thé administration 
of affairs ; when he had finished his work, he ordered 
the laws he had framed to be engraved on tablets 
and set up in a public place, then took oath of the 
people to observe them for ten years, after which 
he left the country and set out on travel; at the 


~ a oF 
historian, He became ae ee ns anal rector of, 

Moscow University, the = of his birth; among 
his works the most important is “‘ History of Russia 
to 1774,” of which he issued 29 volumes before his 
rn he also wrote a “ Fall of Poland” (1820- 

SOLSTICE, summer and winter, the two recurring 
periods of the year at which the sun is farthest 
distawt N. or S. from the equator, which mark mid- 
summer and midwinter, the times being June 21 
and December 22; also applied to the two points 
in the ecliptic (¢.v.) which the sun appears to reach 
on these two dates. 

SOLWAY FIRTH, an arm of the Irish Sea, and in its 
upper part forming the essuary of the river Esk, 
separating Cumberland from the 8S. of Scotland 
(Kirkcudbright and Dumfries); stretches inland 
from Balcarry Point 36 m., and from 2 to 20 m. 
broad; receives the Annan, Dee, Nith, Eden, and 
Derwent, and has valuable salmon-fishings; the 
spring tides ebb he ow with remarkable rapidity, 
the “‘ bore” often reaching a Speed of from 8 to 
10 m. an hour; is spanned near Annan by a railway 
viaduct 1960 yards long. 

SOLWAY MOSS, a moss, now drained and cultivated, 
in Cumberland, on the Scottish border, that was the 
scene of the defeat of the Scottish army in 1542, 
a disaster which broke the heart of James V. 

SOLYMAN I1., surnamed THE WIAGNIFICENT, the 

tenth and greatest of the Ottoman sultans, the son 

and successor of Selim I.; succeeded his father at 

24; set himself at once to reform abuses and place 

the internal administration on a strict basis, and 

after making peace with Persia and allaying tumult 
in Syria, turned his arms westwards, captured 

Belgrade, and wrested the island of Rhodes from the 

Knights of St. John; he twice over led his army 

into Hungary ; in connection with the latter invasion 

laid siege to Vienna, from which he was obliged to 
retire after the loss of 40,000 men, after which he 
turned his arms to the east, adding to his territory, 
and finally to the North of Africa, to the conquest 
of the greater part of it; he died at Szigeth while 
ar a new campaign against Hungary (1496- 


1566). mm 

SOMA, the intoxicating juice of a plant offered in 
libation to a Hindu god, especially to Indra (¢.v.), 
to strengthen him in his war with the demons, and 

4 identified with the invigorating and inspiring 
principle in nature which manifests itself at once in 

zs the valou# of the soldier and the inspiration of the 
poet ; as a god Soma is the counterpart of Agni (¢.v.). 

SOMAJ, BRAHMO. See BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 

SOMALILAND, a broad pleseau of East Africa, 
bounded by #he Gulf of Aden on the N. and the 
Indian Ocean on the SE. ; inhabited by the Somalis, 
a pastoral people, who rear camels, skeep, and oxen, 
and are of the Mohammedan faith; are under 
chiefs, and jealous of strangers. It became a 
British Protectorate in 1884 ; its area is 68,000 sq. m. 
chief towns, Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeyla. 

SOMERS, SIR GEORGE, ship captain, born in Lyme 
Regis ; a buccaneer and founder-member of the 
Virginia Company; gave his name to the Bermudas, 
long known as Somers Is. (1554-1610). 

SOMERSET HOUSE, a handson Government build- 
ing in London, with a double frontage on the Strand 
and the Victoria Embankment, built on the site of 
the palace of the Protectdér Somerset, and opened in 
1786; accommodates various civil departments 
of the Government—the Inland Revenue, Audit 
and Exchequer, Wills and Probate, Registry- 
ay The east wing is occupied by King’s 


Colle 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a maritime county of England 
fronting the Bristol Channel, between Devon (N.) 
and Gloucester (SW.), with Wilts and Dorset on 


the E. and S.; diversified by i." Mendips (NE.), 
Quantock Hills, Exmoor (SW.), other sm#Mler 
elevations; is yet in the main pa by wide 


level plains largely given over to pastoral and dairy 
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MERVILLE, MRS. MARY, a lédy skilled in mathe- 
matics and Serie, born in Jedburgh ; was brought 
urntisland and Edinburgh ; contributed 
ions of the Royal Society ; wrote a 
book entitled ho ‘*Mechanism of the Heavens” 
on the suggestion of Lord Brougham, as a popular- 
isation of Laplace’s ‘‘ Méchanique Céleste,’’ which 
was followed by her ‘“‘ Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,”’ ‘‘ Physical Geography,” and ‘* Molecular 
and Microscopic Science,” the last publishee« in her 
ninetieth year; died at Naples (1780-1872). 


SOMME, (1) a river of North France; rises in the 


department of Aisne, near St. Quentin, and flows 
150 m. SW. and NW. to the @nglish Channel; 
navigable as far as Abbéville. (2) A department 
of North France, frénting the English Channel, 
between Seine-Inférieure (S.) and Pas-de-Calais 
(N.); one of the most prosperous agricultural and 
manufacturing districts of France; Amiens (g.v.) 
is the chief town. The district was the scene of 
two of the biggest battles the Great War; the 
first was fought from July to November, 1916, 
when an Allied “offensive gained ground at tre- 
mendous cost to both sides; the second was from 
March to April, 1918, when Germany launched her 
final offensive and met with some partial though 
temporary success. 


SOMNA ATH, an ancient maritime town of Gujarat, 


India, in the SW. of the peninsula of Kathiawar ; : 
has interesting m€tmorials of Krishna, who, it is 
alleged, is buried in the vicinity ; close by is a famous 
ruined Hindu temple, despoiled in the 11th century 
of its treasures, sacred idol, and gates; in 1842 
Lord Ellenborough brought back from Afghanistan 
gates which~he thought to be the famous “‘ Gates 
of Somnath,’ but doubt being cast on their 
authenticity, mer were eventually placed in the 
arsenal of 


SOMNUS, the mie of Sleep, a brother of Death, and a 


son of Night, represented, he and Death, as two 
youths sleeping or holding inverted torches in their 
hands; near the dwelling of Somnus flowed the 
river of Lethe, which crept along over pebbles, and 
invited to sleep; he was attended by Morpheus, 
who inspired pleasing dreams. 

SONATA, a musical composition chiefly designed for 
solo instruments, especially the pianoforte, and 
consisting generally of three or four contrasted 
movements—the allegro, adagio, rondo, minuetto, 
or scherzo; reaches its noblest expression in the 
sonatas of Beethoven. 


PHIA, ELE VER, youngest 
daughter of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia (g.v.), and 


mother of George I. (1630-1714). 
SOPHIA, ST., the personification of the Divine wisdom, 


to whom, as to a saint, many ch 
dedicated, especially the Church of Constantinople. 


SOPHISTS, according to tradition, a sect of 


that arose in Greece, and whose radical principle it 
was that we have only a subjective kn of 
things, and that we have no knowledge at all of 
objective reality, that things are as they seem to 
and that we have no knowledge of what they are 
in themselves; ‘on this field,”” says Schwegler, — 
“they disported, enjoying with boyish exuberance 
the exercise of the power of subjectivity, and 
destroying, by means of a subjective dialectic, all 
that had been ever objectively established,” such as 
“the laws of the State, inherited custom, religious 
tradition, and popular belief. . . . They form, in 
short, the German Aufklarung, the Greek Ilumina- 
tion. They acknowledged only private judgment 
and ignored the existence of a judgment that is 
not private and has absolute rights irrespective of 
the sentiments of the individual.” |Later authori 
ties, including Grote, discredit this viéw, main 
that the sophists did not constitute a sect and 
propounded no exact philosophical doctrine, but 
mire bora teachers and lecturers in culture and 


SOPHOCLES, Athenian tragic poet, born in Colonos, 


a suburb of Athens; when but 16, such was his 
musical talent, he was selected to ‘lead the choir 
that sang the song of triumph over the victory of 
Salamis; his first appearance as a dramatist was 
in 488 B.c., when he had Atschylus as his rival 
and won the prize, though he was seven years 
afterwards defeated by Euripides, but retrieved the 
defeat the year following by the production of his 
“ Antigone.”” That same year one of the 10 strategi 
(or generals) and he accompanied Pericles in hi 
war against the aristocrats of Samos. He wrote 
a number of dramas, over 100 it is alleged, but 
only 7 survive, and these in probable order 
are ‘* Ajax,” ‘‘ Antigone,” ‘‘ Electra,” ‘“‘ Gidipus 
Tyrannus,” ‘“ Trachinee,’’ ‘‘@dipus Coloneus,” 
and ‘* Philoctetes.”” Thus are all his subjects 
drawn from Greek legend, and they are all alike 
remarkable for the intense humanity and sublime 
passion that inspires them and the humane and the 


high and holy resolves they stir up (497-405 B.o.). 

SOPWITH, THOMAS OCTAVE MURDOCH, British 
aeronaut. He first became known in 1910, when he 
won a prize for a Channel flight, and the following 
year he started an aviation works at Kingston, 
where he made the machines named after him, 
which were used with excellent results in the Great 
War (1888- é 

SORATA, a volcanic peak in the Bolivian Andes, 
21,470 ft. in height. 

SORBONNE, a celebrated college of Paris, tak#hg 
its name from its founder, Robert ‘of Sorbon, 


SONDERBUND, the name given to the tion of t 
Catholic cantons (Lucerne, Zug, Freiburg, an 
Valais) of Switzerland, which led to the civil dis- 
turbances of 1845-18/6, and the war of 1847. 

SONDRIO, province of Italy, part of Lombardy; 
adjoining Switzerland, it contains much of the 
Italian Alpsg¢ the wine and silk trades are the chief 
occupations. 

NNET, a form of poetical composition invented in 
the 13th century, consisting of 14 decasyllabic or 
hendecasyllabic iambic lines, rhymed according to 
two well-established schemes which bear the names 


of their two most famous exponents, Shakespeare 
and Petrarch. The Shakespearean sonnet consists 
of three four-lined stanzas of alternate rhymes 
clinched by a conGuding couplet; the Petrarchan 
of two parts, an octave, the first eight lines rhymed 
abbaabba, and a sestet, the concluding six lines 
arranged variously on a*three-rhyme scheme. 
SONNINO, BARON SIDNEY, Italian politician. The 
son of an English mother, he first served in 
diplomacy, and in 1877 entered parliament, taking 
office ten years later; early this century he was 
prominent in financial reforms, and in 1906 and from 
1909 to 1910 he was Prime Minister; during the 
Great War he was Foreign Secretary, being largely 
responsible for Italy’s entry, and at the Peace 
Conference he was one of his country’s representa- 
tkves (1847-1922). 

SONS OF THE PROPHETS. See NEBIIM. 

SONTAG, HENRIETTA, COUNTESS ROSSI, a German 


chaplain to Saint Louis in the 18th century; was 
exclusively devoted to theology, and through the 
rigour of its discipline and learning of its professors 
soon exercise’ a predominant influence on the 
theological thought of Europe, which4t maintained 
until the new learning of the Renaissance (16th 
century), together with its own dogmatic conserva- 
tism, left it hopelessly stuck in the ‘ Sorbonnian 
bog’ of derelict nee my theology ; bedame an 
object of satiric attacks by Soileau, Voltaire, and 
others, and was suppressed in 1789 at the outburst 
of the Revolution; was revived by Napoleon in 
1808 ; is at present the seat of the Académie Universi- 
taire de Paris; with facultes of theology, science, and 
literature. 


SORDELLO, a Provencal poet of the 18th century, 


whom Dante and Virgil met in Purgatory sitting 
solitary and with a noble, haughty mien, but who 
sprang up at sight of Virgil and embraced him and 


SOREL 
accompanied him a of his way: Browning used 
ee Sere 


AGNES, See AGh 
ALBERT. 


a= much of his spare time in literary work; his 
works were “The French Revolution” and 
“ Europe "’ (1842-1906). 

W, SANCTUARY OF, Goethe’s name for the 
fold of Christ, w . according to His promise 
(Matt. v. 4), the “ mourners” who might gather 
together there would find relief and be comforted, 
the path of sorrow leading up to the “ porch” of 
the sanctuary. 


SORROWS OF THE VIRGIN. See SEVEN DOLOURS. 


SORROWS OF WERTHER, a work by Goethe and 
one of his earliest, the production of which con- 
stituted a new era in the life of the poet, and marks 
@ new era in the literature of Europe, “ as giving 
expression to a class of feelings deeply important 
to modern minds, but for which our older poetry 
offered no exponent, and perhaps could offer none, 
because they are feelings that arise from Passion 
incapable of being converted into Action, and 
belong to an ignorant, uncultivated, and unbelieving 
age such as ours,” feelings that Byronically, “in 
dark wayward ’”’ mood, reflect a mere sense of the 
miseries of human life. 
SORTES VIRGILIANA, consulting the pages of Virgil 
to ascertain one’s fortune, by opening the book at 
vrandom, puttzag the finger on a passage, and taking 
that for the oracle of fate of which one is in quest. 
SOSTRATUS, architect of the Pharos of Alexandria, 
lived in the 3rd century B.c., and was patronised 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
SOTHERN, EDWARD ASKEW, comedian, bor in 
Liverpool; at 23 went on the stage, and for some 
time was a member of the stock company of the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham; afterwards acted in 
America, and made his mark in Tom Taylor’s ‘“* Our 
American Cousin ’”’ (1858) in the small part of Lord 
Dundreary, which he gradually developed into an 
elaborate and phenomenally successful caricature 
of an English peer, and in which he appeared 
thousands of times in America and England; scored 
a great success also as David Garrick in Robertson’s 
well-known comedy (1826-1881). 
SOUBISE, DUC DE, French soldier; served first 
under Prince Maurice of Orange, and commanded 
the Huguenots against Louis XIII., but after some 
successes was compelled to take refuge in England; 
distinguished himself at the defence of Rochelle, 
but was defeated again and had to betake himself to 
England as before, where he died (1583-1642). 
SOUBISE, PRINCE DE, marshal of France; was 
aide-de-camp to Louis XV. in Flanders, was favoured 
by Pompadour, held an important command in the 
Seven Years’ War, but was defeated by Frederick 
the Great at Rossbach (1715-1787). 
SOUDAN, or SUDAN, the cradle of the negro race, a 
vast tract of territory stretching BE. and W. across 
the African continent from the Atlantic (W.) to the 
Red Sea and Highlands of Abyssinia (E.), between 
the Sahara (W.) and the Gulf of Guinea and the 
central equatorial provinces (S.); divided into 
(qj Upper Soudan, embracing Senegambia, Sierra 
Leone, Askanti, Dahomey, Liberia, and west coast- 
lands; (5) Lower Soudan, including the Fulah 
States, Massina, Gando, Sokoto, &c.; (c) Egyptian 
Soudan, which in 1882 was subdivided into (1) West 
Soudan, including Dar-Fur, Kordofan, Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and,Dongola; (2) Centraf Soudan, com- 
prising Khartoum, Sennaar, Berber, Fashoda, and 
the Equatorial Province, &c.; (3) Eastern Soudan, 
bordering on the Red Sea, and embracing Taka, 
Suakin, and Massowah; (4) Harar, stretching E. 
of Abyssinia. The egtension of Egyptian rule into 
this territory began in 1819¥with the capture of 
Khartoum, which became the base of military 
operations, ending in the gradual conquest of the 
surrounding regions in 1874. A s@rious revolt, 
fanned by religious fanaticism, broke out in 1882, 
and, headed by the Mahdi (q.v.) and his lieutenant 
Osman Digna, ended in the utter rout of the 
Egyptian forces under Hicks Pasha and Baker 
Pasha; Gordon, after a vain attempt to relieve 
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him, perished in Khartoum; but Stanley was more 
successful in relieving Emin Bey in the Equatorial 
Province. Anarchy and despotism ensued un 
the victorious campaign of Kitchener (g.v.) again 
restored the lost provincer to Egypt under British 
protection. Im 1£29 an agreement was made be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt establishing the 
joint sovereignty of the two States in the Soudan, 
and in 1922, when Egypt was granted independence, 
the status quo in the Soudan was retained. 


sours. MESOLAS-TEAS DE DIEU, duke of Dalmatia 


and marshal of France, born in . Amans-la- 
Bastide, department of Tarn; enlisted as a private 
in 1785, and by 1794 was general of a brigade; 
gallan» conduct in Swiss and Italian campaigns 
under Masséna won him rapid promotion, and in 
1804 he was created a marshal; served with the 
emperor in Germany, and led the deciding charge 
at Austerlitz, ad for his services in connection 
with the Treaty of Tilsit received the title of Duc 
de Dalmatia; at the head 4of the French army in 
Spain he outmanceuvred the English in 1808, con- 
quered Portugal, and opposed to Wellington a skill 
and tenacity not less than his own, but was thwarted 
in his efforts by the obstinate incompetence of 
Joseph Bonaparte; turned Royalist after the 
abdication of N apoled , but on his return from 
Elba rallied to the emperor’s stahdard, and fought 
at Waterloo; was subsequently banished, but 
restored in 1819; became active in the public 
service, and was honoured as ambassador in England 
in 1838; retired in 1847 with the honorary title of 
** Marshal-General of France ’”’ (1769-1851). 


SOUND, THE, a strait 50 m. long, between Sweden 


and Denmark, which connects the Cattegat with 
the Baltic Sea; dues at one time levied on ships 
passing through the channel were abolished in 
1857, and over three millions paid in compensation, 
Britain contributing one-third and undertaking 
to superintend the navigation and maintain the 
lighthouses. 


SOUTH, ROBERT, an English divine, born in Hackney : 


obtained several preferments in the Church, but 
refused a bishopric; was distinguished for his 
hostility to the Dissenters, and was never tired of 
heaping ridicule on them and their principles; 
wrote a book in defence of the Trinity which in- 
Bese: eo z a furious controversy with Dr. Sherlock. 


SOUTH AFRICA, THE UNION OF, British dominion, 


extends from the Cape of Good Hope to the River 
Limpopo, with a total area of 794,500 sq.m. The 
Orange, the Vaal, and the Limpopo are the chief 
,Tivers, and Table Mountain, the Bergens, Drakens- 
bergen, Nieuweveld, Roggeveld, and Sneeuwbergen 
yo the pracipal mountains. Originally discovered 
y Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, in 1486, the 
Cape of Good Hope was visited eleven years later by 
Vasco da Gama; it was nearly 200 years later that 
the Dutch anc, English begaii to settle, and in 1814 
the Cape became a British colony, as did Natal in 
1843. The Transvaal and Orange Frge State were 
colonised by Dutch Boers (q¢.v.), and at the end of 
last century there was a clash with Britain that 
resulted in the Boer War (g¢.v.) and the ultimate 
establishment of the Union of South Africa as a 
British Dominion. Dominion status dates from 
1909. The Union comprises Cape Province, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, and is 
governed by a Governor-General, an executive 
council, and two Houses of Parwament, which meet 
at Cape Town, though Pretoria is the seat of govern- 
ment. In addition, each province has its own 
Provincial Council. Agricrflture is the main occupa- 
tion of the people, wheat and fruit growing being the 
chief industries, though the tobacco crop increases 
yearly. Industries of all kinds are encouraged, and 
attempts are made to stimulate home production of 
iron and steel. Gold mining is the main source of 
wealth, and diamonds, silver, copper, and tin are 
also mined. There are good railway and telegraph 
communications. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY, THE BRITISH, a 


chartered company founded by Cecil 2hodes in 1899 
to administer Rhodesia. Besides sufervising trade 
it was responsible for governing the district, and it 


a go - . 
S. in a broad band 


Ocean to the Northern Territory, having Queensland, 


New South Wales, and Victoria on the E., Western 
ustralia on the W., and the Northern Tervitory 
on the N. Until 1926 it included the last-named, 
which was then constituted a separate Territory 
subdivided into North Australia and Central 
Australia (g.v.). South Australia begins about 
26° S. latitude, and is traversed southwards by the 
Finke River as far as Eyre Lake (3706 sq m.), by 
the Flinders Range, and the lower Murray River in 
the E., and diversified here and there by low ranges 
and Lakes Amadeus (NW.), Torrens and Gairdner 
(S.); the S. coast is penetrated by the great gulfs of 
Spencer and St. Vincent, round ahd to the N. and E. 
_of which the bulk of,fhe population is gathered in a 
region not much larger than Scotland; is the chief 
wheat-growing district, and other important 
industries are mining (chiefly copper), sheep-rearing, 
and wine-making; chief exports, wool, wheat, 
and copper; the railway and telegraph systems 
are well developed, the ©verland Telegraph Line 
(1973 m.) streéching across the continent from 
Adelaide to Port Darwin being a marvel of engineer- 
ing enterprise. Adelaide isthe capital. The governor 
is appointed by the Crown, and there are a legislative 
council or upper house and an assembly or lower 
house. Began to be settled in 1836, and five years 
later became a Crown colony. 

SOUTH SEA BUBSLE, the name given to the dis- 
astrous financial project set on foot by Harley 
(q.v.) to relieve the national debt and restore public 
credit, which produced an unparalleled rush of 
speculation, ending in the ruin of thousands of 
people. Through the efforts of Harley a company 
of merchants was induced in 1711 to buy up the 
floating national debt of £10,000,000 on a Govern- 
ment guarantee of 6 per cent. interest, and a right 
to a monopoly of trade in the South Seas. The 
shares rose by leaps and bounds as tales of the 
fabulous wealth of the far South Seas circulated, 
till, in 1720, £200 shares were quoted at £1000; 
earlier in the same year the company had taken 
over the entire national debt of upwards of 30 
millions. In the craze for speculation which had 
seized the public hundreds of wild schemes were 
floated. At length the ‘‘ Babble” burst. The 
chairman and several directors of the company sold 
out when shares had reached £1000; suspicion 
followed, confidence vanished, stock fell, and in a 
few days thousands from end to end of the countty 
were bewailing their ruin. The privete estates of 
the fraudulent directors were confiscated for the 
relief of the sufferers. To Sir Robert Walpole 
belongs the credit of extricating the finances of the 
country from the Gnuddle into which they had 
fallen. The South Sea Company cdSntinued to trade 
along legitimate business lines until 1750. 

SOUTHAMPTON, an important seaport of South 
Hampshire, 79 m. SW. of London, situated on a 
small peninsula at the head of Southampton Water 
(a fine inlet, 11 m. by 2), between the mouths of the 
Itchen (E.) and the Test (W.); portions of the old 
town walls and four gateways still remain; is the 
headquarters of the Ordnance Survey; has splendid 
docks, and is an important steam-packet station 
for America, Cagjda, the West Indies, Brazil, and 
South Africa ; yacht and ship building and engine- 
making are flourishing industries. 

SOUTHCOTT, JOANNA, « prophetess, born in Devon, 
of humble parents; became a Methodist; suffered 
under religious mania; gave herself out as the 
woman referred to in Revelation xii.; imagined 
herself to be with child, and predicted she would 
on a certain day give birth to the promised Prince 
of Peace, for which occasion great preparations 
were made, but all to no purpose; she died of 
dropsy two months after the time predicted; she 
found numbers to believe in her even after her death ; 
«she traded in passports to heaven, which she called 
‘** seals,”? an persuaded numbers to purchase them. 
She left a box with instructions that if was to be 


of the provinces | 


Westcliff, Leigh, and Thorpe Bay ; 

longest in the country. 

CROSS, a constellation of the 
heavens, the five principal stars of which 
rough and somewhat irregular cross, the shay 
which is gradually changing; it corresponds in 
southern heavens to the Great Bear in the nc 
UTHEY, ROBERT, poet-laureate, born, the son of 
a linen-draper, in Bristol; was expelled from West- 
minster School for a satirical article in the school 
magazine directed against flogging ; in the following 
year (1793) entered Balliol College, where he only 
remained one year, leaving it a Unitarian and a 
red-hot republican; was for a time 
of Coleridge’s wild pantisocratic scheme; married 
(1795) clandestinely Edith Fricker, sister to Mrs. 
Coleridge, and in disgrace with his English relatives 
visited his uncle in Lisbon, where in six months he 
laid the foundation of his knowledge of Spanish 
history and literature; the Church and medicine, 
as possible careers, had already been abandoned, and 
on his return to England he made a half-hearted 
effort to take up law; still unsettled he again 
visited Portugal, and finally was relieved of pecuniaay 
difficulties by the settlement of a pension on him 
by an old school friend, which he relinquished in 
1807 on receiving a pension from Government ; 
meanwhile had settled at Keswick, where he prose- 
cuted with untiring energy the craft of authorship ; — 
** Joan of Arc,” ‘“‘ Thalaba,” ‘‘ Madoc,” and “ The 
Curse of Kehama’”’ won for him the laureateship 
in 1813, and in the same year appeared his prose 
masterpiece “‘ The Life of Nelson’’; of numerous 
other works mention may be made of his Histories 
of Brazil and the Peninsular War, Lives of Bunyan 
and Wesley, and “‘ Colloquies on Society ” ; declined 
a baronetcy offered by Peel; domestic affliction— 
the death of children, and the insanity and death of 
his wife—saddened his later years, which were 
brightened in the last by his second marriage (1839) 
with the poetess and his twenty years’ friend, Caroline 
Bowles; as a poet Southey has few readers nowa- 
days; full of miscellaneous interest, vigour of 
narrative, and spirited rhythm, his poems yet lack 
the finer spirit of poetry; but in prose he 

with the masters of English prose style “‘ of a kind 
at once simple and scholarly ’’ (1774-1843). 

SOUTHPORT, a watering-place of Lancashire, situated 
on the southern shore of the Ribble estuary, 18 m. N. 
of Liverpool; is a town of quite modern growth 
and increasing popularity; has a fine sea-shore, 
esplanade, park, theatre, public library, and art 
gallery. 

SOUTHWARK, or the Borough, a division of London, 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, opposite the City; 
it sends three members to Parliament, and among 
its principal buildings are St. Saviour’s Cathedral 
and Guy’s Hospital. 

SOUTHWELL, city in Nottinghamshire, 16 m. fron®the 
county town; it is famous chiefly forSts cathedral, 
mostly of 12th-century work; the nave is Norman; 
Southwell was made a separate diocese in 1884. 

SOUTHWELL, ROBERT, poet, born in Norfolk; 
studied at Rouay, and became a, Jesuit priest; 
came to England as a missionary, Was thrown into 
prison, tortured ten times by the rack, and at 
length executed at Tyburn as a traitor for dis- 
seminating Catholic doctrine ; his poems are religious 
chiefly, and excellent, and, were finally *collected 
under the title “gt. Petes Complaint,” “‘ Mary 
Magdalen’s Tears, and Other Works’’; “ The 
Burning Babe ”’ is one of his best-known productions 
(circ, 156047595). 

SOUVESTRE, EMILE, Fr®nch novelist and playwright. 
born in Morlaix; at 30 he established himself in 
Paris as a journalist, and became noted as a writer 
of plays and of charming sketches of Breton life, 
essays, and fiction; ‘‘ Les Derniers Bretons”’ and 


attraction was her own bright and gifted 
ty; her novels, * Enwipe de Rothelin,” 

nal et and “Mademoiselle de 

Tournon,” breathe the spirit of the old régime, and 

are full of natural and vivacious pictures of French 
life (1761-1836). 

SOVIET, a Russian name for a workers’ council, such 


its soviet, which in turn selects workers to central 


WERBY BRIDGE, manufacturing town in West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 3 m. SW. of Halifax; cotton- 
spinning, woollen manufactures, and dyeing are the 
chief industries ; it was the birthplace of Tillotson. 

SOY, a sauce or condiment used in Japan and China; 
prepared from a bean which is extensively cultivated 
in those countries. 

YOYER, a famous cook, born in Meaux; 
turned aside from a tempting career as a vocalist 
and took up gastronomy as a profession; during 
the 1830 Revolution he narrowly escaped with his 
life, and went to London, where he rose to the 
position of cook to the Reform Club; rendered 
important services as a culinary expert in Ireland 
during the 1847 famine, and at the Crimea (1855); 
was the author of various highly popular works on 
the art of cooking, such as ‘* The Modern House- 
wife’ and “ Shilling Cookery Book ” (1809-1858). 

SPA, a watering-place in Belgium, 20 m. SE. of Liége; 
a favourite health and fashionable resort on account 
of its springs and its picturesque surroundings. For 
part of the Great War it was the general head- 
quarters of the German army, and the residence of 
the Kaiser after the summer of 1918; it was in a 
hotel here that he abdicated on November 9, and it 
was from his chateau the following day that he 
escaped into Holland; here were conducted also 
negotiations for the Armistice, and in 1920 the 
international conferences that arranged the system 
of reparations payments known as the Spa Per- 
centages. 

SPAHI, an Algerine cavalry soldier serving in the 
French army. 

SPAHLINGER, HENRY, Swiss scientist; devoted 
himself to the study of bacteriology, especially to 
tuberculosis and its treatment; director of the 
Geneva Bacteriological Institute (1882- ). 

SPAIN, a kingdom of South-West Europe, which 
with Portugal (less than one-fifth the size of Spain) 
occupies the entire Iberian Peninsula, and is divided 
from France on the N. by the Pyrenees Mountains, 
and on the E. and S. is washed by the Mediter- 
ranean; the NW. corner fronts the Bay of Biscay 
(N.) and tae Atlantic (W.), while Portugal completes 
the western boundary ; its area, three and one-third 
times the size of England and Wales, is, together 
with the Canaries and the Balearic Isles, divided 
into 49 provinces, although the, more familiar 
names of the 14 old kingdoms, stat&, and provinces 
(New and Old Castile, Galicia, Aragon, &c.) are 
still in use ; forms a compact square, with a regular, 
in parts precipitous coast-line, which is short com- 
pared ywith its area; is in the main a highland 
country, a vast pleteau (2000 to 3000 ft. high) 
occupying the centre, buttr@ssed and crossed by 
ranges (Sierra Nevada in the S., Sierra de Guad- 
arrama, Sierra Morena, &c.), and diversified by the 
long valleys of the Ebrg Douro, ‘Mgus, Guadal- 
quivir, and other lesser rivers, al] of which are rapid, 
and only a few navigable; climate varies con- 
siderably according as one proceeds to the central 
plains, where extremes of heat and cold are ex- 
perienced, but over all is the driest in Europe 


a “and 

— and the manu- 
yes aes of cotton, silk, leather, and paper; chief 
exports are wine, fruits, mineral] ores, oil, and cork ; 
Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, and Malaga 
are the ‘chief towns. The widest variety of character 
exists among the natives of the various provinces, 
from %he hard-working, thrifty Catalan to the lazy, 
improvident Murcian, but all possess the southern 
love “‘of song, dance, and colour,” and have an 
inherent grace and dignity of manner; Roman 
Catholicism is the national religion; and although 
systems of elenfentary and secondary schools are 
in vogue, education generjlly is in a backward 
condition; the Government is a hereditary and 
constitutional monarchy ; the Cortes consists of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies; universal 
suffrage and trial by jury are modern innovations. 
The outstanding fact in the history of Spain, after 
the downfall of the Homan Empire, of which she 
had long formed a part, is thy national struggle 
with the Moors, who overran the peninsula in the 
8th century, firmly established themselves, and 
were not finally overthrown till Granada, their last 
possession, was taken in 1492; sixteen years later 
the country became a united kingdom, and for a 
brief period, with its vast American colonies and 
wide European possessions, became in the 16th 
century the dominant power of Europe; since then 
she has lagged more and more in the race of nations, 
and her once vast colonial empire has gradually 
crumbled away till now, since the unsuccessful war 
bape America in 1898, only an island or two remains 
o her. 

SPALATO, a historic and flourishing town of Dalmatia, 
finely situated on a promontory on the E. side of 
the Adriatic, 160 m. SE. of Fiume; a place of 
considerable antiquity, and one of the great cities 
of the Roman world; is chiefly famed for the vast 
palace built by Diocletian, which became his 
residence after his abdication ; subsidiary buildings 
and grounds were enclosed by walls, within which 
now a considerable part of the town stands; the 
noblest portions of the palace are still extant; the 
modern town carvies on an active trade in grain, 
wine, and cattle; is noted for its liqueurs. 

SPALDING, a market town in Lincolnshire, 34 m. SE. 
of Lincoln, in the heart of the Fens; has a 13th- 
century church and the ruined Wykeham Abbey 

in the viginity; chief industries are agricultural 
produce and the raising of bulbs; is a railway 


centre. 

SPALLANZANI, LAZZARO, a noted Italian scientist, 
born in Scandiano, in Mco@ena; held chairs of 
Philosophy dnd Greek in the Universities of 
Reggio and Modena, but, more attracted to natural 
science, he in 1768 became profess@r of Natural 
History at Pavia; wrote elaborate accounts of 
expeditions to Sicily and elsewhere; overturned 
Buffon’s theory of spontaneous generation, and in 
important works made some valuable contributions 
to physiological science (1729-1799). 

SPAN, in linear measure, is half acubit; it is a measure 
of natural origin, being the stretch of the fully opened 
hand from the little finger to the thumb, somewhere 
between 9 and 10 inches. 

SPANDAU, an important town and fortress of Prussia, 
in Brandenburg, at the gconfluence of the Spree 
and Havel, 8 m. W. by N. of Berlin; in 
the “ Julius Tower” of the powerful citadel the 
German war-chest of £6,000,000 was preserved; 
there are an arsenal and large Government cannon- 
foundries and powder-factories. 

SPANHEIM, FRIEDRICH, a theological professor at 
Geneva (1631), and afterwards at Leyden | (1641) ; 
author of a work on ‘“ Universal Grace’ (1600— 
1648). His son, Ezechiel Spanheim (1629-1710) 
became professor of Eloquence in his native toven, 
Geneva, and after acting as tutor toghe sons of as 
Elector Palatine was employed on several important 
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SPANISH MAIN > a mialene a 


ie devoted his to I ce ; 
meanwhile d devo Ielaure ta sure to ancient Ia oe esd 


subjects. Fi Friedrich eh Spanbeim, br brother of preceding, 
earned CAbvEniants professor of Theology at 
Heigelbere (1656), and “afterwards at Leyden (1632- 

SPANISH MAIN (i.e. mainland), a name given at one 
time to the Central American provinces of Spain 
bordering on the Caribbean Sea, and also to the 
Caribbean Sea itself; was the scene of the activities 
of Duscencers, whose refuges were in its many 
s , 

SPARKS, JARED, president of Harvard University 
(1849-1852), born in Connecticut; bred a SREDEDNEE, 
took to study, attended Harvard, ere he 
graduated, studied theology, and became Unitarian, 
becoming a minister in that body, but retired from 
the ministry and settled in Boston; edited the 
North American Review ; vweote and edited 
biographies of e sat Americans, and edited 
the writings of Be Franklin and George 
Washington (1789-1866). 

SPARTA, or LACEDEMON, the capital of ancient 
Laconia, in the Peloponnesus, on the right bank 
of the Eurotas, 20 m. from the sea; was 6 m. in 
circumference, consisted of several distinct quarters, 
originally separgte villages, never united into a 
regular town; was never surrounded by walls, 
its walls being the bravery of its citizens; its 
mythical founder was Lacedemon, who called the 
city Sparta from the name of his wife; one of its 
early kings was Menélaus, the husband of Helen; 
Lycurgus (q.v.) was its law-giver; its policy was 
aggressive, and its sway gradually extended over 
the whole PelopOnnesus, to the extinction at the 
end of the Peloponnesian War of the rival power 
of Athens, which for a time rose to the ascendancy, 
and its unquestioned supremacy thereafter for 
30 years, when all Greece was overborne by the 
Macedonian power. 

SPARTACUS, leader of the revolt of the slaves at 
Rome, which broke out about 73 B.c.; was a 
Thracian by birth, a man of powerful physique, in 
succession a shepherd, a soldier, and a captain of 
banditti; was in one of his predatory expeditions 
taken prisoner and sold to a trainer of gladiators, 
and became one of his slaves; persuaded his fellow- 
slaves to attempt their freedom, and became their 
chief and that of other runaways who joined them ; 
for two years they defied and defeated one Roman 
army after another sent to ccush them, and laid 
Italy waste, till at the end of that time Licinius 
Crassus, taking up arms in earnest, overpowered 
them in a decisive battle at the river Silarus, in 
which Spartacus was slain. 

SPARTANBURG, town and er in Aavelink, 
U.S.A. The town is 95 m. NW. i Binmbin atk 
has two big colleges; cotton is ‘ine chief industry, 
while it is also a lumber centre. 

SPASMODIC SCHOOL«e name given to a small group 
of minor poets about the middle of the 19th century, 
represented by Philips, James Bailey, Sydney 
Dobell, andeAlexander Smith, from their strenuous, 
overstrained, and unnatural style. 

SPATHIC IRON, an iron ore consisting largely of 
ferrous carbonate. 

SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, technically 
the only M.P. who is allowed to speak in Parliament 
proper. The House of Commons in origin is not 
Parliament; it deliberates by itself, and when the 
Commons are 8 oned into the presence of the 
King sitting in Parliament with the Lords it is 
the Speaker who fifrms that Parliament of the views 
and decisions of the Qommons. His chief duties 
are to act as chairman of the House, and he can if 
necessary use a casting vote. The title was first 
borne by Sir Peter de la Mare in 1376. 

SPECIAL CONSTABLES, in England men sworn in to 
help the police in times of emergency, a task in 
which all citizens are liable for employment, under 
penalties imposed by the 1831 Special Constables 
Act. This Act was passed at the time of the Reform 
riots, and special constables were enrolled then, 
Lotion the Chartist riots, at other times of political 

inrest, andgiotably in the Great War and during 
the General Strike of 1926. 


Observatory, especially Miss 
SPECTRUM, 


SPEC 


Cannon. 

the name given to the band, 
red at one end and violet at the other, which is 
produced when a ray of white light passes iwones 

a prism; white light appears to be a combina 

of light of all wave- -lengths, CONSTANT 3 "T cvget a & 
continuous band of light from red to 
coloured light passes through a prism = ph Te ont 
lines corresponding to the wave-lengths of the ie Bee 
present; it is possible to identify su 
the spectrum given off when they are ie red-hot, | 
e.g. sodium compounds give two bright yellow lines 
study of the spectra of the stars enables us to find 
out their composition ; it is known that a substance 
when cold will absorb the rays of the same wave- 
length as those which it emits when hot; conse- 
quently white light in passing through certain 
substances is robbed of rays of some lengths, giving 
a bright spectrum with dark lines corresponding 
to the wave-lengths absorbed; this is known as an | 
absorption spectrum; the study of the spectra of 
ionised and electrically excited gases has thrown 
much light on the structure of the atom. 


SPECULATIVE, THE, that which we think and which 


as such goes no deeper than the iNtellect, which % 
but the eye of.the soul, not the heart of it. 
ULUM, an alloy of copper with 33 per cent. of 
tin; used for making metallic mirrors. 


SPEDDING, JAMES, editor of Bacon, born in Mire- 


house, near Keswick, son of a Cumberland squire ; 
scholar and honorary Fellow of Cambridge; became 
in 1847 Under-Secretary of State with £2000 a 
year; devoted his life to the study of Bacon, the 
fruit of which was the “‘ Letters and the Life of Francis 
Bacon, including all his Occasional Works, newly 
selected and set forth with a Commentary, 
Biographical and Historical,”’ in 7 vols. (1808-1881). 


SPEE, MAXIMILIAN, COUNT VON, German ad 


Born in Copenhagen, he was a pioneer of the German 
navy, and in November, 1914, he won the battle of 
Coronel against Craddock; the following month 
Admiral Sturdee met him off the Falkland Isles, the 
German squadron lost, and Von Spee went down on 
the Scharnhorst (1861-1914). 


SPEGEL, HAQUIN, Swedish poet and archbishop of 


Upsala. He is chiefly known for his psalms, which 
are still sung in churches in Sweden, a history of the 
Nea and ‘‘God’s Work and Rest” 


SPEKE, JOHN HANNING, African explorer, born in 


Somersetshire ; became a soldier, and served in the 
Punjab; joined Burton in 1854 in an expedition 
into Somaliland, and three years after in an attempt 
to discover the sources of the Nile, and setting out 
alone discovered Victoria Nyanza, which he main- 
tained was the source of the river, but which Burton 
questioned ; on his return he published in 1863 an 
account of his discovery, which he was about to 
defend in the British Association when he was shot 
by the accidental discharge of his gun ga hetewvas 
out hunting (1827-1864). 


SPENCE, JOSEPH, a miscellaneous wribat, born in 


Hants : educated at and a Fellow of Oxford; his 
principal work, ‘‘ Polymetis; or, an Inquiry’ into 
the Agreement between the Works of the Roman 
Poets and tits Remains of AncienteArtists’’: his 

* Anecdotes ’’’ are valuable from his acquaintance 
with the literary class of the time, and have preserved 
his name (1699-1768). 


SPENCER, HERBERT, systematiser and wnifier of 


scientific knowledge up to dete, born in Derby, son 
of a teacher, whoCearly inoculated him with an 
interest in natural objects, though he adopted at 
first the profession of a railway engineer, which in 
about eigh& years he gbandoned for the work of 
his life by way of litefature, his first effort being | 
a series of ‘‘ Letters on the Proper Sphere of Govern=” 
ment ’’ in the Nonconformist in 1842, and his first 
work *‘ Social Statics,” published in 1851, followed 
by ‘‘ Principles of Psychology ” four years after; 


7 SPENCER 
in 1 he published a work on “ Education,” and 
he Bist Principles” the following year, after 
which he began to construct his system of “* Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,” which fills a dozen large volumes, 
and has established his fame as the foremost scientific 
philosopher of the tim 


Following in the lines of 
t Mill tak 


occupies. with fuller and riper detail, resolves the 
whole of science into still more ultimate principles, 
and works the whole up into a more compact and 
comprehensive system. He is valiant before all 
for science, and relegates everything and every 
interest to Agnosticism that cannot give proof of 
its scientific rights. ‘‘ What a thing is in itself,” 
he says, “‘ cannot be known, because to know it 
we must strip it of all that it becomes, of all that 
has come to adhere to it.” The ultimate thus 
arrived at he finds to be, and calls, Energy, and 
that, therefore, he says, we do not and cannot know 
(1820-1903). 

SPENCER GULF, a deep inlet on the coast of South 
Australia, 180 m. by 90 m. 

SPENDER, JOHN ALFRED, British journalist. He 
became editor of the Westminster Gazette in 1896, 
and though relinquishing the editorial chair in 1922 
he continued to write articles for it till it ceased 
publication in 1928; throughout his career as a 
leader writer he exercised great influence on Liberal 
politics (1862-— }. 

SP PHILIP JACOB, German Protestant theo- 

Siogian, foundét of the Pietists (¢.v.), born in Alsace, 
studied in Strasburg; in 1670 held a series of 
meetings which he called ‘“ Collegia Pietatis,” 
whence the name of his sect; established himself 
in Dresden and in Berlin, but Halle was the centre 
of the movement; was an earnest and universally 
esteemed man (1635-1705). 

SPENSER, EDMUND, author of the ‘“‘ Faérie Queene,” 
and one of England’s greatest poets; details of 
his life are scanty and often hypothetical; born 
in London, of poor but well-connected parents; 
entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, as a “ sizar”’ 
in 1569, and during his seven years’ residence there 
became an excellent scholar; took a master’s 
degree, and formed an important friendship with 
Gabriel Harvey; three years of unsettled life fol- 
lowed, but were fruitful in the production of the 
*“*Shepheards’ Calendar” (1579), which at once 
placed him at the head of the English poets of his 
day ; had already taken his place in the best London 
literary and political circles as the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney and Leicester, and in 1580 was 
appointed private secretary to Lord Grey, then 
proceeding to Ireland as the Lord Deputy, and, 
although his master soon returned to England, 
Spenser continued to make his home in Ireland, 
where he obtained some civil appointments, and 
in 1591 entered into possession of a considerable 
portion of the forfeited estates of the Earl of 
Desmond, adjacent to his house, Kilcolman Castle, 
co. Cork; seems to have been a pretty stern land- 
lord, and, as expounded in his admirable tract, ‘* A 
View of the Present State of Ireland,’’ the advocate 
of a policy of “suppression and repression ”’; 
consequently was little loved by the Irish, and on 
thw outbreak of Tyrone’s rebellion in 1598 his house 
was sacked and burned, and he himself forced 
to flee to London, where he died a few weeks later 
“9 ruined and heart-broken man’’; the rich 
promise of the “ Shepheards’ Calendar” had been 
amply fulfilled in the ‘‘ Complaints.” “‘ Amoretti,”’ 
“Colin Clougs Come Home Again¥ the “ Epitha- 
lamium,” the finest bridal song in any language, 
and above all in the six published books of “‘ The 
Faérie Queene ”’ (1589-1596), in which all his gifts 
and gzj~ces as a poet are at their best (1552- 
1599). r) 

SPERMACETI, a white waxy fatter obtained in an 
oily state from the head of the sperm-whale in- 
habiting the Pacific and Indian Oceans; candles 
— of it yield a partiguarly steaSy and bright 
ight. 

SPEY,. a river in the N. of Scotland which, rising in 
Badenoch, flows NE. through Inverness, Elgin, 
and Banffshire, falls into the Moray Firth after a 
course of 107 miles; the salmon-fisheries are 
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SPINOZA 
valuable ; it is the swiftest of the rivers of Great 


Britain. a 

SPEZIA, the chief naval station, ‘‘ the Portsmouth, 
of Italy; accupies a strongly fortified site at the 
head of a bay on the W. side of Italy, 56 m. SE. of 
Genoa; here aresthe ndAval ship-building yards, 
national arsenal, navy store-houses, besides schools 
oS Sere: manufactures mostly of cables and 
sail-cloth. 

SPHEROIDAL STATE, the phenomenon observed 
when a drop of water falls on a very hot metal; it 
remains on the surface as a small globule instead of 
evaporating at once; the formation of a layer of 
such globules explains how it is that a white hot 
iron way be licked without harm to the tongue 
and the arm plunged into molten lead, if moistened. 

SPHINX, a fabled animal, an invention of the ancient 
Egyptians, with the body and claws of a lioness, 
and the head of a woman, or of a ram, or of a goat, 
all types or repfesentations of the king, effigies of 
which are frequently placed,before temples on each 
side of the approach; the most famous of the 
sphinxes was the one which waylaid travellers and 
tormented them with a riddle, which if they could 
not answer she devoured them, but which (dipus 
answered, whereupon she threw herself into the sea. 

SPICE ISLANDS. See KfOLUCCAS. 

SPIELHAGEN, FRIEDRICH, Gaman writer. A 
graduate of Berlin and Bonn, he took to journalism, 
spent some time in sociological studies, publishing 
a series of books dealing with working-class con- 
ditions, and in 1870 started writing novels with a 
sociological background (1829-1911). 

SPILSBURY, SIR BERNARD, British pathologist, 
pathological expert to the Homg Office. 

SPINELLO, ARETINO, a celebrated Italian fresco- 
painter, born in Arezzo, where, with visits to 
Florence, his life was chiefly spent; was in his day 
the rival of Giotto, but few of his frescoes are 
preserved, and such of his paintings as are to be 
found in various galleries of Europe are inferior 
to his frescoes (1330-1410). 

SPINET, or VIRGINAL, a musical instrument, with a 
keyboard, in vogue between 1500 and 1760. 

SPINNING JENNY, an invention of James Hargreaves 
of Blackburn, embodying the first principles of 
machine spinning. It was worked by hand, and 
later improved by Arkwright and Crompton. 

SPINOLA, AMBROSIO, MARQUIS OF, great Spanish 
genera] under Philip II. of Spain, born in Genoa; 
with a following of 9000, maintained at his own 
expense, took Ostwnd after a resistance of 3 years, 
in consequence of which feat he was appointed 
commander-in-chief, in which capacity he maintained 

9? long struggle with Prince Maurice of Nassau, 
terminated only with the death of the latter; his 
Fe apve org behalf of Spain, in the interest of which 
e spent his fortune, were never acknowledged, and 
he died in poignant grief (1571-1630). 

SPINOZA, BENEDICTUS DE, great modern philo- 
sopher, born, in Amsterdam, ®f Jews of Portuguese 
extraction in well-to-do circumstances, and early 
trained as a scholar; began with the study of the 
Bible and the Talmud, but soon e€changed the 
study of theology in these for that of physics and 
the works of Descartes, in which inquiry he drifted 
farther and farther from the Jewish creed, and at 
length openly abandoned it; this exposed him to a 
persecution which threatened his life, so that he 
left Amsterdam and finally settled at The Hague, 
where, absorbed in philosophic study, he lived in 
seclusion, earning a livelihood gy polishing optical 
glasses, which his friends disposed of for him; his 
days were short; he suffered from ill-health, and 
died of consumption whenahe was only 44; he was 
a man of tranquil temper, moderate desires, purity 
of motive, and kindly in heart; his great work, 
his ‘‘ Ethica,’’ was published a year after his death; 
he had held it back during his lifetime because he 
foresaw it would procure him the name of atheist, 
which he shrank from with horror; Spinoza’s 
doctrine is summed up by Dr. Stirling thus, ‘‘ What- 
ever is, is; and that is extension and thought. 
These two are all that is; and besides these there 
is naught. But these two are one; they ae 
attributes of the single substance (t@at which, for 
its existence, stands in need of nothing else), very 


idual ideas, and 


He in whom they live and move and have ey 


being,—a great conception and a pregnant, being 
the speculative ground of the being of all that lives 
and is; not without good reason does Novalis call 
him ‘Der Gott-getrunkene Mensch,” the God- 
intoxicated man (1632-1677). 

SPINOZISM, the pantheism of Spinoza (q.v.), which 
regards God as the one self-subsistent gia and 
both matter and thought attributes of Hi 

SPION KOP, a battle in the Boer war fought in fanuary, 
1900, and resulting in heavy British losses. 

SPIRES, or SPEYER, an old German town on the 
left bank of the Rhine, in the Palatinate, 14 m. SW. 
of Heidelberg, the seat of a Ikshop and with a 
cathedral, of its kind one of the finest in Europe, 
and the remains of tlfe Retscher, or imperial palace, 
where in 1529 the Diet of the Empire was held at 
which the Reformers first got the name of Pro- 
testants, because of their protestation against the 
imperial decree issued at Worms prohibiting any 
further innovations in religgon. 

SPIRIT (lit. breath,of life), in philosophy and theology 
is the Divine mind incarnating itself in the life of a 
man, and breathing in all he thinks and does, and 
so is as the life-principle of it; employed also to 
denote any active dominating and pervading 
principle of life inspired from any quarter whatever 
and coming to light in the conduct. 

SPIRIT, THE HOLY, the Divine Spirit manifested in 
Christ which descended upon His disciples in all its 
fulness when, shortly after His decease, their eyes 
were opened to see the meaning of His life and their 
hearts to feel the power of it. 

SPIRITUALISM, a term that has two very different 
meanings,-denoting at one time the doctrine that 
the only real is the spiritual, and at another time 
a belief in the existence of spirits with whom we, 
by means of certain media, can hold correspondence, 
and who, whether we are conscious of it or not, 
exercise in some cases an influence over human 
destiny ; more particularly of the spirits of dead 
men with whom in their disembodied state we can 
by means of certain media hold correspondence. and 
who, from their continued interest in the world, 
do in that state keep watch and ward over its 
affairs as well as mingle in them, forming a world 
of spirits gone from hence, yet more or less active 
in the sense world. 

SPITALFIELDS, a district of Stepney, London. with 
a famous church and fruit and vegetable mark 
dating from the time of Charles II. @he name is 
derived from the fields that used to surround the 
12th-century priory of St. Mary Spital. French 
Huguenots started a local weaving industry in the 
district towards the 6d of the 17th,century. 

, the eastern portion of the strait which 
separates the Isle of Wight from the Hampshire 
coast, 14 m* long, with an average breadth of 4 m. 
is a sheltered and safe riding for ships, and as such 
is much used by the British navy; receives its 
name from a long “spit’’ of sandbank jutting out 
from the mainland. See the SOLENT. 

SPITSBERGEN, the name of an Arctic archipelago 
lying 400 m. N. of Norway, embracing West Spits- 
bergen (15,260 sq. m.), North-East Land, Stans 
Foreland, King @harles Land or Wiche Island, 
Barentz Land, Prince Charles Foreland, besides 
numerous smaller islands; practically lies under 
great flelds of ice, enosmous glaciers, and drifts of 
snow, pierced here and there by mountain peaks, 
hence the name Spitsbergen; the home of vast 
flocks of sea-birds, of polar bears, and Arctic foxes, 
while herds of reindeer are attracted to certain 
parts by a scanty summer vegetation; there are 
no permanent inhabitants, but the flord-cut shores 
are frequented in summer by Norwegian seal and 
walrus hunters. It was discovered in 1596 by 
Barentz (q.v.), and has been the starting point of 
many expeditions to the North Pole. 

SPLUGEN, an€Alpine pass in the Swiss canton of the 
Grisons; the roadway 24 m. long, opened in 1822, 
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SPO 


LETO, an ancient city of Centra] Italy, a on 
the rocky slopes of a hill, in the province of Un 
75 m. NE. of Rome; is protected by an 
citadel, and has an interesting old cathedral wi 
frescoes by Lippo Lippi, and an imposing 7th- 
century aqueduct ; was capital of a Lombard duchy, 
and in 1220 was joined to the Papal States. 


SPONGES, aquatic animals, the outer coating of wie 


bodies is perforated to allow the entrance of water, 
which provides the animal with food and oxygen ; 
sponges are always attached to some external object 
and are not free-swimming animals. 


SPONTINI, GASPARO, Italian operatic composer, 


born in Maiolati; settled in Paris in 1803, and a 
year later made his mark with the little opera 
“Milton,” and subsequently established his fame : 
with the three grand operas, ‘‘ La Vestale,” “‘ Ferdi- 
nand Cortez,” and “‘ Olympia ’”’; from 1820 to 1842 — 
was stationed at Berlin under court patronage, 
and in the face of public and ress Ap 
continued to write in a strain elevated 
melodious music various operas, including his 
greatest work *‘ Agnes von Hohenstaufen ’’ (1774- 
1851). . 


SPORADES, a exdup of islands in the Greek Archipelago, — 


in the Agean Sea, of which the largest is Mitylene. 


SPOTTISWOODE, JOHN, archbishop of St. Andrews; 


accompanied James VI. to London, was zealous 
for the establishment of Episcopacy in Scotland ; 
was archbishop of Glasgow before he was trans- 
lated to St. Andrews; officiated at coronation of 
Charles I. at Holyrood in 1633, and was two years 
after made Chancellor of Scotland; wrote a 
** History of the Church of Scotland’’; was buried 
in Westminster (1565-1639). 


SPOTTISWOODE, WILLIAM, mathematician and 


physician, born in London; was Queen’s printer, as 
his father had been before him; published numerous 
important papers on scientific subjects, his greatest 
work ‘‘ The Polarization of Light,’’ a subject on 
which he was a great authority; he was president 
of the British Association in Dublin in 1878, and 
carried out experiments on electrical discharges in 
gases (1825-1883). 


S.P.Q.R., Roman official initials standing for Senatus 


Populusque Romanus (the Senate and Roman 
People); were inscribed on the Roman military 
standards 


SPRAT, THOMAS, English divine and writer. Born 


in Beaminster, Dorset, and educated at Oxford, 
he entered the Church in 1660, after making a name 
as a wit and writer of verse. He was dean of West- 
minster in 1683, and the following year was made 
Bishop of Rochester, speedily winning a reputation 
with his sermons. Among his writings the beat is 
his “‘ Life of Abraham Cowley ”’ (1635-4713). 


SPREE, a river of Prussia, rises in East Saxony close 


to the Czechoslovakian border, follows a winding 
and generally N. and NW. course of 227 m. till its 
junction with, the Havel at Spandau; chief towns 
on its banks‘Nare Bautzen, Kottbua Libben, and 
Berlin ; is connected with the Oder by the Frederick 
William Canal. 


SPRENGEL, KURT, physician and botanist, born in 


Pomerania: held professorship in Halle; wvrote on 
the history of both mediciwe and botany (1766- 
1833). 


SPRENGER, ators, eminent Orientalist, born in 


the Tyrol;. studied in Vienna; went to India 
in 1848, where he diligently occupied his mind in 
study, and on his return in 1857 was appointed - 
professor of Oriental Languages at Berne, from 
which he was translated to Heidelberg: edited 
Persian and Arabic works, and wrote the ‘‘ Life and 
Doctrine of Mohammed ”’ (1813-1898). 


e@ connected 


SQUEERS, 


STACK, SIR 


je whe 28, tok to ournalsin, 
Parliament. In 1878 he 


held in 
von in 1904 after 
he was knighted in 1902 (1830- 


1913). 


SPRINGFIELD, (1) capital of Illinois, situated in a 


flourishing coal district, 185 m. SW. of Chicago; 
has an arsenal, two colleges, and a handsome marble 
eapitol; coal-mining, foundries, and flour, cotton, 
and paper mills are the chief industries; the burial- 
place of Abraham Lincoln. (2) A flourishing city 
of Massachusetts, capital of Hampden County, on 
the Connecticut River (spanned here by five bridges), 
99 m. W. by S. of Boston; settled in 1635; has 
important manufactories ‘of cottons, woollens, 

paper, and a variety of other articles, besides the 
United States armoury. (3) Capital of Greene 
County, Missouri, 232 m. WSW. of St. Louis; has 
rapidly increasing manufactories of cottons, woollens, 
and machinery ; in the vicinity was fought the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, August 10, 1861. (4) Capital of 
Clark County, Ohio, on Lagonda Creek and Mad 
River, 80 m. NE. of Cincinnati; is an important 
railway centre, and possesses numerous factories of 
machinery, bicycles, and paper. 


SPURGEON, CHARLES HADDON, a great preacher, 


born in Kelvedon, Essex; had no college training ; 
lf with the Baptists; commenced 
as an evangelist at Cambridge when he was but a 
boy, and was only 17 when he was appointed to a 
pastorate: by-and-by on invitation he settled in 
Southwark, and held meetings which were always 
requiring larger and larger accommodation; at 
length in 1861 the Metropolitan Tabernacle, capable 
of accommodating 6000, was opened, where he drew 
about him large congregations, and round which 
he, in course of time, established a number of 
institutions in the interest at once of humanity and 
religion; his pulpit addresses were listened to by 
thousands every Sunday, and were one and all 
printed the week following, and circulated all over 
the land and beyond it till they filled volumes; no 
preacher of the time had such an audience, and 
none such a wide popularity; he preached the old 
Puritan gospel, but it was presented in such a form 
and in such simple, idiomatic phrase, as to commend 
it as no less a gospel to his own generation ; besides 
his sermons as published, other works were also 
widely circulated, among them being “John 
Ploughman’s Talk ” (1834-1892). 


SPURZHEIM, JOHANN GASPAR, phrenologist, born 


near Tréves; went to study medicine at Vienna; 
attended the lectures of Gall and became a disciple, 
accompanying hi on a lecturing tour through 
Central Europe, and settling with him in 1807 in 
Paris; in 1813 he separated from Gall, and went 
to lecture in England with much acceptance; in 
1832 he proceeded to America with the same object, 
but he had hardly started on his mission when he 
died at Boston; he wrote numerous works bearing 
on phrenology and education (1776-1832). 


SPY, a pseudonym adopted by Sir Leslie Ward, the 


ous cartoonist, whose work appeared in the 
es of Vanity Fair. 

@VACKFORD, headmaster of Dotheboys 
Hall in Dickens’s “‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” a type of 
avaricious, bullying schoolmaster. 


SRUTI, the name given to sacred and revealed 
tradition, or revelation generally, ey ng the Hindus. 
STAAL, MARGUERITE JEANN 


ARONESS DE, 
a French lady of humble circumstances, of meta- 
physical turn; skilled in the philosophies of 
Descartes and "Malebranche ; ; was in the Bastille 
for tw® years for political offences; was a charming 
woman, and in 17 marrieg@ the Baron de Staal; 
left Memoirs and Letters (1684-1750). 


STABAT MATER, a Latin hymn on the dolours of 


the Virgin, beginning with these wgrds, and com- 
posed in the 13th centu@” by JacopOne da Todi, a 
Franciscan monk; was set to music by several 
a the most popular setting being Rossini’s. 

LEE FITZMAURICE, British 
general, who in 1919 became Governor-General of 
the Sudan and Sirdar of the Egyptian army, and who 


STAHL 


. =e murdereg in Egypt in November. 1924 (1868- 


and in 1873 STADIUM, the course on which were celebrated the 


great games (foot-racing, wrestling, &c.) of ancient 
—s held at Cigmnle, ,@thens, and other places ; 
the most famous ®was that laid out at Olympia; 
length 600 Greek feet, which was adopted as the 
Greek standard of measure, and equalled 6064 
English feet. 


STADTHOLDER, an anglicised form of the Dutch 


“ stadhouder ” (i.e. stead-holder), a title conferred 
on the governors of provinces in the Low Countries, 
but chiefly associated with the rulers of Holland, 
Zeeland, and Utrecht; in 1544 the title was held 
by VWalliam the Silent and continued to be the 
designation of the head of the new republic of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands until 1802, 
when William V. was compelled to resign his 
stadtholdership gto France, the country afterwards 
assuming a monarchical government. 


STAEL, ANNE LOUISE, MADAME DE, a distinguished 


French lady, born in Paris, daughter of Necker 
(g.v.), and only child; a woman of eminent ability, 
and an admirer of Rousseau; wrote ‘‘ Letters ’”’ on 
his character and works; married a man ten years 
older than herself, the Baron de Staél-Holstein, the 
Swedish ambassador in Paris, where she lived all 
through the events of the Revofution in sympathy 
with the royal family ; wrote an appeal in defence 
of the queen, and quitted the city during the Reign 
of Terror; on her return in 1795 her salon became 
the centre of the literary and political activity of 
the time; the ambition of Napoleon excited her 
distrust, and forced her into opposition so expressed 
that in 1801 she was ordered t® leave Paris within 
24 hours, and not to come within 40 leagues of it; 
in 1802 she was left a widow, and soon after she 
went first to Weimar, where she met Goethe and 
Schiller, and then to Berlin; by-and-by she 
returned to France, but on the publication of her 
** Corinne,’’ was ordered out of the country; after 
this appeared her great epoch-making work on 
Germany, ‘‘ L’Allemagne,’”’ which was seized by the 
French censors; after this she quitted for good the 
soil of France, to which she had returned; settled 
i acai at Coppet, where she died (1766-— 


STAFFA (“pillar island’), an uninhabited islet of 


basaltic formation off the W. coast of Scotland, 54 m. 
W. of Oban; 14 m. in circumference, and girt with 
precipitous cliffs, except on the sheltered NE., 

where there is a shelving shore ; ;, is remarkable for 
its caves, of which Fingal’s Cave is the most famous, 
having an entrance 42 ft. wide and 66 ft. high, and 


@ penetrating 227 ft. 
STAFFORD, county town of Staffordshire, on the 
@Sow, 29 1” 


. NNW. of Birmingham ; has two fine o]d 
churches, St. Mary’s and St. Chad’s, interesting 
architecturally, King Edward’s grammar school, 
and Stafford Castle finely sitgiated on the outskirts ; 

is an import#nt railway centre, and noted for its 
boot and shoe manufactures. 


STAFFORD HOUSE, a mansion justeoff the Mall, 


London, now known as Lancaster House and con- 
verted into the London Museum; was presented to 
the nation for the latter purpose by Lord Lever- 
hulme (q.v.). 


STAFFORDSHIRE, a midland mining and manu- 


facturing county of England, wedged in on the N. 
between Cheshire (W.) and Derby (N.), and®extend- 
ing southward to Worcester, with Shropshire on the 
W., and Leicester and Warw®k on the E.: with 
the exception of the wild and hilly ‘‘ moorland ”’ in the 
N. consists of an undulating plain crossed by the 
Trent, and intersected in all directions by canals 
and railways; embraces two rich coal-fields, one 
in the “‘ Black Country” of the S., where rich 
deposits of ironstone are also worked, and one in 
the N., embracing the district of the “‘ Potteries ” ; 
famous breweries exist at Burton; Wolverhampton 
is the largest town. 


STAGIRITE, THE, Aristotle (¢.v.), so called from his 


native place Stagira. 

AHL, FRIEDRICH JULIUS, writer of jurisprudence, 
born in Munich, of Jewish paregts; embrd®ed 
Christianity ; wrote “ The Philoso hy of Law”: 
became professor thereof at Berlin; was a staunch 


Lutheran, and a Conservative in polities (1802- 


ach; was professor of Medicitie at Halle; 
developed the theory of phiogiston (g.v.) and of 
animism (q.v.) (1660-1734). 
STAINCLIFFE, a district in Batley, West Riding, 
busily engaged in the blanket manufacturing 


ustry. 
STAINER, SIR JOHN, musical composer, born in 
London; professor of music at Oxford; wrote the 
oratorio, ‘‘The Crucifixion” and two sacred 
cantatas, “The Daughter of Jairus” and ‘“ Mary 
Magdalen ” (1840-1901). 

a pretty little town of Middlesexy on the 
Thames (spanned here by a fine granite bridge), 
6 m. SE. of Windsor; St. Mary’s church has a tower 
designed by Inigo Jones; has breweries, mustard- 
mills, and other factories ; in the neighbourhood are 
Runnymede and Cooper’s Hill. 

AINLESS U stwel containing about 15 per 
cent. of chromium and, in some cases, some nickel, 
yu does not rust; it was invented in Sheffield in 


STAIR, JOHN DALRYMPLE, 1ST EARL OF, eldest 


son of James Dalrymple /1619-1695) of Stair (a 
distinguished lawyer in his day, who rose to be 
President of the’ Court of Session; wrote a well- 
known work, “ Institutes of the Law of Scotland”: 
as a Protestant supported the Prince of Orange, and 
by him was raised to the peerage as viscount in 
1690) ; adopted law as a profession, and was called 
to the bar in 1672; got into trouble with Claver- 
house, and was fined and imprisoned, but in 1687 
was received irto royal favour, became Lord 
Advocate, a Lord Ordinary in the Court of Session, 
and subsequently as Secretary of State for Scotland 
was mainly responsible for the massacre of Glencoe 
(g.v.) ; _was created an earl in 1703, and later was 
active in support of the union of the English and 
Scottish Parliaments (1648-1707). 


STAIR, JOHN DALRYMPLE, 2ND EARL OF, second 


son of preceding; entered the army at 19, and 
fought with his regiment, the Cameronians, at 
Steinkirk ; studied law for some time at Leyden, 
but went back to the army, and by 1701 was a lieu- 
tenant-colone] in the Scots Foot Guards,-and in 
1706 colonel of the Cameronians; fought with 
distinction under Marlborough at Venlo, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and, as commander of a brigade, at 
the siege of Lille and at Malglaquet; was active 
in support of the Hanoverian succession, and subse- 
quently in the reigns of George I. and II. filled 
77 game diplomatic and military posts (1673— 
STALACTITE, a cone of carbonate of lige attached 
like an icicle to the roof of a cavern, and form 
by the dripping of water charged with the carbonate 
from the rock above; stalagmite being the name 
given to the cone forfsed on the floog by the dripping 
from a stalactite above. 


STALIN, IOSIPH, Russian politician. The son of a 


peasant sho®maker, he was born in Georgia, destined 
for the Church and trained at a theological college ; 
his inclinations, however, were all political and he 
launched out on a career as a revolutionary propa- 
gandist. He was one of the leaders of the plot to 
overthrow Kerensky in November, 1917, but for 
some gears he remained in the political background, 
though he was secretary of the Russian Communist 
Party and Compiissar for Outer Nationalities, 
When Lenin died he began to take more power on 
his shoulders, and ruthlessly expelled from the 
party any who opposedehim, even the once redoubt- 
able Trotsky he was strong enough to force into 
exile, and even banishment from the country. 
Finally he became autocratic dictator of Soviet 
Russia. A man of few words, he gained the name 
of ‘‘ the man of steel’ (1879-— ). 
STALYBRIDGE, a manufacturing town of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, on both banks of the Tame, 74 m. 
hi. by N. of Manchester; is of modern growth, and 
noted for its large cotton-yarn and calico factories, 
ieon-foundries. and machine-shops. 


STAMBOUL or“STAMBUL, modern Turkish name for 
Constantinople (q.v.). 


of ecclesiastical, 
portance ; figures in the W. and the 
Civil War of Charles I.’s time; has three fine 4 
English churches, a corn exchange, two han 
of 


schools, Browne’s Hospital, founded in Richard III. 
reign, and Burghley House, a noble specimen of 
Renaissance architecture; the Stamford Mercury 
(1695) is the earliest provincial newspaper ; . 

_ district is mainly agricultural. 

STAMFORD, a town of Connecticut, situated amid: 
surrounding hills in Long Island Sound, 33 m. NE. 
of New York; is a summer resort, and has iron and 
bronze foundries, &c. 

STAMFORD BRIDGE, a village of Yorkshire, on the | 
Derwent, 9 m. NE. of York; the scene of Harold’s — 
victory over the invading forces of Harold Hardraada ~ 
on September 25, 1066. ; | 

STAMP ACT, a measure passed by Grenville’s Ministry © 
in 1765 enacting that all legal documents used in 
the colonies should bear Government stamps, The 
Americans resisted on the ground that taxation 
without representation in Parliament was unjust. 
Riots broke out, and the stamped paper was care- 
fully avoided. In 1766 Pitt championed the cause 
of the colonists, and largely through his eloquence 
Government in that year was induced to repeal th 


Act. 

STANDING STONES, rude unhewn stones standing 
singly or in groups in various parts of the world, 
and erected at remote periods, presumably in 
memory of some great achievement or misfortune, 
or as having some monumental or religious reference. 
Examples are those at Stonehenge, and at Carnac in 
Brittany. 

STANDISH, MILES, one of the Puritan Fathers, of 
Lancashire birth, and a cadet of a family of knightly 
rank in the county; served in the Netherlands 
as a soldier, and went to America in the Mayflower 
in 1620, and was helpful to the colony in its relations 
both with the Indians and the mother-country; is 
re of a poem by Longfellow (circ. 1584- 
1656), 

STANE STREET, a name often applied to Roman 
Toads, but chiefly to one in Sussex and Surrey 
running from Chichester to London, and still trace- 
able for a great part of the way. 

STANFIELD, CLARKSON, English landscape painter 
born in Sunderland, of Irish descent; began as a 
scene painter; his first picture, ‘“‘ Market-boats on 
the Scheldt,’’ proving a success, he devoted himself 
to easel-painting, and his principal works were 
““ Wreckers off Fort Rouge,” ‘“‘A Calm at Sea,” 
“The Abandoned,” ‘‘The Bass Rock’; his 
frequent visits to the Continent supplied him with 
fresh subjects, in which considerable technical 
knowledge is displayed; Ruskin says of one of his 
pictures, “‘ it shaws as much concentrated knowledge 
of the sea and sky as, diluted, would have lasted any 
of the old masters for life ’’ (1793-1867). 

STANHOPE, LADY HESTER LUCY, born in Chevening, 
Kent, the eldest daughter of the third Ear? of 
Stanhope, and niece of William Pitt; “a woman of 
unusual force of character and attractiveness; 
from 1803 to 1806 was, as the confidant and house- 
keeper of her uncle William Pitt, a leader of society ; 
retired with 4. Government pencign after Pitt's 
death, but impelled by her restless*nature led an 
unsettled life in Southern Europe, and _ finally 
settled in Syria in 1814, making her home in the old 
convent of Mar Elias, near Mount Lebanon, where, 
cut off from Western civilisation, for 25 ears she 
exercised a remarkable infllence over the rude 
tribes of the district; assumed the dress of a 
Mohammedan chief, and something of the religion 
of Islam, an in the end came to look upon herself 
as a sort of Prophetess interesting accounts of her 
strange life and character have been published by” 
her English physician, Dr. Madden, and others 
(1776-1889). 

STANHOPE, PHILIP HENRY, EARL, historian. born 
in Walmer, only son of the fourth Earl of Stanhope 
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at Oxford in 1827, and three years later 
- Parliament as a Conservative; held office 


tary for 
Ministry of 1834-1835, and as Secretary to the 
Indian Board of Control during 1845-1846; suc- 
ceeded his father in 1855, before which he was 
known by the courtesy title of Lord Mahon ; litera- 


e 

industry and impartial judgment; a fe) 
England from 1713 to 1783,” a “ History of Spain 
under Charles I1.,” “ Historical and Critical Essays,” 
and Lives of Pitt, Condé, and Belisarius, are his 
most important works (1805-1875). 


5 nny I, LECZINSKI, king of Poland, born in 


; afterwards sovereign of the Duchies of 
and Lorraine; became the father-in-law of 


Louis XV. (1677-1766). 
STANISLA 


U, a town in Polish Galicia on the Bistritza, 
75 m. SE. of Lemburg. It is noted chiefly for a 
battle in the Great War in August, 1916, between 
Russia and the armies of Germany and Austria, 
which the former won. 

A THUR PENRHYN, widely known as 
Dean Stanley, having been dean of Westminster, 
born in Alderley, in Cheshire, son of the rector, 
who became bishop of Norwich; was educated at 
Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and afterwards at Balliol 
College, Oxford; took orders, and was for 12 years 
tutor in his college; published his “‘ Life of Dr. 
Arnold’”’ in 1844, his “Sinai and Palestine” in 


© 1855, after a®visit to the East; held a professor- 


ship of Ecclesiastical History in Oxford for a time, 
and published lectures on the Eastern Church, the 
Jewish Church, the Athanasian Creed, and the 
Church of Scotland: accompanied the Prince of 
Wales to the East in 1862, and became dean of 
Westminster next year in succession to Trench; 
wrote “ Historical Monuments of Westminster 
Abbey” and “Christian Institutions”; he had 
been married to Lady Augusta Bruce, and her 
death deeply affected him and accelerated his own; 
he was buried beside her in Henry VII.’s chapel; 
he was an amiable man, an interesting writer, and 
a churchman of very pronounced views (1815-— 


STANLEY, SIR HENRY MORTON, African explorer, 


born in Denbigh, Wales, in poor circumstances, his 
parental name being Rowlands, he having assumed 
the name of Stanley after that of his adopted father, 
Mr. Stanley, New Orleans; served in the Con- 
federate army; became a newspaper foreign corre- 
spondent, representing the New York Herald at 
length ; was summoned by Mr. Gordon Bennett, its 
proprietor, to go and “find Livingstone’”’; after 
many an impediment found Livingstone on 
November 10, 1871, at Ujiji, Lake Tanganyika, and 
after staying with him, and accompanying him in 
explorations, returned to England in August next 
year; in 1874 he set out again at the head of an 
expedition across Central Africa, traversing the 
lakes and tracing the course of the Congo, returning 
home to publish “‘ Congo and its Free State,” and 
**In Darkest Africa ’’; made his last visit to Africa 
in 1887 at the head of the Emin Pasha relief expe- 
dition, and discovered Mt. Ruwenzori and the Albert 
@dward Nyanza; in1888 married Dorothy Tennant, 
distinguis@ed as an artist; represented Lambeth, 
North. in Parliament from 1895 to 1900 (1841-1904). 


STANNARY, a general term used to cover the tin 


mines of a specified district, the miners themselves, 
and such customs and privileges as appertain to 
the workers@and the mines. In Phegland the term 
is specially associated with the stannaries of Devon 
and Cornwall, which by an Act of Edward III. were 
conferred in perpetuity upon the Prince of Wales 
as Dv&ke of Cornwall, who holds the title of Lord 
Warden of the ees Special . Stannary 
Courts for the administrati of justice amongst 
those connected with the mines are held in the 
two counties, and are each presided over by a 
warden and a vice-wardeg. Up to 1752 representa- 
tive assemblies of the miners, called Stannary 
Parliaments, were held. Appeals from the Stannary 
Courts may be made now to the higher courts of 
England. 


STANSFELD, SIR JAMES, British politician. Born 


STARS, THE 


STATES-RIGHTS 


in Halifax and educated at London University, he 
ea as a Radical speaker and became M.P. 
for Halifax in 1859; later he became a lord of the 
Admiralty «and Under-Secretary for India. His 
chief work was in local gponertencas, matters and 
poor law, being i1@1871 dent of the Poor Law 
Board, and in 1872 first President of the Local 
Government Board on its formation (1820-1898). 


STARCH, a carbohydrate found in many plants, 


especially rice, cereals, and potatoes; the action 
of certain enzymes changes it into sugars. 


STAR-CHAMBER, a court which originated in the 


reign of Edward ITI., and consisted practically of 
the king’s ordinary council, meeting in the Starred 
Chamger, and dealing with such cases as fell out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery; 
was revived and remodelled by Henry VII., and in 
an age when the ordinary courts were often intimi- 
dated by powerful offenders, rendered excellent 
service to the Gause of justice; was er de- 
veloped and strengthened cgiring the chancellorship 
of Wolsey, and in the reign of James I. had acquired 
jurisdiction as a criminal court over a great variety 
of misdemeanours—perjury, riots, conspiracy, high- 
treason, &c. Already tending to an exercise of 
unconstitutional powers, it in the reign of Charles I, 
became an instrume&t of the grossest tyranny, 
supporting the king in his absoletist claims, and in 
1641 was among the first of the many abuses swept 
away by the Long Parliament. 


STAR OF INDIA, THE MOST EXALTED ORDER OF 


THE, instituted in 1861; Grand Master, the Viceroy 
of India; ribbon, light blue with white edges; motto, 
*“Heaven’s Light our Guide’; G.C.S.I., Knight 
Grand Commander, K.C.8.1., cnight Commander, 
C.S.I., Companion. 


STARS AND STRIPES, the flag of the United States, 


the stripes representing the original States of the 
Union, and stars the present States. 

. are suns at great distances from the 
earth, the nearest being more than 34 light years 
away; they are of unequal brightness, and are, 
according to this standard, classified as of the first, 
second, down to the sixteenth magnitude; those 
visible to the naked eye include stars from the first 
to the sixth magnitude, and number 10,000, while 
several million are visible by the telescope; of these 
in the Milky Way (q.v.) alone there are 18,000,000 ;: 
they are distinguished by their colours as well as 
their brightness, being white, orange, red, green, 
and blue according to their temperature and com- 
position; they hae from ancient date been grouped 
into constellations of the northern and the southern 
hemispheres and of the zodiac (q.v.), the stars in 
each of which are noted by the Greek letters, as 
a, B, according to their brightness; they all move 
more or l@&s, and some go round each other and are 
called double; besides stars singly visible there are 
others called clusters or nebule (q.v.). 


STATEN ISLAND, (1) belonging to New York State, 


and comprisigg the count¥ of Richmond: is a 
picturesque island (14 m. long), 5 m. SW. of New 
York, separated from Long Island the Narrows 
and from New Jersey by the Kill van Kull and 
Staten Island Sound; pretty watering-villages 
skirt its shores, and Forts Richmond and Wads- 
worth guard the entrance to the Narrows. (2) A 
lofty, precipitous, and rugged island, snow-clad 
most of the year, belonging to Argentina, lying to 
the SE. of Tierra del Fuego, from whieh it is 
separated by Le Maire Strait (40 m.). 


STATES-GENERAL, name giver®to an assembly of 


the representatives of the three estates of nobles, 
clergy, and bourgeoisie, or the Tiers Htat as it was 
called in France prior to the Revolution of 1789; 
first convoked in 1302 by Philip IV.; they dealt 
chiefly with taxation, and had no legislative power ; 
they were convoked by Louis XIII. in 1614, and 
dismissed for looking into finance, and not convoked 
again till the last time in 1789; for their history 
see Carlyle’s “‘ French Revolution.”’ 


STATES-RIGHTS, doctrine of the contention of the 


Democrats in the United States that the several 
States of the Union have all the rights, powers, and 
privileges not expressly made over,to the cen@ral 
government, and of extremists that hey have even 
the right of secession. 


STATIONERS’ HALL 


STATIONERS’ HALL, the hall of the old Company 
of London Stationers, incorpora in 1557, who 
euoyed till the Copyright Act of 1842 the sole right 
of having registered at their offices every pamphlet, 
book, and ballad published in the kingdom. Although 
no longer compulsory, the practéce of entering books 
at Stationers’ Hall was found useful for copyright 

purposes. The register-rolls of books entered at 
Stationers’ Hall have been carefully preserved, and 
are of the highest value to the literary historian. 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS, steps in the passage of 
Jesus from the judgment-hall to Calvary, or repre- 
sentations of these, before each one of which the 
faithful are required to kneel and offer up a 


prayer. € 

STATIUS, PUBLIUS PAPINIUS, a Latin poet, born 
in Naples; lived at Rome, flourished at court, 
particularly that of Domitian, whom he flattered, 
but retired to his native place after defeat in a 
competition; his chief work is tiie “‘ Thebais,” an 
epic in 12 books, emlaodying the legends connected 
with the war against Thebes; he ranks first among 
the poets of the silver age; a collection of short 
pieces of his named “ Silve’”’ have been often 
reprinted (61-96). 

STAUBBACH (dust stream), a famous waterfall near 
Lauterbrunnen, 8 m. S. of &nterlaken, with a sheer 
descent of 980 ft.4 in the sunlight it has the appear- 
ance of a rainbow-hued transparent veil, and before 
it reaches the ground it is dissipated in silvery 


spray. 

STAUNTON, HOWARD, a famous chess-player; was 
an Oxford man, and led a busy life as a journalist 
and miscellaneous writer in London; won the 
chess championship in 1843, and did much to 
extend the scientific study of the game by various 
publications, ‘‘ The Chess-Player’s Handbook,” &c.; 
was also held in high repute as a Shakespearean 
scholar; published well-annotated editions of 
Shakespeare’s works and a facsimile of the first 
folio (1810-1874). 


STAVANGER, a flourishing port of Norway, on a 
fiord on the SW. coast, 100 m. S. of Bergen; is of 
modern aspect, having been largely rebuilt; has 


two excellent harbours, a fine 11th-century Gothic 
cathedral, and is the centre of important coast 
fisheries. 

STAVROPOL, a Russian government on the Caspian 
Sea, the inhabitants of which are chiefly nomads 
and breed horses, with a capital of the same name 
on a hill, a modern town and . prosperous, both in 
manufacture and trade. 

STEAD, WILLIAM THOMAS, British journalist. He 
was editor of the Northern Echo at Darlington in 
1871, and succeeded Morley in the editorship of th 
Pall Mall Gazette in 1883. For 16 years he hel 
that position, startling London withesensationegl 
news stories, and landing himself in trouble by 
conspiring with General William Booth of the 
Salvation Army to procure a girl of 13 and transport 
her to the Continent® where she wag placed in safe 
hands, in order to show how lax were the regulations 
against the ghite slave traffic; in his paper he gave 
the story as ‘‘ The Maiden T ribute,”” and although 
he was sentenced to gaol his action led to the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. Founded the 
Review of Reviews in 1890; wrote among other 
books “‘ The Truth about Russia,” “‘ If Christ came 
to Chicago,”’ and “ Satan’s Invisible World.” He 
was dsowned when the Titanic sank (1849-1912). 

STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE, American poet 
and critic. Educaged at Yale, he began his career 
as a journalist, and in 1861 acted as war corre- 
spondent in the Civil War for The New York World. 
His first collected volunte of poems was published in 
1890: he also brought out several critical books, 
“Poets of America” and “ Victorian Poets” 
among them (1833-1908). 

STEEL, iron containing between 2:0 and 0-1 per cent 
of carbon; a small change in the carbon content 
gives rise to a large change in the properties of the 
steel, which also depend upon the method by which 
it is cooled; sudden cooling or chilling produces 
a hard, brittle metal, whilst if it is slowly cooled, or 
manealed, soft ductile steel is produced; properties 
intermediate “between the two extremes may be 
obtained by tempering the steel; steel for certain 
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STEGOSAURUS e 
purposes contains manganese, chromium, tungsten, 
r nickel. 
STEEL, FLORA British novelist. Marrying 


ANNIE, 
a mengel civil sarvant 1 in 1867, she spent many years 
in untry as a setting for man many 


Hosts of 
“The Potter's Thumb ” are among the best-known ; 
was at one time an inspectress of schools in the 
Punjab (1847-1929), 

SIR JOHN, sculptor, born in Aberdeen ; 
studied at Edinburgh and Rome; made his mark 
in 1832 by a model of a statue, “* Alexander and 
Bucephalus,”’ and soon took rank with the foremost 
and busiest sculptors of his day; his works are 
mostly to be found in Edinburgh, and include the 
equestrian statue of Wellington, statues of Sir 
Walter Scott (in the Scott Monument), Professor 
Wilson, Dr. Chalmers, Allan Ramsay, : 
splendid figure of Queen Victoria over the Rosa 
Institution gained him the appointment (1844) of 
sculptor to Her Majesty in Scotland, and on the 
unveiling of his fine equestrian statue of Prince 
he in 1876 he was created a knight (1804- 

STEELE, SIR RICHARD, a famous English essayist, 
born, the son of an attorney, in Dublin; educated 
as a foundationer at the Charterhouse and at Oxford ; 
enamoured of a soldier's life, enlisted (1694) as a 
cadet in the Life Guards; in the following year 
received an ensigncy in the Coldstream Guards 
and continued in the army till 1706® by which timé 
he had attained the rank of a captain; a good 
deal of literary work was done during his soldiering, 
notably ‘‘The Christian Hero” and_ several 
comedies ; appointed Gazetteer (1707), and for 
some two years was in the private service of the 
Prince Consort, George of Denmark; began in 
1709 to issue the famous tri-weekly paper, the 
Tatler, in which, with little assistance, he played 
the part of social and literary censor about town, 
couching his remarks in light and graceful essays, 
which constituted a fresh departure in literature ; 
largely aided by Addison, his old school companion, 
he developed this new form of essay in the Spectator 
and Guardian; sat in Parliament as a zealous 
Whig, and in George I.’s reign was knighted and 
received various minor court appointments; con- 
tinued a busy writer of pamphlets, &c., but withal 
mismanaged his affairs, and died in Wales, secured 
from actual penury by the property of his second 
wife ; as a writer shares with Addison the glory of 
the Queen Anne Essay, which in their hands did 
much to purify, elevate, and refine the mind and 
manners of the time (1672-1729). 

STEEN, JAN, Dutch painter, born in Leyden; was a 
genre painter of the style of Rembrandt, and his 
paintings display severity with sympathy and a 
playful humour; he is said to have led a dissipated 
life, and to have left his wife and a large family in 
extreme destitution (1626-1679). 

STEER, P. WILSON, British artist. Born in Birken- 
head. he studied in Paris, and returned to England 
an ardent Impressionist and disciple of Degas and 
Renoir, but he later developed a style of his own in 
which English traditions were blended with French ; 
landscapes are his forte, though he is a fine portait 
painter as well, and his work is foung in several 
galleries of Europe (1860— Is 
EEVENS, GEORGE, commentator on Shakespeare, 
born in Stepney ; in 1736 edited 20 of Shakespeare’s 
plays carefully reprinted from the original quartos, 
and in 1731 Nis notes with those «ef Johnson in 
another edition ; a further edition, with a number of 
gratuitous alterations of the text, was issued by him 
in 17938, and that was the accepted one till the 
publication of Knight’s in 1838 (1736-1800), 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMAR, explorer. Of Iceland 
parentage, he was bérn in Canada and educated in 
the United States; his first expedition was in 1908, 
when he discovered Victoria Land; between 1913 
and 1918 h@ was againgin the Arctic, discovering 
Prince Patrick Land (1879- ds ' 

STEGOSAURUS, a species of dinosaur found in the ~ 
upper Jurassic beds of North America; their backs 
were covered with heavy bony plates ; like the 
Brontosaurus, they were herbivorous, 


w he was instrumental] in tur 

tide against Napoleon (1757-1831). 
uf VON, a lady friend of Goethe, 
eimar; Goethe’s affection for her cooled 


him ; by Goethe 
successive editions, but hers to him were destroyed 
by her (1742-1827). 


born in Eisenach:; distinguished himself 
war of 1813-1814, and inflicted crushing 
the Austrians in 1866; fell below his 


and Silesia (1796-1877). 

HEYMANN, German philologist, born 
in Grébzig, in Anhalt; studied at Berlin, where in 
1863 he became professor of Comparative Philology, 
and in 1872 lecturer at the Jewish High School on 
Old Testament Criticism and Theology; author of 
various learned and acute works on the science of 
language (1823-1899). 

the game under which Swift has immortal- 
ised Hester Johnson, the story of whose life is 
inseparably entwined with that of the great Dean ; 
was the daughter of a lady-companion of Lady 

Gifford, the sister of Sir William Temple, who, it 

is conjectured, was her father. Swift first met 

her, a child of seven, when he assumed the duties 
of amanuensis to Sir William Temple in 1688, and 
during his subsequent residence with Sir William 

(1696-1699) stood to her in the progressive relation- 

ship of tutor, friend, and lover; but for some un- 

accountable reason it would seem they never married, 
although their mutual affection and intimacy 
endured till her death; to her was addressed, 
without thought of publication, the immortal 

“Journal to Stella,” ‘‘the most faithful and 

fascinating diary the world has ever seen,” which 

throws an invaluable flood of light on the character 
of Swift, revealing unsuspected tendernesses and 

affections in the great satirist (1681-1728). 

EVOLUTION, the modern theory of the 
development of the stars from the giant to the dwarf 
stage; the process appears to be accompanied by 

a gradual change of spectrum, a shrinkage in volume, 

and an increase in density as well as a loss of mass ; 

it is now considered that the supply of energy of a 

star is kept up by annihilation of matter. 

CILLING, a cheap and simple process of printing 
on various surfaces letters or designs ; the characters 
are cut out in thin plates of metal or card-board, 
which are then laid on the surface to be imprinted, 
and the colour, by means of a brush, rubbed through 
the cut spaces. 

STENO, NICHOLAS, a noted anatomist, born in 

Copenhagen, where he studied medicine and kindred 

iences with great enthusiasm; became widely 
own iz, European medical circles by his important 
investigations into the natural functions of glands 

(salivary and parotid), the heart, brain, &c.; in 

1667 became physician to the Grand-Duke of 

Tuscany, residing at Florence, where he renounced 

Lutheranis for Catholicism ;g made valuable 

geological Investigations, but finally gave himself 

up to a religious life; was created a bishop, and in 

1677 Vicar-Apostolic of North Germany; chiefly 

remembered for his contributions to anatomical 

sciente (1638-1686, p 
STENTOR, a Grecian heraldgwho accompanied the 

Greeks in the Trojan War, and whom Homer 
“the great-hearted, brazen-voiced 
Stentor, whose shout was as loud gs that of fifty 
other men,” hence the @pithet stentorian. 

HEN, king of England from 1135 to 1154, nephew 
of Henry L., his mother being Adela, daughter of 
William I.; acquired French possessions through 
the favour of his uncle and by his marriage; in 

. 


describes as 


® books t@at produced a deep impression ; 


1127 swore fealty to his cousin Matilda, ¢ 

Lh a mes eee oe 
St Maat eee 
- Northallerton tu Bettie of ‘the Standard, 1138) ; 
foreign mer s introduced by the king only 


terine 

“men said openly that Christ and His saints were 
asleep ’”’; in 1141 Matilda won the battle of Lincoln 
and @or a few months ruled the country, but, “as 
much too harsh as Stephen was too lenient,’’ she 
rapidly became unpopular, and Stephen was soon 
again in the ascendant; the successes of Henry, 
son of Matildagled in 1153 to the treaty of Walling- 
ford, by which it was arranged that Stephen should 
retain the crown for life, while Henry should be his 
heir; both joined in suppressing the turbulent 
barons and the ‘‘ Adulterine Castles’; more fortu- 
nately circumstanced, Stephen had many qualities 
which might have made him a popular and successful 
king (circ. 1094-1154). 

STEPHEN, the name of nine Popes: S. I., Pope from 
253 to 257, signalised by his zeaf against the heresies 
of his time; S. II., Pope from 752 to 757, in whose 
reign, under favour of Pepin le Bref, began the 
temporal power of the Popes; S. IZI., Pope from 
768 to 772, sanctioned the worship of saints and 
images; S. IV., Pope from 816 to 817; S. V., Pope 
from 885 to 891, distinguished for his charity ; 
S. VI., Pope from 896 to 897, #trangled after a reign 
of 18 months; S. VI., Pope from 829 to 831, entirely 
under the control of his mistresses; S. VIII., Pope 
from 939 to 942; S. IX., Pope from 1057 to 1058, 
vigorously opposed the sale of benefices and the 
immorality of the clergy. 

STEPHEN, JAMES, slavery abolitionist, born in 
Dorsetshire ; held a post in the West Indies; wrote 
“‘Slavery in the British West Indies,’’ an able 
book; had sons more or less distinguished in law 
and law practice (1758-1832). 

STEPHEN, SIR JAMES, British judge. He is chiefly 
remembered for the valuable books he wrote on 
criminal law and his famous “‘ Digest of the Laws of 
Evidence ’”’ (1829-1894). 

STEPHEN, SIR LESLIE, man of letters, born in 
Kensington, educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, of wifich he became a Fellow; became 
editor of the Cornhill and of the first 26 volumes 
of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’: is the 
author of ‘“‘ Hours in a Library” and “ History of 
English _Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 

he also 
produced several biographies, distinguished at once 
+ Aerie elegance, and critical acumen (1832- 

STEPHEN, ST@ protomartyr Sf the Christian Church, 
who was (Acts vii.) stoned to death in a.p. 33; 
his death is a frequent subject of the old painters, 
the saint himself being less frequently depicted, but 
when so he is represented usually in a deacon’s 
dress, bearing a stone in one hand and a palm- 
branch in the other, or both hands full of stones. 

STEPHENS, GEORGE, archzologist, born in Liver- 
pool; settled in Sweden, and became professor of 
English in Copenhagen; his great worl entitled 
“Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia 
and England ’’ (1813-1895). @ 

STEPHENS, JAMES, Fenian conspirator, 
Kilkenny; became ‘“ Head Centre,’’ and zealous 
in the Fenian cause both in Ireland and America: 
was arrested in Dublin, but escaped; found his 
way to New York, but was deposed, and sank out 
of sight (1824-1901). 

STEPHEN’S, ST., the Parliament House of West- 
minster, distinguished from St. James’s, which 
denotes tbe Court, as Downing Street does the 
Government. 

STEPHENSON, GEORGE, improver of the locomotive 
born, the son of a poor colliery engineman, in Wylam. 
near Newcastle; was early set to,work, first @s a 
cowherd and then as a turnip-hoe and by 15 was 
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born in 
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earning 

Colliery, diligently the while acquiring the elements 
of education; married at 21, and supplemented 
his wage as brakesman at Killingworth Colliery 
by mending watches and shoes; in 1815 invented 
a safety-lamp for mines, wh 
public testimonial of £1000; Je at Killingworth 
turned his attention to the application of steam 


in Sicily; con of Sappho, Aleacus, and 
Pittacus ; at his birth it is said a nightingale alighted 
on his lips and sang a sweet strain (632-552 pols 


brought him a | STETHOSCOPE, a medical instrument used to 


the action of the heart and chest organs, invented by 
Dr. Laénnec in France in 1816. 


machinery, and thus constructed his first loco- | STETTIN, capital of Pomerania, and a fi 


motive in 1814 for the colliery tram-road; railway 
and locomotive construction now became the 
business of his life; superintended the construction 
of the Stockton and Darlington Railway (1821- 
1825), the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
(1826-1829), over which he ran his locomotive, the 
* Rocket,” at a maximum rate of 35 m. a® hour; 
in the outburst of railway enterprise which now 
ensued, Stephenson’s services were in requisition all 
over the country; became principal engineer on 


ourishing 
river-port on both banks of the Oder, 30 m. from its 
entrance into the Baltic, and 60 m, NE. of Berlin; 
lies contiguous to, and is continuous with, the smaller 
towns of Bredow, Grabow, and Zillchow; principal 
buildings are the royal palace (16th century), the 
Gothic church of St. Peter (12th century), and 
St. James’s (14th century); is a busy hive of 
industry, turning out ships, cement, sugar, and 
goieita, and carrying on a large export and import 
rade. 


many of the newrailways; bought the country-seat | STEUBEN, BARON VON, general in the American 


of Tapton, near Chesterfield, to which he retired for 
much-needed rest; a #aan of character, gentle and 
simple in his affections, strong and purposeful in 
his labours (1781-1848). 

STEPHENSON, ROBERT, son of preceding, born in 
Willington Quay, was well educated at Newcastle, 
and for a session at Edinbuggh University; began 
in 1823 to assist his father, and from 1824 to 1827 


War of Independence, born in Magdeburg ; originally 
in the Prussian service under Frederick the Great, 
and had distinguished himself at the siege of Prague 
and at Rossbach; emigrating to America at the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, he offered his services, 
which were readily welcomed, and contributed to 
organise and discipline the colonists’ army, to the 
success of the revolution (1730-1794). 


fulfilled an engitteering engagement in Colombia, | STEVENSON, ROBERT, an eminent Scottish engineer, 


South America; rendered valuable service in the 
construction of the ‘‘ Rocket,’’ and as joint-engineer 
with his father of the London and Birmingham 
line was mainly responsible for its construction ; 
turning his attention especially to bridge-building, 
he constructed the Britannia and Conway Tubular 
bridges, besides nfiny others, including those over 
the Nile, St. Lawrence, &c.; was returned to the 
House of Commons in 1847; received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour from the French 
emperor, and many other distinctions at home and 
abroad; was buried in Westminster Abbey (1803-— 


1859). 

STEPNIAK, SERGIUS, Russian Nihilist and apostle of 
freedom; exiled himself to England; author of 
** Underground Russia ”’ (1852-1895). 

STEPPES, the name given to wide, treeless plains, 
barren except in spring, of the SE. of Russia and 
SW. of Siberia. 

STEREOMETER, a scientific instrument for ascertain- 
ing the specific gravity of liquids, invented by a 
Frenchman named Say in 1795. 

STEREOSCOPE, a simple optica) apparatus which, 
when two photographs of an” object taken from 
slightly different standpoints (so as to secure the 
appearance it presents to either eye singly) are 
placed under its twin magnifying lenses, presentse 
to the eyes of the looker a single picture of the 
object standing out in natural relief. j 

STERNE, LAURENCE, English humorist, born in 
Clonmel, Ireland, son of Roger Sterne, captain in 
the army ; his mothergn Lrishwoman ; was educated 
at Halifax and Cambridge, by-and-By took orders, 
and received livings in Sutton and Shillington, 
became a pr@vend at York, and finally got a living 
at Coxwold ; in 1759 appeared the first two volumes 


born in Glasgow, the son of a West India merchant ; 
adopted the profession of his stepfather, Thomas 
Smith, and in 1796 succeeded him 4g first engineey 
to the Board of Northern Lighthouses, a position 
he held for 47 years, during which he planned and 
erected as many as 23 lighthouses round the coasts 
of Scotland, his most noted erection being that on 
the Bell Rock; introduced the catoptric system of 
illumination and other improvements; was also 
much employed as a consulting engineer in connec- 
tion with bridge, harbour, canal, and railway 
construction (1772-1850). 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS BALFOUR, novelist 


and essayist, grandson of the preceding, born in 
Edinburgh, where in 1875 he was called to the bar, 
after disappointing his father by not following the 
family vocation of engineering; had already begun 
to write for the magazines, and soon abandoned 
law for the profession of letters, in which he rapidly 
came to the front; in 1878 appeared his first book, 
“* An Inland Voyage,’’ quickly followed by “* Travels 
with a Donkey,”’ “* Virginibus Puerisque,’’ “* Familiar 
Studies’’; with ‘“‘ Treasure Island” (1883) found 
a wider public as a writer of adventure and romance, 
and established himself permanently in the public 
favour with ‘‘ Kidnapped ”’ (1886), “‘ The Master of 
Ballantrae,” ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” &c.; 
his versatility in letters was further revealed in his 
charming ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verse,” ‘‘ Ballads,” 
*“*‘Memories and Portraits,” and ‘‘A Footnote to 
History’ (on Samoan politics); in 1890 failing 
health induced him to make his home in the island 
of Samoa, where he wrote ‘“‘ The Bottle Imp” and 
other South Sea stories, ‘“‘The Ebb Tide,” ‘* The 
Wrecker,”” and the unfinished ‘St. Ives,’ and 
where he died (1850-1894). 


of “ Tristram Shandy,’’ and in 1767 the last two; | STEVINUS OF BRUGES, Flemish scientist, an early 


in 1768 his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,’” and in the 
interim his ‘‘ Sermons,” equally characteristic of 
the man as the two former productions. Stopford 


experimenter who helped to lay the foundations .of 
mechanics, especially in connection with the p y 
and lever and their practical application® 


Brooke says, ‘“‘ They have no plot, they can scarcely | STEWARD, LORD HIGH, in early times the highest 


be said to have any story. The story of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ wanders like a man in a labyrinth, and 
the humour is as Mbyrinthine as the story. It is 
carefully invented, and whimsically subtle ; and the 
sentiment is sometimes ,true, but mostly affected. 
But a certain unity is Fiven to the book by the 
admirable consistency of the characters, of whom 
‘Uncle Toby’ is the masterpiece "’; the author died 
in London of pulmonary consumption (1713-1768). 
STERNHOLD, THOMAS, principal author of the 
first English metrical version of the Psalms, originally 
attached to the Prayer-Book as augmented by John 
Hopkins; continued in general use till Tate and 
Brady’s version of 1696 was substituted in 1717; 
was a Hampshire man, and held the post of Groom 
ofthe Robes tg Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (1500- 


1549). 


STEWART, BALFOUR, 


office of state in England, ranking in power next 
to the sovereign; hereditary during many centuries, 
the office lapsql in the reign of Iienry IV., and 
since has been revived only on specfal occasions, 
e.g. a coronation, a trial of a peer, at the termination 
of which the office is demitted, the Lord High 
dbus himself breaking in two his wand of 
office. e 
vhysicis® born in Edinburgh ; 
after finishing his ufliversity curriculum went to 
Australia and engaged for some time in business; 
returned to ,®ngland; became director at Kew 
Observatory, and profes#r of Natural Philosophy 
at Owens College, Manchester; made discoveries 
in radiant heat, and was one of the founders of 
spectrum analysis (@.v.); published text-books on 
physics, in wide repute (1828-1887). 
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STEWART, DUGALD, Scottish philosopher, born in 
ee a? pee "ene ee 


son 
the High School and the University; studied one 
session at Glasgow under Dr. Reid; assisted his 
father in conducting the mathematical classes in 
Edinburgh, and succeeded Adam Ferguson in the 
Moral Philosophy chair in 1785, a post, the active 
duties of which he discharged with signal success 
for twenty-five years, lecturing on a wide range of 
subjects connected with metaphysics and the science 
of mind; he wrote “ Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind,” “ Philosophical Essays,” &c. 
(1753-1828). 
STEWART, HOUSE OF. See STUART. 
ART, MATTHEW, mathematician, born in 
Rothesay; bred for the Church, was for a time 
minister of Roseneath, and succeeded Maclaurin 
as professor of Mathematics in Edinburgh in 1747; 
was the author of a mathematical treatise or two, 
a lifelong friend of Robert Simson (1717- 
a manufacturing town of Upper Austria, 
at the junction of the Steyer and Enns, 20 m. NE. 
of St. Valentin; noted for its flourishing iron and 
yew manufactures, of which it is the chief seat in 
ustria, 


STHENO, one of the three Gorgons (g.v.). 


STIBNITE, a mineral from which antimony is obtained. 
ADOLF, a celebrated German cartographer, 
born in Gotha; his atlases are deservedly held in 
high esteem for their excellence (1775-1836). 
RUD EWALD, German theologian; was 
a devout student of the Bible as the very Word of 
God, and is best known as the author of the ‘* Words 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1800-1862). 
STIGAND, archbishop of Canterbury and favourite 
of Edward the Confessor, who advanced him to 
the bishoprics of Elmham and Winchester and to 
the Primacy in 1052; his appointment was popu- 
larly regarded as uncanonical, and neither Harold 
nor William the Conqueror allowed him to perform 
the ceremony of coronation; through William’s 
influence was by the Pope deprived of his office and 
condemned to imprisonment ; d. 1072. 
STIGMATA, impressions of marks corresponding to 
certain wounds received by Christ at His cruci- 
fixion, with which certain of the saints are said to 
have been supernaturally marked in memory of 
His. St. Francis in particular showed such marks. 
STILICHO, FLAVIUS, a Roman general, son of a Vandal 
captain under the emperor Valens; on the death 
of Theodosius I., under whom he served, became 
the ruler of the West, and by his military abilities 
saved the Western Empire; defeated Alaric the 
Goth in a decisive battle and compelled him to 
retire from Italy, as he did another horde of invading 
barbarians afterwards; aspired to be master of the 
Roman empires, but was assassinated at Ravenna 
in 408. 
STILL, JOHN, bishop of Bath and Wells, born in 
Grantham ; rose in the Church through a succession 
of preferments; is credited with the authorship of 
one of the oldest comedies in the English language, 
*““Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’’ turning on the loss 
and recovery by her of the needle with which she 
was mending her goodman’s breeches (1543-1608). 
S'ALLINGFLEET, EDWARD, bishop of Worcester, 
born in @orsetshire; was a scholarly man, wrote 
on apologetics, in defence of the Church of England 
as a branch of the Church Catholic, in support of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and in advocacy of 
harmony in the Church was an able contro- 
versialist agd a generous-minded 9 was a handsome 
man, and popularly called the ‘“‘ Beauty of Holiness ”’ 
(1635-1699). ie 
STINNES, HUGO, German industrialist and financier. 
Inhewting a fortune from his father, he was an 
official governmen® contractor in the Great War, 
and subsequently acquired @ntrol of the coal, iron, 
and steel industries, besides several newspapers 
and shipping companies, making himself the most 
powerful man in the cogitry (1870-924). 
STIPPLE, a mode of engraving by dots instead of 
lines, each dot when magnified showing a group of 
small ones. : ; 
STIRLING, JAMES HUTCHISON, master in philo- 
sophy, born ig Glasgow ; bred to medicine and 
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STIRLING 


STOCK 


practised for a time in South Wales; 
Germany study developments in philosophy 
there, on his return to Scotland published, in 1863, 
his “‘ Secset of Hegel: being the Hegelian System 
in Origin, Principle, Fon, and Matter,” which has 
proved epoch- , and has for motto the words 
of Hegel, *“‘ The Hidden Secret of the Universe is 
powerless to resist the might of thought! It must 
unclose before it, revealing to sight and bringing 
to enjoyment its riches and its depths.’”’ It was 
followed in 1881 by his *‘ Text-book to Kant,” an 
exposition which his ‘‘ Secret’”’ presupposes, and 
which he advised the students of it to expect, that 
they might be able to construe the entire Hegelian 
syst@n from its root in Kant. He was elected to 
be the first Gifford Lecturer in Edinburgh University, 
and his admirers had to content themselves with 
that modicum of acknowledgment. He was the 
author of a critique on Sir William Hamilton’s 
theory of pe tion, on Huxley’s doctrine of proto- 
plasm, and on Darwinianem, besides a translation 
of Schwegler’s “‘ History of Philosophy,” with notes, 
a highly serviceable work (1820-1909). 

, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF, poet, 
born in Menstrie, near Alloa; was for a time tutor 
to the family of Argyll; was the author of sonnets 
called ‘*‘ Aurora,” s®me curious tragedies, and an 
** Elegy on the Death of Prin@& Henry ’’; he was 
held in high honour by James VI. and followed him 
to London, obtained a grant of Nova Scotia, and 
was made Secretary of State for Scotland; he has 
been ranked as a poet with Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, who was his friend (1567-1640). 


STIRLING, the county town of Stirlingshire, and one 


of the most ancient and Idstorically interesting 
cities of Scotland ; occupies a fine site on the Forth, 
36 m. NW. of Edinburgh and 29 m. NE. of Glasgow ; 
most prominent feature is the rocky castle hill, 
rising at the westward end of the town to a height 
of 420 ft., and crowned by the ancient castle, a 
favourite Stuart residence and associated with 
many stirring events in Scottish history, but 
utilised now as a garrison-station; interesting also 
are “‘ Argyll’s Lodging,’’ Greyfriars Church (Pointed 
Gothic of the 15th century), the fine statue of 
Bruce, &c.; has manufactures of tartans, tweeds, 
aly a &c., and a trade in agricultural and mining 
products. 


STIRLINGSHIRE, a midland county of Scotland, 


stretching E. and W. from Dumbarton (W.) to the 
Forth (E.); between Lanark (S.) and Perth (N.) 
it forms the bosder-land between the Lowlands 
and the Highlands; Loch Lomond skirts the 
western border, and on the northern Loch Katrine, 
stretching into Perthshire; Ben Lomond and 
lesser heights rise in the NW.; main streams are 
the Avco@®, Carron, Bannock, &c.; between Alloa 
and Stirling stretches the fertile and well-cultivated 
plain, ‘‘ The Carse of Stirling’’; in the W. lies a 
portion of the great western coal-field, from which 
coal and “yt are largtly extracted ; principal 
towns are Stirling (g.v.), Falkirk, and Kilsyth; 
interesting remains of Antoninus’ ll, from Forth 
to Clyde, still exist ; within its borders were fought 
the battles of Bannockburn, Sauchieburn, Stirling 
Bridge, and Falkirk. 


STIRRUP CUP, a “ parting cup” given by the High- 


landers to guests when they are leaving and have 
their feet in the stirrups. 


STOBAUS, JOANNES, a native of Stobi, in M@cedonia : 


flourished at the end of the 5th and beginning of 
the 6th centuries; celebrated @s the compiler (about 
500 A.D.) of a Greek Anthology, through which 
many valuable extracts are preserved to us from 
works which have since Bis day been lost. 


STOCK EXCHANGE, a mart for the buying and selling 


of Government stocks, company shares, and various 
securities, carried on usually by the members of 
an associated body of brokers having certain rules 
and regulations. Such associations exist now in 
most of the important cities of the United Kingdom 
and commercial world generally (on the Continent 
are known as Bourses). The London Stock Exchange 
transacting business in handsome buildings in Capel 
Court, facing the Bank of England, was establithed 
in 1801, stock-exchange transactifhs previous to 
then being carried on in a loose, ill-regulated fashion 


STOCKHOLM 
by private partion chiefly in and aro 
Alley, the scene of the memorable South cn Bubble 
(G2. speculation. The great development in 


times is due 
sae Sag 
and the remarkable gro alel spread of joint- 
reree eappanies since the Joint-Stock Company 
c 

STOCKHOLM, capital of Sweden; occupies a charm- 
ing site on the channel leading out of Lake Malar 
into a bay of the Baltic; stands partly on the 
mainland and partly on nine islands, communication 
between which is facilitated by handsome bridges 
and a busy service of boats; its wooded and rocky 
islands, crowned with handsome buildings, its 
winding water-ways, peninsulas, crowded wharves, 
and outlook over the isleted lake, combine to make 
it one of the most picturesque cities of Europe; 
Town Island, the nucleus of the city, is occupied 
by the royal palace, House of: Nobles, principal 
wharf, &c., while on gKnights’ Island stand the 
Houses of Parliament, Saw- courts, and other public 
buildings ; Norrmalm, with the Academy of Science, 
National Museum, Academy of Fine Arts, Hop 
Garden, &c., is the finest quarter of the city; 
manufactures embrace sugar, tobacco, silks, linen, 
and cotton, besides which there are flourishing 
ironworks and aebusy export trade in iron and 
steel, oats, and tar, despite the hindrance caused 
by the ice during three or four months in winter; 

founded in 1255 by Birger Jarl. 

STOCKMAR, BARON VON, statesman, born in Coburg ; 
bred to medicine, became physician to Leopold I. 
of Belgium, and at length his adviser; was adviser 
also of Queen Victeria before her accession ; accom- 
panied Prince Albert to Italy before his marriage, 
and joined him thereafter in England as the trusted 
friend of both the Queen and him; he had two 
political ideals—a united Germany under Prussia, 
and unity of purpose between Germany and England 
(1787-1863). 

STOCKPORT, a cotton town of East Cheshire ; occupies 
a site on the slopes of a narrow gorge overlooking 
the confluence of the Thame and Goyt (forming 
the Mersey), 37 m. E. of Liverpool; a handsome 
viaduct spans the river; has an old grammar- 
school, free library, technical school, &c.; during 
last century grew to be a busy centre of cotton 
manufactures, and has besides flourishing iron and 
brass foundries, machine-shops, and breweries. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, a prosperous manufacturing 
town and port of Durham, on 4ne Tees, 4 m. from 

~ its mouth; an iron bridge spanning the river 
connects it with Thornaby-on-Tees; has several 
fine public buildings; 
potteries, foundries, machine-shops are flourishing 
industries; iron and earthenware are the yrs 
exports, and with imports of corn and timber giv 
rise to a busy and increasing shipping, facilitated 
by the excellent river-way. 

STOICS, the disciples Zeno; deriyed their name 
from the stoa or portico in Athens where their 
master taugkt and founded the school in 340 B.c. 
The doctrines of the school were completely an- 
tagonistic to those of Epicurus, and among the 
disciples of it are to be reckoned some of the noblest 
spirits of the heathen world immediately before 
and after the advent of Christ. These appear to 
have been attracted to it by the character of its 
moral #eachings, which were of a high order indeed. 
The principle of morality was defined to be con- 
formity to reason, end the duty of man to lie in the 
subdual of all passion and a composed submission 
to the will of the gods. It came short of Christian 
morality, as indeed all @reek philosophy did, in not 
recognising the Divine significance and power of 
humility, and especially in its failure to see, still 
more to conform to, the great doctrine of Christ 
which makes the salvation of a man to depend on 
the interest he takes in, as well as in the fact of the 

salvation .of, other men. The Stoic morality is 
selfish ; the morality of Christ is brotherly. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT, chief seat of the ‘“‘ Potteries,” 
in Staffordshire, on the Trent and the Trent and 
Mersey Canal, 15 m. SE. of Crewe; is of modern 
growth, witl®free library, infirmary, public baths, 
and a statue to Wedgwood, and is busily engaged 


steel and iron shipbuilding, | 


STOOL 
the manufacture of ans ore 


STOKES, SIR GEORGE ae British oe 
matician and physicist, born in Skreen, co, ae 
Ireland; carried out many in theo. 
Bhyaics. § and was specially devoted to the study 
of hydrodynamics and wave motion, a. | the theory 
of light; he opened up new fields of investigation 
and supplied later experimenters with valuable 

ts; he was one of the foremost physicists of his 
day; president of the British Association at Exeter 
in 1869 (1819-1903). 

STOLBERG, CHRISTIAN, COUNT OF, German poet of 
the G6ttingen school, to which Birger and Voss 
belonged, born in Hambure ; with his brother was 
a friend of Goethe, and held’ a civil appointment in 
Holstein (1748-1821). 

STOLBERG, FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD, COUNT OF, 
German poet, born in Holstein, brother of pre- 
ceding: held State appointments in Denmark ; 
joined the Roman Church, and showed a religious 
and ascetic temper (1750-1819). 

STOLE, a long scarf worn by bishops and priests in 
the administration of the sacraments of the Church, 
and sometimes when preaching, as well as in symbol 
of authority. 

STOLYPIN, PETER ARKAZHEVIC, Russian politician. 
He held several important administrative posts, ve 
in 1906, one of the most troubled years in Russ 
history, he became Prime Minister; ta 1911 he a 
assassinated at Kieff (1863-1911). 

STONE AGE, the name given to that period in the 
history of civilisation when the weapons of war and 
the chase and the implements of industry were made 
of stone, prior to employment for these purposes 
of bronze, characteristic of the age su 
divided into two periods, the Paleolithic, or Early 
Stone Age, and Neolithic, or Later Stone Age (q.v.). 

STONE CIRCLES, circles of standing stones (¢.v.) found 
in various parts of Great Britain, North Europe 
generally, and also, but of more recent origin, in 
North India; were certainly, in most cases, set up 
to mark the circular boundary of a place of burial ; 
erroneously ascribed in this country to the Druids ; 
from the character of numerous cinerary urns 
exhumed, seem to have belonged to the bronze age 
in Great Britain; most interesting are those of 
Stennis, in Orkney, with a circumference of 340 ft., 
Avebury, in Wiltshire, and Stonehenge (¢.v.). 

STONEHAVEN, fishing port and county town of 
Kincardineshire, situated at the entrance of Carron 
Water (dividing the town) into South Bay, 16 m. 
SSW. of Aberdeen; has a small harbour, and is 
chiefly engaged in herring and haddock fishing. 

STONEHENGE, the greatest and best preserved of 
the stone circles (¢.v.) of Britain, situated in Salisbury 
Plain, Wiltshire, 7 m. N. of Salisbury; ‘“‘ consists 
of two concentric circles, enclosing two ellipses ”’ ; 
the diameter of the space enclosed is 100 ft.; the 
stones are from 13 ft. to 28 ft. high; is generally 
regarded as an exceptional development of the 
ordinary stone circle, but the special purpose of its 
unusual construction is still a matter of uncertainty. 

STONYHURST, a celebrated Roman Catholic college 
in East Lancashire, 10 m. N. of Blackburn; est@- 
lished in 1794 by certain Jesuit fathersa who, after 
the suppression of their seminary at St. Omer, in 
France, by the Bourbons, took up their residence 
at Bruges and then at Liége, but fled thence to 
England during the Revolution, and accepted the 
shelter offered {hem at Stonyhurst by Mr. Weld of 
Lulworth ; there are several hundreds of students, 
and upwards of 30 masters ; a preparatory school has 
been established at Hodder, a mile distant; in 1840 
was affiliated to the University of London,efor the 
degrees of which its student® are chiefly trained: 
retains in its variousXnstitutions many marks of its 
French origin. 

STOOL-BALL, an old-time sport which survives in 
Sussex, wher it is a As go! pastime for girls; is a 
primitive form of crick 
handle and a short, broad blade, and the wicket 
being an upright stick with a square of wood at top. 

STOOL OF REPENTANCE, in Scotland in former 
times an elevated seat in a church on which for 


the bat having a short 


yal the age of 18, he became an 

A.RA in 1876 and an R.A. in 1914; 
phe his paintings ; he 
as a — painter (1834-1919). 
bag wang WALDGEE. | German poet and 
-teller, born in Sleswig; was a magistrate and 

in Sleswig-Holstein (1817-1888). 
AND-STRESS PERIOD, name given in the 
history of German literature to a period at the 
close of the 18th century, when the nation began 
to assert its freedom from artificial] literary restraint, 
@ period to which Goethe’s ** Goetz von Berlichingen” 
pe Schiller’s “‘ Robbers” belong, and the spirit of 
which characterises it; the representatives of the 
period were called Kraftmanner (Power-men), who 


clenched hands or sounding shields hurled defiance 
towards the vault of heaven.” 

CAPE OF, name originally given in 1486 
to the Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese navi- 
gator Bartholomew Dias. 

STORMS, MAGNETIC, irregular variations in the 
earth’s magnetic field, believed to be connected with 
the spots on the sun’s surface. 

STORNOWAY, a fishing-port, the capital of Lewis, 
and the chief town in the Outer Hebrides, with 
Stornoway tle adjoining. 

STORTHING (i.e. great court), the national Parlia- 
ment of Norway, composed of two chambers, the 
ance or Upper Chamber, and the Odelsthing or 

wer. 

STORY, JOSEPH, American jurist and judge, born in 
Massachusetts; author of several Commentaries on 
jurisprudence (1779-1845). 

STORY, WILLIAM WETMORE, poet and sculptor, 
son of preceding (1819-1895). 

TOTHARD, THOMAS, artistic designer and book 
illustrator, as well as painter, born in London, son 
of an innkeeper; illustrated, among other works, 
* Pilgrim’s Progress,” and, with Turner, Rogers’ 
“Italy ”’ (1755-1834). 

STOURBRIDGE, manufacturing town in Worcester- 
shire ; its staple manufactures are glass and pottery. 

STOW, JOHN, English antiquary, born in London; 

bred a tailor; took to antiquarian pursuits, which 
he prosecuted with the zeal of a devotee that spared 
no sacrifice; wrote several works on antiquities, 
the chief and most valuable being his “‘ Survey of 
London and Westminster’’; he ended his days in 
poverty (1525-1605). 
OWE, HARRIET BEECHER, American authoress, 
whose fame rests on one book, “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
a novel that did a great deal to awaken American 
public opinion to the evils of the slave trade in the 
southern cotton plantations (1811-1896). 

STOWELL, WILLIAM SCOTT, BARON, English judge, 
born in Heworth, brother of Lord Eldon; famed for 
his judicial decisions (1745-1836). 

STRABO, ancient geographer, born in Amasia, in 
Pontus; flourished in the reign of Augustus, and 
the early part of that of Tiberius; was a learned 
man, lived some years in Rome, and travelled much 

various countries; wrote a history of 43 books, 
all lost,@and a work on geography, in 17 books, 
which has come down to us entire all to the 7th; 
the work is in general not descriptive; it compre- 
hends principally important political events in 
connection with the countries visited, with a notice of 
their illus#@ious men, or whatev@r seemed to him 
characteristic in them or was of interest to himself; 
born about 63 B.c. , 

STRACHEY, GILES LYTTON, British author. Son of 
Sir Richard ogee he was educated at Cam- 
bridge and took t® a and writing books on 
literary subjects; ‘‘ Queen Victoria ’’ and “* Eminent 
Victorians’ are ‘his best-known books; in 1922 he 
was awarded the Royal Society eo” Literature’s 
Benson Medal (1880-— @® ). 

STRACHEY, JOHN ST. fon, British writer. After 
leaving Oxford he edited the Cornhill Magazine, 
and in 1897 became editor of the Spectator; has 
written books on social and religious questions 
(1860- Le 


STRAPAROLA 
HA. ihe fanaa ses gud funeral ofertas 


ARI, ANTONIO, Italian musician. Born in 
gee 4 anced Teddi 730). and is famous as 
. WORTH, EARL OF, 

English Ping in London, of an 

Yorkshire family; studied at Cambridge; 

some months’ travel on the Continent entered 
in 1614, but took no active part in 
affairs till 1621; he took sides at first with the 
party for freedom, but in 1622 felt compelled to 
side with the king, to his elevation of greater and 
greater influence as his counsellor; his policy, 
named ‘‘ Thorough,” was to establish a strong 
Government with the king at the head, and to 
put down with a firm hand all opposition to the 
royal authority ; ; appointed Lord-Deputy in Ireland 
in 1633, he all he could to increase the royal 
resources, and was at length, in 1640, exalted to 
the Lord-Lieutenancy, being at the same time 
created Earl of Strafford; he had risen by this 
time to be the chief adviser of the king, and was 
held responsible for his arbitrary policy; after the 
meeting of the Long Parliament he was impeached 
for high treason ; e impeachment seemed likely 
to fail, when a Bill df Attainder was produced; to 
this the king refused his assent® but he had to yield 
to the excitement his refusal produced, and as the 
result Strafford was beheaded on Tower Hill (1593- 


1641). 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, British colony in the East 
Indies, embracing the British possessions in the 
Malay Peninsula (on the Strait of Malacca), Singa- 
pore, Malacca, Penang, and the@ Keeling Islands and 
Christmas Island; were under the jurisdiction of 
the Governor-General of India till 1867, in which 
year they passed under the control of the Colonial 
Office at home. 

STRALSUND, a fortified seaport of North Prussia, 
on Strela Sound, opposite the island of Rigen, in 
the Baltic, and 66 m. NW. of Stettin, forms of itself 
an islet, and is connected with the mainland 
(Pomerania) by bridges; is a quaint old town, 
dating back to the 13th century; figures often in 
the wars of Prussia, and is now a place of considerable 
commercial importance. 

STRANG, WILLIAM, British artist. Born in Dum- 
barton, he came to London as a boy of 16 and 
studied under Legros at the Slade School, where his 
drawings attracted attention; portraits and 
imaginative book*illustrations were his chief work, 
but he also painted bright scenes (1859-1921). 

STRANGFORD, PERCY CLINTON SYDNEY SMYTHE, 
VISCOUNT, diplomatist; graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800; entered the diplomatic 

@ service, @nd in the following year succeeded to the 
title ; was ambassador to Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, 
and Russia; translated the ‘‘ Rimas”’ of Camoens 
(1780-1855). 

STRANGFORDLe PERCY E. f. W. SMYTHE, son of 
preceding, diplomatist and noted philologist, born 
in St. Petersburg; passed through Harrow and 
Oxford; entered the diplomatic service; became 
attaché at Constantinople, and during the Crimean 
War served as Oriental Secretary, acquiring the 
while a profound grip of the Eastern Question and 
an unrivalled knowledge of European and Asiatic 
languages—Turkish, Persian, Arabic, Slavonic, 
Afghan, Basque, &c.; succeeded to th@ title in 
1855, and henceforth resided chiefly in London: 
was President of the Asiaéc Society, and was 
considered by Freeman ‘our greatest tnglish 
philologist ’’; author of various articles on political, 
geographical, and phMlogical subjects (1825-— 


1869). 

STRANRAER, a royal burgh and seaport of Wigtown- 
shire, finely situated at the southern extremity of 
Loch Ryan, 73 m. W. of Dumfries; has an interest- 
ing 16th-century castle, and a handsome town hall 
and court-house; there is some shipping in agri- 
cultural produce, and steamers ply daily between 
Stranraer and Larne, in Ireland. 

STRAPAROLA, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, author of a 
famous collection of stories after the style of 
Boccaccio’s ‘“‘ Decameron,” partl® borrowed and 
partly genuine folk-stories, which ranks as an Italian 


STRAP, 
Roderi 


name. 

STRAPPADO, an obsolete militar} punishment which 
took the form of drawing a culprit to the top of a 
beam and then letting him drop the length of the 


rope. 

STRASBURG, capital, since 1871, of Alsace-Lorraine, 
on the Ill, a few miles above its confluence with the 
Rhine, 89 m. N. of Basel; a place of great strategical 
importance, and a fortress of the first class; is a 
city of Roman origin, and contains a magnificent 
Gothic cathedral (11th century) with a ¢famous 
astronomical clock, an imperial palace, and university ; 
manufactures embrace beer, leather, cutlery, and 
jewellery; there is also a busy transit trade; a 
free town of the German empire in fhe 13th century ; 
fell into the hands of the French 1681, and was 
captured by the Gennans, after a seven weeks’ 
siege, on September 28, 1870, after which it became 
German by the peace of Frankfort, May, 1871, and 
Sei to France by the Treaty of Versailles 
in . 

STRATFORD, manufacturing 
Lee, 4 m. NE. of London. 

STRATFORD DE *REDCLIFFE, SIR STRATFORD 
CANNING, 1ST VISCOUNT, a distinguished am- 
bassador, bern in London, son of a well-connected 
merchant, and cousin to Canning the statesman ; 
passed from Cambridge to the Foreign Office in 1807 
as a précis-writer to his cousin; in three years had 
risen to the post of miinister-plenipotentiary at 
Constantinople, were he speedily gave evidence 
of his remarkable powers as a diplomatist by 
arranging unaided the treaty of Bucharest (1814) 
between Russia and Turkey, and so setting free the 
Russian army to fall upon Napoleon, then retreating 
from Moscow; as minister to Switzerland aided the 
Republic in drawing up its constitution, and in 
the same year (1815) acted as commissioner at the 
Congress of Vienna; was subsequently employed 
in the United States and various European capitals, 
but his unrivalled knowledge of the Turkish question 
brought him again, in 1842, to Constantinople as 
ambassador, where his remarkable power and in- 
fluence over the Turks won him the title of ‘‘ Great 
Elchi’’; exerted in vain his diplomatic skil] to 
prevent the rupture between Turkey and Russia, 
which precipitated the Crimean War; resigned his 
émbassy in 1858; was raised t@the peerage in 1852; 
sat in Parliament for several years previous to 1842, 
but failed to make his mark as a debater; ranks 
among the great ambassadors of England (1786-4 


1880). 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, a pleasant old r&arket towy 
of Warwickshire, on the right bank of the Avon, 
8 m. SW. of Warwick and 110 m. NW. of London; 
for ever famous as the birth and burial place of 
Shakespeare, with whdm all that is ef chief interest 
in the town is associated, the house he was bom 
in, his old sq@iool, Anne Hathaway’s cottage on the 
outskirts, the fine Karly English church (14th 
century), where he lies buried, the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, museum, &c.; is visited annually 
by some 20,000 pilgrims; is an important agricul- 
tural centre. 

STRATHCLYDE, or NORTHERN CUMBRIA, an 
ancierm® kingdom of the Britons, which originated in 
the 8th century, and comprised the W. side of Scot- 
land between the @siolway and the Clyde; Alclyde 
or Dumbarton was the capital; was permanently 
annexed to Scotland in 1124 under David I. 

STRATHCONA AND MOWNT ROYAL, 1ST BARON 
(Donald A. Smith), Canadian politician and business 
man. Born in Scotland, he emigrated to Canada 
as a young man and served with the Hudson Bay 
Company, of which he later became general manager 
and finally governor. He took a hand in quelling 
a rebellion in Red River territory in 1869, and later 
sat in the Dominion Parliament. He was a pioneer 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1881, and in 
1886 was knighted. In 1896 he became Canada’s 
Iéigh Commigsioner in London and was raised to 
the peerage (¥820-1914). 

STRATHFIELDSAYE, an estate in Hampshire with a 


town in Essex, on the 


W }in 1817. — 

STRATHMORE (“ Great Valley ’’), the 
Scotland stretching for 100 m. (5 to 

in a north-easterly direction from Dum 

to Stonehaven, in Kincardineshire 

great mountain barrier of the 

Grampians, and the Southern Lennox, 

Sidlaw Hills; in a more restricted 
the plain between Perth and Brechin. 

STRATHPEFFER, a watering-place in Ross and 

Cromarty, 5 m. W. of Dingwall, a great health 
resort, and much frequented on account of its 
mineral waters and bracing air and other i foe 

STRAUSS, DAVID FRIEDRICH, German theol ' 
and Biblical critic, born in Ludwigsburg, in Wtirtem- 
berg; studied in the Theological Institute of 
Tubingen under Baur, was ordained in 1830, and 
went to Berlin in order to attend the lectures of 
Hegel and Schleiermacher, and returning to Tibingen 
gave lectures on Hegel in 1832, he the while maturing 
his famous theory which, published in 1835, made 
his name known over the whole theological world ; 
this was his ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” the first volume of which 
appeared that year, in which he maintained that, 
while the life of Christ had a historical basis, all the 
supernatural element in it and the accounts of it 
were simply and purely mythical, and the fruit of 
the idea of His person as Divine which at the founda- 
tion of the Christian religion took pgssession of thq — 
mind of the Church (1808-1874). 

STRAUSS, JOHANN, musical composer, born in — 
Vienna; was a musical conductor, but is known 
chiefiy for his compositions, largely of waltz music 
(1804-1849). 

STRAUSS, JOHANN, composer and son of the pre- 
ceding, chiefly famous as composer of the “ Blue 
Danube” waltz; he had two brothers who also 
composed music (1825-1899). 

STRAUSS, RICHARD, German composer. He in- 
herited musical ability from his father who played 
in the orchestra at Munich opera house, a theatre 
where he himself was afterwards conductor, as he 
was also at Berlin. Among the operas, symphonies, 
and songs he composed are “‘ Ein Heldenleben ” and 
** Rosenkavalier.” His work is often called dis- 
rm 3 critics and is on unconventional lines 
1864- x 

STREATHAM, a Surrey suburb of London, 64 m. SW. 
of St. Paul’s. : 

STREET, GEORGE EDMUND, architect, born im 
Essex; was the architect of the Law Courts in 
London; had been trained under Gilbert Scott 
(1824-1881). 

STRELITZES, the name given to the life-cuards of 
the Czar, which at one time numbered 40,000; 
became so unruly and dangerous to the State that 
ee were dissolved by Peter the Great, and dispersed 
n 1705. 

STRESEMANN, GUSTAV, German politician. He 
entered the Reichstag at the age of 29 as a National 
Liberal, throughout the early days of the Great 
War was a supporter of ruthlessness, and in 1917 
became leader of his party. In 1918 he founded 
the People’s Party, and in 1923 became Chancellor 
of Germany. The same year he was made Fore 
Minister, a post he held till his death, ari his tenure 
of which was marked by efforts for international 
peace, notably the Locarno Pact and the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations (1878-1929). 

STRETTON, HESBA, the nom de >dlume of Sarah 
Smith, daughtér of a Shropshire bod«seller, whose 
semi-religious stories, chiefly for the young, won 
wide acceptance in English homes after the publica- 
tion of “ Jessica’s First Prayer’’ in 1867; was @ 
regular contributor to Household Words and All the 
Year Round auring, Dicken® editorship; wrote 
upwards of 40 volumts (1882-1911). 

STRICKLAND, AGNES, biographer of the queens of 
England, barn at Roydon Hall, near Southwold, 
Suffolk; hat already yeiblished poems and some 
minor works before she conceived the plan of 
writing a series of biographies of the queens of 
England; these appeared in 12 vols. during 1840- 
1848, and such was their popularity that a similar 
work dealing with the queens of Scotland was im- 


« STRIKES 


mediately undertaken; was aided in these by her 
sister Elizabeth (1794-1875); was the author of 
various other works, “ Lives of the Seven Bishops,” 
Bachelor Kings of England,” &c.; her writings 
do not rank high as history, but are full of enter- 
taining details (1796-1874). 
the withdrawal of men from their work in 
order to enforce claims for increased pay or better 
conditions. Until Trade Unions grew up early 
last century strikes were confined to localities; but 
later they grew to national dimensions, and the 
government had to intervene to set up machinery 
for arbitration, and frequently to see that the 
essential national services were carried on. In 
1926 there was a general strike (¢.v.) in England, 
and the following year an Act was passed rendering 
such strikes illegal. 

STRINDBERG, JOHAN AUGUST, the most noted of 
modern Swedish writers, born in Stockholm; 
accumulated stores of valuable experience during 
various early employments, which he utilised in his 
first successful work, “The Red Room” (1879), a 
satire on social life in Sweden; “‘ The New Kingdom” 
(1882), equally bitter in its attack on social con- 
ventions, got him into trouble, and after that his 
life was spent abroad; ‘“ Married Life,” a collection 
of short stories, brought upon him a charge of 
“ outraging Christianity,”” but after trial at Stock- 
holm, in which he eloquently defended himself, 
he was acquitted; a prolific writer in all kinds of 
literature, 4nd imbued with modern scientific and 
socialistic ideas, his writings lack the repose necessary 
to the highest literary achievement (1849-1912). 

STROMBOLI, one of the Lipari Islands; has an active 
voleano, the cone 3022 ft., which erupts what 
happens to be little else than steam; it is 12 m. in 
circuit, and contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

STROMKARL, a Norwegian spirit who has 11 different 
musical strains, to 10 of which people may dance, 
the 11th being his night strain, to the tune of which 
every one and everything begins to dance. 

STROMNESS, a seaport on the Orkney island of 
Pomona. 

STRONTIUM, one of the alkaline earth group of 
metallic elements, allied to calcium and barium. 
STROUD, a busy manufacturing town of Gloucester- 
shire; stands on rising ground overlooking the 
confluence of the Frome and Slade, which unite to 
form the Frome or Stroud Water, 10 m. SE. of 
Gloucester; numerous cloth and dye works are 
built along the banks of the river; in the town are 

several woollen factories. 

STRUCK JURY, a jury of men who possess special 
qualifications to judge of the facts of a case. 

STRUENSEE, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, COUNT, Danish 
statesman, bred to medicine; became minister of 
Christian VII., took advantage of the latter’s imbe- 
cility and directed the affairs of government, roused 
the jealousy of the nobles, and was arrested, tried 
on false charges, and beheaded (1737-1772). 

STRUTT, JOSEPH, antiquary, born in Essex; wrote 
the “ Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
England,” followed by other works on the manners 
and customs of the English people, that on their 
“* Sports and Pastimes ’”’ the chief (1742-1802). 

SPRYPE, JOHN, historian and biographer, born in 
London ¥ was a voluminous writer, wrote Lives of 
eminent English Churchmen and upon the English 
Reformation (1643-1737). 

STUART, LADY ARABELLA, daughter of the Ear] of 
Lennox, and, as descended from, Margaret Tudor, 
heiress to the English throne in default of James VI. 
of Scotland and his family, and towards whom 
James all along cherished a jealous feeling: was 
subjected to persecution at his hands; when she 
chos@ to marry contrary to his wish he confined her 
in the Tower, whefe she wept mad and died (1575- 
1615). 

STUART, GILBERT CHARLES, American portrait- 
painter, born in Narragansett, Rhc@e Island; was 
taken up by a Scottis#? painter named Alexander, 
whom he accompanied to Edinburgh, but was set 
adrift by the death of his patron, and for some 
years led a wandering life in America and London 
till his great gift of portrait-painting was recognised ; 
in 1792 retur@ed to America, and there painted 


STURM 

portraits of Washington, Jefferson, and other noted 

Americans (1755-1828). 

STUART, JOHN, Scottish antiquary ; _ outhor of 
“The Sculptured mane, of Scotland,” “‘ The Book 
of Deer,” and grequent contributor to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries ; held 
a post ” = Register House, Edinburgh, for 24 years 
(1813-1877). 

STUART DYNASTY, a dynasty of Scottish and finally 
English kings, commenced with Robert IJ., who 
was the son of Marjory, Robert the Bruce’s daughter, 
who married Walter, the Lord High Steward of 
Scotland, hence the name, his successors being 
Robgrt III., James I., James II., James III., 
James IV., and James V., Mary Queen of Scots, 
and James VI. in Scotland, and ended with James IT. | 
of England, who was expelled from the throne for 
an obstinacy of temper which characterised all the 
members of Mis house; an unfortunate dynasty, 
being appointed at length fo rule at a time and over 
a people that thought kings were born for the 
country and not the country for kings, a dictum 
which they stubbornly refused to concede, thinking 
that the nation existed for them and not they for 
the nation. The line became extinct by the death of 
Cardinal York in 1607, who survived his brother 
Charles Edward 19 years. e 

STUBBS, C S WILLIAM, Bishop of Truro, born 
in Liverpool; held several incumbencies; rector at 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, and took a great interest 
in the working-classes and in social subjects; 
liberal both in his political and theological opinions ; 
wrote on questions of the day in a Christian reference, 
a history of Ely Cathedral, g‘ Cambridge and its 
Story,”’ and other works (1845-1912). 

STUBBS, WILLIAM, historian, born in Knares- 
borough; studied at Oxford; became a Fellow of 
Trinity and of Oriel, professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, and finally bishop ; was author of ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional History of England,” an epoch-making 
book in three volumes, and editor of a collection of 
medizval Chronicles, with valuable prefaces accom- 
panying; his writings are distinguished by their 
learning and accuracy (1825-1901). 

STUCCO, building material of cement or plaster used 
as a facing material for walls, and sometimes for 
ceilings. In vogue in Italy in the 16th century, 
it was copied in England later, the Adam brothers 
using it freely; Nash’s Regent Street, London, 
demolished this century, was a notable example of 
the use of stucco. 

STUHLWEISSENBURG, an old historic Hungarian 
be ig a=. Sw. of ge : pb for long the residence 
re) e Hungarian kings, who were crowne 
buried in the cathedral. nae 

STUKELE®Z, WILLIAM, antiquary, born in Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire ; graduated in medicine at Cambridge, 
and practised in London and elsewhere till 1729, 
when he took holy orders, and, after holding livings 
at Stamford ,and Somerby# was presented in 1747 
to the rectory of St. George the Martyr, in London; 
maintained a lifelong interest in antigiarian research, 
and published many volumes on British and Roman 
antiquities, in which he displays unflagging industry 
and an exuberant fancifulness ; his credulous works 
on the supposed Druidical remains at Stonehenge 
and elsewhere gained him the title of the ‘‘ Arch- 
Druid ”’ (1687-1765). 

STURDEE, SIR FREDERICK CHARLES D@VETON, 
British admiral. He entered the navy in 1871, and 
first saw service in the Egyptign War. At the start 
of the Great War he was made chief of the war staff, 
and he was in charge of the British vessels in the 
battle off the Falkland ®#slands in December, 1914, 
when the Germans suffered a heavy defeat; at 
Jutland he was in charge of the 4th battle cruiser 
squadron, He was created a baronet in 1914, and 
made an Admiral-of-the-Fleet in 1921 (1859-1925), 

STURE, STEN, Swedish patriot. A nephew of 
Charles VIII., he became regent on the death of 
the latter in 1470, and adopted a nationalist policy 
defeating the Danes at Brunkeberg, though later 
forced ao — <4 — suzerainty ; he founded a 
university at Upsala, and is said to have j 
printing into Sweden (1440-1503). @ © amrowkeed 

STURM, JOHANNES, educational reformer, born in 

Luxemburg ; settled in Paris; established a schoo] 


STURT 584 


there for dinieatien ¢ and rhetoric for a* ut left 
it on account of his Protestantism for Sti isburg at 
the invitation of the civic au es, ~nd became 
rector of the gymnasium there, w ch 

acquired such repute thc the Kmperor Maximilian 
constituted it a university with him at the head; 
his adoption of the theological views of Zwinegli 
in opposition to those of Luther made him many 
enemies, and he was dismissed from office, but was 
allowed a pension; he was a great student of Cicero, 
and wrote many works in Latin in a style so pure 
and elegant that he was named the German Cicero 


’ 


SUCCESSION WARS « 


in the times of the Mogul 
ubon native officers inthe Indian ariny holding 


. equivalent to an English 


CO, an ancient and ee town of 

Italy ; occupies a pleasant site amid encircling 

on the Teverone, 32 m. E. by N. of Rome; has 4 
quaint, medisval appearance, and is overlooked 
by an old castle, a former residence of the Popes; 
there are two Benedictine monasteries dating from 
the 6th century, an8 in a grotto near by St. Bene- 
dictine lived, in his youth, a hermit life for three 


years. 
(1507-1589). - SUBJECTIVE, THE, that, in contrast to objective, 


, CHARLES, a noted Australian explorer, and 
a captain in the army; during 1828-1845 Was the 
determined leader of three important exploratory 
expeditions into Central Australia, the results of 


which rests on the sole authority of consciousness, 
ae has no higher warrant. 

UBJECTIVISM, the doctrine of the pure relativity of 
gs ater ob or that it is purely subjective. 


which he embodied in two works; became colonial RRNA TSN: the vaporisation of a solid body and 


secretary of South Australia, but filing health and 


ts resumption thereafter of the solid form. 


eyesight led to his retirement, and he was pensioned SUBLIME PORTE, a name given to the Ottoman 


by the first Parliameht of South Australia; he 
returned to England totally blind (1795-1869). 


STUTTGART, capital of Wirtemberg, stands amid | SUB 


beautiful vine-clad hills in a district called the 
“Swabian Paradise,”’ on an affluent of the Neckar, 
127 m. SE. of Frankfort; ima handsome city with 
several royal palages, a 16th-century castle, interest- 
ing old churches, a royal library, a museum, a 
splendid royal park, conservatory of music, picture 
gallery, and various educational establishments ; 
ranks next to Leipzig as a book mart, and has 
flourishing manufactures of textiles, beer, piano- 
fortes, and chemicals. J 
STYLITES. See PIL -SAINTS 


Government, so called from a lofty gateway leading 
into the residence of the Vizier. 

, fighting vessels able to move out of 
sight under water; their chief weapon is the 
torpedo, and they are guided by means of a periscope. 
The first British submarine was launched in 1901, 
and they were used extensively in the Great War, 
particularly by Germany, in a ruthless campaign 
against enemy and neutral shipping. Experiments 
in submarine navigation were made in the 18th 
century, but the modern type has®been evolved¢ 
from Nordenfelt’s vessel of 1887 and those con- 
structed by Goubet and Zédé in France in 1888 and 
1889. See FULTON. 


STYMPHALIAN B S, fabulous birds with brazen SUBSTITUTION, in theology the doctrine that Christ 


claws, wings, and beaks, that used their feathers 
as arrows, ate human flesh, and infested Arcadia ; 
Hercules startled them with a rattle, and with his 


in His obedience and death stood in the place of 
the sinner, so that His merits on their faith in Him 
are imputed to them. 


arrows either shot them or drove them off. SUBTLE DOCTOR, name given to Duns Scotus (¢.v.) 


STYR, Polish river’ ising near Brody, Galicia, and 
having a length of 248 m. It was the scene of 


for his hairsplitting acuteness and extreme subtlety 
of distinction. 


severe fighting in the Great War, battles taking place | SUCCESSION WARS, the general title of several 


between the Russians and the Austro-German 
armies in 1915 and 1916. 

ST , a district in Jugo-Slavia stretching in a 
semicircle from Upper Austria and Salzburg on 
the NW. to Croatia and Slavonia on the SE., 
and flanked by Hungary on the E.; a mountainous 
region crossed by various eastern ranges of the 
Alpine system, and drained by the Drave, Save, 
Inn, and other rivers; more fhan half lies under 
forest ; agriculture flourishes, but mineral products, 
iron, salt, coal, &c., constitute the chief wealth; 
the principal] manufactures are connected there- 
with; was joined to the Austrian crown in 1192, 
and separated from it in 1919. 

STYX, name (from the Greek verb signifying ‘“ t&® 
abhor ’’) of the principal river of the nether world, 
which it flows sluggishly round seven times; is 
properly the river of éeath, which al must cross to 
enter the unseen world, and of whic, in the Greek 
mythology, Charon was the ferryman. In their 
solemn enga&ments it was by this river the gods 
took oath to signify that they would forego their 
godhood if they swore falsely. The Styx was a 
branch of the Great Ocean which girds the universe. 
See OCEANUS. 

SUAKIN, a seaport under Egyptian control, and since 
the Maghdi’s revolt garrisoned by the English, on 
the Nubian coast of the Red Sea; stands on a rocky 
islet, and is connected with El Keff on the mainland 
by a causeway; i§ the starting-point of caravans 
to Berber and Khartoum, and as such has a large 
transit trade, exporting silver ornaments, ivory, 
gums, hides, gold, &c.; here African pilgrims to 
Mecca embark to the number of 6000 or 7000 
annually. 

SUAREZ, FRANCISCO, scholastic philosopher, born 
in Grenada; after joining the Jesuit body became 
professor of Theology at Coimbra, attempted to 
reconcile realism with nominalism, and adopted 
in theology a system called ‘‘ Congruism,”’ being a 
modification of Molinism ; wrote a ** Defence of the 
Catholic Faith against the Errors of the Anglican 

t’’ at the gustance of the Pope against the claims 
of James I. in his oath of allegiance (1548-1617). 
SUBAHDAR, a title given to governors of provinces 


European wars which arose in the 18th century 
consequent on a failure of issue in certain royal 
lines, most important of which are (1) War of the 
Spanish Succession (1701-1713). The death (1700) 
of Charles II. of Spain without direct issue caused 
Louis XIV. of France and the Emperor Leopold I. 
(the former married to the elder sister of Charles, 
the latter to the younger sister, and both grandsons 
of Philip III. of Spain) to put forth claims to the 
crown, the one on behalf of his grandson, Philip 
of Anjou, the other for his second son, the Archduke 
Charles. War broke out on the entry of Philip 
into Madrid and his assumption of the crown, 
England and the United Netherlands uniting with 
the emperor to curb the ambition of Louis. During 
the long struggle the transcendent military genius 
of Marlborough asserted itself in the great victories 
of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Oudenarde, but the 
lukewarmness of England in the struggle, the 
political fall of Marlborough, and the Tory vote for 
peace prevented tie allies from reaping the full benefit 
of their successes. The Treaty of Utrecht left 
Philip in possession of his Spanish kingdom, but the 
condition was exacted that the crowns of Spain = 
France should not be united. The emperor ( 

Archduke Charles since 1711) attempted to cast? 
on the struggle, but was forced to sign the Treaty 
of Rastadt (1714), acknowledging Philip king of 
Spain. Spain, however, ceded her Netherlands, 
Sardinia, &c., go the emperor, whjle Gibraltar, 
Minorca, and parts of North America fell to England. 
(2) War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) 
followed on the death (1740) of the Emperor Charles 
VI. without male issue. His daughter,. Maria 
Theresa, entered into posgssion of BShemia, 
Hungary, and the Aechduchy of Austria, but was 
immediately attacked by the Elector Charles Albert 
of Bavaria and Augustus of Saxony and Poland, 
both rival cleimants for,the imperial crown, while 
Frederick II. of Prussia “eized the opportunity of 
Maria’s embarrassment to annex Silesia. France, 
Spain, and England were drawn into the struggle, 
the last in support of Maria. Success oscillated 
from side to side, but the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Which brought the war to a close, teft Maria pretty 


the Hundred Days; after Waterloo he lost 
his peerage, but recovered it in 1819 (1770-1826). 
G, SER JOHN, poet, born, of good parentage, 
in itton, Middlesex; quitted Cambridge in 
1628 to travel on the Continent, and for a time 
served in the army A Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany; returning to England about 1632, he 
became a favourite at Court, where he was noted 
for his wit, prodigality, and verses; supported 
Charles in the Bishops’ Wars against the Scots; 
sat in the Long Parliament; was involved in a plot 
to rescue Strafford, and to bring foreign troops 
to the aid of the king, but, discovered, had to flee 
the country; died, probably by his own hand, in 
Paris ; wrote several forgotten plays, a prose 
treatise on “ Religion by Reason,” and miscel- 
laneous poems, amongst which are his charming 
songs and ballads, his title to fame (1609-1642). 
SUCROSE, the chemical] name for cane sugar. 

the handkerchief given by St. Veronica 

(¢.v.) to Christ as He was passing to crucifixion, and 
on which His face was miraculously impressed as 


® He wiped the sweat off it. 


SUDBURY, a borough of Suffolk, on the Stour, where 
it crosses the Essex border, 58 m. NE. of London; 
has three old churches (Perpendicular style), a 
grammar-school founded in the 15th century, a 
corn-exchange, and remains of a 13th-century 
friary ; manufactures embrace coco-nut matting, 
silk, and brewing 

SUDETIC MOUNTAINS stretch in irregular broken 
masses and subsidiary chains for 120 m. across SE. 
Germany, separating Czechoslovakia from Saxony 
and Prussian Silesia, and forming a link between 
the Carpathians and mountains of Franconia; 
highest and central position is known as the Riesen- 
gebirge (q¢.v.); Schneekoppe is the culminating 
point of the range. 

SUDRAS, the fourth and lowest of the Hindu castes 
(q.v.); are by some alleged to be of the aboriginal 
tace of India who, to retain their freedom, adopted 
Brahmanism. 

SUE, MARIE-JOSEPH-EUGENE, a writer of sen- 
sational novels, born in Paris; was for some years 
an army surgeon, and served in the Spanish cam- 
paign of 1823; his father’s death (1829) bringing 
him a handsome fortune, he retired from the army 
to devote himself to literature; his reputation as 
a writer rests mainly on his well-known works 
“The Mysteries of Paris ’’ (1842) and ‘“‘ The Wander- 
ing Jew” (1845), which, displaying little skill on 
the artistic side, yet rivet their readers’ attention 
by a wealth of exciting incident and plot; was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1850, but 
the coup d’ état of 1852 drove him an exile to Annecy, 
in Savoy, where he died (1804-1859). 

SUETONIUS, TRANQUILLUS, Roman historian ; 
@ractised as an advocate in Rome in the reign of 
Trajan ; gwas a friend of the Younger Pliny, became 
private secretary to Hadrian, but was deprived of 
this post through an indiscretion; wrote several 
works, and of those extant the chief is the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Twelve Ceesars,”’ beginning with Julius Cesar 
and ending with Domitian, a verk which relates 
a great number of anecdotes illustrating the 
characters of the emperors (circ. 75-160). 

SUEZ, a town of Egypt, stands at the edge of the 
dese . the head of a gulf of the same name and 
at the S. end of tig Suez Canal, 75 m. E. of Cairo, 
with which iteis connected l@ railway ; as a trading 
place, dating back to the times of the Ptolemies, 
has had a fluctuating prosperity, but since the 
completion of the cagal is growéng steadily in 
importance ; is still for the most part an ill-built 
and ill-kept town; has a large English hospital and 
ship-stores. 

SUEZ CANAL, a great artificial channel cutting the 
isthmus of Suez, and thus forming a waterway 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; was 


naam | on whose untiring efforts a company 
. ad in the construction (1859-1869). 


: oil fa ya @ounds ; from Port Said on 
Seat rire Ge: at the —) of the Red 
Sea the length is about 100 m., a of w 


portion 
lies thro mg 
the Bitter Lakes ; 


1886 it has a minimum depth of 28 ft., and varies 
from 150 to 300 ft., in width; traffic is facilitated 
by electric light during the night, and the passage 
oceupies little more than 24 hours; has been 
neutralised and exempted from blockade, vessels 
of al@ nations in peace or war being free to pass 
through; now the highway to India and the Kast, 
shortening the yoyage to India by 7600 m.; three- 
fourths of the ships passing through are English : 
an annual tol’lgis drawn of close on three million 
pounds, the net profit of which falls to be divided 
amongst the shareholders,eof whom since 1875 the 
British Government has been one of the largest. 
The Canal was attacked by the Turks in January, 
1915, during the Great War. 


SUFFOLK, easternmost county of England, fronts the 


North Sea between,Norfolk (N.) and Essex (S.); 
is a pleasant, undulsting county with pretty woods 
and eastward-flowing strea (Waveney, Alde, 
Orwell, Stour, &c.); long tracts of heathland skirt 
the coast; agriculture is still the staple industry, 
wheat the principal crop; is famed for its antiqui- 
ties, architecture, historic associations, and long list 
of worthies. Ipswich is the county town. 


SUFFRAGETTES, feminists who agitated early this 


century for the extension of th@franchise in England 
to women. Led by the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, and the Pankhursts (g.v.), they tried militant 
methods when peaceful ones failed; Asquith was 
publicly assaulted, an attempt was made to stop the 
Derby, women chained themselves up in public 
places, and pillar-boxes were destroyed. Several 
leaders were imprisoned and went on hunger strike. 
The Great War put an end to the campaign. 


SUFFREN, BAILLI DE, a celebrated French admiral, 


eSUFISM, the doctrine of the Sufis, a 


who entered the navy, a boy of 14, during the wars 
with England, and rose to be one of his country’s 
greatest naval heroes, especially distinguishing 
himself as commander of a squadron in the West 
Indies, proving himself a master of naval tactics 
in more or less successful engagements with the 
English; is regarded by Professor Laughton as 
“the most illustweous officer that has ever held 
command in the French navy ”’; sprang from good 
Provence stock (1729-1788). 

sect of Moham- 
medan ystics; imported into Mohammedanism 
the idea“that the soul is the subject of ecstasies of 
Divine inspiration in virtue of its direct emanation 
from the Deity, and this in the teeth of the funda- 
mental article of the Moammedan creed, which 
exalts God @s a being passing all comprehension 
and ruling it by a law which is equally mysterious, 
which we have only to obey; @iis doctrine is 
associated with the idea that the body is the soul’s 
prison, and death the return of it to its original 
home, a doctrine of the dervish fraternity, of which 
the Mahdi is high-priest. 


SUGER, ABBE, abbot of St. Denis, minister of Louis 


VI. and Louis VII.; reformed the discipl ne. in his 

abbey, emancipated the serfs connected” with it, 

maintained the authority of the king against the 

great vassals; he was regent @f the kingdom during 

the second Crusade, and earned the title of Father 

* = Country ; he wrotg a Life of Louis VI. (1082- 
52) 


SUIDAS, name of a grammarian and lexicographer 


of the 10th or 11th century; his Greek “‘ Lexicon ”’ 
is a kind of encyclopedic work, and is valuable 
chiefly for the extracts it contains from ancient 
writers. 


SUIR, a river of Ireland which rises in Tipperary and 


joins the Barrow after a course of 100 m. 


SUKKUR, a town on the Indus (here spanned by a 


fine bridge), 28 m. SE. of Shikarpur; has rail 
communication with Kurrachee end Afghaniftan, 
and considerable trade in various~ textiles, opium, 
saltpetre, and sugar; 1 m. distant is Old Sukkur ; 


the island of 


Bukkur, in the ri h } and 
affording support to the nddae’ is oocopiad and 


fortified Pre 

SULEIMAN PASHA, a distinguished Turkish general, 
born in Roumelia; eatered the army in 1854, 
fought in various wars, becatne director of the 
Military Academy at Constantinople; distinguished 
himself in the Serbian War of 1876, and was elected 
governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina; during the 

an- kish War made a gallant attempt to 
clear the enemy from the Shipka Pass, but as com- 
mander of the Danube army was defeated near 

Philippopolis (1878), and subsequently court- 
martialled and sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment, 
but was pardoned by the sultan (1838-189. 

, or SULEIMAN MOUNTAINS, a bare and 
rugged range, stretching N. and S. for upwards of 
350 m. from the Khyber Pass almost to the Arabian 
Sea, and forming the boundary betgveen Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, India. 

SULIOTES, a Greco-Allsanian race who in the 17th 
century, to escape their Turkish oppressors, fled 
from their old settlement in Epirus to the mountains 
of Suli, in South Albania, where they prospered 
in the following century in independence; driven 
out by the Turks in 1803,,they emigrated to the 
Ionian Islands; came to ‘the aid of Ali Pasha 
against the sulfin in 1820, but, defeated and 
scattered, found refuge in Cephalonia, and later 
gave valuable assistance to the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence. The treaty of 1829 
left their district_of Suli in the hands of the Turks, 
and since then they have dwelt among the Greeks, 
many of them holding high government rank. 

SULLA, LUCIUS S, a Roman of patrician 
birth; leader of the aristocratic party in Rome, 
and the rival of Marius (q¢.v.), under whom he got 
his first lessons in war; rose to distinction in arms 
afterwards, but during his absence the popular 
party gained the ascendancy, and Marius, who 
had been banished, was recalled; the blood of his 
friends had been shed in torrents, and himself 
proscribed; on the death of Marius he returned 
with his army, glutted his vengeance by the sacrifice 
of thousands of the opposite faction, celebrated his 
victory by a triumph of unprecedented splendour, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Dictator, 
81 B.o.; he ruled with absolute power two years 
after, and then, resigning his dictatorship, retired 
into private life (138-78 B.o.). 

SULLAN PROSCRIPTIONS, sentences of proscription 
issued by Sulla against Rom citizens in 81 B.co. 
under his dictatorship. 

ULLIVAN, SIR ARTHUR SEYMOUR, English com- 
poser, born in London; won the Mendelssohne 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
by means of it completed his musical eflucation at 
Leipzig; in 1862 composed incidental music for 
“The Tempest,’’ well received at the Crystal 
Palace; then becamg prolific writer of all kinds 
of music, ranging from hymns arfl oratorios to 
popular songs and comic operas; his oratorios 
include ** Th@ Prodigal Son ”’ (1868), ‘‘ The Light of 
the World,” and ‘‘ The Golden Legend ’’; but it is 
as a writer of light and tuneful operas (librettos 
by Sir W. 8S. Gilbert, ¢.v.) that he is best known; 
these began with ‘‘Cox and Box” (1866), and 
include “ Trial by Jury,’’ ‘‘ The Sorcerer ’’ (1877), 
*‘ Pinafore,” “‘ Patience ’’ (1881), “‘ Mikado ”’ (1885), 
“ Yeorften of the Guard ” (1888), and “‘ The Gondo- 
liers ’”’ (1889), in all of which he displays great gifts 
as a melodist, an@ wonderful resource in clever 
piquant orchestration; received the Legion of 
Honour in 1878, and was knighted in 18838 (1842- 
1900). 

SULLIVAN, BARRY, Irish actor. Born in Birmine- 
ham, he went on the stage at the age of 19, and made 
his London début in 1852 as Hamlet; he toured 
America and Australia and then settled in London, 
for some time playing leading tragic réles at Drury 
Lane (1821-1891). 

SULLIVAN’S ISLAND, a long and narrow island, a 
favourite sea-bathing resort, on the N. of the 
entrance to Charleston Harbour, South Carolina, 


Us. 
SULLY, MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUNE, DUKE OF, 
celebrated minister of Henry IV. of France, born 


his side as most trusted adviser, 
finances of the country with economy, en- 
couraging the peasantry in the cultivation of the 
soil; used to say, “ Tillage and cattle-tending are 
the two paps whence France sucks nourishment ; 
these are the true mines and treasures of Peru”; 
on the death of the king he retired from court, 
occupied his leisure in writing his celebrated 
‘* Memoirs,”” which, while they show the author to 
be a great statesman, give no very pleasant idea of 
his character (1559-1641). 

SULLY-PRUDHOMME, RENE FRANCOIS ARMAND, 
French poet, born in Paris; published a volume of 
poems in 1865 entitled ‘‘ Stances et Poémes,”” which 
commanded instant regard, and were succeeded by 
others which deepened the impression, entitling him 
to the highest rank as a poet; they give evidence 
of a serious mind occupied with serious problems ; 
was elected to the Academy in 1881 (1839-1907). 

SULPHONAL, a synthetic narcotic drug, similar in 
its action to morphia but of a different chemical 
composition. : 

SULPICIUS SEVERUS, an ecclesiastical historian, 
born in Aquitaine; wrote a “ Histosia Sacra,” and 
a Life of St. Martin (363-406). 

SULTAN, the title of a Mohammedan sovereign, 
Sultana being the feminine form. 

SULU ISLANDS, an archipelago of 162 islands in 
Asiatic waters, lying to the NE. of Borneo, and 
extending to the Philippines; belong to. the 
Spaniards who, in 1876, subdued the piratical Malay 
inhabitants; the trade in pearls and edible nests 
is mainly carried on by Chinese. 

TRA, after Borneo the largest of the East Indian 
islands, stretches SE. across the Equator between 
the Malay Peninsula (from whose SW. coast it is 
separated by the Strait of Malacca) to Java (Strait 
of Sunda separating them); has an extreme length 
of 1115 m., and an area more than three times that 
of England; is mountainous, volcanic, covered in 
central parts by virgin forest, abounds in rivers 
and lakes, and possesses an exceptionally rich 
flora and peculiar fauna; rainfall is abundant; 
some gold and coal are worked, but the chief pro- 
ducts are rice, sugar, coffee, tobacco, petroleum, 
pepper, &c.; the island is mainly under Dutch 
control, but much of the unexplored centre is still 
in the hands of savage tribes who have waged con- 
tinual warfare with their European invaders. 
Padang is the official Dutch capital. 

SUMBAWA, one of the Sunda Islands, lying between 
Lombok (W.) and Flores (E.); mountainous and 
dangerously volcanic; yields rice, tobacco, cotton, 
&ec.; is divided among four native rulers under 

Dutch authority. 

SUMMER TIME, the practice adopted in Great Britain, 
France, and Belgium, of putting the clock on an 
hour in Spring and back ‘an hour in Autumn, thus 
adding one hour of daylight to the evening durigg 
the summer months at the expense a> early 
morning when it is less appreciated. e reform, 
known as Daylight Saving, was advocated in 1907 
by William Willett, but did not become law till 
1916, when the necessity for saving gas and electricity 
was realised. 

SUMNER, CHARLES, American statesman and 
abolitionist, born in Boston; graduated at Harvard 
(1880), and was called to the bar in 1834, but found 
a more congenial sphere in writing and lecturing; 
during 1837-1840 pursued hig favourite study of 
jurisprudence in Fragce, Germany, and England ; 
was brought into public notice by his July 4 
oration (1845) on “‘ The True Grandeur of Nations,” 
an eloquente@condemnation of war; became an 
uncompromising opponeht of the slave-trade; 


was one of the founders of the Free Soil Party, ~ 


and in 1851 was elected to the National Senate, a 
position he held until the close of his life, and 
where he did much by his eloquent speeches to 
prepare the way for emancipation? and afterwards 


e SUMNER 
40 min for the blacks the rights of citizenship (1811- 
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IR, JOHN BIRD, archbishop of Canterbury; 
rose by a succession of preferments to the Primacy, 
an office which he discharged with discretion and 
eae eb pene tee 

le ™ 4 

ae 5 m8 * wrenion. the line uae. = 
jumner’s etho n obtaining geograp. 
position ; o> sane from Thomas H. Sumner, an 


American E 

SUMPTUARY LAWS, passed in various lands and 

ages to restrict excess in dress, food, and luxuries 

erally ; are to be found in the codes of Solon, 
ulius Cesar, and other ancient rulers; Charles 

VI. of France restricted dinners to one soup and 

two other dishes; appear at various times in 

English statutes down to the 16th century against 

the use of “ costly meats,” furs, silks, &c., by those 

unable to afford them; were issued by the Scottish 

Parliament against the extravagance of ladies in 

the matter of dress to relieve “ the puir gentlemen 

their husbands and fathers”; were repealed in 

England in the reign of James I.; at no time were 

they carefully observed. 

SUMTER, FORT, a fort on a shoal in Charleston 

harbour, 34 m. from the town; occupied by Major 

Anderson with 80 men and 62 guns in the interest 

of the secession of South Carolina from the Union, 

and the attack on which by General Beauregard 
on April 1% 1861, was the commencement of the 

Civil War; it held out against attack and bombard- 

ment till the month of July following. 

SUN, the centre of the solar system, round 

which the earth and all the planets revolve: it is a 

globe of incandescent vapour about 500 times as 

large as all the planets put together ; it is ninety-two 
and a half million miles from the earth ; the bright 
surface of the sun is called the photosphere, and its 
temperature is estimated at 6000° C.:; this surface 
is marked by dark spots called swnspots (q.v.), and 
by watching these as they move over the sun’s disc 
it was found that it revolves on its axis once in 

25 days; the spectroscope shows that the sun is 

composed of hydrogen and a number of vaporised 

metals. See also REVERSING LAYER nd 
UNHOFER LINES. 

SUN, CHUAN-FANG, Chinese general. By birth a 
Shantung man, he came to the fore in 1923 as 
Inspector-General of Fukien and Chekiang; for 
the Peking government he fought for a while in the 
civil wars, but eventually set himself up as an 
independent general, and became ruler of all five 
provinces around Shanghai; defeated by other 
generals in 1927 he retired to Japan taking a fortune 
with him (1888- }. 

SUN YAT SEN, Chinese politician. Born near Canton, 
he became a doctor, and taking to politics was a 
leader of the 1905 rising in his native city; after- 
wards he was an exile in Japan, England, and 
America, but after the success of the 1911 revolution 
he became China’s first President, resigning the 
following year; he again retired from the country 
and was behind revolutions in 1912 and 1915; on 
the formation of the Cantonese government in 1917 
he held the Presidency till 1918, was out of office 

®for three years, but in 1921 again was President, 
and beg@n actively to oppose the Peking government 
(1866-1925). 

SUNDA ISLANDS, a name sometimes applied to the 

long chain of islands stretching SE. from the Malay 

Peninsula to North Australia, including Sumatra 

and Timo@, but more correct¥y designates the 

islands Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, and 

Sandalwood Island, which lie between Java and 

Timor, are under Dutch suzerainty, and produce 

the wsual East Indian products. See various islands 

named. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS were sta#ted in England in 1760 

by the Revs. D. Blair and J. Alleine, and were soon 

copied by churches in all parts of the country; the 
system of religious edgcation was*overhauled and 

improved later by Robert Raikes in 1780. 

SUNDERBUNDS, or SUNDARBANS, a great tract of 

jungle, swamp, and alluvial plain, forming the 

lower portion of the Ganges delta; extends from 

the Hooghly gn the W. to the Meghna on the E., 
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SUND 


SUNDERLAND 


SUPER-GRAMMATICAM 


a distance of 165 m.; rice is cultivated on the upper 
part rse population ; the lower part forms 
a dense belt of wild jungle reaching to the sea, 
by numerous tigers, leopards, 
rhinoceroses, pythons, 
ERLAND 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne; embraces some very old 
parishes, but as a commercial town entirely de- 
veloped within the last century, and is of quite 
modern appearance, with the usual public buildings ; 
owes its prosperity mainly to neighbouring coal- 
fields, the product of which it exports in great 
quantities ; has four large docks covering 50 acres ; 
alsogfamous ship-building yards, large ironworks, 
glass and bottle works, and roperies. 
ERLAND, CHARLES SPENCER, 38RD EARL OF, 
son of succeeding, and son-in-law of the Duke of 
Marlborough ;. was a Secretary of State in Queen 
Anne’s reign during 1706-1710, and in the following 
reign, as leader of the Weigs, exercised unbounded 
influence over George I.; narrowly escaped, chiefly 
through Walpole’s help, being found guilty of 
accepting heavy bribes from the South Sea Company ; 
lost office, and was displaying his father’s pro- 
pensity to underhand scheming by intriguing with 
the Tories and the®Pretender’s party when death 
cut short his career (1675-172@. 
» ROBERT SPENCER, 2ND EARL 
OF, an English statesman prominent in the reign 
of Charles II., James II., and William III.; was 
for some years engaged in embassies abroad before 
being appointed Secretary of State in 1679; adroit 
and insinuating, and with great capacity for business, 
he soon became a leadinge minister; attached 
himself to the Duchess of Portsmouth, and in the 
corrupt politics of the two Stuart kings played 
his own hand with consummate if unscrupulous 
skill, standing high in King James’s favour as 
Prime Minister, although he had formerly intrigued 
in favour of Monmouth; supported the Exclusion 
Bill, and even then was in secret communication 
with the Prince of Orange; after the Revolution 
rose to high office under William; was instrumental 
in bringing the Whigs into power, and during 1695-— 
1697 was acknowledged head of his Government 
(1640-1702). 


SUNGARI, Chinese river, a tributary of the Amur; 


SUNNITES, the otehodox Mohammedans, 


rising in the White Crested Mountains on the Korea 
border, it has a length of 800 m.; it is joined by the 
Nonni, and for half the year is navigable to Kirin. 

a name 
given to them because they accept the Swnna, %.e. 
traditional teaching of the Prophet, as of the same 
authority as the Koran, in the matter of both faith 
and morals, agreeably to a fundamental article of 


@ MohamMedanism, that not only the rule of life, but 


the interpretation of it, is of divine dictation. 


SUNSPOTS, dark, irregular markings upon the sun’s 


disc, showing a distinct perigdicity of about 11 years; 
it has beenefound that magnetic storms are more 
frequent at periods of sunspot maximum and that 
there is a relation between sunspot@and the Aurora 
Borealis; attempts have been made to connect the 
sunspot cycle with the variations in the weather. 


SUN-WORSHIP, the worship of the sun is conceived 


SUONADA, 


of as an impersonation of the deity, and originated 
among races so far advanced in civilisation as to 
recognise what they owed to its benignant influence, 
in particular as tillers of the soil; it is @ssociated 
with advance, as the worship of Bacchus was, which 
could not originate prior to cwdtivation of the vine. 
the Inland Sea of Japan, separating 
Kyushu and Shikoku fro the Main Island, Honshiu, 
a fine sheet of water (250 m. by 50), picturesquely 
studded with islands which, however, render naviga- 
tion difficult. 


SUPEREROGATION, WORKS OF, name given in the 


SUPER-GRAMMATICAM 


Roman Catholic theology to works or good deeds 
performed by saints over and above what is required 
for their own salvation, and the merit of which is 
held to be transferable to others in need of indulgence. 
(above grammar), name 
given to Sigismund, emperor of Germany, frow his 
rejoinder to a cardinal who onegday on a high 
occasion mildly corrected a grammatical mistake 


SUPERIOR 


he had made in a grand oration : ; Tam king of the 
Romans, and above grammar,’ 

SUPERIOR, LAKE, largest aR ap lake on the 
globe, lies between the United States und 
the boundary line p through the centre; : 
area, 31,200 sq. m., ost the size of Ireland; 
maximum depth, 1008 ft.; St. Mary’s River, the 
only outlet, a short rapid stream, carries the over- 
flow to Lake Huron; receives upwards of 200 
rivers, but none of first-class importance, largest 
being the St. Louis ; is dotted with numerous islands ; 
water is singularly clear and pure, and abounds 
with fish; navigation is hindered in winter by 
shore-ice, but the lake never freezes over. 

SUPERPHOSPHATES, artificial manures obtajned by 
the action of sulphuric acid on phosphate of lime; 
it was first prepared by Lawes in 1842. 

UPRALAPSARIANISM, the doctritie of the extreme 
Calvinists, that the decree of 
eternal salvation of aauia ome the e 
of others is uncondi uiopal. 

UPREMACY, ROYAL, the supremacy of the sovereign 
in matters ecclesiastical and matters of civil right 
to the exclusion of matters spiritual] and the juris- 
diction in the former claimed by the Pope. 

SUPREME COUNCIL, an organisation set up by the 
Allied powers in the Great War after the defeat at 
Caporetto in Nevember, 1917; it consisted of 
military and political representatives of the Allies, 
and met at Versailles with the aim of co-ordinating 
and unifying plans of campaign. After 1919 it 
existed for a time to enforce the Peace treaties. 

SURABAYA, a seaport on the NE. coast of Java, is 
the headquarters of the Dutch military, and exports 
tropical products. © 

SURAT, a city of India, Bombay Presidency, on the 
Tapti, 14 m. from its entrance into the Gulf of 
Bombay; stretches along the S. bank of the river, 
presenting no architectural features of interest 
save some~ Mohammedan, Parsee, and Hindu 
temples, and an old castle or fortress; chief exports 
are cotton and grain; the English erected here 
their first factory on the Indian continent in 1612, 
and, with Portuguese and Dutch traders added, it 
became one of the principal commercial centres of 
India; in the 18th century the removal of the 
English East India Company to Bombay drew off 
a considerable portion of the trade of Surat, which 
it has never recovered. 

SURCOUF, ROBERT, a French privateer, born in 
St. Malo, who figured in several notable exploits, 
eapturing the British vesselsg/'riton and Kent in 
1785 and 1800 (1773-1827). 

SURGEONS, ROYAL COLLEGE OF, formed in 1800 
and chartered in 1843, has its headquarters in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London ; 
and contains the famous Hunterian Mu@#2um. Th 
College is the successor of a surgical guild datin 
back to the 14th century, 

SURINAM. See GUIANA, DUTCH. 

SURPLICE, a linen rot® with wide syeeves worn by 
officiating clergymen and choristers, originating in 
the rochet orgalb of early times. 

URREY, an inland county, and one of the fairest 
of England, in the Sh. between Kent (E.) and 
Hampshire (W.), with Sussex on the S., separated 
from Middlesex on the N. by the Thames; the 
North Downs traverse the county I. and W., slope 
gently to the Thames, and precipitously in the S. 
to theelevel Weald; generally presents a beautiful 
prospect of hill and heather-land adorned with 
splendid woods ; ee Wey and the Mole are the 
principal streams; hops are extensively grown 
round Farnham; largest town is Croydon; the 
county town is Kingstonéon-Thames, but the assizes 
are held at Guildford. 

SURREY, HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF, poet, son of 
the Duke of Norfolk; early attached to the court 
of Henry VIII., he attended his royal master at 
the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,”’ and took part in 
the coronation ceremony of Anne Boleyn (1533) ; 
was created a Knight of the Garter in 1542, and 
two years later led the English army in France with 
varying success; imprisoned along with his father 
og & charge of ‘high treason, for which there was 
no adequate@evidence, he was condemned and 
executed ; as one of the early leaders of the poetic 


as regards the 
ral] reprobation 


it was built in 1813" 


SUTTEE _ i) 


renaissance, and tatrodpore of 
eyicinakcy of blank verse, he deserved] co et 
in the history of Tiel iterature (1516-1947) 

SURYA. in the Hindu mythology the sun 
of as a female deity. 

SUSA (the Shushan of Daniel, Esther, &c.), an 
ancient city of Persia, now in ruins, that spread 

- over an area of 3 sq. m., on the Kerkha, 250 m. SE. 
of Bagdad; was for jong the favourite residence 
of the Persian kings, the ruins of whose famous 
palace, described in Esther, are still extant. 

SUSAN, ST., the patron saint and guardian of innocence 
and saviour from infamy and reproach. See 
SUSANNA. 

SUSANNA, THE HISTORY OF, a story in the Apocry- 
pha, evidently conceived to glorify Daniel as a 
judge, and apparently originally written by a Jew 
in Greek. e had been accused of adultery by 
two of the cider and condemned to death, but 
was acquitted on Daniel’s examination of her 
accusers to their confusion and condemnation to 
death in her stead. The story has been allegorised 
by the Church, and Susanna made to represent the 
Church, and the two elders her persecutors. 

SUSQUEHANNA, a river of America, formed by the 
junction at Northumberland, Pennsylvania, of the 
North Branch (350 m.) flowing out of Schuyler Lake, 
central New York, and the West Branch (250 m.) 
rising in the Alleghany Mountains; fiows in a 
shallow, rapid, partly navigable course S. and SE. 
through beautiful scenery to Port — eposit, at the, 
N. end of Chesapeake Bay; length, 

SUSSEX, a S. maritime county of Fcland. ‘fade the 
English Channel between Hampshire (W.) and 
Kent (E.), with Surrey on its northern border; is 
traversed E. arid W. by the South Downs, which 
afford splendid pasturage for half a million sheep, 
and terminate in Beachy Head; in the N. lies the 
wide, fertile, and richly- wooded plain of the Weald ; 
chief rivers are the Arun, Adur, Ouse, and Rother, 
of no great size; is a fine agricultural county, more 
than two-thirds of its area being under cultivation ; 
was the scene of Cesar’s landing (55 B.c.), of A#lla’s, 
the leader of the South Saxons (whence the name 
Sussex), and of William’ the Conqueror’s (1066) ; 
throughout the county are interesting antiquities ; 
largest town, Brighton; county town, Lewes. 

SUTHERLAND, a maritime county of N. Scotland; 
presents a N. ‘and a W. shore to the Atlantic, between 
Ross and Cromarty (S.) and Caithness (E.), and 
faces the North Sea on the SE., whence the land 
slopes upwards to the great mountain region 
and wild, precipitous loch-indented coasts of the W. 
and N.; scarcely 3 percent. of the area is cultivated, 
but large numbers of sheep and cattle are raised ; 
the Oykell is the longest (35 m.) of many streams, 
and Loch Shin the largest of 300 lochs; there are 
extensive deer forests and grouse moors, while 
valuable salmon and herring fisheries exist round the 
coasts; is the most sparsely populated county in 
Scotland. Dornoch is the county town. 

SUTLEJ, the easternmost of the five rivers of the 
Punjab; its head-waters flow from two Tibetan 
Jakes at an elevation of 15,200 ft.. whence it 
turns NW. and W. to break through a wild gorge 
of the Himalayas, thence bends to the SW., forms 
the eastern boundary of the Punjab, and jofis 
the Indus at Mithankot after a course 0@ 900 m. 

SUTRAS, name given to a collection of aphorisms, 
summaries of the teachings of the Brahmans, and 
of rules regulative of ritual or religious observances, 
and also given to these aphorisms = rules them- 
selves. 

SUTRO, ALFRED, British playwright, chiefly famous 


for * The Walls of Jericho,”’ ‘“‘John Glayde’s 
Honour,” and his translations of me 
(1863- 


SUTTEE, a Hindu widow who Smmolates herself on 
the funeral pile of h& husband, a erm applied to 
the practice itself. The practice was of very ancient 
date, but the custom was proclaimed illegal in 1829 
under Lord® William Rpntinck’s administration, 


| 
| 


and it is now very seldom that a widow seeks to ~ 


violate the law. In 1823, in Bengal alone, 575 
widows gave themselves to be so burned, of whom 
109 were above sixty, 226 above forty, 209 above 
twenty, and 32 under twenty. e 


Set ES the baw of Galivol on W. cdo of the 
Dardanelles, where British troops under the command 
of Sir F. W. Stopford landed wR TIT ugust, 1915. 


SUW. W, or SUVOROFF, ER VASI- 
Russian field-marshal, born in Moscow ; 
the army as a private soldier, distin- 

in the Seven Years’ War, and 

after 20 years’ service rose to command; in com- 
mand of a division he in 1773 routed an army 
of the Turks beyond the Danube, and in 1783 he 
reduced a tribe of Tartars under the Russian yoke ; 
his exploit perhaps was his storming of 
Ismail, which had resisted all attempts to reduce 


it for seven months, and which he, but with revolt- 
ing barbarities, took in three days, mainly by 
an indiscriminate massacre of 40,000 of the in- 
habitants; he after this conducted a cruel cam- 
paign in Poland, which ended in its partition, and 
a campaign in Italy to the disaster of the French 
and his elevation to the peerage as a prince, with 
the title of Italinski; he was all along the agent 
a A. ruthless purposes of Potemkin (g.v.) (1729- 

SVEABORG, a strong fortress in Finland, protecting 
Helsingfors, in the Baltic, 3 m. distant from that 
town, and cajled the ‘‘ Gibraltar of the North.” 

RUP, 8TTO, Norwegian Arctic explorer, born 
in Heligoland; accompanied Nansen in the Fram 
expedition to North Pole, 1895; led second expedi- 
tion, 1898-1901, and made important discoveries 
(1855- }. 

SVIR, a Russian river that flows into Lake Ladoga. 

SWABIA, an ancient duchy in the SW. of Germany, 
and most fertile part, so called from the Suevi, who 
in the 1st century displaced the aboriginal Celts; 
along with Bavaria, it formed the nucleus of 
the Fatherland; was separated by the Rhine 
from France and Switzerland, having for capital 
Augsburg, and is divided now into Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, Baden, and Lichtenstein. 

SWAHILI (i.e. coast people), a people of mixed Bantu 
and Arab stock occupying Zanzibar and the adjoining 
territory from nearly Mombasa to Mozambique ; 
they are an enterprising race, and are dispersed as 
traders, hunters, carriers, &c., far and wide over 
Central Africa; their language is spoken freely 
throughout East Central Africa. 

SWALE, a river in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
uniting, after a course of 60 miles, with the Ure to 
form the Ouse. 

SWAMMERDAM, JAN, a Dutch entomologist, born 
in Amsterdam, where he settled as a doctor, but 
turning with enthusiasm to the study of insect life, 
made important contributions to, and practically 
laid the foundations of, entomological science 
(1637-1680). 

SWAN OF AVON, name given by Ben Jonson to 
Shakespeare. : e, ; 
SWAN OF MANTUA, name given to Virgil, as born in 
Mantua. 

SWANSEA, a flourishing and progressive seaport of 

eGlamorganshire, at the entrance of the Tawe into 

SwanseagBay ; has asplendid harbour, some 60 acres 
of docks, a castle, old grammar-school, &c.; is 
the chief seat of the copper-smelting and of the tin- 
plate manufacture of England, and exports the 
products of these works, as well as coal, zinc, and 
other minegals, in large quantities. 

SWARAJISTS, a political party in India advocating 
national independence. The word “ swaraj ”’ means 
“ government of self,” and was originally used as an 
ethical term for self-control. Politically the term 
started in a presidgntial address of Dadabha Naoroji 
to the IndiangNational Congress in 1906, but Gandhi 
was largely responsible for its adoption by the Indian 
native party in 1919, and the formation in 1923 of 
the Swarajist Party er the lea@ership of C. R. 
Das and Pandit Moti Lal Nehru. Complete in- 
dependence became the party slogan, and non- 
co-operation with the British one of the methods of 
securing it. : 

SWATOW, a seaport of China, at the mouth of the 


n importance on account of its being on the Brighton 
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in 1867 has had a growing export trade. 
AZILAND, a small South African native State to 
the E. of the Tramsvaal, ‘Of which in 1893 it became 
a dependency, retaining, however, its own laws and 
native chief; is mountainous, fertile, and rich in 
minerals; the Swazis are of Zulu stock, jealous of 
the Boers, and friendly to Britain. y 
SWEATING SICKNESS, an epidemic of extraordinary 
malignity which swept over Europe, and especially 
England, in the 15th and 16th centuries, attacking 
with equal virulence all classes and all ages, and 
carrygng off enormous numbers of people; was 
characterised by a sharp sudden seizure, high fever, 
followed by a foetid perspiration ; first appeared in 
England in 1489, and for the last time in 1551. 
SWEATING SYSTEM, a term which began to be used 
about 1848 t@ describe an iniquitous system of 
sub-contracting in the tailgring trade. Orders from 
master-tailors were undertaken by sub-contractors, 
who themselves farmed the work out to needy 
workers, who made the articles in their own crowded 
and foetid homes, receiving ‘“‘ starvation wages.” 
The term is now used in reference to all trades in 
cases where the cond@tions imposed by masters tend 
to grind the rate of payment dewn to a bare living 
wage and to subject the workers to insanitary sur- 
roundings by overcrowding, &c., and to unduly 
long hours. Kingsley’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty,” and novel, ‘*‘ Alton Locke,”’ did much 
to draw public attention to the evil. In 1890 an 
elaborate report by a committee of the House of 
Lords was published, and led gn the following year 
to the passing of the Factory and Workshops Act 
and the Public Health Act, which have greatly 
mitigated the evil. 
SWEDEN, a kingdom of Northern Europe, occupying 
the eastern portion of the great Scandinavian 
Peninsula, bounded W. by Norway, E. by Finland, 
Gulf of Bothnia, and the Baltic, and on the N 
stretches across the Arctic Circle between Norway 
(NW.) and Russia (NE.), while its southern serrated 
shores are washed by the Skager-Rack, Cattegat, 
and Baltic. From the mountain-barrier of Norway 
the country slopes down in broad terrace-like plains 
to the sea, intersected by many useful rivers and 
diversified by numerous lakes, of which Lakes 
Wenner, Wetter, and Malar (properly an arm of 
the sea) are the largest, and lying under forest to 
the extent of nearl=one-half its area ; is divided into 
three great divisions: (1) Norrland in the N., a 
wide and wild tract of mountainous country, thickly 
forested, infested by the wolf, bear, and lynx, in 
summer the home of the wood-cutter, and sparsely 
inhabite@é by Lapps. (2) Svealand or Sweden 
proper occupies the centre, and is the region of the 
great lakes and of the principal mineral wealth (iron, 
copper, &c.) of the country. (3) Gothland, the 
southern porgion, embraces*he fertile plains sloping 
to the Cattegat, and is the chief agricultural district, 
besides possessing iron and coal. @imate is fairly 
dry, with a warm summer and long, cold winter. 
Agriculture (potatoes, grain, rye, beet), although 
scarcely 8 per cent. of the land is under cultivation, 
is the principal industry, and with dairy-farming, 
stock-raising, &c., gives employment to more than 
one-half of the people; mining and timber-felling 
are only less important; chief industrieseare iron- 
works, sugar-refineries, cotton-mills, &c.; principal 
exports timber (much the laygest), iron, steel, and 
butter, while textiles and dry-goods are the chiefly 
needed imports. Transit is greatly facilitated by 
the numerous canals an@ by the rivers and lakes. 
Railways and telegraphs are well developed in pro- 
portion to the population. As in Norway, the 
national religion is Lutheranism; education is free 
and compulsory. Government is vested in the 
king, who with the advice of a council controls the 
executive, and two legislative chambers which have 
equal powers, but the members of the one are 
elected for nine years by provincial councils, while 
those of the other are elected by the suffrages of 
the people, receive salaries, and sit only for three 
years. In the 14th century the gountry became 
an appanage of the Danish crown, and continued 
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portions of the empire but selling 
iter in a ene of, the 18th century, fell from 
her rank as a first-rate er. & 1814 Norway was 
annexed, the two countries, each enjoying complete 
autonomy, but the union was dissolved in 1905, and 
Norway became independent. 

SWEDENB a mystic of the mystics, 
founder of the “ New Church,” born in Stockholm, 
son of a bishop, a boy of extraordinary gifts and 
natural seriousness of mind; carefully educated 
under his father, attended the university of Upsala 
and took his degree in philosophy in 1709; jm eager 
quest of knowledge visited England, olland, 
France, and Germany; on his return, after four 
years, was at 28 appointed by Ché&rles XII. assessor 
of the Royal College of Mines; in 1721 went to 
examine the mines and smelting-Works of Europe; 
from 1716 spent 30 ygars in the composition and 
publication of scientific works, when of a sudden 
he threw himself into theology; in 1743 his period 
of illumination began, followed by the publication 
of mang theological treatises; the Swedish 
clergy interfered a little with the publication of his 
works, but he kept the friendSaip of people in power. 
He was never m@rried, his habits were simple, he 
lived on bread, milk, and vegetables, and occupied 
a house situated in a large garden; visited England 
several times, but attracted no attention; died in 
London of apoplexy in his eighty-fifth year. He 
is described, in London, as “‘ a man of quiet, clerical 
habit, not averse to tea~and coffee, and kind to 
children. He wore a sword when in full velvet 
dress, and whenever he walked out carried a gold- 
headed cane.’’ This is Emerson’s account in brief 
of his outer man, but for a glimpse or two of his 
ways of thinking and his views the reader is referred 
to Emerson’s “ Representative Men.’’ The man 
was a seer; what he saw only himself could tell, 
and only those could see, he would say, who had the 
power of transporting themselves into the same 
spiritual centre; to him the only real world was 
the spirit-world and the world of sense only in so 
far as it reflected to the soul the great invisible 
(1688-1772). 

SWEDENBORGIANS, the members of the ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem Church,” founded on the teaching of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg (q.v.) on a belief in direct 
communion with the world of spirits, and in God 

_ as properly incarnate in thegdlivine humanity of 


St. 
SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, name popularly given to 
Jenny Lind (q@.v.). 
SWERGA, or SVARGA, the summit of Mount Meru, * 


the Hindu Olympus, the heaven or abo@2 of Indra 
(q.v.) and of the gods in general. 
SWETCHINE, MADAME, a Russian lady, Anne 


Sophie Soymanof, born in Moscow, who married 
General Swetchine, nd, after tugming Catholic, 
became celebrated in Paris during 1817-1851 as the 
gracious hostess of a salon where much religious 
and ethical discussion went on; plain and unim- 
posing in appearance, she yet exercised a remarkable 
fascination over her “ coterie’’ by the elevation of 
her character and eager spiritual nature (1782-1857). 

SWEYN, King of Denmark and father of Canute the 
Great. By nature a fighter, he conquered parts of 
Norwap and Sweden, and his raids on the British 
coast were so successful that Ethelred the Unready 
paid him tribute. Je died in 1014 at Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire, after conquering large tracts of 
England. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN, bormin Dublin, a posthumous 
son, of well-connected parents; educated at Kil- 
kenny, where he had Congreve for companion, 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was a 
somewhat riotous and a by no means studious 
undergraduate, only receiving his B.A. by “ special 
grace” in 1686; two years later the Revolution 
drove him to England; became amanuensis to his 
mother’s distinguished relative Sir William Temple, 
whose service, however, was uncongenial to his 
prgud independent nature, and after taking a 
Master’s degre: at Oxford he returned to Dublin, 
took orders, and was presented to the canonry of 
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death in 1699, but shortly 


secretary to Lord Berkeley, one of the Etoeaty 
to Ireland, and was soon wie in the vicarage 

Laracor, West Meath; in 1704 appeared anon 

mously his famous satires, the ** Battle of the Books” ” 
and the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,”’ masterpieces of English 

prose ; 
** On the Inconvenience of Abo 

&c.; but politics more and more engaged 


attention; being neglected by the Whigs and hating — 


their war policy, he turned Tory, attacked with 
deadly effect, during his editorship of the Examiner 
(1710-1711), the war party and its leader Marl- 
borough, crushed Steele’s defence in his ‘“* Public 
Spirit of the Whigs,’’ and after the publication of 
“The Conduct of the Allies” stood easily the 
foremost political writer of his time; disappointed 
of an English bishopric, in 1713 reluctantly accepted 
the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, a position he 
held until the close of his life; became loved in the 
country he despised by eloquently voicing the 
wrongs of Ireland in a series of tracts, “‘ Drapier’s 
Letters,”’ &c., fruitful of good results; crowned 
his great reputation by the publication (1726) of his 
masterpiece ‘*‘ Gulliver’s Travels,”’ the most daring, 
savage, and amusing satire contained’in the world’s 
literature ; ‘‘ Stella’s ’’ death and the slow progress 
of a brain disease, ending in insanity, cast an ever- 
deepening gloom over his later years (1667-1745). 

SWILLY, LOUGH, a narrow inlet of the Atlantic, on 
the coast of Donegal, North Ireland, running in 
between Dunaff Head (E.) and Fanad Point (W.), 
a distance of 25 m.; is from 3 to 4 m. broad; the 
entrance is fortified. 

WINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, poet and prose 
writer, born in London, son of Admiral Swinburne ; 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, went to Florence 
and spent some time there; his first productions 
were plays, two of them tragedies, and “‘ Poems and 
Ballads,”’ his later “‘ A Song of Italy,’’ essay on 
“William Blake,’’ and ‘‘Songs before Sunrise,” 
instinct with pantheistic and republican ideas, 
besides ‘“‘ Studies in Song,”’ ‘‘ Studies in Prose and 
Poetry,’ &c.; he ranks as the successor of Landor, 
of whom he was a great admirer, stood high both 
as a poet and a critic, and was a man of broad and 
generous sympathies (1837-1909). 

SWINDON, a town in Wiltshire, 77 m. W. of London; 
contains the Great Western Railway Company’s 
engineering works, which cover 200 acres and 
employ. 10,000 men. 

WINEM E, a fortified seaport on the island of 
Usedom, in the Baltic, near the mouth of the Swine, 
one of the outlets of the Oder. 

SWISS CONFEDERATION, a league of the several 
Swiss cantons to resist an attempt on the part of 
the Emperor Albrecht to incorporate certain of the 
free towns into his family possessions. 

SWISS GUARDS. See GARDES SUISSES. 

SWITHIN, ST., bishop of Winchester from 852 to 
862; was buried by his own request in Winchester 
Churchyard, ‘‘ where passers-by might tesad above 
his head, and the dews of heaven fall on his grave.” 
On his canonisation, a century after, the chapter 
resolved to remove his body to a shrine in the 
cathedral, but their purpose was hindered on 
account of a raimt which lasted 40 days f-om July 15; 
hence the popular notion that if it rained that day 
it would be followed by rain for 40 days after. 

SWITZERLAND, a _ republic of Central Europe, 
bounded by Germany (N.), France (W.), Italy (S.), 
and Austria and Germany (E@®; in size is slightly 
more than one-half &f Scotland, tof semicircular 
shape, having the Jura Alps on its French border, 
and divided from Italy by the great central ranges 
of the Alpin® system, whence radiate the Swiss 
Alps—Pennine, Lepontine, Bernese, &c.—cover- 
ing the BK. and S., and occupying with intervening 
valleys two-thirds of the country; the remaining 
third is occupied by an elevated fertile plain, 
extending between Lakes of Constance and Geneva 
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(arges€ of numerous lakes), and studded with ,SYDENHAM, FLOYER, Greek scholar; translated 
rivers are the Upper some of the Dialogues of Plato into English, and 


ue hills; principal 

Aar, Ticino, and Inn; climate varies 
with elevation, from the high regions of per- 
ee ee te ween Sees Saeey Vaee the vine, 
almond, and olive; about one-third of the land 
is under forest, and one-quarter arable, the 
grain grown forming only one-half of what is re- 
pong flourishing dairy farms exist, prospered by 

fine meadows and mountain 


the country 
attained a high pitch of prosperity through the 
thrift and energy of its people, who have skilfully 
utilised the imexhaustible motive-power of in- 
numerable waterfalls and mountain streams to 
drive great factories of silks, cottons, watches, and 
jewellery. The beauty of its mountain, lake, and 
river scenery has long made Switzerland the sana- 
torium and recreation ground of Europe; more 
than 500 health resorts exist, and the country has 
been described as one vast hotel. The Alpine 
barriers are crossed by splendid roads and railways, 
the great tunnels through St. Gothard and the 
Simplon being triumphs of engineering skill and 
enterprise. In 1848, after the suppression of the 
Sonderbund (q.v.), the existing league of 22 semi- 
independent States (constituting since 1798 the 
Helvetic Republic) formed a closer federal union, 

@ and a constgution (amended in 1874) was drawn 
up conserving as far as possible the distinctive laws 

_ of the cantons and local institutions of their com- 
munes. The President is elected annually by the 
Federal Assembly (which consists of two chambers 
constituting the legislative power), and is assisted 
in the executive government by a Federal Council 
of seven members. By an institution known as the 
** Referendum ” all legislative acts passed in the 
Cantonal or Federal Assemblies may under certain 
conditions be referred to the mass of the electors, 
and this is frequently done. The national army is 
maintained by conscription; 71 per cent. of the 
people speak German, 22 per cent. French, and 5 per 
cent. Italian; 59 per cent. are Protestants, and 
41 per cent. Catholics. Education is splendidly 
organised, free, and compulsory; there are five 
universities, and many fine technical schools. 

SYBARIS, an ancient city of Magna Grecia, on the 
Gulf of Tarentum, flourished in the 17th century 
B.c., but in 510 B.c. was captured and totally 
obliterated by the rival colonists of Crotona; at 
the height of its prosperity the luxury and volup- 
tuousness of the inhabitants was such as to become 
a byword throughout the ancient world, and hence- 
forth a Sybaris city is a city of luxurious indulgence, 
and Sybarite a devotee of pleasure. 

SYBEL, CH VON, German historian, born in 
Diisseldorf; was a pupil of Ranke, and became 
professor of History at Munich and Bonn; he was 
a Liberal in politics ; his great works are a “‘ History 
of the Period of the French Revolution from 1789 
to 1795, and then to 1800,” in five volumes, and the 
“ History of the Founding of the German Empire 
under William I.,” in five volumes; he also 
met a “ History of the First Crusade” (1817- 

95). 

SYBIL, a ®novel with a political background, 
written by Benjamin Disraeli and published in 1845. 

SYCORAX, a hag in the ‘“ Tempest,” the dam of 
Caliban. 

SYDENHAM, a district of Kent and syburb of London, 
to the SE. @ which it lies 7 m., where in 1852-1854 
the Crystal Palace was erected and still stands, a 
far-famed sight of London, containing valuable 
collections illustrative of the arts and sciences, and 
surroumded by a park and gardens. 

SYDENHAM, 1ST BARON (Charles Edward Poulett 
Thomson), Brttish politici Born in London, 
he spent several years in business, before becoming 
M.P. for Dover in 1826; in 1834 he begame President 
of the Board of Trade® and in 1539 Governor- 
General of Canada, where he took an active part in 
centralising government and unifying the country ; 
raised to the peerage in 1840, he died the following 
year as the result of a riding accident (1799-1841). 


wrote a dissertation on Heraclitus, which failed of 
being appreciated, and involved in embarrassment 
he was thfown into prison because he could not pay 
a small bill for pzovisiom, and there died; his sad 
fate led to the Toundation of the Literary Fund 
(1710-1787). x 

SYDENHAM, THOMAS, the “ English Hippocrates, 

born in Dorsetshire, educated at Oxford, and a 

Fellow of All Souls’; practised medicine in London, 

where, though regarded with disfavour by the 

faculty, he stood in high regard, and had an extensive 
practice, from his study of the symptoms of disease, 
and the respect he paid to the constitution of the 
patieat; he used his own sense and judgment in 
each case, and his treatment was uniformly successful ; 

e regard of his contemporaries Locke 
and Boyle, and memory was revered by such ex- 
perts as Boerhagve, Stahl, Pinel, and Haller; he ranks 
as a great reformer in the healing art (1624-1689). 

SYDNEY, the capital of New*South Wales, the oldest 
and largest city in Australia, is situated on one of 
the most beautiful harbours (Port Jackson) in the 
world. The harbour bridge is one of the largest 
engineering schemes of its kind ever undertaken, 
and links up the nor%h and south shores. The city 
contains many very fine buildings, including the 
university. art gallery, muse , two cathedrals, 
libraries, and hospitals. Its manufactures are 
numerous and its commercial interests very large. 
It is a very important railway centre, and the 
extensive and modern plant for dealing with 
shipping and storing and loading grain in bulk is 
second to none in the southern hemisphere. A city 
underground electric railway i$ in course of con- 
struction at an estimated cost of £10,010,000. 

SYLLOGISM, an argument consisting of three pro- 
positions, of which two are called premises, major 
and minor, and the one that necessarily follows 
from them the conclusion. 

SYLPHS, elemental spirits of the air, as salamanders 
are of fire, of light figure with gliding movements 
and procreative power. 

SYLT, one of the N. Frisian Islands in Sleswig-Holstein, 
22 m. in length and under half a mile wide in most 
places; the chief village is Westerland, in the middle 
of the island, while there are good harbours at both 
ends; it is a popular holiday resort for Germans. 

SYLVESTER, JAMES JOSEPH, British mathematician. 
Born in London, he was educated at Liverpool and 
Cambridge, where he was second wrangler in 1837 ; 
he lectured most orhis life, being successively pro- 
fessor at University College, London, Virginia 
University, U.S.A., the Woolwich Royal Military 

e Academy, Baltimore University, and finally Oxford, 
where he was appointed Savilian professor of 

@ceometry~ (1814-1897). 

SYLVESTER, ST., the name of three Popes: S. I., 
Pope from 314 to 335; S. IL., Pope from 999 to 
1003, alleged, from his rec@idite knowledge as an 
alchemist, to “have been in league with the devil; 
and §S. III., anti-Pope from 1041 to 1046. 

SYLVESTER, ST., the first Pope of th®name, said to 
have converted Constantine and his mother by 
restoring a dead ox to life which a magician for a 
trial of skill killed, but could not restore to life; 
is usually represented by an ox lying beside him, 
and sometimes as baptising Constantine. 

SYMBIOSIS, name given to the relation between two 
different organisms which live together fo their 
mutual benefit. 

SYMBOLISM has been divide® into two kinds, 
symbolism of colour and symbolism of form. Of 
colours, black typifies grigf and death; blue, hope, 
love of divine works, divine contemplation, piety, 
sincerity ; pale blue, power, Christian prudence, 
love of good works, serene conscience; gold, glory 
and power; green, faith, immortality, resurrection, 
gladness; pale green, baptism; grey, tribulation ; 
purple, justice, royalty ; red, martyrdom for faith, 
charity, divine love; frose-colour, martyrdom; 
saffron, confession; scarlet, fervour and glory; 
silver, chastity and purity ; violet, penitence ; white, 
purity, temperance, innocence, chastity, and faith 
in God. Instances of form: Anchor.typifies hoffe : 
palm, victory; sword, death or martyrdom ; the 


he commanded 


SYNCOPATIO 


Christ ; ty. Ofst Ay 
lamb, Christ ; unicorn, purity Sicnee, ten ver, 


the amnathiyss typifies humility; diamon 


th; sardonyx, sincerity ; sapphire, hope, &c, 


a great surgeon, born in Edinburgh ; 


was demonstrator under Eisign ; was elected to 


the chair of Clinical Susgery 833; gave up the 
chair to succeed Liston in mdow in 1848, but 
returned a few months after; was re-elected to the 
chair he had vacated; he was much honoured by 
his pupils, and by none more than Dr. John Brown, 
who characterised him as ‘‘ the best, ablest, and 
most beneficent of men”; he wrote treatises and 
papers on surgery (1799-1870). 


SYMINGTON, WILLIAM, British inventor, devised 


an early form of steam engine for ships and for road 
locomotion (1763-1831). e 

NDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, English man of 
letters, born in Bristol; educated at Harrow and 
Oxford; author of ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” a 
work which shows an extensive «knowledge of the 
subject, and is written in a finished but rather 
flowery style, and a“number of other works of a 
kindred nature showing equal ability and literary 
skill; his translation of Benvenuto Cellini’s auto- 
biography is particularly noteworthy; was con- 
sumptive, and spent his later years at Davos, in 
the Engadine (1840-1893). ¢ 


SYMPHLAGADES, two fabulous floating rocks at the 


entrance of the EKuxine, which, when driven by the 
winds, crushed every vessel that attempted to pass 
between them; the ship Argo (q.v.) managed to 
pass between them, but with the loss of part of her 
stern, after which they became fixed. 

SYMPHONY, an elaborate -orchestral composition 
consisting usually of four contrasted and related 
movements ; began to take distinctive shape in the 
17th century, and was for Jong merely a form of 
overture to operas, &c., but as its possibilities 
were perceived was elevated into an independent 
concert-piece, and as such exercised the genius of 
Mozart and Haydn, reaching its perfection of form 
in the symphonies of Beethoven. 


SYNAGOGUE, a Jewish institution for worship and 


religious instruction which dates from the period of 
the Babylonian Captivity, especially to keep alive 
in the minds of the people a knowledge of the law. 
The decree ordaining it required the families of a 
district to meet twice every Sabbath for this purpose, 
and so religiously did the Jewish people observe it 
that it continues a characteristic ordinance of 
Judaism to this day. The study of the law became 
henceforth their one vocation, and the synagogue 
was instituted both to inst#fct them in it and to 
remind them of the purpose of their separate 
existence among the nations of the earth. High 
as the Temple and its service still stood in the esteem 
of every Jew, from the period of the Captivity it 
began to be felt of secondary importance to the 
synagogue and its service. With the erection and 
extension of the latter the people were being slowly 
trained into a truer@ense of the nature of religious 
worship, and gradually made to f@el that to know 
the will of God and do it was a more genuine act of 
homage to Mim than the offering of sacrifices upon 
an altar or the observance of any religious rite. 
Under such training the issue between the Jew and 
the Samaritan became of less and less consequence, 
and he and not the Samaritan was on the pathway 
which led direct to the final worship of God in spirit 
and ig truth (John iv. 22). 
SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT, the name given to a 
council at Jerusalem, consisting of 120 members, 
there assembled @bout the year 410 B.c. to give 
final form to the service and worship of the Jewish 
Church. A Jewish tradition says Moses received 
the law from Sinai; he transmitted it to Joshua, 
Joshua to the elders, the elders to the prophets, to 
the men of the Great Assembly, who added thereto 
these words: ‘‘ Be circumspect in judgment, make 
many disciples, and set a hedge about the law.” To 
them belong the final settlement and arrangement 
of the Jewish Scriptures, the introduction of a new 
alphabet, the regulation of the synagogue worship, 
and the adoption of sundry liturgical forms, as well 
s the establishment of the Feast of Purim (q@.v.), 
Gnd ad | the ‘‘ schools ”’ of the Scribes. ; 
, ® musical term denoting an alteration 


Protestant or Lutheran and Reformed. : 

SYNDICATE, in commercial parlance is a name "4 
to a number of capitalists associated together for 
the purpose of carrying through some im it 
business scheme usually having in view the con- 
trolling and raising of prices by means of a monopoly 
or.‘*‘ corner.” 

SYNERGISM, the theological doctrine that divine 
grace requires a correspondent action of the human 
will to render it effective, a doctrine defended by 
Melanchthon when he ascribes to the will the 
“power of seeking grace,” the term “synergy” 
meaning co-operation. 

SYNESIUS, BISHOP PTOLEMAIS, born in Cyrene; 
became a pupil of Hypatia (g¢.v.), and was to the 
last a disciple, ‘‘a father of the Church without 
having beeu her son,” and is styled by Kingsley 
“‘the squire bishop,” from his love of the chase; 
“‘books and the chase,’”’ on one occasion he writes, 
“make up my life’’; wrote one or two curious 
books, and several hymns expressive of a longing 
after divine things (375-414). 

SYNOD, name given to any assemblygof bishops an 
clergy in council, and in the Presbyterian Ch 
to an assembly of a district or a genera] assembly. 

SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, the first three Gospels, so called 
because they are summaries of the chief events in 
the story, and all go over the same ground, while the 
author of the fourth follows lines of his own. 

SYRA, an island of the Cyclades group, in the Aigean 
Sea, 10 m. by 5 m., witha capital of the same name, 
called also Hermoupolis, on the E. coast; is the seat 
of the government of the islands, and the chief port. 

SYRACUSE, (1) one of the great cities of antiquity, 
occupied a wide triangular tableland on the SE. 
coast of Sicily, 80 m. SW. of Messina, and also the 
small island Ortygia, lying close to the shore; 
founded by Corinthian settlers about 733 B.c.; 
amongst its rulers were the tyrants Dionysius the 
Elder and Dionysius the Younger (g.v.) and Hiero, 
the patron of Aischylus, Pindar, &c.; successfully 
resisted the long siege of the Athenians in 414 B.c., 
and rose to a great pitch of renown after its struggle 
with the Carthaginians in 397 B.c., but, siding with 
Hannibal in the Punic Wars, was taken after a two 
years’ siege by the Romans (212 B.c.), in whose 
hands it slowly declined, and finally was sacked and 
destroyed by the Saracens in 878 A.D. Only the 
portion on Ortygia was rebuilt, and this constitutes 
the modern city, which has interesting relics of its 
former greatness, but is otherwise a crowded and 
dirty place, surrounded by walls and fortified; 
exports fruit, olive-oil, and wine. (2) A city of 
New York State, United States, 148 m. W. of 
Albany, in the beautiful valley of Onondaga; is a 
spacious and handsomely laid-out city, with 
university, &c.; has flourishing  steel-works, 
foundries, rolling-mills, &c., and enormous salt 
manufactures. . 

SYRIA, a former division of Asiatic Turl®y, it is now 
mandated to France; slightly larger than Italy, it 
forms a long strip of mountains and tableland 
intersected by fertile valleys, lying along the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean from the Taurus range in 
the N. to the Egyptian border on theéS., and extend- 
ing inland (NE. and E.) to the Euphrates and 
Arabian desert. The coastal strip and waters fall 
within the Levant (¢.v.). In the S. lies Palestine, 
embracing Jordan, Dead Sea. Lake of Tiberias (Sea 
of Galilee), Jerumajet. Gda, &c.; in the N., 
between the paralle? ranges of LAbanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, lies the valley of Coele-Syria, through 
which flowg the Orontes. Important towns are 
Aleppo, Damascus, Reyrout (chief port), &¢.; 
principal exports are silk, wool, olive-oil, and frui 
Four-tifths of the people are Mohammedans 
Arameean (ancient Syrian) and Arabic stock. Once 
a portion of the Assyrian empire (q.v.), it became & 
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SYRIANUS, a Greek Neoplatonic philosopher of the 
5th century; had Proclus (¢.v.) for a disciple; left 
&@ valuable commentary on the metaphysics of 


an Arcadian nymph, who, being pursued by 
Pan, fled into a river, was metamorphosed into a 
reed, of which Pan made his flute. 

MAJOR AND MINOR, the ancient names of 
the Gulfs of Sidra and Cabes on the N. coast of 
Africa, the former between Tripoli and Barca, the 
latter between Tunis and Tripoli. 

SYRUS, PUBLIUS, a slave brought to Rome, and on 
account of his wit manumitted by his master: made 
his mark by composing memoirs and a collection 
of pithy sayings that appear to have been used as a 
school-book ; flourished in 45 B.c. 

SYSTEME DE LA NATURE, a book, the authorship 
of which is ascribed to Baron Holbach, which 
appeared in 1770, advocating a philosophical 


SZEGEDIN 


materialism and maintaining that nothing exists 
but matter,nd that mind is either naught or only 
a finer kind of matter; there is nowhere anything, 
it insists,eexcept matter and motion; it is the 
farthest meD 3 yet taken mt the direction of speculative 


as Op: po ilism. 

SZARVAS, a town the Bekes district of Hungary 
on the Ké6rés, 85 m. SE. of Budapest; it is an 
important agricultural centre and market town. 

SZE-CHUAN, the largest province of China, lies in the 
W. between Thibet (NW.) and Yunnan (SW.); 
more than twice the size of Great Britain; a hilly 
country, rich in coal, iron, &c., and traversed by 
the Yangtze-kiang and large tributaries; Chingtu 
is thg capital; two towns have been opened to 
foreign trade, opium, silk, tobacco, musk, white 
wax, &c., be chief exports. 

SZEGEDIN, a ro free city of Hungary, situated at 
the commence pt the Maros and Theiss, 118 m. SE. 
of Budapest, which it ranks next in importance 
as a commercial and magufacturing centre; has 
been largely rebuilt since the terribly destructive 
flood of 1879, and presents a handsome modern 
appearance. 


TABARD® , 


TABARD, a tunic without sleeves worn by military 
nobles over their arms, generally emblazoned with 
heraldic devices; now applied to a herald’s coat, 
“Toom Tabard ”’ (empty king’s cloak) was the nick- 
name given by the Scots to John de Baliol as being 
nothing more. 

TABARD INN, a famous inn in Southwark, noted as 
the starting place of the pilgrims in Ckaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales”; in 1666 the inn was rebuilt 
after the Fire, and was renamed, the Talbot Inn, 
= which name it continued till demolished in 

TABERNACLE, a movable structure of the nature of 
a temple, erected bythe Israelites during their 
wanderings in the wilderness ; it was a parallelogram 
in shape, constructed of boards lined with curtains, 
the roof flat and of skins, while the floor was the 
naked earth; it included a sanctum and a sanctum 
sanctorum, and contained q'tars for sacrifice and 
symbols of sacred import, especially of the Divine 
presence, and w&s accessible only to the priests. 
See FEASTS, JEWISH. 

TABLE MOUNTAIN, a flat-topped eminence in the 
SW. of Cape Province, rising to a height of 3600 ft. 
behind Cape Town and overlooking it, often sur- 
mounted by a drapery of mist. 

TABLES, THE TWELVE, the tables of the Roman 
laws engraven on€brass brought from Athens to 
Rome by the decemvirs. 

TABLETS, name given to thin boards coated with 
wax and included in a frame for writing on with 
a stylus. 

TABLE-TURNING, movement of a table ascribed to 
the agency of spirits or some recondite spiritual 
force acting through the media of a circle of people 
standing round the edge and touching it with their 
finger-tips in contact with those of the rest. 

TABOO, TABU, or TAPU, a solemn prohibition or 
interdict among the Polynesians under which a 
particular person or thing is pronounced inviolable, 
and so sacred, the violation of which entails male- 
diction at the hands of the supernatural powers. 
It obtains also among the Maoris, Zulus, and many 
African peoples, while in ancient times, particularly 
in regard to royal perscs@es, similar customs 
prevailed. 


TABOR, a town in Czechoslovakia, 65 m. 8S. of Prague, 


and situated on the main line between there andg! 


Vienna; it contains much of historical mika: * 
being one of the oldest towns in Bohemia® 

TABOR, MOUNT, an isolated cone-shaped hill, 1000 tt. 
in height and clothed with olive-trees, on the NE. 
borders of Esdraélon GP.) 7m. E. of Nazareth. A 
tradition of the 2nd century identifies it as the scene 
of the Transfiguration, and ruins of a church, built 
by the Crusa@ers to commemorate the event, crown 
the summit. 

TABRIZ, an ancient and still important commercial 
city of Persia, 320 m. SE. of Tiflis, 4500 ft. above 
sea-level; occupies an elevated site on the Aji, 
40 m. B. of its entrance into Lake Urumiah; carries 
on a flourishing transit trade and has notable manu- 
facture’ of leather, silk, and gold and silver ware; 
has been on several occasions visited by severe 
earthquakes. e 

TACANAS, a group of S. American Indian tribes 
resident in Bolivia in the region of the river Madre 
de Dios. 

TACITUS, CORNELIUS, Roman historian, born pre- 
sumably in Rome, of equestrian rank, early famous 
as an orator; married a daughter of Agricola, held 
office under the Emperors Vespasian, Domitian, 
and Nerva, and with the younger Pliny conducted 
the prosecution of Marius Priscus; he is best known 
and most celebrated as a historian, and of writings 
extant the chief are his ‘‘ Life of Agricola,” * Ger- 
mania,,’” ** Histories’ and “ Annals”; his “ Agri- 
cha ’’ is adm red as a model biography, while his 
** Histories ”’ 50 * Annals”’ are distinguished for 
*‘ their conciseness, their vigour, and the pregnancy 
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of meaning; a single wont sometimes gives 

to a whole sentence, and if the meaning of the w 

is missed, the sense of the waster is not Ay By ws 
his great power lies in his insight into character 

the construing of motives, but the picture he draws 
of imperial Rome is revolting (circ. 54-120). 

TACITUS, MARCUS CLAUDIUS, Roman emperor; 
he succeeded Aurelian in 275, after having se rved 
as consul twice; though only of short duration, his 
reign was tranquil and his rule marked by wisdom 
and moderation; he was a descendant of Tacitus 
the historian (200-276). 

TACNA, capital of a province of same name in North 
Chile, 38 m. N. of Arica, with which it is connected 
by rail; trades in wool and minerals; taken from 
Peru in 1883. 

TACOMA, a flourishing manufacturing town and port 
of Washington State, on Puget Sound; has practic- 
ally sprung into existence within the last 15 years, 
and is the outlet for the produce of a rich agricultural 
and mining district; exports lumber, fish, and 


flour. 
TADMOR. See PALMYRA. 


TAEL, a Chinese money of account o§ varying locale 


value, and rising and falling with the price of silver, 

but may be approximately valued at between 6s. 

and 5s. 6d. The customs tael, equivalent in value 

to about 4s. 9d., was superseded by the dollar of 

de which is nominally equal to that of the United 
a 

TAFF VALE CASE, an important legal dispute in 
1901 between the Taff Vale Railway Co., South 
Wales, and its employees after a strike; it was held 
by the House of Lords that trade union funds were 
liable for acts committed by individual members of 
the union, a decision that led in 1906 to the Trade 
a tean Act, which reversed the ruling of the House 
fe) rds, 

TAFFETY, a kind of silk fabric popular in the 16th 
century, when it was manufactured in many parts of 
England ; nowadays the name is taken to mean a 
mixture of silk and wool. 

TAFT, HOWARD, American politician. 
He was governor of the Phillipine Islands from 1901 
to 1904, was made War Secretary that year, and in 
1908 succeeded Roosevelt as President of the United 
States; he stood for re-election in 1912, but was 
defeated ; in 1921 he became Chief Justice of the 
United States (1857-1930). 

TAGANROG, a Russian seaport on the N. shore of the 
Sea of Azov; is the outlet for the produce of a rich 
agricultural district, wheat. linseed, and hempseed 
being the chief exports. Founded by Peter the 
Great in 1698. 

TAGLIAMENTO, a river in Venetia, N. Italy, rising 
in the Alps and flowing into the Gulf of Venice, 
100 m. in length. It was the scene of fighting in the 
Great War, when Italian troops retreating from 
os aa made a determined stand in November, 


TAGLIONL, MARIA, a famous ballet-dancr, born in 
Stockholm, the daughter of an Italian ballet-master ; 
made her début in Paris in 1827 and soon became 
the foremost danseuse of Europe; married Count 
de Voisins in 1882; retired from tke stage in 1847 
with a fortune, Which she subsequent#y lost, a mis- 
fortune which compelled her to set up as a teacher 
of deportment in London (1804-1884). 

TAGORE, RABINDRANATH, Indian poet. Born in 
Bengal; his poems = of oo order, and&n true 
Eastern tradition. 1913 ron the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, ind in the a le year his play 
“The Post Office ’’’ was given a London production 
(1860- ys 


TAGUS, the largest river ®f the Spanish peninsula, _ 


issues from the watershed between the provinces of 
Guadalajara and Teruel; follows a more or less 
westerly course across the centre of the peninsula, 
and, after dividing into two portions below Salva- 
terra, its united waters enter the Adlantic by a noble 
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estuary 20 m. long; total length 566 m., of which 
190 are in Portugal; navigable as far as Abrantes. 


d 
beautifully wooded, and 
; @ fertile soil grows abundant 
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a French possession. 

TAILLANDIER, SAINT-RENB, French littérateur and 
professor, born in Paris ; filled the chair of Literature 
at the Sorbonne from 1863; wrote various works of 
literary, historical, and philosophical] interest, and 
did much by his writings to extend the knowledge 
of German art and literature in France; was a 
frequent contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
~~ eer was elected a member of the Academy 

AILORS, THE THREE, OF TOOLEY STREET, three 
characters said by Canning to have held a meeting 

there for redress of grievances, and to have addressed 

a petition to the House of Commons beginning ‘‘ We, 

the people of England.” 

‘AIN, a royal burgh of Ross-shire, on the S. shore of 
the Dornoch Firth, 44 m. NE. of Inverness; has 
interesting ruins of a 13th-century chapel, a 15th- 
century collegiate church, and an academy. 

TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE, an eminent French 


4 critic and htorian, born in Vouziers, in Ardennes; 


after some years of scholastic drudgery in the 
provinces returned to Paris, and there, by the 
originality of his critical method and brilliancy of 
style soon took rank among the foremost French 
writers; in 1854 the Academy crowned his essay 
on Livy; ten years later he became professor of 
Z#sthetics at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
and in 1878 was admitted to the French Academy; 
his voluminous writings embrace works on the 
philosophy of art, essays critical and _ historical, 
volumes of travel-impressions in various parts of 
Europe; but his finest work is contained in his 
vivid and masterly studies on ‘‘ Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine”’ and in his “ History of 
English Literature’”’ (1833-1834; Eng. trans. by 
Van Laun), the most penetrative and sympathetic 
survey of English literature yet done by a foreigner ; 
he was a disciple of Sainte-Beuve, but went beyond 
his master in ascribing character too much to 
external environment (1828-1893). 

TAI-PINGS, a name bestowed upon the followers of 
Hung Hsifi-ch’wan, a village schoolmaster of China, 
who, coming under the influence of Christian teach- 
ing, sought to subvert the religion and ruling dynasty 
of China; he himself was styled ‘‘ Heavenly King,”’’ 
his reign “‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” and his dynasty 
“ Tai-Ping’’ (Grand Peace); between 1851 and 
1355 the rising assumed formidable dimensions, but 
from 1855 began to decline ; the religious enthusiasm 
died away; foreign auxiliaries were called in. and 
under the leadership of Gordon (q.v.) the rebellion 
was stamped out by 1865. 

TAIT, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, archbishop of 
Canterbury, of Scottish descent, born in Edinburgh ; 
educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Oxford; 
“vyhen at Oxford led the opposition to the Tractarian 
Moveme#t; in 1842 succeeded Arnold as head- 
master at Rugby; in 1850 became Dean of Carlisle ; 
in 1856 Bishop of London; and in 1868 Primate. 
This last office he held at a critical period, and his 
episcopate was distinguished by great discretion 
and moderaion (1811-1882). ° 

TAIT, PETER GUTHRIE physicist and mathema- 
tician, born in Dalkeith ; educated in Edinburgh ; 
became senior wrangler at Cambridge, and Smith’s 
prizeman in 1852; was in 1854 elected professor of 
Mathematics at B@lfast, and in 1860 professor of 
Natural Phil@ophy at Edfiburgh ; carried out a 
great deal of experimental work, especially in 
thermo-electricity, and contributgd important 
papers on pure mathamatics; wrote, with Lord 
Kelvin, “ Treatise on Natural Philosophy,” and 
with Balfour Stewart “The Unseen Universe,” 
followed by “ Paradoxical Philosophy ”’ (1831- 
1901). 

TAI-WAN, capijpl of Formosa (g.v.), a0 important 


commercial porium, situated about 3 m. from the 
SW. coast, ae which, however, it has a port, 


TAJ MAHAL. See AGRA. 

TALAAT PASHA, Turkis’s political leader. Born of 
gipsy parents, he“came to the notice of Enver Pasha 
and was made Minister of the Interior in 1909; he 
fought in the Balkan Wars, and in 1916 became 
Grand Vizier; leaving Turkey when the empire 
collapsed, he was assassinated in Berlin in 1921 by 
an Armenian (1872-1921). 

TALARIA, wings attached to the ankles or sandals 
of Mercury as the messenger of the gods. : 

ALAVERA DE LA A, a picturesque old Spanish 
towm on the Tagus, situated amid vineyards, 75 m. 
SE. of Madrid; scene of a great victory under Sir 
Arthur Welleslgy over a French army commanded 
by Joseph Bonaparte, Marshals Jourdan and Victor, 


July 28, 1809. 

TALBOT, WILL{AM HENRY FOX, one of the earliest 
experimenters in photogwaphy (called after him 
Talbotype), born in Chippenham, which he repre- 
sented in Parliament; was also one of the first to 
decipher the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions (1800- 


1877). 
TALC, a soft, lustrous ,silvery mineral found in foliated 
and granular masses; it is used as a substitute for 


chalk. 

TALE OF A TUB, a great work by Swift, characterised 
by Professor Saintsbury as “the first great book, 
in prose or verse, of the 18th century, and in more 
ways than one the herald and champion at once of 
its special achievements in literature.” It is a 
religious satire in which Roman Catholics are 
represented by Peter, Presby#erians by Jack, and 
the Church of England by Martin. 

TALENT, a weight, coin, or sum of money among the 
ancients, of variable value among different nations 
and at different periods; the Attic weight being 
equal to about 57 lbs. troy, and the money to 
£243 15s.; among the Romans the great talent was 
worth £99. and the little worth £75. 

TALFOURD, SIR THOMAS NOON, lawyer and drama- 
tist, born in Reading; was called to the bar in 1821, 
and practised with notable success, becoming in 
1849 a justice of Common Pleas and a knight; was 
for some years a member of Parliament; author of 
four tragedies, of which ‘‘ Ion ”’ is the best known ; 
was the intimate friend and literary executor of 
Charles Lamb (1795-1854). 

TALISMAN, a magical figure of an astrological nature 
carved on a stone @fpiece of metal under certain 
superstitious observances, to which certain wonderful 
effects are ascribed; is of the nature of a charm to 

e avert evil. 

TALKING @ ICTURES, the development of the cine- 

® matograph which introduced talking, music, noises, 
&c., synchronised with the action in the film; the 
general exhibition of these films commenced in 
London in 1928; the origitl phonofilm system was 
invented by Bee de Forest, the inventor of the triode 
wireless valve, and is the method in general use in 
this country, although a large nurfiber of entirely 
different systems are used both here and in America. 

TALLAGE, a tax levied by the king in Norman times 
at of the royal demesnes; it was abolished 
in 1340. 

TALLARD, COMTE DE, marshal of France; served 
in the War of the Spanish Succession; was taken 
prisoner by Marlborough at Hochstadt, on which 
occasion he said to the duke, ‘‘ Your Grace has 
beaten the finest troops in Eufope,”’ when the duke 
replied, ‘‘ You will except, I hope, those who 
defeated them ’’ (1652-1828). 

TALLEMANT DES REAUX, GEDEON, French writer 
native of La Rochelle; author of a voluminous 
collection of gossipy biographies, ‘‘ Historiettes,” 
filling five volumes, which throw a flood of light on 
the manners and customs of 17th-century life in 
France, though allowance must be made for 
exaggerations (1619-1701). 

TALLEYRAND DE PERIGORD, CHARLES MAURICE, 
PRINCE OF BENEVENTO, French statesman and 
diplomatist, born in Paris, of an illustrious family - 
rendered lame by an accident, wa@ cut off from a 
military career; was educated for the Church, and 
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made bishop of Auta S “chosen de 

clergy of his diocese to the States eT in By 
threw himself with zeal ass the popular side. 
officiated in his pontifical robes at the‘feast of the 
Federation in the Cham»vs de Mars, and was the 
first to take the oath on that*side, but on being 
excommunicated by the Pope resigned his bishopric, 
and embarked on a statesman’s career; sent on a 
mission to England in 1792, remained two years as 
an émigré, and had to deport himself to the United 
States, where he employed himself in commercial 
transactions; recalled in 1796, was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; supported Bonaparte 
in his ambitious schemes, and on the latter becoming 
Emperor, was made Grand Chamberlain amd Duke 
of Benevento, while he retained the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs; in a fit of irritation Napoleon one 
day discharged him, and he refused to accept 
office again when twice recallei; he attached 
himself to_the Bourbons on their return, and, 
becoming Foreign Minister to Louis XVIII., was 
made a peer, and sent as ambassador to the Congress 
of Vienna; went into opposition till the fall of 
Charles X., and attached himself to Louis Philippe 
in 1830 (1754-1838). 

» JEAN LAMBERT, a notable French Revolu- 
tionist, born in Paris; a laWyer’s clerk; threw in 
his lot with the Kevolution, and became prominent 
as the editor of a Jacobin journal, L’Ami des 
Citoyens ; took an active part in the sanguinary 
proceedings during the ascendency of Robespierre, 
notably terrorising the-disaffected of Bordeaux by a 
merciless use of the guillotine; recalled to Paris, 
he became President of- the Convention, but, 
fearing Robespieare, headed the attack which 
brought the Dictator to the block; enjoyed, with 
his celebrated wife, Madame de Fontenay, con- 
siderable influence; accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt; was captured by the English, and for a 
season lionised by the Whigs; his political influence 
at an end, he was glad to accept the post of consul 
at Alicante, and subsequently died in poverty 
(1769-1820). 

ALLIS, THOMAS, “ the father of English cathedral 
music,” born in the reign of Henry VIII., lived well 
into the reign of Elizabeth; was an organist, and 
probably ‘‘a gentleman of the Chapel Royal’’; 
composed various anthems, hymns, Te Deums, &c., 
oe “The Song of the Forty Parts ”’ (circ. 1515- 


TALLITH, a Jewish male garment worn for ritual 


purposes at the synagogueszeit is hung round the 
shoulders during prayers, and consists primarily of a 
large square of linen with a fringe and tassels. 

Y, a notched stick used in commercial — 
Exchequer transactions when writing was yet 
rare accomplishment; the marks, ¢f varyiig 
breadth, indicated sums paid by a purchaser; the 
stick was split longitudinally, and one-half retained 
by the seller and one }y the buyer as a receipt. As 
a means of receipt for%sums paid intqathe Exchequer, 
the tally was in common use until 1782, and was not 
entirely abolkahed till 1820. 


TALLY SYSTEM, a mode of credit-dealing by which a 


merchant provides a customer with goods, and 
phe bd in return weekly or monthly payments to 
accou 


TALMA, “ FRANCOIS JOSEPH, a famous French 


tragedian, born in Paris, where in 1787 he made his 
début » from the first his great gifts were apparent, 
and during the Revolution he was the foremost 
actor at the Théfigre de la République, and subse- 
quently enjoyed the favour of Napoleon; his noble 
carriage and matchless elocution enabled him to 
play with great dignity*such characters as Othello, 
Nero, Orestes, Leicester, &c.; he introduced, like 
Kemble in England, a greater regard for historical 
accuracy in scenery and dress (1763-1826). 

TALMUD, a collection of writings, in chaotic arrange- 
ment, consisting of the Mishna, or text, and Gemara, 
or commentary, of Rabbinical speculations, subtle- 
ties, fancies, and traditions connected with the 
Hebrew Bible, and claiming to possess co-ordinate 
rank with it as expository of its meaning and applica- 
tmn, the whole collection dating from a period 
subsequent té the Captivity and the close of the 
canon of Scripture. There are two Talmuds, one 


c 
named the Talmud of Jerusalem, and the on 
the Talmud of Babylon, the former, my earlier of 
two, belonging in its present form to the close of 
4th century, and the latter to at least a century later. 
See HAGGADAH and HALACHA. 
TALUS, a man of brass, the work of Hephestos, given 
to Minos to guard th the idand of Ceete he walked 


round the island thrice a day, and if "he saw any 
atrenger approaching he made himself red-hot and 


TAMAI, BATTLE OF, an engagement in the Sudan 
in March, 1884, between British troops under Sir 
Gerald Graham and an Arab force; the British 
troops captured the village after sustaining con- 
—* losses, though they were unable to hold it 
or | 

TAMATAVE, the chief town of Madagascar, on a bay 
on the E. coast. 

, or TIMUR, a great Asiatic conqueror, 
born in Hesh, near Samarcand ; the son of a Mongol 
chief, raised himself by military conquest to the 
throne of Samarcand (1369), and having firmly 
established his rule over Turkestan, inspired by lust 
of conquest began the wonderful series of military 
invasions which enabled him to build up an empire 
that at the time of his death extended from the 
Ganges to the Grecian Archipelago; died whilst 
leading an expedition against China; was a typical 
Asiatic despot, merciless in the conduct of war, but 
in peace-time a patron of science and art, and 
solicitous for his subjects’ welfare (1336-1405). 

TAMESIS, the Latin name for the es, and so 
named by Cesar in his “‘ Gallic War.” 

TAMIL, a branch of the Dravidian language, spoken 
in the S. of India and among the coolies of Ceylon. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE, one of Shake- 
speare’s comedies, first published in tbe 1623 folio, 
and probably only partly the work of Shakespeare. 
AMMANY SO TY, a powerful political organisa- 
tion of New York City, whose ostensible objects, 
on its formation in 1805, were charity and reform 
of the franchise; its growth was rapid, and from 
the first it exercised, under a central committee and 
chairman, known as the “Boss,” remarkable 
political influence on the Democratic side. Since 
the gigantic frauds practised in 1870-1871 on the 
municipal revenues by the then “ Boss,”’ William M 
Tweed, and his “ ring,’’ the society remained under 
public suspicion as ‘‘a party machine” not too 
scrupulous about its ways and means. The name is 
derived from a celebrated Indian chief who lived 
in Penn’s day, and who has become the centre of 

a cycle of legendary tales. 

TAMMERFORS, an important manufacturing city of 
Finland, situated on a rapid stream, which drives 
its cotton. linen, and woollen factories, 50 m. NW. 
of Tavastehus. 

TAMMUZ, a god mentioned in Ezekiel, generally 
identified with the Greek Adonis (q.v.), the memory 
of whose fall was annually celebrated with expres- 
sions first of mourning and then of joy all over 
Asia Minor. Adonis appears to have been a symbol 
of the sun, departing in winter and returning as 
youthful as ever in spring, and the worship of him 
a combined expression of gloom, connected with 
the presence of winter, and of joy, associated with 
the approach of summer. 

TAMPICO, a port of Mexico, on the Panuce, 9 m. from 
its entrance into the Gulf of Mexico; the harbour 
accommodation has been improved, and trade is 
growing. 

TAMWORTH, an old English town on the Stafford and 
Warwickshire Border, 7 m. SE. of gichfield; its 
history goes back to the time of the Danes, by whom 
it was destroyed in 911; an old castle, and the church 
of St. Editha, are interesting buildings; has 
prosperous manufactures of elastic, paper, &c.; 
has a bronze statue of S® Robert Peel, who 
represented the borof&zh in Parliang:nt., 

TANAIS, the Latin name for the Don: 

TANCRED, a famous crusader, hero of Tasso’s great 
poem; was*the son of ePalgrave Otho the Good, 
and of Emma, Robert Guiscard’s sister; for great 
deeds done in the first crusade he was rewarded with 
the principality of Tiberias; in the ‘“ Jerusalem 
Delivered ’”’ Tasso, following the chroniclers, repre- 
sents him as the very “ flower, and pattern of 


part 
ulti- 
mately fell into the hands of the English Govern- | T. 


, and was sentenced to death (1801), but was 


in the abortive invasion of Ireland (1798) ; 


itted to live an exile in France (1740-1803). 
ofan ROGER BROOKE, American jurist. Born in 
Maryland, the son of a planter, he took to law, and 
in 1816 was elected to the senate of Maryland, in 
which capacity he was one of the earliest opponents 
of slavery; in 1831 he became Attorney-General of 
the Uni States, and two years later secretary of 
the became Chief Justice in 1836 


a lake of East Central Africa, stretch- 
ing between the Congo Free State (W.) and German 
East Africa (E.); discovered by Speke and Burton 
in 1858; more carefully explored by Livingstone 
and Stanley in 1871; the overilow is carried off by 
the Lukuga into the Upper Congo; is girt round by 
lofty mountains; length 420 m., breadth from 
15 to 80 m. 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, is the name now borne 

by what was German East Africa. It has an area 
~ of 384,079 s@.m. Within its borders is Kilimanjaro, 
19,321 ft., the highest mountain in Africa. 

TANGIER, or TANGIERS, a seaport of Morocco, on a 
small bay of the Strait of Gibraltar; occupies a 
picturesque site on two hills, but within its old walls 
presents a dirty and crowded appearance; has a 
considerable shipping trade; was a British posses- 
sion from 1662 to 1683, put was abandoned, and 
subsequently became infested by pirates. Tt is 
internationalised, being outside both the French and 
Spanish zones. 

TANIS, an ancient city of Egypt, whose ruins mark 
its site on the NE. of the Nile delta; once the com- 
mercial metropolis of Kigypt, and a royal residence ; 
fell into decay owing to the silting up of the Tanitic 
mouth of the Nile, and was destroyed in A.D. 174 for 
rebellion. 

TANIST STONE, monolith erected by the Celts 
on a coronation, agreeably to an ancient custom 
(Judges ix. 6). 

TANISTRY, a method of tenure which prevailed 
among the Gaelic Celts; according to this custom 
succession, whether in ‘office or land, was deter- 
mined by the family as a whole, who on the death 
of one holder elected another from its number; the 
practice was designed probably to prevent family 
estates falling into the hands of an incompetent or 
worthless heir. 

TANJORE, capital of a district of the same name in 
Madras Province, India, situated in a fertile plain 
180 m. SW. of Madras, and about 45 m. from the 
sea; surrounded by walls; contains a rajah’s 
palace, a British residency, and manufactures silk, 
muslin, and cotton. 

TANKS, a form of armoured car introduced in the 

reat War eapable of negotiating uneven country, 
and knogking down such natural obstacles as trees. 
Britain was the first to invent the tank, and put 
them into action in September, 1916, on the Somme 
to end the deadlock of trench warfare. The original 
tanks were heavy machines, but later light tanks 
were invented. The Tank Corgs was formed in 
March, 19106. ? 
TANNAHILL, ROBERT, Scottish poet, born in 
Paisley ; the son of a weaver, was bred to the hand- 
loom and, with the exception of a two years’ residence 


TA 


in cashire, D his life in his native town; an 
enthusiastic , irer of ggurns, Fergusson, and 
Ramsay, he goon began to emulate them, and in 


1807 published a volume of “ Poems and Songs,” 

which, containing such songs as “ @oomy Winter’s 
noo Awa, ”* * Tessie the flower o’ Dunblane,” “‘ The 
Wood o’ Craigielea,” &c., proved an immediate 
success; disappointment at the rejection by Con- 
stable of his proffered MSS. of a new and enlarged 
edition of his works and a sense of failing health led 
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‘ANNENBERG, a village in 

August, 1914, “the Germans gained an important 

victory over +he ians. Hindenburg and 

Ludendorff 4ed d Samsonoff 

the Russians, and the battle proved one of the most 

decisive of the Great War, removing all possibility 
of a victory for the Allies on the Eastern Front. 

'ANNER, THOMAS, bishop and antiquary, born in 

Market Lavington, Wiltshire; became a graduate 

and Fellow of Oxford; took orders, and rose to be 

bishop of St. Asaph; his reputation as a learned 

te antiquary rests on his two great works 
itia Monastica, or a Short Account of the 
ligious Houses in England and Wales,” and 

“ Bibliotheca W®ritannico-Hibernica,” a veritable 

mine of biographical and bibliographical erudition ; 

bequeathed valuable collections of charters, deeds, 
&c., to the Bodleian Library (1674-1735). 

TANNHAUSER, a knight of medizval legend, who 
wins the affection of a lady, but leaves her to worship 
in the cave-palace of Venus, on learning which the 
lady plunges a dagger into her heart and dies; 
smitten with remorse he visits her grave, weeps Over 
it, and hastens to Mome to confess his sin to Pope 
Urban; the Pope refuses absqjution, and protests 
it is no more possible for him to receive pardon 
than for the dry wand in his hand to bud again 
and blossom; in his despair he flees from Rome, 
but is met by Venus, who lures him back to her 
cave, there to remain till the day of judgment: 
meanwhile the wand he left at Rome begins to put 
forth green leaves, and Urbag, alarmed, sends off 
messengers in quest of the unhappy knight, but 
they fail to find him. Thelegend has been familiar- 
ised by Wagner’s opera of the name. 

TANNIN, an astringent substance found in gall-nuts 
—— bark of the oak, used in the manufacture of 

eather. 

TANTALUS, in the Greek mythology a Lydian king, 
who, being admitted from blood relationship to the 
banquets of the gods, incurred their displeasure by 
betraying their secrets, and was consigned to the 
nether world and compelled to suffer the constant 
pangs of hunger and thirst, though he stood up to 
the chin in water, and had ever before him the 
offer of the richest fruits, both of which receded 
from him as he attempted to reach them, while a 
huge rock hung over him, ever threatening to fall 
and crush him witb its weight. 

TANTIA TOPEE, the st daring and stubborn of 
Nana Sahib’s lieutenants during the Indian Mutiny ; 
in alliance with the Rani of Jhansi he upheld for a 
time the mutiny after the flight of his chief, but was 
finally captured and executed in 1859. 

TAOISM, the religious system of Laotze (q.v.). 

TAORMINA, a town of Sicily ; crowns the summit of 
Monte Tauro, 35 m. SW. of Messina; chiefly cele- 
brated for its splendid ruim of an ancient theatre, 
aqueducts, afid sepulchres. 

TAPAJOS, one of the greater affluents gf the Amazon ; 
its head-waters rise in the Sierra Diamantina, in 
the S. of Matto-Grosso State; has a northward 
course of over 1000 m. before it joins the Amazon ; 
is a broad and excellent waterway, and navigable in 
its lower course for 150 m. 

TAPLEY, MARK, body-servant to Martin prem 
in Dickens’ novel of the name. 

TAPTI, a river of Bombay ; has its source in “the Betul 
district of the Central Province , and flows westward 
across the peninsula 450 m. tc the Gulf of Cambay ; 
is a shallow and muddy oo of little commercia] 
use. 

TARA, HILL OF, a celebrated eminence, cone-shaped 
(507 ft.), in county Meath, 7 m. SE. of Navan; 
legend points to it as the site of the residence of the 
kings of Ireland, where something like a parliament 
was held every three years. 

TARANAKI, a provincial district of New Zealand, 
occupying the SW. corner of North Island; remark- 
able for its dense forests, which cover nearly three- 
fourths of its area, and for its beds (2 to 5 ft. deep) 
of gery T Ba gt ey which extend along its 
coasts, out of whic e finest steel 2 manufa 

New Plymouth is the capital. . ctured 


TARANTO 
TARANTO, a f 


on a rocky islet 
ccolo, a broad inlet on the 
K., 72 m. S. of Bari; is well built, and contains 
various in buil 8, including a cathedral 
and castle; is connected’ with the mainland on the 
i. by a six-arched bridge, and by an aftcient aqueduct 
on the W.; some textile manufactures are carried 
on, and oyster and musse! fisheries and fruit-growing 
are important; as the ancient Tarentum its history 
goes back to the time when it was the chief city of 
Magna Grecia; was captured by the Romans in 
272 B.o., and after the fall of the Western Empire 
was successively in the hands of Goths, Lombards, 
and Saracens, and afterwards shared the fate of the 
kingdom of Naples, to which it was united iff 1063. 

TARAPACA, a maritime province of North Chili, 
taken from Peru in 1883; its imsaense deposits of 
nitrate of soda are a great source of wealth to the 

_ country; capital Iquique (@.v.). © 
TARARE, a town of ce, dep. of Rhone, 21 m. 
NW. of Lyons; busy with the manufacture of 
muslins, silks, and other fine textiles. 

TARASCON, a picturesque old town of France, 18 m. 
SW. of Avignon; is surrounded by walls, has a 
15th-century castle (King René’s), a Gothic church, 
silk and woollen factories. ¢ 

TARBES, an old hist ric town of France, on the Adour, 
100 m. SW. of Toulouse; has a fine 12th-century 
cathedral and a Government cannon factory. 

TARDIEU, ANDRE, French politician. Originally in 
the diplomatic service-and attaché to the Berlin 
Embassy, he beeame professor of modern history at 
the School of Political Science, Paris, and after- 
wards at the French Army Staff College. He next 
took to journalism, being in turn dramatic critic, 
reviewer and political correspondent, and during 
the Great War he was given positions on the staff 
of Foch and Joffre, but transferred to a line regiment 
in the trenches where he was wounded and badly 
gassed. Politics became his main career after, and 
in 1929 he became Prime Minister (1876-— ‘ 

TARE AND TRET, commercial terms, are deductions 
usually made from the gross weight of goods. Tare 
is the weight of the case or covering, box, or such- 
like, containing the goods; deducting this the net 
weight is left. Tret is a further allowance (not now 
so commonly deducted) made at the rate of 4 Ib. 
for every 104 lb. for waste through dust, sand, &c. 

TARENTUM. See TARANTO. 

TARGOVICA or TARGOWICZ, a town in Russia in 
the government of Kieff; ifwas the scene in 1792 

- Of a Polish plot to overthre e constitution. 

TARGUMS, translations, dating for the most part as 
early as the time of Ezra, of several books of the 
Old Testament into Aramaic, which both in Baby- 
lonia and Palestine had become the spok@a languag 
of the Jews instead of Hebrew, executed chiefly fo 
the service of the Synagogue; they were more or 
less of a paraphrastic nature, and were accompanied 
with comments and i&stances in illystration; they 
were delivered at first orally and theh handed down 
by tradition,gwhich did not improve them. One of 
them, on the Pentateuch, bears the name of Onkelos, 
who sat at the feet of Gamaliel along with St. Paul, 
and another the name of Jonathan, in the historical 
and prophetical books, though there are others, the 
Jerusalem Targum and the Pseudo-Jonathan, which 
are of an inferior stamp and surcharged with fancies 
similareto those in the Talmud (¢@.v.). 

TARIFA, an interesting old Spanish seaport, the 
most southerly town of Europe, 21 m. SW. of 
Gibraltar, derives name from the Moorish leader 
Tarif, who occupied it 710 A.D.; held by the Moors 
for more than 500 years; still thoroughly Moorish 
in appearance, dingy, crowded, and surrounded by 
walls; is connected by causeway with the strongly- 
fortified Isleta de Tarifa. 

TARIFF, a duty imposed on goods imported from 
abroad. The idea underlying the system is to raise 
the price of imported articles, and so afford a margin 
to home producers to enable them to compete on 
better terms in the home market. Some tariffs, 
however, are designed not to give protection to 
hqme industries but to raise revenue; in England 
these include @he duties on tobacco, wine, and tea. 

TARIFF REFORM, an asitation started early this 
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of the Co t 
when they were heavily defeated. In 1 1 
sought to reverse that decision, but was also defeated 
in the constituencies. 

TARNOPOL, a town of Galicia, Poland, on the Sereth, 
80 m. SE. of Lemberg; does a good trade in agri- 
cultural produce; inhabitants chiefly Jews. — 

TARNOV, a town of Galicia, Poland, on the Biala, 
48 m. SE. of Cracow; is the see of a bishop, with 
cathedral, monastery, &c.; manufactures linen 
and leather. 

TARO, a herb the starchy root of which is edible and 
highly nutritious; is found in Japan and Hawaii 
and elsewhere in the Pacific ; was formerly common 
in New Zealand. 

TARPEIAN ROCK, a precipitous cliff on the W. of 
the Capitoline Hill at Rome, from which in ancient 
times persons guilty of treason were hurled; named 
after Tarpeia, a vesta] virgin, who betrayed the city 
to the Sabine soldiers, then besieging Rome, on 
condition that they gave her what they wore on 
their left arms, meaning their golden bracelets ; 
instead the soldiers flung their shields (borne on their 
left arms) upon her, so keeping to the letter of their_ 
promise, but visiting perfidy with nserited punish-© 
ment; at the base of the rock her body was buried. 

TARQUINIUS, name of an illustrious Roman family 
of Etruscan origin, two of whose members, according 
to legend, reigned as kings in Rome; Lucius Tar- 
quinius Priscus, fifth king of Rome; the friend and 
successor of Ancus Martius; said to have reigned 
from 616 to 578 B.c., and to have greatly extended 
the power and fame of Rome; was murdered by 
the sons of Ancus Martius. Lucius Tarquinius 
Superbus, seventh and last king of Rome (534— 
510 B.c.), usurped the throne after murdering his 
father-in-law, King Servius Tullius; ruled as a 
despot, extended the power of Rome abroad, but 
was finally driven out by a people goaded to re- 
bellion by his tyranny and infuriated by the infamous 
conduct of his son Sextus (the violator of Lucretia) ; 
made several unsuccessful attempts to regain the 
royal power, failing in which he retired to Cume, 
where he died. 

TARRAGONA, a Spanish seaport, capital of a province 
of its own name, situated at the entrance of the 
Francoli into the Mediterranean, 60 m. W. of 
Barcelona; contains many interesting remains of 
the Roman occupation, including an aqueduct, 
still used, and the Tower of the Scipios; possesses 
also a 12th-century Gothic cathedral; has a large 
shipping and transport trade, and manufactures 
wine, silk, jute, and lace. 

TARRYTOWN, a village of New York State, on the 
Hudson, 21 m. N. of New York; associated with 
the arrest of Major André in 1780, and the closing 
scenes of Washington Irving’s life. 

TARSHISH, a place frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, now generally identified with Tartessus, 
a Pheenician settlement in the SW. of Spain, near 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir, whigh became 
co-extensive with the district subsequently known 
as Andalusia ; also conjectured to have been Tarsus, 
and also Yemen. 


| TARSUS, a city of great antiquity and interest, the 


ancient capital @f Cilicia, now in the province of 
Adana, in Turkey in Asia, on the Cydnus, 12 m. 
above its entrance into the Mediterranean ; legend 
ascribes its foundation to Sennacherib in 690 B.c.; 
in Roman times was a famous centre of wealth and 
culture, rivalling Athens and A@»xandria ; associated 
with the meeting of Antony and Cleopatra and the 
deaths of the emperors Tacitus alid Maximinus; 
here St. Paul was born and notable Stoic philo- 
sophers; in se hands of {he Turk has decayed into 
a squalid residence of merchants busy with the 
export of corn, cotton, wool, and hides. 
TARTARIC ACID, an organic hydroxy-acid occurring 
as the potash salt in grape juice; used in the 
preparation of sherbet, &c., and in. medicine, 


TARTARS . 


Zeus hurled the Titans that rebelled against him ; 
the term was subsequently sometimes used to denote 
the whole nether world and sometimes the place of 


punishment. 
TARTESSUS, the Greek and Roman name for the 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE, a famous Italian violinist and 
composer, born in Pirano, in Istria; got into 
trouble over his clandestine marriage with the 
niece of the archbishop of Padua, and fied for 
sanctuary to a monastery at Assisi; subsequently 
reunited to his wife established himself in Padua 
as a teacher and composer; wrote a “‘ Treatise on 
Music,” and enjoyed a wide celebrity, and still 

as one of the great violinists of the past 
(1692-1770). 

TARTUFFE, a knave, a creation of Moliére, who makes 
a cloak of religion to cover his knaveries; also the 
name of the play in which the character appears, 


Moliére’s greatest work. 
T , capital of Turkestan, 


» or 
on the Tc ik, 300 m. NE. of Samarcand; an 

“ ancient placd still surrounded by its 12 m. circuit 
of wall, and fortified; Russian enterprise has done 
much for it, introducing schools, &c.; carries on a 
brisk trade, and manufactures silks, leather, and 
porcelain ware. 

TASMAN, ABEL JANSZOON, Dutch explorer, and the 
discoverer of the island later called Tasmania. He 
early took to the sea, and in 1642 was placed in 
command of an expedition sent out by Van Diemen, 
governor of the Dutch East India Company ; in the 
course of that voyage he discovered Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the Fiji Islands; in a second voyage 
in 1644 he discovered the Gulf of Carpentaria (circ. 
1600-1659). 

TASMAN SEA, the sea lying between the New Zealand 
group and Australia and Tasmania. 

TASMANIA, an island and colony of Britain, lying 
fully 100 m. S. of Australia, from which it is 
separated by Bass Strait; about the size of Scot- 
land; the beauty of its mountain and lake scenery 
has won it the name of “the Switzerland of the 
South ”’; extensive stretches of tableland diversi- 
fied by lakes—largest Great Lake, 90 m. in circum- 
ference—occupy the centre; wide fertile valleys 
stretch down to the coastal plains, often richly 
wooded with lofty eucalyptus and various pine 
trees ; rivers are numerous, and include the Derwent 
and Tamar, which form excellent waterways into 
the interior ; enjoys a genial and temperate climate, 
more invigorating than that of Australia; sheep- 
farming and mining (coal in particular), and fruit- 
growing are the principal industries; gold, silver, 
and tin are also wrought; the flora, as also the 
fauna, is practically identical with that of Australia ; 
has a long, irregular coastline, with many excellent 
‘warbours; chief exports are wool, tin, fruit, timber, 
coal, and gold; was discovered in 1642 by Tasman, 
a Dutchman, and first settled by Englishmen in 
1803; the aborigines are now completely extinct ; 
was till 1852 a penal settlement, and received repre- 
sentative government in 1855; is divided into 
18 counties », government is concacted by a legis- 
lative counch, a house of assembly, and a crown- 
appointed governor; most of the colonists belong 
to the Church of England; is well supplied with 
railways and telegraphs; was formerly called Van 
Diemén’s Land afte Van Diemen, the Dutch gov- 
ernor-general 9f Batavia, wao despatched Tasman 
on his voyage bf discovery. 

TASSO, BERNARDO, an Italian poet of some repute 
in his own day, but nowgchiefly rem@mbered as the 
father of the greater Torquato, born in Venice 
(1493-1569), 

TASSO, TORQUATO, an illustrious Italian poet, son 
of preceding, born in Sorrento, near Naples; 
educated at a,Jesuit school in Naples, he dis- 


TATTOOING 
layed un 1] precocity, and subsequently studied 
ee the coe of Padua. but, already devoted 


to poetry, at 18 published his first poem “ Rinaldo,” 
a romance: in 12 cantos, the subject-matter of which 
is drawn from the Cha” ne legends ; in 1566 
he entered the service of Cardinal Luigi d’Este, by 
whom he was introduced to Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferrara, brother of the cardinal, within whose court 
he received the needful impulse to begin his great 
poem “‘ La Gerusalemme Liberata”; for the court 
stage he wrote his pastoral play “* Aminta,” a work 
of high poets accomplishment, which extended his 
popularity, and by 1575 his great epic was finished ; 
in the following year the symptoms of mental 
diseage revealed themselves, and after a confine- 
ment of a few days he fled from Ferrara, and for 
two years led the life of a wanderer, the victim of 
his own brooditig and religious melancholy, passing 
on foot from city to city of Italy; yielding to a 
pent-up longing to revisit Ferrara he returned, but 
was coldly received by thc duke, and after an out- 
burst of frenzy placed in confinement for seven 
years; during these years the fame of his epic 
spread throughout Italy, and the interest created 
in its author eventually led to his liberation; in 
1595 he was eng ee by Pope Clement VIII., 
from a heartless and wandering life, to appear at 
Rome to be crowned upon thw Capitol the poet- 
laureate of Italy, but, although he reached the 
city, his worn-out frame succumbed before the 
ceremony could take place. ‘‘ One thing,” says 
Settembrini, the literary historian of Italy, “‘ Tasso 
had, which few in his time possessed, a great heart, 
and that made him a true and great poet, and a 
most unhappy man’’; Fairfau’s translation of the 
** Jerusalem Delivered ”’ is one of his great trans- 
lations in the English language (1544-1595). 

TATAR, a word derived from a Turanian root signi- 
fying “to pitch a tent,’ hence appropriate to 
nomadic tribes, became converted by European 
chroniclers into Tartar, a fanciful derivative from 
Tartaros (Gr. hell), and suggestive of fiends from 
hell. Tartary, as a geographical expression of the 
Middle Ages, embraced a vast stretch of territory 
from the Dnieper, in Eastern Europe, to the Sea 
of Japan; but subsequently dwindled away to 
Chinese and Western Turkestan. 

TATE GALLERY, a British national art collection 
housed at Millbank, London, and named after Sir 
Henry Tate, who founded it in 1897, the building 
costing £80,000. Sir Joseph Duveen added a 
Turner wing in 1910. 

TATE, NAHUM, poet jau¥eate, born in Dublin, where 
he was educated at Trinity College ; came to London 
to ply the craft of letters, and in 1690 succeeded 

“ Shadwell in the laureateship; improvident, and 

, Probablywintemperate, he died in the Mint, the 
refuge of bankrupts in those days; wrote some 
dramatic pieces, but is to be remembered mainly 
for his metrical version of the Psalms, executed in 
conjunction wth Nicholas Mrady, which superseded 
the older version done by Sternhold (¢.v.) and 
Hopkins (1652-1715). 7) 

TATIAN, one of the earliest Christian apologists and 
commentators who flourished in Syria in the 2nd 
century ; his most noted works are ‘‘ An Apology 
for Christianity ’’ and ‘‘ The Harmony of the Four 
Gospels.”’ 

TATIUS, ACHILLES, a Greek romancer who flourished 
about the beginning of the 4th century a.p®; wrote 
the romance of ‘‘ Leucippe and Cleitophon.”’ 

TATTERSALL’S, a noted horsegart and haunt of 
racing men at Knightsbridge, London, established 
by Richard Tattersall (1724-1795), an auctioneer, 
who in 1766 obtained a $9 years’ Jease from Lord 
Grosvenor of premises in Hyde Park Corner; the 
present premises were occupied on the expiry of 
the lease in 1865. 

TATTOOING, a practice of imprinting various designs, 
often pictorial, upon the skin by means of colouring 
matter, e.g. Chinese ink, cinnabar, introduced into 
punctures made by needles; widely in vogue in 
past and present times amongst uncivilised peoples, 
and even to some extent amongst civilised races, 
especially among sailors; like the use of rouge, @as 
mainly for the purpose of ornameation and for 
improving the appearance, but also in some cases for 
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religious purposes; reached its est perfection 
in Japan, where it seems to have been largely 
resorted to as a substitute for clothing, and was 
never employed on the face, feet, or hands; among 
the South Sea islanders the custom is universal, the 
markings having an especial riba, significance as 
amongst the Maoris. 

TAU, CROSS OF, or ST. ANTHONY’S CROSS, a cross 
resembling the letter T. 

TAUCHNITZ, KARL CHRISTOPHER TRAUGOTT, a 
noted German printer and bookseller, born in Gross- 
pardau, near Leipzig; trained as a printer, he 
started on his own account in Leipzig in 1796, 
flourished, and became celebrated for his neat and 
cheap editions of the Roman and Greek ,7lassics ; 
introduced stereotyping into Germany (1761-1836). 
The well-known “ British Authors” collection was 
started in 1841 by Christian ard, Baron von 
Tauchnitz, a nephew of the preceding, who estab- 
lished himself as a printer and pwblisher in Leipzig 
in 1837; was ennobled in 1860, and made a Saxon 
life-peer in 1877 (1816-1895). 

TAULER, JOHANN, a German mystic, born in Stras- 
burg, bred a monk of the Dominican order; with 
the rest of his order had to flee the city, and settled 
in Basel, became a centre of religious life there, and 
acquired repute as one of the‘most eloquent preachers 
of the day; hisG@phere was not speculative thought 
but practical piety, and his ‘‘ Sermons” take rank 
among the aboriginal monuments of German prose 
literature (1300-1361). 

TAUNTON, (1) a trim; pleasantly-situated town of 
Somersetshire, on the Tone, 45 m. SW. of Bristol; 
has a fine old castle founded in the 8th century, 
Tebuilt in the 12ti century, and having interesting 
associations with Perkin Warbeck, Judge Jeffreys, 
and Sydney Smith; has various schools, a college, 
and barracks; noted for its hosiery, glove, and silk 
manufactures, and is also a busy agricultural centre. 
(2) Capital of Bristol County, Massachusetts, on the 
Taunton River, 34 m. S. of Boston, a well equipped 
and busy manufacturing town. 

TAUNUS, a range of mountains in Hesse-Nassau, 
Germany, frequented by tourists. Many of the 
heights overlook the Rhine, and the vantage points 
were occupied by fortified castles now in ruins; 
Wiesbaden lies among these hills. 

TAURIDA, a government of South Russia, of extensive 
area, jutting down in peninsular shape into the 
Black Sea, and including the Crimea and isthmus 
of Perekop ; forms the western boundary of the Sea 
of Azov; cattle-breeding agd agriculture the staple 
industries. ¢ 

TAURUS (the bull), the second sign of the zodiac, 
which the sun enters on April 10; the constellation 
of that name is now situated in the sign Geminm 
owing to the precession of the equinoxe3. 

TAURUS, MOUNT, a mountain range of Turkey tn 
Asia, stretching W. for about 500 m. in an unbroken 
chain from the head-waters of the Euphrates to the 
Aigean Sea, and férming the S. buttress of the 
tableland of Asia Minor; in the~E. is known as 
the Ala Dagh, in the W. as the BulgharDagh. The 
Anti-Taurus is an offshoot of the main range, which, 
continuing to the NE., unites with the systems of 
the Caucasus, 

TAVERNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE, BARON D’AU- 
BONNE, a celebrated French traveller, born in 
Paris, the son of an Antwerp engraver; was a 
wanderer from his boyhood, starting on his travels 
at the age of 15, and by the end of 1630 had made 
his way as valet, page, &c., over most of Lurope ; 
during the years 1630-1669 he in six separate 
expeditions traversed most of the lands of Asia in 
the capacity of a demer in jewels; reaped large 
profits; was honoured by various potentates, and 
returned with stores of valuable information respect- 
ing the commerce of those countries, which with 
much else interesting matter lie embodied in his 
great work, ‘ Six Voyages,” a classic now in travel- 
literature ; was ennobled in 1669 by Louis XIV. 
(1605-1689). ’ 

TAVETA, district in Kenya, 75 m. from Voi, on what 
was formerly the frontier of German Hast Africa ; 
it ig on the Uganda and Usambara railways . During 
the Great War there was considerable fighting in the 
district. 


_ TAYLOR 


castle, and y 


fisheries. 


TAVISTOCK, a market-town of Devon, situated at 


the western edge of Dartmoor, on the Tavy, 11 m. 
N. of Plymouth; has remains of a 10th-cen 
Benedictine abbey, a guild-hall, grammar school, 
&c.; is one of the old stannary towns, and still 
partly depends for its prosperity on the neigh- 
bouring tin, copper, and arsenic mines. 


TAXIDERMY, the art of preparing and preserving 
= the skins of animals for exhibition in cabinets. 


a device by which the fare of a cab is 
registered. Contracted to “ taxi,” the term has come 
to mean a motor-cab. 


TAY, a river of Scotland whose drainage area lies 


almost wholly within Perthshire; rises on the 
northern slope of Ben Lui, on the Argyll and Perth- 
shire border, and flowing 25 m. NE. under the names 
of Fillan and Dochart, enters Loch Tay, whence it 
sweeps N., SE., and E., passing Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, 
Perth, and Dundee, and enters the North Sea by a 
noble estuary 25 m. long and from 4 m. to 34 m. 
broad ; chief affluents are the Tummel, Isla, Almond, 
and Ear; discharges a greater body of water than 
any British stream; is renowned for the beauty of 
its scenery, and possesses valuable salmon fisheries; 
has a total length of 120 m., and is nayigable to 
Perth; immediately W. of Dundee it is spanned by 
the Tay Bridge, the longest structure of its kind in 
the world, consisting of 95 spans, with a total width 
of 3440 yards; Loch Tay, one of th® finest of High® 
land lochs, lies‘at the base of Ben Lawers, stretches 
144 m. NE. from Killin to Kenmore, and varies 
from 4 m. to 14 m. in breadth. 


TAYGETUS, a range of mountains in the Peloponnese, 


separating Laconia from Messina. 


TAYLOR, BAYARD, a noted American writer and 


traveller, born in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania ; 
was bred to the printing trade, and by 21 had 
published a volume of poems, “‘ Ximena,” and 
“Views Afoot, or Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff,” the fruit of a walking tour through Europe ; 
next for a number of years contributed, as travel 
correspondent, to the Tribune, visiting in i 
capacity Egypt, the greater part of Asia, Central 
Africa, Russia, Iceland, &c.; during 1862-1863 
acted as Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, 
and in 1878 was appointed ambassador at Berlin ; 
his literary reputation rests mainly on his poetic 
works, ‘‘ Poems of the Orient,’’ ‘‘ Rhymes of Travel,”’ 
&ec., and an admirable translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust ’’; also wrote several novels (1825-1878). 


TAYLOR, BROOK, British mathematician and the 


discoverer of ‘* Taylor’s Theorem ’’; he worked on 
the problem of discovering the centre of oscillation ; 
for many years he was secretary to the Royal 
Society (1685-1731). 


TAYLOR, SIR HENRY, poet, born in Bishop-Middle- 


ham, in Durham; after a nine months’ unhappy 
experience as a midshipman obtained his discharge, 
and, having acted for some years as clerk in the 
Storekeeper-General’s Department, entered the 
Colonial Office in 1823, where he continued till his 
retirement in 1872; literature engaged his leisure 
hours, and his four tragedies—the best of which is 
“Philip van Artevelde’’—are an important n- 
tribution to the drama of the century, ard character- 
ised as the noblest effort in the true te of the 
English historical drama produced within the last 
century ; published also a volume of lyric poems, 
besides other works in prose and verse, including 
“The Statesman,” and a charming “ Auto- 
biography,’’ supplemented later by his no Jess 
charming ‘‘ Correspondence ’’; received the distinc- 
tions of K.C.M.G. (1869) and D.C.L. (1800-1886). 


TAYLOR, ISAAC, a voluminous writer on quasi- 


philosophic subjects, born jx Lavenham, “Suffolk ; 
passed his life chiefiv at Ongar engaged in literary 
pursuits; contributed to the Zclictic Review, Good 
Words, and wrote amongst other works ‘* Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,’” ‘‘ Natural History of 
Fanaticism,” ‘‘ SpirituaMDespotism ”’ and ‘* Ultimate 
Civilisation ’’ (1787-1865). His eldest son, Isaae, 
entered the Church, and rose to be rector of Set- 
trington, in Yorkshire, and was collated to a canonry 
of York in 1885; had a wide reputation as a philo- 
Xe 


patronage of the Earl of Carberry, in 

whose mansion at Grove he wrote a number of his 
works; before the Restoration he received pre- 
ferment in Ireland, and after that event was made 
bishop, first of Down and then of Dromore ; his life 
here was far from a happy one, partly through 
subordination in his diocese and partly through 
sorrow ; his works are numerous, but the 

principal are his “‘ Liberty of Prophesying,” ‘‘ Holy 

Living and Holy Dying,” “ Life of Christ,” ‘‘ Ductor 

Dubitantium,” a work on casuistry ; he was a good 

man and a faithful, more a religious writer than a 

theological; his books are read more for their 

devotion than their divinity, and they all give 

evidence of luxuriance of imagination, to which the 

epithet “florid” has not inappropriately been 

~ applied; in @hurch matters he was a follower of 
Laud (1613-1667). 

TAYLOR, JOHN, known as the “ Water-Poet,” born 
in Gloucester; was successively a waterman on 
the Thames, a sailor in the navy, and public-house 
keeper in Oxford; walked from London to Edin- 
burgh, “* not carrying any money to or fro, neither 
begging, borrowing, or asking meat, drink, or 
lodging,”’ and described the journey in his ‘“‘ Penni- 
less Pilgrimage’’; wrote also “‘ Travels in Ger- 
manie,” and enjoyed considerable repute in his 
time as a humorous rhymester (1580-1653). 

TAYLOR, ROWLAND, a Protestant martyr of the 

16th century. He was chaplain to Cranmer and 

vicar of Hadleigh, and under Queen Mary refused 
to renounce his faith, being burnt at the stake in 


1555. 

TAYLOR, TOM, a noted playwright and journalist, 
born in Sunderland; was elected to a Fellowship 
at Cambridge, for two years filled the chair of 
English Literature at University College, London ; 
in 1845 was called to the bar, but shortly afterwards 
took to journalism, writing leaders for the Morning 
Chronicle and Daily News; during 1850-1872 held 
secretarial appointments to the Board of Health 
and in the Local Government Act Office; succeeded 
Shirley Brooks as editor of Punch in 1874; was 
throughout his life a prolific writer and adapter of 
plays, staging upwards of 100 pieces, of which the 
best known are “ To Parents and Guardians,” “ Still 
Waters Run Deep,” “ Our American Cousin,” and 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man,’ (1817-1880). 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM, literary historian and critic, 
born in Norwich; residence on the Continent 
enabled him to master French, Italian, and especially 
German, and confirmed him in his taste for litera- 
ture, to pursue which he abandoned business; 
various essays and reviews formed the groundwork 
of his elaborate ‘“‘ Historic Survey of German 
Literature,” the first systematic survey of German 
literature presented to English readers; taught 
German to george Borrow, who,in “ Lavengro” 
sketched his’ interesting personality, which may 
be further studied in his correspondence with 
Southey, Scott, &c. (1765-1836). | ; 

TAYLOR, ZACHARY, twelfth President of the United 
States; born in Oragge County, Virginia, obtained 
a lieutenancy in the navy in »808 ; first saw service 
in Indian wars@on the north-west frontier; in 1836 
cleared the Indians from Florida and won the brevet 
of brigadier-general ; eat victor®s over the 
Mexicans on the Texan trontier during 1845-1848 
raised his popularity to such a pitch that on his 
return he was carried triumphantly into the Presi- 
dency ; the burning questions of his brief term of 
office were the proposed admission of California as 


| TAYLOR INST?TUTE, a building in 


a free State and the extension of slavery into the 
newly-acquiréd territory ; of strong 
manners, ad loved by the mass of the people, to 
whom he was known as ‘ Old Rough and Ready ” 
(1784-1850). 9 


from bequests by Sir Robert Taylor and Dr. Ran- 
dolph as a gallery to contain works of art left to the 
university, and constituting a noble collection. 

TE ANAU, a lake in Otago, S. Island, New Zealand ; 
it runs N. and S. for nearly 40 m. between snow- 
covered mountains, and is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the country. 

TE DEUM (Thee, O God), a grand hymn in Latin, so 
called from the first words, sung at matins and on 
occasions of joy and thanksgiving; of uncertain 
authorship; is talled also the Ambrosian Hymn, 
as ascribed, though without foundation, to St. 
Ambrose; is with more reason seemingly ascribed 
to Hilary, bishop of Arles. , 

TEA DUTY. The first tax on tea in England was 
imposed in 1660, and was retained at varying rates 
until 1929, when it was abolished by Winston 
Churchill. It was the levying of a tea duty in 1767 
in America that led the Boston Tea Party, when 
tea was thrown into’ Boston harbour, and to the 
“no taxation without represeriation’’ cry that 
ended in the American War of Independence and 
the formation of the United States. 

TEAZLE, LADY, the heroine in Sheridan’s ‘‘ School 
for Scandal,” married to a man old enough to be 
her father, Sir Peter Teazle. 

TEBETH, in the Jewish civil year the fourth month 
and in the ecclesiastical the tenjh; its name means 
the month of mud. 

TECK, a German principality, named after a castle 
which crowns an eminence called “‘ The Teck,” in 
the Swabian Alps, 20 m. SE. of Stuttgart, conferred 
in 1868 on Duke Albert of Wirtemberg’s son, who 
in 1866 married the Princess Mary of Cambridge: 
their daughter, Princess May, becoming in 1910 
Queen Mary of the British Empire. 

TEDDINGTON, a town in Middlesex and virtually a 
suburb of London, on the Thames; its name is 
derived from “ tide end town,” as from this point 
the Thames ceases to be tidal. The town was once 
a manor belonging to Westminster Abbey and 
contains a 16th-century church; in 1902 the 
National Physical Laboratory was established here. 

TEES, English river, rises on Cross Fell, Cumberland, 
and flows E., forming the boundary between Durham 
and York ; enters the Noth Sea 4 m. below Stockton. 

TEGNER, ESAIAS, a popular Swedish poet, born in 
Kyrkerud, the son of a country parson; graduated 

* with distinction at Lund University in 1802, and 
fhortly afgerwards became lecturer in Philosophy ; 
in 1812, already a noted poet, he was called to the 
chair of Greek, and in later years was the devoted 
bishop of Vexid; his poems, of which “ Frithiof’s 
Saga ”’ is reckoned the finest#have the clearness and 
finish of classf¢ models, but are charged with the 
fire and vigour of modern romanticisy (1782-1846). 

TEGUCIGALPA, capital of Honduras, situated near 
the centre of the country at a height of 3400 ft., 
in the fertile valley of the Rio Grande, surrounded 
by mountains; has a cathedral and university. 

TEHAMA, a low, narrow plain in Arabia, W. of the 
mountain range which overlooks the Red Sea, 

TEHERAN, capital of Persia, stands on a plain near 
the Elburz Mountains, 70 m. 8. of the Caspian Sea; 
is surrounded by a bastioned rampart and ditch, 
10 m. in circumference, and entefed by 12 gateways: 
much of it is of modern construction and hand- 
somely laid out with parys, wide streets, and im- 
posing buildings, notable among which are the shah’s 
palace and the British Legation, besides many of 
the bazaars and wealthy merchant’s houses; heat 
during the summer drives the court, foreign em- 
bassies, and others to the cooler heights in the N, ; 
staple industries are the manufactures of carpets 
silks, and cottons. ? 

TEHUANTEPEC, an isthmus in Mexico, 140 m. across 
between a gulf of the name and the Bay of Cam- 
peachy ; it contains on the Pacific coast a town,of 
— same name, with manufacturgs and pearl 
fisheries. 
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TEIGNMOUTH 


TEIGNMOUTH. a watering-place and port of Devon- 
shire, on uary of the Teign (here crossed b 
wooden agin ee 1671 ft. oN 12 m. 8S. of Exeter; 
has rs ee. nunnery, baths, amd pier; does 
some -b 

TEINDS, Scotland tithts derived from the produce 
of the land for the maintenance of tne clergy. 

ASUR, a town in Palestine just off the Jerusalem- 
Nablus road, where Amnon was killed by order of 
Absalom. In March, 1918, Allenby gained a 
decisive Bey here over the Turks. 

TELAMONES, figures, generally colossal, of men 
supporting entablatures, as Caryatides of women. 
TELEGRAPHS. The first telegraph company in Great 
Britain started operation in 1846; in 14871 the 
systems were taken over by the post office. The 
submarine cable between England and France was 
laid in 1851 and tHe first Atlarwic cable six years 


later. 

TEL-EL-KEBIR (the ‘*‘ Great Moufttd’’), on the edge 
of the Egyptian desert, midway between Ismailia 
and Cairo, the scene of a memorable victory by the 
British forces under Sir Garnet Wolseley over the 
Egyptian forces of Arabi Pasha (September 13, 
1882), which brought the war to a close. 

TELEMACHUS, the son of Ulysses and Penelope (¢.v.), 
who, an infant when his fatuer left for Troy, was a 
grown-up man Ga his return; having gone in quest 
of his father ati his long absence found him on his 
return in the guise of a beggar, and assisted him in 
slaying his mother’s suitors. 

TELEOLOGY, the doctrine of final causes, particularly 
the argument for the being and character of God 
from the being and character of His works, that 
the end reveals gUis purpose from the beginning, 
the end being regarded as the thought of God at 
the beginning, or the universe viewed as the realisa- 
tion of Him and His eternal purpose. 

TELEPATHY, name given to the supposed power of 
communication between mind and mind otherwise 
than by the ordinary sense vehicles. 

TELEPHONE, invented by Graham Bell, an American, 
in 1876, following on the work of several other 
inventors; the system was established in Great 
Britain by the National Telephone Company, which 
was bought up by the Post Office in 1911. 

TELESCOPE, the actual inventor is unknown, but 
Jansen, Galileo, and Kepler all played a part in its 
production ; it first came into general use in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. 

ELEVISION, the reproduction of a scene on a plate 
or film by means of iia waves simultaneously 
with its occurrence. 

TELFORD, THOMAS, a <aisbrdel engineer, born, 
the son of a shepherd, in Westerkirk parish, Eskdale ; 
served an apprenticeship to a stone-mason, anu 
after a sojourn in Edinburgh found prong 
in London in 1782; as surveyor of public works fo 
Shropshire in 1787 constructed bridges over ths 
Severn, and planned and superintended the Elles- 
mere Canal connectitg¢ the Dee, Mersey, and Severn ; 
his reputation now made, he was in*constant demand 
by Government, and was entrusted with the con- 
struction o the Caledonian Canal, the great road 
between London and Holyhead (including the 
Menai Suspension Bridge), and St. Katherine 
Docks, London; but his bridges, canals, harbours 
and roads are to be found in all parts of the kingdom, 
and bear the stamp of his thorough and enduring 
workgnanship; ‘‘ the Colossus of Roads,’’ Southey 
called him (1757-1834). 

TELL, a fertile strip of land of 47 m. of average breadth 
in North-West rica, between the mountains and 
the Mediterranean Sea; produces cereals, wine, Xc. 

TELL, WILLIAM, Swissghero and patriot, a peasant, 
native of the canton of Uri, who flourished in the 
beginning of the 14th century ; resisted the oppres- 
sion of the Austrian governor Gessler, and was 

taken prisoner, but was promised his liberty if with 
his bow and arrow he could hit an apple on the 
head of his son, a feat he accomplished with one 
arrow, with a second arrow in his belt, which he 
told Gessler he had kept to shoot him with if he had 
failed. This so incensed the governor that he 
hound him to carry him off to his castle; but as 
hey crosse@, the lake a storm arose, and Tell had to 
be hin to save them, when he leapt upon a 


the i 
Molina, Spanish dramatist, born in pearl : 
a monk; wrote 58 comedies, some of which keep 
their place on the Spanish stage; as a dramatist 
ranks next to Lope de Vega, whose pupil he was 


(1583-1648). 

TELLICHERRI, a seaport on the Malabar coast, 
Madras Presidency, India; is fortified and garri- 
soned ; surrounding country is pretty, as well as 
productive of coffee, cardamoms, and sandalwood. 

TELLURIUM, a rare metal usually found in com- 
bination with other metals. 

TEMESVAR, a royal free city of Rumania, on the 
Bega Canal, 75 m. NE. of Belgrade; is a strongly- 
fortified, well-built city, equipped with theatre, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, &c., and possesses a 
handsome Gothic cathedral and ancient castle ; 
manufactures flour, woollens, silks, and paper. 

TEMPE, VALE OF, a valley in the NE. of Thessaly, 
lying between Olympus on the N. and Ossa on the 
S., traversed by the river Peneus, and for the beauty 
of its scenery celebrated by the Greek poets as a 
favourite haunt of Apollo and the Muses; it is 
rather less than 5 m. in length, and opens eastward 
into a spacious plain. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES were started early in the 
19th century in reaction to the amount of a 
indulged in at the end of the previous century. 
of the first was founded in the United States in 1825, 
and so successful has been temperance propaganda in 
that country that by a law known as the “ eighteenth 
amendment,” the sale and consumption of intoxi- 
cants is prohibited. Evasion of the law however is 
common. In England the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society was founded in 1831, and the 
London Temperance League in 1851; other active 
temperance bodies include the Church of England 
Temperance Society and the British Women’s 
Temperance Society. While not successful in secur- 
ing legal reforms they have long agitated for, these 
bodies can to some extent claim to have reduced 
drunkenness in England, and it is partly owing to 
reed work that the consumption of intoxicants has 
allen. 

LARS, a famous order of knights which flourished 
during the Middle Ages, and originated in connection 
with the Crusades. Its founders were Hugues de 
Payen and Geoffroi de St. Omer, who, along with 
17 other French knights, in 1119 formed themselves 
into a brotherhood, taking vows of chastity and 
poverty, for the purpose of conyoying, in safety 
from attacks of Saracens and infidels, pilgrims to 
the Holy Land. King Baldwin Il. of Jerusalem 
granted them a residence in a portion of his palace, 
built on the site of the Temple of Solomon, and 
close to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
became the especial object of their protection. 
Hence their assumption of the name ‘“* Templars.” 
The order rapidly increased in numbers. and drew 
members from all classes. ‘“‘ The Templar was the 
embodiment of the two strongest passions of the 
Middle Ages—the desire for military renown and for 
a monk’s life.” A constitution was drawn up by 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1128), and later. three ranks 
were recognised—the knights, who alone wore the 
mantle of white linen and red cross, men-at-arms, 
and lower retainers, while a grand-master, seneschal, 
and other officers were created. During the first 
150 years of their existence the Templars increased 
enormously in power; under papaF authority they 
enjoyed many privileges, such as exemption from 
taxes, tithes, and interdict. After the capture of 
Jerusalem by the infidels Cyprus became in 1291 
their headquarters, and «subsequently® France. 
But their usefulnese was at an end, and their arro- 
gance, luxury, and quarrels with the Hospitallers 
had alienated the sympathies of Christendom. 
Measures @ the cruellest and most barbarous kind 
were taken for their suSpressidn by Philip the Fair 
of France, supported by Pope Clement IV. Between 
1806 and 1814 hundreds were burned at the stake, 
the ag scattered, and their possessions con- 
fiscated, 


. 


stead. Restoration work was 
ut in the 19th century. 
archbishop of Canterbury, 
Maura, in Leukas, one of the Ionian 
ly distinguished at College, 


London (1885), and in 1896 was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; contributed to the celebrated 
“Essays and Reviews”; published ‘“‘ Sermons 
Preached in Rugby Chapel,” and in 1884 was 
Bampton Lecturer (1821-1902). 

MOST REV. British divine. A 


TEMPLE, . WILLIAM, 
son of the Archbishop of Canterbury preceding, he 


Was president of the Oxford Union in 1904, and was 
in 1908; for four years from 1910 he was 
r ot Repton, and in 1919 became canon 
of Westminster, a post he held for two years before 
being made Bishop of Manchester; in 1928 he 


became Archbishop of York (1881- Ja 
TEMPLE, SIR WILLIA 


M, diplomatist and essayist, 
born in London, and educated at Cambridge; travel 
on the Continent, courtship, and marriage, and 
some years of quiet and studious retirement in 
Ireland occupied him during the Protectorate; 
in 1660 was returned to the Convention Parliament 
at Dublin, and five years later, having resettled in 
England, began his diplomatic career, the most 
notable success in which was his arrangement in 
1668 of the Triple Alliance between England, 
Holland, and Sweden to hold in check the growing 
power of France; as ambassador at The Hague 
became friendly with the Prince of Orange, whose 
marriage with the Princess Mary (daughter of 
James II.) he negotiated; was recalled in 1671, 
but after the Dutch War returned to his labours at 
The Hague, and in 1679 carried through the Peace 
of Nimeguen; although offered a State Secretary- 
ship more than once, shrank from the responsi- 
bilities of office under Charles II., a diffidence he 
again showed in the reign of William III.; the 
later years of his life were spent in Epicurean ease, 
in the enjoyment of his garden, and in the pursuit 
of letters at his villa at Sheen, and, after 1686, at 
Moor Park, in Surrey, where he had Swift for secre- 
tary ; is remembered in constitutional history for 
his scheme (a failure ultimately) to put the king 
more completely under the check of the Privy 
Council by remodelling its constitution; was a 
writer of considerable distinction, his miscellaneous 
essays and memoirs being notable for grace and 
perspicuity of style (1628-1699). 

LE, TiiE, of Jerusalem, a building constructed 
on the same plan and for the same purpose as the 
Tabernacle (¢.v.), only of larger dimensions, more 
substantial and costly materials, and a more ornate 
style; it was a magnificent structure, contained 
treasures of yealth, and was the pride of the Hebrew 
people. There were three successive structures 
that bore the name—Solomon’s, built by Solomon 
in 1004 B.c., and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 
588 By.; Zerubbabel’s, built in 515, and pillaged 
and desecrated by A@tiochus Epiphanes in 167 B.o. ; 
and Herod’s, cn the ruins o the former, begun in 
16 B.c., finished in 29 a.p., and destroyed by Titus 
in 70 a.D, All three were built on Mount Moriah, 
on the spot where Abragam offered &p Isaac, and 
where David afterwards raised an altar to the Lord ; 
and of the number the palm must be given to the 
Temple of Solomon, it was the Temple par excellence. 


TEN, COUNCIL OF. In Venice during the 14th century 


a body of ten gouncillors or magistrates annually 


4 603 
gateway, which 
from the Strand ; 
oval in 1879; now 
oldest churches in 
to the Inner 
Templar, 
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TENCIN, MAD 


TENDON, ACHILLES, 


> Se ee its power 
as extended to affairs of State and in time the 
pepe oy a ges procedure made it widely 


she saniherhen ost division of Burma, 
tal strip facing the Bay of Benga! 
acke: the mountain barrier of Siam ; 
acquired by the British in 1825. 


shire, has Carmarthen 
ruins of its old wall and of a castle still remain ; 
has a fine 13th-century Gothic church, and a marble 
statue of the Prince Consort, while its extensive 
sands 3nd splendid bathing facilities attract crowds 
of summer visitors. 

DE, a writer of romances, 
a woman of clever wit and ersonal charms, who 
abandoned a religious life and, coming to Paris in 
1714, immersed“herself in the political and fashion- 
able life of the city; was,not too careful of her 
morals, and ed among her lovers the Regent, 
Fontenelle, and Cardina] Dubois; used her influence 
against the Jansenists; more circumspect in later 
life she presided over a fashionable salon; was the 
mother of D’Alembert, (1681-1749). 
ame given to the tendon of 
the leg above the heel, so called zs being the tendon 
by which Thetis held Achilles when she dipped him 
in the Styx, and where alone he was in consequence 
vulnerable. 


TENEDOS, a rocky but fertile little island belonging, 


since 1920, to Greece, prior to which it was Turkish ; 
it lies in the Aigean, 3 m. off the mainland of Turkey 
in Asia, and 12 m. S. of the entyance to the Darda- 
nelles; it was the place where the Greek fleet was 


stationed during the Trojan War. 
ENERIF 


TENIERS 


J 


(1784-1848). 
ENNEMAN 


E, the largest of the Canary Islands (¢.v.), 
of volcanic formation, with cliff-bound coast ; 
richly fruit-bearing; chief exports, cochineal, 
tobacco, and wine; capital, Santa Cruz (@.v.): 
most notable natural feature is the famous Peak 
of Tenerife, a conical-shaped dormant volcano, 
12,000 ft. in height, at the summit of which there 
is a crater 300 ft. in circuit; last eruption took 
place in 1798. 

SRS, DAVID, the elder (1582-1649), and David 
Teniers, the younger (1610-1690), father and son, 
both _famous masters of the Flemish school of 
painting, and natives of Antwerp; the greater 
yt a ae a to ha a hind od carried his 
ather’s gift of depicting rural and homely life to a 
higher pitch of perfectiow. 
INNANT, WILLIAM, a minor Scottish poet, born 
in Anstruther, Fife; was educated at St. Andrews, 
and after a short experience of business life betook 
mself tcyteaching in 1813, filling posts at Dunino, 
asswade, and Dollar; his most notable poem, 
és Anster Fair” (1812), was warmly received, and 
in 1835 his knowledge of Eastern languages won 
him the chair nf Oriental La#guages in St. Andrews 


Y N, WILHELM GOTTLIZB, German 
historian of philosophy ; Was professor at Marburg ; 
wrote both a history and a manual of philosophy, 
and translated Locke’s and Hume’s works into 
German (1761-1819). 


TENNESSEE, one of the central States of the U.S.A., 


lies 8. of Kentucky, and stretches from the Missis- 
sippi (W.) to North Carolina (E.); is oue-third 
larger than Ireland; politically it is divided into 
three districts with characteristi¢ natural features ; 
East Tennessee, mountainous, with ridges of the 
Appalachians, possessing inexhaustible stores of 
coal, iron, and copper;# Middle Tennessee an 
undulating, wheat, corn, and tobacco-growing 
country; and West Tennessee, with lower-lying 
Plains growing cotton, and traversed by the 
Tennessee River, the largest affluent of the Ohio; 
Nashville is the capital and largest city; became a 
State in 1796. 


TENNIEL, SIR JOHN, a famous cartoonist who, from 


1864, week by week, drew the chief political cartoon 
in Punch, the merits of which are too well known 
to need comment ; illustrations to “* Asop’s Fableg,”’ 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” “ Alice in gWonderland,” 
and other works, reveal the grace and delicacy of 
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t come into use till the Pry century. ‘The game 

reached wacand me the time Chaucer wrote, 

and continued afterwards as a game for the nobility, 
Henry VIII. being a player. This ‘real’ tennis 
continues to be played by a few, but the expense 
of maintaining courts led to the growth of Lawn 
Tennis, a popular variant of the original game 
started by Major Wingfield in 1874. In 1875 the 
M.C.C. issued a code of laws for the new game, a 
court was opened at Wimbledon, and in 1877 the 
first championship was held there. The Lawn 
Tennis Association was formed in 1888, and in 1900 
the Davis Cup competition Was instituted for 
international male matches, apd soon attracted 
entries from Britain, America, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India Japan, and nearly every 
Continental country. Besides these matches the 
principal] tennis fixtures are the annual champion- 
ships at Wimbledon, St. Cloud, and Forest Hills 
(U.S.A.), and the Anglo-American women’s contests 
for the Wightman Cup. f recent years there has 
been a tendency to play la tennis more on hard 
courts than on &rass. Among the players who have 
helped the phenomenal growth of the game have 
been William and Ernest Renshaw, H. L. and R. F. 
Doherty, A. W. Gore, N. L. Brookes, W: Tilden, G. 
a R. Lacoste, Mile. S. Lenglen and Helen 


TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD, poet-laureate, born in 
Somersby, in Limeolnshire, son of a clergyman, and 
of aristocratic descent; was educated at the 
grammar school of Louth and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which latter he left without taking a 
degree, having already devoted himself to the 

* Ars Poetica,”” an art which he cultivated more and 
more all his life long; entered the university in 
1828, and issued his first volume of poems in 1830, 
though he had four years previously contributed 
to a small volume conjointly with his brother; to 
the poems of 1830 he added others, and published 
them in 1833 and 1842, after which, endowed by a 
pension from the Civil List of £200, he produced 
‘‘The Princess”’ in 1847, and ‘‘In Memoriam” 
(in memory of his friend Arthur Hallam) in 1850; 
was in 1851 appointed to the laureateship, and 
next in that capacity wrote his ‘‘ Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Welling ,’; in 1855 appeared his 
“‘ Maud,” in 1859 the four of his “‘ Idylls of the 
King,’ which were followed by ‘‘ Enoch Arden” 
and the ‘‘ Northern Farmer“ in 1864, and by a 
succession of other pieces; in 1875 he turned td 
dramatic art and produced thereawer ‘* Quecn 
Mary,”’ ‘“ Harold,” ‘‘The Cup,” “ Becket,” and 
“The Foresters’; he was raised to the peerage in 
1884 on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone; 
he was a poet of te ideal, and yas distinguished 
for the exquisite purity of his style and the harmony 
of his rhyésm; had a loving veneration for the 
past. and an adoring regard for everything pure 
and noble, and if he indulged in a vein of sadness 
at all, as he sometimes did, it was when he saw, as 
he could not help seeing, the feebler hold that 
regard for such things had on the men and women 
of his generation than the worship of Mammon 
(1809-1892). 

TENNYSON-TURNER, CHARLES, British poet and 
brother of LordyTennyson, who took the second 
name of Turner on coming into an inheritance. In 
1826 he and his brother published jointly ‘‘ Poems 
by Two Brothers’’; fe wrote a number of quite 
good sonnets (1808-1879). 

TENOR, highest part sung by the natural male voice, 
covering about two octaves in compass. 

TENTERDEN, a market town. in Kent, once a Cinque 
Port; the steeple of its church is reported to have 
been the cause of the Goodwin Sands, the stones 
intended for the dyke which kept the sea off having 
been used instead to repair the church. 

TENTERDEN, LORD, English judge, born in Canter- 
®ury; wrote a ‘ Treatise on | the Law relative to 
Merchant Swips and Seamen’ was raised to the 
peerage ; an obstinate enemy of Reform (1762-1832), 


HIM, small images, a sort of household 
among the Hebrews, consulted as oracles, 
endowed with some magic virtue. 

TERATOLOGY, the branch of biology which treats of 
malformations or departures from the normal] type. 

TERBURG, G , a noted Dutch painter, whose 
portraits and genre pictures are to be found in most 
of the great Sorepean galleries; born in Zwolle; 
after travelling in Germany, Italy, England, and 
Spain, settled at Deventer, where he became 
master; his most famous pictures are a portrait of 
William of Orange,’ ‘‘ Father’s Advice,” and 
“Congress of Minster, 1648,”’ which last was 
for £7280 and presented to the National 
London (circ. 1617-1681). 

TERCEIRA, the second largest of the Azores; rears 
cattle, and yields grain, oranges, and other ‘fruits 3 
chief town Angra, capital of the group. 

TERENCE (Publius Terentius Afer), Roman comic 
poet, born in Carthage; brought thence as a 
slave; educated by his master, a Roman senator, 
and set free; composed plays, adaptations of others 
in Greek by Menander and Apclodorus ; pe | 
depict Greek manners for Roman imitation in 
pure and perfect Latin style, and with great dramatic 
skill (ci7c. 190-159 B.c.). 

. See PHILO 


TEREUS : 

TEE S, in Roman mythology a deity who pre- 
sided over boundaries, the worship of whom was 
instituted by Numa (q.v.). 

SI RE, the Muse of choral song and dancing. 

TERRA-COTTA, a composition of fine clay and fine 
Me nae ny sand moulded into shapes and baked to 

ar 

TERRAY, ABBE, “ dissolute financier ” of Louis XV. ; 

* paying eightpence in the shilling, so that wits 
exclaim in some press at the play-house, * Where 
is Abbé Terray that he might reduce it to two- 
thirds !’”’: lived a scandalous life, and ingratiated 
himself with Madame Pompadour; he held his post 
till the accession of Louis XVI., and fell with his 
iniquitous colleagues (1715-1778). 

TERRE-HAUTE, capital of Vigo County, Indiana, 
stands on a plateau overlooking the Wabash, 
178 m. S. of Chicago; is situated in a rich coal 
district, and has numerous foundries and various 
factories; is well equipped with schools and other 
public institutions. 

RIALS, the amateur section of the British 
army formed in 1908 to supersede the old Volunteers. 
Members have to attend annual camp, put in a 
minimum number of parades, and undergo courses 
of instruction. Although foreign service was 
optional the Territorial regiments formed a very 
important section of the army in France in the 
Great War, especially between 1914 and the raising 
of the new armies. 

TERRY, ELLEN (Mrs. James Carew), celebrated 
English actress, born in Coventry ; made her d@but 
at the early age of eight, appearing a® Mamilius in 
“The Winter’s Tale,”’ at the Princess Theatre, then 
under the management of Charles Kean; married 
in 1864 G. F. Watts, the painter, the marriage being 
dissolved soon after; during the years 1864-1874 
she lived in retirement, but returning to the stage in 
1875 achieved her first great success in the character 
of Portia; played for some time with the Bancrofts 
and at the Court Theatre; in December, 1878, 
made her first appearance at the Lyceum ym 
then under the managementof Henry Irving (¢.v.) 
with whose subseqtent successful career her own 
is inseparably associated, sharitg with him the 
honours ofa long list of memorable Shakespearean 
and other ferformances(1848=1928). 

TERSANCTUS, the ascription of praise, Holy, Holy¢ 
Holy, preliminary to the consecrating prayer in 
Holy Communion. 

TERTULLIAN, QUINTUS SEPTIMIUS FLORENS, one 
of the Latin Fathers, born in Carthage, the son of 
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ne their practical applications (1857- ). 
ACT, act of date 1673, now repealed, requiring 

(ge Bagg pnt ge le egg Rigs ge 
allegiance and and supremacy; directed equally against 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics 

TEST MATCHES, the name given to international 
cricket matches, the most important of which are 
those played between Racha and Australia, 
which were inaugurated in 1880; England first 
met South Africa in Test Matches in 1905; in 1912 

a triangular contest between these three was held; 
the West Indies first met England in Test Matches 
in 1928, and New Zealand followed in 1929. 

i a silver coin used in the 16th century in 
Scotland and France, and to some extent in 
England. Originally the English coin was worth a 
i. though it later Gaeenetahad in value to 


TESTUDO" (tortoise-shell), in ancient Roman warfare 
a covering of the shields of the soldiers held over 
their heads as protection against missiles thrown 
from the ae when besieging a city. 

ANUS, or LOCK-JAW, a nervous affection of a 
most pain and fatal character, which usually 
begins with intensely painful and persistent cramp 
of the muscles of the throat and jaws, spreading 
down to the larger muscles of the body. As the 
disease progresses the muscles become more and 
more rigid, while the paroxysms of pain increase in 
violence and frequency. Death as a rule results 
from either sheer exhaustion or failure of breath 
through the spasmodic closure of the glottis. The 
cause of the disease is now ascertained to be due to 
the action of a microbe, which may find an entrance 
through any wound or abrasion of the skin, not 
necessarily of the thumb as is the popular belief. 

TETHYS, in the Greek mythology a daughter of 
Uranus and Gala, wife of Oceanus (q.v.), and mother 
of the river-gods. 

RACHM, a silver coin in use in ancient 
Greece of the value of four drachmas, or about 
three shillings. 

TETRAGRAMMATON, the mystic number “ four,” 
symbolical of deity, whose name in different 
languages is composed of four letters. 

TETRAZZINI, MADAME, Italian soprano singer. 
Born in Florence, she made an early reputation on 
the Continent. toured South America, and made her 
London début in 1908; spending most of her time 
in Italy she drew large audiences whenever she sang 
in public in any country 

TETUAN, a port and walled town of Morocco, on the 
Martil, 4 m. above its entrance into the Mediter- 
ranean and 22 m. S. of Ceuta; has a fortified castle 
and wall-towers; exports provisions to Ceuta, and 
has a good trade in fruit, wool, silk, cotton, &c. 

TETZEL, JOHN, a Dominican friar. born in Leipzig; 
was employed in the sale of indulgences to all who 
@ubscribed to the fund for building St. Peter’s at 
Rome, ingopposition to whom and his doings Luther 
published his celebrated theses in 1517; his extrava- 
gances involved him in the censure of the Church 
(1455-1519). 

TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, like the Templars (q¢.v.) and 
Hospitallers, a religious order of énighthood which 
arose durin?” the period of the Crusades, originally 
for the purpose of tending wounded crusaders; 
subsequently became military in character, and 


besides the care of the sick and wounded included 
among its object@ aggressive warfare upon the 
heathen; was organised nguch in the same way 


as the Temples, and like them acquired extensive 
territorial possessions; during the 14th and 15th 
centuries were constan at war wi@h the heathen 
Wends and Lithuanians, but the conversion of 
these to Christianity and several defeats destroyed 
both the prestige and usefulness of the knights, 
and the order thenceforth began to decline. As a 
secularised, lapd-owning order the knighthood 


THACKERAY 
laoted HR 1 . when It was entirely sapprasaed $e 
Germany by® Napoleon; but ches still exist 


in the Netherlands and in oa ~ ok, care for 
the wounded in war has been resumed. 

TEHTONS, the most st energetic and progressive sation 

J gieup nations, embracing th 

<a speaking ee traceable to . 
common stock: (1) Germanic, in cluding Germans, 
Dutch, Flemings, and English; (2) Scandinavian, 
embracing Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders. 
But naturally Celts and other race-elements have in 
the course of centuries entered into the composition 
of these peoples. 

TEWFIK PASHA, MOHAMMED, khedive of Egypt 
from ghe time of his father’s abdication in 1879; a 
man of simple tastes and religious disposition, 
friendly and loyal to the English; Arabi Pasha’s 
insurrection, cloSed at Tel-el-Kebir (¢.v.), and the 
Mahdi’s rising and capture of Khartoum, occurred 
during his reifh, which, however, also witnessed 
Egypt's steadily increasing prosperity under English 
rule (1852-1892). 

TEWKESBURY, a market town of Gloucestershire, 
at the confluence of the Avon and Severn (here 
spanned by one of Telford’s bridges), 10 m. NE. 
of Gloucester; possesses one of the finest of old 
English churches i the Norman style; trades 
chiefly in agricultural produce; galf a mile distant 
is the field of the battle of Tewkesbury (May 4, 
1471), where the Yorkists under Edward IV. crushed 
the Lancastrians. 

TEXAS, the largest of the United States of America, 
in the extreme SW., fronts the Gulf of Mexico for 
400 m. between Mexico (W.) and Louisiana (E.); has 
an area more than twice that gf the British Isles, 
exhibiting a great variety of soil from rich alluvial 
valleys and pastoral prairies to arid deserts of sand 
in the S. Climate in the S. is semi-tropical, in the 
N. colder and drier. The useful metals are found 
in abundance, but agriculture and stock-raising are 
the chief occupations, Texas being the leading cattle- 
raising and cotton State in the Union; seceded 
from the republic of Mexico in 1835, and was an 
independent State till 1845, when it was annexed 
to the American Union. Austin is the capital and 
Galveston the principal port. 

TEXEL, an island of North Holland, situated at the 
entrance to the Zuider Zee and separated from the 
mainland by a narrow strait called the Marsdiep, 
the scene of several memorable naval engagements 
between the Dutch and English; staple industries 
are sheep and dairy farming. 

TEZCUCO, a city of Méxa#co which, under the name 
Acolhuacan, was once a centre of Aztec culture, 
of which there are interesting remains still extant : 

@ is — on a salt lake bearing the same name, 


25 m. of Mexico City. 

PACKERAY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE, novelist, 
born in Calcutta: educated at the Charterhouse and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; after leaving 
college, es he did wit@out taking a degree, 
travelled on the Continent, making long stays at 
Rome and Paris, and “ the dear little Saxon town 
(Weimar) where Goethe lived’’; his ambition was 
to be an artist, but failing in that and pecuniary 
resources, he turned to literature; in straitened 
circumstances at first wrote for the journals of the 
day and contributed to Punch, in which the well- 
known ‘Snob Papers” and ‘‘ Jeames’s Diary ”’ 
originally appeared; in 1840 he prodwged the 
** Paris Sketch-Book,”’ his first published work, but 
it was not till 1847 the first of, his novels, ‘“‘ Vanity 
Fair,’’ was issued in parts, which was followed in 
1848 by ‘“‘ Pendennis,” in 1852 by ‘‘ Esmond,” in 
1853 by ‘“‘ The Newcorees,” in 1857 by “ The 
Virginians,” in 1862 by “ Philip,’”’ and in 1863 by 
** Denis Duval”; in 1852 he lectured in the United 

States on ‘‘ The English Humorists of the Eighteenth 

Century,”’ and in 1855 on ‘“‘ The Four Georges,”’ 

while in 1860 he was appointed first editor of Corn- 

hill. Of Thackeray, in comparison with Dickens, 

M. Taine says, he was “‘ more self-contained, better 

instructed and stronger, a lover of moral disserta- 

tions, a counsellor of the public, a sort of lay preacher, 
less bent on defending the poor, more bent on 

censuring man; brought to the gid of sat a 

sustained common-sense, great kiwledge of the 


THAIS 
consummate cleverness, DO reasoning, 
gt of meditated hatred, ted vice 
walk Wit SBS HRADORS Co reflection. . . TF pha 
are a war against the upper classes ofshis country ” 
(1811-1863). 


THAIS, an Athenian courtesaf o accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his e edition into Asia; 
after his death bore children to Ptolemy Lagi. 

THALBERG, SIGISMUND, a celebrated pianist, born 
in in Geneva ; early displayed a talent for music and 

languages; was intended and trained for a diplo- 
manic career, wah. overcoming his father’s scruples, 
owed his bent tor music, and soon took yn as 
one of the most brilliant pianists of the age; ‘* Thal- 
berg,” said Liszt, ‘‘ is the only pianist whowan play 
the violin on the key-board’”’; composed a large 
number of pianoforte pieces, chiefly fantasias and 
variations (1812-1871). 
philosopher of Greece, one of her seven 
sages; was a philosopher of the physical school, 
and the father of philosophy in general, as the first 
to seek and find within Nature an explanation of 
Nature; ‘‘ the principle of all things is water,”’ he 


says; ‘“‘all comes from water, and to water all 
iy ne ”; flourished about the close of the 7th 
century B 


THALIA, nee “of the three Graces (g.v.), as also of the 
nine Muses (q.v. 

a rare metallic element similar to lead, 
but heavier, discovered in 1861 by the green in the 
spectrum in the flame as it was being volatilised. — 

, the most important river of Great Britain, 
formed by the junction at Lechdale of four head- 
streams—the Isis, Churn, Coln, and Leach—which 
spring from the ®E. slope of the Cotswold Hills; 
winds across the southern midlands eastwards till 
in a wide estuary it enters the North Sea; forms the 
boundary-line between several counties, and passes 
Oxford, Windsor, Eton, Richmond, London, Wool- 
wich, and Gravesend; navigable for barges to 
Lechdale, and for ocean steamers to Tilbury Docks ; 
tide is felt as far as Teddington, 80 m.; length 
estimated at 250 m. 

THANE, or THEGN, a title of social distinction among 
the Anglo-Saxons, bestowed, in the first instance, 
upon men bound in military service to the king, 
these coming to form a nobility of service as 
distinguished from a nobility of blood; they 
obtained grants of land, and had thegns under 
them; in this way the class of thegns widened; 
subsequently the name was allowed to the ceorl 
who had acquired four higes of land and fulfilled 
certain requirements; after the Norman Conquest 
the thegnhood practically embraced the knight- 
hood ; the name dropped out of use after Henry LI.’ 8 
reign, but lasted longer in Scotland. 

THANET, ISLE OF, forms the NE. cormer of Kern, 
from the mainland of which it is separated by the 
Stour and the rivulet Nethergong; on its shores, 
washed by the North Sea, stand the popular watering- 
places Ramsgate, Monte and roadstairs; the 
north-eastern extremity, the North Foreland, is 
crowned by & lighthouse, and is an important radio 
station. 

THASOS, an island of Turkey, in the ASgean Sea, 
near the Macedonian coast; is mountainous and 
richly wooded; inhabited almost entirely by 
Greeks. 

THAUMUZ. See TAUMUZ. 

THEATINES, a religious order founded primarily for 
the suppression of heresy ; the order was founded in 
Italy in the 16th@entury, and its members took a 
vow of poverty ; the order is now almost extinct. 

THEATRE FRANQAIS, tpeatre in the Palais Royal, 
Paris, where the French classic plays are produced 
and rendered by first-class artistes. 

THEATRES, in England, were first authorized in the 
16th century; the first was built by Burbage in 
Shoreditch in 1574, and soon after it the Globe in 
Southwark, where many of Shakespeare’s plays 
had their first production, was opened. 

THEBAIDB, a desert in Upper igypt; the retreat in 
early times of a number of Christian hermits. 

THEBANS, name given to the inhabitants of Bootia, 
from Thebes, the capital; were reckoned dull and 
stupid by thé Athenians. 
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ruins of temples, palaces, gy statues + 

colossal size, amid which the humble dwellings 
four villages—Luxor, Karnak, Medinet Habu, and 
Kurna—have been of ™ 

greatest grandeur extended from about 1600 to 

T100 B.o., but some of its ruins have been dated 
as far back as 2500 B.c. 

THEBES, capital of the ancient Grecian State Boeotia 
(a. v.), Whose site on the slopes of Mount Toumeamias 

4m. NW. of Athens, is now occupied by the 

. Thiva; its legendary history, embracing 
names of Cadmus, Dionysus, Hercules, Gidipus, &c., 
and authentic struggles with Athens and Sparta 
during the Peloponnesian War, its rise to supremacy 
under Epaminondas over all Greece, and its destruc- 
tion by Alexander, have all combined to place it 
amongst the most famous cities of ancient Greece. 

THEISM, belief in the existence of God associated 
general with a belief in Providence and Revelation. 

, the longest river of Hungary and 

of the affluents of the Danube; is formed in East 
Hungary by the confluence of the White Theiss and 
the Black Theiss, both springing from south-western 
slopes of the Carpathians; after a great sweep to 
the NW. bends round to the §S., and flows steadily 
southward through the centre of Hungary until it 
joins the Danube 20 m. above Belgrade, after 
course of 750 m.; with its greater“tributaries, 
Maros and the Bodrog, it forms a splendid means of 


internal commerce. 

THELLUSSON ACT, a measure passed in 1800 to 
prevent a testator leaving money to accumulate for 
more than 21 years after his death, and occasioned 
by Peter Thellusson in 1797 leaving half a million 
pounds to accumulate at compound interest for two 
generations. The Act was modified in 1927 to allow 
money to be left to the State to accumulate and 
be applied to the redemption of the National Debt. 

THEMIS, in the Greek mythology the goddess of the 
established order of things; was a daughter of 
Uranos and Gaia, and the spouse of Zeus, through 
whom she became the mother of the divinities 
concerned in maintaining order among, at once, 
gods and men. 

TOCLES, celebrated Athenian general and 
statesman; rose to political power on the ostracism 
of Aristides, his rival; persuaded the citizens to 
form a fleet to secure the command of the sea against 
Persian invasion; commanded at Salamis, and 
routed the fleet of Xerxes, and afterwards accom- 
plished the fortification of the city in spite of the 
opposition of Sparta, but falling in popular favour 
was ostracised, and took refuge at the court of 
Artaxerxes of Persia, where he died in high fayour 
with the king (circ. 530-460 B.c.). 

THEOBALD, LEWIS, Shakespearean critic, born in 
Sittingbourne, Kent; bred to the law by his father, 
an attorney, but took to literature ; wrote a tragedy ; 
contributed to Mist’s Journal, and in 1716 began 
his tri-weekly paper, the Censor; roused Pope’s 
ire by his celebrated pamphlet, ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Restored,”’ an exposure of errors in Pope’s edition, 
and although ruthlessly impaled in the ‘** Dunciawi,” 
of which he was the original hero, maije good his 
claim to genuine Shakespearean scholarship by his 
edition, in 17338, of the dramatist’s works, an edition 
which completely superseded Pope’s (1688-1744). 

THEOCRACY, government of a State professedly in 
the name andgunder the direction .as well as the 
sanction of Heaven. € 

THEOCRITUS, great pastoral poet of Greece, born in 
Syracuse ; was the creator of bucolic poetry ; wrote 
‘“‘Idyls,”’ as they were called, descriptive of the 
common life of the commongpeople of Sidily, in & 
thoroughly objecti though a truly poetical, 
spirit, in a style w ch never fail¢ to charm, being 
as fresh as ever; wrote also on epic subjects (cire. 
310-265 B.C& 

THEODICY, name given tS 
the order of the universe in consistency with the 
presence of evil, and especially to that of Leibnitz, 
in which he demonstrates that this is the best of 


all possible world ‘ 


an attempt to vindicate” 


her isband ; x 

DOR. King of Corsica,” otherwise 
odore de Neuhoff, born in 

une under the Swedish, and 
successively, wh title to fame is his expedi- 
jion to Corsica, aided by the Turks and the Bey 
‘unis, in 1736, to aid the islanders to throw off 
Genoese yoke; was crowned King Theodore I., 
ful efforts to regain his position came 
. impoverished adventurer to London, where 
imprisoned him, and where sympathisers, 
including Walpole, subscribed for his release (1686-— 


THEODORE, bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, born in 
Antioch; was a Biblical exegete, having written 
commentaries on most of the books of the Bible, 
eschewing the allegorical method of interpretation, 
and accepting the literal sense; he held Nestorian 
views, and his writings were anathematised; he 


He was a cruel and 

er; in the sixties he imprisoned a 
British consul named Cameron, an action that was 
followed by General Napier’s expedition to Magdala, 
which fell in 1868; Theodore committed suicide 
when thus defeated (1818-1868). 

THEODORET, Church historian, born in Antioch; 
as bishop of the Syrian city, Cyrus, gave himself 
to the conversion of the Marcionites; a leader of 
the Antioch school of theology, he took an active 
part in the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, 
and was deposed by the so-called robber-council 
of Ephesus, but was reinstated by the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 (cire. 390-457). 

THEODORIC, surnamed the Great, founder of the 
monarchy of the Ostro- or East Goths, son of Theo- 
demir, the Ostrogothic king of Pannonia; was for 
ten years during his youth a hostage at the Byzantine 
Court at Constantinople; succeeded his father in 
475, and immediately began to push the fortunes 
of the Ostrogoths; various territories fell into his 
hands, and alarm arose at the Imperial Court; in 
493 advanced upon Italy, overthrew Odoacer, 
and after his murder became sole ruler; was now 
the most powerful of the Gothic kings, with an 
empire embracing Italy, Sicily, and Dalmatia, 
besides German possessions; as a ruler proved 
himself as wise as he was strong; became in after 
years one of the great heroes of German legend, and 
figures in the “‘ Nibelungenlied ”’ (455-526). 

THEODOSIUS I., THE GREAT, Roman emperor; 
was the son of Theodosius the Elder, a noted general, 
in whose campaigns in Britain and elsewhere he 
participated; marked out for distinction by his 
military prowess, he, in 379, was invited by the 
Emperor Gratian to become emperor in the East, 
@hat he might stem the advancing Goths; in this 
Theodosi@s was successful ; the Goths were defeated, 
conciliated, had territory conceded to them, and 
became in large numbers Roman citizens ; rebellions 
in the Western Empire and usurpations of the 
throne compelled Theodosius to active interference, 
which led tg his becoming sole wad of the empire 
(394), after successfully combating the revolu- 
tionaries, Franks, and others ; was a zealous Church- 
man, and stern suppressor of the “ Arian Heresy ”’; 
the clpse of his reign marks the beginning of the end 
of the Roman E@pire, for his death opened the 
floodgates of barbarian inv@#ion, and from this date 
begins the fordaation of the new kingdoms of Europe 
(346-395). 

THEOGNIS, an elegiac pet of Megar; flourished in 
the second half of the 6th century B.c.; lost his 
possessions during a revolution at Megara, in which 
the democrats overpowered the aristocrats, to which 
party he belonged; compelled to live in exile, he 
found solace inghe writing of poetry full of a practical 


THERAP 


of very difficult definition which hails from the 
East, and was introduced among us by Madame 
Blavtsky, a Russian lady, who was initiated into 
its mysteries in Tibet by a fraternity there who 
professed to be the sole custodians of its secrets as 
the spiritual] su rs of those to whom it was at 
first revealed.. The radical idea of the system 
appears to be feincarnation, and the return of the 
spirit to itself by a succesgon of incarnations, each 
one of which raises it to a higher level, until, by 
seven stages it would seem, the process is complete, 
matter has become spirit, and spirit matter, God 
has become man, and man God, agreeably some- 
what to the doct of Amiel, that ‘‘ the complete 
spiritualisation of the animal element in us is the 
task of our race,’”’ though with t@em it seems rather 
to mean its extinction. The adherents of this 
system, with their headquarters at Madras, are 
numerous and wide-scattered, and form an organisa- 
tion of 300 branches, having three definite aims: 
(1) To establish a brotherhood over the world 
irrespective of race, creed, caste, or sex; (2) to 
encourage the study of com@arative philosophy, 
religion, and science; and (3) to investigate the 
occult secrets of nature and the latent possibilities 
of man. The principal books in exposition of it 
are, ‘‘ The Secret Doctrine,” ‘“‘ Isis Unveiled,’ “‘ The 
Key to Theosophy,”’ by Mme. Blavatsky ; ‘‘ Esoteric 
Buddhism,’’ ‘‘ The Occult World,”’ &c., by Sinnett ; 
“The Ancient Wisdom,” ‘‘ The Birth and Evolution 
of the Soul,” &c., by Annie Besant. 

EUTZA, a Jewish ascetic sect in Egypt, who 
lived a life of celibacy and meditation in separate 
hermitages, and assembled for worship on the Sabbath. 


HERM, a unit of heat measurement equivalent to 


100,000 British Thermal Units; the latter being 
the quantity of heat required to raise 1]b. of pure 
water 1° F. 

PROCESS, for welding metals together, was 
discovered by Goldschmidt, a German chemist; 
the broken part is hea#d and a mixture of molten 
aluminium and metallic oxides is added; the 
oxides are reduced by the aluminium, enough heat 


® being evolved to raise the pieces of broken metal 
to the melting-point. 
#iHHERMO-DYNAMICS, name given to the modem 


science of the relation between heat and work, 
which has established two fundamental] principles, 
that when het is employe@ to do work, the work 
done is the exact equivalent of the heat expended, 
and that heat cannot of its own accerd pass from a 
colder to a warmer body. 


THERMOMETERS, instruments used for measuring 


temperatures ; liquid thermometers are filled with 
either mercury or alcohol, the former for high 
temperatures up to 357°C. and the latter for 
temperatures below —40°C.; electrical thermo- 
meters are used for very high temperatupes; the 
Centigrade scale used in most European countries 
and for scientific work has fgeezing-point O° and 
boiling-point 106° ; on the Fahrenheit scale, generally 
used in this country, the freezing-point is 82° and 
the boiling-point 212°; @n Germany the Réaumur 
scale is used, with freezing-point 0° and boiling-point 
80°; a some scientific purposes an air thermometer 
is used. 


THERMOPILE, a delicate electrical instrument for 


— and measuring small quantities of radiant 
ea 


THERMOPYLZ, (i.e. “ the hot gates), a famous pass 


in N. Greece, the only traversable one leading 
southward into Thessaly, lies 25 m. N. of Delphi, 
and is flanked on one side by Mount Gta, ang on 
the other by the Maliac Gulf (ngw the Gulf of 
Zeitouni); for ever memorable as the scene of 


a 
] struggles 
Brennus and the onus (279 B.o.), antl Philip 


Macedonian .C.). } 
a deformed Greek @rese 
of Troy, distinguished for his insolent raillery at 
his betters, and slain by Achilles for deriding his 
lamentation over the death of Penthesilea (q.v.). 
THESEUS, legendary hero of Attica, and son of Augeus, 
king of Athens; ranks second to Hercules, captured 
the uthonian bull, and slew the Minotaur (q.v.) 
by the help of Ariadne (q¢.v.); waged war against 
the ms, and carried off the queen; assisted 
at the Argonautic expedition, and is famedyfor his 
friendship for Perithous, whom he aided against the 


Centaurs. 

THESPIS, the father of Greek tragedy, hence Thespian 
art for the drama. 

THESSALONIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, epistles of St. 
Paul to the Church at ¢Thessalonica, of which there 
are two; the first written from Corinth about 
A.D. 53 to exhort them to beware of lapsing, and 
comforting them with the hope of the return of the 
Lord to judgment; the second, within a few months 
of the first, to correct a falg> impression produced 
by it in connection with the Lord’s coming; they 
must not, he arg&ied, neglect their ordinary avoca- 
tions, as though the day of the Lord was close at 
hand; that day would not come till the powers of 
evil had wrought their worst, and the cup of their 
iniquity was full; this is the first purely dogmatic 
epistle of St. Paul. ‘ 

ALONICA. See SALONICA. 

THESSALY, the largest division of ancient Greece, 
a wide, fertile plain stretching southward from the 
Macedonian border to the Maliac Gulf, and entirely 
surrounded by mountains save the Vale of Tempe 
in the NE. between Mounts Ossa and Olympus; 
was conquered by Philip of Macedon in the 4th 
century B.c., and subsequently incorporated in the 
Roman Empire, on the break up of which it fell 
into the hands of the Venetians, and eventually 
of the Turks (1335), and remained a portion of the 
Ottoman Empire till 1881, when the greater and 
most fertile part was ceded to Greece, the remainder 
following in 1919. Chief town, Larissa. 

THETFORD, a historic old market town on the 

Norfolk and Suffolk border, at the confluence of the 

Thet and Little Ouse, 31 m. SW. of Norwich; a 

place of importance in Saxon times, and in Edward 

TII.’s reign an importantucentre of monasticism ; 

has interesting ruins, a Shotable Castle Hill, and 

industries in brewing, tanning, &c. 

» in the Greek mythology the daughter of 
Nereus (q.v.) and Doris, who being married against 
her will to Peleus, became the mother @f Achilles¢ 
she was therefore a Nereid (q¢.v.), and gifted with 
prophetic foresight. 

IET, ANDRE, .modern French poet and 
novelist, born in Marf¥ le Roi, neamParis ; studied 
law, and in 1857 received a post in the office of the 
Minister of @inance; published several volumes 
of poems, dealing chiefly with rustic life, but is 
more widely known by his novels, such as 
*“Mademoiselle Guignon,” ‘‘ Le Mariage de 
Gérard,”” and “‘ Deux Sceurs,” all of them more or 
less tinged with melancholy, but also inspired by 
true poetic feeling (1833-1907). 

THIALFSB in the Norse mythology the god of manual 
labour, Thor’s henchman and attendant. 

THIEPVAL, a villag@gin the department of the Somme, 
France, where there was much fighting in the Great 
War during the battle of the Somme; Ulster troops 
were prominent therein, 4nd a memorial to them was 
erected here later. 

THIERRY, JACQUES NICOLAS AUGUSTIN, French 
historian, born in Blois; came early under the 
influence of Saint-Simon, and during 1814-1817 
lived with him as secretary, assimilating his socialistic 
ideas and ventilating them in various compositions ; 
Comte became his master next, and history his 
chief study, an outlet for his views on which he 
found in the Censeur Européen, and the Courrier 
Feancais, to which he contributed his ‘ Letters 
on French €@listory”’ (1820); five years later 
appeared his masterpiece, the ‘‘ Conquest of 
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him to Paris, and took to journalism; publish 
in 1827 his ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,’ 
which established his rank as a writer; contributed 
to the July revolution; supported Louis Philippe, 
and was in 1832 elected a deputy for Aix; obtained 
a post in the ministry, and eventually led it; was 
swept out of office at the revolution of 1848; voted 
for the presidency of Louis Napoleon, but opposed 
the coup d’état; withdrew from public life for a 
time; published in 1860 the ‘“ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire,” a labour of years; 
entered public life again, but soon retired; at the 
close of the Franco-German War raised the war 
indemnity, and saw the Germans off the soil; 
became head of the Provisional Government, and 
President of the Republic from 1871 to 1873; his 
histories are very one-sided, and often inaccurate 
besides; Carlyle’s criticism of his “‘ Krench Revolu~g 
tion ”’ is well known, “‘ Dig where you will, you come 
to water ” (1797-1877). didi 
THING, name for a legislative or judicial assembly 
among the Scandinavians. , , 
E, one of the lakes in the English Lake 
District, in Cumberland, 5 m. SE. of Keswick; 
since 1885 its waters have been impounded for the 
use of Manchester, the surface raised 50 ft. by 
embankments, and the area more than doubled. 
THIRLWALL, CONNOP, historian, born in Stepney; 
was a precocious child, was educated at the Charter- 
house, had Grote for a schoolfellow, and was a 
student of Trinity College, Cambridge; called to 
the bar, but took orders in 1827, having two years 
previously translated Schleiermacher’s “‘ Essay on 
St. Luke,” and was thus the first to introduce 
German theology into England; wrote a “ History 
of Greece,” which, though superior in some im- 
portant respects, was superseded by Grote’s as 
wanting in realistic power, a fatal blemish in a 
history; was a liberal man, and bishop of St. 
David’s for half a lifetime (1797-1875). 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, THE, first drawn up in 
1562, state the doctrinal basis of the Church of 
England; they are printed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and all candidates for ordination have to 
subscribe to them, a process repeated by any priest 
taking a new benefice. 

TY TYRANTS, name given to the committee 
that ruled Athens with absolute power in 404 B.c. ; 
the following year they were overthrown by Thrasy- 
bulus. 

THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, the name given to a series 
of wars arising out of one another in Germany 
during 1618-1648; was first a war of Catholics 
against Protestants, but in its later stages developd 
into a struggle for supremacy in Euro. On the 
Catholic side were Austria, various German Catholic 
princes, and Spain, to whom were opposed succes- 
sively Bohemia, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, and 
France; originated in Bohemia, where the Pro- 
testants were gofided to revolt against {he intolerance 
of the empire; Moravians and Hungarians came to 
their assistance, but the imperial forces were too 
powerful and the rising was suppressed, only to be 
renewed in 1624, when Denmark espouged the 
Protestant cause, but stru@led vainly against 
Catholic armies unde¥ Wallenstein and Tilly. The 
tactless oppression of the Emperor Werdinand again 
fanned into ,flame the fires of rebellion; Swedish 
armies now cme to the atsistance of the Protestants, 


: 


| 


and under Gustavus Adolphus waged successful“ 


war against the emperor, but the death of Gustavus 
at Littzen (1682) turned the tide in favour of the 
imperial forces; the German Protestant princes 
made a disadvantageous peace in (435, but Sweden, 


nstituted in 1687 by James VII. of Scotland 
(James II. of England); fell into abeyance during 


Queen Anne in 1703; includes the sovereign, 20 
knights, and various officials. The principal article 
in the insignia is a gold collar composed of thistles 
intertwined with sprigs of rue. Motto: 
me impune lacessit’’; ribbon, green; 
of the Thistle. 

THISTLEWOOD CONSPIRACY, sometimes called the 
Cato Street conspiracy, a plot headed by Arthur 
Thistlewood, aiming at the assassination of several 
members of the government at George III.’s funeral 
in 1820; the plot was discovered, and Thistlewood 
and four of his companions were hanged. 

THOLUCK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST, theologian, born 
in Breslau; came under the influence of Neander 
(qg.v.) and became professor of Theology at Halle, 


@® where he @xercised a considerable influence over 


the many students who were attracted from far and 

near by his learning and fervour (1799-1877). 

OM, WILLIAM, a minor Scottish vernacular poet, 

author of ** The Mitherless Bairn,” &c.; was a 
native of and handloom weaver at Aberdeen; 
endured much hardship and poverty (1799-1848). 

THOMAS, AMBROISE, French composer, bor in 
Metz; proved himself a brilliant student at the 
Paris Conservatoire; became professor of Com- 
position in 1852, and nine years later succeeded 
Auber as director of the Conservatoire; a prolific 
writer in all forms of musical composition, but has 
won celebrity mainly as a writer of operas, the 
most popular of which are ‘‘ La Double Echelle,” 
**Mignon,” and “‘ Hamlet”; was decorated with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour in 1880 
(1811-1896). 

THOMAS, ARTHUR GORING, composer, born near 
Eastbourne; studied at the Paris Conservatoire 


and Royal Academy for Music, London; became 
popular through the merit of his operas 
*“* Esmeralda,” ‘‘ Nadeshda,” the cantata ‘ Sun- 


worshippers,” and songs; committed suicide (1850— 


1892). 

THOMAS, GEORGE HENRY, American general, born 
in Virginia; a man of fine character, lacking none 
of the sterner stuff of the soldier, but blended with 
modesty and gentleness; universally popular in 
the army, which he joined in 1840 and continued 
in till his death, rising to be general of a division 
through gallantry in the Indian frontier wars and 
in the Civil War, in which, at the battle of Nashville 
(1864), he completely routed the Confederate 
forces ; had command of the military division of the 
Pacific at the time of his death (1816-1870). 

#HOMAS, SIR HUGH EVAN, British admiral. He 
joined the navy at the age of 14, and held commands 
in all parts of the world, besides being at the 
Admiralty at the time when naval changes were 
being made early this century; in 1914 he was 
second-in-command of the t battle cruiser 
squadron, @nd in 1916 he led a division at Jutland, 
a battle in which he greatly distinguished himself, 
for which he was knighted; he became a full 
admiral in 1920 and retired in 1924 (1862-1928). 

THOMAS, RT. HOW. JAMES HENRY, British poli- 
tician. He started wor when nine years old, 
became an engine-driver, and then turned trade 
union organfser; in 1910 he became President of 
the National Union of ilwaymeng and was elected 
Labour M.P. for Defby; he was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1917, and the same year he was sent on 
an official mission to the U.S.A. Always opposed 
to strikes when there was a chance of settlement by 


negotiation, he achieved considerable popularity | 
. 


with industrialists at the price of the enmity of the 
extreme se@tion of his own party, which started to 
poe him for his “capitalist” ev Re) 


social aetivities, and after-dinner 
1924 he took office in the Labour Government as 
Colonial retag’, an@in 1929 was again in office 


as Lord PrYivy 11, having special charge of the 

unemployment problem; he became Secretary for 

the Dominions in 1930 (1878- yy 

THOMAS, ST., the Apostle, is represented in art as 
bearing a spear in his hand, and sometimes an arrow, 
a book, and a carpenter’s square. 

THOMAS THE RHYMER. See RHYMER, THOMAS 


THE. 

ae. CHRISTIAN, a German jurist, born in 
Leipzig ; was the first to prelect on jurisprudence 
in the German tongue, on which account, as on 
account of I@s advanced theological views, he 
encountered no small persecution; became at 
length profeSor of Jurisprudence at Halle, his 
influence on the study g which was considerable 
(1655-1728). 

THOMISM, the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas (q.v.), 
particularly in reference to predestination and 


grace. 

THOMITES, a group pf agitators against the Poor Law 
Act of 1838, headed by a man named Thom, a 
publican, who claimed to be night of Malta and 
King of Jerusalem; riots followed, in which Thom 
was killed. 

THOMPSON, FRANCIS, British poet. Trained for the 
Roman priesthood, he took instead to medicine, 
but failed in his examinations, came to London and 
started writing; he wrote poems and did literary 
criticism; “‘The Hound of gleaven” is his most 
notable poem (1859-1907). 

THOMPSON, SYLVANUS PHILLIPS, British physicist, 
famous for his researches in optics and electricity ; 
professor of physics at the City and Guilds College, 
London (1851-1916). 

THOMS, WILLIAM JOHN, a noted antiquary and 
bibliographer, born in Westminster; a clerk for 
20 years in the Chelsea Hospital and subsequently 
in the House of Lords, where during 1863-1882 he 
was deputy-librarian ; his leisure was given to his 
favourite pursuits, and bore fruit in many volumes 
dealing with ‘“folk-lore”’ (a word of his own 
invention) and the like; was secretary of the 
Camden Society, and in 1849 founded, and con- 
tinued to edit till 1872, Notes and Queries (1803- 


1885). 

THOMSON, SIR CHARLES WYVILLE, zoologist, born 
in Bonsyde, Linlithguway; educated at Merchiston 
Castle, Edinburgh, and at the university there; a 
lecturer on botany at Aberdeen (1850), professor of 
Natural History in Queen’s College, Cork (1853), 
of Geolggy at Belfast (1854), and of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh (1870); accom- 
panied the Challenger expedition (1872-1876) as 
head of the scientific department; knighted 1876; 
wrote “ The Depths of th@Sea” and “ The Voyage 
of the Chall®nger ’’ (1830-1882). 

THOMSON, GEORGE, a noted collectgr of songs, who 
set himself to gather in one work every existing 
Scottish melody; his untiring zeal resulted in the 
publication of 6 vols. of Scottish songs, the words 
of which had been adapted and supplied by a host 
of _writers, including Scott, Campbell, Joanna 
Baillie, and above all, Robert Burns, who con- 
tributed upwards of 120; Haydn, keethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, and others were engaged to supply 
instrumental preludes and codas; also published 
collections of Irish songs andVelsh melodies ; was 
a native of Limekilns, Fife, and for 60 years principal 
art to the Board of @rustees, Edinburgh (1757- 

ol). 

THOMSON, JAMES, the poet of the ‘‘ Seasons,” born, 
the son of the parish minister, in Ednam, Roxburgh- 
shire; was educated and trained for the ministry 
at Edinburgh University, but, already wooing the 
muse, he, shortly after his father’s death in 1725, 
went to London to push his fortune; his poem 
““ Winter,”’ published in the following year, had 
immediate success, and raised up a host of friends 
and patrons, and what with tutoring and t pro- 
ceeds of “‘ Summer,” “ Spring,” “‘ Autumn,” Various 
worthless tragedies, and other - of his pen, 
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secured a fair till a pension 00 from the 
Prince ot. ob ving, Oils 3a Bf ticdicnted’ the 
poem of “ Liberty,”’ and a subsequent £300 a year 


as ae Governor of the Leeward Islands, 
placed him in comparative affluence; the “ Masque 
bf Alfred,” with its popufir son“ Rule Britann 
and his greatest mare “The Castle Of Indolence "o 
(1748), were the outcome of his later years of 
leisure; often tediously verbose, not infrequently 
stiff and conventional in diction, and trite in its 
moralisings, the poetry of Thomson was yet the 
first_of the 18th century to shake itself free of 
the fown, and to lead, as Stopford Brooke says, “‘ the 
English people into that new world of nature which 
has enchanted us in the work of modern peetry 7 
(1700-1748). 

THOMSON, JAMES, the poet of pessimism, born, a 
sailor’s son, in Port-Glasgow, anll brought up in 
an orphanage; was introduced to literature by 
Bradlaugh (g¢.v.), to whose NatiofWal Reformer he 
contributed much of hjs best poetry, including his 
gloomy yet sonorous and impressive ‘“‘ The City of 
Dreadful Night,’’ besides essays (1834-1882). 

THOMSON, JAMES, British physicist, professor of 
Engineering at Glasgow; brother of Lord Kelvin; 
carried out a number of imnortant researches on 
physical subjects. 

THOMSON, JOHN, ee artist minister of Duddingston, 
born in Dailly, in Ayrshire; succeeded his father 
in the parish of Dailly (1800), and five years later 
was transferred to Duddingston parish, near Edin- 
burgh; faithful in the discharge of his parochial 
duties, he yet found time to cultivate his favourite 
art of painting, and in the course of his 35 years’ 
pastorate produce series of landscapes which won 
him wide celebrity in his own day, and have set him 
in the front rank of Scottish artists (1778-1840). 

THOMSON, JOHN ARTHUR, British scientist; pro- 
fessor of Natural History at Aberdeen; wrote a large 
number of books on biology, evolution, &c., and 
edited a number of popular works (1861- ae 

THOMSON, JOSEPH, African explorer, born in Thorn- 
hill, studied at Edinburgh University, and in 1878 
was appointed zoologist to the Royal Geographical 
Society’s expedition to Lake Tanganyika, which, 
after the death of the leader, Keith Johnston, at 
the start, he, at the age of 20, carried through with 
notable success; in 1882 explored with important 
geographical results Masai-land, and subsequently 
headed expeditions up the Niger and to Sokoto, 
and explored the Atlas Mountains; published 
interesting accounts of his various travels (1858- 


1894). 2s 
THOMSON, SIR JOSEPH JOHN, British scientist ; 
Cavendish professor at Cambridge, 1884-1919, and 
afterwards Master of Trinity College and professor 
of Physics; his greatest work was done the con- 


duction of electricity through gases and the structure* 


of the atom ; he carried out experiments to determine 
the charge and mass of the electron and devised a 
method for the analys& of positive rays; president 
of the a Association at Winhipeg in 1909 
(1856-— 

THOMSON, ata WILLIAM, LORD KELVIN, British 
physicist, born in Belfast; studied at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge; senior wrangler in 1845, and elected 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow in 1846 ; 
it was in the departments of heat and electricity that 
he accomplished his greatest achievements, carrying 
out magy experiments on thermometry, the cooling 
of gases on expansion, and phenomena connected 
with electric curre ; his work laid the founda- 
tions of modern thermodynamics; he also made 
investigations in radiation, the theory of the ether, 
and the age of the earth. ¢ His best-known work was 
the invention of the siphon recorder for the Atlantic 
cable, on the completion of which in 1866 he was 
knighted, being raised to the peerage in 1892; he 
invented a number of scientific instruments, in- 
cluding an electrometer and a sensitive galvanometer, 
as well as writing extensively on mathematical and 
physical subjects; president of the British Associa- 
tion at Edinburgh, 1871 (1824— 1907). 

THOR, in the Norse mythology ‘‘ the god of thunder ; 
the, thunder was his wrath, the gathering of the 
‘black clouds ig the drawing down of Thor's angry 
brows ; the firt-bolt bursting out of heaven is the 
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that is the peal; wrathful he i weeeie i ougrs 

that is the rustling o: Reg eg: Foot peor the — 
thunder begins ” ; ae is the strongest of the gods, 
the helper of both gods and men, and the mortal foe 
of the chaotic co 

THOREAU, HENR Y DAVID, an American author 
who, next to his friend and neighbour Emerson, 
gave the most considerable impulse to the “ trans- 
cendental’’ movement American literature ; 
born in Concord, where his life was mostly spent, of 
remote French extraction; was with difficulty 
enabled to go to Harvard, where he graduated, but 
without distinction of any sort; took to desperate 
shifts for a living; the serious occupation of his life 
was to study nature in the woods around Concord, 
to make daily journal entries of his observings and 
reflections, and to preserve his soul in peace and 
purity ; his handicrafts were unwelcome necessities 
thrust upon him; ‘“‘ What after all,’”’ he exclaims, 
*“‘does the practicalness of life amount to? The 
things immediate to be done are very trivial; I 
could postpone them all to hear this locust sing. 
The most glorious fact in my experience is not 
anything I have done or may hope to do, but a 
transient thought or vision or dream which I have 
had ’”’; his chief works are ‘‘ Walden,”’ the account 
of a two years’ sojourn in a hut built by his own 
hands in the Concord Woods near “‘ Walden Pool,” 
““A Week on the Concord and Merzimac River,” 
essays, poems, &c. (1817-1862). . 

THORIUM, a radioactive element discovered in 1898 
by Mme. Curie and Schmidt; it occurs in several 
minerals, especially the monazite sand of Brazil 
and South India; it is used in the manufacture of 
gas mantles. 

THORN, a Polish town and fortress of the first rank, 
on the Vistula, 115 m. NW. of Warsaw; formerly 
a member of the Hanseatic League (¢.v.): was 
annexed by Prussia in 1815, and was ceded to Poland 
again in 1919; the birthplace of Copernicus; carries 
on a brisk trade in corn and timber. 

THORNBURY, GEORGE WALTER, a miscellaneous 
writer, author of numerous novels, “‘ Songs of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads,” ‘‘ Life of Turner,” 
“Old and New London,” &c.; born in London, 
‘aoe his life was spent in literary work (1828- 

THORNDIKE, SYBIL, British actress who in her 
generation has risen to a position comparable with 
that held in the previous one by Ellen Terry (¢.v.). 
Born in Gainsborough, daughter of a clergyman, she 
originally intended to take up music, but took to 
the stage at 18 and started by touring America; 
later she played at the ‘** Old Vic,’’ London, and 
slowly built up a reputation as a tragedienne, which 
was capped in 1923 with her playing of “‘ St. Joan” 
in Bernard Shaw’s play. Although her reputation 
was made in Shakespeare and Greek tragedy, her 
versatility is shown by her successful impersonations 
in comedy. In 1908 she married Lewis Casson, the 
actor (1885- ), 

THORNHILL, SIR JAMES, an English artist of the 
school of Le Brun, born in Woodland, Dorsetshire ; 
treated historical subjects in allegorical fashion, 
and was much in request for decorative work, hae 
most notable achievements being the degoration of 
the dome of St. Paul’s, of rooms in Hampton Court, 
Blenheim House, and Greenwich Hospital; was 
sergeant-painter to Queen Anne, and was knighted 
by George I.; member of Parliament from 1719 
till his death (167 5-1734). 

THORNYCROFT, §IR WILLIAM HAMO, sculptor, 
born in ‘London; did statues of General Gordon 
(1885), John Bright (1892), and Oliver Cromwell 
(1899) (1850-1925). 

THOROUGH, name given by tly Earl of Stafford 
(q.v.) to a scheme a his to establish absolute 
monarchy in England. 

THORWALDSEN, BERTEL, an exiinent Danish 
sculptor, born&near Copengagsn, the son of a poor 
Icelander; won a Government scholarship at the 
Academy of Copenhagen in 17938, which enabled 
him to study in Rome, where he was greatly inspired 
by the ancient Greek sculptures, and fired with the 
ambition of emulating the classical masters ; Canova 


in 
* and bee icone subjects, besides 
and Galileo the cele- 


untry his large fortune and nearly 
now in the Thorwaldsen Museum. 
great sights of Copenhagen (1770-1844). 
Egyptian Mercury, inventor of arts and 


IL, and by Henry ‘IV. was appointed keeper of 

the royal library ; his history of his own times is a 
work of great value as a clear and remarkably 
impartial survey of an interesting period of European 
ier (1553-1617). 

THOUSAND ISLANDS, some 1500 islands which stud 
the river St. Lawrence below Kingston, at the outlet 
of the river from Lake Ontario. 

cient Greece, was a region, ill defined, 

. of Macedonia to the Danube, and W. 
of the Euxine (Black Sea): appears never to have 
been consolidated into one kingdom, but was 
inhabited by various Thracian tribes akin to the 
Greeks, but regarded by them as barbarians; was 
conquered by Darius of Persia, 515 B.c., regained 
> independence, and passed under the yoke of 

ome. 

THRASYBULUS, famous Athenian general and 
democratic statesman; came to the front during 
the later part of the Peloponnesian War; took an 
active share in overturning the oligarchy of the 
Four Hundred, and in recalling Alcibiades (411 B.c.) ; 
was exiled by the Thirty Tyrants, and withdrew 
to Thebes, but subsequently was permitted to 
return, and later was engaged in commanding 
Athenian armies against Lesbos and in support of 
Rhodes; was murdered (389 B.c.) by natives of 
Pamphylia. 

THREE HOURS’ AGONY, a service held on Good 
Friday from 12 noon till 3 o’clock to commemorate 
the Passion of Christ. 

RIVERS, capital of St. Maurice Co., Quebec, 
95 m. NE. of Montreal; does a considerable trade 
in lumber, ironware, &c.; is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. 

THRING, EDWARD, a celebrated educationist, born 
at Alford Rectory, Somersetshire; educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, where he obtained a Fellow- 
ship; entered the Church, and served in various 
euracies till in 1853 he began his true lifework by 
an appointment to the headmastership of Upping- 
ham School, which he raised to a high state of 
efficiency, and stamped with the qualities of his 
own strong personality, as did Arnold at Rugby; 

@ published various educational works, “‘ The Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, ** ** Addresses,”” “‘ Poems 
and Translations,” &c. (1821-1887). 

THROGMORTON, SIR NICHOLAS, English diploma- 
tist; concerned in Wyatt’s plot and imprisoned ; 
was ambassador in Paris under Elizabeth, and 
afterwards to Scotland ; fell intodisgrace as involved 
in an intrigue for the marriage of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, with the Duke of Norfolk (1515-1571). 

THUCYDIDES, historian of the Peloponnesian War, 

born.in Athens nine years after the battle of Salamis, 

of # wealthy far@ily; was in Athens during the 
plague of 430 B.c., fell) @ victim, but recovered; 

served as nagal commander in 424 in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, but from neglect of duty was banished ; 

returned from exile 20 gears after; @is creat achieve- 
ment is his history, all derived from personal observa- 
tion and oral communication, the materials of which 
were collected during the war, and the whole 
executed in a style to entitle it to rank among the 
noblest literapy monuments of antiquity; it is not 
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an island. 
THUN, a ee old town of Switzerland, on te Aar, 

17 m. SE. of Berne, and barely 1 m. distant from 
Lake of Thun (12 m. by 2 m.); has a 12th-century 


cas’ 
ERER, name given to the Times, from certain 
soeaenal articles in it ascribed to the editor, Captain 


Edward Stir 

THURGAU, a nton of Switzerland, on the NE. 
frontier, where Lake Constance for a considerable 
distance forms its bougdary; bitants are 
mainly Protestant; country is hilly but not moun- 
tainous, fertile, and traversed by the river Thur, a 
tributary of the Rhine; capital Frauenfeld. 

LE, a censer suspended by chains and held 
in the hand by a pest during mass and other offices 
of the Roman Church. 

THURINGL,, originally the territ@y of the Thuringians 
(an ancient German tribe), now an integral portion 
of the German republic, occupies a central position, 
with Saxony on its N. and E., and Bavaria on the 
S.; a considerable portion of it is covered by the 
Thuringian Forest. 

THURLES, a town of Tipperary, on the Suir, 87 m. 
SW. of Dublin; is the seat of @ Catholic archbishop, 
college, and cathedral; in the vicinity are the fine 
ruins of Holy Cross Abbey. 

THURLOW, EDWARD, BARON, a noted lawyer and 
politician of George III.’s reign, born, a clergyman’s 
son, in Bracon-Ash, Norfolk; quitted Cambridge 
without a degree, and with a reputation for in- 
subordination and braggadocio rather than for 
scholarship; called to the bar in 1754, he soon 
made his way, aided by an imposing presence, which 
led Fox to remark, ‘‘ No man ever was so wise as 
Thurlow looked’; raised his reputation by his 
speeches in the great Douglas case, and through 
influence of the Douglas family was made a King’s 
counsel; entered Parliament in 1768; became a 
favourite of the King, and rose through the offices 
of Solicitor-General and Attorney-General to the 
Lord Chancellorship in 1778, being raised to 
the peerage as Baron “lost his position during the 
Coalition Ministry of Fox and North, but was 
restored by Pitt, who, however, got rid of him in 
1792, after which his appearances in public life 


@ were few; not a man of fine character, but possessed 


a certain rough vigour of intellect which appears to 
have made considerable impression on his con- 
temporaries (1731-1806). 

THUROT’S INYASION, the e@ploit in 1760 of an Irish- 
man whose rea] name was O’Farrell, but who served 
in the French navy as Thurot; he landed at Carrick- 
fergus with a force numbering 1000, sacked the town 
and proceeded to the Isle of Man, where he was 
killed and his army defeated. 

THURSDAY, fifth day of the week, dedicated to 
Thor (q@.v.). 

THURSDAY ISLAND, a small island in Normanby 
Sound, Torres Strait, belonging to Queen@and, and 
used as a Government station ; has a fine harbour, 
Port Kennedy, largely usecg for the Australian 
transit trade; also the centre of valuable pearl 
fisheries. 

THURSO, a seaport in Cai®hness, at the mouth of the 
Thurso River, 21 m. NW. of Wick; does a brisk 
trade in agricultural produce, cattle, and paving 
stones. 

THYROID GLAND, a gland in the neck producing 
thyroxin, which is essential for normal development 
and lack of which causes cretinism. 

THYRSUS, an attribute of Dionysus, being a staff or 
spear entwined with ivy leaves and a cone at the 
top; carried by the devotees of the god on festive 
occasions; the cone was presumed to covey the 
a point, a wound from which gas said to cause 
maaness. 
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TIAN-SHAN (“ Celestial Mountains ’’), ort moun- 
tain range of Central Asia, separat Turkestan 
from Eastern and Chinese Turkestan; highest 
summit Kaufmann Peak, 22,500 ft. . 

TIBER, a river of Italy celebrated in ancient Roman 
history, rises in the Apennines,*in the province of 

, Tuscany; rapid and turbid in its upper 
course, but navigable 100 m. upwards from its 
mouth; flows generally in a S. direction, and after 
a course of about 260 m. enters the Mediterranean 
about 15 m. below Rome. 

TIB S, second Roman emperor, born in Rome ; 
was of the Claudian family; became the stepson 
of Augustus, who, when he was five years old, had 
married his mother; was himself marged to 
Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa, but was compelled 
to divorce her and marry Augustus’s daughter 
Julia, by whom he had two sons, on the death of 
whom he was adopted as the emperor’s successor ; 
after various military services in Various parts of 
the empire, he succeed¢d Augustus in A.D. 14; his 
reign was notable for some progressive measures, 
but was distinguished by acts of cruelty, especially 
in the instance of the minister Sejanus, whom out 
of jealousy he put to death; given up to debauchery, 
he was suffocated in a fainting fit by the captain of 
the Pretorian Guards in A.D. 37, and succeeded by 
Caligula; it was®during his reign that Christ was 

- -- erucified (42 B.c.—A.D. 37). 

TIBERT, SIR, the cat in ‘‘ Reynard the Fox ”’ (q.v.). 

TIBET, a country of Central Asia, and once a de- 
pendency of China, but now an independent State 
under British patronage, called by the natives 
themselves Bod or Bodyul; comprises a wide 
expanse of tablelané:, three times the size of France, 
almost as cold as Siberia, most of it higher than 
Mont Blanc, and all of it, except a few valleys, 
destitute of population; enclosed by the lofty 
ranges of the Himalaya and Kuenlun Mountains, 
it has been left practically unexplored; possesses 
great mineral wealth, and a large foreign trade is 
carried on in woollen cloth (chief article of manu- 
facture); polyandry and polygamy are prevailing 
customs among the people, who are a Mongolic 
race of fine physique, fond of music and dancing, 
jealous of intrusion, and absorbed in their own ways 
and customs; the government, civil and religious, 
is in the hands of the clergy, the lower orders of 
which are numerous throughout the country; a 
variation of Mongol Shamanism is the native religion, 
but Lamaism is the official religion of the country, 
and the supreme authority is vested in the Dalai 
Lama, the sovereign pont#f, who resides at Lhassa, 
the capital. 

TIBULLUS, ALBIUS, Roman elegiac poet, a con- 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of whom 
was warmly attached to him; he aceompanied 
Messala, his patron, in his campaigns to Gaul and 
the East, but had no liking for war, and preferred 
in peace to cultivate the tender sentiments, and to 
attune his harp to his *motions (54-38 B.c.). 

TICHBORNE, a village and property of Hampshire, 
which becam@ notorious in the ‘seventies through 
a butcher, from Wagga Wagga, in Australia, named 
Thomas Castro, otherwise Thomas Orton, laying 
claim to it in 1866 on the death of Sir Alfred Joseph 
Tichborne; the ‘‘ Claimant’’ represented himself 
as an elder brother of the deceased baronet, supposed 
(and rightly) to have perished at sea; the imposture 
was exfosed after a lengthy trial ending in March, 
1872, and a subsequent trial for perjury resulted in a 
sentence of 14 yeagg’ penal servitude. Orton, after 
his release, confessed his imposture in 1895. 

TICINO, the most southerly canton of Switzerland, 
lies on the Italian front®r; slopes down from the 
Lepontine Alps in the N. to fertile cultivated plains 
in the 8., which grow olives. vines, figs, &c.; the 

. inhabitants speak Italian, and the canton, from the 
mildness of its climate and richness of its soil, has 
been called the “‘ Italian Switzerland ”’; if embraces 
most of Lakes Lugano and Maggiore, and is traversed 
by the St. Gothard Railway. 

TICINO, a river of Switzerland and North Italy; 
springs from the 8. side of Mount St. Gothard, flows 
sowhwards through Lake Maggiore and SH. through 
North Italy, jgining the Po 4 m. below Pavia, after 
a course of 120 m., 
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favour of Addison, who 


and held till his death the appointment of secz ; 
oe anes of weene weed rege 
not count for much in the history of English litera- 
ture, but he was happy in the composition of 
occasional poems, ¢.g. ‘The Prospect of Peace, 
“The Royal Progress,” and in ballads, such 
“Colin and Lucy,” while his translation of the f 
book of the “ Iliad” was so good as to rouse the 
jealousy of Pope (1686-1740). 
TICKNOR, GEORGE, American man of letters, born 
in Boston; studied in various European cities, 
where he was received in the best literary cireles, 
and of which he has left in his journal interesting 
impressions; held the professorship of French and 
Spanish in Harvard University for a number of 
years; published in 1849 his “‘ History of Spanish 
Literature,’”’ the standard work on the subject; 
also wrote lives of Lafayette and Prescott (1791-— 


1871). 

TICONDEROGA, a township of New York, on Lake 
Champlain, 100 m. N. of Albany; has various 
factories and mines in the vicinity; a place of 
much prominence during the struggles with the 
French and later during the revolutionary war. ¥ 

TIECK, JOHANN LUDWIG, German poet, born in 
Berlin: was one of the founders of the Romantic 
school in Germany, was a friend of the Schlegels and 
Novalis; wrote novels and popular tales and 
dramas; some of his fairy tales and other fiction 
were translated by Carlyle, who pays a high tribute 
to the author’s “‘ gay southern fancy ” in one of his 
“Miscellaneous Essays ”’ (1773-1853). 

TIENTSIN, an important city and river-port of China, 
on the Pei-ho, 34 m. from its mouth and 80 m. SE. 
of Peking, of which it is the port; since 1858 has 
been one of the open treaty ports; and in 1861 a 
British consulate was established; three months of 
the year the Pei-ho is frozen over; there is an 
increasing transit trade with Russia. 

DEL FUEGO, a compact island-group at the 
southern extremity of the South American continent, 
from which it is separated by the Strait of Magellan ; 
the most southerly point is Cape Horm (¢.v.); of 
the group, Tierra del Fuego, sometimes called King 
Charles South Land, belongs partly to the Argentine 
and partly to Chile, to which also belong the other 
islands, except Staten Island, an Argentine posses- 
sion; save for a few fertile plains in the N., where 
some sheep-farming goes on, the region is bleak, 
barren, and mountainous, with rocky, fiord-cut 
coasts swept by violent and prolonged gales; 
scantily peopled by now harmless Indians of a low 


type. 

TIERS ETAT (third estate), name given to the Commons 
section in the States-General of France. 

TIFLIS, capital of a mountainous and forest-clad goy- 
ernment of the same name in Russian Caucasia, 
on the Kar, 165 m. SE. of the Black Sea; is a city 
of considerable antiquity and note, and owes much 
to-day to the energy of the Russians, who annexed 
it -* 1802; noted for its silver and other metal 
work. 

TIGRIS, an important river of Turkey in Asia; rises 
in the mountains of Kurdistan, flows SE. to Diat- 
bekir, E. to Til (where it receives the Bitlis), and 
hence SE. through a flat and arid country, till, after 
a course of 1100 m., it unites with the Euphrates 
to form the Shat-el-Arab, which debouches into the 
Persian Gulf 90 m. lower; is navigable for 500 m. 
to Bagdad; on ¢ts banks are the ruin} of Nineveh, 
Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. 

TILBURY FORT, on the Essex bank of the Thames, 
opposite Gravesend; the main defence of the river 
above Sheerness; in 1886 extensive docks, quays, 
and a tidal basin were opened and in 19304 large 
landing-stage to acconenodate ocean liners. 

TILLOTSON, JOHN ROBERT, archbighop of Canter- 
bury, born in Sowerby, Yorkshire, of a Puritan 
family, and #ained on Kuritan lines; studied at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, came under the influence — 
of Cudworth (¢.v.), conformed to the Established 
Church at the Restoration and became King’s 
chaplain and a prebend of Canterbury, till at length 
he rose to be dean and primate ; ovas an eloquent 
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of views, and respected 

(1630-1 
t generals of the ‘Thirty ‘Years’ Wi one of 
Years’ War (q.v.), 
com designed for the priesthood 
by Jesuits but abandoned the Church 
ingly & was trained the art of war by 

Ay AA PE 

ae ee the Bavarian army, and, devoted to 
the Catholic cause, was given command of the 


ee chief of the imperial forces, and "29 the 
sacked with merciless cruelty the 


at Lech—in the latter of which Tilly was mortally 

wounded (1559-1632). : 

. &@ manufacturing town of East Prussia, on 
the Memel or Niemen, 65 m. NE. of Konigsberg ; 
here was signed in 1807 a memorable treaty between 
Alexander I. of Russia and Napoleon, as the result 
of which Friedrich Wilhelm III. of Prussia was 
deprived of the greater part of his dominions. 

UCTOO, an important city of the Western 

Soudan, situated at the edge of the Sahara, 8 m. N. 

of the Upper Niger, at the centre of five caravan 

routes whigh lead to all parts of North Africa; 
carries on a large transit trade, exchanging European 
goods for native produce; was occupied by the 

French in 1894. 

. THE, a London daily newspaper founded in 
1785 as the London Daily Universal Register; it 
adopted its present name in 1788. Lord Northcliffe 
acquired contro] in 1908, but in 1922 a trust was 
formed to prevent the paper ever again falling com- 
pletely into private hands. It is England’s greatest 
national paper, and politically it is its traditional 
policy to give a general support to the Government 
of the day, irrespective of party. 

TIMOLEON, a celebrated general of ancient Greece, 
born, of a noble family, in Corinth, about 395 B.c.; 
ardently espoused the cause of the Greeks in Sicily, 
who were in danger of forfeiting their liberties to 
the Carthaginians, and headed an army to Syracuse, 
where he defeated and drove out Dionysius the 
Younger (344), subsequently cleared the island of 
the oppressors, and brought back order and good 
government, after which he quietly returned to 
private life, and spent his later years at Syracuse, 
beloved by the Sicilians as their liberator and 
benefactor; d. 337 B.c. 

TIMON OF PHLIUS, a Greek philosopher, a disciple® 
of Pyrrho (gq.v.), flourished 280 B.c.; wrote a 
satirical poem on the whole Greek philosophy up 
to date, which is the source of our knowledge of 
his master’s opinions. Also the name of a misan- 
thrope of Athens, a contemporary of Socrates, the 
subject of Shakespeare’s play of the name. 

TIMOR, the largest of the long chain of islands which 
stretches eastward from Java, of volcanic formation, 
mountainous, wooded, and possessing deposits of 
various metals, but mainly exports maize, sandal- 

® wood, wax, tortoise-shell, &c.; population consists 
chiefly ®f Papuans, whose native chiefs are the real 
Tulers of the island, which belongs, the W. portion of 
it to Holland and the E. to Portugal; E. of Timor 
lies a group of three low-lying islands of coral 
formation, known as Timor-Laut or Tenimber 
Islands; ‘Jutch possession. bd 

TIMOTHY, a convert of St. Paul, associate and deputy, 
to whom, as in charge of the Church at Ephesus, the 
Apostle wrote two epistles in the interval between 
hisgimprisonment, and death at Rome, the First 
Epistle to direct Him in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, and the Second t@invite him to Rome, and 
counsel him@ should he (Paul) not be dead before 
the other arrived. 

TIMUR THE TARTAR® See TAMERLANE. 


TIN, a white metal obtained from the mineral cas- 
siterite, the chief source being Malay; tin is used 
extensively for plating iron and for alloying with 
lead and copper ; the price of tin has increased in 
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recent years owing to the demand for it in connection 
with the m&nufacture of motor-cars 
MATTHEW, English deistical writer, born 

- in Devorshire ; dena t at Oxford, became Fellow 
of All Souls’, A. first a Sees 9 Fenders, then a Catholic, 
and then of a very outspoken type, 
exhibited me one which provoked | hostility 
on all sides; his most famous work was “ Christi- 
anity as old as Crealion ; or, the Gospel a Republica- 
tion of the Religion of "Nature, ” a work which did 
th waa Christianity, but rationalised it (1656-— 

TINEWALD, hiner name of the ) eps. Parlianftnt. 

town of Madras Presidency, SE. 
In ag ey of a district of the same name; lies 
50 m. N. of Cape Comorin, and adjoins Pallamcotta, 
headquarters of the British military. and govern- 
ment; is a céitre of Protestant mission work, and 
possesses a Sind temple and a Hindu college. 

TINTAGEL HEAD, a rocky headland, 300 ft. high, 
on the W. Cornish coast..22 m. W. of Launceston ; 
ay with the Arthurian legend as the site 
f King Arthur’s castle and court; 6 m. distant 
les Camelford, identified by some with the famous 
Camelot. 

TINTERN ABBEY, gne of the most beautiful ruined 
abbeys of Engla d, founded by the Cistercian 
monks in 1131 on the Wyegin Monmouthshire, 
5 m. above Chepstow; associated with Words- 
worth’s great poem, ‘‘ Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey.” 

TINTORETTO, baptised JACOPO ROBUSTI, a famous 
Italian artist, one of Ruskin’s “five supreme 
painters,’ born in Venice; save for a few lessons 
under Titian he seems to ve been self-taught ; 
took for his models Titian and Michael Angelo, and 
came especially to excel in grandeur of conception 
and in strong chiaroscuro effects; amongst his 
most notable pictures are ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
“The Last Supper,” ‘The Crucifixion,’ ‘“‘ The 
Last Judgment,” ‘‘ The Resurrection,’ &c.; some 
of these are of enormous size (1518-1594). 2 

TINWORTH, GEORGE, British wood carver. Starting 
in business as a wheelwright, he showed a bent for 
wood carving, and studied at the Roya] Academy ; 
for some years he modelled for Doultons’ Pottery, 
and he did carving in many cathedrals and churches 
(1843-1913). 

TIPPERARY, a south-midland county of Ireland, in 
the province of Munster, stretching N. of Waterford, 
between Limerick (W.) and Kilkenny (E.) ; possesses 
a productive soil, which favours a considerable 
agricultural and dair®-farming industry; coal is 
also worked; the Suir is the principal stream; the 
generally flat surface is diversified in the S. by the 
Galtees (3008 ft.) and Knockmealdown (2609 ft.), 
besides® smaller ranges elsewhere; county town 
Tipperary, 110 m. SW. of Dublin; noted for its 
butter market. The place achieved fame and 
importance in 1914 on account of the fact that a 
popular comic song call@i “It’s a long way to 
Tipperary.’ in vogue at the time, was adopted by 
the British army as a marching @ng. 

TIPPOO SAHIB, son of Hyder Ali (¢.v.), whom he 
succeeded in the Sultanate of Mysore in 1782; 
already a trained and successful warrior in his 
father’s struggles with the English, he set himself 
with implacable enmity to check the advance of 
British arms; in 1789 invaded Travancore, and in 
the subsequent war (1790-1792), after # desperate 
resistance, was overcome and deprived of half of 
his territories, and compellgl to give in hostage 
his two sons; intrigued later with the French, and 
again engaged the English, but was defeated, and 
his capital, Seringapatdin, captured after a month’s 
siege, himself perishing in the final attack; was 
— known as “ the Tiger of Mysore ”’ (1749- 

799) 

TIPTON, an iron-manufacturing town of Staffordshire, 
84+ m. NW. of Birmingham. 

TIRABOSCHI, GIROLAMO, an Italian writer, who 
for some time filled the chair of Rhetoric at Milan 
University, and subsequently became librarian to 


the Duke of Modena ; is celebrated for his = ustive 
survey of Italian literature in 14 vols., a rk of 
the utmost value (1731-1794). 


TIRESIAS 614 « TOCANTINS 3 
TIRESIAS, in the Greek mythology a soothsay who, singer, born of parents in re 
had been struck blind either Atifena og made her début in 18 (es) : 
but on whom in compensation Zeus had conf Lucrezia Borgia, and soon took rank as the fc 
the gift of prophecy and length of daysebeyond the singer on the German vie stage; appeared 
ordinary term of existence. triumphant success in London (1858), hence- 
TIRNOVA, a fortified town & Bulasria, 35 m. SSE. of forth made her home in England, herself — 
Sistova; is the seat of the Bulgarfan patriarch; | with the management of Mapleson; visited America 
in 1875; her commanding physique and powerful 


formerly the State capital. 

TIRPITZ, ADMIRAL VON, German admiral. He 
entered the navy at the age of 16, took command of 
the Baltic Fleet in 1891, and became Naval Secretary 
of State in 1897; for the first two years of the 
Great War he commanded the German Fleet 
(1849-1930). 

TIRYNS, an ancient city of Greece, excavated by 
Schliemann in 1884-1885; situated in the Pelopon- 
nesus, in the plain of Argolis, 3 m. from the head 
of the Argolic Gulf; legend asso@ates it with the 
early life of Hercules; has ruins of a citadel and of 
Cyclopean walls unsurpassed in Gretce. 

TISCHENDORF, CONSTANTIN VON, Biblical scholar, 
born in Saxony ; spent His life in textual criticism ; 
his great work “ Critical Edition of the New Testa- 
ment ”’ (1815-1874). 

TISIPHONE, one of the three Furies (q.v.). 

TISZA, COUNT ISTVAN, Hungarian politician. 
quite a young man he embraced a political career, 
and in 1903 became Prime Minister for two years ; 
it was he who with Count Berchtold was in some 
measure responsible for the Great War by framing 
Austria-Hungary’s stern terms to Serbia after the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
at Serajevo in June, 1914; he himself was assassi- 
nated in November, 1918 (1861-1918). 

— IA, the wife o§ Oberon and the queen of the 
airies. 

TITANIC, a White Star liner which was sunk by an 
iceberg near Cape Rose on April 14, 1912, while on 
- maiden voyage to America; 1200 lives were 
ost. 

TITANIUM, a rare, very hard metal, always found in 
combination. 

TITANS, in the Greek mythology sons of Uranos and 
Gaia, beings of gigantic strength, and of the dynasty 
prior to that of Zeus, who made war on Zeus, and 
hoped to scale heaven by piling mountain on moun- 
tain, but were overpowered by the thunderbolts of 
Zeus, and consigned to a limbo below the lowest 
depths of Tartarus; they represent the primitive 
powers of nature, as with seeming reluctance sub- 
missive to the world-order established by Zeus, and 
symbolise the vain efforts of mere strength to subvert 
the ordinance of heaven ;@they are not to be con- 
founded with the Giants, nor with their offspring, 
who had learned wisdom from the failure of their 
fathers, and who, Prometheus one of them, repre- 
sented the idea that the world was madg for man 
and not man for the world, and that all the powers 
of it, from highest to lowest, were there for his 
benefit. 

TITHES, an ecclesiasticalytax known to, the Jews and 
adopted by the Christian Church. ‘he usual levy 
was one-tenth, of the annual produce of land and 
cattle. In England tithes were made compulsory 
about the 9th century; they were paid to the 
rector, who might not be the cleric in charge of the 
parish, often in fact being the lord of the manor or 
a corporate body. The Tithes Act of 1836 largely 
commuted tithes into a rent charge. 

TITHONU§, in the Greek mythology son of Laomedon, 
who was wedded to Eos, who begged Zeus to confer 
on him immortality_but forgot to beg for youth, so 
that his decrepitud@in old age became a burden to 
him; he was changed into a cicada. 

TITIAN, more correctly VRCELLIO TIZIANO, great 
Italian painter, born in Capo del Cadore, the prince 
of colourists and head of the Venetian school; 
studied at Venice, and came under the influence of 
Giorgione ; he was a master of his art from the very 
first, and his fame led to employment in all directions 
over Italy, Germany, and Spain; his works were 
numerous, and rich in variety; he was much in 
request as a portrait-painter, and painted most of 
the great people he knew; he ranks with Michael 
Angelo and Raphael as the head of the Italian 
renatssance; lived to a great age (1477-1576). 

TITIENS, TERESK, or TIETJENS a famous operatic 


As 


acting, together with her splendid voice, made her 
an ideal interpreter of such tragic characters as 
Norma, Fidelio, Margarita, and Ortrud (1831-1877). 

TITMARSH, MICHAEL ANGELO, pseudonym assumed 
for a series of years by Thackeray. 

TITUS, a convert of St. Paul, a Greek by birth, appears 
to have accompanied St. Paul on his last journey, 
and to have been with him at his death; Paul's 


during his ministry in Crete. 

TITUS, FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS, Roman emperor, 
born in Rome, the son of Vespasian, served in 
Germany and Britain, and under his father in Judza ; 
on his father’s elevation to the throne persecuted 
the Jews, laid siege to Jerusalem, and took the city 
in A.D. 70; on his accession to the throne he ad 
himself to works of public beneficence, and became 
the idol of the citizens; his death was sudden, and 
his reign lasted only three years; during that short 
period he won for himself the title of the “* Delight 
of Mankind ”’ (48-81). 

TITYUS, a giant whose body covered nine acres of 
land, son of Zeus and Gaia, and who f 
to force Latona was punished in the nether world 
by two vultures continually gnawing at his liver. 

TIVERTON, an interesting old town of Devonshire, 
pleasantly situated between the Exe and Loman, 
12 m. N. by E. of Exeter; possesses public baths, 
assembly rooms, almshouses, and a 17th-century 
grammar-school; noted for its lace manufactures. 

TIVOLI, a town of Italy, known to the ancients as 
Tibur, beautifully situated on the Teverone, 18 m. 
E. of Rome; was much resorted to by the wealthy 
Roman citizens, and is celebrated by Horace; is 
full of interesting remains. 

TLAXCALA, a State of North Mexico, and formerly 
an Aztec republic; capital, Tlaxcala; has woollen 
manufactures. 

TOBACCO, the dried leaves of various narcotic plants 
of the Nicotiana family, grown chiefly in America and 
Cuba, and to some extent in South Africa. From it 
are made cigars, cigarettes, pipe mixtures, and snuff. 
It was first introduced into England in the 16th 
century, and the tax on it now provides an import- 
ant source of revenue to the Exchequer. 

TOBAGO, one of the Windward Islands (¢.v.), the 
most southerly of the group; a British possession 

© since 1763, politically attached to Trinidad; is 
hilly, picturesque, and volcanic; exports rum, 
molasses, and live-stock. 

TOBIT, THE BOOK OF, a book of the Apocrypha 
giving account of the life and vicissitudes of a pious 
Israelitish family in the Assyrian captivity, that 
consisted of Tobit, Anna his wife, and Tobias his 
son; all three are held up to honour for their strict 
observance of the Law of the Lord and their deeds 
of charity to such as loved it; it is notable for the 
prominence given in it to the ministry of angels, 
both good and bad, among the former Raphac 
and among the latter Asmodeus, and is theework of a 
Jew whose mind was imbued with Oriental imagery. 

TOBOLSK, a town and government of W. Siberia, 
picturesquely planted at the confluence of the Irtish 
and Tobol, 2000 m. E. of St. Petersburg; has a 
cathedral, barracks, theatre, and — 

TOBY, UNCLE, the hero of Sterme’s “ Tristram 

Shandy,” a retired captain, distinguished for his 
kindness, gallantry, and simplicity. 
C H, an international movement among young 
men aiming at inculcating prin@ples of relizich and 
service. It derived itsqvame from the army signal- 
ling abbreviation for Talbot House, @ soldiers’ club 
founded in Popperinghe in the Ypres Salient by the 
Rey. P. T. B.@:Tubby) Clarton (@.v.) in 1915, and 
named after Reginald Talbot, a young officer killed 
in the early days of the war. 

TOCANTINS, one of the great rivers of Brazil, rises 
in the State of Goyaz:; flows northwards, and after 
a course of 1500 m. enters the estugty of the Para, 


attempting « 


—— 


mathematical lecturer of his college (St. 

*s), and soon became widely known in educa- 

tional el circles by his various and excellent handbooks 
od treatises on mathematical subjects (1820-1884). 

EDUARD IVANOVITCH, a noted Russian 

of German descent, who, trained in the 

corps, greatly distinguished himself by his 

operations at Sebastopol during its siege 

by the French and English in the Crimean War, 

and subsequently by the reduction of Plevna, his 

greatest achievement, which brought to a close 

the war with Turkey in 1877; subsequently became 
commander-in-chief in Bulgaria (1818-1884). 

TODMORDEN, a cotton town prettily situated amid 
hills on the border of Lancashire and Yorkshire, on 

oF the Calder, 21 m. NE. of Manchester; coal abounds 

: in the vicinity. 

TOGA, an otter garment, usually of white wool, like 

a large blanket, folded about the person in a variety 

of ways, but generally thrown over the left shoulder 

and down the back, leaving the right arm 
free; it was at once the badge of manhood and 

Roman citizenship in earlier days, its use languishing 

during the Empire. 

LAND, a British and French protectorate on 
the Slave Coast, in Upper Guinea, with Gold Coast 
Colony on the W.,and Dahomey on the E.; exports 
palm-oil and ivory. 

TOKAY, a Hungarian town on the Theiss, 130 m. NE. 
of Pesth; greatly celebrated for its wines, of which 
it manufactures 34 different sorts. 

TOKEN, a coin issued by traders at a time of scarcity 
of minted money, as up to the reign of James L., 
when farthing lead tokens were made; later coins 
were of copper or brass, many such being struck for 
the market of collectors which had sprung up; in 
1797 the 2d. and 1d. pieces issued superseded them 
as currency ; similar coins were in use from time to 
time in Scotland and Ireland. 

TOKYO, or TOKIO, formerly called Yeddo, capital of 

the Japanese Empire, situated on a bay of the same 

name on the SE. coast of Hondo, and partly built 
on the delta of the river Sumida; is for the most 
part flat and intersected by canals and narrow, 
irregular streets, and has a finely-wooded river-side 
avenue 5 m. long; on account of frequent earth- 
quakes most of the houses are of light bamboo 
structure, which, however, renders them liable to 
destructive fires; it suffered severely in the great 
earthquake of September 1, 1923; has a fine castle, 
government offices, university, and some 700 schools 
and colleges; as the political, commercial, and 
literary metropolis it possesses an overshadowing 
influernge over the national life of the empire. 

Yokohama, 17 m. distant, is the port of entry. 

TOLA, a weight in India for gold and silver, equal to 
180 grains troy. 

TOLAND, JOHN, political and deistical writer, born 
in Derry. of Catholic parengs; abandoned the 
Catholic 9aith; studied at Leyden and Oxford: 
his first work, “ Christianity not Mysterious,” which 
created a great stir, and was burned in Ireland by 
the common hangman; it was succeeded, along 
with others, by @ Nazarenus,”’ which traced Christi- 
anity to conflicting elemgnts in the early Church ; 
he was a digciple of Locke (1670-1722). 

TOLEDO, a city of Spain, capital of a province, and 
former capital of the Xingdom, oc@ipies a command- 
ing site amid hills on the Tagus, 40 m. SW. of Madrid ; 
within and without presents a sombre and imposing 
appearance ; is the see of the primate of Spain, and 
possesses a noble Gothic cathedral, ruins of the Cid’s 
castle, and mains of the Moorish occupation (712- 


TOGO 


ver, i ' 
re : does a large trade 
in grain, —— facilitated by a fine 


, canal, and railway systems. 
TOLERATION ACT tatute passed in 1689 to relieve 
Dissenters -. certain 


penalties, excepting 


lice Catholics and Unitarians. 
TOLSTOI, COUNT LEO, novelist, social reformer, and 
religious mystic, in Tula, of a noble aay 4 


eervee for a time in the army, retired from it, 
travelled ; married, and settled on his estate 
Moscow in 1862; his two great works are “ War 
and Peace” (1865-1868), and “‘ Anna Karenina ”’ 
(1875-1878) ; ewrote many works after, all more or 
less in a religious vein, and in the keenest, deepest 
sympathy wi@h the soul-oppression of the world, 
finding the secret of C ianity to lie in the precept 
of Christ, ‘‘ Resist not eVil,’”’ and exemplifying that 
as the principle of his own life (1828-1910). 

TOL , or TOLUOL, a homologue of benzene, 
obtained from the light oil fraction of the distillate 
from coal tar; it,resembles benzene in its general 
properties, but ; ha@a somewhat higher boiling-point. 

TOMAHA » &@ Weapon resem g an axe, once in 
common use among the Indian tribes of North 
America ; it could be wn a considerable distance 
with deadly accuracy; earliest forms had a 
stone head attached by leather thongs to a short, 
wooden handle. 

TOMMY ATKINS, the British soldier, as Jack Tar is 
the British sailor, from a hypgthetical name inserted 
ea War Office schedule at one time issued to each 
soldier. 

TOMSK, a town and government of W. Siberia, on the 
Tom, 55 m. from its confluence with the Obi; has a 
university, and is an important depdt on the trade- 
route to China. 

TONBRIDGE, an old market town in Kent on the 
Medway, 29 m. from London; it has an old castle 
and church, carries on brewing and tanning trades, 
and has a famous public school founded in 1553 by 
Sir Andrew Judd and endowed by the Skinners 
Company of London 

TONE, THEOBALD ‘WOLFE, Irish patriot, born in 
Dublin; called to the bar in 1789; found a con- 
genial sphere for his restless, reckless nature in the 
disturbed politics of his time, and was active in 
founding the ‘‘ United Irishmen,” whose intrigues 
with France got him.gnto trouble and forced him 
to seek refuge in America, and subsequently France, 
where he schemed for a French invasion of Ireland ; 
eventually was captured by the English while on 

his be with a small French squadron against 
Pes ; was condemned at Dublin, but escaped a 
death on the gallows by committing suicide in 
prison Sasha 

TONGA ISLAND or F@IENDLY ISLANDS, an 
archipelago~ in he S. Pacific, 250 m. SE. of Fiji; 
Tonga-tabu is the largest; volcanic and fruit- 
bearing; missionary enterprise esleyan Metho- 
dist) has done much to improve the mental, moral, 
and material condition of the natives, who belong 
to the fair Polynesian stock and are a superior race 
to the other natives of Polynesia, but are diminishing 
in numbers. See FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

TONGALAND, a native State on the E. cogst of South 
Africa, stretching N. of Zululand. 

TONGKING, TONQUIN, or TONKIN, a fertile northern 
province of Annam (q.0.), ce@ed to France in 1884; 
is richly productive of rice, cotton, sugar, spices, &c., 
but has an unhealthy @imate. 

TONGRES, an episcopal city of Belgium, 12 m. NW. 
of Liége; its church of Nétre Dame dates from 


1240. 

TONIC SOL-FA, a system of notation in music in 
which letters take the place of notes; it was first 
used by a teacher in Norwich, a Miss Glover, about 
1845, and was taken up by the Rev. John Curwen. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE, the name given to 
certain duties first levied in Edward II.’s reign on 
every tun of imported wine, and on every pound 
weight of merchandise exported or imorted ; 
Charles I.’s attempt to levy th€&e without parlia- 


OOKE i JOHN HORNE, RRS name JOHN 
HORNE, the son of a yee do poulterer, born in 
Westminster ; uated bridge, and to 


please his father took holy onions in 1760, but after 


some years, during which he had tutored abroad, 
zealotisly assisted Wilkes in his election to Parlia- 
ment, and successfully encountered ‘‘ Junius”; he 
abandoned the Church and studied for the to 
which, on account of his holy orders, he was fused 
a call; became an active political free-lance, and 
acquired great popularity as a str€nuous advocate 
of parliamentary reform; entered Parliament in 
1801, but in the following year was*excluded by an 
Act making it illegal for any one in priest’s orders 
to be returned; inheri the fortune and assumed 
the name of his friend William Tooke of Purley; is 
best known as the author of the “ Diversions of 
Purley,” a witty medley of etymology, grammar, 
metaphysics, and politics (1736-1812). 

TOOLE, JOHN LAWRENCE, a @elebrated comedian, 
born in London, weiere he was educated at the City 
School, and afterwards put to business, but soon 
took to the stage, serving his apprenticeship and 
gaining a considerable reputation in the ,provinces 
before making his appearance at St. James’s Theatre 
in London in 1854; became the leading low- 
comedian of his day, and in 1880 took over the 
management of the Folly Theatre, which he re- 
named Toole’s Theatre; had unrivalled powers of 
blending pathos with burlesque, and in such cha- 
racters as Paul Pry, Caleb Plummer, and Chawles 
was a special favourite all over the -English- 
speaking world (1830-1906). 

TOOM TABARD. See TABARD. 

TOPE, the popular name in Buddhist countries for 
a species of cupola-shaped tumulus surmounted 
by a finial, in shape like an open parasol, the emblem 
of Hindu royalty; these parasol finials were often 
placed one upon the top of the other until a great 
height was reached; one in Ceylon attains a height 
of 249 ft., with a diameter of 360 ft.; were used to 
preserve relics or to commemorate some event. 

TOPEKA, capital of Kansas, on the Kansas River, 
67 m. W. of Kansas City ; is a spacious, well laid out 
town, the seat of an Episcopal bishop, well supplied 

~ with schools and colleges, amd busy with the manu- 
facture of flour, heavy iron goods, &c. 

TOPFFER, RUDOLF, caricaturist and novelist of 
Geneva, where he founded a boarding-school, and 
became professor of Rhetoric in thee Geneva 
Academy; author of some charming novels, 
** Nouvelles Genévoises,”’ ‘‘ La Bibliothéque de mon 
Oncle,”’ &c. (1799-1846). 

TOPLADY, AUGUSTUS &1ONTAGUE, ghymn-writer, 
born in Farnham, Surrey ; became vicar of Broad 
Hembury, Deypnshire, in 1768; was an uncom- 
promising Calvinist, and opponent of the Metho- 
dists; survives as the author of ‘“‘ Rock of Ages,” 
besides which he wrote ‘‘ Poems on Sacred Subjects,”’ 
and compiled ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns,” of which a 
few are his own (1740-1778). 

TORGAU, a fortified town of Prussia, on the Elbe, 
70 m. SW. of Berlin; has a church consecrated by 
Luther, and in the town church the wife of the 
great reformer lies Buried; scene of a victory of 
Frederick the Great Over the Austrians in November, 
1760. 

TORONTO, the second city @ Canada, and metropolis 
of the W. and NW. regions, capital of Ontario; 
situated on a small bay on the NW. coast of Lake 
Ontario, 315 m. SW. of Montreal; is a spacious 
and handsomely built city, with fine churches, a 
splendidly equipped university, Parliament build- 
ings, law courts, theological colleges, schools of 
medicine and music, libraries, &c.; does a large 
shipping and railway trade in lumber, fruit, grain, 


and coal; was founded in 1794, as York, by Governor 
Sime 

TORQ AY, a Do = watering-place of South Devon, 
on Tor Bay, 23 Yn. 8S. of Exeter; with a fine climate 


priests | 
the ¢ crown 1 


prior 


cruelty (1420-1498). 

TORRES STRAIT separates Australia from 
Guinea, 80 m. broad, and from its numerous | : 
shoals, and reefs is exceedingly difficult to navigate : 
takes its name from the Spaniard Torres who orate 
sailed through it in 1606. 

TORRES-VEDRAS, a town of Portugal, 26 m. N. of 
Lisbon ; celebrated for the great lines of defence 
Wellington constructed in 1810, and behind which 
he successfully withstood the siege of the French 
under Massena, thus saving Lisbon, and preparing 
the way for his subsequent expulsion of the French 
from the Peninsula. 

TORREY, REUBEN ARCHER, American revivalist 
who visited London with C. M. Alexander from 1903 
to 1905. He was educated at Yale, and was 
associated in his early days with Moody (1856-— ). 

TORRICELLI, EVANGELISTA, a celebrated Italian 
physicist ; devoted himself to science, and attracted 
the attention of Galileo whom he subsequently 
succeeded as professor at the Florentine Academy ; 
discovered the scientific principle of the barometer, 
which is sometimes called the Torricelljan tube, and 
made notable advances in mathematical and 
physical science (1608-1647). 

TORRINGTON, a market town of North Devon, built 
on an eminence overlooking the Torridge, 10m. SW. _ 
of Barnstaple; manufactures gloves; was the ~ 
scene of a Parliamentary victory in 1646, during the ~ 
great rebellion 

TORTURE, JUDICIAL, torture to extort a confession, 
practised in England till 1588, and in Scotland by 
thumbscrews and the boot till 1690. 

TORY, the old name for a Conservative in politics, 
generally of very decided type; originally denoted 
an Irish robber of the English in Ireland. 

TOSTI, SIR FRANCESCO PAOLO, composer. Of 
Italian birth he studied at Naples, became Court 
Musician in Rome, and in 1880 settled in London 
and became naturalised; for some time singing- 
master to the Royal Family he was knighted in 
1908; among the many songs he composed 
“Parted”’ and ‘‘ Goodbye” proved the most 
popular (1846-1916). 

TOTALISATOR, an automatic system for registering 
bets and working out the odds on winners according 
to the extent to which they have been backed. For 
long in vogue on the Continent and in Australia the 
system was introduced in England in July, 1929, 
for unit bets of 2s. 

TOTEMISM, division of a race into tribes, each of 
which has its own Totem, or animal, as the symbol 
of it and the name, and as such treated with super- 
stitious veneration, as involving religious obligation. 

TOTNES, a quaint old market town of Devonshire, 
overlooking the Dart, 29 m. SW. of Plymouth; has 
interesting Norman and other remains; a centre of 
agricultural industry. 

TOUL, a strongly fortified town of France, on thé® 
Moselle, 20 m. W. of Nancy; has a not&#e Gothic 
cathedral and lace and hat manufactures; was 
captured by the Germans in 1870. 

TOULON, chief naval station of France, on the Mediter- 
ranean, situated 42 m. SE. of Marseilles; lies at 
the foot of the PRaron Hills, the heiggts of which 
are strongly fortified; has a splendid [1th-century 
cathedral, and theatre, forts, citadel, 240 acres of 
dockyard, arsenal, cannon foundry, &c.; here in 
1793 Napoleon Bonaparte, then an artillery sficer, 
first distinguished himself in successful attack 
upon the English and Staniards. 

TOULOUSE, a historic and important city of South 

France, capital of Haute-Garonne, pleasantly 

situated on a Plain and tca:ching on one side the y 

Jaronne (here spanned by a fine bridge) and on the ~ 

other the Canal du Midi, 160 m. SE. of Bordeaux; 

notable buildings are the cathedral and Palais de 

Justice: is the seat of an archbishop, has schools 

of medicine, law, and artillery, various academies, 


opeged in 1894. 
0 HAMLET 


TOURCOING « 617 TRADE UNIONS 


J 
and a | P ufactures 
woollens, &e.; in 1814 was the scene of a 
of over Soult and French. 
the name of Tolosa it figures in I and 


medizva) : : . 
= was for a time capital of the kingdom of the 
textile manufacturing town 


TOURCOING, a thriving 
of France, 9 m. NE. of Lille. 


E, a crystalline mineral used in optical 

instruments for producing a beam of polarised light. 

real or mock fights by knights on 

horseback in proof of skill in the use of arms and in 
contests of honour. 

Y, a town of Hainault, Belgium, on the 


- Scheldt, 35 m. SW. of Brussels; in the 5th century 


was the seat of the Merovingian kings, but now 
presents a handsome modern appearance; has a 
fine Romanesque cathedral and flourishing manu- 
factures of hosiery, linen, carpets, and porcelain. 
It was the scene of severe fighting in November, 


1918, some of the last battles of the Great War. 
TOURNEUR, CYRIL, 


a later Elizabethan dramatist, 
who seems to have led an adventurous life, and 
whose “ Atheist’s Tragedy” and ‘* Revenger’s 
Tragedy” reach a high level of dramatic power, 
and have been greatly praised by Swinburne; 
wrote also the ‘‘ Transformed Metamorphosis ”’ 
and other poems; lived into James I.’s reign, but 
little is known of his life (1575-1626). 


@ TOURS, a higtoric old town of France, on the Loire, 


145 m. SW. of Paris; presents a spacious and 
handsome appearance, and contains a noble Gothic 
cathedral, archbishop’s palace, Palais de Justice, 
besides ancient chateaux and interesting ruins; 
is a centre of silk and woollen manufactures, and 
does a large printing trade; suffered greatly by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and during the 
Franco-German War; became the seat of govern- 
ment after the investment of Paris and until its 


capitulation to the Germans. 
OUR 


VILLE, ANNE HILARION DE COTENTIN, 
COUNT DE, a French naval hero, born in Tourville, 
La Manche; entered the navy in 1660, established 
his reputation in the war with the Turks and 
Algerines, and in 1677 won a victory over the Dutch 
and Spanish fleets; supported James II. in 1690, 
and in the same year, as commander of the French 
Channel fleet, inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Dutch and English; but off Cape La Hogue in 
1692, after a five days’ engagement, had his fleet 
all but annihilated, a memorable victory which 
freed England from the danger of invasion by 
Louis XIV.; was created a marshal in 1693, and a 
year later closed his great career of service by 
seattering an English mercantile fleet and putting 
to flight the convoy squadron under Sir George 
Rooke (1642-1701). 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE, a negro hero of Harti, 


born, the son of an African slave, in Breda; took 
part in the native insurrection of 1791, and in 1797 
became a general of brigade in the service of the 
French, and by gallant soldiership cleared the 
English and Spanish out of Hayti; became presi- 
dent for life of the republic of Hayti, and began to 
work for the complete independence of the island ; 
in 1801, when Napoleon endeavoured to re-introduce 
slavery#he revolted, but was subdued by a strong 
French force and taken to France, where he died in 
prison; is the subject of a well-known sonnet by 
Wordsworth (1743-1803). 


TOWER BRIDGE, crosses the Thames near the Tower 


of London,geast of London Brid@e ; its central span 
measuring $50 ft. can be raised to Jet vessels through 
to the Basin; designed by Sir Horace Jones and 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry, it cost £1,000,000 and was 


@ for a period a parliamentary 
division of London, origi@ally a group of hamlets 
at one time within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower. 


TOWERS OF SILENCEstowers in Mrsia and India, 


some 60 ft. in height, on the top of which the Parsees 


deposit their dead to be gnawed by vultures. 
OWNSHEND, CHAR 


y , VISCOUNT, statesman, 
born in Raynham, Norfolk; succeeded to the title 
on his fathegs death, and after taking his seat in 


1738). 
TO 


prominent the party; was one of the 


as ambassador to the States-General; under 
George I. rose to high favour, became acknowledged 
leader of the Whigs, passed the Septennial Act, but 
after 1721 was eclipsed in the party by the greater 
abilities of Walpole, and after unpleasant rivalries 
was forced to withdraw from the ministry £1730) ; 
gave himself then to agricultural pursuits (1674- 


. CHARLES, statesman and orator, 
grandson of preceding; entered Parliament in 1747 
as a Whig, after his great speech against the 
Marriage Bill Of 1753 ranked among the foremost 
orators of hisgday ; held important offices of State 
under various ministers, Bute, Chatham, and 
Rockingham, and as Chencellor of the Exchequer 
in 1767 was responsible for the imposition of the 
paper, tea, and other duties on the American 
colonies which provoked the War of Independence 
and led to the loss of the colonies ; a man of brilliant 
gifts and noted wi@ but led by what Burke termed 
“an immoderate love of fame” to play “the 
weathercock ”’ in politics ; died®vhen on the point of 
attaining the premiership (1725-1767). 

TOWNSHEND, SIR CHARLES, British general. He 
saw service in the Boer War, and at the start of 
the Great War was sent to Mesopotamia, where he 
was from 1914 to 1916, and where he was in charge 
of the British forces defending Kut (q¢.v.). From 
1920 to 1922 he sat in th# House of Commons 
(1861-1924). 

TOWTON, a village of Yorkshire, 3 m. SE. of Tad- 
caster, where in 1461 Edward IV. at the head of the 
Yorkists completely routed the Lancastrians under 
the Duke of Somerset. 

TOYNBEE HALL, an institution in Whitechapel, 
London, founded in 1885 for the social welfare of 
the poor in the district, established in memory of 
Arnold Toynbee (1852-1883), who had come under 
Ruskin’s influence and took a deep interest in the 
ee his zeal for whose benefit shortened 

is days. 

TRACTARIANISM, the tenets of the High Church 
party in the English Church advocated in ‘* Tracts 
for the Times,’’ published at Oxford between 1833 
and 1841, the chief doctrine of which was that the 
Church, through its sacraments in the hands of a 
regularly-ordained clef€y, is the only divinely- 
appointed channel of the grace of Christ. 

TRADE, BOARD OF, a Government office which, as 
now constituted, dates from 1786, but whose 
functio@s within recent times have been con- 
siderably widened; consists of a president (a 
Cabinet minister), and ex officio the Lord Chancellor, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, First Lord of the 
Treasury, tle principal Sétretaries of State, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Speaker, and others, 
but the actual work of the Board isg@eft in the hands 
of the president and his secretarial staff. 

TRADE DISPUTES ACT, a measure passed in 1906 
sanctioning peaceful picketing and safeguarding 
union funds against seizure for damages due from 
individual members. Its effect was greatly to 
increase the power of Trade Unions, and it was 
modified in 1927 by the Trade Unions A@® (@.v.). 

E UNIONS, associations of workmen banded 
together to secure better nditions of labour. 
They grew up after the industrial revolution of the 
18th century, and especially after the repeal in 1824 
of the Anti-Combinatio& Laws which forbade their 
existence. In 1871 trade unions were given full 
legal status, and their funds were given some 
measure of protection, but picketing was illegal 
till 1875. The next step in the growth of the power 
of unions arose out of the legal decision in Taff Vale 
Railway Co. v. Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in 1901, that a union was liable for damage 
arising from the actions of its agents; this was 
followed by the 1906 Trade Disputes Act (¢.v.), 
which gave union funds complete immunit® from 
claims for damages. In 1868 ee Trade Union 
Congress was established, and in 1926 this body 
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TRADE UNIONS ACT 


ordered a aerarat s strike in support ot the miners, an 
action which led to some qaretunent of union powers 
by the Trade Unions Act (q.v.). 

the pmaldamated Society of Engineers,*founded in 


TRADE UNIONS ACT, a Tneasute passed in 1927 
curtailing the power of trade unions; its principal 
clauses were those m general strikes illegal, 
preventing intimidation of non-strikers, and making 

subscription to political funds entirely voluntary 

by substituting a system of “ contracting in” for 

subscriptions for the old system of “ con- 
trac g out’”’ by those who did not want to pay. 

TRAFALGAR, CAPE, on the S. coast of Spain, at the 
NW. entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar; se@ene of 
naval battle in which Nelson lost his life after 
inflicting (October 21, 1805), a od ae ing defeat on 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
RAJAN, MARCUS ULPIUS, Roman emperor, born 
in Spain ; his great deeds in arms won him a consul- 
ship in 91, and in 97 Nerva invited him to be his 
colleague and successor; a year later he became 
sole emperor, ruled the empire with wisdom and 
vigour, set right the finances, upheld an impartial 
justice, and set on foot various schemes of improve- 
ment; suppressed the Chrigtians as politically 
dangerous, but with no fanatic extravagance; 
remained above a® a warrior and true leader of the 
legions, and crowned his military fame by his 
successful conquest of Dacia, in commemoration of 
which he is said to have erected the famous Trajan 
Column, which still stands in Rome (53-117). 

TRAJAN’S COLUMN, a column erected by Trajan in 
the Forum at Rome in memory of his victory over 
the Dacians, and seulptured with the story of his 
exploits, is 125 ft. in height, and ascended by 185 
steps; was surmounted by a statue of Trajan, for 
which Pope Sextus V. substituted one of St. Peter. 

» road vehicles running on rails. They 
originated-in New York in 1855, and in England 
Birkenhead was a pioneer in 1860; London followed 
the following year. In 1884a steam cable tram was 
tried in London, and this was followed by the 
adoption of electricity; the greater mobility and 
saving in capital outlay of the motor omnibus has 
tended to render the tram an obsolete form of 
locomotion. 

TRANSCAUCASIA, an extensive tract of territory 
attached to the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
stretching E. and W. between the Caucasus (N.) 
and Turkey in Asia and Persia (S.). See CAUCASIA. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM, name now principally em- 
ployed to denote the grea®doctrine of Kant and his 
school, that there are principles of a priori deriva- 
tion, that is, antecedent to experience, that are 
regulative and constitutive of not only our thoughts 
but our very perceptions, and the operation of 
which is antecedent to and sovereign over all our 
mental processes; such principles are denominated 
the categories of thought; the name is also em- 
ployed to characterisevery system gvhich grounds 
itself on a belief in a supernatural of which the 
natural is bué the embodiment and manifestation. 

TRANSFORMER, an electrical contrivance consisting 
of two coils for increasing or decreasing the voltage 
of an alternating current supply; it is found to be 
more economical to transmit electrical power for 
long distances at a high voltage and “‘ step down ”’ 
at substations, where the power is required. 

TRANSJOMDANIA, or KERAK, a country in the Near 
Past bounded by Palestine on the W., Syria on 
the N., Iraq on ee h., and Hedjaz on the §S.; 
the inhabitants are nearly all Arabs, and except 
for a district on the Palestine border where the land 
is fertile enough to allow®pasturage and agriculture 
almost the entire country is desert. Amman is the 
capital, and only important town. Government is 
in the hands of an Emir. 

TRANSMIGRATION, the doctrine prevalent in the 
Kast, that the soul is immortal, and that when it 
leaves the body at death it passes into another, a 
transition which in certain systems goes under the 


name of re-incarnation. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, the doctrine of Roman 
Catvolics as defined by the Council of Trent, that 
read and gvine of the Eucharist is, after conse- 


the 
cration by a priest, converted mystically into the 
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The oldest union is 


«TRAVANCORE ‘ 
body oT he eal Presence nan « oe 
TRANBVAAL, formerly SOUTH AFRICAN ee 
try of SE. Africa and forming part of 

Union of OP aonth Africa, stretching porerents Pak 
the Vaal River, and bounded N. by Matabe 
E. by Portuguese E. Africa and Swaziland, 8. by 
Natal and the Orange River Colony, and W. by 
Bechuanaland and Bechuanaland rate ; 
comprises | elevated plateaux, but is mountainous 
in the E.; about the size of Italy; has a good soil 
and climate favourable for agriculture and stock- 
raising, to which latter industry the Dutch farmer 
chiefly devotes himself; its chief wealth, however, 
lies in its extremely rich deposits of gold, especially 
those of the “‘ Rand,”’ of which it exports now more 
than any country in the world; its advance since 
the gold discoveries has been great, but the trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of the British immi- 
grants; Johannesburg (g.v.) is the largest town, 
and Pretoria the seat of Government. In 1856 
the region was settled by Dutch farmers, who had 
‘“‘trekked’”’ from Natal (recently annexed by 
Britain) to escape British Rule, as in 1835, for a 
similar reason, they had come from the Cape to 
Natal. Fierce encounters took place with the 
native Basutos, but in the end the ‘‘ Boers’ made 
good their possession. In 1877 the Republic, then 
in a disorganised and impoverished condition, an 
threatened with extinction by the natives, came 
under the care of the British, by bac the natives 
were reduced and the finances restored. In 1880 
a rising of the Boers to regain complete independence 
resulted in the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, by 
which the independence of the Republic was recog- 
nised, but subject to the right of Britain to control 
the foreign relations. Agitations were carried on 
by the growing ‘‘ Uitlander’”’ population to obtain 
a share in the government to which they con- 
tributed in taxes the greater part of the revenue, 
and a succession of attempts were made by the 
British Government to get the Boers to concede the 
franchise to the “ Uitlanders’’ and remedy other 
grievances; but the negotiations connected there- 
with were suddenly arrested by an ultimatum of 
date October 9, 1899, presented to the British 
Government by the Transvaal, and allowing them 
only 48 hours to accept it. It was an ultimatum 
they were bound to ignore, and accordingly, the 
time having expired on the 11th, war was decl 
by the Boers. It proved a costly and sanguinary 
one to both sides in the conflict; but the resistance 
of the Boers was ultimately overcome, and hostilities 
ceased in May, 1902. Previously to this, the Colony 
had been annexed by Great Britain (1900). 

“TRANSYLVANIA, a district in Rumania; it is a 
tableland enclosed NE. and South by the Car- 
pathians, contains wide tracts of forests, and is one- 
half under tillage or in pasture; yields large crops 
of grain and a variety of fruits, and has mines of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, &c., though the manufactures 
and trade are insignificant; the population consists 
of Rumanians, Hungarians, and Germans; it was 
united to Hungary in 1868, and formed part of the 
Austrian Empire till 1919, when it was ceded to 
Rumania. 

TRAPANI, an ancient seaport of Sicily, known i& 
Roman times as Drepanum, in the NW.,«40 m. W. 
of Palermo; presents now a handsome modem 
appearance, and trades in wheat, wine, olives, &c. 

TRAPEZIUM, a quadrilateral having one pair of 
opposite sides parallel. 

TRAPPISTS, an osijer of Cistercian mgnks founded 
in 1140 at La Trappe, in the French department 
of Orne, noted for the severity of their discipline, 
their worship of silence and devotion to work, 
meditation, and prayer, 12 hours out of the 24 of 
which they pass in the latter efercise ; their motto 
is ‘‘ Memento Mori ’’; tgeir food is chiefly vegetables. 

TRASIMENE LAKE, ao historic lake ef Italy; lies 
amid hills between the towns Cortona and Perugia; 
shallow and fedy, 10 me long; associated with 
Hannibal’s memorable victory over the Romans 
217 B.O. 

TRAVANCORE, a native State in South India, under 

British protection, between the Western Ghats and 

the Arabian Sea; it is connected Yith the Madras 
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LA, an opera by Verdi, representing the 


owner is forthcoming; it 


| no 
money, plate, and bullion; legally the right of 
ownership is in the Cro but on surrender of the 


pee the finder is usually allowed to keep it. 
ing may be held on the finding of treasure. 


TREBIZOND, ty and thriving seaport NE. of 
i. + ye the outlet of Persia and Armenia, on 
Sea; is walled, and outside are various 
manufactures silks 


the highest part in vocal and instrumental 

music. In choirs it is sung by boys before their 
voices break. 

TREE, SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM, British actor. 
his name with vivid character studies, he 
became lessee of the Haymarket and His Majesty’s 
theatres in London; his chief successes were in 
Shakespearean revivals and dramatised versions of 
Dickens’ novels; in 1909 he was knighted (1853- 


1917). 

o TRELAWNEY, EDWARD JOHN, friend of Shelley 
and Byron > entered the navy as a boy, but deserted 
and took to adventure; met with Shelley at Pisa; 
saw to the cremation of the poet’s body when he 
was drowned, and went with Byron to Greece; 
was a brave, but a restless mortal; wrote ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron” 
(1792-1881). 

TRELAWNEY, SIR JONATHAN, one of the seven 
bishops tried under James II.; is the hero of the 
Cornish ballad, ‘‘ And shall Trelawney die?” 
(1650-1721). 

TRENCH, RICHARD CHEVENIX, archbishop of 
Dublin, born in Dublin; educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; took orders; became 
curate to Samuel] Wilberforce, and wrote ‘* Notes 
on the Miracles and Parables ’”’ and ‘*‘ The Study of 
Words ’”’; was Dean of Westminster before he 
became archbishop (1807-18886). 

ENCHARD, SIR HUGH, British soldier and airman. 

Entering the army at the age of 20, he served in the 
Boer War, and later took an active interest in 
Flying. In 1914 he was in charge of the Central 
Flying School; in 1918 he was made chief of the 
Royal Air Force Staff, and in 1927 was made Air- 
Marshal; he was knighted in 1918 (1873- ) 


TRENCK, FRANZ, BARON VON, general, first in the ° 


service of Austria, then of Russia; dismissed from 
both: commanded a regiment of pandours in the 
Austrian Succession War in the interest of Maria 
Theresa: tried to capture Frederick the Great; 
was caught, tried, and condemned to prison, escaped, 
was recaptured, and took poison; had a cousin, 
Friedrich, who met with a similar fate (1711-1749). 

TRENT, an English river, rises in NW. of Staffordshire, 

9 fore NE., and unites with the Ouse, 15 m. W. of 
Hull. 

TRENT, am Italian town in the Trentino, in a valley 
on the Adige, 60 m. N. of Verona; has an ancient 
and interesting history. : 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF, an cecumenical council, the 
eighteenth, held at Trent, whose sittings, with 
sundry adjgurnments, extended@rom December 13, 
1545, unti® December 4, 1563, the object of which 
was to define the position and creed of the Church 
of Rome in opposition to the doctrines and claims 
of the Churches of the Reformation. 

ON, capital @ New Jersey State, on the Dela- 
ware River, 57 m. SW. ofgNew York; divided into 
two portions,by Assanpink Creek, and handsomely 
laid out in broad, regular streets ; public buildings 
include a state-houseg federal bW@dings, &c.; is 
the great emporium in the United States of crockery 
and pottery manufactures. 

EP , an operation in surgery whereby 
portions of the skull are removed by means of an 
instrument cagjed a trepan, which consists of a small 
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1924 and 1929 (1870- 
TREVELYAN. GEO 


» SIR GEORGE 

man of letters, born in Rothley Temple, Leicester- 

shire, son of Sir Charles Trevelyan (a distinguished 

servant of the East India y, govefhor of 

Madras, baronet, and author) and Hannah, sister 

of Lord Macaulay; educated at Harrow and Cam- 

bridge, and entered Parliament as a Liberal in 
1865; held successively the offices of parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Admiralty, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with a seat ithe Cabinet, and Secretary for Scot- 
land; resigned his seat 1897; wrote “‘ Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaufy,” ‘“‘ Early History of 
Charles James Fox,” “‘ The American Revolution,” 
&c., all of which are characterised by admirable 
lucidity and grace of style (1838-1928). 

TREVES, a famous gld city of Prussia, beautifully 
situated on the Moselle, 69 m. SW. of Coblenz; 
held to be the oldest city in Geamany, and claiming 
to be 1300 years older than Rome; is full of most 
striking Roman remains, and possesses an interesting 
11th-century cathedral, having among many relics 
the celebrated seamless ‘‘ Holy Coat,”’ said to have 
been the one worn by Christ ; manufactures woollens, 
cottons, and linens, and wine. 

TREVES, SIR FREDERICK, Bagtish surgeon. After 
a distinguished surgical career he went as consulting 
surgeon to the army in South Africa in 1900; from 
1901 he was surgeon to King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, and he successfully operated on the 
former for appendicitis. (1853-1923). 

TREVITHICK, RICHARD, British engineer, invented 
a steam engine for road traffic in 1796 (1771-1833). 

TRIASSIC, the geological strata at the base of the 
mesozoic; the deposits are chiefly sandstones laid 
down in inland lakes, where the thick deposits of 
salts typical of this age were formed, as in Cheshire 
and parts of Germany ; in other parts of Europe the 
triassic age is represented by limestones of ocean 
origin, e.g. the Eastern Alps. 

TRIBUNES, in ancient Rome officers elected by the 
plebs to preserve their liberties and protect them 
from the tyranny of the aristocratic party, their 
institution dating from#t93 B.c., on the occasion of 
a civil tumult, 

TRICHINOPOLI, capital of a district of same name in 

Madras Presidency, on the Kaveri, 56 m. inland; 

is a fortigied town, with an imposing citadel, barracks, 

hospital, &c.; noted for its cheroots and jewellery ; 
seat of a Roman Catholic bishopric and college. 

TRICOLOUR, a flag adopted by the French Revolu- 
tionists in 9789, and comisting of three vertical 
stripes, blue, white, and red, the blue next the staff. 

TRIDENT, originally a agit cht fork used by 
fishermen, and at length the symbol, in the hands of 
Poseidon and Britannia, of sovereignty over the sea. 

TRIENNIAL ACT, a measure passed by the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1641, fixed the life of a Parliament at three 
years ; it was repealed by Charles II., re-enacted in 
1694, and finally repealed in 1716 by the Septennial 
Act, which extended the life of Parliameng to seven 
years ; the Parliament Act of 1911 reduced the period 
to five years. 

TRIESTE, an ancient town and%seaport of Italy; at 
the head of the NE. arm of the Adriatic, 214 m. SW. 
of Vienna; an imperialefree city since 1849; con- 
sists of an old and a new town on the level fronting 
the sea; has a fine harbour and extensive manu- 
factures, embracing shipbuilding and rope-making,. 

TRIGONOMETRY, that branch of mathematics which 
deals with the measurement of triangles. 

TRILOBITES, extinct crustaceans with three lobed 
bodies, abundant as fossils particularly in the Lower 
Palseozoic, where they are the zone fossils (q.v.). 

TRIM, CORPORAL, Uncle Toby’s attendant in Sterne’s 
** Tristram Shandy.” 

TRIMURTI, the Hindu trinity, embracing Bfahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserve?, and Siva (q¢.v.) 


TRINCOMALEE 


the Destroyer ay ted sometimes as a body 
with sires 90nos, t of Brahma in*the centre, of 
Vishnu on right, ane of Siva oD. ibe left. 
important na station and 
seaport on the NE. coast of Ceylon 110 m. NE. of 
Kandy; possesses barracks, 0 h Renan ens, and 
a splendid harbour, a haven “Of oni to shipping 
during the monsoons, and is strongly fortified. 
TRINIDAD, the largest of the Windward Islands, and 
most southerly of the Antilles (q¢.v.); lies off the 
mouth of the Orinoco, 7 m. from ‘the coast of 
Venezuela; is of great fertility, with a hot, humid, 
but tot unhealthy climate; sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
and cocoa are the chief exports; a source of great 
wealth is a wonderful pitch lake which, despite the 
immense quantities annually taken from it, shows 
no perceptible diminution; inhabitants are mainly 
French ; taken by the British in 1707, it forms, with 
Tobago, a crown colony; capital, Port of Spain. 
S, name applied to tlt~se who believe 
in an ontological as we]l as those who believe in a 
theological trinity, that ‘ls to say, who recognise the 
like principle pervading the universe of being. 
OLUENE, or T.N.T., a high explosive; 
combined with ammonium nitrate as “‘ amatol” 
it was used in the Great War gor shells and bombs, 
superseding lyddite. 

, the doctmne, variously interpreted, that in 
the godhead or divine nature there are three persons, 
respectively denominated Father, Son, and Spirit— 
Father, from whom; Son, to whom; and Spirit, 
spars whom are e all things; is essentially triunity 


TRINITY 1 HOUSE, a body controlling British shipping, 
lighthouses, lightshjps, and pilots, founded in 1514 
and having its headquarters on Tower Hill, London. 

TRIPITAKA (the three baskets), name given to the 
collection of the sacred books of Buddhism, as 
being formed of three minor collections, bearing the 
Sutras on discipline, the Vinaya on doctrine, and the 
Abidharma on metaphysics. 

TRIPLE ALLIANCE ,THE, name given to the under- 
standing between Germany, Austria, and Italy 
reached in 1882, and maintained until 1914, when 
Italy declined to enter the Great War with her two 
allies. See ALLIANCE. 

TRIPOD, seat with three legs on which the priestess 
of Apollo sat when delivering her oracles. 

TRIPOLI, a seaport of Syria, 40 m. NE. of Beyrout ; 
a place of great antiquity, and successively in the 
hands of the Phoenicians, Crusaders, and Mamelukes ; 
it has many interesting Saracenic and other remains ; 
its trade is passing over te Beyrout. 

TRIPOLI, a province since 1912 of Italy, in North 
Africa, most easterly of the Barbary States; 
stretches northwards from the Libyan Desert, lies 
between Tunis (W.) and Fezzan (E.); cerries on a 
brisk caravan trade with Centra] Africa; capital, 
Tripoli, situated on a spit of rocky land jutting into 
the Mediterranean ; surrounded by high walls, and 
Moorish in appearan@. Italy won the province 
from Turkey after a war fought in 1911 and 1912. 

TRIPTOLEMUS, in the Greek mythology the favourite 
of Demeter (Pv.) the inventor of the plough, and 
of the crettionting therewith connected; played a 
prominent part in the [Eleusinian Mysteries; was 
favoured by Demeter for the hospitality he showed 
her when she was in quest of her daughter. 

TRISMEGISTUS (thrice greatest), the Egyptian 
Hermety regarded as the fountain of mysticism and 
mag ic. 

TRISTAN DA hg the Jargest of three small 
islands lying out ifthe South Atlantic, about 1300 


e 


m. SW. of St. Helena; 20 m. in circumference ; 
taken possession of by ¢ the British in 1817, and 
utilised as a military and naval station during 


Napoleon’s captivity on St. Helena; now occupied 
by a handful of people, who lead a simple, com- 
munistie life. 

TRISTRAM, SIR, one of the heroes of medieval 
romance, whose adventures form an episode in the 
history of the Round Table, 

TRISTRAM SHANDY, a novel by Laurence Sterne, 
published in 1759, and that author’s only work of 
fiction. 

TRITON, in the 
Poseidon and 


jreck mythology a sea deity, son of 
mphitrite, with the upper part of a 
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« TROSSACHS : | 
a dolphin’s tail; often Laainagrontn I t 
Seer 3 ol es there were sev of 
the s serving as ds nt x n. “4 
ee ven 1 Buddhist trinity, — 
Buddha, the D the Sangha (q.v,). 

TRIUMVIR. one cf beaed of three in | 

Rome, such as the triumvirate formed by Julius 

» Pompey, and Crassus, 59 B.C.; 
triumvirates were established with consti 
powers limited to a period of five years. 

TROCHU, LOUIS 4E a disti French 
general, who came to the front during the Crimean 
and Italian campaigns, but fell into disfavour for 
exposing in a pamphlet (1867) the rotten state of 
the French army; three years later, on the out- 
break of the Franco-German War, was appointed 
Governor of Paris, and, after the proclamation of 
the Republic, general of the defence of the city 
till its capitulation, after which he retired into 
private life (1815-1896). 

TROEZEN, a city of ancient Greece, now in ruins; it 
stood in Argolis and was the birthplace of Theseus ; 
ae nae said to be the place where Hippolytus was 

TROJAN WAR, a ten years’ war between the Greeks 
and Trojans, started by the abduction of Helen of 
Troy by Paris; it is a semi-legendary struggle and is 
described in Homer’s “ Iliad ’’; the war ended with 
the fall of Troy. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, English novelist; belonged 


to a literary family; his mother di€@inguished as ® 
a novelist no less; educated at Winchester and 
Harrow; held a high position in the Post Office; 
his novels were numerous and depict the provincial 
life of England at the time, the chief being “ Bar- 
chester Towers,’ ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,”’ and “ Dr. 
Thorne ”’; wrote a “ Life of Cicero,”’ and a biography 
of Thackeray; he was an enthusiastic fox-hunter 
(1815-1882). 

TROMP, CORNELIUS, Dutch admiral, son of succeed- 
ing, born in Rotterdam; fought many battles with 
the English and proved himself a worthy son of a 
heroic father ; was created a baronet by Charles II. 
of England (1675) ; aided the Danes against Sweden, 
and subsequently succeeded Ruyter as lieutenant- 
admiral-general of the United Provinces (1629— 
1691). 

TROMP, MARTIN HARPERTSZOON, famous Dutch 
admiral, born in Briel; trained to the sea from 
his boyhood, in 1637 was created lieutenant-admiral, 
and in two years’ time had twice scattered Spanish 
fleets; defeated by Blake in 1652, but six months 
later beat back the English fleet in the Strait of 
Dover, after which he is said to have sailed down the 
Channel with a broom to his masthead as a sign 
he had swept his enemies from the seas; in 1653 
Blake renewed the attack and inflicted defeat on 
him after a three days’ struggle; in June and July 
Tromp was again defeated by the English, and in 
the last engagement off the coast of Holland was shot 
dead (1597-1653). 

TROMSO, a town and island of Norway, in the NW. 

TRONDHJEM, an important town, the ancient capital 
of Norway, on Trondhjem Fjord, 250 m. N. of 
Oslo; is well laid out with broad level streets, most 
of the houses are of wood; possesses a fine 13th: 
century cathedral, where the kings of Norway are 
crowned; carries on a flourishing trade in copper 
ore, herrings, oil, &ce.; is strongly fortified. 

TROPHONIUS, in Greek jegend, along with his brother 
Agamedes, the architect of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi; had a . oracle in a cave in Boeotia, 
which could only be entered at night. 

TROPICS, two parallels of latitude on either side of 
the equator, which mark the limits N. and S. of the 
area in which the sun cannot be vertically overhead, 
the distance being in each caseg234°; the nérthern 
tropic is called the Tronic of Cancer, and the southern 
the Tropic of Capricor 

TROPPAU, a town in Czechoslovakia® 184 m. F. of 
Vienna ; contmins a castle, gymnasium, and an 
extensive library ; manufattures linen and woollen 
textiles and beetroot sugar. 

TROSSACHS, a romantic pass in the Perthshire High- 
lands, 8 m. W. of Callander, stretching for about 4 
mile between Lochs Katrine and Achray and charm- 
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he was 
< & prominent part in the 1905 revolution, after 
which he had a second period in exile. He escaped 
to France after a few months, and did not return to 
Russia till 1917, when he helped to engineer the 
revolution that overthrew Kerensky (g.v.). Under 
he became Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
for War, and remained a power throughout 
Lenin’s lifetime, but after that he fell foul of Stalin 
(q.v.), Was exiled to the Turkestan frontier, and finally 
banished from Russia in 1929 (1877- _ ). 
a class of poets who flourished in 
Provence, Eastern Spain, and Northern Italy from 
pay to the 13th century, whose songs in the 
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a class of ancient poets in Northern 
France, who like the Troubadours of Southern 
France were of court standing, but whose poems, 
unlike those of the Troubadours, were narrative 


or epic. 

GE, a market town of Wiltshire, 25 m. 
NW. of Saésbury ; has a fine 15th-century Perpen- 
dicular church, in which the poet Crabbe is buried; 
has woollen and fine cloth manufactures. 

TROY, a city of Troas, a territory NW. of Mysia, 
Asia Minor, celebrated as the scene of the world- 
famous legend immortalised by the “Iliad” of 
Homer in his account of the war caused by the 
rape of Helen, which ended with the destruction 
of the city at the hands of the avenging Greeks. 

Y, capital of Rensselaer County, New York, 
on the Hudson River, 5 m. above Albany ; possesses 
handsome public buildings, and is a busy centre of 
textile, heavy iron goods, and other manufactures ; 
has daily steamship service with New York. 

TROYES, a quaint old town of France, capital of the 
department of Aube, on the Seine, 100 m. SE. of 
Paris ; possesses a fine Flamboyant Gothic cathedral, 
founded in 872, several handsome old churches, a 
large public library; has flourishing manufactures 
of textile fabrics and trades in agricultural produce ; 
here in 1420 was signed the Treaty of Troyes, making 
good the claims of Henry V. of England to the French 


crown. 

TROYON, CONSTANT, French artist. In his early 
days he lived by painting on china at Sévres, and at 
the age of 32 went to Paris to study art; a few 
years later he had made a reputation as one of 
France’s greatest animal painters; his ‘“‘ Oxen 
Going to Work ”’ is in the Louvre (1810-1865). 

TRUCK SYSTEM, the paying of workmen’s wages in 
goods in place of money ; found useful where works 
are far distant from towns, but liable to the serious 
abuse from inferior goods being supplied; Acts of 
Parliament have been passed to abolish the system. 

TRUMBULL, JONATHAN, an American patriot, judge, 

@ and governor of Connecticut, who supported the 
movement for independence with great zeal; was 
much ®tsteemed and consulted by Washington, 
whose frequent phrase, “‘ Let us hear what Brother 
Jonathan says,” gave rise to the appellation 
“Brother Jonathan” applied to an American 
(1710-1785). 

TRUNNION,@COMMODORE HAWSER, an eccentric 
retired naval officer in Smollett’s ‘“‘ Peregrine 
Pickle”; affects the naval commander in his 
retirement. 

TRURO, an episcogal city and seaport of Cornwall ; 
exports largely fin and ,opper from surrounding 
mines; its bishopric was Yevived in 1876, and it has 
a handsom@ Early English cathedral ; has also 
infirmary, old_grammgar-school, —— & 

TRYON, SIR GEORGE® British admiral. He joined 
the navy at 16, served in the Crimea, and in 1861 
had the honour of commanding the W arrior, the 
first British ironclad; he later served in Abyssinia 
and India, and in 1893 lost his life in the J ictoria, 
which sank @uring manceuvres off Tripoli, he being 
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in charge gf the Mediterranean fleet at the time 
(1832-1893). i ee, 
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“Romeo and Juliet,” 
symphonic poems and some operas Gae-18ps. 

TUAM, a town of Galway, Ireland, 129 m. , of 
Dublin; is the seat of an Anglican bishop and of a 
Cath@lic archbishop. 

B, CARRIE, British soprano singer. After study- 
ing at the Guildhall School of Music she made her 
London début opera at Covent Garden in 1910, 

subsequently ginging at concerts in all parts of the 


country. 

TUBE RAILWAYS. Londq@’s first tube railway was 
the City and South London, from Stockwell to the 
Monument, opened in 1890, the work of Henry 
Greathead (1844-1896). Among later develop- 
ments was the construction of a tube from Golders 
Green to Morden, @ distance of 164 m., the longest 
railway tunnel in the world. When first opened 
London tubes charged a flat far® of 2d., thus earning 
the name “‘ tuppeny tubes.” 

TUBINGEN, a celebrated university town of Wirtem- 
berg, 18 m. SW. of Stuttgart; is quaint and crowded 
in the old town, but spreads out into spacious and 
handsome suburbs, where is situated the new 
university. Under Melanchthon and Reuchlin the 
old university became a Mstinguished seat of 
learning, and later, during the professorship of 
Baur (q.v.), acquired celebrity as a school of advanced 
Biblical criticism, which gave great stimulus to a 
more rationalistic interpretation of the Scripture 
narratives; has now an excellent medical school ; 
also book printing and selling, and other industries 
are actively carried on. 

TUCKER, ABRAHAM, author of “The Light of 
Nature Pursued”; educated at Oxford and the 
Inner Temple, but possessed of private means 
betook himself to a quiet country life near Dorking 
and engaged in philosophical studies, the fruit of 
which he embodied in seven volumes of miscel- 
Serer theological and metaphysical writing (1705- 

TUCUMAN, a north-central province and town of the 
Argentine Republic, the,latter on the Rio Sil, 723 m. 
NW. of Buenos Aires. 

TUDELA, ecclesiastical city of Spain, on the Ebro, 
46 m. NW. of Saragossa. 

TUDOR, the family name of the royal house that 
occupied the English throne from 1485 (accession 
of Henry VII.) to 1603 (death of Queen Elizabeth), 
founded by Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, who 
became Clerk of the ae and subsequently 
the husban@ of Catherine of Valois, widow of 
Henry V.; their son, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
married Margaret Beaufort, a dir descendant of 
Edward III., and became the father of Henry VII. 

TUESDAY, third day of the week, named after Tiw, an 
old Saxon god. 

TUGELA, a river in Natal running eastwards to the 
sea from the Mont-aux-Sources and ending near 
Port Durnford; it was the scene of a sqgies of en- 
gagements in mid-winter 1899-1900 in’ the Boer 
War, Buller making several attempts to cross it 
to reach Ladysmith, and @ucceeding after six 
reverses. 

TUILERIBES, an old royal] palace in Paris, of which 
only the gardens now remain; the place was once 
a tile yard, and a palace was built on the site in 
1564 ; Louis XVI. lived there after his arrest during 
the French revolution, as did subsequent rulers, 
until the palace was destroyed in the 1871 commune. 

TULA, capital of a government of the same name in 
Central Russia, 107 m. 8. of Moscow, a busy centre 
of fire-arms, cutlery, and other manufactures. 

TULCHAN BISHOPS, bishops appointed in Scotland 
by James VI. to draw the Church revenues for his 
behoof in part, a tulchan being “‘ a calf-skin @tuffed 
into the rude similitude of a calf "@o induce the cow 
to give her milk freely ; ‘so of the bishops, which 
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the Scottish lairds were glad to congngact and make 
the milk come bg disturbance 

a town of France, capital of the dep. of 
Corréze, 115 m. NE. of Bordeaux; “possesses a 
cathedral, episcopal palace, &c.: chief manufacture 
fire-arms; the fine silk fabric Which ¢akes its name 


from it is no longer manufactured here 


TUMULUS, high memorial and burial eae many 


of them of ancient date, such as the mound to 
Athenian soldiers at Marathon, and the Lydian tomb 
of Alyaties IT. near Sardis; others are the Waterloo 
oq d. and one at Canterbury; smaller forms of 
are found in various parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America, being the burial grounds of primitive 
peoples, and often yielding on excavation urys filled 
with ashes or stone coffins which have contained 
human bodies. 
E WELLS, a popular Watering-place on 
the border of Kent and Sussex, 34 her of London, 
and 4 m. S. of Tonbridge (q¢.v.) ; th chalybeate 
waters noted for upwanis of 250 years. 


TUNGSTEN, a metal discovered by D’Elhuyer in 1782, 


obtained from the mineral wolframite found in 
Burma, Siam, Queensland, and the United States 
of America ; it is used in small quantities for harden- 
ing steel and in electric Jamps.¢ 


TUNIS, a country of North Africa, slightly larger than 


Portugal; since ®1882 a protectorate of France; 
forms an eastern continuation of Algeria, fronting 
the Mediterranean to the N. and E., and stretching 
S. to the Sahara and Tripoli; is inhabited chiefly 
by Bedouin Arabs; presents a hilly, and in parts 
even mountainous, | aspect; its fertile soil favours 
the culture of fruits, olives, wheat, and esparto, all 
of which are ine ually increasing amounts 
exported ; fine marble has been recently found, and 
promises well. The capital is Tunis, situated at 
the SW. end of the Lake of Tunis, a few miles SE. 
of the ruined city of Carthage (q.v.); is for the most 
part a crowded, unwholesome place, but contains 
well-supplied bazaars, finely decorated mosques, 
the bey’s palace, a citadel, and is showing signs of 
improvement under French management. 


TUNSTALL, a market town of Staffordshire, 44 m. 


NE. of Newcastle-under-Lyme, is a coal-centre, with 
manufactures of earthenware and iron. 
CHARLES, Canadian statesman. 
Abandoning a medical career, he entered the Nova 
Scotia legislature in 1855, and became premier of 
that province in 1864, working for the unification 
of a Canadian Dominion, an outcome he lived to 
see; after holding various political posts in Canada 
he became high commi ner in London for three 
years from 1884; in 1896 he became premier of 
core only being in office for a few weeks (1821-— 
1915). 
TUPPER, MARTIN FARQUHAR, authoreof ‘‘ Pro 
verbial Philosophy,’’ born in Marylebone; bred to 
the bar; wrote some 40 works, but the ‘* Philo- 
sophy ”’ (1838), though little read now, had a quite 
phenomenal success, “iaving sold ig hundreds of 
thousands, as well as being translated into various 
foreign languazes (1810-1889). 
TURENNE, VICOMTE DE (Henri de la Tour 
D’ Auvergne), a famous marshal of France, born in 
Sedan of noble parentage; was trained in the art 
of war under his uncles Maurice and Henry of 
Nassau in Holland, and entered the French service 
in 1630 under the patronage of Richelieu; gained 
great r@aown during the Thirty Years’ War; during 
the w wars of the Fronde (q.v.) first sided with the 
‘ Frondeurs,”’ but gubsequently joined Mazarin and 
the court party; crushed his former chief Condé ; 
invaded successfully the Spanish Netherlands, and 
so brought the revolt @0 an end; was created 
Marshal-General of France in 1660; subsequently 
conducted to a triumphant issue wars within Spain 
(1667), Holland (1672), and during 1674 conquered 
and devastated the Palatinate, but during strategical 
operations conducted against the Austrian general 
Montecuculi was killed by a cannon-ball (1611- 
1675). 
Russian writer. He was the 
first of his contemporaries to achieve international 
fame, and was also the inventor of the phrase 
** Nihilists ’’ toglescribe the Russian anarchist move- 
ment; he was a keen progressive thinker, and lived 
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AULNES ies French eetomee in Paris, of 
Norman descent; early embraced tthe doctrines of 
the philosophe party, and held for 13 years the post 
of intendant of Limoges, the affairs of which he 
administered with ability, and was in 1774 called 
by Louis XVI. to the management of the national 
finances, which he proceeded to do on economical 
principles, but in all his efforts was thwarted by the 
privileged classes, and in some 20 months was com- 
pelled to resign and leave the matter to the fates, 
he himself retiring into private life (1727-1781). 


TURIN, a celebrated city of North Italy, a former 


capital of Piedmont, 80 m. NW. of Genoa; although 
one of the oldest of Italian cities it presents quite 
@ modern appearance, with handsome streets, 
statues, squares, gardens, a Renaissance ca 
palaces, university (over 2000 students), large 
library, colleges, and museums, &c.; manufactures 
are chiefly of textiles ; has an interesting history from 


the time of its first mention in Hannibal’s day. 
TURKEST. 


‘AN, a wide region in Central Asia, divided 
by the Pamir plateau into sections: (1) Western 
Turkestan, which embraces Russian Turkestan, the 
Khanates of Khiva (g.v.), and Bokhara (g¢.v.), and 
Afghan Turkestan. (2) Eastern Turkestan, formerly 
called Chinese Tartary ; 
parts, and but sparsely populated; produces some 
gold, and a considerable quantity of silk, besides 
linens and cottons. 

» consists of: Turkey in Asia, an area of 

285,000 sq. m., extending from the Avgean Sea to 
Persia and from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, 
and comprising all what is usually called Asia 
Minor. Turkey in Europe, is an area of 10,000 sq. m. 
on the European side of the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles, consisting of Eastern Thrace, Constantinople, 
and Adrianople. Since 1923 Turkey has been a 
republic with Angora as the seat of government; 
Brusa, Kaisariyeh, and Sivas are other important 
towns; Smyrna, Constantinople, and Chank are 
ports. Agriculture is the occupation of the people ; 
opium, tobacco, carpets, cotton, and fruits are the 
main exports; the country is rich in forests, and 
has potential mineral wealth; an extensive silk 
industry is carried on; there are more than 2000 m. 
of railway and some good roads. Most of the 
people are of the Islam faith. Politically the land 
is ruled by a President and National Assembly. 
Of Central Asian origin the Turks or Ottomans 
conquered the Eastern Roman Empire, and captured 
Constantinople in 1453, spreading later throughout 
the Balkans, even reaching Hungary. From 1700 
on parts of the Ottoman Empire broke away; after 
the Treaty of London that ended the first Balkan 
War in 1918 the boundary of Turkey in Europe 
became a line from Enos to Midia, thus excluding 
Adrianople, which was regained in the second 
Balkan War; after the Great War Turkey was 
forced to cede Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
all her other Arabian possessions. In 1923 the 
Sultan was finally deposed, and the country began 
to advance socially on Western lines; educatio& 
improved vastly, but few of the Turks ehow gifts 
for art or literature. The growth of the new Turkey 
and its nationalist spirit was in a large measure due 
to Mustapha Kemal (q.v.), who set up his own govern- 
ment at Angora in 1923, and who led an army against 
Greece, defeated @er, and by so doing gained better 
terms for the redrafting of Turkey’s ‘Svorders than 
had been proposed. 
CHARLES TENNYSON, an elder brother 
of Alfred Tennyson; vicar of Grasby, Li a 
man of fine nature and delicatt susceptibilit¥ as a 
poet, whose friendship end ‘* heart union *’ with his 
greater brother is revealed in “ Poems by Two 
Brothers ’’; assumed the additional name of Turner 
in 1888 (1808-&879). 


TURNER, JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM, great 


English landscape painter, born probably in London, 
the son of a hairdresser; had little education, and 
grew up illiterate, as he remained all his days; took 
to art from his earliest boyhood ¢ soon became 


unproducve in many, 


who in his enthusiasm characterised 

satest painter of all time” (1775-1851). 

N, historian, born in London, where 
he led a busy life as an attorney; devoted his 
leisure to historical studies, the first of which were 
“ History of Anglo-Saxons” and “History of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the Death 
of Elizabeth,”’ essays, &c. (1768-1847). 

» WILLIAM, British botanist and cleric. 

After leaving Cambridge he became a wandering 
preacher and was imprisoned; next he went to the 
Continent studying botany, and, returning to 
England, @as placed in charge of the Duke of 
Somerset’s gardens at Syon House, near London; 
he became dean of Wells; he wrote a ‘* History of 
Plants,” published in 1551, which is the earliest 
English herbal. (1510-1568). 

TURPIN, DICK, a felon executed at York in 1739 for 
horse-stealing ; celebrated for his ride to York in 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Rookwood,” though actually the 
deed with which he is credited was performed by 
Nevison, a fellow-highwayman. 

» a department of Italy, formerly a grand- 
duchy, lies S. and W. of the Apennines, fronting 
the Tyrrhenian Sea on the W.; mountainous in 
the N. and E., but otherwise consisting of fertile 
dale and plain, in which the vine, olive, and fruits 
abound ; silk is an important manufacture, and the 
marble quarries of Siena are noted; formed a 
portion of ancient Etruria (g.v.); was annexed to 
Sardinia in 1859, and in 1861 was incorporated in the 
kingdom of Italy. Capital, Florence. 

TUSCULUM, a ruined Roman city, 15 m. SE. of 
Rome; at one time a favourite country resort of 
wealthy Romans; Brutus, Cesar, Cicero, and others 
had villas here; was stormed to ruins in 1191 by the 
Romans; has many interesting remains. 

TUSSAUD, MADAME, foundress of the famous wax- 
work show in London, born in Berne, and trained 
in her art in Paris; patronised by the sister of 
Louis XVI. ; was imprisoned during the Revolution, 
and in 1802 came to London (1760-1850). 
UTANKHAMEN, a Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, who 
flourished about 1350 B.c. The Earl of Carnarvon 
discovered his tomb at Luxor in 1922, and found the 
mummy intact and the tomb full of priceless 
treasures. 

BURY, a town in Staffordshire on the river Dove, 
near Burton-on-Trent ; it has a 12th-century church 
and the*tuins of a Norman castle, where Mary Queen 
of Scots was imprisoned. 

TWAIN, MARK, pen name of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (q.v.). : ; 

, a famous river of Scotland, rises in the S. of 
Peeblesshig, and flows for 97 m. in a generally 
north-eastward direction; enters the North Sea at 
Berwick; is a noted salmon river, and inseparably 
associated with the glories of Scottish literature and 
histery. 

TWELFTH NIGHT® the eye of the feast of the 
Epiphany, and at one ti an occasion for revels ; 
also the titleet a comedy by Shakespeare. _ 

TWELVE TABLES, T copper tablgs on which were 
inscribed the original e of Roman laws, formulated 
about 451-449 B.o. 

I , a town of Middlesex, on the Thames, 
114 m. SW. of London; a fashionable resort in the 
18th century; the dwelling-place of Pope, Horace 
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in 1884 

his writings include “View of the 5 of 

Political Economy since the Sixteenth Century, 
* International Law,” ‘‘ The Law of Nations,” all 
of which rank as standard and authoritative works 
(1809-1897). 

TWIST, OLIVER, hero of Dickens’ novel of the fame. 

TYBURN, an old turnpike that used to stand where is 

he Marble . London; it was the practice 

to hang criminals here, the last such 
execution taking place in 1783. 

TYCHE, the Greaxk name of the Latin goddess Fortuna, 
represented with various attributes to symbolise 
her fickleness,@her influence, her generosity, &c. 

TYLER, JOHN, tenth president of the United States, 
born in Charles City, Virginia ; became a barrister; 
elected vice-president of the United States in 1840, 
and on the death of Harrison succeeded to the 
presidential office; showed much independence 
and strength of mind, exercising his veto on several 
occasions; the urton Treaty and the annexa- 
tion of Texas were the pringipal events of his 
presidency ; made strenuous endeavours to secure 
peace in 1861, but failing sided with the South, 
and was a member of the Confederate Congress 
(1790-1862). 

TYLER, WAT, a tiler in Dartford, Kent, who roused 
into rebellion the long-discontented and over-taxed 
peasantry of England by striking dead in 1381 a 
tax-gatherer who had offered insult to his young 
daughter; under Tyler and Jack Straw a peasant 
army was mustered in Kent and Essex, and a descent 
made on London; the revolters were disconcerted 
by the tact of the young king Richard II. (@.v.), 
and in a scuffle Tyler was killed by Walworth, Mayor 
of London. 

TYLOR, SIR EDWARD BURNET, a distinguished 
anthropologist, born in Camberwell; in 1856 he 
travelled through Mexico in company with Henry 
Christy, the ethnologist; five years later published 
** Anahuac; or, Mexico and the Mexicans”; in 
1883 became keeper of the Oxford University 
Museum and reader in Anthropology; in 1888 was 
appointed Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen, and in 
1891 president of the Anthropological Society ; his 
great works are ‘‘ Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind ” and “ Primitive Culture ” (1832-1917). 

TYNDAL, JOHN, British physicist, born in Co. Carlow, 

Ireland; succeeded Faraday at the Royal Institu- 

tion ; wrote on electricity, sound, light, and heat as 

well as the structure and motion of the glaciers: 
his greatest work was in connection with researches 
into molecular physics and radiant heat, as well as 
acoustics; president of the British Association at 

Belfast in 1874 (1820-18924 

TYNDALE, WS8LLIAM, one of the translators of the 
Bible and a Protestant martyr, born in Gloucester- 
shire ; came under the influence of Erasmus while 
at Cambridge, and in Cologne commenced his 
version of the New Testament; was engaged upon 
Old Testament work previous to his martyrdom at 
the stake (1490-1536). 

TYNE, river of North England, formed by the con- 
fluence near Hexham of the N. Tyne — the 
Cheviots, and the 8. Tyne, which rises on Cross Fell, 
in E. Cumberland; forms the boundary between 
Durham and Northumberlan® and after a course 
of 32 m. enters the sea between Tynemouth and 
South Shields. e 

TYNEMOUTH, a popular watering-place of North- 
umberland, at the mouth of the Tyne, 9 m. KE. of 
Newcastle; has a fine sweep of promenaded shore, 
an aquarium, pier, lighthouse, and baths; North 
Shields and several villages lie within the borough 
boundaries. 

TYNWALD, the parliament of the Isle of Man; it 
consists of a council and a House of Keys; its Acts 
require the assent of the Sovereign. 

TYPHON, in the Greek mythology a fire-breathing 
giant, struck by a thunderbolt of Jupite™ and 
buried under Etna, e : 


‘pete of Ireland b es fled to Fr 

r the battle of ihe. Boyne (1636-1691). € 

a famous city of ancient Pheenicia (q.v.), about 

30m. N. of Acre; comprised two gowns, one on the 

mainland, the other on an island opposite ; besieged 
and captured in 332 B.c. by Alexender the Great, 
who connected the towns by a causeway, which, 
by silting sands, has grdWwn into the present isthmus ; 
its history goes back to the 10th century B.c., when 
it was held by Hiram, the friend of Solomon, and 
sustained sieges by Nebuchadnezzar and others; 
was reduced by Cesar Augustus, but again rose to 
be one of the most flourishing cities of the East in 
the 4th centurygA.D.; fell into ruins under the 
ks, and is now reduced to a population of a few 
thousands. 

TYROL, a district in N. Italy and ‘partly in Austria; 
traversed by three ranges of the Alps and by the 
rivers and Adige; it is famed for the beauty of 
its scenery; inhabited by Catholic Ge 
Italians; sheep-fa » Mining, and forest, fruit, 
and wine cultivatfon are the chief industries ; it 
was the scene of severe fighting in the Great War 
between Italy and Austria, British troops assisting 
the former; part of it was ceded to Italy in 1919, 
and the subsequent treatment of the Austrian 
porte the area was a cause of complaint by 

ustria 

TYRONE, a central county of Ulster, Ireland; is 
hilly, picturesque, and fertile in the lower districts; 
a considerable portion is taken up by barren moun- 
tain slopes and bog-land, and agriculture is back- 
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essenians. 

TYRWHITT, SIR REGINALD YORKE, British adm’ 
He entered the navy at 16 and came into promin 
in 1914 as commander of the destroyer flotillas | 
Heligoland and again at the Dogger Bank ; 
knighted in 1917, made a baronet two years | 
and in 1921 given command of the 3rd light cruiser 
squadron in the Mediterranean (1870— ). ‘ 

WHITT, THOMAS, English scholar, the son of 
an_ English Church canon, born in London; was 
a Fellow of Merton in 1755, and in lg became 
clerk to the House of Commons, a post, hi yer 

which proved too arduous for him, and in 1768 1 
resigned ; — remainder of his lifetwas given to® 
literary pursuits; produced the first adequate 
edition of — (1775), besides an edition of 
Aristotle’s “‘ tics,” and books on on Chatterton’s 
“Rowley P ” &c. (1730-1786). 

YTLER, PA CK FRASER, historian, son of 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, a lord of Session under the 
title of Lord Woodhouselee, author of the “* Elements 
of History’? (1747-1813); born in Edinb 
abandoned the bar for literature, and established 
his fame by his scholarly ‘‘ History of Scotland ”’; 
wrote biographies of Wycliffe, Raleigh, Henry VIII.. 
and the Admirable Crichton; received a Govern- 
ment pension from Sir Robert Peel (1791-1849), 


: 


* 
UBBONITES, a religious sect in Germany named after 
their leader, Vebo Faaeee: refusing to admit that 
the kingdom of God was in any sense earthly, they 
ee eed ieeen Se eteniieten te tan eedctae ok te 
16th century. 


German submarines, so called from the 
letter U prefixed to their = Ha U standing for 
t.” They were extensively used in 
the Great War, especially after 1916, in a campaign 
against enemy and neutral shipping, and to combat 
them Q- Boats (q.v.) were adopted by the British 
Navy; in all, some 200 U-boats were sunk. They 
their main base at Bruges, entering the sea via 
Zeebrugge, and it was to stop the outlet that the 
—_ raid on Zeebrugge mole was made on April 23, 
UCAYALI, a tributary of the Amazon, which rises in 
the S. Peruvian Andes, and joins the larger river 
after a northward course of over 1000 m. 

UDAL, JOHN, a Puritan theologian, and the author of 
the first Hebrew grammar printed in English; 
writings caused him to be charged with heresy, and 
he died in a London prison in 1592. 

® UDALL, NI@®HOLAS, author of “Ralph Roister- 
Doister,”’ the earliest of English comedies, and ‘“‘ the 
earliest picture of London manners,” born in Hants ; 
was a graduate of Oxford, and headmaster first of 
Eton and subsequently of Westminster School 
(1505-1556). 

UEBERWEG, FRIEDRICH, German philosopher, pro- 
fessor at Konigsberg: author of a ‘“ History of 
Philosophy,” an excellent text-book (1826-1871). 

UGANDA, a territory in East Africa along the N. 
and NW. shore of Victoria Nyanza, and the seat of 
an active mission propaganda on the part of both 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches; has since 
1890 been under British protection. Produces 
rubber, coffee, cotton, indigo, gum, copal, and 
ebony; the sugar cane grows abundantly. The 
capital is Mengo. 

UGOLINO, COUNT, tyrant of Pisa; was of the Guelph 
party ; celebrated for his tragic fate; having fallen 
into the hands of his enemies, he was in 1288 thrown 
into a dungeon along with his two sons and two 
grandsons, and starved to death, a fate which 
suggested to Dante one of the most terrible episodes 
in his ‘‘ Inferno”; the dungeon referred to has 
since borne the name of the ‘* Tower of Hunger.”’ 

, JOHANN LUDWIG, German poet, born in 
Tubingen; studied law, and wrote essays as well as 
poems, but it is on the latter his fame rests, many of 
them, like ‘‘ Der gute Kamerad,” being widely 
popular as songs; he was a warm-hearted patriot, 
and in keen sympathy with the cause of German 
liberation (1787-1862). 

UHLANS, the Prussian name for lancers, a section of 
the German army that was prominent in August, 
1914, during the advance into Belgium. The term 
is of age origin. 

fist, islands of the Outer Hebrides, called 
amadl ely North and South, forming part of 
Inverness-shire ; separated by the island of Ben- 
becula, with a population of over 3000 each ; engaged 
chiefly in fishing. 

UKASE, an edict formerly issued by the Czars, having 
the force og a law. 

UKRAINE (frontier), an independent republic attached 
to the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia ; 
it lies in the basin of Dnieper, originally a frontier 
termétory of Poland against the Tartars. 

ULEABORG, a seaport a ae n Finland, near the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia des in wood and tar. 

» & bedy in Turkey, or any Mohammedan 
country, of the learned in the poor religion 
and law, such as theSimams, or freligious teachers, 
the Muftis, or expounders of the law, and the Cadis, 
or judges; its decrees are called “ fetvas.”’ 

N, KARL, German theologian; was pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg; wrote ‘Reformers before 
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the Reformation,” but is best known as author of 
‘The Sinlessness of Jesus ” (1796-1865). 

ULLSWATER, second largest of the English lakes, 
lies between Cumberland and Westmorland, 
long, and its average breadth 1 m.; is lookeg — 
upon by Helvellyn, on the SW. 

WATER, 1ST VISCOUNT (J. W. Lowther), 
Brit&h politician. Entering the House of Commons 
in 1886 he was Speaker of the House from 1905 to 
1921, in whickyear he retired and was raised to the 
peerage (1855-— 

ULM, city of Wiurtemberg, on the Danube, 46 m. 
SE. of Stuttgart; was an imperial free city, and is a 
place of great importance¢ is famed for its cathedral, 
which for size ranks next to Cologne, as well as for 
its town hall; has textile manufactories and 
breweries, and is famed for its confectionery ; here 
General Mack, with 28,000 Austrians, surrendered 
to Marshal Ney in®1805. ‘ 

ULOTRICHI, name given to the wces that have crisp 
or woolly hair. 

HILAS, or ULFILAS, a Gothic bishop; famous 
for his translation of the Scriptures into Gothic, the 
part which remains being of great philological 
value; was an Arian in theology (311-381). 

ULRICI, HERMANN, German philosopher and literary 
critic, born in Lower Lusatia; professor at Halle ; 
wrote against the Hegelian phfosophy as pantheistic, 
and also studies in Shakespeare (1806-1884). 

ULSTER or Northern Ireland is divided into the six 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, and Tyrone; became an English 
settlement in 1611, and was largely colonised from 
Scotland; it is the most Protestant part of the 
island, though the Catholics predominate, and is the 
most enterprising and prosperous part; the land 
is extensively cultivated, and flax-growing and 
spinning are the chief industries; it became a 
province of the United Kingdom with its own 
Parliament in 1920. 

ULTIMUS ROMANORUM (the last of the Romans), 
name given by Cesar to Brutus, as one with whom 
the old Roman spirit would become extinct; applied 
to the last of any sturdy race. 

ULTRA-MICROSCOPE, ag. instrument for studying 
minute particles, too small to be visible in the 
ordinary microscope; the particles are rendered 
visible by their scattering effect when a beam of 
strong light is focussed on them, when in the field of 
view a microscope; the ultra-microscope was 
invented by Zsigmondy. 

ULTRAMONTANISM, name given to extreme views 
in the matter of the prerggatives and authority of 
the Pope, s® called in France as prevailing on the 
other side of the Alps. 

ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS, that part ®f the spectrum 
beyond the violet end which is invisible to the eye 
but affects a photographic plate and possesses strong 
chemical properties; these rays are not so pene- 
trating as visible light and are absorbed by glass. 

ULUGH-BEG, a Tartar prince, grandson of Tamer- 
lane; astronomy was a favourite study of his, and 
in the patronage of it he founded an obsétvatory at 
Samarcand; after a reign of 40 years conjointly 
with his father and by himsel@ he was put to death 
by a son who had rebelled against him (1394-1449). 

ULYSSES (i.e. Greek Odysseus), chieftain of Ithaca, 
one of the Greek herdes in the Trojan War, in 
which he was with difficulty persuaded to join, but 
in which, however, he did good service both by his 
courage and his counsels; he is less famed for what 
he did before Troy than for what befell him in his 
ten years’ wandering homeward after, as recorded 
by Homer in a separate poem called after him the 
** Odyssey ”’ (q.v. ze which relates his stay among the 
lotus-eaters (q.v.), his encounter with Polyphemus 
(q.v.), the enchantments of Circe (q.v.), the Sirens 
(q.v.), and Calypso (q.v.), and his shipwre@k, &c. 
Tennyson represents him as imp@ient of the hum- 
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drum lif life of Ithaca on his return, and as | to 
comrades in the Isles wf the Blessed. of Teliea eth eo nion of nga 
~ Pr ELOPE and TELEMACHUS. land in 1 2 ated 
UL > BOW, a bow which only Utysses could minster, Ab the Uni ited Earliamen 
wield. and (a) te the, Union of See mited’ Einedors 
UMA (the gracious one), & u mythology the Great Britain to Ireland in 1801, wie al 


consort of Siva (g.v.), and “) metimes also of 
Rudra (q.v). 

UMBALLA, a city in the Punjab, 150 m. NW. of 
Delhi; is an important military station and a 
railway centre; carries on a large trade. 

RIA, a province of ancient Italy, between Cisalpine 
Gaué and the territory of the Sabines; inhabited 
originally by a powerful Latin race, 

, name given by Grimm to the modification 
of a vowel in a syllable through the influerte of a 
vowel in the succeeding. 

UNA (i.e. who is one), the personification of Truth, 
the companion of St. George in his adventures, 
who, after various adventures heself, is at last 
wedded to him; her story is related in Spenser’s 
** Faérie Queene. _ 

CIAL LETTERS, large ae characters or letters 
used in ancient MSS., so called as approximating to 
an inch in size, from Lat. uncia, the 12th part of a 


foot. 

UNCLE SAM, name given to the Bnited States Govern- 
ment, derived frag a humorous translation of the 
initials U. S. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, a novel by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (q.v.), relating the horrors of slavery in the 
cotton plantations in the Southern States of the 
U.S.A. Published in 1852, it was of slight literary 
merit, but it sold remarkably and was largely 
responsible for the adr of the Abolitionists (q.v.) 
in the North, and the subsequent Civil War. The 
chief characters in the book are Uncle Tom, Legree, 
Topsy, and Eva. 

INE, a female spirit of the watery element, 
naturally without, but capable of receiving, a 
human soul, particularly after being wedded to a 
man and after giving birth to a child; is the subject 
of a famous novel by De la Motte Fouqué. 

UNDULATORY THEORY, the theory put forward by 
Thomas Young (qg.v.) in 1807 that light is due to 
vibrations or undulations in the ether as the medium 
through which it is transmitted from its source in a 
luminous body. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT, increase in the value of 
land or any property without expenditure of any 
kind on the part of the proprietor. 

UNEMPLOYMENT in serious volume has existed since 
the industrial revolutiongat the end of the 18th 
century, and in normal] times occurs in cycles, boom 
in trade following depression at fairly regular 
intervals. The trade unions were the first to tackle 
the problem of maintaining the unemployed during 
bad spells as far as their members were Concerned, 
and in 1912 compulsory State insurance against 
unemployment came into force, workers and em- 
ployers both contributgug towards the cost. After 
the Great War the volume of un@nployment in 
Great Britain rose to over a million, and the question 
of getting thest men back to work became a political 
issue of the first order, successive governments 
trying remedies with scant result. 

UNICORN, a fabulous anima] like a horse, with a horna 
cubit and a half long on the forehead; was adopted 
by James I. as the symbol of Scotland on the royal 
arms; isin Christian art a symbol of the incarnation, 
and an @mblem of female chastity. 

UNIFORMITY, ACT OF, an. Act passed in England in 
1662 regulating ti® form of public prayers and 
rites to be observed in all churches, which had 
the effect of driving hundgeds of clergymen from the 
Established Church. 

UNIGENITUS, THE BULL, a bull beginning with this 
word, issued by Pope Clement XI. in 1713 against 
Jansenism (q.v.) in France, and in 1730 condemned 
by the civil authorities in Paris. 

UNION, FEDERAL, name given to a union of several 
States in defence or promotion of the common good, 
while each State is independent of the rest in local 
matters. 

UNION, THE, a name applied in the English history 
to (¥) the Union of England and Scotland in 1603 


under one cro@n, by the accession of James VI. 


Parliament nb wos abolished, and was 


the Impe 

UNION aCe ‘originally the flag of Great Britain, on 

ch the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew are 

blended, with which certain white streaks were 
blended or fimbriated after the Union with and ; 
technically the name should be Union Flag, 
Union Jack strictly being the small Union 
which is flown from the jackstaff of a ship. 

UNIONISTS, a British political party started by Lord 
Hartington in 1885 and recruited from Liberals who 
were opposed to Home Rule (g.v.). Known at first 
as Liberal-Unionists they eventually joined forces 
with the Conservatives, and in 1912 the official name 
of the organisation became the Nationa] Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations The name 
was retained after Ireland was granted Home Rule, 
it being argued by the party that the term also 
applied to a union of all classes of the community. 

UNITARIANS, a designation applicable to all mono- 
theists in religion, including Jews and Mohammedans, 
but generally and more specially applied to those 
who deny the Church doctrine of the Trinity, and in 
particular the divinity of Christ, and who have at 
different times and in different countries assumed 
an attitude, both within the pale of tt Church and 
outside of it, of: protestation against the opposite 
orthodox creed in the interests of rationalistic belief ; 
the name is also employed in philosophy to designate 
those who resolve the manifold of being into the 
operation of some single principle. 
B » hame given to the Moravians 
q.v 


v.). 

UNITED PRESBYTERIANS, a body of Presbyterians 
in Scotland who dissented from the Established 
Church on chiefly ecclesiastical grounds, and had 
their origin in the union in 1847 of the Secession 
Church of 1733 with the Relief Church of 1752, 
bodies previously in dissent. A further union of 
the United Presbyterian body with the Free Church 
was consummated in 1900 under the name of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, while in 1929 this 
body united in turn with the Church of Scotland. 

UNITED PROVINCES. See HOLLAND. 

UNITED STATES, the great Western republic; occu- 
pies an area nearly as large as all Europe, bounded 
on the N. by the Dominion of Canada, on the E. by 
the Atlantic, on the S. by Mexico and the Gulf, 
and on the W. by the Pacific, extending 2700 m. 


« from E. to W., and on an average 1600 m. from N. 


to S.; there are two great mountain systems, the 
Appalachians on the E., and the Rockies, the Cascade 
ranges, &c., on the W., which divide the territory 
into four regions—an eastern, which slopes from the 
Appalachians to the Atlantic, the more settled 
and most thickly populated part; a central, which 
slopes 8., formed by the Mississippi Valley, a vast 
undulating plain, largely agricultural and pastoral; 
a plateau supported by the Rocky and Cascade 
ranges, a metalliferous region ; and a territory with 
the valley of the Sacramento, which slopes to the 
Pacific, of varied resources. The great yivers are 
in the Mississippi Valley, though there are {mportant 
rivers both for navigation and water-power on the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes. The climate is of every 
variety, from sub-arctic to sub-tropic, with extremes 
both as regar temperature and moisture, in 
consequence of hich the vegetati¢a is varied. 
The mineral wealth is immense, and includes, 
besides large beds of coal, all the useful metals. 
Large forests of valuable timber still exist in the 
Eastern States, while ga ag cotton-gmwing 
are flourishing industri As a& manufacturing 
country the United Sta * hes built up a command- 
ing position. Its vast resources, exploited to the 
utmost by thegvirile ee hen have brought great 
wealth which ¥ was notably Micreased by the position 
in which it found itself during the early years of the 
jreat War. Railways, canals, and telegraphic and 
telephonic communications have been developed 
with great enterprise and energy. There are over 
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~ Bod The legislature consists of two 2 canes 
Senate, each State electing two members for six 
years. and a House of Representatives, each State 
electing members for two years in proportion to its 

lation, ome representative being allotted for 


NITI THREE, name given to the rule laid down 
by gp that a tragedy should be limited to one 
subject, to one place, and a single day. 

a y of Christians who profess 
to believe in the final restoration of all the fallen, 
angels as well as men; a body chiefly of American 

having an ecclesiastical organisation, and 
embracing a@ membership of 40,000; there are many 
of them Unitarians, and all are more or less Pelagian 
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ythology the son 
tans Fe fate Ba 
vi whet hated rae and a 

them d nen Se ae the grief of Gaia, at 
whose vt a Me Kronos, the youngest born, un- 
manned him, and seized the throne of the Universe, 
to be himself supplanted in turn by his son Zeus. 


URBAN, the name of eight Popes: Urban Pope 
from 223 to 230; Urban IL, Pope from 1088 to 
1099, warm promoter of the first Crusade; Urban 


Ti.,ePope from 1185 to 1187; Urban IV., Pope from 
1261 to 1264; Urban V., Pope from 1362 to 1370, 


man of an tic temper; Urban VI., Pope from 
1378 to 1389,"in his reign the schism in the papacy 
began which Jasted 40 years; Urban VIL, Pope in 
1590; and Urban VIII., Pope from 1623 to 1644, 


founded the College de kropaganda Fide. 

ritish scientist, made many 
inventions in connection with cinematography ; ; has 
done much work on the production of educational 
films; invented * process for natural colour films 
(1867— ). 


URBINO, an 0 eck town of Central Italy, 20 m. SW. 


of Pesaro; was once the capit# of a duchy; is the 
seat of an archbishop, and was the birthplace of 


in their views of sin. 
UNKNOWN WARRIOR, THE, a British soldier of 
@ unknown jfentity who was taken from his grave 
- in France and buried in Westminster Abbey on 
November 11, 1920, King George V. acting as one 


Raphael. 

URI, a Swiss canton N. of Unterwalden; is almost 
entirely pastoral; is overlooked by Mount St. 
Gothard ; Altdorf is the capital. 

URIM AND TH , two ornaments attached to 


of the pall-bearers. 
UNTERWALDEN, a canton of Switzerland S. and E. 
of Lucerne, consisting of two parallel valleys 15 m. 
long running N. and S.; an entirely pastoral country, 
and exports articles of husbandry 


the breastplate of the Jew#h high-priest which, 
when consulted by him, at times gave mysteriously 


oracular responses. 

Q , SIR THOMAS, of Cromarty, a cavalier 
and supporter of Charles I., and a great enemy of 
the Covenanters in Scotland ; travelled much, and 
acquired a mass of miscellaneous knowledge, which 
he displayed in a most pedantic style; posed as a 
philologist and a mathematician, but executed one 
classical work, a translation of Rabelais; is said to 
have died in a fit of laughter at the news of the 
restoration of Charles II. (1611-1660). 

URSA MAJOR, the Greater Bear, a well-known 
constellation in the northern hemisphere, called also 
the Plough, the Wagon, or Charles’s Wain, consists 


UNYANYEMBE, a district of British East Africa, 
with a town of the name, and a settlement of Arabs 
who cultivate the soil, the fruits of which they export. 

UNYORO, a native kingdom in Uganda between Lake 
Albert Nyanza and the territory of Uganda. 

UPAN’‘ISHADS (Instructions), a voluminous hetero- 
geneous collection of treatises connected with the 
Vedas, and the chief source of our knowledge of the 
early metaphysical speculations and ethica] doctrines 
of the Hindus ; they are to a great extent apocryphal, 
and are posterior to the rise of Buddhism. 

UPAS TREE, a poison-yielding-tree, a native of Java, 


at one time fabled to exhale such poison that it was 
destructive to all animal and vegetable life for miles 
round it; in fact its gum and juice do possess 
poisonous properties. 


UPOLU, the principal island in the Samoan group 
(q.v.), is 140 m. in circumference, and rises in verdure-” 


clad terraces from a belt of low land on the shore, 
with Apia, the capital of the group, on the N. border. 


UPPINGHAM, market-town in Rutland, with a famous 


public school, founded in 1584. 


UPSALA, the ancient capital of Sweden, on the Sala, 


21 m. NW. of Stockholm, the seat of the Primate, 
and of a famous university with 1900 students, 
and a library of 250,000 volumes; its cathedral, 
built of brick in the Gothic style, is the largest in 
Sweden, contains the tombs of Linnzeus and of 


@ Gustavus Vasa. 
URAL, a@iver of Russia, which rises in the E. of the 


Urals and forms part of the boundary between 
Europe and Asia, falling after a course of 870 m. 
by a number of mouths into the Caspian Sea. 

. THE, a range of mountains rich in precious 
as well as useful metals, exten@ing from the Arctic 
Sea to th® Sea of Aral, and separating European 
from Asiatic Russia; is 1330 m. in length, 60 m. 
in breadth, and 3000 ft. in average height. 

a town, a Cossack centre, on the Ural River, 
28 m. from th@Caspian Sea, and a place of con- 
siderable trade. «4 
URANIA, the muse of astronomy, is represented with a 
globe in her fland. to which she points with a small rod. 
, the elemem in which @adioactivity was 
first discovered, the p4&rent substance of radium, 
actinium, &c. See RADIOACTIVITY. 
URANUS, a planet, the outermost but one of the 
solar system, is 1783 millions of miles from the sun, 
takes 30,686 of our days, or 84 of our years, to revolve 


of seven bright stars, among others, three of which 
are known as the ‘‘ handle” of the Plough, and 
two as the pointers, 89 called as pointing to the 
pole-star. 


URSA MINOR, the Lesser Bear, an inconspicuous 


oe the pole-star forming the tip of the 
ail. 


URSULASST., virgin saint and martyr, daughter of a 


British king; sought in marriage by a heathen 
prince, whom she accepted on condition that he 
became a Christian and that he would wait three 
years till she and her 11,0®% maidens accomplished a 
pilgrimage to Rome; this pilgrimage being accom- 
plished, on their return to Cologwe they were set 
upon and all save her slain by a horde of Huns, 
who reserved her as a bride to Etzel, their king, 
on the refusal of whose hand she was transfixed 
by an arrow, and thereby set free from all earthly 
bonds; is very often represented in art with arrows 
in her hands and sometimes with a mantle and 
a — of small figures under it, he™martyred 
sisters. 


URSULINES, an order of nung founded in 1537 by 


St. Angela Merici of Brescia in honour of St. Ursula, 
devoted to the nursing of the sick and the instruction 
of the young, and nd established in homes in 
different cities of both Europe and North America. 


URUGUAY, the smallest State in South America and 


a republic, formerly called Banda Oriental; lies 
between the Atlantic and the Uruguay River, and 
is bounded on the 8S. by the estuary of the Plata: 
it covers an area of over 70,000 sq. m., and is little 
more than one-third the size of France. Gold 
is mined; wheat, barley, and maize are the 
principal crops, but the land is mostly given over 
to pasture, cattle- rearing and sheep-farming being 
the chief industries, and the cgjef products and 
exports being hides, wool, preserved meats, and 
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e ae) with fe ke geen 
, island off the W. coast of pig in depart- 
of Finisterre, where Howe gained a signal 

Le les over the French in 1794. 

USHER, JAMES, or USSHER, Irish episcopal prelate, 
born in Dublin ee good parentage, educa’ at 
Trinity College, Dublin; took orders and devoted 
years to the study of the Fatherssof the Church ; 
was in 1607 appointed professor of Divinity in his 
Alma Seater. in 1620 bishop of Me&th, and in 1621 
archbishop of Armagh ; in 1640 he went to England, 
and during the rebellioh next year his house was 
broken into and plundered, after which he settled 
in London and was eight years preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn; adhered to the royal cause, but was favoured 
by Cromwell, and by him horoured with burial in 
Westminster; he was a most saintly man, evan- 
gelical in his teaching, and wrote a number of 
learned works (1581-1656). 

USQUEBAUGH, an old Celtic name for spirits distilled 
from barley, still sometimes used in Scotland; 
literally, it means ‘*‘ yeUow water’’; whisky is the 
modern corrupted form of the word. 

UTAH, a territory on the western plateau of the 
United States, W.,-of Colorado, traversed by the 
Wahsatch range, at the foot of which lies the Great 
Salt Lake, is in extent nearly three times as large 
as Scotland, and occupied by a population four- 
fifths of which are Mormons: is rich in mines of 
the precious and useful metals as well as coal; 
originally wholly a desert waste, but now trans- 
formed, where the soil has permitted it, into a 
a Aad region. Salt Lake City (g¢.v.) is the 
capital. 

UTAKAMAND, or OOTACAMUND, the summer capital 
of the Presidency of Madras, India, on the Nil- 
gherries, 7000 ft. above the sea-level, where the 
temperature in summer is as low as 60°; is the 
chief sanatorium of the presidency. 

UTGARD (out-yard), in the Norse mythology a place 
or circle of rocks on the extreme borders of the 
world, the abode of — giants, the same as 
- Jétunheim. 

UTICA, an ancient city of North Africa, founded by 
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the ond or life and tee tel t of L 
that “‘ actions are right in proportion 
to promote happiness, and wrong as 


UTOPIA (Nowhere), an imaginary island concerted 
Sir Thomas More, and represented as posses 
a perfect political organisation; 
its name to all schemes which aim at ' 
impossible perfection, though often applied = 
as are not so much impossible themselves 
impracticable for want of the due individual ra 
and courage to realise them. 

QUISTS (i.e. both Sine: followers of Huss 
who maintained that the Eucharist should ‘ 
eimninis tered to the people in both kinds, both b 
and wine. 

UTRECHT, an old town, the capital of a province of 
the name, in Holland, on th 
of Amsterdam; it is fortified by 
the old walls have been levelled 
promenades ; a number of fine Dulings a 
Gothic cathe St. Martin’s, a famous uni ty, 
with a library of over 160,000 volumes, and a museum, 
besides a town hall and the ‘‘ Pope’s house ”’ (Pope 
Adrian VI., who born here), &c.; manufactures 
iron goods, textiles, machinery, &c., and trades in 
butter and cheese; here in 1713 the treaty was 
signed which closed the Spanish Succession War. 
Is the name also of a S. province of the Transvaal. 

UTTOXETER, market town of Staffordshire, 14 m. 
NE. of Stafford; has sundry manufactures and 
brewing; here Dr. Johnson did public penance, 
with head uncovered, as a man, for want of filial 
duty when, as a boy, ‘he refused to keep his father’s 
bookstall in the market-place when he was ill. 

RIDGE, town of Middlesex, 16 m. W. of London ; 
has two fine churches, and a large corn-market. 

UZBEGS, a race of Tartar descent and Mohammedan 
creed, dominant in Turkestan, the governing class 
in Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand especially. 

UZEMA, a unit of linear measure used in Burma; it 
corresponds to some twelve English miles. 
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VAAL, a river of South Africa, which rises in_ the 
ntains, separates the Orange Free 
the Transvaal, and afte 


State from r a course of 500 m. 
in a SW. direction joins the Nu Gariep to form the 
Orange River 

VACCINATION. Inoculation with the matter of 


cowpox as a protection against smallpox, was intro- 

duced 1796-1798 by Edward Jenner (q.v.), and at 

adopted by the faculty after much opposition 
on the part of both medical men and the public. It 
was made eg en in 1853. 

VAGRANCY, or begging, was a serious crime in the 
past, an ‘Act of 1547 making it punishable by 
branding and deportation ; sitting in the stocks and 
cutting off of ears were other punishments inflicted ; 
vagrancy is more leniently and effectively dealt with 
to-day under the 1824 Vagrancy Act. 

VAIGATZ, an island in the Arctic Ocean, the “* Holy 
Island ” of the Samoyedes (qg.v.), an abode of furred 


animals, seals, &c. 

VAISHNAVAS, in India, name given to the wor- 

shippers of Vishnu. 
CASTE. 

VALAIS, a Swiss canton, between Berne on the N. and 
Italy on the S., in a wide valley of the Rhone, and 
shut in by lofty mountains; cattle-rearing is the 
chief industry. 

VALDAI HILLS, a plateau rising to the height of 
1100 ft. above the sea-level in Russia, forming the 
only elevation in the Great European Plain. 

VALENCIA, a city of Spain, once the capital of a 
kingdom, now of a fertile province of the name; is 
situated on the shores of the Mediterranean, 3 m. 
from the mouth of the Guadalaviar, in the midst 
of a district called the Huerta, which is watered 
by the river, and grows oranges, citron, almond, 
mulberry-trees in richest luxuriance, the fruits of 
which it exports; is an archbishop’s see, and 
contains a large Gothic cathedral, a picture gallery, 
and a university with a large library; has silk, 
cloth, leather, cigar, floor-tile manufactures, and 
exports grain and silk besides fruits. 

VALENCIA, a city of Venezuela, in a rich district, on 
a lake of the same name; large numbers of cattle, 
horses, and mules are reared in the neighbourhood. 
ALEN .» an ancient fortified city in the dep. 
Nord, France, on the Scheldt, 32 m. SE. of Lille, 
with a citadel planned by Vauban, a fine town hall; 
and a modern Gothic church and other buildings ; 
has textile manufactures, besides ironworks, and 
was once famous for its lace. One of the last 
battles of the Great War was fought here in 
November, 1918, Canadian troops gaining a notable 


victory. 

VALENS, FLAVIUS, Emperor of the East from 364 
to 378; nominated by his brother Valentinian I., 
emperor of the West; was harassed all his reign 
by the Goths, who had been allowed to settle in the 

® empire, and whom he drove into revolt, to the 
defeat @f his army in 378, in a battle in which 
he was himself slain; the controversy between the 
orthodox and the Arians was at its height in this 
reign, and to the latter party both he and his victors 
belonged (328-378). 

VALENTIA, an island in co. K®rry, Ireland, is the 
European™ terminus of the Atlantic telegraph 


system 

BASIL, a German alchemist of the 
15th century, is.said to have been a Benedictine 
monk at Erfur® and is reckoned the father of 
analytical chemistry. . 

ORSON, two characters in a famous 
medizeval romance of the time .of Charlemagne; 
were twin brothers, @e carried of in infancy by a 
bear, the other adopted ‘by king Pepin; they typify 
uncouthness and gentility. 

ALENTIND’S DAY, the 14th of February, on which 
young people of both sexes were wont to send love- 
missives to gne another; it is uncertain who the 
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Valentine was that is associated with the day, or 

whether it was with any of the name. 

ALENTINIAN I., Roman emperor from 364 to 375, 

born in Pannonia, of humble birth; distinguished 

himself by his capacity and valour ; ; was elected 

emperor by the troops at Nicea; his reign was 
spemt in repelling the of the barbarians. 

ALENTINIANS, a Gnostic sect, called after their 

leader Valen s a native of Egypt of the 2nd 
century, regarded heathenism as preparatory to 

Christianity, gud Christ as the full and final develop- 
ment in human form of a series of fifteen stages of 
emanation from the inanite divine to the finite 
divine in Him, ‘‘ the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all,” each stage in the process achieved by the 
union of a male element with a female, that is, a 
conceptive and a susceptive. 

VALERIANUS, LU@NIUS, or VALERIAN, Roman 
emperor from 253 to 260, elected by the legions in 
Rhetia ; the empire being a ed on all hands, he 
set out to defend it on the E.; was defeated at 
Edessa, taken prisoner, and cruelly treated; when 
he died his skin, it is said, was stuffed and paraded 
as a trophy. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS, a Roman writer of the age of 
Tiberius, who compiled a collection of the sayings 
and doings of notable Roman#; it is of very miscel- 
laneous character, and is written in a bombastic 
style, and dedicated to the emperor. 

ALETTA, a fortress city, the capital of Malta, on a 
promontory on the NE. coast of the island, between 
two bays; the streets are steep, and the harbour is 
strongly fortified ; it contains several fine buildings, 
a cathedral, the palace of the Grand-Masters of the 
Knights Templar, and the hospital of St. John; 
there is also a university and a large public library. 

VALETTE, JEAN PARISOT DE LA, Grand-Master of 
the Order of. St. John, famous for his military 
exploits and for his defence of Malta against the 
Turks in 1565 (1498-1568). 

VALHALLA, Hall of Odin, the heaven of the brave 
in the Norse mythology, especially such as gave 
evidence of their valour by dying in battle, the 
** base and slavish ”’ being sent to the realm of Hela, 
the Death-Goddess. 

VALKYRS, in the Norse mythology daughters of Odin, 
who selected such as were worthy to be slain in 
battle, and who conducted them to Valhalla (¢.v.). 

VALLA, “LAURENCE, a learned humanist, born in 
Rome, and a valiant defender of the claims of 
rT ee ; was a distinguished Latinist (1407- 

VALLADOLIT=s a famous Hy of Spain, the capital 
of old Castile, and now of a province of the name, 
150 m. N. of Madrid; is a fortrés town, and the 
seat of an archbishop; has a university and a 
number of churches; manufactures textile fabrics, 
iron, and leather. 

VALLOMBROSA (shady valley), a Benedictine abbey 
15 m. E. of Florence, in a valley of the Apennines, 
surrounded by forests of beech, firs, Ke. ; is a 
classic spot. 

VALMY, a village of France, 20 m. NE. of Chalons, 
where the Prussians, under tle Duke of Brunswick, 
were defeated by the troops of the French Republic 
under Kellermann in 1792. 

VALOIS, an ancient du®hy of France, which now 
forms part of the departments of Oise and Aisne, 
a succession of the counts of which occupied the 
throne of France, beginning with Philippe VI. in 
1328 and ending with Henry III. in 1574. 

VALPARAISO (Vale of Paradise), the second city 
and chief port in Chile, over 100 m. NW. of Santiago, 
at the head of a bay which looks N., and where the 
anchorage is dangerous; is quite a commercial 
city ; exports ores, nitre, wheat, hides. &c., the 
business affairs of which are largely in the hands 
of foreigners, chiefly Englishe Americans, and 
Germans; it has been on various occasions visited 
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VALVES 630 . VATICAN 
by severe earthquakes; was bombarded by a twerp pain “ Christ Crucified betw. 
Spanien fleet in 1866 and suffered in the Civil War ie — “ i, come came to. Bnglad in 1632, and a 
VALVES, | a thermionic tubes, electricaP appliances ots mes hed - painted the royal tay ne King, 
used for the rectification. and amplification of the ueen, and two ng the next 
currents in a wireless circuit; tke outgoing current, eight years executed po ‘ge ‘of all Court 


due to the emission of electrons by the rods hot 

filament, is controlled by the in-coming signals; the 

two-electrode valve was invented by J. A. ahaatee 

mae the later three-electrode or triode by Lee de 
rest. 

Vv » ARMINIUS, traveller and philologist, born 
in Hungary, of poor Jewish parentage ; apprenticed 
to a costumier; took to the study of languages ; 
expelled from Pesth as a revolutionary im 1848, 
settled in peetatantinnats as a teacher, travelled as 
a dervish in Turkestan and elsewhere, and wrote 
wore and Adventures in Centfal Asia,” (1832- 

VAMPIRE, the ghost of a dead person accursed, 
fabled to issue from tho grave at night and suck 
the blood of the living as they sleep, the victims of 
whom are subject to the same fate; the belief is 
of Slavonic origin, and common among the Slavs. 

VAN, a town in the Kurdistan Highlands, on the 
SE. shore of Lake Van, and 148 m. SE. of Erzerum ; 
inhabited by Turks and Armenians. 

VAN BUREN, ‘IN, the eighth President of the 
United States, born in New York; devoted from 
early years to politics, and early made his mark ; 
elected President in 1835, an office which he adorned 
with honour, though to the sacrifice of his popularity 
(1782-1862). : 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. See TASMANIA. 

VAN GOGH, VINCENT, Dutch artist. He started 
working in an art shop, was for a time a school- 
master in England, and then studied in Holland for 
the Church, eventually taking to art instead and 
going to Paris to study when 30; he showed great 
ability to paint and especially mastery over colour, 
but went mad, and was placed in an asylum for a 
while; in 1889 he was let out, his artistic powers 
as strong as ever, and went to live with a doctor, 
but the following year he shot himself (1853-1890). 

VANADIUM, a metallic silver-white element of rare 
occurrence, and occurring in very small quantities ; 
found first in 1801 by Del Rio. It is used in 
small quantities for certain kinds of steel, and also 
in the dye industry. 

VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN, dramatist and architect, 
born in London; after 10 years’ military service 
began to write plays, of which ‘‘ The Provok’d Wife ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Confederacy ”’ dre best known; designed 
many famous houses and buildings, including 
Blenheim House; was appointed Clarencieux 
king-of-arms (1664-1726). 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE, British sailor and explorer. 
After serving in two voyages under Captain Cook he 
set outon a voyage of his own to the Pacific, exploring 
the Gulf of Georgia apd Vancouver Island, giving 
his name to the latter * he wrote a leng account of 
this voyage (1758- 1798). 

VANCOUVER ISWUAND, a rugged-coasted island on the 
W. of North America ; belongs to British Columbia ; 
is separated from it by a strait of the sea; is 278 m. 
long and 50 to 65 m. of average breadth; is covered 
with forests, and only partially cultivated; is rich 
in minerals, and has extensive fisheries. 

VANDALS, a fierce nation of the Teutonic race, who, 
from th® NE. of Europe, invaded Rome on the E. 
og and destroying the works of art in the 


VANDERBILT, conNExrvs, American millionaire, 
born in Staten Island; began life as a ferryman, 
acquired his fortune bs® enterprise in steamship 
navigation and speculating in railway extensions 
(1794-1877). 

VANDEVELDE, WILLIAM, the Elder, marine painter, 
born in Leyden; painted sea-fights ; was patronised 
by Charles II. and James II. (1611-1693). 

VANDEVELDE, WILLIAM, the Younger, marine 
painter, son of preceding; patronised likewise by 
Charles II. (1633-1707). 

VANDYCK, SIR ANTHONY, great portrait-painter, 
borw® in Antwerp; studied under Rubens, whose 
favourite pupighe was; visited Italy, and devoted 
himself to the study of the great masters ; on his 


people; his portraits i. very ae the 
most celebrated are in England ; died at oP ilasktrame 
and was buried in St. Paul’s (1599-1641). 

VANE, SIR HENRY, a notability of the Civil War 
period in England; was a Puritan of the republican 
type, born in Kent; studied at Oxford; emigrated 
for a time to New England, but returned, entered 
Parliament, took an active part against the Royalists, 
withstood Cromwell, and was openly rebuked by 
him; his opposition to the Protectorate led to his 
imprisonment for a time; at the Restoration he 
was arrested and beheaded on Tower Hill (1612- 


1662). 

VAN’T HOFF, JACOBUS, Dutch chemist, professor at 
Amsterdam and Berlin, famous for his work in 
physica] chemistry (1852-1911). 

VAR, a department in the SE. of France; is in part 
mountainous, with fertile valleys; yields wine, 
tobacco, and various fruits. 

VARENNES, a smal] town near Verdun, in France, 
where in 1791 Louis XVI. was intercepted in his 
attempt to escape from France. 

ARIABLE STARS, may be placed in three classes, 
the cepheids (g.v.), those like Algol (¢.v.), and the 
long-period variables like Mira (q@. Q). See also 
BINARY STARS. 

VARNA, a port of Bulgaria, on a bay in the Black 
Sea; a place of considerable trade, especially in 
exporting corn; here the French and English allied 
forces encamped for four months in 1854 prior to 
their invasion of the Crimea. 

x S TERENTIUS, “the most learned 
of the Romans,”’ wrote a number of works both in 
prose and verse, of which only fragments remain, 
but enough to prove the greatness of the loss; was 
the friend of Pompey, then Cesar, then Cicero, but 
survived the strife of the time and spent his leisure 
afterwards in literary labours (116-27 B.c.). 

VARUNA, in the Hindu mythology the god of the 
luminous heavens, viewed as embracing all things 
and as the primary source of all life and every 
blessing. ‘‘ In connection with no other god,” says 
M. Barth, “is the sense of the divine majesty and 
of the absolute dependence of the creature exp 
with the same force. We must go to the Psalms 
to find similar accents of adoration and supplication.” 
He was the prototype of the Greek Uranus, the 
primeval father of gods and men. 

VARUS, PUBLIUS QUINTILIUS, Roman consul, 

* 13 B.c., appointed by Augustus governor of Ger- 
many; being attacked by Arminius and over- 
powered with loss of three Roman legions under his 
command, he committed suicide; when the news 
of the disaster reached Rome Augustus was oOver- 
whelmed with grief, and in a paroxysm of despair 
called upon the dead man to restore him his legions ; 


d. 9. 

VASARI, GIORGIO, Italian painter and architect, 
born in Arezzo; was the author of biographies of 
Italian artists, and it is on these, with the criticism 
they contain, that his title to fame rests (1511- —1574)2 

VASSAR COLLEGE, a college 2 m. E. @ Pough- 
keepsie, New York, founded by Matthew Vassar, 
a wealthy brewer, in 1861 for the higher education 
of women. 

VATHEK, an Oriental potentate and libertine, guilty 
of all sorts of crimws, the hero of a — of the name 
by William Beckford (q.v.). 

VATICAN, THE, the palace of the Pope ta Rome and 
one of the largest in the world; contains a valuable 
collection of works of art, and is one of the chief 
attractions in the city; it is a Sorehouse of literary 
treasures as well and dg¢cuments of interest bearing 
on the history of the Middle Ages. 

VATICAN CITY, the capital, and all tifat remains, of 
the Church Stites (¢.v.). ¢t is an area of about 
1 sq. m. in Rome arourtd St. Peter's, and over it 
the Pope has full sovereignty, including power to 
issue coins and stamps and to send diplomatic 
representatives abroad. The Church States were 
seized in 1870 by Italy, and the temporal sovereignty 


animadversions nly procured for him the 
disfavour aass 1707 


,USE (valley shut in), department in the SE. 
France ; chief industries agriculture, silk-weaving, 
were &e., and with a village of the name, 19 m. 
of Avignon, famous for its fountain and as the 
retreat of Petrarch for 16 years. 
bas ny a canton in the W. of Switzerland, between 
Jura and the Bernese Alps; is well cultivated, 
Saeed yr and its  tkahrenta Protestants; the 


usanne. 

VAUDEVILLE. a light, lively song with topical 
allusions; also a dramatic poem interspersed with 
comic songs of the kind and dances; in the U.S.A. 
applied to light comedy and variety entertainment. 

A IS, the name given to Waldenses who, driven 

* forth fron® France or Vaud, found refuge and 

_ settled down in the mountain fastnesses of Piedmont. 
VAUGHAN, FATHER ARD, famous Roman 

Catholic preacher who made a considerable stir 
after 1906 by his attacks on the sins of society people 
delivered from his pulpit at Farm Street Jesuit 
Church, Mayfair (1847-1922). 

VAUGHAN, CHARLES JOHN, English clergyman, 
born in Leicester; was a pupil of Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby; for many years famous as Master of the 
Temple, a post he resigned in 1894; held in high 
oe as a preacher and for his fine spirit (1816- 

VAUGHAN, HENRY, English poet, self- styled the 
me Silurist ” from the seat of his family in South 
Wales; studied at Oxford, was a partisan of the 
royal cause; wrote four volumes of poems in the 
vein of George Herbert, but was much more mystical 
and had deeper thoughts, could he have expressed 
them ; of his poems the first place has been assigned 
to “‘ Silex Scintillans,’’ the theme the flinty heart 
when smelted giving out sparks. ‘‘ At times,” 
adds Prof. Saintsbury, “there is in him genuine 
blood and fire; but it is not always, or even often, 
that the flint is kindled and melted to achieved, 
expression ’’ (1622-1695). 

VAUGHAN, HERBERT, CARDINAL, archbishop of 
Westminster, born in Gloucester, son of Lieut.- 
Colonel Vaughan; educated at Stonyhurst and 
abroad ; succeeded Cardinal Manning as archbishop 
in 1872, having previously been bishop of Salford 
(1832-1903). 
AUVENARGUES, MARQUIS DE, celebrated French 

essayist, born in Aix, Provence, poor, but of an old 

and honourable family; entered the army at 18, 

@ served in the Austrian Succession War, resigned 
his commission in 1744, settled in Paris and took to 
literat ;: his principal work was “ Introduction 
& la Connaissance de |’Esprit Humain,’’ followed 
by reflections and maxims on points of ethics and 
criticism ; he suffered from bad health, and his life 

was a short one (1715-1747). 

VAUXHALL ENS, a populfr London riverside 
resort of the 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries. 
They were laid out in 1661 and closed in 1859. 

a am one “" the six commentaries on the 


edus. 

VEDANTA, a system of Hingu speculation in interpre- 
tation of the Vedas, founWed on the presupposition 
of the ident of the spiritual working at the heart 
of things and the 25 9 working, in the heart of 
man. 

VEDAS, the sacred books of the Hindus, of sacerdotal 
origin and ancient date, of which there are four 
collections, severally denominated the Rig-Veda, 
the Atharva-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Yajar- 
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VEGA, LOPEZ D ‘DE LA, known as Lope, 8 


dramatist, born in Madrid ; began life as a soldier ; 

served in the Armada; was secretary to thy Duke 

of Alva ; took See. and became an officer of the 

Ing tion ; ; Wwro a heroic pastoral entitled 

dia’ at the instance of the duke, and the 
*“‘Dragonica”’ over the death of Drake as the 
destroyer of the supremacy of Spain on the sea; 
was a man of fertile inventiveness, and is said to have 
written 2000 wlays, besides no end of verses, and 
was called by Cervantes. a “Prodigy of Nature” 
(1562-1635). 

VEHMGERICHTE, or sR oe oy a tribunal held 
in several parts of Germany during the Middle 
Ages, all powerful, in connection with a secret 
organisation yoneG sanction of the emperor for 
the enforcement Of justice and punishment of 
crime at a period when the Sjates severally were 
too weak to uphold it. These courts were held in 
secret places at night, and inspired great terror in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. 

VEII, an ancient city of Etruria, and in early times 
a formidable rival of Rome, from which it was only 
12 m. distant. The Romans under Camillus laid 
siege to it, and it baffled them, for 10 years. 

, PHILIPP, painter of thé Romanticist school, 
born in Berlin; his best-known work is a fresco, 
** Christianity bringing the Fine Arts to Germany ”’ 
(1793-1877). 

VELASQUEZ, DIEGO DE SILVA Y, greatest of Spanish 
painters, born in Seville, of Portuguese family ; 
studied under Francisco Herrera (a@.v.), who taught 
him to teach himself, so that but for the hint he was 
a self-taught artist, and simply painted what he 
saw and as he saw it; portrait-painting was his 
forte, one of his earliest being a portrait of Olivarez, 
succeeded by one of Philip IV. of Spain, considered 
the most perfect extant, and by others of members 
of the royal family; specimens of his work are 
found in different countries, but the best are in 
Madrid, and they include sacred subjects, genre, 
landscape, and animal eee as well as portraits 
(1599-1660). 

VENDEE, LA, a dep. of Hranté on the Bay of Biscay, 

S. of Loire-Inférieure; marshy on the W., wooded 

on the N., and with an open fertile tract in the 

middle gnd S. ; it is famous as the seat of a stubborn 
resistance to the Revolution, and for the bloody 
violence with which it was suppressed. 


VENDEMIAIRE (vintage month), the first month 
of the Frenga Revolution @ear, from September 22 
to October 21. 

VENDETTA, the practice which existed in Corsica 
and Sicily on the part of individuals of exacting 
vengeance for the murder of a relative on the 
murderer or one of his relations. 


VENDOME, LOUISE JOSEPH, DUC DE, French 
general, born in Paris, great-grandson of Henry IV. ; 
served in the wars of Louis XIV., and gained several 
victories ; was defeated by Marlborough ad Prince 
Eugene at Oudenarde in 1708, but by his victory 
at Villaviciosa contribited ts the restoration of 
Philip V. to the Spanish throne in 1711; was a man 
of gross sensuality, and has been pilloried by Saint 
Simon for the execratin of all mankind (1654— 
1712). 

VENEZUELA, a federal republic in South America, 
founded in 1830, over three times as Jarge as Spain, 
consisting of nine States and several territories ; 
composed of mountain and valley, and in great 
part of llanos, within the basin of the Orinoco; 
between the Caribbean Sea, Colombia, Brazil, and 
British Guiana, and containing a population of 
Indian, Spanish, and negro descent; on the Ilanos 
large herds of horses and cattle are reared® the 
agricultural products are sugarw coffee, cotton, 


&c.; the forests yield mahogany, ebony, 
d , Ye. i ” | 
and e-wood, while te mines vield itn copper Hose 


Hehest in the world; the boundary ¢ine between ! 


tish colony and Venezuela was for long 
matter of keen dispute, ut by the intervention of 
the United States at the request of tlre latter a treaty 
between the contending parties was concluded, 
referring the matter to a court of arbitration, which 
met at Paris in 1895 and settled it in 1899, in 
vindication of the British claim, the Schomburgk 
line being now declared to be the true line, and the 
golefields British. 
ENGEUR, LE, a war-vessel of the French fabled to 
have gone down rather than surrender to the 
English in a battle off Ushant on June 1, 1794, the 
crew shouting ‘* Vive la ere ubian a” when it was 
really a cry for help. 
VENICE, a city of Italy, in a provinee of the same 
hame, at the head of the Adriawic, in a shallow 
lagoon dotted with some eighty islets, and built 
on piles partly of wosd and partly of stone, the 
streets of which are canals traversed by gondolas 
and crossed here and there by bridges; the city 
dates from the year 432, when the islands were a 
Place of refuge from the attacks of the Huns, and 
took shape as an independent State with magistrates 
of its own about,687, to assume at length the form 
of a republic and become ‘‘ Queen of the Adriatic 
Sea,” the doge, or chief magistrate. ranking as one 
of the sovereign powers of the Western world; 
from its situation it~became in the 10th century 
a great centre of trade with the East, and continued 
to be till the discovery ofthe route round the Cape, 
after which it pe to decline, till it fell eventually 
under the yoke of Austria, from which it was wrested 
in 1866, and is now part of the modern kingdom of 
Italy, with much still to show of what it was in its 
palmy days, and indications of a measure of recovery 
from its down-trodden state; for an interesting 
and significant sketch in brief of its rise and fall see 
ae “¢ Shadow on the Dial ”’ in Ruskin’s “‘ St. Mark’s 
es ee 

VENIZELOS, ELEUTHERIOS, Greek politician. He 
was born in Cerigo, and came of an ancient family ; 
he took to law and politics early, became a member 
of the Cretan Assembly, and took part in the 1896 
rebellion that secured the island’s independence. 
In 1910 he became Liberal Prime Minister of Greece, 
and was behind the formation of the Balkan League 
against Turkey. In 1916 he forced Constantine 
(q.v.) to abdicate, and brought Greece into the Great 
War on the side of the Aljies. When King Alexander 
died the pro-Constantine party won the 1920 
elections, and for a time Venizelos left Greece, “7 
he was recalled on the expulsion of George i 
1923,and waselected President, but resigned after: ‘ 
few weeks in power; in 1928 be once mbre became 
Prime Minister (1864-— ye 
VENTNOR, a town and favourite watering-place on 
the 8. shore of the Islg of Wight, with a fine beach ; 
much resorted to in winter from its*warm southern 
exposure. 
VENUS, the Réman goddess of love, of wedded love, 
and of beauty (originally of the spring), and at 
length identified with the Greek Aphrodite (q.v.) ; 
she was regarded as the tutelary goddess of Rome, 
and had a temple to her honour in the Forum. 
VENUS, an interior planet of the solar system, re- 
volving, in an orbit outside that of Mercury and 
within’ that of the earth, nearly as large as the 
latter ; is 67 millions of miles from the sun, round 
which it revolves Mi 224 day s, while its own time of 
rotation is uncertain; it is the brightest of the 
heavenly bodies, and appears in the sky now as the 
morning star, now as the evening star, according 
as it rises before the sun or sets after it, 80, that it 
is always seen either in the E. or the W.; when 
right between us and the sun it is seen MOV ing as a 
es spot on the sun 8 disk, a phenomenon known 

“Transit of Venus,” the last instance of which 
oocuered in 1882, the next not to occur again till 
2004. 
VENTRILOQUISTS, people, usually men, who can 
speek in various tones without any movement of 
the lips, and who by suggestion can make their 
voices appear Yo come from a distance; nowadays 


primitive races in modern | th 

god-like qualities of witch-doctors. ; 
VERA CRUZ, a chief seaport of } on the Gulf 

of Mexico, 263 m. SE. of tbe oan ; is regularly 


trade is "chiefly in the hands of foreigners ; 
ores, cochineal, indigo, dye-woods, &c. 

VERDI, GIUSEPPE, Italian composer, born in Roncole, 
Parma; his musica] talent was slow of recogni 
but the appearance of his “ Ss gg a 
‘““Ermani” in 1843-1844 established his 
which was confirmed by “ Rigoletto ”’ in 185] ‘an 
‘oe ” and “* La Traviata ”’ in 1853 (1813- 

VERDUN, a strongly fortified town in the department 
of Meuse, 35 m. W. of Metz; capitulated to the 
Germans in 1870 after a siege of six weeks. It was 
again besieged, but this time unsuccessfully, by the 
Germans in 1916 for 10 months, and again in 1917; 
the Crown Prince was in command of the Germans, 
and the defence was conducted primarily by Marshals 
Petain and Nivelle. 

GING, a town in the Transvaal, on the Vaal, 

50 m. S. of Johannesburg; it is a centre of the coal 
and iron trades. 

VEREENIGING TREATY, the treaty that ended the 
Boer War (q.v.), signed at Pretoria in 1902. 

VERENDRYE, SIEUR DE LA, in full rierre Gaultier® 
de Varennes dé la Verendrye, French soldier and 
explorer in Canada; in 1731 he set out from Mon- 
treal, traversed the Assiniboine, Saskatchewan, and 
Missouri rivers, and the Red River Valley, failing 
to discover the hoped-for passage to the western 
sea and China, but revealing the wonders of the 
prairie country, and opening the way for the fur- 
traders; d. 1749. 

VERESTCHAGIN, VASSILI, Russian painter, is realistic 
to an extreme degree and anti-conventional (1842-— 


1904). 

VERGIL, POLYDORE, historian and miscellaneous 
writer, born in Urbino; was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Erasmus; was sent to England by the 
Pope as deputy-collector of Peter’s pence, and was 
there promoted to ecclesiastical preferments ; wrote 
in Latin an able and painstaking history of England, 
bringing it down to the year 1538 (1470-1555). 

VERGNIAUD, PIERRE VICTURNIEN, an eloquent 
orator of the French Revolution; a man of indolent 
temper, but by his eloquence became leader of the 
Girondins; presided at the trial of the king, and 
pronounced the decision of the court—sentence of 
death; presided as well ‘“‘at the Last Supper of his 
party, with wild coruscations of eloquence, with song 
and mirth,’ and was guillotined next day, the last 
of the lot (1753-1793). 

VERLAINE, PAUL, French poet, born in Metz; wrote 
lyrics distinguished by much beauty of form and 
matter (1844-1896). 

VERMONT (green mount), an inland New England 
State, W. of New Hampshire and a little larger in 
size, includes large tracts of both pastoral and 
arable land; rears live-stock in great numbers, 
yields cereals, and produces the best maple sugar M 
the States, and has large quarries of granite, marble, 
and slate. 

VERNE, JULES, French story-teller, born in Nantes, 
inv entor and author of a popular series of semi- 
scientific novels, chief among whch are “‘ Round 
the World in E‘ghty Days,” “ Five Weeks in a 
Balloon,”’ and ‘* Twenty Thousand J] 2agues under 
the Sea ’’ (1828-1905). 

VERNET, CLAUDE, French marine painter, born in 
Avignon; executed more than 200 paintings, both 
landscape and sea pieces (171g¢¢-1789). Car®, son 
of preceding, painter, of battle pieces, born in 
Bordeaux (1758-1835).~ Horace, son of latter, born 
in Paris, distinguished also for his wattle pieces in 
flattery of Freach Chauvinism (1789-1863). 

VERNON, DI, the heroine in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,”’ an enthusiastic royalist, distinguished for her 
beauty and talents. 

VERONA, an old Italian town on the Adige, in 
Venctia, 62 m. W. of Venice; is a fortress city and 
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and woollen fabrics, and carries on a | 


of the Venetian 
name; studied under an uncle 
tation of St. Ant in 1555, where h : 

I » where he soon earned 
distinction and formed one of a trio ak with 
Titian and ‘Tintoretto ; -- 


the Peele’ ae, bei 

scriptural, most celebra ng 
the “* Marriage Feast at Cana of Galilee,” bh 
Louvre (1528-1588). now in the 
A, ST., according to legend a woman who 


met Christ His way to crucifixion and offered 
Him her ve to wipe the sweat off His face. See 


ERSAILLES, a handsome city of France, capital of 
the department of Seine-et-Oise, 11 m. by rail SW. 
of Paris, of which it is virtually a suburb, and was 

the monarchy, from Louis XIV.’s time, the 
seat of the French court; has a magnificent palace, 
with a gallery embracing a large collection of 
pictures; was occupied by the Germans during 
the siege of Paris, and in one of its halls the Prus- 
sian king was proclaimed German emperor as 
William I. In 1919 the Peace Conference after the 
Great War was held here and the Peace Treaty 


signed. 

TREATY OF, signed in June, 1919, 
after the Great War: its first section was the 
Covenant of the League of Nations: it fixed the 
frontiers of Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 

ce, and recognised Czechoslovakia and Poland ; 
under it Germany was deprived of colonies, had her 
fighting forces reduced, accepted responsibility for 
war crimes, and a heavy load of reparations pay- 
ments both in money and in kind; it was also 
stipulated that German territory to the West of 
the Rhine should be occupied by the Allies for 
15 years. 

VERST, a unit of linear measure in use in Russia; it 
is equivalent to some 1200 English yards. 

TUMNUS, in Roman mythology the god of the 
seasons, wooed Pomona under a succession of 
disguises, and won her at last. 

VESPASIAN, TITUS FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS, Roman 
emperor (from 70 to 79) and tenth of the 12 Cesars, 
born in.the Sabine territory, of humble parentage ; 
rose by his valour to high rank in the army and 
in favour with it, till at length he was elected by it 
to the throne; he had waged war successfully in 
Germany, Britain, and at Jerusalem, and during his 
reign, and nearly all through it, the temple of Janus 
was shut at Rome. 

VESPUCCI, AMERIGO, navigator, born in Florence; 
made two voyages to America in 1499 and in 1501, 
and from him the two continents derived their 
name, owing, it is said, to his first visit being mis- 
dated in an account he left, which made it appear 
that he had preceded Columbus (1451-1512). 

VESTA, the Roman goddess of the hearth, identified 
with the Greek Hestia; was the guardian of 
domestic life and had a shrine in every household ; 

ghad a temple in Rome in which a heaven-kindled 
fire was,kept constantly burning and guarded by 
first fol then six virgins called Vestals, whose 
persons were held sacred as well as their office, 
since any laxity in its discharge might be disastrous 
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to the city. 
VESTAL VIRGINS. See VESTA. * 
VESUVIUS, agflattened conical mountain, 4161 ft. in 


height, and an active volcano on the Bay of Naples, 
10 m. SE. of the city; it was by eruption of it 
that the two cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were overwhelmedgin A.D. 79; its crater is half a 
mile in diameter, and has g depth of 350 ft.; there 
are some 60 eruptions on Fecord. 
VETURIA, a Rignan matron, the mother of Coriolanus. 
VIA DOLOROSA, way leading fromg the Mount of 
Olives to Golgotha, wlffcly Christ traversed from the 
Agony in the Garden to the Cross. 
VIATICUM, name given to the Eucharist adminis- 
tered by a priest to a person on the point of death, 
VICAR OF BRAY. See BRAY. 
» 
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VICAR OF CHRIST, title assumed by the Pope, who 
claims to b#& the Vicegerent of Christ on earth. 
a town in the NE. of Italy, in a province 
af So ape, Senders on the Frat, #0 3 W. of 
Venice; has fine palaces designed by Palladio, a 
native of the plag; md@hufactures woollen and silk 
fabrics, and m wares; was a place of some 
importance under the Lombards. 
VICHY, a fashionable watering-place in Central France, 
on the Allier, at the foot of the volcanic mountains 
of Auvergne ; has hot alkaline springs, much resorted 
to for their medicinal virtues. eae 
VICKSBURG, largest city on the Mississippi#on a 
bluff above the river, fortified by the Confederates 
in the Civil War; after a siege of over a year sur- 


rendér to General Grant, July 4, 1864, with 
30,000 men. 
VICO, GIOVAN?S BATTISTA, Italian philosopher, 


born in Naples, where he was for 40 years professor 
of rhetoric; leis great work “ Scienza Nuova,” by 
which he became the father of the philosophy of 
history, which he resolvéd Calvinistically into a 
oe development of the purpose of God (1668- 

VICTOR, CLAUDE PERRIN, marshal of France, 
served with > all through the wars of 
Napoleon, and held command, not to his honour, 
under the Bourbons after his fag (1764-1841). 

VICTOR, ST., the name of two martyrs, one of Mar- 
seilles and one of Milan, distinguished for their zeal 
in overthrowing pagan altars. one 

VICTOR NUE . king of Sardinia, and 
afterwards of united Italy, born in Turin, eldest 
son of Charles Albert; became king in 1849 on the 
abdication of his father; distjnguished himself in 
the war against Austria, adding Austrian Lombardy 
and Tuscany to his dominions, and, by the help of 
Garibaldi, Naples and Sicily, till in 1861 he was 
proclaimed King of Italy, and in 1870 he entered 
Rome as his capital city (1820-1878). 

VICTOR EMMANUELIIL., king of Italy. Succeeding to 
the throne in 1900, he governed as a constitutional 
monarch, and after 1922 passively supported the 
Fascist régime (g.v.). It was largely due to him 
that Italy came into the Great War on the side of 
the Allies. Another important event of his reign 
was the settlement of the Roman question by the 
signing in 1929 of the Lateran Treaty (¢.v.), effecting 
a settlement between Church and State (1869- .) 

VICTORIA, the smallest and most populous State in 

Australia, lying S. of New South Wales, from which 

it was separated in 1851; originally settled as Port 

Phillip in 1834, it develcged gradually as a pastoral 

and agricultural region, till, in 1851, the discovery 

of gold led to an enormous increase in both the 

population and the revenue, and the sudden rise of a 

communjty, with Melbourne for centre, which, for 

wealth d enterprise, eclipsed every other in the 
southern hemisphere of the globe; the wealth 
thus introduced led to a further development of 
its resources, and every ingustry began to flourish 
to a proportionate extent; the chief exports are 
wool, gold, live-stock, bread-stuffs, hides and 
leather, and the imports are no less’manifold; the 
climate is remarkably healthy, and ice and snow 
are hardly known ; there is no State religion; about 

75 per cent. of the people are Protestants, 22 per cent. 

Catholics, and 4 per cent. Jews, and every provision 

is made for education, in the shape of universities, 

State schools, technical schools, and private,schools ; 

the legislative authority is vested in # Parlia- 

ment of two chambers, @ Legislative Council of 34, 

and a ~~ greenies Assembly of &. Melbourne is the 

capital. 

VICTORIA, ALEXANDRIN§, British Queen, born in 
Kensington Palace, the only child of the Duke of 
Kent, fourth son of George III., who died in 1820, 
leaving her an infant eight months old; educated 
under the eye of her mother with specia] regard to 
her prospective destiny as Queen; proclaimed, on 
the death of William IV., on June 20, 1837 ; crowned 
at Westminster June 28, 1838; married Prince 
Albert February 10, 1840; in 1877 added “* Empress 
of India ”’ to her titles ; during 1861 became a widow 
through the death of Prince Albert. Her reign was 
long and prosperous, 1887 being celebrated her 
“ Jubilee”’ year, and 1897 as g@her ‘“ Diamond 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT &MUS - * rouaeun f in 
South Kensington, opened by Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra in 1909; Queen Victoria had 
laid the foundation stone in 1899, 

VICTORIA CROSS, a naval and military decoration 
in the shape of a Maltese cross, instituted by Queen 
Victoria in 1856 for conspicuous bravery in the 
presunce of an enemy. 

VICTORIA NYANZA, a lake in East Central Africa, 
on the Equator, is ‘about the size of Ireland, 300 m. 
long and 20 m. broad, at an elevation of 3500 ft. 
above the sea-level ; discovered by Captain Speke 
in 1858, and circumnavigated by {tanley in 1875; 
is regarded as the head-source of the Nile, the 
waters of it flowing through Albext Nyanza 80 m. 
to the N., between which two lakes lies the territory 
of Uganda. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, See MANCHESTER. 

VICTORY, Nelson’s flagship at the battle of Trafalgar 
and the boat on which he died. It is now preserved 
in Portsmouth harbour. 

VICUNA, the name of a wool used in dress fabrics, 
notably for blackg; it comes from an animal of the 
same name belonging to the came] family, and found 
in the mountain districts of S. America. 

VIDAR, in the Scandinavian mythology the god of 
wisdom and silence; whose look penetrates the 
inmost thoughts of men. 

A, the capital of Austria, on a southem branch 
of the Danube, inga situation calculated to make 
it the central city of the Continent; it was the 
residence of the emperor and is the seat of the 
government; has noble buildings, a university, 
and numerous large libraries, a wide promenade 
called the Prater, and a varied industry, with ample 
means of both external and internal communication ; 
in the SW. of it is Schénbrunn, the old summer 
residence of the emperor, amid gardens of match- 
less beauty; it has been the scene of the signing of 
important treaties, and it was here the Congress met 
to undo the work of Napoleon in 1815. 

VIENNE, an ancient town of France, on the Rhone, 
19 m. 8S. of Lyons; was the chief town of the 
Allobroges in Czesar’s time, and possesses relics of 
its connection with Rome; it manufactures silk 
and woollen fabrics, paper and iron goods, and has 
a trade in grain and wine. 

‘VIGFUSSON, GUDBRANB, Scandinavian scholar, 
born in Iceland, of good family ; well familiar with 
the folk-lore of his country from boyhood, and 
otherwise educated at home, he entered Copenhagen 
University in 1850, occupying himself, with the 
study of his native literature, and of every document 
he could lay his hands on and out of which he hoped 
to obtain any light; in 1855 he published a work 
on the chronology of tie sagas, and this was followed 
by editions of the sagas themselves; after this he 
came to Oxford, where he produced an Icelandic- 
English Dictionary and other works in the same 
interest, and died and was buried there (1828-1889). 

VIGNY, ALFRED, COMTE DE, French poet of the 
Romanticist school, born in Loches; entered the 
army, but left after a few years for a life of literary 
ease; produced a small volume of exquisitely 
finishes? poems between 1821 and 1829, and only 
another, ‘‘ Poémes Philosophiques,’’ which was 
not published till afte’ his death; wrote also 
romances and dramas, and translated into French 
“Othello” and “ en of Venice’’ (1799- 
1863). 

VIGO, a seaport in Galicia, NW. of Spain, on a bay of 
the name; beautifully situated, and a favourite 
health resort. . 

VIKINGS (men of the viks, or creeks), name given to 
the Scandinavian sea-rovers and pirates who from 
the 8th to the 10th centuries ravaged the shores 
chiefly of Western Europe. 

VILLA, FRANCISCO PANCHO, Mexican bandit. His 
real name was Doroteo Arango, and his early days 
ware spent as a cattle thief, his first exploit in this 
line being at the age of 14: in 1910 he assisted a 
revolution, af®l in 1914 led his own army in support 
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(1868-1923). 

PASQUALE, Italian author, born in Na es : 
professor of History at Florence; wrote 
of Savonarola and Macchiavelli 1 (1827-1017), 

DUC marshal France, 


generals, and distinguished in diplomacy as well as 
war; served in Germany under Turenne, and in 
the war of the Spanish Succession ; suppressed the 
Camisards in the Cevennes, but was defeated by 
Marlborough at Malplaquet (1653-1734). 


VILLENAGE, in feudal times the condition of a 


** villein,’’ one of the lowest class in a state of menial 
servitude. 

. SILVESTRE DE, French admiral, born 
in Vilensoles, Basses-Alpes; entered the navy at 
15, became captain at 30; commanded the rear at 
the battle of the Nile; was placed in command at 
Toulon, steered his fleet to the West Indies to draw 
Nelson off the shores of France, but was chased 
back by Nelson and blockaded in Cadiz, to the 
defeat of Napoleon’s scheme for invading England ; 
thereupon felt constrained to risk a battle with the 
eee da , which he did to his ruin at Trafalgar 


VILLEROI, DUC DE, marshal of France; was a 


courtier but no soldier, being defeateéa in Italy by ® 
Prince Eugene and at Ramillies by Marlborough ; 
was guardian to Louis XV. (1644-1730). 

PELHAM, reformer, brother 
of the Earl of Clarendon; bred to the bar; entered 
Parliament; M.P. for Wolverhampton, which he 
represented “to the end; was an advocate from the 
first, and one of the sturdiest, for free trade and 
poor-law reform, and had a marble statue raised 
a Lag at Wolverhampton before his death 


VILLON, FRANCOIS, French poet, born in Paris; his 


real name Corbueil or De Montcorbier ; studied at 
the university, but led an irregular life; had again 
and again to flee from Paris; was once condemned 
to death, but set free after a four years’ imprison- 
ment into which the sentence was commuted; is 
the author of two poems, entitled the ‘‘ Petit Testa- 
ment” and the ‘‘ Grand Testament,” with minor 
pieces bearing on the swindling tricks of Villon, 
aaa Ge he assumed, and his companions (1431-— 
1485). 


VIMY RIDGE, a ridge of rising ground in the depart- 


ment of Pas-de-Calais, France, near Arras. Cap- 
tured by the Germans early in the Great War, it 
was attacked twice by French troops in 1915, and 
was eventually captured by Canadian forces in 
April, 1917. 


VINCENNES, an eastern suburb of Paris, in the 


famous Bois de Vincennes, which contains a large 
artillery park and training place for troops; it 
= a favourite resort for Parisians of the middle 
class. 


VINCENT, ST., a Spanish martyr who in 804 was 


tortured to death; is represented with the instru- 
ments of his torture, a spiked gridiron for one, — 
a raven beside him such as drove away the b 

and birds of prey from his dead body. 


VINCENT DE PAUL, ST., a Romish priest, born in 


Gascony, of humble parents : renowned for his 
charity ; he founded the congrega*ion of the Sisters 
of Charity, and that of the Priests of the Missions, 
afterwards called Lazarites, from the priory of St. 
Lazare, where they first established themselves, 
and instituted the Foundling Hospital in Paris; 
he was canonised by Pope —— xi. < 1737 
(1576-1660). 


VINDHYA MOUNTAINS, a range of hills, 500 m. in 


length, forming the nN scarp of the plateau of the 
Deccan in India, the highest peak: of which does 
not exceed 6Q00 ft. 


VINDICTIVE, a British aruiser which at the end of 


her career was used in the attack on the mole at 
Zeebrugge (g.v.) on April 23, 1918, and which on 
May 10 the same year was sunk in Ostend harbour 
to block the channel. 
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RUDOLF, eminent pathologist and anthro- 

st, born in Pomerania; was distinguished as 

@ politician as well as a man "of science, and was in 

the former regard a strenuous Liberal; his services 

not only in the interests of medicine but of science 
gene and its social applications were very great 

(1821-1902). 

great Latin poet, born near Mantua, author 

the ‘‘ Georgics,”’ 
and the “ Aneid”; studied at Cremona and 
Milan, and at 16 wassent to Rome to study rhetoric 
and philosophy; lost a property he had in Cremona 
during the civil war, but recommended himself to 
Pollio, the governor, who introduced him to 
Augustus, and he went to settle in Rome; here, 
in 37 B.c., he published his ‘* Eclogues,”’ a collection 
of 10 pastorals, and gained the patronage of Mecenas, 
under whose favour he was able to retire to a villa 
at Naples, where in seven years he, in 30 B.c., pro- 
duced the ** Georgics,”” in four books, on the art of 
husbandry, after which he devoted himself to his 
great work the ‘“* Atneid,” or the story of Atneas 
of Troy, an epic in 12 books, connecting the hero 
with the foundation of Rome, and especially with 
the Julian family, completing it in 19 B.c.; on 
his deathbed he expressed a wish that it should 
be burned, and left instructions to that effect in his 
will; he was one of the purest-minded poets perhaps 
that ever lived (70-19 B.c.). 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, a group of islands in the West 
Indies, few of them of any size, belonging partly 
to Denmark, Britain, and Spain. 

VIRGIN QUEEN, appellation popularly given to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

VIRGINAL, a musical instrument played with a key- 
board similar to the clavichord; it was introduced 
into England in the 16th century ; was known also 
as the Spinet. 

VIRGINIA, one of the United States of America, a 
State somewhat larger than Scotland, between 
Maryland and North Carolina, so named by its 
founder Sir Walter Raleigh in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth; is divided from West Virginia by the 

e: Appalachians ; ; it is well watered; the soil, which 
is fertile, yields the finest cotton and tobacco, and 
mineral®, particularly coal and iron, are abundant ; 
the largest city is Richmond, with flour-mills. 

VIRGINIA, WEST, formed originally one State with 
the preceding, but separated in 1861 to join the 
Federal cause; is nearly the,same in size and 
resources ; gis a great mining region, and is rich in 
coal and iron; its largest city is Wheeling, on the 

hio. 

VIRGO, the sixth sign of the zodiac, which the sun 
en on August@2. 

VISCOUNT, rank of the Engish meerage coming below 
earl and above baron; the title was first bestowed 
in 1440. 

VISHNU, the Preserver, athe second #d of the Hindu 
triad, Brahma (g.v.) being the first and Siva (q.v.) 
the third; revealed himself by a succession of 
avatars, Rama (q.v.) being the seventh and Krishna 
(q.v.) the eighth; he has had nine avatars, and on 
the tenth he will come to judgment ; he is extensively 
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VITAMIN 


into the Baltic. and havigable po Roi 
and carries dovm great dunt ties of timber, grain, 
and other produce to the Baltic ports. 


VITALIS, ST., a martyr of the ist century, who was 


stoned to death, 4 Zapesemnie as buried in a pit 
with stones on his h 

ek on Se ee ‘actors of unkno’ wn chemical 
composition, which should be found in small but 
‘defiute quan ates and in a certain proportion in a 


correct diet ; A, contained in animal fats, 
is necessary | rn B is present in fresh fruit 
ana vegetabl and lack of it gives rise to beri-beri, 


prevents scurvy; 

fats and lack of it is the cause of 
rickets; vitamins E argl F are connected with 
reproduction and lactation respectively; it has 
been found that a deficiency in vitamin D can be 
compensated for by sunlight. 

S, AULUS, Roman emperor; reigned only 
eight months and @®ome days of the year 69; was 
notorious for his excesses, and was murdered after 
being dragged through the stre&s of Rom 

VITR S, POLLIO, Roman architect np engineer ; s 
wrote on architecture, lived in the days of Augustus. 
VITTORIA, the capital of Alava, a Basque province 
in the North of Spain, famous as the scene of one of 
Wellington’s victories in June, 1813; has a fine 
old 12th-century cathedral and extensive manu- 
in neal ; it is one of the mos@ prosperous towns in 


virus ‘ST., a Catholic saint and martyr of the 4th 
century, who is chiefly remembered by the nervous 
disorder called St. Vitus’s dance, named after the 
pene of dancing in front of his tomb; festival, 
une 1 

VIVES, LUDOVICUS, a humanist, born in Valencia; 
studied in Paris; wrote against scholasticism, 
taught at Oxford, and was imprisoned for opposing 
Henry VIII.’s divorce ; ; died at Bruges (1492-1540). 

ibe ine enchantress in Arthurian legend. See 


VIVIANI, RENE, French politician. He first became 
a cabinet minister in 1906, and became Premier on 
the fall of Ribot in 1914; for a critical year he held 
office and proved a wise statesman ; he died in 1925. 

VIZIER, the chief officer of state in the old Turkish 
empire ; the office was started in the 14th century. 

IMIR, capital of a government in the centre of 
Russia, 120 m. NE. of Moscow; once practically 
the capital of the country, with many remains of 
its anci@®nt grandeur. 

IMIR I. THE GREAT, OR ST., grand-duke of 
Russia; converted to Christianity through his wife 
Anna Romanovna, laid the foundation of the 
Russian empire; has been@anonised by the Russian 
Church; d. 1015. 

VLADIMIR II., surnamed Monomacaus: succeeded 
to the throne of Russia in 1113, and consolidated 
it by the establishment and enforcement of just 
laws; was married to Gida, a daughter of King 
Harold of England (1063-1126). 

VOGLER, ABBE, composer, born in Wiirzburg: dis- 
tinguished once both as a musical perf er and 
teacher; lives only in Browning’s ‘Dramatis 
Personz ”’ (1749-1814). 


VOGULS, a Finnish tribe on the @. slope of the Urals: 
are Christianised, but still practise many Shamanist 


C, founcdin green vegetables, 
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rites ; number some 20,900. 
VOLAPUK, a universal language by Schleyer, a 
German pastor; is practically limited to its 


applicability to commercial intercourse. 

VOLGA, a river of European Russia, the largest in 
Europe, which rises in the Valdai Hills, and after a 
course of 2200 m. falls by a delta with 200 mouths 
into the Caspian Sea ; it is navigable almost through- 
out, providing Russia with 7200 m. of water-carriage, 
and has extensive fisheries, especially of salmon and 
sturgeon, e 

VOLNEY, French philosopher, ™m in Craon; 
travelled in Egypt and Syria; wrote an account of 
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VOLSUNGS, race figuring in Norse and German 
legend of the 12th century, with the fate of whose 
history the latter is so widely occupied. 

VOLT, the unit of electrical pressure or potential 
diffevence; the legal definition fixes the electro- 
motive force of a standard Clark cell as 1°433 volts ; 
named after Volta (q.v.). 

VOLTA, ALESSANDRINO, Italian physicist, Korn in 
Como; professor of Physics at Pavia; made 
electrical discoveries which laid tke foundation of 
a is called after him voltaic clectaicity (1745- 

VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, a pada of electricity 
generated by chemicaf action between metals 
and different liquids as arranged in a voltaic 


battery. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE, great 
French “ persifleur’’ and ‘‘ Cgryphzeus of Deism,”’ 
born in Paris, son of Francois Arouet, a lawyer; 
trained to scoff #5 religion from his boyhood, and 
began his literary career as a satirist and in the 
production of lampoons which cost him twice over 
imprisonment in the Bastille, on his release from 
which he left France in 1726 and went to England, 
where he stayed three years, and got acquainted 
with the free-thinking class there; had previously 
(1717-1724) produe:d several plays and assumed the 
name of Voltaire; on his return to Paris he engaged 
in some profitable commercial speculations and 
published his ‘‘ Charles XII.,’’ which he had written 
in England, and retired to the chateau of Cirey, 
where he lived five years with Madame du Chatelet, 
engaged in study and diligent with his pen; left 
France with her and went to Poland, after her 
death paying his famous visit to Frederick the 
Great, with whom before three years were out he 
quarrelled, and from whom he was glad to escape, 
making his headquarters eventually within the 
borders of France at Ferney, from which he now 
and again visited Paris; on his last visit he was 
received with such raptures of adulation that he 
was quite overcome, and had to be conveyed home 
to die, breathing his last exactly two months after. 
He was a man of superlative adroitness of faculty 
and shiftiness, without Gught that can be called 
great, but more than any other the incarnation of 
the spirit of his time; said the word which all were 
waiting to hear, the word which gave the death-blow 
to superstition, but left religion out inethe cold 
The general, the great, offence Carlyle charges 
Voltaire with is that ‘‘ he intermeddled in religion 
without being himself in any measure religious; 
that he entered the <‘emple and qpntinued there 
with a levity which, in any temple where men wor- 
ship, can besg2m no brother man; that, in a word, 
he ardently, and with long-continued effort, warred 
against Christianity, without understanding, beyond 
ae superficies, what Christianity was ”’ (1694— 
1778). 

VOLUNTARYISM, the doctrine that the Church 
should not depend on the State, but should be 
suppoxed exclusively by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of its members. 

VOLUNTEERS, volugtary Soldiers. In Britain they 
were first given a charter in 1537, but were not 
organised as the National Volunteer Force till 1860. 
They supplied a numbereof the troops for the Boer 


VORONOFF, SERGE, Russian scientist, held a number 
of medical appointments in Paris; introduced the | 
method of grafting the thyroid ee from oer | 
intd human beings who were deficient in that ¢ 
wrote a number of treatises on medical and physio- 
logical subjects; his methods of surgery were first 
introduced in 1919. 

VORTIGERN, a British prince of the 5th conte 
who, on the withdrawal of the Romans, invited the 
Saxons to aid him against the incursions of the 
Picts, to, as it proved, their own installation into — 
sovereign power in South Britain. 

VOSGES, a range of mountains in the NE. of France ; 
Chey SeperRie the basin of the Moselle from that of 

e 

VOSS, JOHANN HEINRICH, German poet and scholar, 
born in Mecklenburg; spent most of his life in 
Heidelberg ; his fame rests chiefiy on his idyllic 
poem ‘‘ Luise’ and his translations, particularly of 
Homer (1751-18286). 

VOSSIUS, GERRARD, Dutch philologist, born near 
Heidelberg ; : wrote a history of Pelagianism, which 
brought him disfavour with the orthodox; was 
made a prebendary of Canterbury through the 
influence of Laud; was, on some apology to ortho- e 
doxy in 1633, called to the chair of tory in the 
Gymnasium of Amsterdam; he was a friend of 
Grotius; he fell from a ladder in his inicary, and 
was found dead (1577-1649). 

VULCAN, the Roman god of fire and an artificer in 
metals, identified with the Greek Hephestus (g.v.) ; 
had a temple to his honour in early Rome; was 
fabled to have had a forge under Mount Etna, where 
he manufactured thunderbolts for Jupiter, the 
Cyclops being his workmen. 

VULGATE, a version of the Bible in Latin executed 
by St. Jerome (¢.v.), which was in two centuries 
after its completion universally adopted in the 
Western Christian Church as authoritative for both 
faith and practice; from the circumstance of its 
general reception it became known as the Vulgate 
(i.e. the commonly accepted Bible of the Church), 
and is the version accepted as authentic to-day 
by the Roman Catholic Church, under sanction of 
the Council of Trent. ‘‘ With the publication of 
it,” says Ruskin, “ the great deed of fixing, in their 
ever since undisturbed harmony and majesty, the 
canon of Mosaic and Apostolic Scripture, was 
virtually accomplished, and the series of historic 
and didactic books which form our present Bible 
(including the Apocrypha) were established in and 
above the nascent thought of the noblest races of 
men living on the terrestrial globe, as a direct 
message to them from its Maker, containing whatever 
it was necessary for them to learn of His purposes 
towards them, and commanding, or advising, with 
divine authority and infallible wisdom, all that it 
was best for them to do and happiest to desire. 
Thus, partly as a scholar’s exercise and partly as an 
old man’s recreation, the severity of the Latin 
language was softened, like Venetian crystal, by the 
variable fire of Hebrew thought, and the‘ Book of 
Books * took the abiding form of which all the future 
art of the Western nations was to be an hourly 
expanding interpretation. 

VYASA, the mythical author of the Hindu Ma- 
hAbharata and tke Puranas; was the illegitimate 
child of a Brahman and a girl of impuge caste of the 
fisher class, 
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British theologian. He first at 

as principal of King’s College, London, and 

dean of Canterbury, a position he held 

3, during which time he published many 

logical works (1836-1924). 

=, English general; commanded in 

nd during the rebellion of 1715, has the 

_ eredit of the construction in 1726-1740 of the 
military roads into the Highlands, to frustrate any 

further attempts at rebellion in the north; created 

ee 1743 (1673-1748). 

hg OW, a lady in Sterne’s “ Tristram 

* who pays court to Uncle Toby. 

_ WADY, 0: or WADI, an Arabic name for the channel of a 
stream which is flooded in rainy weather and at 


other ns is dry. 

e@ WAGNER, yuna RICHARD, the great musical 
@e composer, ‘born at Leipzig; showed early a faculty 
for music,-and began the enthusiastic study of it 
under Beethoven; in 1835 became conductor of 
the orchestra of the theatre at Magdeburg, and 
held the same post afterwards at Riga and Ko6nigs- 
berg; his principal works were ‘“‘ Rienzi” (1840), 
“The Flying Dutchman” (1843), ‘‘ Tannhauser ”’ 
(1845), *“* Lohengrin ” (1850), ‘*‘ Tristan and Isolde ”’ 
(1859), “‘ The Mastersingers of Nurnberg” (1867), 
and the “* Ring of the Nibelungen ” (1876), the com- 
position of which occupied 25 years; this last was 
performed at Bayreuth in a theatre erected for the 
purpose in presence of the German emperor and the 
principal musical artists of the world; ‘“‘ Parsifal ”’ 
(1882) was his last work, the libretto, as in all his 
other operas, being from his own pen; his musical 
ideas were revolutionary, and it was some time 
before his works made their way in England; 
married (second wife) Cosima, a daughter of Liszt, 
in 1870, she surviving him till 1930; by his first 
wife had a son, Siegfried (1869-1930), a distin- 

guished composer and conductor (1813-1883). 
WAGRAM, a village 10 m. NE. of Vienna, where 
Napoleon gained a great victory over the Austrians 


under the Archduke Charles, on July 5 and 6, 1809.¢ 


WAHABIS, a Mohammedan sect which arose among 
the Nejd tribe in Central Arabia, whose aims were 
puritanic and the restoration of Islamism to its 
primitive simplicity in creed, worship, and conduct ; 
in ereed they were substantially the same as the 
Sunnites (g.v.); they take their name from Mo- 
hammed Abdul Wahab, their founder. They had 
a revival this century under Ibn Saud (q.v.), and in 
the post-war years frequently raided Iraq. 

WAIKATO, the largest river in New Zealand, in the 

e North Island, the outlet of the waters of Lake 
Taupo, Se are largest lake; has a course of 200 m. 

WAILIN: THE, a wall in Jerusalem 52 yds. 

long and 59 ft. ‘high, on the site of, and believed to 

have once formed a part of, Solomon’s Temple; 
it is one of the most sacred of spots to the Jews, 
who for centuries have gathereg here to bewail the 
decline frcg@ greatness of their nation, especially on 

August 15, the Feast of Tishebeay, when the destruc- 

tion of the Temple is commemorated. The wall 

abuts on a Moslem mosque, and there have been 
fre@uent riots im consequence between Jews and 

Arabs since the city was freed@ from Turkish rule. 

WAKEFIELD, a borough Of Yorkshire, 9 m. S. of 
Leeds; has@arge woollen and other manufactures. 

WALCHEREN, an isla in the pragince of Zeeland, 
in the delta formed bY the Maas and Scheldt; was 
the destination of an unfortunate expedition under 
Lord Chatham, Pitt’s brother, sent in 1809 to the 
help of the Austrians against Napoleon in Antwerp, 
in which —= of the army composing it died of marsh 
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* WaLLace 
1 t sick, and 
| whtishe ho 0,000 were sent home 
| WA eige’ — >, two high ting serettinten in 
rmany one princi Hf 
ALDENSES, a community fourftied 


ory he ees eer un 
P. ive Church, by Peter Waldo, a rich citizen 
of Lyons; they were driven by persecution from 
country to country until they settled in Piedmont 
under the nafe of the Vaudois (q@.v.). 

WALES, one of three divisions of Great Britain; is 
135 m. in ler€th and from 37 to 95 m. in breadth, 
and bounded on the and S. by the sea; it is 
divided into 12 counties, of which 6 form North 
Wales and 6 South Wales; is a mountainous country, 
intersected by beautiful valleys, which are traversed 
by a number of streams; it is largely agricultural ; 
has mines of coal gnd iron, lead and copper, as well 
as large slate-quarries, which are extensively 
wrought ; the Church of Engla#d was disestablished 
in 1920, "and the Inajority of the people are Non- 
conformists ; it is represented in Parliament by 
30 members : the natives are Celts, and the native 
language Celtic. 

WALES, PRINCE OF, title borne by eldest son of the 
English monarch; first conferred in 1301 on the 
second son of Edward I. aftergsubjugation of Wales 
seventeen years before. The title merges in the 
Crown at the accession of the holder, and is bestowed 
by creation. On the accession of James I. to the 
English throne it was preceded by that of Prince of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which was never used 
after Prince Henry’s death. 

WALES, EDWARD, FRINCE OF, eldest son of 
George V. and Queen Mary; holds rank of Colonel 
in the army, captain in the navy, and group-captain 
in the air force; has travelled so extensively as to be 
called the ‘‘ Ambassador of Empire ’’; accepted the 

new title of Master of the Merchant Navy and 
Fishing Fleets (1894-— ). 

WALKER, FREDERICK, British artist, born in 
London; designed originally for an architect, he 
studied art and became an illustrator, doing the 
woodcuts for Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Philip’’; his _ best- 
known works are ‘‘ Th® Harbour of Refuge” and 
*“*Vagrants,” both in the Tate Gallery, London 
(1840-1875). 

WALKER, GEORGE, defender of Londonderry against 
the ar@y of James II., born in co. Tyrone, of 
English parents; was in holy orders, and by his 
sermons encouraged the townspeople during the 
siege, which lasted 105 days; was created bishop 
and afterwa fought in c@mmand of his Derry men 
at the battle of the Boyne, where he lost his life 
(1618-1690). e 

WALKER, WILLIAM, soldier of fortune, born in 
Nashville, Tennessee ; from journalism entered on a, 
military career in Central America, becoming 
president of Nicaragua; was shot by he revolu- 
tionary party (1824-1860). 

WALL OF CHINA, THE GREAT, a wall some 1500 m. 
in length in NW. China, work on which wes begun 
in 215 B.c.; it is described as being 25 ft. wide at 
y + 15 ft. at the @p, web an average height 
of 20 ft 

WALL GAME, a species of football peculiar to Eton, 
played every St. Andrew’s Day. 

WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL, English naturalist, 
born in Usk, in Monmouthshire; was devoted to 
the study of natural history, in the interest of 
which he spent four years (1848-1852) in the valley 
of the Amazon, and eight years after (1854—1862) in 
the East India Archipelago, from the latter of 
which expedition especially he returned with 
thousands of specimens of natural objects, par- 
ticularly insects and birds, and during his absence 
he wrought out a theory in the main coigcident 
with that of natural selection adyanced by Charles 
Darwin (qg.v.); he wrote on his vels “‘ Contribu- 
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WALLACE, ‘SIR 


WALLACE -™ 


ee of, Natural Selection,” ‘* 
ee Universe,” and ‘* Miracles and Modern 


‘oD RN 
wae = LEWIS), American Idier and 
writer ; Sy Mine the Civil War in the Federal 


forces; governor of Now Mexinn *1878-1881 : US. 
Minister SS, ,Constantinople, 1881-1885; author of 
* among other books (1827-1905). 

SIR RICHARD, art collector; having 
acquired the valuable collection of his half-brother, 
the 4th Marquess of Hertford, in the formation of 
which he had been active, he bequeathed it to the 
nati@2 ; known as the Wallace Collection, it is on 
view at Hertford House, ng ate Square, 
London; was created a baronet for his gervices 
during the siege of Paris (1818-1890). 


WALLACE, SIR WILLIAM, the champion of Scottish 


independence, born in Renfrewshin, second son of 
Sir Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie; was early seized 
with a desire to free his country fom foreign op- 
pressors, and ere long began to figure as chief of a 
band of outlaws combfhed to defy the authority 
of Edward I., who had declared himself Lord of 
Scotland, till at length the sense of the oppression 
became wide-spread, and he was appointed to lead 
in a general revolt, while many of the nobles held 
aloof or succumbed to the er; he drove the 
English from one ¢tronghold after another, finishing 
with the battle of Stirling (1297), and was installed 
thereafter guardian of the kingdom; such a reverse 
was more than the ‘“‘ proud usurper”’ could brook; 
he accordingly mustéred a large army, and at 
Falkirk (1298) crushed Wallace and his followers 
with an overwhelming force, the craven nobles still 
standing aloof, but.one of them in the end proved 
traitor and hande Wallace over to the enemy, 
who carried him off to London and had him hanged, 
beheaded, and quartered (circ. 1272-1305). 


WALLENSTEIN, ALBRECHT WENZEL VON, general 


of the Imperial] army in the Thirty Years’ War, born 
in Bohemia, of a Protestant family, but on the death 
of his parents was, in his childhood, adopted and 
educated by the Jesuits, and bred up in the Catholic 
faith; bent on a military life, he served first in one 
campaign and then another; rose in Imperial 
favour, and became a prince of the Empire, but 
the jealousy of the nobles procured his disgrace, 
till the success of Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty 
Years’ War and the death of Tilly led to his recall, 
when he was placed at the head of the Imperial 
army as commander-in-chief; drove the Saxons 
out of Bohemia, and marched against the Swedes, 
but was defeated, and éell again into disfavour; 
was deprived of his command, charged with treason, 
and afterwards murdered in the castle of Egra; he 
was a remarkable man, great in war and great in 
statesmanship, but of unbounded ambition; is the 
ot of a drama by Schiller, in three parts (1583- 
4 . 

WALLER, EDMUND, poet, born in Coleshill, Bucks, 
to great wealth, and cducated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge ; early gave evidence of his gefliius for poetry, 
which, howeyer, was limited in practice to the 
production of merely occasional pieces; he was in 
great favour at Court; wasa member of the Long 
Parliament; leant to the Royalist side, though he 
wrote a panegyric on Cromwell, which is considered 
his best poem; in addition to a number of odes he 
wrote several lyrics, including the well-known “ Go, 
Lovely, ose "’; a founder of the, classical school of 
poetry, he revived, or rather ‘‘ remodelled,’ the 
heroic couplet form of eerse, which continued in 
vogue for over a h@adred years after (1605-1687). 
WALLOONS, name given to the descendants of the 
ancient Belge, a race of agmixed Celtic and Romanic 
stock, inhabiting Belgium chiefly, and speaking a 
language called Walloon, a kind of Old French; in 
Belgium they number to-day two and a quarter 
millions. 

WALPOLE, HORACE, Parl of Orford, third son of 
the following; born in London, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge; travelled on the Continent with 
Gray, the poet, who had been a schoolfellow, but 
quarrelled with him, and came home alone; entered 
Parliament in 1741, and continued a member till 
1768; but took little part in the debates; succeeded 
to the earldom®in 1791; his tastes were literary ; 


WALPURGIS NIGHT, the eve of 


WALSTON, ST., 


WALTER, JOHN, London 


WALTON, 


gossip of thi is 

as ‘‘ one of the clearest-sighted men 
a determined despiser and 
cans ’”’ (1717-1797). 


WALPOLE, SIR ROBERT, Earl of Orford, Whig 


statesman, born in Houghton, Norfolk, educated 
at Eton and Cambridge; entered Parliament in 
1701, and became member for King’s Lynn in 1702; 
was favoured by the Whig leaders, and promoted 
to office in the Cabinet; was a of corruption 
by the opposite party when in power, and com- 
mitted to the Tower; on his reJease after acquittal 
was re-elected for King’s Lynn; in 1715 became 
First Lord of the Treasury, and in 1721 became 
Prime Minister, which he continued to be for twenty- 
one years, but not without opposition on account 
of his pacific policy; on being driven against his 
will into a war with Spain, which proved unsuccess- 
ful, he retired into private life; he stood high in 
repute for his financial policy; it was he who 
established the first Sinking Fund, and who succeeded 
as a financier in restoring confidence after the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble (g¢.v.) ; it is to his 
policy in defeating the plans of the Jacobites that 
the Hanoverian dynasty in great part owe their 
permanent occupancy of the British tlfrone; it was 
a favourite maxim of his, ‘‘ Every man 

price,”” and he was mortified to find that Pitt could 
not be bought by any bribe of his (1676-1745). 

May 1, when the 
witches hold high revel and offer sacrifices to the 
devil their chief, the scene of their festival in 
Germany being the Brocken (g.v.). This annual 
festival, in the popular belief, was conceded to 
them in recompense for the loss they sustained 
when by St. Walpurga (abbess of Heidenheim, 
d. 778) the Saxons were persuaded to renounce 
paganism with its rites for Christianity. 


WALSINGHAM, SIR FRANCIS, English statesman, 


born in Chiselhurst; was ambassador at Paris, 
and was there during the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
and was afterwards appointed one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Secretaries of State; he was an insidious 
inquisitor, and had numerous spies in his pay, whom 
he employed to ferret out evidence to her ruin 
against Mary, Queen of Scots, and he had the 
audacity to sit as one of the Commissioners at her 
trial (1536-1590). 

patron saint of husbandmen, of 
British birth; gave up wealth for agriculture, and 
died at the plough; is represented with a scythe 
in his hand and cattle near him. 

printer; the founder 
proper, though his father was the projector, of the 
Times newspaper, and forty years in the manage- 
ment of it, under which it became the “ leading 
journal ”’ of the day, a success due to his discernment 
and selection of the men with the ability to conduct 
it (1773-1847). 


WALTER THE PENNILESS, a famous mob “eo 


adjutant of Peter the Hermit (¢.v.) in the 
Crusade. 

IZAAK, the angler, born in Stafford; 
settled as a linen-draper, first in Fleet Street and 
then in Chancery Lane, London; married a lady, 
a grand-niece of Cranmer, and on her death a sister 
of Bishop Ken, by whom he had several children ; 
he associated with some of the best clergymen of 
the Church of England, among the number Dr. 
Donne, and was much beloved by them: on the 
death of his second wife he weng to Winchester and 
stayed with his friend pr. Morley, the bishop; his 
principal work was the Compleat Angler; or, the 
Contemplative Man's’ Recreation,’§ which was 
extended by ¢is friend Charles Cotton, and is a 
classic to this day; he evréte in addition Lives of 
Hooker, Dr, Donne, Bishop Sanderson, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and George Herbert, all done, like the 
** Angler,” in a unique, charming, simple style 
(1593-1683). 
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WALTON , 639 WASHINGTON 

WALTON, SIR J. LAWSON, British lawyer and, regard of men of every school; became editor of 
After a legal career he Dublin® Review (1812-1882). ‘ 
politics as a Liberal, and in 1906 became novelist, born in Denbighshire 
A -General (1840-1 q ; studied fOr the law, became Q.C. and Recorder 0: 
W. , See JEW, WANDERING. ull; member of Payiament 1856-1859; author 
Ww W, originally ga of the people| of “Ten Tigousa@d a Year” and “ Diary of a Late 

of a district in ancient times in Scotland, at which Physician ” (1807-1877). 
y armed accord- | W. GTON, a parliamentary borough in Lanca- 
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rank, and make exhibition of his skill in 
, against a time o: 4 
COMMISSION, THE IMPERIAL, a body 
1917 to maintain the graves of British 
in the Great War; it sees to the 
of cemeteries in all parts of the world where 
fighting, and held itself responsible for 
on of headstones and for the identification 
THE GREAT, the great international conflict 
tween Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria 
and the Allies (¢g.v.), of whom Britain, France, and 
Russia were the chief; for the first time in history 
whole nations and not merely armies were at war, 
some 30 million men being under arms, and poison 
gas, aeroplanes, and other scientific ways of fighting 
were introduced; the total cost in human life was 
10 million, while millions more were disabled. The 
war arose out of the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Austria, 
by a Serb at Serajevo on June 28, 1914; stringent 
demandsefor satisfaction were made by Austria, 
and althoggh Serbia agreed to eight out of ten of 
them and was willing to refer the other two points 
to the Hague Conference, Austria, with assurances 
of German support, broke off relations with Serbia, 
and formally declared war on July 28. Russia at 
once mobilised in support of Serbia, and Germany 
retaliated by declaring war on Russia, whose ally, 
France, was next brought into the conflict. German 
troops on August 1 crossed the frontiers of Luxem- 
burg and Belgium, an action which brought forth 
an ultimatum from Britain, who was a signatory 
to the treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality. On 
August 4 Great Britain declared war on Germany, 
and fighting went on in Flanders, France, Italy, the 
Balkans, Mesopotamia, East Africa, China, and on 
the high seas, for four years. On the Western 
Front hostilities were ended by an armistice on 
November 11, 1918; but the official date for the 
termination of the war was August 31, 1921. 
WARBECK, PERKIN, an impostor who affected to 
be Richard, Duke of York, second son of Edward IV., 
alleged to have been murdered in the Tower, and 
laid claim to the crown of England in preference 
to Henry VII. In an attempt to make good this 
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claim he was taken prisoner, and hanged at Tyburn, 


in 1499. 

WARBURTON, WILLIAM, an English divine, born 
in Newark; was bishop of Gloucester; was author 
of the famous “ Divine Legation of Moses,” char- 
acterised by Gibbon as a “‘ monument of the vigour 
and weakness of the human mind ”’; is a distracted 
waste of misapplied logic and learning; a singular 
friendship existed between the author and Pope 
(1698-1779). 

WARD, ARTEMUS, the pseudonym of C. F. Browne 


(g.v.). 

@VARD, EDWARD MATTHEW, British artist; be- 
came om R.A.; he is remembered as the painter of 
several of the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament 
(1816-1879). ; 

WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY, English authoress, born 
in Hobart, Tasmania; a niece of Matthew Arnold; 
translated Amiel’s “ Journal,’”’@ suggestive record, 
but is be@t known by her romance of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” published in 1888, a novel dealing with 
religious problems; this was followed by “ David 
Grieve,”” “Sir George Tressady,” ‘“‘ The Marriage 
of “William Ash@®’’ dealing with political life, and 
other stories (1851-1920)@ ® 

WARD, SIR LESLIE, a famous British cartoonist, who 
as “Spy” “ontributed to Vanity Fair; he was 
also a portrait paintep of merit (1661-1900). 

, WILLIAM GHORGE, English theologian; 
was a zealous promoter of the Tractarian Movement, 
and led the way in carrying out its principles to 
their logical issue by joining the Church of Rome; 
he was 2 bypad-minded man withal, and won the 


shire, on the Mersey, 20 m. E. of Liverpool; an old 
town, but with few relics of its antiquity; manu- 
factures ironware, glass, and soap; - sends one 
member to Parliament. A 

ARS OF THE ROSES, name given to a civifwar in 
England from 1453 to 1486, between the Houses 
of Ygork and Lancaster, so called from the badge of 
the former being a white rose and that of the latter 
being a red; the first battle was that of St. Albans, 
1455, and th® last Bosworth, 1485; it terminated 
with the accession of Henry VII., who united in his 
person the ri¥al claims. 

WARSAW, the capital of Poland, stands on the left 
bank of the Vistula, 700 m. SW. of Leningrad ; 
is almost in the heart of Europe, and in a position 
with many natural advantages; is about as large 
as Birmingham, and has a university with 75 pro- 
fessors and over 1@00 students; has a large trade and 
bumerous manufactures, including iron and steel 
goods. It superseded Cracow as the capital of 
Poland in 1609. 

WARTBURG, an old, grim castle overhanging EHisenach 
(g.v.), Where Luther was confined by his friends 
when it was not safe for him outside, and where, 
not forgetful of what he owed his country, he kept 
translating the Bible into the German vernacular; 
the oaken table at which he @rote, and the oaken 
ink-holder which he threw at the devil’s head, are 
still shown, as well as the ink-spot which the latter 
left on the wall. 

WARTON, THOMAS, English poet, born in Basing- 
stoke; was professor of Poetry at Oxford, and 
Poet-Laureate; wrote a ‘“‘ History of English 
Poetry ’’ of great merit, and a few poetic pieces in 
faint echo of others by Pope and Swift for most 
part (1728-1790). 

WARWICK, the county town of Warwickshire, on 
the Avon, 21 m. SE. of Birmingham; it dates from 
Saxon times, and possesses a great baronial castle, 
the residence of the earls of Warwick, erected in 
1394 on an eminence by the river grandly over- 
looking the town ; it is the seat of several industries, 
and has a considerable trade in agricultural produce. 

WARWICK, RICHARD NEVILLE, EARL OF, eldest 
son of the Earl of Salisb@ry and known as “ the king- 
maker” (g.v.); foughtin the Wars of the Roses, and 
was in the end defeated by Edward IV. at the battle 
of Barnet and slain (1428-1471), 

WARWIGKSHIRE, central county of England; is 
traversed by the Avon, a tributary of the Severn ; 
the north portion, which was at one time covered 
by the forest of Arden, is now, from its mineral] 
wealth, on@ of the busi@st industrial centres of 
England ; it contains the birthplace of Shakespeare ; 
Birmingham is the largest town. @ 

WASH, THE, an estuary on the E. coast of England, 
between the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln, too 
shallow for navigation. 

WASHINGTON, capital of the United States, in the 
district of Columbia, on the left bank of the Potomac, 
35 m. SW. of Baltimore; was founded in 1791, 
and made the seat of the Government in 1@00; it is 
regularly laid out, possesses a number of noble 
buildings, many of theM of rmgarble, the chief being 
the Capitol, an imposing structure, where the 
Senate and Congress sit; near it, 14 m. distant, 
is the White House, th@ residence of the President, 
standing in grounds beautifully laid out and adorned 
with fountains and shrubbery. 

WASHINGTON, a NW. State of the U.S.A., twice 
the size of Ireland; lies N. of Oregon; is traversed 
by the Cascade Mountains, the highest 8138 ft., and 
has a rugged surface of hill and valley, but is a great 
wheat-growing and grazing territory, covered on 
the W. by forests of pine and cedar; Olympia is 
the capital. Washington is the name of hundreds 
of other places in the States. e 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, one of the founders and 
first President of the United Stat®, born in Bridges 


WASHINGTON 


Creek, i wenemeareiand Co., Virginia, a ante 
from the North of England, who am ari 
middle of the 17th century ; corpmnences his buble 
life in defending the colony against the 

ments of the ch, and served as a precoes in a 
campaign against them under @enezal B 
in the contest ithe ig the colony and the mother- 
country he espoused the cause of the colony, 
and was in 1775 appointed commander-in-chief ; 
his first important operation in that capacity was 
to drive the English out of Boston, but, the British 
rallying, he was defeated at Brandywine and 
Ge town in 1777; next year, in alliance with 
the French, he drove the British out of Philadelphia, 
and in 1781 compelled Cornwallis to capituJate in 
an attack he made on Yorktown, and on the evacua- 
tion of New York by the British the independence 
of America was achieved, upon wkich he resigned 
the command; in 1789 he was elected to the 
Presidency of the Republic, and ® 1793 was re- 
elected, at the end of which term he retired into 
private life after pa a dignified farewell 
(1732-1799). 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, a meeting of the five 
great naval powers—Britain, the U.S.A., Japan, 
France, and Italy—held at Washington in 1921; 
it agreed to an international limitation of the 
building of battlesiips. 

WATERBURY, a city of Connecticut, U.S., 88 m. 
NE. of New York, with manufactures of metallic 
wares; world-famous for its cheap watches. 

WATERFORD, a town in a county of the same name, 
in Munster, Ireland, at the junction of the Suir and 
the Barrow; has a splendid harbour formed by the 
estuary, and carrig on an extensive export trade 
with England, particularly in bacon and butter, 
the chief industries of the county being cattle- 
breeding and dairy-farming. 

WATERLOO, a village 11 m. S. of Brussels, which 
gives name to a battle in which the French under 
Napoleon were defeated by an army under Wel- 
lington on June 18, 1815. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE, a bridge across the Thames 
from the Strand between Blackfriars Bridge and 
Charing Cross. It has nine arches each with a span 
of 120 ft., is built of granite and was built by Rennie, 
opened in 1817,and reconstructed after it was found 
to be collapsing in 1924. 

WATKIN, SIR EDWARD, British railway pioneer. 
In 1845 he joined the Board of the old Trent Valley 
Railway, and later extended his connection to a 
number of companies operating in the Midlands; 
he was largely responsible for the formation of the 
Great Central Railway (1819-1901). 

WATLING STREET, a great Roman road extending 
from the Kent coast and terminating by two branches 
in the extreme N. of England after passing through 
London, the NE. branch to York, and the NW. 
to Chester. 

WATSON, SIR WILLIAM, English poet, born in York- 
shire; the first poeme which procu od him recog- 
nition was ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ ind his subse- 
quent poems,have confirmed the impression pro- 
duced, in especial his ‘‘ Lachrymz Musarum,”’ one 
of the finest tributes paid to the memory of Tennyson 
on the occasion of his death; among his later 
productions the most important is a volume entitled 
** Odes and other Poems,”’ published in 1894; also 
wrote an admirable volume of essays, ‘“‘ Excursions 
in Critggism ’’ (1858- Y. 

WATT, e unit of power on the metric system in 
general use for electricalepurposes; 746 watts are 
equivalent to one HOrse-power ; the Board of Trade 
unit of electrical supply is the kilowatt-hour, 7.e. the 
energy necessary to rungan engine of power 1000 
watts for one hour; the power of a circuit in watts 
is calculated by multiplying the amperes by the 


volts 
WATT, ‘JAMES, inventor of the modern steam-engine, 
born in Greenock, son of a merchant; began life 
as a mathematical instrument maker, opened 
business in Glasgow under university patronage, 
and early began to experiment on the mechanical 
capabilities of steam ; when, in 17638, he was engaged 
in repairing the model of a Newcomen’s engine, 
he Hit upon the idea which has immortalised his 
name. This wes the idea of a separate condenser 


raddock ; | 


had the satisfaction of seeing 
launched and of reaping the traits. 
invention the steam-engine was of 
than for pumping water ter rs ee 
WATTEAU, ANTO celebrated ssi 
and engraver, born in Valenciennes; his pictures 
Were numerous and the subjects almost limited to 
pseudo-pastoral rura] groups; the tone of the 
colouring is pleasing and the design graceful (1684— 


21), 

WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK, eminent English 
painter, born in London; is disti ed as a 
painter at once of historical subjects, ideal subjects, 
and portraits; did one of the frescoes in the Poets’ 
Hall of the Houses of Parliament and the cartoon 
of ‘‘ Caractacus led in Triumph through the Streets 
of Rome ’”’; has, as a “‘ poet-painter,”’ by his “‘ Love 
and Death, bo ae Hope, ”? and “‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ 
achieved a world-wide fame; he was twice over 
offered a ara but on both occasions declined 
(1817-1904). 

WATTS, ISAAC, Nonconformist divine, born in 
Southampton, son of a schoolmaster; chose the 
ministry as his profession, was for a time pastor of a 
church in Mark Lane, but after a succession of 
attacks of illness he resigned and went on a visit 
to his friend Sir Thomas Abney, with whom he 
stayed for 36 years, after which time his friend died, 
and he resumed pastoral duties as often as his 
health permitted; he wrote several books, among 
which was a book on ‘‘ Logic,” long a university 
text-book, and a great number of hymns, many of 
them of wide fame and much cherished as helps to 
devotion (1674-1748). 

WATTS-DUNTON, THEODORE, author, poet, and 
critic, born in St. Ives, bosom friend of Swinburne, 
who pronounced him “ the first critic of our time— 
perhaps the largest-minded and surest-sighted of 
any age’’; is influence was great, and it was 
exercised chiefly through contributions to the 
periodicals of the day; having been early brought 
into contact with gipsy life, he wrote the romance of 
“* Aylwin,’”’ later editing some of the works of George 
Borrow; of his poems, ‘‘ The Coming of Love ”’ and 
‘* Christmas at the Mermaid” are best known; he 
assumed the surname of Dunton after his mother 
(1836-1914). 

WAUGH, EDWIN, a Lancashire poet, born in Roch- 
dale, bred a bookseller; wrote, among other pro- 
ductions, popular songs, full of original native 

« humour, the first of them ‘‘Come Whoam to thy 
Childer and Me ”’ (1817-1890). 

WAVE THEORY. See UNDULATORY THEORY. 

WAVERLEY, the title of a novel by Sir Walter Scott, 
giving name to the series of romances written by 
him; the hero is Captain Edward Waverley, who 
enters the service of the Young Pretender; was 
published in 1814. 

WA , the smith, a Scandinavian Vulcan, of 
whom a numberof legends were current; he figures 
in Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.”’ 

WAZIRIS, a tribe of independent Afghans inhabiting 
al oo Mountains, on the W. frontier of the 


WEBB” DR ASTON, British architect. Born in 
London, he became an R.A. in 1803, and from 1919 
to 1924 he was President of the Academy. He is 
best known as designer of the Victoria Memorial 
at Buckingham Palace, the Admiralgy Arch, the 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, Christ's 
Hospital, and Dartmouth Naval College (1849-1930). 

WEBB, MATTHEW, British swimmer who in 1875 
was the first. man to swim the Knglish Channel, and 
who was drowned ir, 1883 while attempting to swim 


through Niagara rapids (Y848-1883). See CHANNEL 
SWIMMING. 

WEBB, SIDNEY, See PASS ‘ 

WEBER, ERNST HEINRIGH® German scientist, pro- 


fessor at Leipzig ; famous for his work in connection 
with the senses of the human body (1795-1878). 
WEBER, KARL MARIA VON, German composer, 
born near Liibeck, of a famed musical family; early 
e 
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WEI-HAI-WEI, 


WEERVGARTNER, 


; he wrote a number of pieces oe 
the piano, sacar? popular (1786-1826). 
WEBER, EDUARD 


contributions to tricity and magnetism, both 
scientific and practical (1804-1891). 
WEBSTER, DANIEL, American statesman and orator, 
born in New Hampshire; bred to the bar, an 
pnetiont in the provincial courts; by-and-by i. 
to Boston, which was ever after his home ; ; entered 
Congress in 1813, where, by his commanding 
presence and his animated oratory, he soon made his 
mark; was secretary for foreign affairs under 
President Harrison, and negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty in settlement of the ‘“ boundary-line” 
on between England and the States (1782- 


WEBSTER, JOHN, English dramatist of the 17th 


century; did a good deal as a playwright in col- 
laboration with others, but some four plays are 
exclusively his own work, the two best the ‘‘ White 
Devil” gnd the “Duchess of Malfi” (cire. 1580- 


1625) 

© NOAH, Jexicographer, born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, U.S.; bred to law; tried journalism; 
devoted 20 years to his “ Dictionary of the English 
Language ”’ (1758-1843). 
WEDGWOOD, JOSIAH, celebrated English potter, 
born in Burslem, son of a potter; in 1759 started 
a pottery on artistic lines in his native place; de- 
voted himself first to the study of the material of 
his art and then to its ornamentation, in which 
latter he had at length the good fortune to enlist 
Flaxman as a designer, and so a ware known by his 
name became famous for both its substantial and 
artistic excellence far and wide over the country 
and beyond; he was a man of varied culture and 
of princely generosity, having by his art amassed 
a large fortune (1730-1795). 
» a town in Staffordshire, 8 m. NW. 
of Birmingham; iron-ware manufacture the chief 
industry ; has an old church on the site of an old 
temple to Woden, whence the name, it is alleged. 
WEDNESDAY, fourth day of the week, Woden’s Day, 
as Thursday is Thor’s. It is called Mittwoch, i.e. 
Midweek, by the Germans. 

, division of time of seven days, supposed to 
have been suggested by the interva] between the 
quarters of the moon. 

WEEPING PHILOSOPHER, «a sobriquet given to 
Heraclitus (g¢.v.) from a melancholy disposition 
ascribed to him, in contrast with Democritus (¢.v.), 
designated the laughing philosopher. 
a town in a deep bay on the Shantung 
promontory, China, 40 m. E. of Chefoo, and nearly 
opposite Port Arthur, which is situated on the 
northern side of the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili; 
was leased to Great Britain in 1898, together with 
the islands in the bay and a belt of land along the 
coast @ its harbour is well sheltered, and accommo- 
dates 2 large number of vessels; in 1895 was the 
scene of a battle between the Japanese and Chinese, 
the former capturing the town. 
capital of the grand duchy of Saxe- Weimar, 

in a valley on the left bank ofthe Ilm, 13 m. E. of 
Erfurt, agi famous as for many years the residence 
of the great Goethe and the illustrious literary 
circle of which he was the centre, an association 
which constitutes the chief interest of the place. 
composer and musical] con- 
ductor, born in Zara, Dalmatia; composed sym- 
phonic poems, operas, alld songs (1863- ). 

MANN,e AUGUST, biologist, born in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main; studied medicing at Gd6ttingen; 
devoted himself to thestudy of zoology, the first- 
fruit of which was a treatise on the “*‘ Development 
of Diptera,” and at length to the variability in 
organisms on which the theory of descent, with 
modifications, is based, the fruit of which was a 


WELLER 
“Pickwick Papers,” 
WELLESLEY, a 


WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS, 


WELLINGBOROUGH, 


WELLINGTON 


apers publiched * 1882 under the title 
of * stud on the T of Descent’”’; but it is 
discussions on the question of heredity 
ee his name is most intimately associated. The 
accopins theory on subject assumed that — 
uire@ by tHe individual are transmitted 
oy pod and this assumption, in his “‘ Essays 
upon Heredity,” he maintains to be wholly ground- 
less, and denies that it has any foundation in fact ; 
heredity, according to him, is due to the continuity 
of the germ-plasm, or the transmission from genera- 
tion to generation of a substance of a uniform 
chemical and molecular composition (1834-8914). 
. a town of jan Saxony, 35 m. 
$s of Leipzig, with an old castle of the Duke of 
W nfels and various manufactures. 


WEISZACHER, KARL, eminent German theologian ; 


studied at ‘Bibingen and Berlin; succeeded Baur 
as professor at Tubingen; was a New Testament 
critic, and te editor of a theological journal, and 
distinguished for his leagning and lucid style (1822- 


1899). 

. SAM, Mr. Pickwick’s servant in Dickens’s 

an impersonation of the 
ready wit and best quality of London low life. 
@uall province, part of Penang 
Territory, in the Straits Settlements; of great 
fertility, and yields tropical @roducts in immense 
quantities, such as spices, tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco. 

» RICHARD COWLEY, MARQUIS OF, 
statesman and administrator, born in Dublin, 
eldest son of the Earl of Mornington, an Irish peer, 
and eldest brother of the Duke of Wellington, his 
senior by nine years; educeged at Eton and Cam- 
bridge, where he distinguished himself in classics : 
in 1781 succeeded his father in the Irish House of 
Peers ; entered Parliament in 1784; was a supporter 
of Pitt, and in 1797 appointed Governor-General of 
India in succession to Cornwallis, and raised to the 
English peerage as Baron Wellesley; in this 
capacity he proved himself a great administrator, 
and by clearing out the French and crushing the 
power of Tippoo Sahib, as well as increasing the 
revenue of the East India Company, laid the founda- 
tion of the British power in India, for which he was 
raised to the marquisate, and voted a pension of 
£5000; he afterwards became Foreign Secretary of 
State and Viceroy of Ireland (1760-1842). 

Old Testament scholar, 
born in Hameln; held the post of professor of 
Theology at Greifswald, but resigned the post from 
conscientious scruplese and became professor of 
Oriental Languages at Marburg in 1885; is best 
known as a Biblical critic on the lines of the higher 
criticism, the criticism which seeks to arrange the 
differggt parts of the Bible in their proper historical] 
connection and order (1844-1918). 

a market town in North- 
amptonshire, 10 m. NE. of Northampton; has 
some fine buildings; the manufacture of shoes a 
chief indus 


WELLINGTON. the capital of New Zgaland since 1865. 


is built round the land-locked farbour of Port 
Nicholson in North Island; was founded 1840; big 
reclamation works have greatly increased the size 
of the city in late years; contains Governor’s House, 
Houses of Parliament and head Government offices; 

has — commercial, 
interest, 


Tailway, and shipping 


WELLINGTON, ARTHUR WELLESLEY, SUKE OF, 


born probably in Dub@n, third son of the Ear] of 
Mornington, an Irish peer, edticated first at Chelsea, 
then at Eton, and then at a military school at 
Angers, in France; engered the army in 1787 as an 
ensign in the 73rd, and stepped gradually upwards 
in connection with different regiments, till in 1793 
he became lieutenant-colonel of the 33rd; sat 
for a time in the Irish Parliament as a member for 
Trim, and went in 1794 to the Netherlands, and 
served in a campaign there which had disastro us 
issues, such as disgusted him with military life, and 
was about to leave the army when he was sent to 
India, where he distinguished himself in the storming 
of Seringapatam, and in the command of the war 
against the Mahrattas, which he brought to a Buccess- 
ful issue in 1803, returning home @ 1805; next year 
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WELLS 


WELSH, 


WELLINGTON 


he entered the yoperia Parliament, in 1807 was 
ted Chief tary for Ireland * in 1808 he 
Tet tor Portugal, where he was successful t 


eral engagements, ang in 1809 
Soy cae eee hea 
poe MR = Raynes eraan of tole in which 


ch first out of Portugal 
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April 12, 1814, and so endi 
upon his return home he was created a duke, and 
had voted to him from the public treasury a grant 
of £4@0,000; on the return of Napoleon from Elba 
he was appointed general of the allies against him 
in the Netherlands, and on June 18, 1815, defeated 
him in the ever memorable battle of Watérloo; 
this was the crowning feat in Wellington’s military 
life, and the nation showed its gratigjude to him for 
his services by presenting him with the estate of 
Strathfleldsaye, in Hampshire, worth, £263,000, the 
price paid for it to Lord Rivers, the proprietor ; in 
1827 he was appointed tommander-in-chief of the 
army, and in 1828 was Prime Minister of the State ; 
as a statesman he was opposed to Parliamentary 
reform, but he voted for the emancipation of the 
Catholics and the abolition of the Corn Laws; he 
died in Walmer Castle on Sep ber 1, 1852, and 
a pane beside gNelson in a crypt of St. Paul’s 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE, a college founded in 1853 
at Wokingham, Berks, in memory of the Duke of 
Wellington, primarily for the education of the sons 
of deceased military officers; there are a classical 
school to prepare for the university and a modem 
side to prepare for the army. 

a small episcopal city in Somersetshire, 
20 m. SW. of Bath, its bishopric being joined with 
that of the latter city; it derives its name from hot 
springs near it, and is possessed of a_ beautiful 
cruciform cathedral in the Early English style, 
adorned with some 600 statues of saints, 151 of which 
are life-size, and some of them colossal. 

. CHARLES JERE English poet, born 
in London; author of a dramatic poem entitled 
** Joseph and his Brethren,” published in 1824, a 
poem which failed to attract attention at the time, 
and the singular merits of which were first recognised 
by Swinburne in 1875, the author having meantime 
given up literature for the law, to which he had been 
bred (1800-1879). 


and then 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE, British novelist. Born 


in Bromley, of poor parents, he left school at 13 and 
worked, first in the drapgry trade and later as a 
pupil-teacher; taking to drapery again, he then 
had a second attempt at teaching, and obtained a 
scholarship to the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington, where he studied under Huxley and took 
his B.Sc. with honours. Teaching and jéurnalism 
then brought him a small income, and in 1895 he 
published ‘‘ The Time Machine,’ his first novel ; 
“The Invisible Man,”’ and the ‘‘ War of the Worlds ”’ 
soon followed, but the Public was slo® to recognise 
his merit. His first books were mainly scientific 
romances like ©The War in the Air”; but in 1900 
he turned to ordinary romantic novels with ‘‘ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham,” followed by ‘“‘ Kipps,’’ ‘‘ Tono 
Bungay,” and “ Mr. Polly.”” In 1916 “ Mr, Britling 
Sees it Through’’ appeared, and marked the start 
of a third phase of Wells’s writing ; it preceded ‘‘ God, 
the Invisible King,’’ and a host of ethical works 
publish as novels, all preaching the Wellsian 
view of life, viz., that we gould plan things better ; 
it was partly to gveach the doctrine of human 
brotherhood that he produced after the Great War 
an “‘ Outline of History ”’ (1866— s 

WELSH, DAVID, a Scotti divine, a gentlemanly, 
scholarly man, professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh; was Moderator of the 
General Assembly on the occasion of the Disruption 
of the Scottish Church (1843), and headed the 
secession on the day of the exodus (1793-1845). 

or WELCH, JOHN, a Scottish divine, a 
Nithsdale man; became Presbyterian minister of 
Ayr, and was distinguished both as a preacher and 
for his sturdy opposition to the ecclesiastical 
tyrarMy of James VL., for which latter he suffered 
imprisonment ad exile; he was an ancestor of 
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li 
figures in the chapter in on 
one of Carlyle’s apron-worthies Gere 
WELSH VINISTIC 0 


METH 
Noneonformist body in Wales, of native growth, 
that originated in the middle of the 18th century 


in connection with a great religious awakening ; 
has ap ecclesiastica) constitution on Presbyterian 
lines, and is in alliance with the Presbyterian Church 
of England; it consists of 1330 churches, and has a 
membership of many thousands on its communion 
roll, with two theological seminaries, one at Trevecca 
and one at Bala. 


WELSHPOOL, town in Montgomeryshire, North Wales, 


on the left bank of the Severn, 19 m. W. of Shrews- 
bury, the manufacture of flannels and woollen 
goods being the chief industry. 


WELWYN, a district in Hertfordshire that used to be 


a smal] village, 22 m. N. of London ; in 1920 a garden 
suburb was founded and the place grew rapidly. 


WEMBLEY, a suburb of London in Middlesex, where 


in 1924 a mammoth British Empire Exhibition was 
held; a sports stadium, built in that year, and 
capable of holding 100,000 spectators, became the 
venue of the football] Cup Final. 


WEMYSS, LORD ROSSLYN ERSKINE, Brith admiral. 


Entering the navy at the age of 13, ke became a 
captain in 1901 and took the Duke and Duchess of 
York (afterwards King George V. and Queen Mary) 
on their Empire tour in the Ophir; he saw 
active service in Gallipoli in 1915, and from 1917 
to 1918 was First Sea Lord (1864- ). 


WENCESLAS, hero of a famous caro] telling of his 


< 


WENER, 


goodness to the poor; he is usually assumed to be 
Wenceslas, king of Bohemia in the 10th century, 
who was converted to Christianity and who founded 
several churches in Prague and other parts of the 
country ; while on his way to Mass on September 28, 
935, he was murdered by his brother; buried at 
St. Vitus’s Cathedral, Prague, he was later canonised. 
S, a horde of savage Slavs who, about the 
6th century, invaded and took possession of vacant 
lands on the southern shores of the Baltic, and 
extended their inroads as far as Hamburg and the 
ocean, south also far over the Elbe in some quarters, 
and were a source of great trouble to the Germans 
in Henry the Fowler’s time, and after; they burst 
in upon Brandenburg once, in “ never-imagined 
fury,” and stamped out, as they thought, the 
Christian religion there by wholesale butchery of its 
priests, setting up for worship their own god 
“ Triglaph, ugliest and stupidest of al] false gods,” 
described as ‘‘ something like three whales’ cubs 
combined by boiling, or a triple porpoise dead- 
drunk.’”’” They were at length beaten by Albert 
the Bear and reduced to subjection; remnants of 
them, with their language and customs, exist in 
Lusatia to this day. 
LAKE, the largest lake in Sweden, in the 
SW., 150 ft. above the sea-level and 100 m. long by 
50 m. of utmost breadth; contains several islands, 
and abounds in fish. ‘ 


WENLOCK, town in Shropshire on the river Severn, 


14 m. from Shrewsbury; it has an old chfirch and 
timbered guildhall dating back to the 16th century ; 
is an agricultural centre, and there are coalfields in 
the district. 


WENTWORTH. See STRAFFORD. 


WEREGELAND, HENRIK ARNOLD, No 


WERBGELD 


egian poet. 
He began as a playwright, and at 21 Broduced his 
first volume of verse, which showed considerable 
merit; among his works are ‘“‘ Cambellerne”’ and 
“* Venetianerne ’’ (1808-1845). © 

. Gr WER;GILD, among the old Saxons 
and other Teutonic races & fine, the price of homicide, 
of varying amount, paid in part to tke relatives or 
gcild of the pergon killed and in part to the king 
or chief. eis 


WEREWOLF, a person transformed into a wolf, or 


a being with a literally wolfish appetite, under the 

presumed influence of a charm or some demoniac 

possession ; the origin of belief in this power (known 
« 
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{i LUDWIG ZACHARIAS, a 
tist of a mystic stamp, born in 
subject of an essay by Carlyle, 
! by him as a man of a very dissolute 
oiritual texture ; wrote the “‘ Templars of Cyprus,” 
“Story of the Fallen Master,” &c. (1768- 


1823). 
the hero of Goethe’s sentimental romance, 
Sorrows of Werther” (q.v.). 

, CHARLES, hymn-writer, born in Epworth, 
educated at Eton and Oxford; was associated 
with his more illustrious brother in the establishment 
of Methodism; his hymns are highly devotional, 
are to be found in all the hymnologies of the 

urch (1707-1788). 
, JOHN, the founder of Methodism, born in 

Epworth, in Lincolnshire, son of the rector; was 

educated at the Charterhouse and at Lincoln College, 

Oxford, gf which he became a Fellow; while there 

e he and g@his brother Charles, with others, were 
> distinguished for their religious earnestness, and 
were nicknamed Methodists; in 1735 he went on 

@ mission to Georgia, U.S., and had for fellow- 

voyagers some members of the Moravian body, 

whose simple piety made a deep impression on 
him ; on his return two years after he made acquaint- 
ance with a Moravian missionary in London, and 
was persuaded to a kindred faith; up to this time 
he had been a High Churchman, but thenceforth 

he ceased from all sacerdotalism and became a 

believer in and a preacher of the immediate connec- 

tion of the soul with, and its direct dependence upon, 

God’s grace in Christ alone; this gospel accordingly 

he went forth and preached in disregard of all mere 

ecclesiastical authority, riding about from place to 
place on horseback, and finding wherever he went 
the people in thousands, in the open air generally, 
eagerly expectant of his approach, all open-eared to 
listen to his word; to the working-classes his visits 
were specially welcome, and it was among them 
that they bore most fruit; ‘‘ the keynote of his 
ministry he himself gave utterance to when he 
exclaimed, ‘ Church or no Church, the people must 
be saved.’ ””’ (1708-1791). See also WHITEFIELD. 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS, one of the largest dissen®- 
ing religious bodies in the world, founded on the 
death of John Wesley in 1791, and originally con- 
sisting of 100 preachers. Rapid progress was made 
by the new church ; a missionary branch was formed 
in 1817, and several training colleges for ministers 
were opened. The church is governed by a central 
conference of ministers and laymen, while churches 
are grouped into circuits ; ministers spend only three 
years in one circuit. Doctrinally, Wesleyans are 
evangelical in outlook; they have infant baptism. 

® WESSEL, JOHANN, a Reformer before the Reforma- 
tion, gorn in Groningen; was a man of powerful 
intellect ; taught in the schools, and was called by 

his disciples Lua Mwndi (1420-1489). 

WESSEX, a territory in the SW. of England, inhabited 
by Saxons under Cerdic, who landed at South- 
ampton in 494, known as the West Saxons, and who 
gradually@extended their dominion over territory 
beyond it till, under Egbert, their king, they became 
supreme over the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

, BENJAMIN, painter, born near Springfield, 

P&hnsylvania, @f Quaker parentage; was self- 

taught, painted portraiggs # the age of 16, went 

to Italy in 1760, and produced such work there that 
he was el@&ted member of several of the Italian 
academies; visitedg@England on®@his way back to 

America in 1763, whe®@ he attracted the attention 

of George III., who patronised him, and for whom 

he painted a goodly number of pictures to adorn 

Windsor Castle; he remained in England 40 years, 

painting hyndreds of pictures, and was in 1792 


ue 


by trading stations belonging to the French, British, 

Be , and Portuguese. . 

U the largest of the Australian 
States, though least populous, formerly called th: 
Swan River Settlement, 1500 m. long and 1000 m. 
broad, and embracing an area nearly equal to one- 
third of the whole Australian continent; great part 
of it, particflarly in the centre, is desert, and the 
best soil is the W. and NE.; emigration to it 
proceeded slowly at first, but it steadily increased, 
especially after the discevery of gold at Coolgardie ; 
in 1890 it received a constitution and became self- 
governing like the other possessions of Great Britain 
in Australia; Perth, on the Swan River, is the 
capital, with Fremantle as port, and the chief 
exports are wool @nd gold. 

WEST BROMWICH, a manufacturing town of the 
“ Black Country,” in Staffordshire, 5 m. NW. of 
Birmingham; has important industries connected 
with the manufacture of iron ware; is of modern 
growth, and has developed rapidly. 

WEST INDIES, an archipelago of islands extending 
in a curve between Nortb and South America from 
Florida on the one side to the delta of the Orinoco 
on the other, in sight of ea@h other almost all the 
way, and constituting the summits of a sunken 
range of mountains which run in a line parallel to 
the ranges of North America; they are divided 
into the Greater Antilles (including Cuba, Hayti, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico), the Lesser Antilles 
(including the Leeward and the Windward Isles), 
and the Bahamas; they all lie, except the last, 
within the Torrid Zone, and embrace unitedly an 
area larger than that of Great Britain; they yield 
all manner of tropical produce, and export sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton, spices, &c.; except Cuba, 
Hayti (¢.v.), and Porto Rico, they belong to the 
Powers of Europe—Great Britain, France, Holland, 
and Denmark. The name Indies was applied to 
them because when Columbus first discovered them 
he believed that he was close upon India, which he 
calculated he would find by sailing west. 

WEST POINT, an old fo®tress, the seat of the United 
States Military Academy, on the right bank of the 
Hudson River, 12 m. N. of New York; the Academy 
is on a plateau 188 ft. above the road; it was 
estab@shed in 1802 for training in the science and 
practice of military engineering, and the cadets 
are organised into a battalion of four companies 
officered from among themselves, all under strictest 
discipline. @ 

WEST RIDING, the most populous of the three ridings 
or divisions of Yorkshire; Wakeféeld is the county 
town ; within the West Riding most of the industries 
of Yorkshire are carried on at Leeds, Bradford, 
Sheffield, Huddersfield, and other large towns. 

WEST VIRGINIA. See VIRGINIA. 

WESTCOTT, BROOKE FOSS, Biblical scholar, born 
near Birmingham; studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and obtained a Fellowship ; ok orders 
in 1851, and became Bishop of Durham in 1890; 
edited with Dr. Hort %n edigjon of the Greek New 
Testament, the labour of years, and published a 
number of works bearing on the New Testament 
and its structure and @achings (1825-1901). 

WESTERN FRONT, name applied to the areas where 
fighting took place in France and Belgium during the 
Great War; there were in al] some 500 m. of battle 
front stretching south from the Belgian coast. 

WESTKAPPEL DYKE, one of the strongest dykes in 
the Netherlands; protects the W. coast of Wal- 
cheren; is 4000 yards long, and surmounted by a 
railway line. 

WESTMACOTT, SIR RICHARD, sculptor, born in 
London ; studied at Rome under Canova; e@cquired 
great repute as an artist on his zeturn to England, 
and succeeded Flaxman as professor of Sculpture 


«& WETTRRHORN, 
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WESTMACOTT 644 . WHEWELL 

in the Royal Academy; he execute statues of maritime county in Leins' eland 
Pit in Wes and others, and a number of mon is iltural county, and export parts lr 
ents ~ tminster Abbey and St. Paula: ; his toy of dairy 1 has a of same 
latest work was sculptured pediment of the | name, a seaport at the mouth. of the river ver Sianey 
Museum (1775-1856). WEYBRIDGE, town in Surrey near the Fipotion the 
), sculpter and writer on | Wey and the Thames; near here was Ham House, 
art, born in London, son of preceding; was dis- built by James II. for Catherine Sedley, — also in 


tinguished for the grace, simplicity, and purity of 
his style as an artist; succeeded his father as 
professor of. Sculpture in the Royal Academy, oan 
wrote a *‘ Handbook of Sculpture ”’ (1799-1872). 

WEST. TH, an inland county in Leinster, Ireland ; 
is mostly level and gently undulating; the soil in 
many parts is good, though little cultivated; the 
only cereal crop raised is oats, but the herbgge it 
yields supplies food for fattening cattle, which is 
a chief industry. 

WESTMINSTER, a city of Middlesex, én the N. bank 
of the Thames, and comprising a great part of the 
West End of London; originally a®village, it was 
raised to the rank of agcity when it became the 
seat of a bishop in 1451, but it was as the seat of 
the abbey that it developed into a bishop’s see; 
the abbey, for which it is so famous, was erected as 
it now exists at the same period, during 1245-1272, 
on the site of one founded by Fglward the Confessor 
during 1045-1065 ; in Westminster Parliaments were 
held as early as tle 13th century, and it is as the 
seat of the legislative and legal authority of the 
country that it figures most in modern times, 
though the most interesting chapters in its history 
are connected with the abbey round which it sprang 
up. See Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials of West- 
minster.”’ 

WESTMINSTER ASSKMBLY OF DIVINES, a con- 
vocation of divines assembled under authority of 
Parliament, at which delegates from Ingland and 
Scotland adopted the Solemn League and Covenant 
(q.v.), fixed the establishment of the Presbyterian 
form of Church government in the three kingdoms, 
drew up the ‘‘ Confession of Faith,’’ the ‘‘ Directory 
of Public Worship,” and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms; it held its first meeting on July 1, 
1643, and did not break up till February 22, 1649. 

WESTMINSTER HALL, a structure attached to the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster, built by 
King William Rufus and roofed and remodelled by 
Richard IJ.; was the scene of the trials of Wallace, 
Sir Thomas More, Strafford, Charles I., Warren 
Hastings, and others, as well as the installation of 
Cromwell as Lord Protector, and till 1883 the seat 

- of the High Courts of Justice; is a place of great 
historic interest; has a reof composed of 13 great 
timber beams, and one of the largest in the world 
to be unsupported. 


WESTMORLAND (i.e. a northern 


westmoorland), 


county of England, 32 m. from N. to S. agd 40 m. |, 


from E. to W.; is in the Lake District, and moun- 
tainous, with tracts of fertile land and forest land, 
as well as rich pasture lands. 

WESTON -SUPER-MAR&, a _ wateripg-place in 
Somersetshire, on the Bristol Chafinel, looking 
across it towargs Wales. 

WESTPHALIA, a German duchy, afterwards a Prussian 
province; made with other territories in 1807 into 
a kingdom by Napoleon for his brother Jerome, 
and designed to be the centre of the Confederation 
of the Rhine; was assigned to Prussia in 1815, 
ST Ea to the Treaty of Vienna. 

TPH@LIA, TREATY OF, the treaty signed in 
1646 closing the Thirty Years’ War 

WETSTEIN, JOHANN, JACOB, Biblical scholar, born 
in Basel; was devSted to the study of the New 
Testament text; published a Greek Testament 
with his emendations aril ‘‘ Prolegomena’”’ con- 
nected therewith; his emendations, one in par- 
ticular, brought his orthodoxy under suspicion for 
a time (1693-1754). 

WETTE, DE. See DE WETTE. 

WETTER, LAKE, one of the largest lakes in Sweden, 
70 m. long, 13 m. broad, and 270 ft. above the sea- 
level; its clear blue waters are fed by hidden 
springs, it rises and falls periodically, and is some- 
times subject to sudden agitations during a calm. 

(i.e. peak of tempests), a high 

mountain of the Bernese Oberland, with three peaks 

each a little ove# 12,000 ft. in height. 


the neighbourhood is the Brooklands motor-racing 


track 

WEYDEN, ROGER VAN DER, Fienish painter, born 
in Tourney ; ; was trained in the school of Van 
Eyck, whose style he pee to spread; his 
most famous work, a “ Descent from the Cross,” 
now in Madrid (1400-1464). 

WEYMAN, STANLEY, British novelist. Educated at 
Oxford and intended for the bar, he took to writing, 
and first met with success in 1890 with *‘ The House 
of the Wolf.” Most of his novels are given an 
historical setting and all are tales of romantic 
adventure, among the most popular being “A 
Gentleman of France ’’ and “‘ Under the Red Robe” 
(1855-1928). 

WEYMOUTH, a market town and watering-place in 
Dorsetshire, 8 m. S. of Dorchester; has a fine beach 
and an esplanade over a mile in length; it came 
into repute from the frequent visits of George III. 

WHALE ISLAND, small island to the IE. of Portsmouth, 
where the school of naval gunnery is situated. 

WHARTON, MRS. EDITH, American novelist, who 
made a name chiefly with books about, the upper 
strata of society; “A Son at the Fro nt, ” dealing 
with, the Great War, is her best- own book 

WHARTON, PHILIP, DUKE OF, an able man, but 
unprincipled, who led a life of extravagance; pro- 
fessed loyalty to the existing government in England ; 
intrigued with the Stuarts, and fought with the 
Spaniards against his own country at Gibraltar, 
for which he was convicted of high-treason; died in 
Spain in an impoverished condition (1698-1731). 

WHATELY, RICHARD, archbishop of Dublin, born 
in London; studied at Oriel College, Oxford, of 
which he became a Fellow, and had Arnold, Keble, 
Newman, Pusey, and other eminent men as con- 
temporaries; was a man of liberal views and 
sympathies, and much regarded for his sagacity 
and his skill in dialectics; his post as archbishop 
was no enviable one ; is best known by his “‘ Logic,”’ 
for a time the standard work on the subject; he 
opposed the Tractarian movement, but was too 
latitudinarian for the evangelical party (1787-1863). 

WHEATSTONE, SIR » celebrated physicist 
and electrician, born near Gloucester; was a man 
of much native ingenuity, and gave early proof of 
it; was appointed professor of Experimental Philo- 

«sophy in King’s College, London, and distinguished 
himself by his inventions in connection with tele- 
graphy; the stereoscope was of his invention 
(1802-1875). 

BREAKING ON THE, a very barbarous 
mode of inflicting death at one time, in which the 
limbs of the victim were stretched along the spokes 
of a wheel, and the wheel turned rapidly round, 
the limbs being then broken by repeated blows 
from an iron bar; this is what the French rouwé 
means, applied figuratively to a person broken with 
dissipation, or what we call a rake. 

WHEELING, largest city in West Virginia, {7.S., on 
the Ohio River, 67 m. SW. of Pittsburg ; contains 
some fine buildings; is a country rich in bituminous 
coal; has extensive manufactures; is a great 
railway centre, and carries on an extensive trade. 

WHEWELL, WIL » professor of the “‘ science of 
things in general,” born in Lancasteg son of a 


joiner; studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he became successively fellow, tutor, and 
master; in the University he was professor of 


Mineralogy and of Moral Phil&ophy, as web as 
being Vice-Chancellon; ‘es a man of varied attain- 
ments, of great intellectual and even physical 
power, and it was of him Sydney Smith said, 

‘Science was hy forte and oR niscience his foible”’ ; 
wrote “‘ Astronomy and General Physics in reference 
to Natural Theology,’’ the * Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences,’”’ the ‘‘ History of Moral Philo- 
sophy,”’ and an essay on the “ Plurality of Worlds" 
(1794-1866), ‘ 
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645 WHITEHALL 
; . born College, Qxford, in which he obtained a Fellowship, 
was a Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel which he retained all his life; became curate of 
an uneventful life studying 


hame given at the end 

to the Covenanters of Scotland, and afterwards 

extended to the Liberal party in England from the 
ieniency with which they were disposed t® treat 
whole Nonconformist body, to which the perse- 
euted Scottish zealots were of kin; they respected 
the constitution, and sought only to reform abuses. 

WHIPS, officers of the parliamentary parties appointed 
to see that there is a full attendance at important 
debates. The term “ whip” is also applied to the 
notes they send to members, a “ three-line whip ” 
being the most urgent. 

WHIST, a popular card game originally introduced 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and known then by th 
name of “triumph,” whence the term “ trump”; 
later called “ ruff” and “ honours,” and eventually 
* whisk,”’ softened into ‘‘ whist’ ; made fashionable 
about 1730 by Edmund Hoyle, who published a 
treatise on the game; Henry Jones (‘‘ Cavendish ’’) 
developed the game further in the middle of the last 
faa ; as a game has been largely superseded by 

ridge. 

WHISTLER, JAMES ABBOT M‘NEILL, painter and 
etcher, gorn in Lowell, Massachusetts; studied 
military gngineering at West Point (q.v.), and art 
at Paris, and settled at length as an artist in London, 
where he exhibited his paintings frequently; 
executed some famous portraits, in especial one 
of his mother (in the Luxembourg Gallery), and a 
remarkable one of Thomas Carlyle, now the property 
of Glasgow Corporation; paintings of his exhibited 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, London, provoked a 
criticism from Ruskin, which was accounted libellous, 
and as plaintiff he got a farthing damages, without 
costs, much, it is understood, to his critic’s disgust, 
and little to his own satisfaction, as is evident from 
the character of the pamphlet he wrote afterwards 
in retaliation, entitled ‘*‘ Whistler versus Ruskin: 
Art and Art Critics’’; he was also a distinguished 
etcher, a collection of his works in this branch of art 
being housed in the British Museum (1834-1903). 

WHISTON, WILLIAM, divine and mathematician, 
born in Leicestershire; educated at Clare College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a Fellow; gained 
reputation from his “‘ Theory of the Earth”; suc- 
ceeded Sir Isaac Newton as Lucasian professor, 
but was discharged from the office and expelled 
from the university for Arianism; removed to 
London, where he lived a separatist from the Church, 
and died a Baptist ; wrote ‘“‘ Primitive Christianity” 
and translated “Josephus”; he was a crotchetyg 
but a conscientious man (1667-1752). 

WHITBY, a seaport and famous bathing-place in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 544+ m. NE. of York; 
is situated at the mouth of the Esk, and looks N. 
over the North Sea; it consists of an old fishing 
town sloping upwards, and a fashionable new town 
above and behind it, with the ruins of an abbey; 
Captain Cook was a ’prentice here, and it was in 
Whitby-built ships, “‘ the best and stoutest bottoms 

@ in England,” that he circumnavigated the globe. 
WHITBY, DANIEL, English divine, born in North- 

amptonshire; became rector of St. Edmunds, 
Salisbury ; involved himself in ecclesiastical con- 
troversy first with the Catholics, then with the 
High Church party, and got into trouble; had one 
of his books burned at Oxfordg; his most important 
work ‘‘ kgraphrase and Commentary on the New 
Testament” : died an Arian (1638-1726). 

WHITE, SIR GEORGE STUART, English general, 
had a brilliant career; entered the army in 1853; 
w@n the Victor&& Cross twice over; served in the 
Mutiny, in the AfghangCampaign (1879-1880), in 
the Nile Expedition (1885), in the Burmese War 
(1885-1887, and was made Commander-in-Chief 
in India in 1893, @uartermastegGeneral in 1898, 
and distinguished himeelf by his defence of Lady- 
smith in the South African War; Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital; Field-Marshal (1835-1912). 

WHITE, GILBERT, English naturalist, born in the 
village of Gelborne. Hants; educated at Oriel 


Selborne, and passed 
the habfts of the animals and birds around him, the 
results of his observatigns and notes being published 
in “The JatuMl History of Selborne ’”’ (1789), to 
which he ed an account of the antiquities of 
the place (1720-1793). 

HENRY KIRKE, minor poet, born in Notting- 
ham; published a book of poems in 1803, which 


procured him the patronage of Southey; got a 
sizarship in St. John’s, Cambridge; through over- 
zeal in study undermined his constitution and died 


of consumption, Southey editing his ‘‘ Remains 


(175-1806). 

wife, JOSEPH BLANCO, man of letters of an 
unstable creed, born in Seville, of Irish parentage ; 
first ordainéli a priest; left the Catholic Church, 
and took orders in the Church of England, but 
finally becaffe a Unitarian, and settled to miscel- 
laneous literary work; eft an autobiography which 
reveals an honest quest of light, but shows him to 
have been to the last in doubt; he lives in literature 
by a sonnet, ‘“‘ Night and Death” (1775-1841). 

WHITE CITY, famous exhibition buildings at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, Lon@on, opened in 1908 for the Franco- 
British Exhibition ; it has a sports stadium used for 
dog racing and dirt-track racim®. 

WHITE HORSE, name given to the figure of a horse 
on a hill-side, formed by removing the turf, and 
showing the white chalk beneath; the most famous 
is one on Bratton Hill, near Westbury, Wilts, 
alleged to commemorate a victory of King Alfred 
over the Danes; a similar “‘ horse ”’ is to be seen at 
Uffington, Berks, near Wan‘@ge, where the annual 
ceremony of ‘*‘ Scouring the White Horse” was 
formerly held, and others figure in both Wiltshire 
and Berkshire; it is generally accepted as an 
emblem or totem of the Saxons. 

WHITE HOUSE, name popularly given to the official 
residence of the President of the United States, 
being a building of freestone painted white; it is 
situated in Washington. 

E LADY, a lady dressed in white fabled in 
popular medieval legend to appear by day as well 
as at night in a house before the death of some 
member of the family; was regarded as the ghost 
of some deceased ancestress; of Teutonic origin, 
the tradition spread to France, Britain, and Holland. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains in Maine 
and New Hampshire, U.S., forming part of the 
Appalachian system; much frequented by tourists 
on account of the scemery, which has won for it 
the name of the ‘“ Switzerland of America’’; 
Mount Washington (6293 ft.), one of the hills, has a 
hotel on the summit approached by a railway. 

WHITEe@NILE, one of the two streams §orming the 
Nile, which flows out of the Albert Nyanza, and 
unites with the Blue Nile from Abyssinia near 
Khartoum. 

WHITE S a large inlet @f the Arctic Ocean, in the 
N. of Russia, which is entered by a long channel 
and branches inward into three bgys; it is of little 
service for navigation, being blocked with ice all 
the year except in June, July, and August, and even 
when open encumbered with floating ice, and often 
enveloped in mists at the same time; its chief port 
is Archangel. 

WHITEBOYS, a secret Irish organisation that at the 
beginning of George JII.’s reign ass@ted their 
grievances by perpetrating agrarian outrages; so 
called from the white @mockg the members wore in 
their nightly raids. 

WHITEFIELD, GEORGE, founder 
Methodism, born in @oucester; was an associate 
of Wesley (q¢.v.) at Oxford, and afterwards as 
preacher of Methodism both in this country and 
America, commanding crowded audiences wherever 
he went, and creating, in Scotland particularly, a 
deep religious awakening; in 1741 for a time he 
separated from Wesley on the matter of election ; 
died near Boston, U.S. (1714-1770). 

WHITEHALL, famous thoroughfare in Westminster, 
where are situated the Cenotaph (q.v.), the principal 
government offices, the Horse Guards, an@ the old 
Whitehall Palace from which Charles I. passed to 
be executed, and which is now useum., 


of Calvinistic 


WHITEHAVEN 


WHITEHAVEN, & "seaport af  Gumber d, 2 >. 
SW, of pre oes ot mines 
in neighbourhood; has eS 
Bg and man actures of various kinds, ara a 
weenie coas traffii 
HITEHEAD, ROBERT, endineer, « orn jn Bolton-le- 
rs, Lan : applied himself to machine in- 


vention, and in 1866 produced the torpedo known by | 


his name and adopted by the Admiralty in 1871; 
later perfected air pumps, firing apparatus, and other 
devices (1823-1905). 

WHITELOCKE, BULSTRODE, a statesman of the 
Comnfénwealth, born in London; studied law at 
the Middle Temple; sat in the Long Parliament, 
and was moderate in his zeal for the popular side ; 
at the Restoration his name was included if’ the 
Act of Oblivion, but he took no part afterwards in 
public affairs; left ‘‘ Memorials” of kistorical value 
(1605-1675). 

GIFT, JOHN, archbishop of Ca&terbury, born 
in Great Grimsby; was educated at Cambridge, 
and became Master of “'rinity College; escaped 
persecution under Queen Mary, and on the accession 
of Elizabeth was ordained a priest ; after a succession 
of preferments, both as a theologian and an ecclesi- 
astic, became archbishop in 1588 ; attended Queen 
Elizabeth on her deathbed, and crowned James I. ; 
was an Anglican grelate to the backbone, and 
specially zealous against the Puritans; contem- 
plated with no small apprehension the accession 
of James, his last words being, with uplifted hands 
and eyes, a prayer for the Church, uttered in King 
James’s hearing (1530-1604). _ 

WHITHORN, a small town in Wigtownshire, 12 m. S. 
of Wigtown, celebrated as the spot where St. Ninian 
planted Christianity in Scotland, and founded a 
church to St. Martin in 397. 

WHITLEY, RT. HON. JOHN HENRY, British poli- 
tician. Born at Halifax, he was educated at Clifton 
and London~ University, and became Liberal M.P. 
for the town of his birth in 1900; from 1921 to 1928 
he was Speaker of the House of Commons, and is 
also known as the originator of Whitley Councils 
for the settlement of industrial disputes (1866-— }. 

, WALT, the poet of ‘‘ Democracy,” born 
in Long Island, U. S., of parents of mingled English 
and Dutch blood; was a large-minded, warm- 
hearted man, who ied a restless life, and had more 
in him than he had training to unfold either in 
speech or act; a man eager, had he known how, 
to do service in the cause of his much-loved man- 
kind; wrote ‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ ‘‘ Drum-Taps,” 
and “‘ Two Rivulets,”’ vq@umes of verse at some 
times incoherent and abstruse, but of undeniable 
power and thought (1819-1892). 

NEY, ELI, an American inventor, born in 
Massachusetts; invented the cotton-gin, agmachine 
for cleaning seed-cotton, and became a manu- 
facturer of firearms, by which he realised a large 


fortune pete ETRE 

WHITNEY, WIGHT, oe erican philo- 
logist, lg a in ah usetts ; studi ed at Yale 
College, where ,he became professor of Sanskrit, in 
which he was Proficient, and to the study of which 
he largely contributed; did much for the science of 
language (1827-1894). 

WHITSTABLE, town in Kent on the coast, 6 m. N. of 
Canterbury ; with Tankerton it forms a watering- 
place, but is chiefly famous for its oysters. 

WHITSUNDAY, the seventh Sunday after Easter, 
a festival day of the Church kept in commemoration 
of the descent of the. Holy @host. 

WHITTIER, JOHN SREENLEAF, the American 
** Quaker Poet,”’ born in Haverhill, in Massachusetts, 
the son of a poor farme wrought, like Burns, 
at fleld work, and acquire @ loving sympathy with 
Nature, natural people, and natural scenes; took 
to journalism at length, and became a keen aboli- 
tionist and the poet-laureate of abolition; of his 
poems ‘Maud Muller” and ‘“ Skipper Ireson’s 
Ride ’’ are well known (1807-1892). 

WHITTINGTON, SIR RICHARD, Lord Mayor of 
London, born in Pauntley, Gloucestershire; came 
to London, prospered in business, was elected Lord 
Mayor thrice over, and knighted ; this is the 
Whitttneton of the nursery tale, “ Dick Whittington 
and his Cat’ (1858-1423). 
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(18 35-1887 ); 
WHYTE 


WICK, 


WICKED BIBLE, an edition of the Bible with the 


d accuracy ; uracy; was made baronet in 1869 


-MELVILLE, GEORGE JOHN, novelist of = 
sporting-field, born at Mount Melville, near 


Andrews; entered the army, and for a time 
in it¢ wrote ‘“ Digby Grand,” ‘‘ General Bounce,” 
and “The Gladiators”; met his death while 


hunting UG2E-A878). 

county town of Caithness, on Wick River, 
161 m. NE. of Inverness, is the chief seat of the 
herring fishery in Scotland; Wick proper, with its 
suburbs Louisburgh and Boathaven, is on the N. 
of the river, and Pultneytown on the §.; has a few 
manufactures, with distilleries and brewe ries 


word not omitted from the Seventh Commandment, 
for issuing which in 1632 the printers were fined 
and the impression destroyed. 

, JOHN, or WYCLIF, the “‘ Morning Star 
of the Reformation,”’ born in Hipswell, near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire; studied at Oxford, and became 
Master of Ballio) in 1361, professor of Divinity in 
1372, and rector of Lutterworth in 1375; here he 
laboured and preached with such faithfulness that 
the Church grew alarmed, and persecution set in, 


which happily, however, proved scatheless, and 
only the more emboldened him in work of 
reform which he had taken up; of t work the 


greatest was his translation of the Bible from the 
Vulgate into t mother-tongue, at which, with 
assistance from his disciples, he laboured for some 
10 or 15 years, and which was finished in 1880; he 
may be said to have died in harness, for he was 
struck with paralysis while standing before the 
altar at Lutterworth on December 29, 1384, and 
died the last day of the year; his remains were 
exhumed and burned afterwards, and the ashes 
thrown into the river Swift close by the town, “ and 
thence borne,”’ says Andrew Fuller, “ into the main 
ocean, the emblem of his doctrine, which now is 


weeny all the world over ”’ (circ. 1320-1384). 


W, a maritime county, with a capital of the 
name in Leinster, Ireland; is in great part moun- 
tainous and barren; has mines and quarries, and 
some fertile parts. 

WIDIN, a town on the right bank of the Danube, 
Bulgaria; is a centre of industry and trade; was 
a strong place, but by decree of the Berlin Congress 
in 1879 the fortress was demolished. 

WIDNES, town in Lancashire on the Mersey; besides 
having other manufactures, the town is the chief 

«centre in England of the chemical industry. 

WIELAND, CHRISTOPH MARTIN, eminent German 
littérateur, born near Biberach, a small village in 
Wirtemberg, son of a pastor of the pietist school; 
studied at Tibingen; became professor of Philo- 
sophy at Erfurt, and settled in Weimar in 1772 as 
tutor to the two sons of the Duchess Amalia, where 
he by-and-by formed a friendship with Goethe 
and the other members of the literary coterie who 
afterwards settled there; he wrote in an easy and 
graceful style, and his best work is a heroic poem 
entitled ‘‘ Oberon,’’ based on the French romance « 
of Huon of Bordeaux (1733-1813). 

WIELICZKA, a town in Poland, near Cracow: famous 
for its salt mines, which have been wrought con- 
tinuously since 1250, the galleries of which extend 
to more than 50 m. in length, and the annual output 
of which is over 50,900 tons. 

WIER, JOHANN, physician, born in Nor; Brabant; 
was distinguished as the first to attack the belief 
in witchcraft, and the barbarous treatment to which 
suspects were subjected; the attack was treated 
as profane, and provoked the hostility of the clérgy, 
and it would have cos¢ him his life if he had not been 
protected by Wilhelm /., Duke of Juliers and 

Cleves, whose physician he was (1516-1588). 

WIERTZ, ANTONE, a Belggan painter, born in 
Dinant: did a great number Of pictures on a variety 
of subjects, some of them on a large scale, and all 
in evidence of a high ideal of his profession, although 
mainly grotesque and fantastic in conception; was 
an original genius (1806-1865). 
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ter, in the centre of a large coalfield ; cottons 
manufactures; is a place of ancient 
1as some fine buildings. 


is traversed by a range of 
. to W.; the soil is fertile, 
especially in the E.; the scenery rich and varied, 
and the climate charming; Newport is the capital 
in the centre; near Cowes is Osborne House, the 
summer residence of Queen Victoria, and now used 
as a naval training college, while at Freshwater is the 
home of the late Lord Tennyson; was named Vectis 
by the Romans, of whom there are remains in the 
r) 


d 

@ WIGTO the most southerly county in 
Scotland, in the SW. of which the largest town is 
Stranraer, and the county town Wigtown; it is an 
agricultural county, and largely pastoral. 

WILBERFORCE, , English prelate, born in 
Clapham, third son of the succeeding; entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, at 18, where he distinguished 
himself by his powers of debate; took holy orders, 
and rose to eminence in the Church; was made 
Bishop of Oxford in 1845, and of Winchester in 
1869 ; was a High Churchman of the pure Anglican 
type, and equally opposed to Romanism and Non- 
conformity ; shone in society by his wit and powers 
of conversation ; was killed by a fall from his horse ; 
he was popularly known by the sobriquet of “*‘ Soapy 
Sam ”’ (1805-1873). 

WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM, eminent philanthropist, 
born in Hull, son of a wealthy merchant; attended 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, at 17; represented 
his native town in Parliament as soon as he was of 
age; he was early and deeply impressed with the 
inhumanity of the slave-trade, and to achieve its 
abolition became the ruling passion of his life; 
with that object he introduced a bill for its sup- 
pression in 1789, but it was not till 1801 he carried 
the Commons with him, and he had to wait 
years longer before the House of Lords supporte® 
his measure and the Emancipation Act was passed ; 
he retired into private life in 1825, and died three 
days after the vote of 20 millions to purchase the 
freedom of the West Indian slaves; he was an 
eminently religious man of the Evangelical school ; 
wrote “‘ Practical View of Christianity ”’ (1759-1833). 

WILCOX, ELLA WHEELER, American poetess. She 
wrote considerable sentimental verse, and for some 
years had a wide vogue; “ Laugh, and the world 
laughs with you”’ is perhaps her best-known poem 
(185501919). 

WILD, JONATHAN, a notable character in the “* New- 
gate Calendar,” a receiver of stolen goods, who for 
housebreaking was executed in 1725; was the hero 
of Fielding’s novel of the name; he had been a 
detective earlier in his care&; was hanged amid 
execrati@t on the part of the mob at his execution. 

WILDE, OSCAR FINGALL O’FLAHERTIE WILLS, 
Trish writer. Born in Dublin, he went to Oxford, 
where he won the Newdigate Prize, and afterwards 

k the literary world by storm ; he was, however, 
of degenerate morals, a@d iff 1895 was sent to prison 
for two years for a grave offence ; he died in Paris 
in povert® three years after his release. As a 
dramatist his wor? ee distin@uished chiefly for 
brilliant epigrams, hi plays in@luding “The Im- 
portance of Being Barnest”’ and “ Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan”: his poems include “ The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” and he also wrote a novel, “ The 
Picture of Dorian Gray” (1856-1900). 
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’ To “quesn of the Netherlands, oh 
of William IIJ., who ascended the throne on his 
de@ease in November, 1890; her mother, a sister 
of the Duchess of Albany, acted as regent during 
her minority, and she became of age on August 11, 
1898, when $he was installed as sovereign amid d the 
enthusiasm of her ple; in 1901 she married 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands (1880- bs 

VEN, the ehief naval] port of Germany, 
on Jahde Bay, 43 m. NW. of Bremen. - 
, CHARLES, American naval officer; made 
explorations in the Southern Ocean in 1838-1842 ; 
boarded on the high seas the British mail-steamer 
Trent in 1861, ai@d carried off two Confederate com- 
missioners accredited to Fra ce, who were after- 
wards released on the demand“of the British Govern- 
ment (1798-1877). 

WILKES, JOHN, a notable figure in the English 
political world of the 18th century, born in Clerken- 
well, son of a distiller; was elected M.P. for 
Aylesbury in 1761; started a periodical called the 
North Briton, in No. 45 of which he published an 
offensive libel, which led to Gis arrest and imprison- 
ment in the Tower, from which he was released— 
on the ground that the general warrant on which 
he was apprehended was illegal—amid general 
rejoicing among the people; he was afterwards 
prosecuted for an obscene production, an “‘ Essay 
on Woman,” and outlawed for non-appearance ; 
he sought an asylum in France, and on his return 
was elected for Middlesex, but instead of being 
allowed to sit was committed to prison; this treat- 
ment made him the object of popular favour; he 
was elected Lord Mayor of London, re-elected for 
Middlesex, and at length allowed to take his seat 
in the House; he was for years the cause of popular 
tumults, the watchword of which was ‘‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty ’’; the cause of civil liberty certainly owes 
something to him and to the popular agitations 
which an interest in him stirred up (1727-1797). 

WILKIE, SIR DAVID, fainter, born in Cults, Fife; 
executed a great many pictures depicting homely 
subjects, which were very popular, and are generally 
well known by the engravings of them, such as “‘ The 
Rent®Day,” ‘“‘The Penny Wedding,* ‘* Reading 
the Will,’”’ and ‘‘ The Blind Fiddler,’’ which were 
followed by others in a more ambitious style, and 
less et ce Ng *. well code OS portraits (1785-1841). 

WILKINS, @S HUBERT, Australian 
explorer. sors Mt a ouut Bryan, South Australia, 
he became a photographer with éhe Turkish army 
in the Balkan War of 1912, and in the Great War 
served in the Australian Air Force, after being 
second-in-command of Stefansson’s Canadian Arctic 
expedition of 1913; he took a leading part in the 
British Imperial Antarctic expedition of 1920, and 
Shackleton’s last expedition of 1921, and in 1926 
led the Detroit Arctic expedition (1888-@ e 

WILKINS, JOHN, bishop of Chester, born in North- 
amptonshire; marri Oliger Cromwell’s sister; 
wrote mathematical treatises, a curious one in 
particular, ‘‘ Discovery of a New World,”’ and was 
one of the founders $f the Royal Society (1614— 
1672). 

WILKINSON, SIR JOHN GARDNER, Egyptologist, 
born in Westmorland ; studied at Oxford; explored 
the antiquities of Egypt, and wrote largely on the 
subject (1797-1875). 

WILL, a legal document making provision for the 
disposal of property after death; only people of 
full age can make a will, and it must be signed by 
two witnesses; copies of wills are kept at Somerset 
House, London. 

WILLEMS, JAN FRANS, Dutch 


® 
poet and scholar, 
born near Antwerp; texmmiatia 


**Reynard the 


_ WILLETT 
“ neni. and did much to e the 
Pienings ta - rve and cultivate their mother- 


to preser 
tongue (1793-1846). 


daylight saving, by puttinayforwa d clocks one hour 
in summer; his measure was ad®ptedsea year after 
his death ; he was a builder by trade (1857- 


1915) 

I, THE CONQUEROR, king of England, 
born in Falaise; became Duke of Normandy by 
the death of his father; being an illegitimate son 
had tg establish his power with the sword; being 
the cousin of Edward the Confessor was nominated 
by him his successor to the English throne; on this 
being usurped by Harold, he invaded Englan@ and 
defeated Harold at Senlac in 1066 and assumed 
the royal power, which he established over the 
length and breadth of the country*in 1068; he 
rewarded his followers with grants, of land and 
lordships over them, subject to thé’ Crown; the 
Domesday Book (g.v.) wa3 compiled by his order, 
and the kingdom brought into closer relation with 
the Church of Rome, his adviser in Church matters 
being Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury (q.v.); 
died by a fall from his horse when suppressing 
rebellion in Normandy, and was buried at Caen. 
His invasion of England is known as the Norman 
Conquest, and it ifvolved the introduction of the 
feudal system and Norman manners in the habits 
and speech of the English people (1027-1087). 

Il., king of England, surnamed Rufus or 
Ruddy, born in Normandy, third son of William I. ; 
succeeded his father in 1087; had to face a rebellion, 
headed by Bishop Odo, in favour of his eldest 
brother, Robert, Deke of Normandy, which he 
suppressed by favour of the mass of the people, 
to whom he made promises which he did not keep, 
for he proved a stern and exacting ruler; his 
energy was great, but was frequently spasmodic ; 
he added Normandy to his dominion by compact 
with Robert, who went on Crusade, compelled 
Malcolm of Scotland to do homage for his kingdom, 
conducted several campaigns against the Welsh, 
and had a long-continued wrangle with Archbishop 
Anselm, virtually in defence of the royal prerogative 
against the claims of the Church ; he was accidentally 
shot while hunting in the New Forest, and buried in 
Winchester Cathedral, but without any religious 
service; in his reign the Crusades began, and 

Westminster Hall was built (1060-1100). 
WILLIAM II1., king of England, born in The Hague, 
son of William II., Prince of Orange, by Mary, the 
daughter of Charles I.; uring a contest on the 
part of the United Provinces with Louis XIV. was, 
in 1672, elected Stadtholder, and by his valour 
and wisdom brought the war to an end in 1678; 
married bis cousin Mary, daughter of James II.; 
being invited to England, landed with a large army 
at Torbay, and on the flight of James to France, he 
and Mary were proclaimed King and Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1049; the Scotsqnd the Irish 
offered resistance in the interest of the exiled 
monarch, but he former were defeated at Killie- 
crankie in 1689, and the latter at the battle of the 
Boyne in 1690; he was an able man and ruler, but 
his reign was troubled by an interminable feud with 
France, and by intrigues on behalf of James both 
at home and abroad; he died by a fall from his 
horse at Kensington just as a great war with France 
was impending; he was through life the adversary 
of the covetous schemes of Louis, and before his 
death he had prepareg| the Materials of that coalition 
which, under Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
brought Louis to the brink of ruin; his reign forms 
one of the great epochs inéthe history of England, 
and his accession is known as the Revolution 
(1650-1702). 

WILLIAM IV., king of England, known as the “ sailor 
king,’ born in Windsor, the third son of George III. ; 
entered the navy in 1779 ; saw service under Rodney 
and Nelson, but practically retired in 1789, as from 
insubordination he had to do, though he was after- 
wards promoted to be Admiral of the Fleet, and even 
Lord High Admiral, and continued to take great 
interes in naval affairs; after living, as Duke of 
Clarence, from 1792 to 1816 with Mrs. Jordan, the 
actress, by whoil® he had 10 children, he married 


, the promoter of thé policy of | 


WILLIAM I., 
son of Frederick William III. of Prussia, 


people (1797-1888). 
WILLIA 


WILLIAM, ex-Crown Prince of Germany; 


mat asain seeainss 


York = ast b became hetr-presumpt 
a 

first Reform Bill in 1a3o, the ‘aboli T 

the colonies in 1833, the reform of ‘poor-laws 

ante, ane the Municipal Reform ‘Act bi in 1835; 

a ndsor, and was su niece, Queen 

Victdria (1765-1837). 
German emperor, born in Berlin, 


brother of Frederick William IV., his Role 
on the Prussian throne; was bred from boyhood to 
military life, having received his first 

at the age of 10; took part in the war of liberati 
that preceded the fall of Napoleon, and receiv: 
his baptism of fire on February 14, 1814; visited 
England in 1844, and again in 1848, and returned 
prepossessed in favour of constitutional government, 
which he found the king had already conceded in his 
absence; in 1858 he was appointed regent owing to 
his brother’s incapacity, and on February 2, 1861, 
he succeeded to the throne, having previously 
made the acquaintance of Moltke in 1818 and of 
Bismarck in 1834; on his accession, while pro- 
fessing all due respect to the representatives of 
the people, he announced his intention to main- 
tain to the uttermost all his rights as king, and 
this gave rise to a threat of insurrection, @ut a war 
with Denmark, which issued in the recogery of the 
German duchies* of Sleswick-Holstein, led to an 
outburst of loyalty, and this was deepened by the 
publication of the project of Bismarck to unite all 
Germany under the crown of Prussia; this pro- 
voked a war with Austria, which lasted only Seven 
weeks, and ended with the consent of the latter to 
the projected unification of the other States, and the 
establishment of a confederation of these under the 
headship of the Prussian king, a unification which 
was consolidated into an imperial one at the close 
of the Franco-German War, when, on January 18, 
1871, the Prussian king was proclaimed emperor 
of Germany in the palace of Versailles; the reign 
which followed was a peaceful one, and the pledge 
of peace to the rest of Europe; the emperor was a 
man of robust frame, of imposing figure, of temperate 
habits, of firm purpose, conspicuous courage, and 
devoted with his whole heart to the welfare of his 


M U., German emperor, born in Berlin, 
son of Frederick III., whom he succeeded as 
emperor in 1888, and grandson of the preceding, 
and through his mother of Queen Victoria; was 
trained from early boyhood for kinghood, and on his 
accession to the throne gave evidence of the school- 


e 


» ing he had received to equip him for the high post 


he was called to fill; one of the first acts of his 
reign was to take upon himself the full responsibility 
for the home and foreign policy of the State, Bis- 
marck being dismissed by him. Assuming the 
character of a friend of peace he continued the 
preparations for a great war which was to end in 
the triumph of Germany and make him the ruler 
of the world; by secret preparation and what he 
called peaceful penetration, and by unremitting 
interference in the affairs of other nations, en- ® 
couraging disputes and discontents and stimulating 
disloyalty, he did his utmost to make peace im- 
possible; and, finally, on August 1, 1914, he began 
the Great War which ended in the wreck of his 
country and his own ruin; abdicated November 9, 
1918, and escaped ieto Holland, where he remained 
in exile. There was talk of bringing hén for trial 
before an international court, but nothing came of 
it. It was his habit to pose as a strong man, but, 
although there is no doubt he could have prevented 
the war had he desired peace, h® was as putt? in 
the hands of his advistrs ;gonce the wer had started 
he was, despite his pose as ‘“‘ War Lord,” little 
more than a figure-head. His incurablé vanity was 
shown in the pathetic attemyt to play the réle of 
king in exile a¥ Doorn after 1918. History will 
take the charitable view that his mind was diseased. 


(1859-— )s 
he took 
an important army post on the W estern Front in 


(1600-1683). 
WILLIAMS. 


Hinduism@’ &c. (1817-1870). 
WILLIAMS 


king, 
tichard I. on payment by the Scots 
of 10,000 marks to aid him in the Crusade; was the 
of Scotland to form an alliance with 
France; died at Stirling after a reign of 49 years 


(1143-1214). 

[AM THE SILENT, Prince of Orange, a cadet 
of the noble house of Nassau, the first Stadtholder 
of the Netherlands, a Protestant by birth; he was 
brought up a Catholic, but being at heart more a 
patriot than a Catholic, he took up arms in the 
cause of his country’s freedom, and did not rest 


Delft ; he was brought up at the court of Charles V., 
where ‘“‘shis circumspect demeanour procured him 
the e of Silent, but under the cold exterior 
he concealed a busy, far-sighted intellect, and a 
generous, upright, daring heart’”’ (1533-1584). 

, SIR GEORGE, founder of the Y.M.C.A., 

born in Dulverton, Somerset; was in business in 
London sixty years; originated the Association in 
1844 and made that and the Band of Hope his 
philanthropic life-work; was knighted in 1894 
(1821-1905). 
. ISAAC, Tractarian, born in Wales; 
educated at Oxford; got acquainted with Keble; 
wrote religious poetry and Tract LXXX. on 
“* Reserve in Religious Teaching ”’ (1802-1865). 

, JOHN, missionary and martyr, born near 
London; brought up an ironmonger; offered his 
services to the London Missionary Society ; was sent 
out in 1816 to the Society Islands; laboured with 
conspicuous success among the natives; came home 
in 1834, and after four years returned, but was 
murdered at Erromanga in the New Hebrides, and 


his body eaten by the cannibals (1796-1839). 
WILLIAMS 


, ROGER, founder of the State of Rhode 
Island, U.S., born in Wales; being a Puritan, fled 
the country to escape persecution, and settled in 
New England, where he hoped to enjoy the religious 
freedom he was denied at home, but was receive@ 
with disfavour by the earlier settlers as, from his 
extreme views, a “ troubler of Israel,’”’ and obliged 
to separate himself and establish a colony of his 
own, which he did at Providence by favour of an 
Indian tribe with whom he had made friends, and 
under a charter from the Long Parliament of 
England, obtained through Sir Henry Vane, and thus 
enjoyed the toleration which he had extended to 
others; he was characterised by Milton, who knew 
him, as “ that noble champion of religious liberty ”’ 


, ROWLAND, English clergyman, bom in 
Flintshire; was a prominent member of the Broad 
Church party ; was condemned, though the judgment 
was reversed, by the Court of Arches, for a paper 
contributed to the famous “‘ Essays and Reviews ”’ ; 
wrote ‘“ Rational Godliness, ‘Christianity and 


. VAUGHAN, British composer. Born in 
Down Ampney, Gloucestershire, he studied privately 
at first and then at the Royal College of Music. A 
syfaphony calle® “‘ London,” an opera, “* Hugh the 
Drover,” seyeral songsg in@uding the cycle “ On 
Wenlock Edge,”” and a number of hymn tunes are 
among his @ompositions (1872— ye 
OD, ST., thg “ Apostle @f the Frisians,” 
born in Northumbria ;®was the chief of a company 
of 12 monks who went as missionaries from Ireland 
to Friesland, where they were welcomed by Pepin 
d’Heristal, and afterwards favoured by his son, 
Charles Margel - he founded an abbey near Tréves ; 


WILLIAM , 649 WILSON ‘ 
prominent though not when he about to baptise the Duke of Friesland, iesle 
ps be ere. 1918, fled -* said duke famed away when bo wu i 
bid for the throne (1882- ). be with them there than in heaven without them 
ing of Scotland, grandson (658-739). 
of Malcolm IV., whom he | WILLING wiscoUNT, Governor-General of 
succeeded in 1165, and whose surname is Canada since 1926; as Freeman Freeman-Thomas 
from bh of the represented Has’ in Parliament, 1900-1906 ; 
lion for the on the arms of Scotland; Governor of Bombay, 1913-1919; Governor of 
! at Atnwick | Madras, 1919-1924 (1866- __). : 
sent prisoner to Falaise, in Nor- | WILLIS, NATHANIEL P American author 


and poet; had travelled much abroad, and pub- 
lished his experiences; among his writifigs are 
“Pencillings by the Way,” “ s of Adven- 
ture” “ People I have Met,” and “ Melaine and 
other Poems ”’ (1806-1867). d 

WILLIS, THOMAS, British doctor. After taking his 
degree in Oxford he practised for some years in that 
city, and for dhe last years of his life was established 
in London ;® he published a number of medical 
works, dealing especia with diabetes and the 
nervous system (1621-1675). 

HBY, SIR HUGH, early Arctic voyager: 
was sent out in 1553 with three vessels by a com- 
pany of London merchants on a voyage of discovery, 
but the vessels vgre separated by a storm in the 
North Seas, and not one of them returned; only 
Richard Chancellor, the capt@in of one of them, 
found his way to Moscow, and opened up a trade 
with Russia and this country; the ships, with the 
dead bodies of their crews, and the journal of their 
commander, were found by some fishermen the year 
after on the coast of Lapland; d. 1554. 

WILLS, WILLIAM JOHN, Australian explorer, born 
in Totnes; accompanied Igobert O’Hara Burke 
from the extreme S. to the extreme N. of the 
continent, but died from starvation on the return 
journey two days before his leader (1834-1861). 

GTON, a large and handsome city and port 
in Delaware, 25 m. SW. of Philadelphia, with 
extensive manufactures; also the name _of the 
largest city in North Carolina, with considerable 
manufactures and trade; was a chief Confederate 
port during the Civil War. 

WILSON, ALEXANDER, ornithologist, born in 
Paisley ; son of a weaver, bred to the loom; began 
his literary career as a poet; imprisoned for a 
lampoon on a Paisley notability, went on his release 
to America unfriended, with only his fowling-piece 
in his hand, and a few shillings in his pocket; led 
an unsettled life for a time; acquired the arts of 
drawing, colouring, and etching, and, so accom- 
plished, commenced hi@ studies on the ornithology 
of America, and prevailed upon a publisher in 
Philadelphia to undertake an exhaustive work which 
he engaged to produce on the subject; the first 
volume appeared in 1808, and the severth in 1813, 
on the publication of which he met his death from a 
cold he caught from swimming a river in pursuit of 
a certain rare bird (1766-1813). 

WILSON, SI ARTHUR HINYVET, British admiral. 
Entering the navy at the age of 13, he saw service 
in the Crimea and China before hg was 16; in the 
Egyptian campaign he won the V.C. at E] Teb in 
1884; from 1901 to 1907 he was in charge of the 
Channel] fleet, and from 1910 to 1911 was First Sea 
Lord (1842-1921). 

WILSON, CHARLES THOMSON REES, British 
physicist, succeeded Sir James Dewar as Jacksonian 
professor at Cambridge in 1925; carri¢g) out im- 
portant researches on electricity and atomic physics ; 
carried out an accura@ detezmination of the mass 
and electrical charge of an electron; awarded 
Nobel Prize in 1927 (1869— ). 

WILSON, SIR DANIEL@ archzologist, was bor in 
Edinburgh, became in 1853 professor of English 
Literature at Toronto; wrote ‘‘ Memorials of 
Edinburgh,” ‘‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland ” and 
** Prehistoric Man ”’ (1816-1892). 

WILSON, SIR ERASMUS, English surgeon, a great, 
authority on skin diseases, and a devoted student 
of Egyptian antiquities; it was at his instance that 
the famous Cleopatra’s Needle was brought to 
England; he was liberal in endowments for the 
advance of medical science (1809-1884). e 

WILSON, GEORGE, chemist, born in Edinburgh, 
younger brother of Sir Daniel; @as appointed pro- 
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ular lec science, an 
wise ec t in euaieoee Lg el he took up (1819- 


IN, SIR HENRY HUG{IES, British general. He 
the army in 1884, saw s@viceén Burma and 
oer War, and in 1914 became assistant chief- 
eae to French; he was in Russia in 1916, and 
the following year became our military representative 
on the Versailles War Council; early in 1918 he 
became Chief of the Imperial] General Staff : knighted 
in 1915, he was made a field-marshal in 1919; a keen 
oppohient of Sinn Fein in Ireland, he was shot dead 
outside his London home by Trish fanatics, ms was 
buried in St. Paul’s (1864-1922). 

WILSON, HORACE HAYMAN, Orientalist, born in 
London ; ; studied medicine; went to India as a 
surgeon; mastered Sanskrit, and“*became Boden 
professor at Oxford (1786-1860). 

WILSON, JOHN, Indian missionary, bdtn near Lauder, 
educated at Edinburgh missionary at Bombay 
from 1828 to his death—from 1843 in connection 
with the Free Church of Scotland; from his know- 
ledge of the languages and religions of India, and his 
sagacity was held in high regard (1804-1875). 

JOHN, the well-kwown “ Christopher 
North, ys born in Paisley, son of a manufacturer, 
who left him a €ortune of £50,000; studied at 
Glasgow and Oxford; a man of powerful physique, 
and distinguished as an athlete as well as a poet; 
took up his abode in the Lake District, and enjoyed 
the society of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey ; 
wrote two poems, the “Isle of Palms,’”’ and the 
“City of the Plague ’’; lost his fortune, and came 
to settle in Edinbuazh; was called to the Scottish 
bar, but never practised; became editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and was in 1820 elected over Sir 
William Hamilton professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh University; his health began to fall 
in 1840; resigned his professorship in 1851, and 
received a pension from the Crown of £300; his 
** Noctes Ambrosiang,”’ in 4 vols., are characteristic 
of his abundant humour and judicious criticism 
(1785-1854). 

WILSON, WOODROW, American politician. A pro- 
fessor by occupation, he first came into prominence 
politically in 1912 as governor of New Jersey, and 
the following year was elected President of the 
United States. Tarly in the Great War he brought 
pressure to bear on Germany in an effort to make 
her abandon attacks on non-combatants, and, these 
failing, he was largely responsible for his country’s 
entry into the war in 1917. He came to Europe 
for the Peace Conference, where his most notable 
work was the inclusion in the Treaty of Versailles 
of the League of Nations Covenant; but he was 
acting wéthout the authority of his legisla#ure, and 
on his return American participation in the League 
was rejected. Wilson retired from office in 1921, 
and died three years Jater. A man of high ideals, it 
was he who coined th® phrase ‘‘ make the world 
safe for democracy.’ It was during his term of 
office that Progibition became the law of the U.S.A. 
(1856-1924). 

WILTON, market town in Wiltshire, 8 m. NW. of 
Salisbury ; was the ancient capital of Wessex, and 
gave name to the county; its church, erected by 
Lord Herbert of Lea in 1844, is a rich Lombardic 
structure, with a campanile 108 ft. high. 

WILTSHI@BE, or WILTS, an inland county in SW. of 
England, with Gloucestershire on the N. and Dorset 
on the S., 54 m. frog N. (8 S. and 37 m. from E. to 
W.; is largely an agricultural and pastoral county ; 
is flat, rising into hills in the N., and is broken by 
downs and rich valleys in @ie 8., except on Salisbury 
Plain; sheep-breeding and dairy-farming are the 
== industries, and it is famous for cheese and 

yacon. 

WIMBLEDON, a suburb of London, 7} m. to the SW., 
with a common used by the Volunteers from 1860 to 
1889 for rifle practice. Here every June the premier 
Jawn tennis championships of the world are played. 

WIMSHURST MACHINE, an electrical apparatus for 
producing large charges of static electricity by 
frictien; named after James Wimshurst, inventor 
(1832- 1903). 

WINCHELSEA, a®town and Cinque port in Sussex; 
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of England; the Sathindve! dates from the 
tith century, but it has subsequently undergone 
considerable extensions and alterations; the scl 
was founded by William of Wykeham in 1387. 
WINCKELMANN, JOHANN JOACHIM, great 
critic, born in Stendal, in Prussian Saxon 
parents; was a student from his 
early devoted especially to archeology an he 
study of the antique; became a Roman Ca holic 
on the promise of an appointment in Rome, where 
he would have full scope to indulge his predilections, 
and became librarian to Cardinal Albani there; 
his great work was ** Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums” (the “ History of Ancient Art”),. 
in peruonier 2 that of Greece, which proved epoch- 
making, and the beginning of a new era in the study 
of art in general; he was assassinated in a hotel at — 
Trieste on his way to Vienna by a fellow-treveller 
4 Phd he had shown some of his valuables (1717- 
WINDERMERE, a lake on the borders of Westmorland ~ 


and 134 ft. above sea-level; is 
scenery, and near it is Rydal Mount, long the 
residence of Wordsworth. 

English espe — of 
an ancient Norfolk family ; ; Was opposed to the 
American War: took part in the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings ; was Secretary for War under 
Pitt; advocated the removal of Catholic disabilities, 
but was opposed to Parliamentary reform; has 
been described by his contemporaries as the model 
both physically and mentally of an English gentle- 
man, able and high-minded (1750-1810). 

WINDISCHGRATZ, PRINCE ALFRED ZU, Austrian 
field-marshal; took part in the campaigns against 
Napoleon, and in 1848 suppressed the revolution at 
Prague and Vienna; failed against the Hungarians, , 
and was superseded (1787-1862). 

WINDOW TAX, a tax levied according to the number 
of windows in a house, first imposed under William 
III in 1697, the results of which can be seen to-day 
in places in bricked-up windows. 

WINDSOR, a town in Berkshire, on the right bank 

« of the Thames, opposite Eton, and about 22 m. W. 
of London, with a castle which from early Plan- 
tagenet times has been the principal residence of the 
kings of England. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS, a group of the West Indies, 
the Lesser Antilles, belonging to Britain, extending 
from Martinique to Trinidad. 

WINDWARD PASSAGE, a channel leading into the 
Se Sea, between the islands of Cuba and 


WINER. GEORGE BENEDICT, New Testament 
scholar, born in Leipzig, and professor there ; cron 
known for his work on the New Testament G 
idioms (1789-1858). 

WINGATE, SIR FRANCIS REGINALD, British general. 
After leaving Woolwich he joined the Royal Artillery 
in 1880, served in India and Aden for three years 
before joining the, Egyptian army, and then saw 
service in the Nile Expedition of 1897 and at Khar- 
toum; from 1899 to 1916 he was Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army and Governor-General of the Sudan ; 
from 1917 to 1919 he was High Commissioner for 
Kgypt; he was in command of the Hedjaz operaions 
from 1916 to 1919, axd retired in 1922 (1861- ). 

WINGFIELD SCULLS, an Annual sculling race rowed 
on the Thames from Putney to Mortfake in July; 
it is in effect thy amateur scaling championship. 

WINIFRED, 8T., & British m&iden who was decapitated 
by Prince Caradoc in 650; where her head rolled off 
tradition says a spring instantly gushed forth, the 
famous Holywell in Flintshire; is represented in art 
carrying her head, ‘ 


NSLOW, EDWARD, one of the leaders of the Pilgrim 
ners. Born at Droitwich, he spent his early 
— im Holland ; he sailed on the Mayflower, and 
arrival in America was made governor of 
ea colony, returning to England at intervals 
for diplomatic work; going on a naval expedition 

to the West Indies, he mee at sea (1595-1655). 
woe HENRY, lish engineer; erected 
a lighthouse on the Eadystone Rock in 1696, and 
completed it in four years; it was built of timber, 
and had not much strength ; he perished in it in 

% a storm in 1703. 
. WINT, P DE, water-colourist, born in Stafford- 
shire, of" Dutch descent; famed for paintings of 
lish scenery and rustic life (1784-1849). 
ae name given by the Germans to 
Frederick V., husband of Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I., his. Winter Queen, who was elected king 
of Bohemia by the Protestants in 1619, and com- 
pelled to resign in 1620. 

WINTER’S TALE, one of Shakespeare’s later plays, 
a@ tragi-comedy; it was written in 1610 and 
based on a novel by Robert Greene, published in 


1588. 
WINTHROP, JOHN, “ Father of Massachusetts,”’ born 
in Suffolk; studied at Trinity College; headed a 
Puritan colony from Yarmouth to Salem, and was 
governor of the settlement at Boston till his death; 
was a pious and tolerant man; left a “ Journal” 
(1588-1649). 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATION. The foundations of 
wireless or radio-telegraphy were laid by the 
theoretical work of Clerk Maxwell (¢.v.) and 
the experimental researches of Hertz (¢.v.) on the 
electrical oscillations produced in the ether by a 
circuit in which an aJternating current of high 
frequency was flowing; further advances were 
made by Sir Oliver Lodge, and the fina] steps needeal 
to make wireless communication a practical proposi- 
tion were made by Marconi (qg.v.) in 1896 and the 
following years, the first messages to cross the 
Atlantic being transmitted in 1902, between Poldhu 
(Cornwall) and Canada; wireless telephony was 
made possible by the invention of the thermionic 
valve by J. A. Fleming, and the later three-electrode 
valve by Lee de Forest; by the beginning of the 
Great War most ships were equipped with wireless. 
The broadcasting of music, &c., commenced in 
® Great Britain in November, 1922, and the first 

telephgne conversation by wireless between New 
York and London took place two years later. In 
1922 the British Broadcasting Company was formed, 
this being taken over by the Government in 1927. 

WISCONSIN, one of the Central States of North 
America, nearly as large as gingland and Wales, 
and situased between Lakes Superior and Michigan ; 
the surf: is chiefly of rolling prairie, and the soil 
fertile; yields cereals, sugar, hops. hemp, and large 
quantities of lumber from the forests; lead, iron, 
co®per. and silv@r are among its mineral resources ; 
it abounds ig beautiful lakes@ the Wisconsin and the 
Chippewa the chief rivers, tributaries of the 
Mississippig and Madison (the capital), Milwaukee, 
and La Crosse are thg chief to#n, 

WISDOM OF JESUS. ECCLESIASTICUS. 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON, one of the most beautiful 
books in the Apocrypha, written at the close of the 
2nd century B.c. by one who knew both the Greek 
language and Greek philosophy, to commend the 
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in the central] district of England, then of the. 
Lo don district in 1846, and was in 1850 named 
archbishop of Westminster by bins Pope; this was 
known in #@ngland as the “papal aggression,” 
which raised a stoma of opposition in the country, 
but this sttem Wiseman, now cardinal, succeeded 
very considerably 3 anprne by a8 native courtesy 
of manner which co nded him to the regard of 
the intelligent and educated classes Of the com- 
munity; he was a scholarly man, and a vigorous 
writer and orator (1802-1865). 

RT, GEORGE, a Scottish martyr, born in 
Forfarshire; began life as a schoolmaster; was 
charged with heresy for teacging the Greek New 
Testament; left the country and spent some time 
on the Continent ; on his return boldly professed 
and preached the Reformation doctrines, and had 
the celebrated John Knox, who was tutor in the 
district, for a disciple among others ; he was arrested 
in Haddingtonshire in January and burned at St. 
Andrews in March, 1546; nox would fain have 
accompanied him on his arrest, but was paternally 
dissuaded by the gentle martyr; ‘‘ Go home to your 
bairns”’ (pupils), said he; ‘‘ ane is sufficient for a 
sacrifice ”’ (circ. 1513-1546). 


WISMAR, a seaport of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the 


Baltic; has a number of quaint old buildings, 
various manufactures, and an active trade. 


WITCH OF ENDOR, a divining woman consulted by 


King Saul, who affected to call up the spirit of 
Samuel, who foretold the king’s defeat and doom. 


WITENAGEMOT (assembly of the wise), name given 


to the national council or Parliament of England 
in Anglo-Saxon times, through whose decisions the 
affairs of the kingdom were managed; it consisted 
of the bishops, royal vassals, and thanes, but 
historians differ on the point whether the assembly 
was actually representative of the people (4.e. 
freemen) or was mainly,a feudal institution. 


WITHER, GEORGE, poet, born in Hampshire, and 


educated at Magdalen College, Oxford; was im- 
prisoned for his first poem, a satire, “ Abuses Stript 
and Whipt,” in 1613; his subsequent productions 
betray true poetic inspiration, and special passages 
in them are much admired; he was a religious poet, 
and is much belauded by Charles Lamb; in the 
Civil War he espoused tig Puritan side, and in his 
zeal in its shalt raised a troop of horse (1588-1667). 


WITHERSPOON, JOHN, Scottish theologian, born in 


Yester; was minister at Paisley ; "became president 
of the college at New Jersey, U.S.: died at Princeton ; 
wrote ‘* Ecclesiastic Characteristics’’ against the 
Moderates, also on justification and regeneration 
(1722-1794). 


WITSIUS, HERMANN, Dutch theologian; became 


professor at Leyden; wrote on what are in old 
orthodox theology called the ‘*‘ Covenants,’ of which 
there were reckoned tgo, one of works, under the 
Mosaic system, and the oth@®r of grace, under the 
Christian (1636-1708). 


WITTEKIND, leader tree: Saxon struggle against 


Charlemagne; annihilated the Frankish army in 
783, in retaliation for which Charlemagne executed 
4500 Saxons he had taken prisoners, which roused 
the entire Saxon people to arms, and led to a drawn 
battle at Detmold, upon which Wittekind accepted 
baptism, and was promoted to a dukedom by the 
Frankish king; he fell in battle with Gerold, a 
Swabian duke, in 807. 


WITTENBERG, a town in Prussian Saxony, on the 


right bank of the Elbe, 50 m. SW. of Berlin; was 
the capital of the electorate of Saxony, and % stronr- 
hold of the Reformers; is famo@ in the history of 


WOFFINGTO 


WOHL 


WOKING, a small 


WIZARD ; 
L . and contains his tomb; it on the door 
of the Schl there that he nailed his famous 
oF taapat at the Elster Gate burned the Pope’s 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH, 


LAI yn given to Sir Walter 
Soot, from the magic power ¢displayed in his 


WODEN, the German and Anglo-Saxon name for 


Odin (q.v.). 

WODROW, ROBERT, Scottish Church historian, born 
in Glasgow; studied at the University, became 
and settled as minister at Eastwood, 
shire; was diligent with his pen; left 
50 volumes of MSS., only one of which was published 
in his lifetime, ‘‘ History of the Sufferings ¢* the 
Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution,”’ the rest having been in part published 
by several antiquarian societies sincé(1679-1734). 
N, PEG, actress, born in Dublin, where 
she made her first appearance in 1737and in London 
at Covent Garden in 1749, in a style which carried 
all hearts by storm; she was equally charming in 
certain male characters as in female; her character 
was not without reproach, but she had not a little 
of that charity which covereth a multitude of sins, 
in the practice of which, afteg; her retirement in 
1757, she ended her days, founding some almshouses 
at Teddington (1726-1760). 

ER, FREDERICK, German chemist, professor 
at Gottingen, the first to prepare urea synthetically 

(1800-1852). a 

WOIWODE, name at one time of an elective prince 
among the Slavs, originally’ one chosen in some 
emergency ; superseded by Hospodar in 1716. 
in Surrey, 24 m. SW. of 
London: contains a large cemetery with crema- 
torium near it, and not far off is Bisley Common, 
with shooting-butts for practice by the Territorials 
and others. 
WOLCOT, JOHN, better known by his pseudonym 
Peter Pindar; born in Devonshire; bred to and 
practised medicine; took orders, and held office in 
the Church; took eventually to writing satires and 
lampoons, which spared no one, and could not be 
bribed into silence ; was blind for some years before 
he died (1738-1819). 


WOLF, FRIEDRICH AUGUST, great classical scholar, 


born near Nordhausen; studied at Géttingen; was 
professor of Philology at Halle; became world- 
famous for his theory of the Homeric poems; he 
maintains, in his ‘* Prolegomena ad Homerum,” 
that the ‘* Iliad ’’ and the ‘* Odyssey ”’ were originally 
a body of independent baléads handed down by oral 
tradition, and gradually collected into two groups, 
which finally appeared each as one, bearing the 
name of Homer, who, he allows, was probab/y the 
first to attempt to weave them severally igto one; 
the ‘‘ Prolegomena’’ was published in 1735, and 
its appearance caused a widespread sensation, and 
gave rise to a controversy which maintained itself 
for a long time (1759-184). 
WOLFE, CHARLES, author of the “ Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” Jorn in Dublin; became an Irish 
clergyman ; aifa of consumption (1791-1823). 


WOLFE, JAMES, major-general, born in Kent, son of 


a lieutenant-general who served under Marl- 
borough; was present at the battles of Dettingen, 
Fontenoy, Falkirk, and Culloden, and served in the 
expedition against Rochefort which it was believed 
proved g@isastrous because his counsel was not fol- 
lowed ; this circumstance attracted the attention of 
Pitt, who appointed him t@ a command in Canada; 
here he disi‘nguish4 himself first at the siege of 
Louisburg, and then by the capture of Quebec, 
where he fell at the mongent of victory over the 
French under Montcalm (1727-1759). 
WOLFENBUTTEL, an old town jn Brunswick, 7 m. 8. 
of Brunswick; in an old building, now rebuilt, 
is a library of vast extent and rich in MSS.; 
has various manufactures. 


WOLFF, JOHANN CHRISTIAN VON, German philo- 


sopher and mathematician, born in Breslau; was 
appointed professor at Halle in 1707; but was in 
1723 not only removed from his chair, but banished 
from @russia by Frederick William on account of 
his opinions, which, as fatalistic, were deemed 
socially demoral#ing, but was recalled by Frederick 


WOLFRAMITE, a fairly abundant mineral from which 
WOLLASTON, 


spirit (1659-1724). 
WOLLASTON 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY. See GODWIN. 
WOLSELEY, GARNET JOSEPH, VISCOUNT, field- 


WOLSEY, THO 


e 


he first 
philosophy to express itself in German, or | 
Gertfian the pbilosophical language (1679-1754). 
tungsten is obtained. 
WILLIAM, ethical and _ theological 
writer, born near Stafford; wrote “ Religion of 
Nature,” a rationalistic work written in an optimistic 


: HYDE, physicist and 
chemist, born in Norfolk, grandson of preceding ; 
made extensive discoveries in chemistry and optics ; 
eee = camera lucida and the goniometer 


marshal, born in co. Dublin, of a Staffordshire ~ 
family ; entered the army in 1852; served in the © 
Burmese War of 1852-1853, in the Crimean War, 
where he was severely wounded, in the Chinesg¢ War 
of 1860, and afterwards in Canada; commanded in 
the Ashanti War in 1878, and received the thanks 
of Parliament, with a grant of £25,000, form,‘ courage, 
energy, and perseverance ”’ in the condugt of it, and 
after services in Natal, Egypt, and land was 
made field-marsha] in 1894, and commander-in- 
chief in 1895 (1833-1913). 

S, cardinal, born in Ipswich, son 
of a well-to-do grazier and wool-merchant ; educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford; entered the Church 
early; gained the favour of Henry VIJ., and was 
promoted by him for his services to the deanery of 
Lincoln; this was the first of a series of preferments 
at the hands of royalty, which secured him one 
bishopric after another until his revenue accruing 
therefrom equalled that of the Crown itself, which 
he spent partly in display of his rank and partly 
in acts of munificence; of the latter the founding 
of Christ Church college at Oxford in the interest 
of learning was one, and the presentation of Hampton 
Court Palace, which he had built, to the King, was 
another; it was in the reign of Henry VIII. that 
he rose to power, and to him especialiy he owed his 
honours; it was for his services to him he obtained 
the chancellorship of the kingdom, and at his suit 
that he obtained the cardinal’s hat and other favours 
from the Pope; this, though not the height of his 
ambition, was the limit of it, for he soon learned how 
frail a reed is a prince’s favour: he refused to 
sanction his master’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
and was driven from power and bereft of all his 
possessions; finally, though restored to the see of 
York, he was arrested on a charge of treason, taken 
ill on the way to London, and died at Leicester, 
with the words on his lips, “‘ Had I but served God 
as I have servea the Kine, He would not have 
forsaken me in my grey hairs’”’ (1471-1530). 


WOLVERHAMPTON, a town in Staffordshire, 124 m. 


NW. of Birmingham, in the midst of coal and iron 
fields; the centre of a group of towns engaged in ® 
different kinds of iron manufacture, locks and keys 
the staple, and the metropolis of the Black Country. 


WOLVERTON, a town in Buckinghamshire with a 


large railway works of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway. 


WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT. The first woman to take 


WOMEN IN THE* WAR. 


her seat in the House of Commons was@Lady Astor 
(q.v.), Who was returned as a Conservative for the 
Sutton division of Plymouth in 1919. In 1918 the 
Countess Markievicz was elected.as a Sinn Feiner, 
but in accordance with that party® policy never took 
her seat. Miss Martare¢ Bondfield ywas the first 
woman Cabinet minister, becoming Minister of 
Labour in 1929 in Ramsay MacDokald’s second 
government. © © 

A® soon as the Great War 
caused a shortage of man labour, women took to 
work previously regarded as a male preserve: they 
appeared as postmen, porters, bus and tram con- 
ductors, and worked in munition and Qther factories. 


WOMEN'S VOTE 653 WORDSWORTH 
ion there was formed the V Aid | WOOLETON, 7 an eccentric semi-deistical 
for nursing, the Women’s Army writer, in N ton, who maintained a 
Corps, the Women’s Royal Naval. lifelong polemic against literal truth of the 


boa 
> many of the 


: Ov@seas. 
*S VOTE was first granted in Great Britain 
in 1918 to those over 30, and union to all over 


in 1929. See FRANCHISE SUFFRA- 
GErtes. e 
SIR ANDREW, Scottish ad born in 
listineuished 


Largo, Fife; was d and successful in 
several naval engagements, chiefly in the Forth, 
against the English in the reigns of James III. and 
James IV.; received for his services the honour of 


fee; 
had a canal cut from his house to the church, and to 
apne sailed thither in his barge every Sunday ; 
WOOD, ANTHONY, antiquary, born in Oxford, and 
educated at Merton College, Oxford; was a gentle- 
man of independent means; wrote “ History and 
© Antiquities of Oxford University,” which appeared 
in 1674, and ‘“* Athenz Oxonienses,”” which appeared 
in 1691, being an exact history of all the writers and 
a pe cennan at Oxford from 1500 to 1690 
OOD, SIR EVELYN, soldier, born in Essex; served 
dian Mutiny, where he gained the V.C., 
Ashanti, the Zulu, and Transvaal (1880- 
: 1881) Wats, and in Egypt in 1882; he was one of 
the British generals in the Boer War (1838-1919). 

WOOD, SIR HENRY JOSEPH, British conductor. A 
Londoner by birth, he came of a musical family ; he 
played the piano well at six. and when only ten 
became deputy-organist at St. Mary’s, Alderman- 
bury ; later he studied under several] masters, in- 
cluding Garcia, and at nineteen began to conduct. 
He conducted the first Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts when only 25, and his name became in- 
separable from them; he also conducted a Handel 
Festival, and at leading concerts in England, besides 
be org —— He was knighted in 1911 

WOOD, MRS. HENRY (née Price), novelist, born in 
Worcestershire ; her best novels ‘‘ The Channings ” 
and “Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,’’ though her 
most popular was “‘ East Lynne’; she wrote some 
thirty books, all successful (1814-1887). 

WOOD SPIRIT, name commonly given to methyl 
alcohol. See METHYLATED SPIRIT. 

WOODEN HORSE, a gigantic horse of wood, within 
which Greek warriors were concealed, and which 
the Trojans were persuaded to admit into their 
city, to its ruin, on the pretext that it was an offering 
by the Greeks to Pallas, to atone for their abstraction 
of her image from the citadel. See SINON. 

WOODHALL SPA, small town and inland resort in 
Lincolnshire, frequented on account of its bromo- 
iodine springs discovered early last century. 

WOODSTOCK, a small market town on the Glyme, 
8 m. NW. of Oxford, once a royal manor, near 
which is Blenheim Park (q.v.). 

WOODWARD, SIR ARTHUR SMITH, British scientist, 
for many years keeper of the geological department 

@ of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington ; 
his test work was a detailed study of fossil 
reptile mammals, and fishes, especially those of 
South America (1864- Jes 

WOOLLETT, WILLIAM, British engraver. Born in 
Maidstone, he learned his craft in London; he was 
made engraver to the king ing1775; he did many 
historical end genre pictures (1735-1785). 

WOOLNER,*® THOMAS, English sculptor, born in 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk; sympathised with the Pre- 
Raphelite movement; did a number of statues 
(owe of Bacon @r Oxford), busts of famous con- 
temporaries—Carlyle, —_ Tennyson, &c.— 
and ideal w&#ks, such laine, Ophelia, Guinevere, 


&c.; was oet as well as a sculptor (1825-1892). 
WOOLSACK, "the seat.of the Lerd,Chancellor in the 
House of Lords, as Spgaker of te House, being a 


large square cushion of wool covered with red cloth, 
without either back or arms; its origin is said to 
date from Elizabeth’s reign, when woo] was a staple 
commodity. 

o 


it must be allegorically interpreted, 

hat ‘ge ; e end subjected to im- 
prisonment’ as a blasphemer, from which he was 
poner released, because he refused to recant (1670-— 

WOOLWICH, a town in Kent, on the S. bank of the 
Thames, 9 m. below London, of which it forms a 
suburb ; is the chief military arsenal in the country ; 
contains a gun factory, ammunition actory, 
laboratory, &c., which employ several thousands of 

besides barracks for artillery, engineers, &c., 
covering an area 4 m. in circumference; it is also 
the seat of the Royal Military Academy. 

WOOLWORTHe FRANK WINFIELD, American 
business man and the pioneer of the cheap stores; 
he founded Bis first store at the age of 27 with a 
capital of under £100; when he died he owned 
800 stores in the United®States and ada, besides 
several in England, and left a fortune of £9,000,000; 
the Woolworth Building, the New York head- 
quarters of his companies, is 792 feet high and cost 
£3,000,000 (1852-1919). 

WORCESTER, the “county town of Worcestershire, 
on the left bank of the Severg, 26 m. SE. of Bir- 
mingham; a very ancient place, and a handsome 
city, with a noble old Gothic cathedral; is famous 
for its blue porcelain ware and other industries, 
particularly glove-making; was the scene in 1651 
of Cromwell’s victory over the Royalists, which he 
called his ‘‘ crowning mercy.” 

WORCESTER, the second cigy of Massachusetts, 
U.S., a place of busy industry, and with a flourishing 


trade. 

WORCESTER, MARQUIS OF, inventor of the steam- 
engine, born in London; he early gave himself 
to mechanical studies; was an ardent Royalist; 
negotiated with the Irish Catholics on behalf 
of the King; was discovered and imprisoned 
on a charge of treason, but, his release being pro- 
cured by the King, he spent some time in exile; on 
his return he was again imprisoned and then released ; 
wrote an account of inventions amounting to a 
hundred, ‘‘ A Century of Inventions,’”’ as he called 
it, one of which he described as ‘‘ an admirable and 
most forcible way of driving up water by fire” 
(1601-1667). 

WORCESTERSHIRE, an agricultural and pastoral 
county in the valley of the Severn, the N. part of 
which is the Black Contry, rich in coal and iron 
mines, with Dudley for capital, and the SW. occupied 
by the Malvern Hills, while the S. is famous for 
its orchards and hop-gardens; it has also extensive 
manufgctures at Worcester, Kiddermingter, Stour- 
bridge, and Redditch. 

WORD, THE, or LOGOS, the name given by St. John 
to God as existing from the beginning just as in the 
fullness of time He maintgjned Himself in Christ, or 
as at first at He revealed Himself at last. 

WORDE, WYNKYN DE, an early.English printer, 
born in Worth in Alsace; was stant to Caxton 
in 1476, and in time succeeded the latter; moved 
the business from Westminster to Fleet Street in 
1500, and there printed a large number of books; 


d. 1534. 

WORDSWORTH, CHARLES, bishop of St. Andrews, 
born in Lambeth, studied at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
was private tutor to Gladstone and Manning, Warden 
of Glenalmond College, Perthshire, and made 
bishop in 1852; was a stude™ of Shakespeare, and 
distinguished as a prelate for his zeal for Church 
union in Scotland; hg was a nephew of the poet 
(1806-1892). 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM, poet, born in Cocker- 
mouth, of a Yorkshire stock; educated at Hawka- 
head Grammar School and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; travelled in France at the Revolution 
period and was smitten with the Republican fever, 
which, however, soon spent itself; established 
himself in the 8S. of England, and there fell in with 
Coleridge, visiting Germany in company with him 
and on his return settled in the Lake untry : 
married Mary Hutchinson, who had been ® schoo)- 
fellow of his, and to whom he @s attached when 
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ved a lucrative appoint- 
mi a digtrbator o stamps in th Gutrict; took 
up ‘hiss ence first at Grasmere and finally at 
sya ote a faith ip Lmslt and slowly but 
of opt pale f, oh 


an his 
publishing with Coleridge ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads’’; 
poor his “Prelude ’’ in 1806, and produced his 
“ Bxcursion ” in 1814, after which, from his home at 
Rydal Mount, there issued a long succession of 
miscellaneous pieces; he succeeded Southey as 
poet-faureate in 1843; he is emphatically the poet 
of externa] nature and of its all-inspiring power, 
and it is as such his admirers regard him; tq judge 
of Wordsworth’s merits as a poet the student is 
referred to Matthew Arnold’s “‘ Selections” (1770- 


50). . be 5 
WORKS, OFFICE OF, the government department in 
England which controls the royal pataces and parks, 
government buildings, and a large number of castles 
and monyments throughout the country that have 
been acquired for the nation; the department 
dates from 1832, and is in charge of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, usually a member of the 


cabinet. 

WORLD, THE, the name applied in the New Testament 
to the collective @o0dy of those who reject and 
oppose the spirit of Christ, who practically affirm 
what He denies, and practically deny what He 
affirms, or turn His Yea into Nay, and His Nay into 


Yea. 

WORMS, an old German town in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in a fertile plain on the left bank of the Rhine, 
40 m. SE. of Maing, with a massive Romanesque 
cathedral having two domes and four towers; it 
was here the Diet of the empire was held under 
Charles V., before which Martin Luther appeared 
on Aprii 17, 1521, standing alone in his defence on 
the rock of Scripture, and deferentially declining 
to recant: ‘“‘ Here stand 1; I can do no other; so 
help me God.” ; 

WORSAAE, JANS JACOB, eminent Danish archro- 
logist, born in Jutland; wrote on the antiquities 
of the North, especially in a Scandinavian reference 
(1821-1885). 

WORTHING, a popular watering-place on _ the 
Sussex coast, 104 m. SW. of Brighton; has a mild 


forsserly known the 


born in Hei 
se Ee een tate 
an : : TF 
on which occasion he covered the retreat 
French army, to the loss of nearly al] the ca 
fought against the French at Hanau; was ¢ 
but*was afterwards successful on 
eventually became commander-in-chi 
Bavarian army (1767-1838). 
SIR CHRISTOPHER, 


Knoyle, in ire ; 
School and Wadham Co 
Fellow of All Souls; was early distinguishe 
mathematics and for mechanical ingenuity, 
soon became notable for his skill in architect 
and received a commission to restore St. Pa 
London, but on its destruction in 1666 he 1 
appointed to design and erect an entirely new 
structure; for this he had prepared himself by study 
abroad, and he proceeded to construct a new 
Paul’s after the model of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
work which, as it occupied him from 1675 to 17 
took him 85 years to finish; he died at the age 
90, sitting in his chair after dinner, and was bu 
in the cathedral which he had erected, with this 
inscription, “‘Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice”’ (If you seek his monument, log: around); 
many famous London churches, ingiuding &8t 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
were designed by him, together with Chelsea 
Hospital, Marlborough House, and part of Windso1 
Castle; Wren was a man of science as well as @ 
artist; he was at one time Savilian professor ¢ 
Mathematics at Oxford, and one of the fo 
of the Royal Society (1632-1723). 

EN, MATTHEW, bisbop of Ely; was one of 
judges of the Star Chamber; assisted in pre 
the liturgy for Scotland, which, when read in 8 
Giles’, Edinburgh, roused the ire of Jenny e 
(¢.v.); was impeached, and confined in the T 
8 Ly years, and released at the Restoration (1585- 
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WREXHAM, an important town in Denbighshire, 


North Wales, 12 m. SW. from Chester, in the centre 
of a mining district, and famed for its breweries. 


climate, fine sands, and a long, wide parade. WRIGHT, JOSEPH, painter, usually called “ W: 


WOTTON, SIR HENRY, diplomatist and scholar, born 
in Kent; was ambassador of James I. for 20 years, 
chiefly at Venice; visited Kepler (g.v.) on one 
occasion, and found him very “ ingenious person,” 
and came under temporary eclipse for his definition 
of an ambassador, “An honest man sent to lie 


right 

of Derby,” from his birthplace and place of reir 

nearly all his life; he excelled in portraits, and i 

ep RS of the effects especially of firelight 
4- 6 


WRIGHT, ORVILLE, American aeronaut. ,With his 


brother Wilbur (¢.v.) he began experiments with a 


abroad for the good of his country ” ; was ultimately | ¢ glider in Carolina in 1900, and in 1903 built a machine 


provost ef Eton, and was a friend of mgny good 
men, among others Isaak Walton, who wrote his 
Life; he wished to be remembered as the author 
of the saying, “‘ The itch of controversy is the scab 


fitted with a petro] engine; on December 17 that . 
year they flew for 300 yards, the first su 

flight ever made. The Wright brothers were thus 
the real pioneers of aeroplane aviation (1871- __)- 


(scabies) of the Churokes,”” and caysed it to be | WRIGHT, THOMAS, antiquary, born in Shropshire, 


insculptured in his epitaph (1568-1639). 
WOUVERMANS,, PHILIP, Dutch painter, born in 
Fiaarlem, where he lived and died; painted small 
landscapes, hunting pieces, and battle pieces, from 
which the picture-dealers profited, while he lived 


but settled in London; wrote or edited & 
number of works bearing on the antiquities, literary 
and other, of England, and was connected with the 
a of sundry antiquarian societies (1810- 
1877). 


and died poor; had two brothers, whose pictures WRIGHT, WILBUR, American aeronaut, brother of 


are, though inferior, often mistaken for his (1619- 


1668). 
WRANGES, FREDERICK, COUNT VON, Prussian 


Orville Wright, and with him the pione@ of 
aeroplane; he died of fever (1867-1912). 


field-marshal, born in Stettin; served with distinc- | WRITERS TO THE SIGNET, a body of solicitors in 


tion in various campaign® and commanded in the 
Danish War of 1864, and was present in the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, though without command ; 
was known as “‘ Papa Wrage! ”’ among the Berliners, 


Scotland who had at one time the exclusive pri 

of practising in and drawing up cases for the supreme 
courts 4f the coun*ry, and whose privileges are DOW 
limited to the preparation of Crown 


who loved him for his disregard of grammar (1784— | WROTTESLEY, LORD, British astronomer, erode 


1877). 
WRANGEL, BARON PETER, Russian general. Born 


an observatory at Blackheath; president 
British Association at Oxford in 4360 (1824-1949) 


in St. Petersburg, he entered the army, fought in | WULFSTAN, ST., Saxen bishop of Worcester in the 


the Russo-Japanese War and held a command in the 
Great War; but it was not until after the 1917 
revolution that he became prominent, leading the 
anti-Bolshevik forces, or White Russians, and being 
defeated by the Bolsheviks in 1920 (1879-1928). 


@ WRANGLER, name given in Cambridge University 
to those placed in the first class of Part Il. of the 
Mathematical T@pos ; the man heading the list was 


days of Edward the Conféssor ; being*ialsely ace 

by his adversaries, after the king’s geath, he 
required to regigtt, but refused, a laying 4 
crozier on the  Confessor’é ine called upon li 
to decide who should wear it; none of his ace 
could lift it, only himself, to his exculpation = 
their accusations: archbishop of York from 1003 


his death in 1028, ‘ 


—— <a — 
~~ Ff <= chee (1721-1797). 
BER : a former kingdom of South Germany, 


varia on 

along the W. of 4 and it is traversed 
early E. and W. ae the Swabian Alp, which slopes 
yom the N. al into the valley of the Neckar, 
ad ae Sie & in to that of the Danube; the soil is 
ertile, and is in great part under cultivation, yield- 
yn, vines. and fruits, agriculture being the 
Gideetry of the population; minerals abound, 
being salt and iron. Stuttgart is the 
al; the towns are the centres of varied manu- 
; education is of a high standard: 

associa: 


with the country are a number of famous 

ugh to mention the names of Kepler, 

egel, Schelling, and Strauss; the govern- 
ment was formerly constitutional, under a hereditary 
sovereign, but is now a republic. 

WURTZ, CHARLES ADOLF, French chemist, born in 
Strasbourg ; invented a method for the preparation 
of ethane by the action of sodium on methyl iodide 
(1817-1884). 

WURZBURG, a Bavarian town in a valley of the 
Main, 70 m. SE. of Frankfort; its principal build- 
ings are the Royal or Episcopal Palace, the cathedral, 
and the university, with the Julius Hospital, called 
after its founder, Bishop Julius, who was also 
founder of the university, which is attended by over 
1000 students, mostly medical, and has a library 
of 100,000 volumes; the fortress of Marienberg, 
overlooking the town, was till 1720 the episcopal 


palace. 

WUTTKE, KARL, theologian, born in Breslau, pro- 
fessor at Halle; wrote on Christian ethics, stoutly 
maintained the incompatibility of Christianity with 
democracy, that a Christian could not be a democrat 
or a democrat a Christian (1819-1870). 

wy. S, a tribe of North American Indians of 
the Iroquois stock; were nearly exterminated is 
1636, but a feeble remnant of them now occupy a 
smal) district in the Indian Territory. 

WYATT, RICHARD, sculptor, born in London; 
studied in Rome under Canova, and had Gibson 
for fellow-student: a man of classical tastes, and 
produced a number of exquisitely modelled, 
especially female, figures (1795-1850). 

WYATT, SIR THOMAS, English poet, courtier, and 
statesman, born at Allington Castle, in Kent, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge; was a 
welcome presence at court, a friend of Anne Boleyn, 
in higlyfavour with the King, and knighted in 1537; 
did a good deal of diplomatic work in Spain and the 
Netherlands, and died on his way to meet the 
Spanish ambassador and convoy him to London; 
he had travelled in Italy, had studied the lyric 
poets of Italy, especially Petrerch, and, along with 
Surrey, rted their sentiment into English verse, 
“ amourist poetry,” as it has been called, “a poetry 
extremely personal, and personal as English poetry 
had scarcely ever been before *’ (1503-1542). 

WYATT, SIR THOMAS. the younger, only son of the 
preceding ; gvas leader gf tRe rebellion that broke 
out in 1554 in consequence of the settlement of the 
marriage ween Queen i Philip of Spain, 
in which, being rer@lsed at Ter@ple Bar, he sur- 
rendered and was comn@tted to tM Tower, and for 
which he was executed, Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband following to the same doom shortly after 
(1520-1554). 
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at the Restoration, 4 
coarseness an a The 
Waite 8 ett fan ‘The Plain n, Dealer 
‘which onsk bie only lawsuits and 
eeded to his paternal 
ed again, and 
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in Buckingham- 


on the 25 m. SE. of Oxford; 

par&@h yo’ built in the Norman style in 1273 

and restored in mm SOE, and several public buildings ; 

the manuf: chairs, lace, and straw-plait 
¢ among the | Prin] 

WYE, a lovely, winding river in South Wales, which 
rises near th ne source of the Severn on Plinlimmon, 
and falls into its estuaryeat Chepstow, 125 m. from 
its head; rapid in its course at first*it becomes 
gentler as it gathers volume; barges ascend it as 
far as Hereford, but a high tidal wave makes 
navigation dangerous at its mouth. 

OF, bishop of Winchester, 
born in Wykeham, Hampshire, 9f humble parentage ; 
was patronised by the govérnor of Winchester 
Castle and introduced by him to Edward IIL., 
who employed him to superintend the rebuilding of 
Windsor Castle, and by-and-by made him Privy 
Seal and Lord Chancellor, though he fell 
into disgrace towards the close of Edward’s reign ; 
was restored to favour in Richard I[II.’s reign and 
once more made Chancellor in his later years 
he founded the New College, Oxford, built and 
endowed St. Mary’s College, Winchester, and rebuilt 
the cathedral there. He was less of a theologian 
than an architect; was disparagingly spoken of by 
John Wickliffe as a ‘‘ builder of castles,” and his 
favourite motto was, “‘ Manners make the man ”’ 
(1324-1404). 

WYNAAD, a highland district in the Western Ghats, 
Madras Presidency, with extensive coffee planta- 
tions, and a wide distribution of auriferous quartz 
rock, the working of which has involved the loss of 
much capital. 

WYNANTS, JAN, one of the greatest of the Dutch 
landscape painters; born in Haarlem; had for 
pupils Philip Wouvermans (¢.v.) and Adrian van de 
Velde (1615-1679). 

SIR CHARLES, English actor; served 
in the American Civil War as a surgeon; took to 
the stage, playing first with John Wilkes Booth; 
appeared in London in 1865; was successful in the 
management of the Criterion’ Theatre where he pro- 
duced @nd acted in “‘ Pink Dominoes,” “ Wild Oats,” 
*““ David Garrick,” “‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
“The School for Scandal,’ among other plays: 
built Wyndham’ s Theatre and was associated many 
years in maMagement wit’ Mary Moore (1841-1919). 

WYNTOUN, ANDREW OF, Scottish chronicler; lived 
at the end of the 14th and begim@ing of the 15th 
centuries; was canon regular of St. Andrews and 
prior of St. Serf, Locbleven; the subject of his 
** Original Chronicle,” as he calls it, was Scottish 
history, from the creation downwards, and it was 
written in verse that can hardly be called poetry ; 
it is of value historically and interesting_philologi- 
cally, and consists of nine books or ntos; it 
is to him) we owe “ @Vhen Alexander our King 
was dead.” 6 

WYOMING, a north-west State of the U.S.A., chiefly 

on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, an 

elevated region about tree times the area of Ireland 
and with a comparatively sparse population, settled 
principally along the line of the Onion Pacific 

Railway ; it has a very rugged surface, and abounds 

in deep cafons and frowning precipices, the lakes 

also are deep, and there are immense geysers, one, 
the Great Geyser, throwing up a volume of water 

300 ft. high; it is rich in minerals, yields good 

crops of various grains, rears large herds of horses 
and cattle, as well as game on its moors, and trout 
and salmon in its rivers. See YELLOWSTONE 
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in an alcoholic solution. 

[ principal city in ancient Lycia, on @ river 
of the same name, celebrated for its temples and 
works of art; sustained two sieges, the last of 
which terminated in the self-destruction of its 
inhabitants; ruins of it exist, and are Cyclopean ; 
also the name of a river in the Troad, called also the 


or XANTHIPPE, the name of the wife of 
Socrates, a woman of a peevish and shrewish dis- 
position, the subject of exaggerated gossip in 
Athens, to the exaltation of the temper of her 
husband, which it never ruffled. 
XAVIER, ST. FRANCIS, a Jesuit missionary, styled 
usually the “* Apostle of the Indies,” born, of a 
® noble family, in the north of Spain; a student of 
Sainte Barbe in Paris, he took to philosophy, became 
acquainted with Ignatius Loyola, and was associated 
with him in the formation of the Jesuit Society; 
was sent in 1541, under sanction of the Pope, by 
John III. of Portugal to christianise India and 
“ arrived at Goa in 1542, whence he extended his 
missionaty labours to the Eastern Archipelago, to 
° Ceylon d Japan, in which enterprises they were 
attended with signal success: on his return to Goa 
in 1552 he proceeded to organise a mission to China, 
in which he experienced such opposition and so many 
difficulties that on his way to carry on his work 
there he sickened and died; he was buried at Goa; 
beatified by Paul V. in 1619, and canonised by 
ore ghd XV. in 1622; festival, December 3 (1506-— 
552). 

XEBEC, a small three-masted vessel with lateen and 
square sails, used formerly in the Mediterranean by 
the Algerine pirates, and mounted with guns. 

XENIEN, the name, derived from Martial, of a series 
of stinging epigrams issued at one time by Goethe 
and Schiller, which created a great sensation and 
gave offence to many, causing “‘ the solemn empire 
of dulness to quake from end to end.” 

XENOCRATES, an ancient philosopher and a disciple 
of Plato, born in Chalcedon, and a successor of 
Plato in the Academy as head of it; d. 314 B.c. 

XENON, one of the inert gases, similar to argon, neon, 
and helium ; discovered by Sir William Ramsay (q.v.). 

XENOPHANES, the founder of the Eleatic school of 
philosophy, born in Asia Minor; was the first to 
enunciate the doctrine “‘ all is one,’”’ but ‘* withovs 

° specifying,” says Schwegler, “‘ whether this unity 
was intellectual or moral. ... Aristotle says he 
called God the one.”’ 

XENOPHON, historian, philosopher, and military 
commander, born in Athens, son of an Athenian of 
good position; was a pupil and friend of Socrates ; 
joined the expedition of Cyrus against his brother 
Artaxerxes, and on the failure of it conducted the 
ten thousand Greeks—‘‘the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand ’’—who went up with him back to the 

@ Bosphorus, served afterwards in several military 
advengures, brought himself under the ban of his 
fellow-citizens in Athens, and retired to Elis, where 
he spent 20 years of his life in the pursuits of country 
life and in the prosecution of literature ; the principal 
of his literary works, which it appears have all come 
down to us, are the ‘“ Anabasjs,”” being an account 
in seven — of the expedition of Cyrus and his 
own condact of the retreat; the ‘“‘ Memorabilia,”’ 
in four books, being an account of the life and 
teaching, and a defence, of his master Socrates ; 
the “‘ Helenica,’@in seven books, being an account 
of 49 years_of Grecian, hisjory in_continuation of 
Thucydides® to the Wattle of Mantinea; and 
“ Cyropedis,” in eight books, being an ideal account 
of the ediflation of Cyrus t@e g-ider. Xenophon 
wrote pure Greek “ing a plain, gperspicuous, and 
unaffected style, had an eye to the practical in his 
estimate of things, and professed a sincere belief in 
a divine government of the world (435-354 B.c.). 

XERES, a town in Spain, 14 m. NE. of Cadiz, a well- 
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built, busy* town, and the centre of the trade in 
sherry wine which takes its name from it, and of 
which there are large stores. 

ES, a king of Persia, son of Darius I., whom he 
succeeded on the throne in 485 B.c.; in his ambition 
to subdue Greece, which, after suppressing a revolt 
in Egypt, he in 481 essayed to do with an ense 
horde of men both by and land, he with his 
army crossed the Hellespont by means of a bridge 
of boats, was checked for a time at Thermopyle by 
Leonidas and his five hundred, advanced to Athens 
to see his fleee destroyed at Salamis by Themistocles, 


* fled at the sight by the way he came, and left 


Mardonius w&h 300,000 men to carry out his purpose, 
but, as it happened, to,suffer defeat on the fatal 
field of Platea in 479, afid the utter annihilation of 
all his hopes; the rest of his life he spent in 
obscurity, and he was assassinated in 465 B.o. by 
Artabanus, the captain of his body-guard, after a 
reign of 20 years.» 

ELAND, a region in South Africa lying between 
Griqualand East and Pondola#d; was annexed to 
Cape Province in 1886. 

NES DE CISNEROS, FRANCISCO, cardinal and 
statesman, born in Castile, of a poor but noble 
family ; studied at Salamanca and went to Rome, 
where he gained favour with the Pope, who appointed 
him to the first vacant ecclesiastical preferment 
in Spain, as the result of whgch he in 1495 became 
archbishop of Toledo, but not till he was 60 years 
of age; in 10 years after this he became regent of 
Spain, and conducted the affairs of the kingdom 
with consummate ability. He was a severe man, 
and he was careful to promote what he considered 
the best and highest interests of the nation; but 
he was narrow-minded, and did often more harm 
than good; he was intolerant of heresy such as the 
Church deemed it to be, and contrived by his policy 
to confer more than sovereign rights upon the 
crown. He was to Spain pretty much what 
Richelieu was to France: d. 1517. 


XIMINES, GONZALO DE QUESADA, Spanish states- 


man; he led an expedition to New Granada in 1538, 
and succeeded in conquering the country. 


XINGU, a river in Brazil, which rises in tne heart of 


the country, and after a course of 1300 m. falls into 
the Amazon 210 m. W.f Para. 


X-RAYS, discovered by Roéntgen, are rays similar in 


nature to those of light but of much smaller wave- 
length; they are produced in a vacuum discharge 
tube ghen_ the kathode particles (¢.%) meet an 
obstacle; X-rays are invisible to the eye and will 
penetrate most substances to a considerable distance ; 
they can be detected by a photographic plate, a 
phosphorescent screen, @ an electrometer, which 
discharges Swing to the ionisation of the air; those 
of short wave-length, i.e. high frequency, can pass 
through a greater thickness of~matter and are 
known as “hard” X-rays, being similar to the 
“gamma rays” of radioactive substances; X-rays 
are used for surgical purposes, and were invaluable 
to Sir William Bragg and his co-workers in their 
investigations of crysta] structure. 


XUCAR, or JUCAR, a river of Valenciagin Spain, 


which rises near the source of the Tagus, and after 
a@ course of 317 m. fall diminished into the Mediter- 
ranean, most of its water having been drained off 
for purposes of irrigation in connection with orange- 
gardens on its way, gmrdens which yield, it is said, 
20 millions of oranges a year. 


XYLENE, a hydrocarbon obtained in the distillate 


from coal tar, resembling benzene and toluene in its 
general properties, but having a higher boiling-point 
than either. 


XYLONITE, a variety of celluloid, made by mixing 


pyroxylin and camphor under high pressure. 


XYLOPHONE, a musical instrument consisting of 


27 bars of specially prepared wood arranged in rows 
over resonators; notes are produced b? striking 
the bars with small hammers. @ 


. 
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YABLONOI MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains which 
extend NE. from the Altai chain and run & of 
Lake Baikal, near the frontier of China, dividing 


= ee basin of the Amur from that of the Lena. 


G, as a sport began early in the 18th century 
in Ireland, and quickly spread to England; the 
Cowes Yacht Club was formed in 1815, and two 
years later, when the Prince Regent joined ‘it, the 
name was changed to the Royal Yacht Squadron ; 
it is the premier body in the sport, ag,d members fly 
the white ensign ; regattas take place at the leadint 
ports and resorts in the summer; tee Queen’s Cup 
was one of the chief events of the yachting year, and 
when in 1851 the Amerfta won the trophy it was 
taken to ®he United States and called the America's 
Cup, since which date all British attempts to regain 
it have failed, though Lord Dunraven challenged 
twice in 1893 and 1895, and Sir Thomas Lipton 
has made five attempts with hiS Shamrocks. 

YACU-MAMA, a fagulous marine monster, said to 
haunt the lagoons of the Amazon, and to suck into 
its mouth and swallow whatever comes within a 
hundred yards of it; before bathing in a lagoon, 
where he apprehends its presence, the Indian sounds 
a horn, the effect of which is to make it reveal itself 
if it is there; it is probable that the anaconda, the 
large serpent which, frequents water, is responsible 
for the tradition. 

YAHOO, name of a race of brutes, subject to the 
Houyhnhnms (q.v.), in ‘* Gulliver’s Travels,” with 
the form and all the vices of men. 

YAJUR-VEDA, one of the books of the Vedas (¢.v.), 
containing the prescribed formulz in connection 
with sacrifices. 

YAKSHA, a species of gnome in the Hindu mythology. 

YAKUTSK, a capital town in East Siberia, on a branch 
of the Lena; occupied chiefly by traders in furs, 
hides, &c.; is said to be one of the coldest towns 
in the world. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, a well-equipped university at 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S., founded in 1701, 
which derives its name from Elihu Yale, a Boston 
man, and which was given to it in recognition of 
his benefactions ; 1t occupies a square in the heart of 
the city, has a large staff gf professors, besides tutors 
and lecturers, and a magnificent library, the faculties 
include arts, medicine, law, theology, fine arts, and 
music, while the course of study extends over four 
years. 

YALU, rivér in Asia flowing between KSrea and 
Manchuria and entering the sea at the Bay of Korea ; 
it is 300 m. in length; in September, 1894, a battle in 
which Japanese ships best those of China was fought 
in the mouth of the river. 6 

YAMA, in the Hindu mythology a solar hero who 
rules over t dead; might have lived as an 
immortal, but chose to die; was the first to traverse 
the road from which there is no return, tracing it 
for future generations; in the remotest extremity 
of the heavens, the abode of light and the eternal 
waters, he reigns in peace and in union with Varuna 
(g.v.); there, by the sound of his flute, under the 
branches of the mythic tree, he assembles around 
him tbe dead who have liged nobly; they reach him 
in a crowd, convoy by Agni (q¢.v.), grimly scanned 
as they pass by two monstrous dogs that are the 
guardians of the road. : 

YAMAGATA, PRINCE, Japahese politician and soldier. 
In the army he raised himself to the highest rank, 
and in 1898 he was head of the government of Japan, 
being in power for two years; he was made a prince 
in 1907 (1838-1922). 

YAMBO, or YAMBU, the port of Medina, in Arabia, 
on the Red Sea. 

YANAON, a small patch of territory belonging to 
France, on the Godavari, enclosed in the British 
province of Madras, India. 

YANG-PSZE-KIANG, or the Blue, or Great, River, 
the largest rivegin China and in the Kast; rises in 
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the plateau of Tibet, and after 1 course of 3200 m 
dramiing and irrigating greab part of Clan Wr tan 
way, falls by a wide estuary into the Y Sea, 
terminating near Shanghai; it has numerous 
tributaries, some of great length, and is of vine 
value to the country as a waterway; it is na 
1000 m. from its mouth, and at Hankow, 700 m. up, 
is a mile in width. 

YANKEE, slang name for a New Englander; applied 
in England to the citizens of the United States 
generally; it is of uncertain derivation, though 
possibly a corruption of the name “ English” or 
** Anglais”’ on the part of Indians. 

YAPURA, an affluent of the Amazon, which rises in 
Columbia ; has a course of 1750 m., and is navigable 
to steamers for 970 m. 

YARKAND, the capital or chief city of Hastem 
Turkestan, 100 m. SE. of Kashgar; is in the centre 
of a very fertile district of the vast continenta! basin 
of Central Asia, abounding also in large s of 
mineral wealth; it is a great emporium of trade, 
and the inhabitants are mostly ey 

YARMOUTH, a seaport, fishing town, watering- 
place of Norfolk, 20 m. E. of Norwich, and some 
2 m. above the mouth of the Yare; Is the principal 
seat of the English herring fishery, and is famous 
for its herrings, known as bloaters; it has a fine 
roadstead called Yarmouth Roads, a safe anchorage 
for ships, being protected by sandbanks; has a 
number of public buildings, in particular a parish 
church, one of the largest in England, and a fine 
marine parade. 

YARRELL, WILLIAM, naturalist, born in West- 
minster; wrote ‘“ History of British Fishes” and 
‘* History of British Birds ”’ (1784-1856). 

YARROW, a famous Scottish stream which rises on 
the confines of the shires of Peebles, Dumfries, and 
Selkirk, passes NE. through the Loch of the Lowes 
and St. Mary’s Loch, and joins the Ettrick 2 m. 
above Selkirk after a course of 25 m. 

YATES, EDMUND HODGSON, journalist, founded The 
World newspaper; wrote a supremely interesting 
*“* Autobiography "’ and several novels (1831-1894). 

» WILLIAM FREDERICK, British artist. 
The son of a diplomat, he was born in Russia and 
studied painting in Italy and London; of his 
paintings the most famous is “‘ When did you last 

e see your father?” a Cavalier and Roundhead 
subject; he taught in the R.A. school, was made 
A.R.A. in 1866, and R.A. ia 1878 (1835-1918). 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER, Irish poet, born in 
Dublin; superintendent of the Irish Literary 
Theatre; has written several volumes of verse, 
including ‘‘ The Wanderings of Oisin,’’ and a number 
of poetic dramas, ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
“The Shadowy Waters,” and “The Oountess 
Cathleen,’”’ among them; has also produced in 
prose ‘‘ The Secret Rose’’ and a volume of essays, 
all of high quality (1865- ). ‘ 

YEDDO. See TOKYO. 

YELL, the second largest island in the Shetfinds, N. 
of Mainland; is 17 m. from N. to S.; inhabitants 
live mostly by fishing. 

YELLOW SEA, or WHANG-HAI, aa inlet of the 
Pacific, on the NK, coast of China, bounded on the 
Bi. by Korea, including in the NW. ge Gulf of 
Pechili, some 600 m. long, and its ave¥age breadth 
800 m.; is very shallow, and gradually silting up 
owing to the quantity of alluvium brought down by 
the rivers which fall into it. & e 

YELLOWSTONE, THE ga river which rises in the NW. 
of Wyoming (¢.v.), and“alls into te Missouri as 
one of its chief tributaries after a co of 1300 m. 

YELLOWSTONE } hon nae PARK, a hixh-lying tract 
of land in the ¢tate of Wyoming (¢.v.) traversed by 

the Yellowstone, about the size of Kent, being & 

square of about 75 m.; was set apart by Congress 
as a great pleasure ground in perpetuity for the 
enjoyment of the people; it abounds in springs 


kyo (g.v.), situated in a spacious bay, 
> centre of trade with the West and the head- 
quarters of foreign trade generally ; foreigners are 
numerous, ane the exports include silk, teag cotton, 


flax, tobacco, 
YOKUBA, the largest town+in Sokoto, in the Lower 
Sudan, with a large trade in ‘cotton, tobacco, and 


in . 

YONGE, CHARLOTTE MARY, British novelist, born 

* in Otterbourne, Hants; wrote “The Heir of 
Redclyffe’”’ gnd “ The Daisy Chain’’ among other 
popular books, “Cameos of History of England” 
and ‘‘ Landmarks of Ha#@tory”’; edited the Monthly 
Packet tor 30 years (1823-1901). 4 

YONI, a Hindu symbo! of the female principle in 
nature, and as such an object of worship. See 


LINGA. 

YONKERS, a city of New York, U.S., on the Hudson 
River, 15 m. N. of New Yozk; has factories of 
various kinds, and some beautiful villas occupied 
by New York merchants. : 

YONNE, a department of the NE. of France, watered 
by the Yonne, a tributary of the Seine, with forests 
and vineyards which yield large quantities of wine. 

YORICK, a jester at the court of Denmark, whose 
skull Hamlet apostrophises in the churchyard; also 
a sinister jester in “‘ TristranfShandy.”’ 

YORK, the county town of Yorkshire, situated at the 
confluence of the Foss with the Ouse, 188 m. N. of 


East Siberia, on the Yenisei, 
2 of name, and a centre of trade 


members of which provided their own horses 
and uniforms, with a small allowance from the 
Government, which was increased when they were 


called out. 

d @ name given in England to a class of 
frefholders next in rank to the gentry, and to 
certain functionaries in royal households. 

YEOMEN OF THE GUARD, a body of old soldiers of 
soldierly®presence, employed on ceremonia) occasions 
in conj on with the gentlemen-at-arms, as the 
bodyguard of the British sovereign; they were 
constituted in 1485, and number, besides officers, 
100 men; the Beefeaters, as they are called, are 
the wardens of the Tower, and are a different 
corps. 

YEOVIL, a town in Somerset, 22 m. SE. of Bridgwater, 


4 


is in the centre of an agricultural district, and the 
staple industry is glove-making. 

» CHARLES TYSON, American financier, born 
in Philadelphia; after considerable experience in 
New York and Chicago railways he interested 
himself in London’s underground system, and 
advocated the electrification of the Metropolitan 
District Railway ; was the promoter of the Charing 


London and 22 m. NE. of Leeds; is an interesting 
historic town, the seat of an archbishop, and a great 
railway centre; known among the Romans as 
Eboracum, it was the centre of the Roman power 
in the North, relics of which as such still remain; 
its cathedral, known as the Minster, is one of the 
grandest in England; this is built on the site of a 
church erected as early as the 7th century, and was 


finished as it now exists in 1470; it is 624 ft. in 
length, and the transepts 250 ft., the breadth of the 
nave 140 ft., the height of the central] tower 216 ft., 
and of the western one 201 ft. There are other 
buildings of great antiquity, and the Guildhall] dates 
from the 15th century. 

YORK, CARDINAL, the Jast of the line of the Stuart 
royal family, who died®in 1807, 19 years after his 
brother Charles Edward. 

YORK, DUKE OF, title often borne by the second son 
of the. King of England. Henry VIII.. Charles I., 
Jame#II.,and George V. are among Kin®s who were 
once Dukes of York. 

YORK, DUKE OF (Prince Albert), second son of King 
George YV. and Queen Mary. Educated at Osborne 
and Dartneouth, he servell from 1913 in the Navy, 
and in 1918 became a captain in the Royal Air 
Force. In 1923 he married Lady#lizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon, daughter of the Karl of Strathmore, and they 
visited Africa in 1925 and Australia in 1927. His 
interest in industrial matters led him to accevt the 
presidency of the Industrial Welfare Society and 
found an annual camp at New Romney for public 
schoolboys and young factory hands (1895-— }. 

YORK, DUKE OF (Frederick Augustus), se@ond son of 
George III., with a faypied ability as a general; he 
is famed in rhyme on accowmt of the unsuccessful 
expedition he led against Holland in 1793 (1763- 
1827). 

YORK, DUKE OF (Richd##d), the Protector of England 
while Henry VI. was a lunatic, and the man who 
started the Wars of the Roses, on account of his 
claiming the throne and disputing the Lancastrian 
right of succession; he was killed in the battle of 
Wakefield in 1460. 

YORK, PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF, elder daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of York, and first grand- 
daughter of King George V. and Queen Mary; she 
was born on April] 21, 1926. 


Cross and Hampstead, Bakerloo and other under- 
ground lines; founded the Yerkes Observatory in 
Wisconsin, and engaged in philanthropic work 
(1837-1905). 

YETHOLM, a village of Roxburghshire, 7 m. SE. of 
Kelso; consists of two parts, Town Yetholm and 
Kirk Yetholm, the latter of which has for two 
centuries been the headquarters of the gypsies in 
Scotland. 

YEZD, a town in an oasis, surrounded by a desert, ip 
the centre of Persia, 230 m. SE. of Ispahan;: a 
place of commercial inmaportance; carries on miscel® 
laneous manufactures. 

YEZIDEES, a small pation bordering on the Euphrates, 
whose religion is a mixture of devil worship and 
ideas derived from the Magi, the Mohammedans, 
and the Christians. 

YEZO, or YESSO, the northernmost of the four large 
islands of Japan, is about as large as Ireland; is 
traversed from N. to S. by rugged mountains, several 

e of them active volcanoes; is rich in minerals, and 
particularly coal; its rivers swarm with salmon, 
but te climate is severe, and it is only partially 
settled, the principal inhabitants being the Hairy 
Ainos (q.%.). 

YGGDRASIL. See IGGDRASIL. 

YIDDISH, a kind of mongrel @/anguage spoken by 
foreign Jews in England. 

a gM@nt in the Norse my*hology, slain by the 
gods, and out of whose carcass they constructed 
the world, his blood making the sea, his flesh the 
Jagd, his bones @he rocks, his eyebrows Asgard, the 
dwelling-place of the gods, his skull the vault of 
the firmam@t, and his raihe the clouds. 

YNIOL, on earl of Arthurian legend, the father of Enid, 
who was @isted from his easldom by his nephew 
the “ Sparrow-Haw . gbut who, gvhen overthrown, 
was compelled to restore it to him. 

YOGA, in the Hindu philosophy a state of soul, 
emancipation from this life and of union with the 
divine, achieved by a life of asceticism and devout 

>. 


Fraser’s Magazine when it first Sgrted. 


YORKE, OLIVER, the name assumed by the®ditor of ® 


centre 

the inst being mainly agricultural, with ironwork 
and shipbuilding works; and the No m 
pastoral, with industries connected with ning oa 
shipping. Leeds (qg.v.) is the largest town. 

YORKTOWN, a small town in Virginia, U.S., on the 
York River, where Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington in1781. « 

YOSEMITE VALLEY, the most remarkable gotge in 
the world, in the centre of California, 140 m. E. of 
San Francisco, 6 m. long and from + {o 24 m. broad, 
girt by perpendicular walls thousands of feet deep 
and traversed by the river Merced gn a succession 
of falls of great height, the whole presenting a scene 
of mingled grandeur and@eauty ; it was discovered 
in 1851 #nd steps have been taken by Congress to 
preserve it as a place of public resort and recreation. 

YOSHIHITO, Emperor of Japan. He succeeded to 
the throne in 1912; in 1900 he married Princess 
Sadako; during his reign th® westernisation of 
Fenan steadily confinued, and for the first time the 
country figured as one of the Great Powers, being 
of special importance in naval matters (1879-1926). 

» WILLIAM, veterinary surgeon, born in 
Exeter ; established the Veterinarian, and wrote 
** Canine Madness,” “‘ The Horse,” ‘‘ The Dog,” and 
other important works (1776-1847). 

YOUGHAL, a seaport_in co. Cork, on the estuary of 
Blackwater, 27 m. F. of Cork; has some structures 
of interest, and exports chiefly agricultural produce. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR, writer on agriculture, born in 
London; was trained to mercantile life, which 
he abandoned in disgust, and took to farming, 
which he studied at home and abroad and practised 
on scientific lines, and became Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture on its establishment in 1793; 
he elevated agriculture to the rank of a science and 
imparted dignity to the pursuit of it (1741-1820). 

YOUNG, BRIGHAM, Mormon polygamist chief, born 
in Whittingham, Vermont, U.S., son of a small 
farmer; had no schooling, wrought as carpenter, 
fell in with Joe Smith’s brother, and embraced 
Mormonism in 1832; became one of the apostles 
of the Church and a preacher, and finally the head 
in- 1851 after the settlement of the body at Utah; 
‘with all his fanaticism he was a worldly-wise man 

and a wise manager of secular affairs; died rich, 

leaving his fortune to 17 wives and 56 children (1801- 


1877). 
YOUNG, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, American astronomer, 
chiefly fatnous for discovering the reversing’ layer in 


the atmosphere of the sun; he was a professor at 
Dartmouth and Princeton, and wrote an astronomical 
text-book (1834-1908). 

YOUNG, CHARLES MANE, tragedién, born in 
London, made his début in 1798; married in 1805 
a gifted youn@ actress, Julia Anne Grimani, with 
whom he had often played in lover’s parts, and 
whom, after a brilliant partnership of 16 months 
on the stage together, he the year after lost in giving 
birth to ason; appeared in the Haymarket, London, 
in 1807 in the character of Hamlet; played after- 
wards other Shakespearean characters, such as Iago, 
Macbeti# and Falstaff in Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, and took leave of thastage in 1832 in the same 
character in which b@ first 4ppeared on it in London, 
dying at Brighton (1777-1856). 

YOUNG. EDWARD, poet, bom in Hampshire, educated 
at Westminster School; studied at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and obtained a Fellowship at All-Souls’ 
College ; wrote plays and satires, but is best known 
to fame as the author of “ Night Thoughts,” which 
has been pronounced “ his best work and his last 
good work,”’ a poem which was once in high repute, 
and is less, if at all, in favour to-day, being written 
in a mood which is a strain upon the reader; it is 
“a little too declamatory,”’ says Professor Saints- 


bury, .“‘ a little too suggestive of soliloquies in an 
inky “cloak, with footlights in front”; his 
“ Revenge,” ac@d in 1721, is pronounced to be 


UNG, ROBERT, a notorious ioanael for Be 
certificates, and obtained deacons’ orders anc 
curacies, and could by no penalty be persuaded to 
lead an honest life, and was hanged in the end fi 
coining in 1700. 

YOUNG, THOMAS, physicist, born in Somersetshire, 
of Quaker parents; studied medicine at hone | 
abroad ; renounced Quakerism, and began pra 
in London in 1800; was appointed professor « 
Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution, TB08s 
made Secretary of the Royal Society, and was ¢ 
wards nominated for other important appointments ;~ 
his principal work is a ‘*‘ Course of Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts,” 
published in 1807, in which he propound@i the 
undulatory theory of light, and the principle of the 
interference of rays; he made researches on 
structure of the eye; the hieroglyphic ascriptions 
of Egypt occupied much of his attentics, and he is” 
credited with having anticipated Champollion in 
discovering the key to them (1773-1829). 

YOUNG IRELAND PARTY, a political group formed 
in southern Ireland in 1848 to unite Irishmen in © 
agitation for independence ; its members indulged 
in violence, and Britain suppressed the movement. 

YOUNG N ASSOCIATION, an 
association Se in London in 1844, for the 
benefit of young men connected with various dry- 
goods houses in the City, which extended itself over 
other large cities throughout the world; its object 
is the welfare of young men at once spiritually, 
morally, socially, and physically. During the Great 
War it took up canteen and other work among the 
troops and so much increased its scope. See SIR 
GEORGE WILLIAMS. 

YOUNG PLAN, a scheme for the settlement of German 
reparations (g.v.) named after Owen Young, the 
American chairman of the international committee 
of experts which examined the problem in 1928 
in Paris, which was adopted at a conference at the 
Hague in 1929. Besides reducing the total of 
German indebtedness it set up a Bank of Inter- 
ope tas ‘eon age and superseded the Dawes 

an (q.v. 


>. 


eYOUNGSTOWN, a town in,Ohio, U.S., with large © 


iron factories; is in the heart of a district rich in 
iron and coal. 

YPRES, an old Belgian town in West Flanders, 30 m. 
SW. of Bruges; was at one time a great weaving 
centre, and famous for its diaper linen; its town 
hall and cathedral, both of Gothic architecture, 
were almost completely destroyed with the rest 
of the town during the Great War, being the site of 
an almost continuous battle; the most notable, 
dates were the first battle of Ypres, October 20, 
1914, when the German advance was che&xed, the 
** decisive ’’ German attack on November 11, 1914, 
which also failed, the poison gas attack on April 22, 
1915, and the other great German defeat on 
February 14, 1916. The town now contains & 
memorial to the Bftish dead called the Menin Gate 
(q.v.), and is visited annually by usands of 
pilgrims. In ancient times it was strongly fortified, 
and has been subjected to many sieges; the manu- 
facture of thread and lace is now ¢he most impogtant 
industry. 

YPRES, EARL OF. Sct FRENCH. e 

YRIARTE, THOMAS DE, Spanish poet: studied at 
Madrid; was editar of the Madrid Klercury ; his 
principal work «: Musica,’ # poem, and “ Literary 
Fables ” (1750-4790). 

YSAYE, EUGENE, violinist, born in Lidge, Belgium; 
appeared first in London in 1889; professor of the 
violin at Brussels (1858- 
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ince, and after b roman of 1912 he 
' bar in 1913 Fouisens, of the Chinese Republic, 
office he held i his death, though for the last 


o, &c.; abounds in forests of ‘valuable wood ; 

forms one of the States of the Mexican Republic; 
» it bears graces of early civilisation in the ruins of 
» _ temples agd other edifices. 

YUGA, a name given by the Hindus to the four ages 
of the world, and, according to M. Barth, of the 
gradual] triumph of evil, as well as of the successive 
creations and destructions of the universe, following 
each other in the lapse of immense periods of time. 

YUKON, (1) a great river of Alaska, rises in British 
territory, and after a course of 2000 m. falls, by a 
number of mouths forming a delta, into the Behring 
Sea; it is navigable nearly throughout, and its 
waters swarm with salmon three months in the 
year, some of them from 80 to 120 lbs. weight, and 
from 5 to 6 ft. long; (2) a territory in Canada, 
formerly part of the Mackenzie region, constituted 
in 1898 on the discovery of gold in the Klondike 
(qg.v.) and other fields; is connected by steamer on 
river and lake between Lake Bennet and Dawson, 
and by railway from Skagway as far as Fort Selkirk. 
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ian Glossary,” known by its otper title 
+ hens Jobson ” (1820-1889). 
an aboriginal pegple of South America, | 
MAS, also as Cuchans, who formerly inhabited 
Arizona and —& of California; reduced now to a 
few hundreds. 
ES, faifies in African mythology, represented 
as about two feet in height, and of a white colour. 
G- G, moun range running N. and §&., 
ae ee the eastern puttress of the tableland of 
ntra 


YUNNAN, the extreme south-western ‘province of 


China; is fertile particularly in the S.; yields 
large quantities of maize, rice, tobacco, sugar, and 
especially opium,egand abounds in mineral wealth, 
including gold, silver, mercury, as well as iron, 
copper, and lead; the countr® was long a prey to 
revolt against the Chinese rule. 

ZAI, Iranian-Aryan tribes inhabiting the Indo- 
Afghan frontier, some of whom are settled in the 
Peshawar district; a warlike and independent 
people 


YUSTE, ST., called also St. Just, a village in Estre- 


madura, Spain, the seat o%# a monastery where 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany, spent the last 18 
years of his life, and where he died. 


YVES, the patron saint of lawyers; was a lawyer 


himself, and used his knowledge of the law to defend 
the oppressed; is called in Brittany ‘‘ the poor 
man’s advocate.”’ 


YVETOT, an old town in the dep. of Seine-Inférieure, 


24 m. NW. of Rouen, with manufactures of textile 
fabrics, and a trade in agricultural produce, the 
seigneurs of which long bore the title of king, “‘ Roi 
d’Yvetot,” a title satirically applied by Béranger 
to Napoleon, and often employed to denote an 
insignificant potentate with large pretensions. 
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ZAANDAM, or SAARDAM, a town in North Holland, aAN he * fortified city of ancient Numidia, 1 


56 m. NW. “of Amsterdam; intersected with a net- 
work of canals, with various manufactures, including 
shipbuilding, and a considerable trade; it was here 
Peterthe Great wrought as a ship carpenter in 1699, 
and the house is still preserved in which he lived, 
Lh eci a stone tablet inscribed ‘‘ Petro Magno Alexie- 


ZABISM. See SABIANISM. 

ZACATE’CAS, a town of Mexico, capital of an inland 
province of the same name, 440 m. NW. of Mexicsd 
City; a great silver-mining centr, an industry 
which employs over 10,000 of the inhabitants; it 
is in a valley over 6000 ¥t. above the sea-level, and 
has several fine churches, a college, a mint, &c. 

A S, Pope from 741 to 752; succeeded 
Gregory III.; set aside the Merovingian dynasty 
and sanctioned the elevation of Pepin the Short to 
the throne of France, in return for which Pepin twice 
over saved Rome fom the Lombards. 

ZACOCCIA, a king of Mozambique who, according to 
the Lusiad (qg.v.), received Vasco da Gama with 
welcome, believing him to be 
conceived feelings of bitterest hatred to him when 
he discovered he was a Christian, and tried, but 
all in vain, to allure him to his ruin; the agent he 
employed to compess it failing, in his despair he 
took away his own [fe. 

ZADIG, name of a famous novel by Voltaire, of a 
philosophical] cast, bearing upon life as in the hands 
of a destiny beyond our control. 

ZADKIEL, according to the Rabbins, the name of 
the angel of the planet Jupiter; also pseudonym 
assumed by Richard James Morrison, a naval officer, 
believer in er and the compiler of an 
astrological alman 

ZAGAZIG, a town in ‘tee Delta of Egypt, 50 m. NE. 
of Cairo; a railway centre, and entrepdt for the 
cotton and grain grown in the section of the delta 
round it, and once a centre of worship and the site 
of two temples; Tel-el-Kebir (¢.v.) lies E. of it. 

ZAGHLUL, PASHA SAAD, Egyptian politician. 
Educated at Ali Azhar University, he took an active 
part in Nationalist politics before becoming a 
barrister, and was arrested for the part he played 
in Arabi Pasha’s revolt; fh 1906 he became Minister 
of Education, but was later removed from office and 
became leader of the revolutionaries, being deported 
in 1921, ut returning to Jead the powerful Wafd 
or home Yule party (1852-1927). 

ZAHAROFF, SIR BASIL, Greek industrialist. Most 
of his life has been spent in England, but his com- 
mercial interests have had world-wide ramifications ; 
he took a keen interest i in flying and foufhded chairs of 
aviation {n England, France, and Russia, as well as 
one for Frencbh“literature at Oxford (1850- ). 

ZAHRINGEN, a village 2 m. N. of Freiburg, in Baden, 
with a castle now in ruins which gave name to the 
grand-ducal family of Baden, the founders of which 
were counts of Breisgau. 

ZAIRE, name for the Congo (q.v.) in part of its lower 
course, 

ZAKKUM, a tree, according to Moslem belief, growing 
in hell, and of the hitter feuit of which the damned 
are compelled to eat'ao as to intensify their torment. 

ZALEUCUS, lawgiver of the ancient Locrians, a Greek 
people settled in Lower Itely, who flourished in the 
7th century B.c.; had a supreme respect for law, 
and was severe in the enforcement of it; punished 
adultery with the forfeiture of sight; refused to 
exonerate his own son who had been guilty of the 
offence, but submitted to the loss of one of his own 
eyes instead of exacting the full penalty of the 


culprit; had established a law forbidding any one 
to enter the Senate-house armed; did so himself 
on one occasion in a sudden emergency, was re- 


minde of the law, and straightway fell upon his 
sword as a sacrifice to the sovereignty of the claims 
of social order. (@ 


a Mohammedan, but | 


. 
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ZAMBESE. one of the four great African rivers, and 
the fourth largest as regards both the volume of 
its waters and the area it drains, the other three 
being the Nile, the Congo, and the Niger; its head- 
streams are the Lungebungo, the Leeba, and 
Leeambye; it waters a rich pastoral region, and it 
falls into the Indian Ocean after a course of nearly 
1600 m., in which it drains 600,000 sq. m. of territory, 
or an area three times larger than that of France; 
owing to cataracts and rapids it is only navigable in 
different stretches ; 
plunges in a cataract known as the Victoria Falls, 
which rival in grandeur those even of Niagara. 

ZAMBESIA, a territory on the Zambesi, under Pritish 
protection, embracing Mashonaland, Mata land, 
and the country of Khama. 

ZAMORA, ancient town of Spain, on the right bank 
of the Douro, 150 m. NW. of Madrid “ now in a 
decayed state; was a flourishing place in Moorish 
times ; contains interesting ruins; manufactures 
linens "and wooliens, and trades in wine and fruits. 

ZANGWILL, littérateur, born in London, of 
Jewish parents in poor circumstances; practically 
self-taught; studied at London University, where 
he took his degree with triple honours; became a 
teacher, then a journalist; wrote novels, essays, 
plays, and poems ; among his works the “ Bachelor’s 
Club,” “‘ Old Maid’s Club,” ** Children of the Ghetto,” 
“‘ Dreams of the Ghetto,”’ ‘‘ The Master,” “‘ Without 
Prejudice ’’’; he was a leader of the Zionist move- 
ment (1864-1925). 

ZANGWILL, LOUIS, man of letters, brother of pre- 
ceding; self-taught; has written several works 
under the pseudonym of ZZ: distinguished himself 
at one time as a chess-player (1869- 2. 

ZANTE, one of the Ionian Islands, 9 m. off the NW. 
coast of the Morea, is 24 m. long and 12 broad; 
raises currants, the produce of a dwarf vine, and 
exports large quantities annually Zante, the 
capital, on a bay on the E. coast, is a clean and 
prosperous town. 

ZANZIBAR, a kingdom of East Africa, under British 

<« protection, consisting of the islands of Zanzibar, 

’ Pemba, and a strip of ths coast extending 10 m. 

inland from Cape Delgado to Kipini; has a hot. 

unhealthy climate, and a rich tropical vegetation ; 
its products are cloves chiefly, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 
and grain, and the exports ivory, india-rubber, gum, 

&c.; the natives are mostly Arab Mohammedans 

under a sultan. 

ZAPAROS, a South American aboriginal people once 
dominant in Ecuador; 
stock. 

ZAPOTECS, an ancient Mexican people of 0 little 
culture who were subjected by the invading Aztecs; 
the ruins of one of their palaces at Mitla testify to 
their skill in architecture and building; a remnant 
of the race still exists in the state ot Dajaca. 

ZAPOROGIANS, Cossicks of the Ukraine, who revolted 
under Mazeppa as chief, and were treysported by 
Catherine LI. to the shores of the Sea o "AZOV. 

ZARA, the capital of Dalmatia, and an ancient seaport 
on a promontory on.the coast, 129 m. SE. of Trieste; 
it was founded by the Venetia&s, has a spatious 
harbour, was strongls fortified, and the chief manu- 
factures are glass and a lidueur called maraschino. 

ZARAGOZA. See SARAGOSSA. 

ZEA, the ancient eos, an islan,| of the Srecian Archi- 
pelago; of gre.t fertility; produces wine, honey, 
silk, and maize. 

ZEALAND, the largest island in the Danish Archi- 
pelago, situated between the Cattegat and the 
Baltic, being 81 m. long and 67 m. broad, with 


662 


are apparently of Mons 


at 900 m. from its mouth it® 


: 


with a capital of the same name, and the island of «¢ 


sally f r draught purposes; is 
she Buropean species by a large hump behind the 
_the Brahmin sacred bulls of India belong to 


and reorganising its worship ; his prophecies 
vided into two great sections, but the authen- 
of the latter has been much debated; he is 
ned one of the Minor Prophets. ; 
ZEDLITZ, JOSEPH CHRISTIAN VON, poet, born in 
» Austrian@Silesia; entered and served in the army, 
® and did s@vice as a diplomatist; wrote dramas and 
lyrics, and translated Byron’s “ Childe Harold” 
into German (1790-1862). 

ZEEBRUGGE, the port of Bruges, was the scene of 
one of the most daring deeds in naval warfare, when 
on April 23, 1918, H.M.S. Vindictive fought her 
way to the mole, stormed it, and held it while the 
old cruisers IJnirepid and Iphigenia, laden with 
cement, were run into the mouth of the canal and 
sunk there so as to block the fairway. The object 
was to prevent German submarines reaching the 
sea from Bruges, which was used by them as a base. 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes commanded the attack. 

ZEEHAN, a township on the W. coast of Tasmania, 
with large silver-lead mines. 

ZEIT-GEIST (i.e. Time-spirit), German name far the 
spirit of the time, or the dominant trend of life and 
thought at any particular period. 

ZEITUN, a town in the province of Aleppo, with iron 
mines, inhabited chiefly by Armenian Christians; 
distinguished as having for centuries maintained 
their independence under Turkish oppression. 

, EDUARD, German professor of Philosophy, 
born in Wiirtemberg; studied at Tiibingen; was 
first a disciple of Baur, and then of Hegel; became 
professor at Berlin, and devoted himself chiefly to 

® the history of Greek philosophy (1814-1908). 

ZEMINDAR, in India a holder or farmer of land from 
the government, and responsible for the land-tax. 

ZEMSTVO, an elective district assembly in Russia, 
the larger being formed of representatives of the 
smaller provincial ones; was established in 1864 
by the Czar Alexander IL. as a progressive measure 
in constitutiona]) reform, but, being under State 
a. was subject to the veto of the governor of a 
provin 

@EM._ZEM, a sacred well in Mecca, built round together 
with @he Caaba (q.v.); has its name from the 
bubbling sound of the waters; the Moslems think 
it the Well which Hagar found with her little 
— in the wilderness when he was dying of 
thirs 

ZENANA, in India the part of a Mouse reserved for the 
women angng Hindu families of good caste, and to 
which only since 1860 Christian women missionaries 
have been admitted, and a freer intercourse estab- 
lis 

Zz § name appl, mistakenly it would seem, by 
the Europeags to the aeciefft Iranian language of 
Persia .or the language in which the Zend-Avesta 
is written, glosely related toe Sanskrit of the 
Vedas J] 

ZEND-AVESTA, the nam@ziven to i sacred writings 
of the Guebres or Parsees, ascribed to Zoroaster, 
of which he was more the compiler than the author, 
and of which many are now lost; they represent 
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process of argument known as the reductio ad 


rdum. 
ZENO? Greek philosopher, the founder of Stoic philo- 


sophy, born in Citium, son of an merchant 
and bred to cahannicn. bak iname ail in a@ ship- 
*wreck gave lf up to the study of Bhiosowby : 
went to Atherg, and, after posing as a cynic, at length 
opened a school of his own in the Stoa, where he 
taught to extreme old a@e a gospel called Stoicism, 
which, at the decline of the heathen w6rld, proved 
the stay of many a noble soul that but for it would 
Bare died without sign (342-270 B.c.). See STOICS, 


ZENOBIA, queen of Palmyra and ultimately of the 
East, whose ambition provokeg the jealousy of the 
Emperor Aurelian, who marched an army against 
her, and after a succession of defeats subdued her 
and brought her to Rome to adorn his triumph as 
conqueror, though afterwards he presented her with 
a domain at Tivoli, where she spent the rest of her 
days in queen-like dignity, with her two sons by her 
side; she was a woman of great courage and sur- 
passing beauty. See LONGING@S. 

ZEPHANIAH, a Hebrew prophet who prophesied in 
the interval between the decline and fall of Nineveh 
and the hostile advance of Babylon; forewarned 
the nation of the judgment of God impending over 
them for their ungodliness, and exhorted them to 
repentance as the only way of averting the inevitable 
doom, while he at the same time encouraged the 
faithful to persevere in their godly course with the 
assurance that the day of judgment would be 
succeeded by a day of glorious deliverance, that 
they would yet become “‘ a name and a praise among 
the people of the earth.” 

ZEPHON (searcher of secrets), name of a cherub sent, 
along with Ithuriel (g.*.), by the archangel Gabriel 
to find out the whereabouts of Satan after his flight 
from hell. 

ZEPHYRUS, a personification in the Greek mythology 
of the West Wind, and % love with Flora. 

ZEPPELIN, the name given to the rigid dirigible 
balloon designed and built by Count Zeppelin which 
started_from Lake Constance on August 4, 1908, 
the nafhe being applied for a time to afl types of 
subsequent airships. The first Zeppelin raid, on 
East Anglia, took place on January 19, 1915; the 
first on London was on Mgy 31, 1915; on October 
19, 1917, there was a raid on East Anglia in which 
six airships were lost on their return journey. It 
was a machine of this type call@i Graf Zeppelin 
oes in 1929 accomplished the first round the world 


flight. 

ZEPPELIN, COUNT, German soldier and inventor; 
designed a type of airship used extensively by the 
German air services in the Great War, particularly 
for bombing raids on Great Britain (1838-1917). 

ZERMATT, a small village of the canton Valais, in 
Switzerland, 23 m. SWo0of Brieg, a great centre of 
tourists and the starting-poin®in particular for the 
ascent of the Matterhorn. 

ZERO, a word of Arab orjgin signifying a cipher, and 
employed to denote a né€utral point in scale between 
an ascending and descending series, or between 
positive and negative. 

ZEUS, the chief deity of the Greeks, the sovereign 
ruler of the world, the father of gods and men, 
the mightiest of all the gods, to whose will as 
central all must bow; he was the son of Kronos 
and Rhea; by the help of his brothers and sisters 
dethroned his father, seized the sovereign power, 
and appointed them certain provinces of the 
universe to administer in his name—Hera®to rule 
with him as queen above, Poseigpn over the sea, 


-dynast A ae powers in rein heaven and an 
esceneed fom i 


ie ‘himself was to 


ae ee which was 
men, an idea 
which is reflected in the name Miniter given him by 
the Romans, which means “ father of the day”; 
he is represented as having his throne in heaven, 
and as wielding a thunderbolt in his right hand, in 
poi of the jealousy with which he guards ‘the 

® of the world established under him as chief. 

ZEUSS, JOHANN KASPAR, great Celtic scholar, and 
the founder of Celtic pHilology, born in Voghtendorf, 
in Upper Franconia, professor at Bamberé; 
great work, ‘‘ Grammatica Celtica ” (1806-1856). 

ZEUXIS, famous Greek painter, born ia Heraclea, who 
flourished from about 420 B.c. to the close of the 
century; was unrivalled in rend;ring types of 
sensuous, especially female, beauty, and his principal 
works are his pictures* of ‘‘ Helen,” ‘‘ Zeus En- 
throned,’* ‘‘ The Infant Hercules Strangling the 
Serpent ‘9 ; he is said to have given away several of 
his works "rather than sell them, as no price could 
pay him for them. 

ZIDON, an ancient town of Phtenicia, 20 m. N. of 
eel — 7 e original capital. 

JOACHIM VON, Prussian geueral, 
re in Series entered the army at the age of 15, 
served as a cavalry officer under Frederick the 
Great, was one-of the greatest of his generals, 
became his personal friend, and contributed to a 
great many of his victories, all of which he lived 
through, spending his days thereafter in quiet 
retirement at Berlifii in favour with the people and 
in honour to the last with the king (1699-1786). 

ZIG, a giant cock in the Talmud (q.v.), which stands 
with its foot on the earth, touches heaven with its 
head, and-when it spreads its wings causes a total 
eclipse of the sun. 

ILLERTHAL, a valley in the Tyrol, watered by the 
Ziller, an affluent of the Inn, some 400 of the in- 
habitants of which were in 1837 obliged to seek a 
home elsewhere because of their opposition to the 
practice of auricular confession, eventually settling 
near Liegnitz, in Silesia. 

ZIMBABYE, a remarkable ruin in Mashonaland, the 
remains apparently of some enterprising colony of 
nature- ‘worshippers that settled there in ancient 
times, in the interest of trade presumably. 
IMMERMANN, JOHAN GEORG, BARON VON, Swiss 
physician, born in Brugg, in the canton of Berne; 
studied at Gottingen, became the friend of Haller 
(g.v.), and settled down to practice in his native 
town, where he continued 16 years, very successful 
both in. medicine and literature, but ‘‘ tormented 
with hypochondria,” and wrote his “book on 
** Solitude,” which was translated into every 
European language; wrote also on ‘“ Medical 
Experiences,’ a famed.ubook in its day too, also on 
“‘ National Pride,’’ and became “ fanted throughout 
the universe’; attended Frederick the Great on his 
deathbed, an& wrote an unwise book about him, 
‘“‘a poor puddle of calumnies and credulities”’ 
(1728-1795). 

ZINC, a common metal, somewhat like tin, found in 
the minerals zinc-blende and calamine; it is used 
for coating or galvanising iron. 

ZINDIKITES, a Mohammedan heretical sect, who 
disbeli#ve in Allah, and deny the resurrection and 
a future life. a 

ZINOVIEFF LETTER, a communication sent in 
September, 1924, by the Third (Communist) Inter- 
national, of which Zinovieff was the head, to the 
Russian chargé d'affaires fi London with instructions 
for intensive revolutionary propaganda in England ; 
it was largely the publication of the letter on the eve 
of the general election of 1924 that led to the defeat 
of the first Labour Government. 

ZINZENDORF, NICOLAUS, COUNT VON, a German 
count, born in Dresden; studied at Wittenberg, 
came under the influence of the Pietist Spener, 
gave himself up to evangelical labours, and estab- 
lished a religious community on his estate at Herrn- 
hut,“in Saxony. consisting chiefly of a body of 
Moravian Brearen, who had been driven out of 


setae ee, Sa ee 


the 


. from which ie was 
driven forth, but to which he was allowed to Pon 
bef@re the end (1700-1760). 

ZION, that one of the four hills on which Jerusalem 
is built, on the SW. of the city, and the site of the 
palace of King David and his successors. 

ZIONISM, the name given to a movement on the part 
of the Jews to re-establish themselves in Palestine 
as anation. It gained impetus after the capture of 
Palestine from the Turks in 1917. 

ZIRCONIA LIGHT, an intensely brilliant light, similar 
to the Drummond light, but differing from it chiefly 
in the employment of cones of zirconia instead of 
cylinders of lime; 
electric light. 

ZIR 


nection with silica, commonly in the form of a black@ 
powder: zirconia is the oxide. 

ZIRKNITZ, LAKE, a high-lying lake in Carniola, 
20 m. SW. of Laybach, the waters of whic 
dry season will sometimes disappear albteetier’ 
through the fissures, and in rainy will sometimes 
expand into a lake 5 m. long and 3 m. br¢id. 


it has been superseded by the > 
CONIUM, a metallic element often found in con-. 
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ZISKA, JOHANN, Hussite leader, borngn Bohemia ; 


of a noble family; began life as a page av the court 
of King Wenceslas, but threw up a courtier’s life 
in disgust for a career in arms; fought and dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour against the Teutonic 
knights at Tannenberg in 1410, to their utter defeat ; 
signalised himself afterwards against the Turks, 
and in 1413 fought on the English side at Agin- 
court; failing to rouse Wenceslas to avenge the 
death of Huss (q.v.) and of Jerome of Prague (¢..), 
he joined the MHussites, organised their forces, 
assumed the chief command, and in 1420 gained, 
with a force of 4000 men, a victory over the Emperor 
Sigismund with an army of 40,000 mustered to 
crush him; captured next year the castle of Prague, 
erected fortresses over the country, one in particular 
called Tabor, whence the name Taborites given to 
his party; blind of one eye from his childhood, lost 
the other at the siege of Ratz, fought on blind not- 
withstanding, gaining victory after victory, but was 
seized with the plague and carried off by it at Czaslav, 
where his remains were buried and his big mace or 
battle-club, mostly iron, hung honourably on the 
wall close by; that his skin was tanned and made 
into the cover of a drum is a fable; he was a tough 

© goldier, and is called in Carlyle’s ‘* Frederick” 
*“* Rhinoceros Ziska ’’ (1369-1424). 

ZITTAU, a town of Saxon¥, 71 m. SE. of Dresden, 
with a magnificent Rathhaus; stands on a vast 
lignite deposit; manufactures cotton, linen, 
machinery, &c. 

ZLATOUST, a Russian town near the Urals, 130 m. 
NE. of Ufa, with iron and gold mines near; manu- 
factures sword-blades and other steel ware. 


ZOAR, a small village of Ohio, U.S., 91 m. S&S. of 


Cleveland, once the seat of a German Socialisuias 


community. 

ZODIAC, the name given to a belt of thé heavens 
extending 8° on each side of the ecliptic, comp 
of twelve constellations, called signs of the zodiac, 
which the sun traverses in the vourse of a year. 
These signs are named: Aries, the Ram; Taurus, 
the Bull; Geminf the Twins; Cancer, the Crab; 
Leo, the Lion; Virgo, the Virgin g Libra, the 
Balance; Scorpio, the Scorpion; Sagittarius, the 
Archer; Capficornus, the Goat; ee = 
Water-bearer; and Pisces, the Fishes. 
enters Aries at the spring equindx and Shea t the 
autumnal equinox, whikt the first yyint of Cancer 
marks the summer solstice, and that of Capricorn 
the winter. The name Zodiac is deyived from the 
Greek zoon, a 
belt because 
after animals. 

ZODIACAL LIGHT, a track of light seen at times 
along the ecliptic; in the tropics it may form @4 
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e majority of the signs are named 


“animal, andi has been given to the” 
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ZOLLVEREIN (Customs Union), a 


LE, a noted French novelist of the realistic 
‘hat he preferred to call the naturalist 


» born in Paris, of Italian descent 


> began 
BSS Selena rnalist, especially in the critical 
ent, but soon gave himself up to novel- 
2 ultimately on realistic lines, and an undue 
catering, as some think, to a morbid interest in 
the seamy side of life, to which he addressed himself 
ith great vigour and graphic power; of his works 
the chief are “ Thérése Raquin,” ‘‘ La Fortune des 


as condemned (1840-1902). 
e given to an excessive realism in 
worst side of human life and society. 


yfus 
depic 


See ZO: 
JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH, German 


_ scientist, who did much work with spectrum analysis 


and photometry ; he went to Basel University, and 
in 1872 was made a professor at Leipzig (1834-1882). 
union of the 
German States under Prussia in 1827, and extended 
in 1867, to establish among them a uniform system 
of customs rates. 

town in Nyasaland, of which it is the capital ; 
it stands on the side of Mount Zomba, 10 m. W. of 
Lake Shirwa. 


ZONE FOSSILS, name given to the family of fossils 


the members of which are used by geologists to 
distinguish the different horizons of geological 
strata, e.g. the different subdivisions of the Jurassic 
are marked by peculiar species of ammonites. 


ZONES, the name given to belts of climate on the 


surface of the earth marked off by the tropical 
and polar circles, of which the former are 234° from 
the equator and the latter 234° from the poles, 
the zone between the tropical circles, subject to 


_ ‘extremes of heat, being called the Torrid Zone, 
the zones between the polar circles and the poles, 


subject to extremes o% cold, being called respec- 
tively the North Frigid Zone and the South Frigid 
Zone, and the zones north and south of the Torrid, 
subject to moderate temperature, being called 
respectively the North Temperate and the South 
Temperate Zones. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, a portion of Regent’s Park 


containing one of the world’s best collections of 
ahimals, birds, and reptiles; controlled-by the 


@ Zoological Society, the gardens were opened in 


1827; the public are admitted every day except 
Sunda” which is reserved for Fellows and their 


ts. 
ZOROASTER, ZARATHUSTHRA, or ZERDUSHT, the 


founder or reformer of the Parsee religion, of whom, 
though certainly a historical personage, nothing 
whatever is for certain kno except that his 
family naf@e was Spitama, that he was born in 
Bactria, and that he could not have flourished Jater 
than 800 B.c.; he appears to have been a pure 
mogotheist, andgnot to be responsible for the 
Manichean doctrine of dualism associated with his 
name, as ZoMastrianism®@ or the institution of fire- 


worship. ; 
ZOSIMUS, Grgk historian; wrote a history of the 


Roman emperors froM the time o®Aufustus to the 
year 410, and ascribed fhe decline ‘Of the empire to 
the decay of paganism (408-450). 


in the French army. They were raised in 1830 
. 


ZSIGMOND 


best known by his “ Stu 
der Andacht” (i.e. hours of devotion), on ethico- 
ratiohalistic lines (1771-1848). Biel a 
GMONDY, RICHARD, German scientist, professor 
at Gotti: ; . invented the _ ultra-microscope ; 
—_— the ‘Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1925; 


ZUG, the smallest canton of Switzerland, which sends 


only one representative #0 the National Council ; 
is 12 m. long by 9 m. broad; is hilly aad pastoral 
in the SE., and has cultivated fields and orchards 
in the NW.:; all but includes Lake Zug, at the NE. 
of which is Zug, the capital, which carries on sundry 
industries on a smell scale. 


ZUIDER ZEE (i.e. south sea), % deep inlet of the 


North Sea, in the Netherlands, which includes the 
islands of Texel, Vlieland, Terschelling, and Ameland, 
and was formed by irruptions of the North Sea into 
a lake called Flevo, in the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
centuries, when thousands of people were drowned ; 
is 85 m. long and 45 m. broad, and is embraced in a 
circuit of 210 m.; 150,000 acres of land have been 
reclaimed from it since the 17th century. 


ZULEIKA, the bride of Abydos, celebrated by Byron, 


a pure-souled woman of great beauty, who, in love 
with Selim, promises to flee with him and become 
his bride, but her father shoots him and she dies of 
a broken heart. 


ZULULAND, a territory to the NE. of Natal, from 


which it is separated by the Tugela, and of which 
it was independent till 1898, but is now an integral 
part; it is a little larger than Belgium, is well 
watered, is capable of cultivation, and has’ 140 m. 
of seaboard ; it possesses considerable mineral wealth. 


ZULUS, a section of the Bantu family which originally 


occupied the SE. seaboard of Africa from Delagoa 
Bay to the Great Fish River; they are a race of 
superior physique and intellectual endowment, 
as well as moral temperament, and incline to a 
quiet pastoral life; tlkey were attacked under 
Cetywayo by the English in 1879, but after falling 
upon an English force at Isandula, and cutting it 
in pieces, were Overpowered at Ulundi, and put 
to rout? 3 


UMPT, KARL, philologist, born in Berlin, and pro- 


fessor at the University; edited a number of the 
Latin classics, and is best known by his Latin 


Grammar (1g92-1849). 
ZURB 


ARAN, FRANCISCO, Spanish painter, born in 
Estremadura; did mostly religioy subjects; his 
chef-d’cuvre an altar-piece in Seville, where he lived 
and worked (1598-1662). 


ZURICH, a northern canton in Switzerland, and the 


second Jargest ; is in the basin of the Rhine, with a 
well-cultivated fertile soil, and manufactures of 
cottons and silks, and with a capital of the same 
name at the foot of the Lake of Zuriche a large 
manufacturing and trading centre; has a Roman- 
esque cathedral and a*univegsity, with silk mills 
and cotton mills, as well as foundries and machine 
shops; here Lavater was born and Zwingli was 


pastor. e 
ZURITA, JERONIMO, Spanish historian, born in 


Saragossa; appointed official historiographer of 
Aragon, he made his name as one of the earliest 
Spanish historians, his work being characterised by 
accuracy and soundness of judgment; wrote 
“ Annals of the Crown of Aragon ”’ (1512-1580), 


ZUTPHEN, manufacturing town in the Dutch province 


of Guelderland, in the neighbourhood of which Sir 
Philip Sidney fell wounded in a skirmish. 


ZOUAVES, the name given to a body of light infantry | ZWICKAU, a town in Saxony, in a divisiorgof the 


same name, 82 m. SW. of Dresden ; it is in the 
22 
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POPULATIONS OF PRINCIPAL PLACES 


The following are the latest populateons of the psincipal places mentioned in the 


ABERAVON, 10, 505. 
190,000. 
ACCRINGTON, 45,029. 
ADALIA, 26,260. 
E, 205,000. 
ADEN, 46,000. 

, ADRIANOIG@E, 83,000. 
AFG "AN, 6,000,000. 
AGRA, 185,450. 
AGRAM, 80,000. 
AHMADABAD, 216,800. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 150,143. 


AKYAB, 32,000. 
ALABAMA, 2,138,100. 


ALAVA, 98,000. 
ALBERTA, 73,000. 
ALCIRA, 20,770. 

- ALCOY, 32,380. 
ALDERSHOT, 35,875. 
ALEPPO, 250,000. 
ALEXANDRIA, 319,766. 
ALGARVE, 274,500. 
ALGERIA, 5,600,000. 
ALGIERS, 173,000. 
ALIGARH, 65,000. 

» ALLAHABAD, 172,000. ¢ 
ALLOA, 17,130. 
ALOST, 35,603. 
AMIENS, 93,207. 
AMOY, 114,000. 
AMRITSAR, 152,576. 
AMSTERDAM, 686,589. 
ANCONA, 68,430. 

“ANDORRA, 5,231. 
ANGER? 83,736. 
ANNAM, 5,200,000. 
ANTIOCH, 28,280. 
ANTRIM (CO.), 193,864. 
ANTWERP, 312,884. 
ARABIA, 6,%0,000. 
ARCHANGEL, 22,500. 
ARG§NTINA, 8,6%§516. 
ARIZONA, 33 
ARKANSAS, 1,752,204. 
ARLES, 29,15). 
ARMAGH (CO.), 119,695., 

ES, 29,750. 
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ASSOUAN, 11,293. 
ATHENS, 300,700. 
AUCKLAND, 180,800. 
AUGSBURG, 154,500. 
AURUNGABAD, 27,000. 
AUSTRALIA, 5,900,000. 
AUSTRIA, 6,131,450. 
AVIGNON, 49,120. 
AYACUCHO, 14,346. 
AYR, 35,741. 


BADEN (DUCHY), 2,208,503. 
BAGDAD, 250,000. 

BAHIA, 348,130. 

BAKU, 250,000. 
BALTIMORE, 733,826. 
BANGALORE, 238,110. 
BANGKOK, 931,176. 
BARBADOES, 198,335. 
BARCELONA, 582,220. 
BARNSLEY, 53,670. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS, 74,254. 


BASEL, 135,976. 
BASRA, 30,000. 
BATAVIA, 120,000. 
BATH, 68,648. 
BATLEY, 36,151. 
BATOUM, 28,500. 
BAVARIA, 7,140,000. 
BEAUVAIS, 20,160. ® 
BECHUANALAND, 153,000. 
BEDFORD, 40,247. 
BELFAST, 393,000. 
BELFORT, 32,000. 
BELGIUM, 7,684,272. 
BELGRADE, 120,000. 
BELUCHISTAN, 450,000. 
BENARES, 199,000. 
BENDIGO, 25,693. 
BENGAL, 46,000,000. 
BERKSHIRE, 294,821. 
BERLIN, 3,800,000. 
BERMUDAS, 22,000. 
BERNE, 104,626. 
BESSARABIA, 2,344,800. 
BEYROUT, 180,000. 
BHAGALPUR, 68,835. 
BHOPAL, 691,299. 
BILBAO, 98,900. 
BIRKENHEAD, 145,592. 
BIRMINGHAM, 840,202. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, 14,294. 
BLACKBURN, 126,630. 
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_ BLOEMFONTEIN, 36,800. 


BOLIVIA, 2,889,970. 
BOLTON, 178,678. 

BOMBAY, 1,172,953. 
BORDEAUX, 267,000. ° 
BORNEO, 2,100,000. 
BOSTON (U.S.A.), 748,000. 
BOULOGNE, 55,336. 
BOURNEMOUWSH, 91,770. 
BRADFORD, 285,979. 
BRAZIL, 30,645,296. 
BREMEN, 257,923. 
BRESLAU, 528,260. 
BRIGHTON, 142,427. 
BRISBANE,@209,699. 
BRISTOL, 377,050. 

BRIVISH COLUMBIA, 580,000 
BRUGES, 54,308. 
BRUSSELS, 685,000. 
BUCHAREST, 398,987. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 236,171. 
BUDAPESTH, 1,184,166. 
BUENOS AYRES, 1,674,000. 
BUFFALO, 506,775. 
BULGARIA, 4,861,440. 
BURMA, 13,200,000. 
BURNLEY, 193,000. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, 48,927. 
BURY? 56,426. 


CADIZ, 63,101. 

CAIRO, 790,939. 3 
CAITHNESS, 28,284. 

CALAIS, 73,000. 

CALCULA, 1,260,000. 
CALGARY, 63,117. 
CALIFORNIA, 3,026,860. 
CAMBRIDGE, 59,262. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 129,602. 
CANADA, 9,700,000. 
CANTERBURY, 23,500. 
CANTERBURY (N.Z.), 200,000. 
CANTON, 1,365,000. 

CAP? TOW, 125,344. 
CARDIFF, 200,262. 
CARRIGANSHIRE, 60,881. 
CARLISLE, 52,610. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, 175,000. 
CARNARVONSHIRE, 130,975 
CAROLINA, N., 2,559,123. 
CAROLINA, S., 1,680,700, 
CAVAN, 91,100. 
CAWNPORE, 213,044. 
CAYENNE, 13,520. 
CEYLON, 4,497,800. 
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_ GHILAN, 150,000. : 


CHARLESTON, 67,950. 
CHATHAM, ¢2,665. 
CHERBOURG, 43,250. 
CHESHIRE, 1,025,724. 
CHESTER, 38,537. 
CHESTERFIELD, 61,623. 
CHICAGO, 2,701,705. 
CHILE, 3,750,000. 
CHINA, 450,000,000. 
CIN ATI, 401,247. 


CLA ANSHIRE, 32,543. 


CLEVELAND (U.S.), 796,841. 
COBLENZ, 56,576. 
COLOGNE, 633,904. 
COLOMBO, 244,800. 
COLORADO, 936,629. 
CONNAUGHT, 648,000. 
CONNECTECUT, 1,380,600. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 1,000,000. 
COPENHAGEN, 565,000. 
CORNWALL, 320,705. 
CORSICA, 300,000... 
COVENTRY, 128,205. 
CRACOW, 176,465. 

CRETE, 310,273. - 
CREWE, 46,477. 

CROYDON, 190,877. 

CUBA, 2,889,000. ¢ 
CUMBERLAND, 273,173. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 13,600,900. 


DAKOTA, N., 646,872. 
DAKOTA, S., 635,547. 
DAMASCUS, 250,000. 
DANZIG, 35,380. 
DARLINGTON, 65,866. 
DARMSTADT, 82,367. 
DAYTON, 152,159. 
DELHI, 487,000. 
DENBIGHSHIRE, 154,842. 
DENMARK, 3,289,195. 
DENVER, 256,491. 
DERBY, 129,836. 
DERBYSHIRE, 714,662. 
DETROIT. 993,678. 
DEVONSHIRE, 709,614. 
DHARWAR, 35,000. 
DONCASTER, 54,952. 
DONEGAL, 166,000. 
DORSET, 228,160. 
DORTMUND, 295,026. 
DOUGLAS, 22,500. 
DOVER, 39.985. 
DRESDEN, 529,326. 
DUBLIN, 399,000. 
DUDLEY, 55,908. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE, 150,838. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, 75,365. 
DUNDEB, 168,217. 
DURBAN, 31,783. 
DURHAM CITY, 17,329. 
DURHAM COUNTY, 1,479,000. 
DUSSELDORF, 407,338. 


e 


EASTBOURNE, 69,300. 
ECUADOR, 1,323,590. 
EDINBURGH, 420,281. 
EGYPT, 12,500, 000. 


ACH, 29,229. 
IN, 41,500. 

ORE, 15,120. 
ELVAS, 13,500. 
RLY, 7,690. 
EMDEN, 17,000. 
ENGLAND, 35,678,530. 
EPINAL, 27,960. « 
EPSOM, 18,803. 4 
ERFURT, 129,600. 
ERIVAN, 1,284,391. 
ERLANGEN, 23,521. 
ERZERUM, 40,000. 
¢ ESSEN, 439, 257. 
* ESSEX, 1,4709257. 


é€ESSLINGEN, 37,814. 


ESTHONIA, 1,750,000. 
EUROPE, 400,000,000. 
EXETER, 59,608. 


FAENZA, 18,800. 
FALAISE, 9,020. 
FALKIRK, 33,750. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, 2,255. 
FALMOUTH, 13,318. 
FASHODA, 300,000. 
FERMANAGH, 61,900. 
FERRARA, 102,550. 
FERROL, 36,500. 
FEZ, 62,693. 
FEZZAN, 50,000. 
FIFE, 292,902. 
FIJI ISLANDS, 162,604. 
FINLAND, 3,335,237. 
FIUME, 49,806. 
FLINT, 91,599. 
FLORIDA, 968,470. 
FLUSHING, 23,025. 
FOLKESTONE, 37,571. 
FOOCHOW, 1,491,143. 
FORFARSHIRE, 10,849. 
FORMOSA, 3,654,398. 
FRANCE, 39,209,766. 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, 
433,003. 
FRANKFORT-ON-ODER, 65,055. 
FREDERIKSHALD, 11,218. 
FREMANTLE, 25,526. 
FRESNO, 45,086. 
FRIESLAND, 382,891. 
FUNCHAL, 24,687. 


GALLIPOLI, 30,000. 
GALVESTON, 44,245. 
GALWAY, 181,750. 
GAMBIA, 240,000. 
GARD, 396,196. 
GATESHEAD, 124,514. 
GAYA, 67,759. 
GEELONG, 24,456. 
GEFLE, 37,746. 
GENEVA, 135,059. 
GENOA, 300,139. 
GEORGETOWN, 53,422. 
GEORGIA (U.S.), 2,895,832. « 
GERMANY, 60,000,000. 
GHAZIPUR, 40,000. 
GHENT, 165,910. 


GIBRALTAR, 19,120. 
GLAMORGAN, 1,252,481. 
GLASGOW, 1,034,069. 
GLOUCESTER, 51,360. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 757,651. 
GOTHENBURG, 202,366. 
GOTTINGEN, 32,200. 
GRAHAMSTOWN, 14,000. 
GRANADA, 77,477. 


' GRANTHAM, 18,902. 


GRAVESEND, 31,137. 

GREECE, 8,000,000. 
GREENLAND, 13,517. 
GREENOCK, 81,120. 

GRENADA, 75,660. ; 
GRIMSBY, 82,329. . 
GUANAJUTO, 1,085,680. 
GUATEMALA, 2,000,000. - 
GUAYAQUIL, 93,851. : 
GUERNSEY, 41,500. 

GUILDFORD, 24,927. © 
GWALIOR, 3,175,822. 


= 


HAARLEM, 76,858. = 
HAGUE, THE, 353,286. 
HALBERSTADT, 46,120. 
HALIFAX, 99,129. 

HALIFAX (CANADA), 70,203. 
HALLE, 182,326. 

HAMBURG, 1,014,664. 
HAMILTON, 82,000. 
HAMPSHIRE, 910,252. 
HANGCHOW, 729,948. 
HANKOW, 289,804. 
HANOVER, 310,431. 
HARDWAR, 31,000. 
HARRISBURG, 75,917. 
HARROGATE, 38,938. 
HARTFORD, 138,036. 
HARTLEPOOL, 20,961. 
HARWICH, 13,036. 
HASTINGS, 66,496. 

HAVANA, 319,884. 

HAVRE. 163,370. 

HAWAL, 250,000. 
HEBRIDES, 84,120. 

HEDJAZ, 400,000. 
HEIDELBERG, 60,831. 
HELSINGFORS, 47,074. 
HERAT, 20,000. 

HEREFORD, 22,324. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 113,189. « 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 33%195. 
HESSBE, 1,290,988. 
HINCKLEY, 13,644. 

HISSAR, 783,000. 

CIOBART, 52,160. 

HOBOKEN (U.S.), 6.166. 
HOLLAND, 6,841,150. 
HOLYHEAD, 11,757. 
HONDURAS, &37,114. % 
HUNDJRAS (BREIISH), 45,300. 
HONGKONG, 648,150. 
HONOLULU, 83,821. / 
HUDDERSFIELD, 110,120. 
HUELVA, 346,724. 

HULL, 287,013. 


| 444, 
a FREE 7, 2,971,122. 
, 40,600,000. 


JAFF: 000. 
JAMAICA, 857,920. 
JAPAN, 83,454,489. 
JARROW, 35,590. 

JAVA, 30,000,000. 

JENA, 48,504. 

JERSEY, 49,494. 

JERSEY CITY, 298,079. 
JERUSALEM, 64,000. 
JODHPUR, 1,841,642. 
JOHANNESBURG, 284,191. 
JUGO-SLAVIA, 13,000,000. 


KABUL, 150,000. 
KANDABAR, 31,500. 
KANSAS, 1,769,257. 
KANSAS CITY, 324,410. 
KARLSRUHE, 135,952. 
KEIGHLEY, 41,942. 
KELAT, 328,802. - - 
KENT, 1,141,666. 
KENTUCKY, 2,416,630. 
KENYA COLONY, 2,849,691. 
KERRY, 158,000. 
KHARKOFF, 258,360. 
KHARTOUM, 23.083. 
KHATMANDUJU, 50,000. 

® KHERSON, 3,550,000. 
KHIV@ 519,438. 
KHORASSAN, 1,000,000. 
KIDDERMINSTER, 27,122 
KIEFF, 4,500,000. 
KIEL, 295.330. 
KILDARE® 67,120. 
KILKENNY (CO.), 74,500. 
KI,MARNOCK, 64.850. 
KIMBERLEY, 39,320. 
KINCARDINESHIRE, 4,779. 
sted . NTY, 56,500. 

N fONTARI®),922.500. 
Scanenercat (JAMAICA), 57,000. 
KINGSTOWN, 20,120. 
KINROSS-SHIRE, 7,96 
s 


LAUSANNE, 68 W533. 
LEEDS, 458,320. * 


LEICESTER, 234,190. sak 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 494,469. 
LEIPZIG, 600,000. 
LEITH, 82,100. 
LEMBERG, 208,500. 
LENINGRAD, 1,000,000. 
LEYDEN, 65,635. 
LIBERIA, 2,000,000. 
LIEGE, 165,117. 
LIEGNITZ, 70,337. 
LILLE, 200,952. 

LIMA, 228,740. 
LIMERICK, 142,500. 
LINCOLN, 66,020. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 602,200. 
LINLITHGOW, 83,966. 
LINZ, 94,072. 

LISBON, 489,667. 
LITHUANIA, 150,000. 
LIVERPOOL, 803,118. 
LOMBARDY, 5,000,000. 
LONDON (GREATER), 


7,470,000. 


LONDON (CITY), 13,706. 


LONDON (COUNTY), 4,484,523. 


LOS ANGELES, 576,673. 
LOUISIANA, 1,798,509. 
LOUISVILLE, 234,891. 
LOUVAIN, 399450. 
LUCERNE, 44629. ® 
LUCKNOW, 243,533. 
LUXEMBURG (DUCHY), 

264, 
LUXEMBURG (CITY), 45,986. 
LYONS, 562,000. 


MACCLESFIELD, 33,846. 
MADAGASCAR, 3,500,000. 
MADEIRA, 169,777. 
MADRAS (CITY), 522,951. 
MADRID, 608,793. 
MAINE, 768,014. 

MALAY, 1,037,000. 
MALTA, 224,860. 

MAN, ISLE OF, 145,325. 
MANCHESTER, 730,551. 
MANCHURIA, 19,290,000. 
MANDALAY, 147,429. 
MANILA, 283,613. 
MANITOBA, 650,000. 
MANNHEIM, 229,576. 
MARSEILLES, 586,341. 
MARTINIQUE, 195,000, 


MIDDLESEX, 1,253,002. 
MILAN, 663,059. 
MILWAUKEE, 457,174. 
MINNESOTA, 2,387,125. 
MISSISSIPPI, 1,790,620. 
MISSOURI, 3,404,055. 
MOMBASA, 40,000. 

M10 NACO, 23,000. 
MONAGHA, 71,050. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 450,794. 
MONTANA, 548,000. 
MONTEVIDEO, 361,950. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 51,263. 
MONTREAL, 607,063. 
MOROCCOP 102,107. 

MOSCOW, 1,050,010. 
MOSUL, 2,850,000. 
MUKDEN, 158,130. 
MUNICH, 630,711. 
MUSCAT, 500,000. 
MYSORE, 5,800,000 


NAIRNSHIRE, 8,790. 

NAIROBI, 24,300. 

NAMUR, 32,274. 

NANCY, 113,226. 

NANKING, 902,441. 

NANTES, 183,704. 

NAPSES, 857,000. 

NASHVILLE, 118,342. 

NATAL, 1,500,000. 

NEBRASKA, 1,296,3¢0. 

NEPAL, 5,000,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, 415,000. 

NEW 6UINEA, 600,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 443,083. 

NEW JERSE ¥ 3,155,900. 

NEW ORLEANS, 387,408. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

2,265,000. 

NEW YORK (STATE), 
385,227, 

NEW YORK (CITY), 6,103,384. 

NEW ZEALAND, 1,434,000. 

NEWCASTLE, 278,400. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 263,000. 

NICARAGUA, 635,210. 

NICE, 155,839. 

NIGERIA, 16,250,000. 

NORFOLK, 504,293. 

NORTHAMPTON, 90,895. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
302,404. 

NORTHUMBERLAND .}™/46,095. @ 

NORWAY, 2,231,780. 
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NORWICH, 120,653. 
NOTTINGHAM, 266,400. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 641,149. 
NOVA SCOTIA, 550,000. e 
NOVGOROD, 1,500,000 
NUREMBERG, 352,675. 


OAKLAND, 216,261... 

ODESSA, 631,040. 

OHI0¢9 5,759,400. 

OKLAHOMA, 2,030,000. 

OLDHAM, 144,983. * 

OMAHA, 191,700. 

OMSK, 52,000. 

ONTARIO, 3,000,000. 

OPORTO, 203,990. 

ORANGE FREE STATE, 
628,360. 

aeeacie 783,389. 

OSAKA, 2,115,000. 

OSLO, 258,000. e 

OSTEND, 50,210. ¢ 

OTAGO, 201,000. 

OTTAWA, 107,137. — 

OXFORD, 57,052. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 189,615. 


PADUA, 105,135. € 
PAISLEY, 84,837. 
PALERMO, 345,891. e 
PALESTINE, 775,000. 
PANAMA, 425,000. 
PARAGUAY, 1,000,000. 
PARIS, 3,000,000. 

PARMA, 64,920. 

PASSAU, 20,000. 

PATNA, 120,200. 

PAU, 31,320. 

PAVIA, 500,000. 
PEEBLESSHIRE, 15,330. 
PEKIN, 1,300,000. 
PEMBROKESHIRE, 91,9723. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 8,720,017. 
PENZANCE, 12,096. 
PERSIA, 2.600,000. 

PERTH (SCOTLAND), 33,030. 
PERTH (AUSTRALIA), 156,000. 
PERTHSHIRE, 126,000. 
PERU, 4,621,000. 
PESHAWAR, 92.884. 
PETERBOROUGH, 35,533. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1,823,779. 
PILSEN, 47,000. 

PISA, 67,285. 

PITTSBURG, 587,780. 
PLYMOUTH, 209,857. 
POLAND, 24,275,000¢ © 
POMERANIA, 1,790,000. 
PONDICHERRY, 170,000. . 
PORT ELIZABETH, 37,063. 
PORTLAND (U.S.), 258,288. 
PORTSMOUTH, 247,343. 
PORTUGAL, 5,957,985. 
POSEN, 156,691. 

POTOSI, 532,000. 

PRAGURB, 677,000. 
PRESTON, 119,900. 
PRETORIA, 57,674. 


PRUSSIA, 36,684,717. 
PUNJAB, 20,000,000. 


© 
SUEREC (PROVINCE), 
2,600,000. 
QUEBEC (CITY), 78,710. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY, 54,000. 
QUBEZNSLAND, 845,000. 
QUEENSTOWN, 9,020. 
QUELPAERT, 100,000. 
QUERETARO, 33,062. 
QUETT£, 17,100. 
QUILON, 16,700. 
eQUIMPER, 16,200. 
,QUITO, 71,060 


RABAT, 29,550. 
RADNORSHIRE, 23,528. 
RAJPUTANA, 9,900,000. 
RAMSGATE, 36,560. 
RANGOON, 339,527. 
RAVENNA, 74,161. 
READING, 92,274. 
REDDITCH, 16,235. 
REGINA, 37,000. 
REICHENBERG, 37,000. 
REIGATE, 28,915. 
RENDSBURG, 14,000. 
RENFREWSHIRE, 298,887. 
RENNES, 82,241. 

REVEL, 130,000. 

RHEIMS, 76,645. 

RHODE ISLAND, 604,397. 
RHODESIA, N., 1,200,000. 
RHODESIA, S., 900,000. 


RICHMOND (SURREY ), 35,651. 


RICHMOND (U.S.), 171,000. 
RIGA, 185,137. 

RIO DE JANEIRO, 1,160,000. 
ROCHDALE, 90,816. 
ROCHESTER, 31,933. 
ROME, 768,000. 

RONDA, 20,760. 

ROSARIO, 222,592. 
ROSCEMMON, 8%,556. 
ROSTOCK, 67,593. 
ROTHERHAM, 68,045. 
ROTTERDAM, 552,343. 
ROUBAIX, 113,265. 
ROUEN, 123,720. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE, 44,989. 
RUGBY, 25,098. 

RUMANIA, 17,393,150. 
RUSSIA, 165,000,000. 
RUTLAND, 18,376. 
RYBINSK, 29,000. 


SACRAMENTO 65,857. 
SAIGON, 50,000. 

ST. ALBANS, 25,588. 
ST. HELENS, 102,640. 
ST. HELIER, 30,200. 
ST. JOHNS, 34,050. 
ST. LOUIS, 772,897 
SALAMANCA, 335,000. 
SALEM, 42,500. 
SALISBURY, 22,867. 
SALONICA, 170,200. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, 118,110. 


SAMARKAND, 82,( 
SAN DIEGO, 74, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 506,676. 
SANTIAGO, 507,296. 
SARAGOSSA, 117,742. 
SARAWAK, 600,000. 
SARDINIA, 880,000. 
SAXONY, 4,670,320. i 
SCARBOROUGH, 46,192. 
SCOTLAND, 4,882,288. 
SELKIRKSHIRE, 22,606. 
SENEGAL, 1,208,000. 

SEVILLE, 150,600. , 
SHANGHAI, 1,500,000. 
SHEFFIELD, 519,239. 
SHREWSBURY, 31,030. 
SHROPSHIRE, 243,062. 
SIAM, 8,500,000. 
SIBERIA, 10,000,000. 
SICILY, 3,795,000. 
SIND, 3,250,000. € 
SINGAPORE, 423, 7084 
SLIGO (CO.), 78,750. 
SMOLENSK, 51,000. 
SMYRNA, 350,000. 
SOFIA, 154,430. 
SOLINGEN, 51,050. 
SOMERSET, 465,710. 
SOUDAN, 3,500,000. 

S. AFRICA, 14,004,899. 
S. AUSTRALIA, 576,576. 
S. SHIELDS, 116,667. 
SOUTHAMPTON, 162,200. 
SOUTHEND, 106,021. 
SOUTHPORT, 76,621. 
SPAIN, 20,783,844. 
STAFFORD, 28,632. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 1,348,877. 
STETTIN, 230,000. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 161,726. 
STOCKHOLM, 419,421. 
STOCKPORT, 125,500. 
STOCKTON, 64,126. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 273,238. 
STRASBURG, 166,767. 
STUTTGART, 309,200. 

SUEZ, 31,000. 

SUFFOLK, 400,058. 
SUMATRA, 5,855,970. 
SUNDERLAND, 159,055. 
SURAT, 118,300. - 
SURREY, 930,086. 

SUSSEX, 727,977. ' 
SUTHERLAND, 17,800. 
SWANSEA, 157,561. 
SWATOW, 85,000. 

SWEDEN, 5,903,762. 
SWINDON, 54920. ‘ 
SWITZERLAND, 3,880,320. 
SYDNEY, 1,100,000. 
SYRIA, 3, .000, ,000. 


e* 


& 


& 


€ 
TACNA, 89,000. 
TAGANROG, 65,750. 
TAMPICO, 23,760. 


. 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, 


TASMANIA, 218,000. 
TAUNTON, 24,191. 
TENNESSEE, 2,337,885. 
TETUAN, 37,000. 
TEXAS, 4,663,228. 
THORN, 39,500. 
TIBET, 2,000,000. 
TIENTSIN, 850,000. 
TIFLIS, 350,009. 
TILSIT, 37,250. 
TIPPERARY (CO.), 150,000. 
TOBOLSK, 2,000,000. 
*® TOKYO, 2,000,000. 
TOLEDO, 243,165. 
TRENT, 25,250. 
TRE@ES, 46,000. 
TRIESTE, 229,500. 
9 TRINIDAD, 391,280. 
® TRIPOLI,@3,000. 
TRUROS%10,333. 
TULLE, 18,730. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 35,568. 
TUNIS, 170,381. 
TURIN, 451,992. 
TURKESTAN, E., 1,200,000. 
TURKESTAN, W., 7,200,000. 
TURKEY, 13,660,275. 
TYNEMOUTH, 63,786. 
TYROL, 300,000. 


UGANDA, 3,071,600. 
UKRAINE, 28,397,000. 
ULEABORG, 366,800. 
ULM, 45,500. 
ULSTER, 1,256,322. 


UNITED STATES, 105,710,620. 


UPSALA, 28,897. 
URALSK, 40,000. 
URUGUAY, 1,720,420. 
URUMIYA, 25,000. ad 
UTAH, 450,000. 
UTAKAMAND, 15,270. 
UTICA, 94,156. 
UTRECHT, 140,189. 


POPULATIONS OF PRINCIPAL PLACES 


VALENCIA, 236,447. = 
VALETTA, 25,000. 


VALPARAISO, 320,388. 
VANCOUVER, 16,400. e 
VARNA, 50,900. 
VENEZUELA, 2,415,000. 
VENICF, 170,000. e 
VERA CRUZ, 48,633. 
VERDUN, 13,450. 

VERONA, 86,448. 

VICENZA, 57,016. 
VICKSBURG, 17,931. 
VICTORIA, 1,657,000. 
VIENNA, 1,841,32. 

VIGO, 18,050. 

VIRGINIA, 2,310,000. 
VIRGINIA, WEST, 1,465,000. 
VLADIMIR, 2,000,000. 


WAKEFIELD, 52,891. 
WALCHEREN, 41,750. 
WALES, 2,206,712. 
WARRINGTON, 78,000. 
WARSAW, 931,176. 
WARWICK, 12,862. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 1,390,092. 
WASHINGTON (STATE), 


1,356,621. 


WASHINGTON (CITY), 


437,571. 


WATERFORD, 51,915. 
WEDNESBURY, 30,407. 
WEI-HAI-WEI, 150,000. 
WEIMAR, 37,237. 
WELLINGTON (N.Z.), 118,500. 
WEST AUSTRALIA, 332,732. 
WEST BROMWICH, 73,761. 
WEST RIDING, 3,181,654. 
WESTMEATH, 56,818. 
WESTMINSTER, 141,317. 
WESTMORLAND, 65,740. 
WESTPHALI{, 4,448,115. 
WEYMOUTH, 4.570. 
WHITEHAVEN, 19,536. 
WICKLOW, 57,591. 

WIDNES, 38,879. 
WIESBADEN, 97,566. ° 
WIGAN, 91,200. 
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WIGTOW NSHIRE, 30,782. 
WILHELMSHAVBN, 26,100. 
WILMINGTON, 110,168. 

w IRE, 292,213. 
CHESTER, 23,791. 
WINNIPEG, 178,364. 
WISCONSIN, 2,632,067. 
WITTENBERG, 21,200. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 102,373. 
WOLVERTON, 14,052. 6 
WORCESTER, 49,153... 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 405,876. 
WORMS, 51,860. 
WORTHING, 35,224. 
WREXHAM, 19,002. 
WURTEMBURG, 2,526,200. 
WURSBURG, 86,571. 
WYOMING, 194,402.° 


eXERES, 62,628. 


e@ 
YAKUTSK, 320,000. 
YARKAND, 120,000. 
YARMOUTH, 60,710. 
YEMEN, 750,000. 
YENISEISK, 13,500. 
YEZO, 45,00. 
YOKOHAMA, 422,942. 
YORK, 84,500. 
YORKSHIRE, 4,098,490. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 132,358. 
YPRES, 18,770. 
YUKON, 8,512. 
YUNNAN, 8,000,000. 


ZAANDAM, 29,000. 
ZACATECAS, 30,000. 
ZAGAZIG, 21,500. 
ZANZIBAR, 197,000. 
ZARA, 35,100. 
ZEALAND, 225,000. 
ZITTAU, 36,000. 
ZOMBA, 27,120. 
ZULULAND, 200,000° 
ZURICH, 190,116. 
ZUTPHEN, 20,560. 
ZWICKAU, 69,595. 
ZWOLLE, 25,6%. 
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PSEUDONYMS OF WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 
AND ARTISTS 


(A few of the names in this list are already given in the body of the work, but they 
+ are included here for ready reference.) 


A.L.OE. (A Lady of England). Charlotte Maria 
Tucker. bd 

ADAMS, STEPHEN. Michael Maybrick. 

ADELER, MAX. Charles Heber Clark. 

ALEXANDER, MRS. Mrs. Alexander Hector. 

ALIEN. Mrs. Baker. ° 

AMATEUR CASUAL? THE. James Greenwood. 

AMYAND, A. Capt. E. Arthur Haggard. 

ANE OF THAT ILK. Prof. W. E. Aytoun. 

ANSTEY, F. Thomas Anstey Guthrie. 

APE (of Vanity Fair). Carlo Pellegrini. 

ARTIST, UNKNOWN. Joseph Pennell. 

ATLAS. Edmund Yafs. 

AUSTIN, ARTHUR. Prof. J ohn Wilson. 


BAB. Sir W.S. Gilbert. 

BARTIMZUS. Lewis Anselm da Costa Ricci. 

BECK, CHRISTOPHER. T. C. Bridges. 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. Rey. Edward Bradley. 

BELL, ACTON. Anne Bronté. 

BELL, CURRER. Charlotte Bronté. 

BELL, ELLIS. Emily J. Bronté. 

BERWICK, MARY. Adelaide Ann Procter. 

BETTINA. Elisabeth von Arnim. 

BIBLIOPHILE. Jacob Paul Lacroix; C. Uzanne. 

BICKERDYKE. C.H. Cook, 

BICKERSTAFF, ISAAC. Swift and Steele. 

BIGLOW, HOSEA. James Russell Lowell. 

BILLINGS, JOSH. Henry Wheeler Shaw. 

BIRD, ISAB@LLA. Mrs. Bishop. 

BIRMINGHAM, GEORGE A. Canon James Owen 
Hannay. 

BLACKSMITH, THE LEARNED. Elihu Surritt. 

BOLDREWOOD, ROLF. T. A. Browne. 

BON GAULTIER. Prof. W. E. Aytoun and Sir 
Theodore Martin. 

BORDEN, MARY. Mrs. FE. L. Spears. 

BOUVERIE, BARTHOLOMEW. W. E. Gladstone. 

BOWEN, MARJORIE. Gabrielle Margaret Long. 

BOZ. Chafles Dickens. 

BRADDON, M. E. Mrs. Maxevell. 

BREITMANN, HANS. Charles Godfrey Leland. 

BROWN, TOM. Thomas Hughes. 

BROWN THE YOUNGER, THOMAS. Tom Moore. 

BROWNE, MATTHEW. William B. Rands. 

BYSTANDER, THE. Goldwin Smith. 


€ 


CADENUS. Dean Swift. 

CALIBAN. Jules Claretie. 

CALLUM BEG. Colonel John Clarkson Ogilvie Mack. 
«CAMBRIRGE, ADA. Mrs. George I’. Cross. 
CARROLL, LEWIS, Rev. C. Lutwidge Dodgson, 


CAVENDISH. Henry Jones. 
CHAM. Amédée de Noé. 
CLARIBEL. Mrs. Charles Barnard. 


CLARINDA. 


Mrs. MacLehose, 


CLEAR, CLAUDIUS. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
CLEEVE, LUCAS. Mrs. Kingscote. 


CLEISHBOTHAM, JEDEDIAH. 


COBBLEIGH, TOM. Walter Raymond. 
COFFIN, JOSHUA. H.W. Longfellow. ¢ 
COLLINGWOOD, HARRY. W. J. C. Lancaster. 
COLMAN, R. W. James Hogg. 
CONINGTON, J. J. Prof. Alfred Walter Stewart. 
CONNOR, MARIE. Mrs. Robert Leighton. 
CONNOR, RALPH. Rev. C. W. Gordon. 
CONWAY, HUGH. F. J. Fargus. 
COO-EE. W. Sylvester Walker. 
CORDREUX, ALFRED. Honoré de Balzac. 
CORNWALL, BARRY. Bryan Walter Procter. 
COUNTRY PARSON, A. Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 
CRADDOCK, C. E. Mary Noailles Murfree. 
CRAIG, ISA. Mrs. Knox. 
CRAYON, CHRISTOPHER. J. Ewing Ritchie. 


CRAYON, GEOFFREY. Washington Irving. 


CROSS, VICTORIA. Vivian Corey. 


CROWFIELD, CHRISTOPHER. 


Stowe, 


CROWQUILL, ALFRED. A. H. Forrester. 
CRUISER, BENEDICT. George Augustus Sala. 
COsHING, PAUL. Roland Wood-Seys. 
@YNICUS. Martin Anderson. © 


D’ACHE, CARAN. Emmanuel Poiré. 


DAGONET. 


George R. Sims. 


DALE, DARLEY. Fanny M. Steele. 
DANBY, FRANK. Mrs. Julia Frankau. 
DANE, HAL. Haldane MacFall. 
DANGERFIELD, JOHN. Oswald Crawfurd. 
DART, STEPHEN. Adeline Sergeant. 


DARYL, SYDNEY. 


Sir Douglas Straight. 


DASH, COMTESSE. \. de Sainte-Mars. 


D’HARDELOT, GUY. 


DEHAN, RICHARD. Clotilde Inez Mary G 
DELTA. David Macbeth Moir. 
DOCTOR SYNTAX. William Coombe 


DONOVAN, DICK. 


DOOLEY, MR. F. P. Dunne. 
DOWNEY, EDMUND. ¢ F. M. Allen. 
DRAPIER, M.‘D. Swift. 


DUNCAN, 


Cotes. 


SARAH JEANNETTE. 


J. KR Preston Muddgek. 


‘ 
Mrs. 


& 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher- 


Mrs. Helen aay oe 
aves, 


Everard 


DURAN, CAROLUS. G. Auguste Emil Durand. 
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FERN, FANNY.o Mrs. fee Paston (Sarah Payson 
Willis). 
FIELD, MICHAEL. Miss Bradley and Miss Cooper. 


@ FIELDMOUSE, TIMON. William B. Rands. 


rs 


2 


x 
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FITZ-BOODLE, GEORGE. W. M. Thackeray. 
FITZVICTOR, JOHN. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
FLEMING, GEORGE. Julia C. Fletcher. 
FORBES, ATHOL. Rev. Forbes A. Phillips. 
FOUCHER, PAUL. Victor Hugo. 

: E. Mrs. Francis Blundell. 


non eeel g 
FROISSA@I, JEAN. Alphonse Daudet. 


GARRETT, EDWARD. Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 

GERARD, DOROTHEA. Madame Longard de 
Longgarde. 

GERARD, MORICE. Rev. John Jessop Teague. 

GIFT, THEO. Theo. Boulger. 

GLYN, ELINOR. Mrs. Clayton Glyn. 

GOODWELL, GODEK. Horace Greeley. 

GRAHAM, ENNIS. Mrs. Molesworth. 

GRAHAM, WINIFRED. Mrs. Theodore Cory. 

GRAND, SARAH. Mrs. Frances E. MacFall. 

GRAY, MAXWELL. Mary Gleed Tuttiett. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C. Hilda Greig. 

GYP. Comtesse de Martel de Janville. 


HALIBURTON, HUGH. James Logie Robertson. 
HALL, OWEN. James Davis. 

HAY, IAN. Major Ian Hay Beith. e 
HENRY, O. William Porter. 

HEWITT, MARTIN. A€thur Morrison. 

HILL, HEADON. F-. Grainger. 

HISTORICUS. Sir William Vernon-Harcourt. 
HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER. Mrs. Craigie. 
HOFFMANN, PROFESSOR. Angelo Lewis. 
HOPE, ANTHONY. Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins. 
@ HOPE, ASCOTT R. A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 

® HOPE, LAURENCE. Adela Nicolson. 

HOWARD, KEBLE. Keble Bell. 

HYACINTHE, PERE. Charles J. M. Loyson. 


ICONOCLAST. Charles Bradlawgh. 

IGNATIUS gFATHER. Rev. J. L. Lyne. 

IK MAR Donald Grant Mitchell. 
INGOLDSBY, THOMAS. Rev. R. H. Barham. 
IOTA. Mrs. Man@ington Caffyn. 

IRON, RALPH. Olive SehreMer (Mrs. Cronwright). 


JUNIUS. Ss# Philip @rancis (aflezed). ° 


KEITH, LESLIE. Miss G. L. Keith Johnston. 
KNICKERBOCKER, DIEDRICH. Washington Irving. 
» 


-LOTHROP, AMY. Anna B. Warner. 
OTL, PIERRE® 


Louis Marie Julien Viaud. 
LUDLOW, JOIBNNY. Mrs. Henry Wood. 
LYALL, EDNA. Ada Ellep Bayly. 

LYS, CHRISTIAN. Percy J. Brebner. e 


MAARTENS, MAARTEN. Joost Marius Willem van 
der Poorten-Schw*rtz. 
MACKAY, MARION. Marie Cor@li. 
MACLAREN, IAN. Rev. John Watson. 
MACLEOD, FIONA. William Sharp. 
MAITLAND, THOMAS. Robert Buchanan. 
MALET, LUCAS. Mary St. Leger Harrison. 
MAN OF KENT. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
MARCHANT, BESSIE. Mrs. J.%. Comfort. 
MARKHAM, MRS. Mrs. E. C. Penrose. 
MARRYATT, FLORENCE. Mrs. F. Lean. 
MATHERS, HELEN. Mrs. Reeves. 
MEADE, L. T. Mrs. Toulmin Smith. 
MEREDITH, OWEN. Lord E. R. Bulwer Lytton. 
MERRIMAN, HENRY SETON. Hugh Stowell Scott. 
MILLER, JOAQUIN. C. H. Miller. 
MOLIERE. Jean Baptiste Poquelin. 
MONTGOMERY, CHARLES MONTAGUE. Sir T. 
Dick Lauder, Bart. 
MORRIS, PETER. John Gibson Lockhart. 
MULHOLLAND, ROSA. Lady Gilbert. 
MULOCK, DINAH MARIA. Mrs. Craik. 
e 


NASIER ALCOFRIBAS. Francois Rabelais. 
NAUTICQS. Sir Owen Seaman. 

NESBIT, E. Mrs. Hubert Bland. . 
NORTH, CHRISTOPHER. Prof. John Wilson. 
NUNQUAM. _ Robert Blatchford. 

NYE, BILL. ® Edgar Wilson Nye. 


O.K. Madame Olga de Novikoff. 

O’DOWD, CORNELIUS. Charles Lever. 
OGILVY, GAVIN. Sir J. M. Barrie, Bart. 
OLD MERRY. Edwin Hodder. 

OLDCASTLE, JOHN. Wilfred Meynell. @ 
OLDSTYLE, JONATHAN, Washington Irving. 
OLIVER, OWEN. Sir J. Alber? Flynn. 
O’RELL, MAX. Paul Blouet. 

OUIDA. Louise de la R#mée. 

OWEN, J. A. Mrs. J. A. Owen Visger. 


PAGE, H. A. A. H. Japp. 
PARLEY, PETER. S.G. Goodrich, George Moggridge, 
and William Martin. 


PASTON, GEORGE. Miss EF. M. Symonds. 
PAUL, JEAN. Jean Paul F. Richter. . 
PAULL, M. A. Mrs. John Ripley. 
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PHELPS, ELIZABETH 

Ward. 
PHIZ. MHablot Knight Browne. 
PINDAR, PETER. John Wolcot. 
PLYMLEY, PETER. Sydney Smith. 
POOR RICHARD. Benjamin Franklin. 
PORCUPINE, PETER. William Cobbett. 
POY. P.H.Fearon. °* 
PRENDERGAST, PAUL. Douglas Jerrold. * 
PREVOST, FRANCIS. H. F. Prevost-Battersby. 
PROUT, FATHER. F.S. Mahony. * . 

: e 
e 

Q. Sir Artsur Quiller-Couch. 
QUERY, PETER. Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
QUEX. George H. F. Nichols. 
QUIZ. Charles Dickens. e 


RAIMOND, C. E. Elizabeth Robins. 

RAINE, ALLEN. Mrs. Beynon Puddicombe. 

RAMSBOTTOM, MRS. Theodore Hook. 

REMUS, UNCLE. Joel Chandler Harris. 

RIP. Rowland Hill. ® 

RITA. Mrs. W. D. Humphreys. 

ROB ROY. John MacGrego®. 

ROBINSON, A. MARY F. Mdme. Darmesteter. 

ROSS, ADRIAN. Arthur Reed Ropes. 

ROSS, MARTIN. Violet Martin (in collaboration with 
Edith Somerville). 

ROWLANDS, CADWALADER. J.S. Roberts. 

ROWLEY, THOMAS. Thomas Chatterton. 

ROY, JOHN. Sir Mortimer Durand. 

RUCK, BERTA. Mrs. Oliver Onions. 

RUNNYMEDE. Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Beacons- 
field). 


RUTHERFORD, MARK. William Hale White. 


SAND, GEORGE. Mdme. Dudevant. 

SAPPER. Herman Cyril MacNeile. e 

SAUNDERS, RICHARD. Benjamin Franklin. 

SAUZADE, JOHN S. James Payn. 

SAVONAROLA, JEREMY [IF . 8. Mahony. 

SCHREINER, OLIVE. Mrs. Cronwright. 

SCRIBLERUS, sMARTINUS. 
Arbuthnot. 

SEAMARK. Austin J. Small. 

SETOUN, GABRIEL. Thomas Napier Hepburn. 

SEVERIN, PAUL. Raymond Brucker. 

SHAPCOTT, REUBEN. William Hale White. 

SHARP, E. Robert Barr. 

SHIRLEY. Sir John ¢kelto®. 

SHUFFLEBOTTOM, ABEL. Robert Southey. 

SKETCHLEY, ARTHUR. Rev. George Rose. 

SLICK, SAM. ‘T. C. Haliburton. 

SLINGSBY, PHILIP. Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

SLOPER, ALLY. Gilbert Dalziel and C. H. Ross. 

SON OF THE MARSHES, A. Mrs. J. A. Owen Visger. 

SON OF THE SOIL, A. J.S. Fletcher. 

SPY (of Vanity Fair). Sir Leslie Ward. 

STENDHAL. Marie Henri Beyle. 

STEPNIQK. Serge Michaelovitch Kravchinsky. 

STERN, DANIEL, Countess d’Agoult. 


Swift, Pope, and 


© 
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TALEPITCHER. Arthur M. Binstead. 
TAFFRAIL. Henry Taprell Dorling. 
TASMA. Mdme. Jessie Couvreur, 
TAYLOR, THEODORE. J. Camden Hotten. 
TENNANT, DOROTHY. Lady H. M. Stanley. 
TEUFELSDROCKH, HERR. Thomas Carlyle. 
THACKERAY, ANNA ISABELLA. firs. Ritchie. 
THANET, OCTAVE. Alice French. 
THOMAS, ANNIE. Mrs. Pender-Cudlip. 
THOMPSON, ALICE. Mrs. Wilfred Meynell. : 
THOMPSON, ELIZABETH. Lady Butler. 
THUNDERTENTRONCKH, ARMINIUS VON. Mat- 
thew Arnold. ‘ 
THURSTON, HENRY T. Francis Turner Palgrave. 
TIREBUCK, W. William Sharp. 
TITMARSH, MICHAEL ANGELO. W. M, Thackeray, 
T. P. T. P. O’Gonnor. & ; 
TRAFFORD, F. G. Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
TRAVERS, GRAHAM. Margaret Todd. 
TURNER, ETHEL. Mrs. H. R. Curlewis. 
TWAIN, MARK. Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 
TWO BROTHERS. Alfred (Lord) Tennyson and 
Chas. Tennyson-Turner. 
TYNAN, KATHARINE. Mrs. H. A. Hinkson, 
TYTLER, SARAH. Miss Henrietta Keddie. 


VACUUS, VIATOR. Thomas Hughes. 
VAGRANT. R. C. Lehmann. 

VANE, DEREK. Mrs. B. Eaton-Back. 
VERA. Lady Colin Campbell. 
VERNE, JULES. M. Olchewitz. 
VIOLINIST, A. Eric Mackay. 
VOLTAIRE. Francois Marie Arouet. 


. 


WAGSTAFFE, LAUNCELOT Jashington Irving. 
WALKER, PATRICIUS. Wiliam Allingham. 
WARD, ARTEMUS. Charles Farrer Browne. 
WARDEN, FLORENCE. Mrs. G. James. 
WETHERELL, ELIZABETH. Susan Warner. 
WHITE, ROMA. Blanche Oram. 
WILLIAMS, F. HARALD. Rey. F. W. Orde Ward. 
WINTER, JOHN STRANGE. Mrs. Arthur Stannard. 
WIZARD, THE. John Corlett. 
WORBOISE, EMMA J. Mrs. Etherington Guyton. 
WYNMAN, MARGARET. Ella Hepworth Dixon 
WYNNE, PAMELA. Mrs. Herbert Scott. 
€ 

YENDYS, SYDNEY. Sydney Dobell. & 
YORICK. Laurence Sterne. 
YORKE, CURTIS. Mrs. Richmond Lee. 
YORKE, OLIVER. F. S. Mahony. ® ‘ 

~~ @ ‘ 
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Z. Z. Louis Sangazill e ‘ 
ZACK. Gwendolfie Keats. * 

ZADKIEL. Richard J. Morrison. 

ZETA. James Anthony Froude. 
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WELL-KNOWN CHARACTERS’ IN DRAMA 
AND FICTION 


(Many names not included in the following list will be found in the body { this 
work; where repetition occurs such has beengonsidered advisable for purposes of 
: quick reference. ) 


é 
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AARON, a Moor with whom Tamora, queen of the 
Goths, is in love—Titus Andronicus, Shakespeare. 

ABBOT, THE. See AMBROSE, FATHER. 

ABDIEL, the seraph who withstood Satan when called 
upon to revolt: “ faithful found among the faith- 
lew; faithful only he among innumerable false.”’— 
Paradise Lost, Milton. 

ABOU HASSAN, a youth of Bagdad who is conveyed 
to the @ed of the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid in the 
latter’s @alace, and awakes to believe himself to be 
the cf#iph.— The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

ABSOLUTE, SIR ANTHONY, an irascible, domineering, 
but warm-hearted old gentleman who deludes 
himself that he is good-tempered ; his son is CAPTAIN 
ABSOLUTE, who, under the name of Ensign Beverley, 
wooes the heiress Lydia Languish. See ACRES, 
BOB.—The Rivals, Sheridan. 

ABYDOS, BRIDE OF, Zuleika, the daughter of Giaffer, 
the pasha of Abydos; her lover, Selim, is shot by 
her father, whereupon Zuleika dies broken-hearted.— 
The Bride of Abydos, Byron. ; 4 

ACRASIA, an enchantress personifying sensual indul- 
gence; in her Bower of Bliss she transformed her 
lovers into fearful beings; was overcome by (Sir) 
Guyon (q.v.).—The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

ACRATES, the personification of incontinence.— The 
Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

ACRES, BOB, a blustering braggart whose courage 
“oozed out of his fingers’ ends’’ when put to the 
test; the rival of Beverley (Capt. Absolute) for 
the hand of Lydia Languish.—The Rivals, Sheridan. 

ADAM, the old retainer who follows Orlando (q.v.) into 
the Forest of Arden; a type of the loyal, devoted 
man-servant.—As You Like It, Shakespeare. Ps 

ADAMASTOR, the spirit of the Cape of Storms (Cape 
of Good Hope).—The,Lusiad, Camoens. e 

ADAMS, PARSON, a simple-minded and pious clergy- 
man, possessed of much learning, but with little 
knowledge of the world.—Joseph Andrews, Fielding. 

ADICIA, the wife of the sultan, who treats an am- 
bassador from a neighbouring kingdom with cruelty 
and is discomfited by (Sir) Artegal and changed into 
a tigress; is the personification of injustice— The 
Faérie Queene, Spenser. ; 

ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, THE, a butler in the service 
of the Earl of Loam, the perfection of an “ upper 
manServant’’; when, with members of the Earl’s 
family, he is wrecked on a desert island it is he who 
alone rises to the occasion; from being “ king ”’ of 
the island he reverts naturally to his former position 
on the party being rescued.— he Admirable Crichton, 
Sir J. M. Barrie. 4 

ADON-ALgthe spirit of love and beauty.—Zanoni, 
Lord Lytton. 

ADRIANA, a lady of Ephesus, wife of Antipholus, 
ho nags the legter on the matter of unfaithfulness.— 
he Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare. 

ZEMELIA, a @ady in lov@with a squire named Amias, 
from whom she is parted by the wiles of a monster ; 
she is rel d by Belphcebe gnd united to her lover. 
—The Pabric Que@e, Spenser. © ® 

ZEMILIA, the mother o&® the twins*named Antipholus, 
one of whom married Adriana (q.v.); parted from 
her sons by shipwreck, she goes to Ephesus and 
becomes abbess of a convent there ; unknown to 
her one ofghe twins is a powerful citizen of Ephesus ; 
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the other, with Ageon, lands in Ephe@us later, and 
all are brought together when the strange story of 
their lives is unfolded.—The Comedy of Errors, 
Shakespeare. 

AFRICAN MAGICIAN, THE, the wizard who in the 
story of Aladdin sent the lagter into the cave in 
quest of the wonderful Jamp; later he deprives 
Aladdin of the lamp by a trick and transports its 
former possessor and his palace to Africa, but is 
subsequently killed by Aladdin.—The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

AGED, THE, the father of John Wemmick, who 
resides in his son’s *‘ castle’’ at Walworth; a very 
old man, cheerful but &tremely deaf.—Great 
Expectations, Dickens. 

AGIB, the Third Calgnder, whose adventures are 
related from his shipwreck to his flight to Bagdad.— 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

AGNES, the unsophisticated girl whom M. Arnolphe 
keeps in seclusion, with a view to making her his 
wife, until a youth (Horace) awakens her love and 
carries her off.—L’ Ecole des Femmes, Moliére. 

AGNES, the daughter of Mr. Wickfield, the solicitor, 
whom David Copperfield married after the death of 
Dora (q¢.v.).—David Copperfield, Dickens. 

AGRAVAINE, SIR, son of King Lot of Orkney, nephew 
of King Arthur, and brother of Gawain, Gaheris, and 
Gareth ; was killed by Lancelot, whom he and others 
tried to trap in an intrigue with Queen Guinevere.— 
Morte d’ Arthur, Malory. 

AGUECHEEK, SIR ANDREW, an old fop who is the 
boon companion of Si® Toby Belch (¢.v.).— Twelfth 
Night, Shakespeare. 

» PRINCE, the possessor of the magic tent 
and the apple of Samarkand which cured all diseases. 
—Thet Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. @ 

AIMWELL, VISCOUNT, a fortune-hunting nobleman, 
the associate of Archer (q¢.v.) ; he marries Dorinda, 
daughter of Lady Bountigal.— The Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Farquhar® 

ALADDIN, the hero of the story of the ‘‘ wonderful 
lamp ’’; on possessing himself @ the treasure, he 
becomes the owner of immense wealth and son-in-law 
of the Sultan; after being deprived for a time of his 
palace and riches by the machinations of a magician, 
he regains them and returns home in triumph.— 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

ALASNAM, PRINCE, the owner of eight statues, each 
@ precious stone mounted on gold; b@ng told to 
search for a ninth, bg finds it in the person of a 
beautiful girl, whom hé mares; during his quest he 
carries a magic mirror, the surface of which remains 
undimmed only when the face it reflects is that of a 
— woman.—TM# Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. 

ALBERT, a young farmer who eventually marries 
Lotte, the beloved of Werther; Werther in real life 
is Goethe himself, Albert is his friend Kestner, and 
ated is Charlotte Buff—The Sorrows of Werther, 
Goethe. 

ALCYON, a one-time shepherd who became “ fy] 
woeful,” detesting man, woman, and all things on 
earth, after the death 
Daphnaida, Spenser. 

ALDEN, JOHN, a son of one of the 
love with Priscilla; sent by Ca 
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ilgrim Fathers, in 
in Miles Standish 


of his love, Daphne.—@ 


676 
to plead the latter’s suit, he is answered by the 
Puritan avden: ‘“*Why don’t you speak for 
youmell. John ?’”’—The Courtship of Miles Standish, 

ellow. 

ALDISORONTIPHOSCOPHOMNIO, a courtier who 
figures in the burlesque by CareY; tke name was 
bestowed upon James Ballantyne, the printer, by 
Sir Walter Scott, owing to the other’s pomposity.— 
Chrononhotonthologos, Henry Carey. 

ALI BABA, the hero of the story of “TRe Forty 
Thieves,’ a poor woodman who learned the magic 
password, “‘Open Sesame!” which gained him 
entrance to the robbers’ treasure cave and possession 
of its wealth; through,the wit of his female slave, 


Morgiana, the Forty Thieves are killed.«-The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

ALLAN-A-DALE, a member of Robin Hood’s band 
whom the outlaw befriends and assists‘m his marriagq 


against the will of the lady’s father ; 
figures in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

ALLEN, BENJAMIN, a mecal student and friend of 
Bob Sawyer; he purposes marrying his sister, 
Arabella, to Bob, but Mr. Winkle, aided by Mr. 
Pickwick, carries off the girl—The Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. 

ALLWORTHY, an upright and charitable gentleman 
who rears Tom Jones and discovers the latter to be 
the natural son of Bis sister—Tom Jones, Fielding. 

ALNASCHAR, a youth who buys a basket of glassware, 
dreams of the fortune he is to make therefrom as he 
invests his money again and again, and, kicking it 
in a fit of temper, destroys the glass and all his 
hopes.—The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

ALONZO THE BRAVE, betrothed to “the fair 
Imogen”’; his ghost mturns from the wars to appear 
at the wedding feast when the lady has wed another, 
and bears her off with bim.—Alonzo the Brave 
(ballad), M. G. Lewis. = 

ALTON LOCKE, a tailor and poet, the hero of the 
Chartist novel of the name by Charles Kingsley. 

AMADIS DE GAUL, the hero of a romance of chivalry 
attributed to a Portuguese writer; is to Spain and 
Portugal what in legend Arthur is to Britain and 
Charlemagne is to France; his lady-love, whom he 
ultimately marries, is Oriana. ; 

AMARYLLIS, a favourite name among old-time 
pastoral poets for a country girl: “‘ To sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade” (Milton); a character 
(founded on the Countess-dowager of Derby) in 
Spenser’s Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. ; 

AMBROSE, FATHER, the Abbot of Kennaquhair, 
otherwise Edward Glendinning, brother of the 
Knight of Avenel.—The abbot, Scott. 

AMBROSIO, a Capuchin abbot of Madrid who falls 
from grace and is condemned by the Inquisition ; 
he makes a bargain with the Devil and gains his 
release, Igit dies a terrible death.—The Monk, 
M. G. Lewis. J 

AMELIA, the wife of the profligate Captain Booth, a 
woman of the highest virtues and a model of wifely 
affection ; is accepted a@a portrait of Qhe novelist’s 
wife.—Amelia, Fielding. 

AMINE, the wife ¢f Sidi Nouman, a beautiful woman 
whom her husband discovers to be a ghoul.—The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

AMORY, BLANCHE, a good-looking girl with super- 
ficial accomplishments but selfish at heart; was 
engaged in turn to Pendennis and Harry Foker.— 
Pendennis, Thackeray. 

ANCIENT MARINER, THE, the hero of a poem of the 
name by Coleridge, relating how, having shot an 
albatross, he was dagmed ® wander from place to 
place repeating the story of his ill-doing as a warning. 

ANDRE, the hero of a novel, of the name by George 
Sand. 

ANDREWS, JOSEPH, a footman who successfully 
resists temptation offered him and eventually 
marries a girl of his own class; a character created 
to ridicule Richardson’s Pame/a.—Joseph Andrews, 

‘jelding. a 

ANGELICA, the daughter of Galaphron, King of 

Cathay, with whom Orlando falls in love; she, 

however, conceives a passion for Rinaldo, which is 

hopeless until the two drink at certain fountains, 
the refit being that while Rinaldo now loves 

Angelica she finds she has lost her love for him,.— 

Orlando InnantoPfto, Bojardo. 
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WELL-KNOWN CHARACTERS IN DRAMA AND FICTION 


ANTIPHOLUS, the name of the twin brothers, ‘sons of 
£geon and Atmilia of Syracuse, whose misadventures 
provide the plot for Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. 

ANTIQUARY, THE, Jonathan Oldbuck, the laird of 
Monkbarns, a whimsical but good gentleman 
of antiquarian tastes who is the cen figure in 
Scott’s novel of the name. 

ANTONIO, the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ” in Shakespeare’s 
Play of the name, who is in debt to Shylock the Jew 
and, Who is saved from his predicament by the 
shrewdness of Portia (q.v.). 

ARAM, EUGENE, a schoolmaster of Knaresborough, 
who, having committed a murder, becomes haunted 
by remorse until he is driven to kill himself.— Eugene 
Aram, Lord Lytton. Thomas Hood wrote a poem 
on the same subject. 

FRANCIS, with Aimwell (¢.v.), a fortune- 
hunter; one of the two beaux of The Beauz’ 
Stratagem, Farquhar. « . 

ARDEN, ENOCH, the hero of Ternyson’s poen of the 
name, a seaman who returns home as from the dead 
to find his wife married again and happy; rather 
than make himself known and cloud her happiness 
he goes away. 

ARGAN, the leading character, father of Angelique, in 
Le Malade Imaginaire, Moliére. 

ARIEL, an airy spirit liberated from bondage by 
Prospero, Duke of Milan, and a faithful nian: to 
the latter —The Tempest, Shakespeare. 

A, a beautiful, seductive sorceress gyho lures 
Rinaldo among other crusaders from tl» siege of 
Jerusalem, entertaining him in her palac&:—Jeru- 
salem Delivered, Tasso. 

ARTEGAL, a prince of Cornwall stolen as a baby by 
the fairies and brought up by them: marries 
Britomart (q¢.v.) ; is the personification of justice.— 
The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

ARTFUL DODGER, THE, John Dawkins, a young 
a ec trained by Fagin the Jew.—Oliver Twist, 

ickens. 

ASHTON, LUCY, daughter of Sir William Ashton and 
betrothed to the Master of Ravenswood, but forced 
into marriage with the Laird of Bucklaw, whom she 
tries to murder.—The Bride of Lammermoor, Scott. 
UDREY, a country girl who attaches herself to 
Touchstone (q¢.v.), a type of rustic simplicity and 

' gaucherie.—As You Like Jt, Shakespeare. 

AUTOLYCUS, a witty pedlar, ‘‘a snapper-up of un- 

considered trifles.’"-— The Winter's Tale, Shakespeare. 


BACKBITE, SIR BENJAMIN, a conceited and malicious 
scandal-monger, with an unwarranted reputation as 
a poet and a wit; the nephew of Crabtree.— The 
School for Scandal, Sheridan. 

BAGSTOCK, MAJOR, a retired military officer, red- 

® faced and pompous, with a native servant whom he 
abuses constantly ; refers to“nimself as “‘ Old Joey,” 
“J. B.,” “‘ Old Josh—tough, and de-vilish sly !”’; 
cherishes an admiration and affection for Miss Tox.— 
Dombeyv and Son, Dickens. 

BALDERSTONE, CALEB, the old butler in the service 
of the Master of Ravenswood, who resorts to odd 
shifts to maintain the dignity of the house.—The 
Bride of Lammermoor, Scott. 

BALFOUR, DAVID, a young Scotsman driven to seek 
his fortune in the world, the hero of Kidnapped and 
Catriona, novels by R. L. Stevenson dealim& with 
the Jacobite rebellion. 

BANQUO, a Scottish thane who is murdered at Mac- 
beth’s instigation and whose ghost haunts the latter. 
—Macbeth, Shakespeare. 

BARDELL, MRS., a®landlady in Goswell Street, 
London, who brings a successful action is breach- 
of-promise against Mr. Pickwick, but is subsequently 
brought to book by her own lawyers, Dodson and 
Fogg.—The Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

BARDOLPH, a corporal under Sir Yohn Falstaf*® a 
pimply, drunken, swag®erigz rascal, wkose red nose 
is a continual source of jest with his companions ; 
is a lieutenant in Henry V.; like Nym (¢.v.) comes 
to the galloers @ventually—@he Mer Wives of 
Windsor, Shakesfeare. s 

BARKIS, a carrier who courts David Copperfield’s 
nurse, Clara Peggotty, sending her a message that 
** Barkis is willin’,’’ and eventually marries her.— 
David Copperfield, Dickens. e 


friend of Antonio (g.v.) and tie lover 
Vous, bakes 


a lively young pickpocket, one of 
tices.” —Oliver Dickens. 


character in The Rehearsal, a farce by 
B and 


man; intended 
(@) the niece 
‘ - . impulsive, and affec- 
iona of re’s Much Ado About 
Nothing; is in love with Benedick, whom she 
marries; (2) the daughter of a citizen of Florence 
- named Portinari, with whom Dante fell in love; 
she was the inspiration of his Divine Comedy; 
(3) Beatrice Cenci, the subject of Shelley’s tragedy, 


7 Cenci. 

BeAo TIBBS, a dandy who, for all his finery and 
pretence, lives in poverty.— The Citizen of the World, 
Goldsgith. 

BEDE, @DAM, an upright, honest, God-fearing 
artis@2 whose love affair with Hetty Sorrel is marred 
by her seduction; he marries Dinah Morris.— 
Adam Bede, George Eliot. 

BEDIVERE, SIR, a knight of the Round Table and 
King Arthur’s butler; at the king’s death he throws 
the latter’s magic sword Excalibur into the mere.— 
Morte d Arthur, Tennyson. 

BELCH, SIR TOBY, the roistering old uncle of the 
Countess Olivia and companion of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek (q.v.).— Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 

BELINDA, the heroine of The Rape of the Lock, by 
Pope (see entry on p. 58); also the heroine of a 
novel of the name by Maria Edgeworth. 

ON, LADY, a dissolute woman who patron- 
ises Tom Jones, to his detriment.—Tom Jones, 
Fielding. 

BELLENDEN, LADY MARGARET, the mistress of 
the Tower of Tillietudlem, and an ardent Jacobite; 
her daughter is in love with the Covenanter, Morton, 
and marries him.—Old Mortality, Scott. 

BELPHGBE, the huntress of Spenser’s Faérie Queene, 
in whom he depicted Queen Elizabeth; ‘“‘a Diana 
among women, cold, passionless, correct, and 
strong-minded.”’ 

BELVIDERA, the tragic heroine of Otway’s VefPice 
Preserved; entangled by her husband in a plet 
against the senator# she becomes mad and dies 

BEN HUR, the Jewish hero of the novel of the name 
by Lew Wallace, the scenes of which are laid in the 
time of Christ. 

BENEDICK, a young lord of Padua who forgoes his 
vow of celibacy to woo and marry the fair Beatrice 
(q.v.).—Much Ado About Nothing, Shakespeare. 

BERTRAM, COUNT, of Rousillon, the errant husband 
of Helena (g¢.v.).—All’s Well That Ends Well, Shakes- 


peare. 
BEVERLEY, ENSIGN. See ABSOLUTE, CAPTAIN. 


BIRON, a merry young lord in attendance on the King 
of Navarre, who finds subject for jest in almost 


rep. t Dryden. 
of Leonato, governor of 


everything.—Love’s Labour’s Lost, Shakespeare. 
BLACK DWARF, THE. Py See MANLEY, SIR 
EDWARD. 


BLAIR, AM, the hero of a novel of the name by 
J. G. Lockhart, a Scottish minister who errs and 
redeems himself. 

, Ss PERCY, an English gentleman who 
assists French aris ats.to escape from the terrors 
of the R#®volution, ayfrading under the name of 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel.”—The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Baron Orcezy. > 

BLAN UR,@the heroin® of® Boccaccio’s I] 
Filocopo, her lover Being name@ Flores. 

BLARNEY, LADY, a vulgar, smart woman introduced 
to the Primrose family by Squire Thornhill.— The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith. 

* 


tory 
thet has several variant®; a tyrant remarkable for 
uS blue-tinged beard; he allows his newly-wedded 
wife access to all the rooms in his castle save one ; 
disregard: his prohibition, she opens the door of 
the forbidden chamber and finds therein the dead 
bodies of @her predecessors.—The Fairy Tales of 
Charles Perrault. 
BLUFF, CAPTAIN, a biflly and swaggeger who loves 
fighting “‘for fighting’s sake.”—The Old Bachelor, 


Congreve. 

BOBADIL, CAPTAIN, a blustering but cowardly 
braggart, remarkable for hig, boasting and “ dainty 
oaths ’’; with nmeteen selected warriors like himself. 
he says, he would annihilate @ army by challenging 
twenty of the enemy at a time—‘‘ two hundred a 
day: five days a thousand,” and so on.—Every 
Man in His Humour, Ben Jonson. 

BOIS-GUILBERT, BRIAN DE, a leader of the Knights 
Templars, a cruel and unscrupulous man; when the 
Jewish girl, Rebecca, refuses his advances he carries 
her off; later, Rebecca bejng on trial for sorcery, 
Sir Brian encounters her champion, Ivanhoe, in 
single combat and is killed.— Ivanhoe, Scott. 

BOFFIN, NICODEMUS “ the golden dustman,”’ John 
Harmon’s foreman, ‘‘a broad, round-shouldered, 
one-sided old fellow,’’ rough in exterior but with a 
heart of gold; he sacrifices a fortune in favour of 
his employer’s son.—Our Mutual Friend, Dickens. 

BOMBASTES FURIOSO, the leading character in a 
farcical tragedy of the name by W. B. Rhodes 
(1790), written in burlesque of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso. 

BONIFACE, the landlord of a Lichfield inn, well- 
known upon the road and friendly to highwaymen, 
“fed purely upon ale.’—The Beauz’ Stratagem, 
Farquhar. 

BOOBY, LADY, an ill-bred lady of loose morals who 
attempts to seduce Joseph Andrews, her footman.— 
Joseph Andrews, Fieldjne. 

BORS, SIR, a worthy, high-minded Inight of the 
Round Table, the grandfather of Sir Galahad, to 
whom is given a vision of the Holy Grail.—Morte 
ad’ A@ghur, Malory. 

BOTTOM, NICK, a weaver of Athens, igM®rant but full 
of conceit; with his fellows he devises the play 
Pyramus and Thisbe for Duke Theseus; under the 
spell of Qberon, the Fagy King, he is invested with 
an ass’s™head, in which guise Titania, the Fairy 
Queen, dotes upon him.—A Yl idsummer Night's 
Dream, Shakespeare. 

BOUNTIFUL, LADY, the widow of a knight who busies 
herself in the care of the sick and needy.—The 
Beauz’ Stratagem, Farquhar. 

BOWLING, TOM, a naval lieutenant, a man of the 
most excellent qualities — Roderick Random, Smollett. 
It was this character which suggesipd Dibdin’s 
well-known song. 

BOYTHORN, LAUREN@E, a lgud-voiced and seemingly 
ferocious personage whose Sictions belie his words ; 
he gives utterance to alarming statements while 
fondling a pet canarg on his finger.—Bleak House, 
Dickens. 

BRABANTIO, a senator, father of Desdemona, a man 
of haughty, arrogant bearing, and an enemy of the 
Moor.—Othello, Shakespeare. 

BRADAMANT, the “ virgin knight ” in white armour 
who marries Rogero the Moor upon his baptism ; 
was the possessor of a magic and irresistible spear ; 
is a character in both Orlando Innamorato, Bojardo, 
and Orlando Furioso, Ariosto. 

BRADWARDINE, BARON, a pedantic put brave 
Scottish nobleman, a Jacobite, whose daughter, 
Rose, marries Waverley.—_Wagyy, Scott. 
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BRAG, JACK, a boastful upstart w 

makes him hin somapicuous in good Nociote yack Bre Bras 
Theodore Hoo 

BRAGGAD 

of his borrowed plum 
exaggeration and boas 


Spenser 

BRAINWORM, Knowell’s servant, who appears in 
various guises, as a soldier, a clerk, and valet.— 
pare Man in His Humour, Ben Jonson. « 

MATTHEW, a dyspeptic, hot- tempered 

old eegtleman who at the same time is good-natured 
and gefierous ; his sister, TABITHA, is his antithesis ; 
with a dowry of £4,000 she is married to Captain 
Lismahago.— Humphry Clinker, Smollett. 

BRASS, SAMPSON, a rogue of a lawyer, with a sfster, 
SALLY, who is his counterpart. rae: Old Curiosity 


Shop, Dickens. 

RAZ , CAPTAIN SALOMON, ‘ the Great,” 
a fifteenth-century soldier of fortun® who passes 
through amazing adventures with many love affairs. 
— Brazen the Great, Maurice Hewlett. 

BRECK, (real name Stewart), the companion of 
David Balfour in his flight through the High] ands ; 
an ardent Jacobite and ‘‘a bonny fechter.”’ 
Kidnapped, R. L. Stevenson 

BRENTFORD, THE O KINGS “oF, characters in 
the Duke of Bucktagham’s farce, The Rehearsal ; 
they perform the same actions to an absurd degree, 
dancing, singing, and walking together. 

BRICK, JEFFERSON, an American newspaper man, 
war correspondent of the New York Rowdy Journal, 
a slightly built, pale young man who dips his pen 
figuratively in gore.—Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens. 

BRIDE OF LAMMERMQOR. See ASHTON, LUCY. 

BRIDGENORTH, MAJOR, a Parliamentarian con- 
spirator who is a neighbour of Sir Geoffrey Peveril ; 
his daughter, Alice, the herome of the novel, marries 
Julian Peveril, Sir Geoffrey’s son.—Peveril of the 
Peak, Scott. 

BRIDLEGOOSE, a judge who decides his cases by a 
throw of the dice. —Pantagruel, Rabelais. 

BRITOMART, an allegorical character representing 
chastity, whose adventures denote the triumph of 
purity over impurity; meets eventually with Sir 
Artegal (¢.v.), to whom she is married.—The Faérie 
Queene, Spenser. 

BROOKER, a former clerk of Ralph Nickleby, a felon, 
who out "of revenge steals the latter’s son and con- 
fines him under the name of Smike in Dotheboys 
Hall school.—Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

BROWDIE, JOHN, a big, brusque, but kind-hearted 
Yorkshireman who is @ loyal friend to Nicholas 
Nickleby and Smike.—Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

BROWN, MRS., a character created by Arthur 
Sketchley in several books such as Mrs. Brown in 
Paris; a typical lady of the middle-class, @ posed 
to convenfion and with strong prejudices against 
everything that is un-English; her opinions are 
delivered in a humorous, original manner and are 
characterised by shrewd @mmonsense. 

BROWN, TOM, the hero of Tom Brown’# Schooldays 
and Tom Brow Oxford, by Thomas Hughes; a 
typical Pa Minded. sport-loving, natural boy. 

BROWNLOW, MR., a benevolent old gentleman who 
befriends Oliver when he escapes from Fagin and his 
associates.—Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

BRUIN, the bear in the beast-epic, Reynard the Fox 


the a pereeninon oD of 
oasting —T Faggie Queene, 


(1498). 
BRUN , @ masterful princess whom King 
Gunther Surpasses in feats of strength and skill by 


the aid of his friend Siegigied; the story of her 
conflict with the latt®r forms an important part of 
The Nibelungenlied. 

BRUSH, the valet of Lord Pegleby, an impertinent 
rogue who flouts his master and purloins articles of 
clothing, ete.—The Clandestine Marriage, Colman 
and Garrick. 

BRUTE, LADY, the wife of Sir John, an ill- natured, 
coarse, tyrannical man who provokes her constantly 
and drives her into an intrigue.— The Provoked Wife, 
Vanbrugh. 

BRUTUS, "MARCUS, the Roman patriot who conspires 
against Cesar with Cassius, Casca, and others and 

@ atabs tke great dictator in the Capitol.—J/ulwus 
Cesar, Shakespeare. 

BUCKLAW, OF, Frank Hayston, to whom 


OuHIO, a braggart who is eventually shorn ‘BUMBLE, Mi 


WELL-KNOWN CHARACTERS IN DRAMA AND FICTION 


whom shea Asaton tempi is to murder “het op el ant 
* he "bombo 


house 4 which 
Corney, the matron, =n out badly for him, and 
eventually he is dis d.—Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

BUMPER, SIR » @ jovial, rollicking friend of 

By play he is given the song 

to Rg maiden of bashful fifteen.’’—The 
School for Scandal, Sheridan. 

BUMPPO, NATTY, backwoodsman and trapper, alias 

Deerslayer,”’ ‘‘ Hawk-Eye,” ‘‘ Pathfinder,” and 

Carabine,”’ the hero of The Pathfinder, 

The Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and The Prairie, Fenimore Cooper. 

BUNCE, JACK, a one-time actor who » a vapid of 
the pirate crew.—The Pirate, Scott. 

BUNCH, MOTHER, an ale-wife noted for ‘her jests, 
referred to by Dekker in Satiromastiz, a drama 
produced in 1602; also a popular cakes giving 
name to a series of fairy tales. 

BUNSBY, JACK. a ship captain and friend of Captain 
Cuttle; he is considered to be an oracle of wisdom, 
although his speech is laconic; remarkable for 
possessing ‘‘ one stationary eye and one revolving 
one, on the principle of some lighthouses’; eve&tu- 
ally marries Mrs. McStinger, the vixenish landlady 
of Cuttle. —Dombey and Son, Dickens. 

BURCHELL, MR., the name under which § * William 
Thornhill masquerades when he visits Dr. Pg:mrose ; 
he marries the latter’ adenine Sophia.— Vicar 


, the lawyer retained by Dodson 
and Fogg on behalf of Mrs. Bardel] in the action 
brought against Mr. Pickwick.—The Pickwick 
Papers, Dickens. 


ears DR., a French physician, one of whose servants 
Mrs. Quickl y.—The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Shakeapeaye. 

CALENDERS, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
begging dervishes who are actually princes in 
disguise ; the three relate their;adventures, in which 
each one lost his right eye. 

ALIBAN, a deformed and malignant being whose 
mother is the witch Sycorax; he is servant to 
Prospero (g.v.).— The Tempest, Shakespeare. 

CALIDORE, SIR, a gallant knight (modelled upon Sir 
Philip Sydney) who is the personification of courtesy ; 
he adventures in quest of the Blatant Beast.— The 

Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

cALISTA, the imperious daughter of the noble Sciolto 

®of Genoa; is seduced by [thario (¢.v.), but be- 
trothed to the young lord ont, who discovers 
her perfidy and fights a duel with Lothario; Calista 
kills herself in the end.— The Fair Penitent, Rowe. 

CAMBYSES, a ranting character in a tragedy of the 
name by Preston (1569), referred to in Shakespeare's 
Henry IV., Part I. (‘‘ in King Cambyses’ vein ’’). 

O, a Sicilian lord who saves Polixenes from 
death at the hands of King Leontes and befriends the 
bibdate ty Florizel and Perdita.— The Winter's Tale, 

es 

CAMPAIGNER, THE OLD, Mrs. Mackenzie, the mother 
of Rose, Clive Newcome’s first wife. —The New- 
comes, Thackeray. 

CANDIDE, the unfortunate hero of a novel of the name 
by Voltaire; his ees > towards his accumulation 
of woes is one of cyniéal indifference. 

CANDOUR, MRS., a female scandal-monggr with a 
malicious tongue.— The School for Scandal, Sheridan. 

CANTWELL, DR., a canting rascal who trades on 
religion to secure his unworthy ene until he is lgid 
by the heels for swindling. ‘eu ies, Bickér- 


staff. 

CARADOC, SIR, one of the knights ak the Round 
Table, whose pure hegrt enables him to Grfely pass 
two tests.—Ptrey® Reliques.. ©& 

CARELESS, one the roifering companions of 
Charles Surface.— The School for Scandal, Sheridan. 
CARKER, JAMES, the head clerk of Mr. Dombey, an 
evil man who not only brings financial ruin upon his 

o 


oS 


barrister; his i 
he cherishes an affection for Lucie Manette 
(¢.v.), Who marries Charles Darnay (Evrémonde), 
and, by reason of the strong likeness between the 
two men, he personates Darnay and goes to the 
guillotine in his stead —A Tale of Two Cities, 


CASCA, @ne @ the conspirators against Cesar who, 
with Brutus, stass the dictator in the Capitol.— 
Julius Cesar, Shakespeare 
Ali Baba’s eer who enters the treasure 
eave of the Forty Thieves by stealth, but is im- 
therein because he cannot remember the 
password “Open Sesame !”’ which opens the door; 
when the Thieves return he is caught and cut to 
Dieces.— The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
a Florentine lieutenant under Othello, whose 
disgrace with the latter leads to the assumed intrigue 
betweg@i Desdemona and Iago.—Othello, Shakes- 


peare. @ 

CASSIU@, a friend of Brutus, and the chief conspirator 
against Cesar.— Julius Cesar, Shakespeare. 

CASTLEWOOD, BEATRICE, a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, daughter of Lady Rachel, the heroine 
of Esmond, Thackeray. 

CATHARICK, ANNE, the “‘ Woman in White,” in the 
novel of that name by Wilkie Collins. 

CAUDLE, MRS., famous for her “ curtain lectures ” to 
her husband, delivered at night-time for many years. 
—The Caudle Papers (in Punch), Douglas Jerrold. 

CEDRIC, a wealthy Saxon thane, lord of Rotherwood, 
and guardian of Rowena.—IJvanhoe, Scott. 

CELIA, daughter of Duke Frederick, the usurper, who 
joins her cousin, Rosalind (daughter of the banished 
duke), in her journey into the Forest of Arden to 
seek the latter’s father; in disguise as a peasant 
girl is known as Aliena.—As You Like It, Shake- 
speare. 

CHADBAND, REV. MR.., a hypocritical clergyman, “‘ a 
large yellow man, with a fat smile,’’ who speaks of 
himself as ‘‘ a vessel’’ and imposes on many of his 
dupes.— Bleak House, Dickens. 

, SIR GEOFFREY, the aristocratic old 
gentleman, a neighbour of the retired butterman, 
Perkyn Middlewick, whose son, like that of the othr, 
— against his | eal s will—Our Boys, H. @ 

yron 

CHARMIAN, one of Chsopatre’ 8 women attendants, 
devoted to her mistress; following the queen’s 
example she kills herself with an asp bite.—Antony 
and Cleopatra, Shakespeare. 

CHEERYBLE BROTHERS, Edwin and Charles, twins 
and business partners, the warm-hearted and 
generous employers of Nicholas Nickleby ; they are 
the incarnation of benevolence.—Nicholas Nickleby, 
Dickens. 

CHERRY, the daughter of Boniface (q¢.v.) the inn- 
keeper.— The Beaua’ Stratagem, Farquhar. 

CHICKWEED, MR.., a licensed victualler who pretends 
frequently that he has been robbed and trades upon 
the generosity of friends until his fraud is exposed.— 
Oliver Twist, Dickens. e 

CHILD OF THE MIST, a branch of the MacGregor 
clan; they withstand the soldiers sent in pursuit 
of Dalgetty.— The Legend of Montrose, Scott. 

CEALLIP, DR., @he physician who attends David's 
mother at,his birth, oles. megk and mild little man.— 
David Copperfield, D 

CHINGACHCOOK, a redoub able Delaware Indian 
chief (al@s Le G Serpent?, “ge frgnd and ally of 
Natty Bumppo (q.ve. —The sthfinder and other 
novels, Fenimore Geaper. 

G, TOM, one of Fagin’s “apprentices,” a 
half-wit who makes a poor thief.—Oliver Twist, 


Dickens. e 
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death develops into a vindictive, revengeful woman ; 
as her second husband marries A Attila, king of the 


Huns.— The Nibelungenlied. 

“CHRISTABEL, the heroine of Coleridge’s beautiful but 
nfinished poem of the title. 

: TIAN, the hero of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s gProgress, 

pa recounts the story of his journeying from the 
City of Destruction to te Celestial City ; his wife, 
Claristiana, follows him under the guidance of 
Mr. Greatheart. 

JOHN, a London ship-chandler, whose 
pretty wif€ (Dame Nelly) is abducted by Lord 
Dalgarno.—@The Fortunes of Nigel, Sco 

CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS, the king who is the 
hero of the burlesque o@the name by Henry Carey. 

CHUCKS, a boatswain who serves uader Captain 
Savage .—FPeter Simple, Marryatt. 

CHUZZLEWIT, ANTHONY, the miserly brother of 
Martin Chuzzlewit the Elder and father of Jonas ; 
a Manchester vwmrehousema® in business.—Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Dickens. 

CHUZZLEWIT, JONAS, the proftigate son of Anthony, 
who attempts to murder his father and does do away 
with Montagu Tigg who discovers his villainy; he 
marries Mercy Pecksniff, treats her cruelly, and 
eventually poisons himself while on his way to 
prison under arrest for murder.—Martin Chuzzleuv%t, 
Dickens. 

CHUZZLEWIT, MARTIN, t@e elder, a rich but 
eccentric old man who disinherits his grandson, 
Martin, goes to live with the hypocritical Pecksniff 
(q.v.), and after the Iftter’s exposure is reconciled to 
Martin.— Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens. 

CHUZZLEWIT, MARTIN, the younger, grandson of 
Martin the Elder; because of a love affair with 
Mary Graham quarrels with his grandfather and 
goes to America, where he loses his money in a 
swindling land-boom project; returns to find his 
grandfather apparently in the power of the Peck- 
sniffs, but is reinstated in the old man’s affections 
and marries Mary.—Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens. 

CINDERELLA, the heroine of the fairy-tale of the 
name, a household drudge who with the aid of a 
fairy godmother outwits her sisters and marries her 
Prince Charming. 

CLARE, ADA, the cousin of Richard Carstone (q.v.) 
and, like him, a warf in Chancery; she marries 
Richard, but their happiness is marred by the great 
zi Jarndyce v. Jarndyce’ suit.—Bleak House, 


Dickens. 

CLARIBEL, SIR, a knight surnamed “ the Lewd,” one 
of the six who contend for Florimel the False.— 
The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. e HARLOWE, CLARISSA. 
CLAUDIO, “he brother of Isabella and a suitor for 
Juliet’s hand.— Measure for Measure, Shakespeare. 
CLAUDIO, a Florentine lord who ithe lover of Hero, 
Leonato’s daughter—Much Ado About Nothing, 

Shakespeare. 

CLAUDIUS, king of Denmark, Hamlet’s uncle; having 
poisoned his brother and married the latter’s widow, 
he is finally killed by Hamlet, whom he has attempted 
to poison.—Hamlet, Shakespeare. 

CLAYPOLE, NOAH, a charity-boy, apfenticed to 
Sowerberry the un«grtaker, who runs away to 
London and lives by thievin® ; he marries Charlotte, 
Mrs. Sowerberry’s servant. 

CLEISHBOTHAM, JEQDEDIAH, the _ schoolmastér 
editor of The Tales of My Landlord, Scott. 

CLEMENTINA, LADY, a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, whose love for Sir Charles Grandison is 
unrequited.—Sir Charles Grandison, Richardson. 

CLEOFAS, DON, the Spanish hero of Le Diable Boiteux 
(The Devil on Two Sticks), Lesage. 

CLEON, the governor of Tarsus, slain with his wife by 
the citizens under suspicion of having murdered 
Marina, daughter of Pericles.— Pericles, Shakespeare. 

CLEVELAND, CLEMENT, otherwise Vayghan, the 
pirate, in love with Minna Troil, daughter Of Magnus, 
the udaller.— The Pirate, Scott@ See NORNA. 
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CLIFFORD, highwayman, wh ove trans- 
forms. into oe 6 oe character.— Po Clifford, 
‘' HUMPHRY, the natural som of Mr. 


Bramble, into whose servig: he enters after leaving 
the workhouse and taking Several*menigl positions ; 
he marries his fellow-servant, Winifred Jenkins.— 
Humphry Clinker, Smollett. 

CLORINDA, the daughter of Senapus of Ethiopia; 
abandoned by her mother for a changeling,*she goes 

to Africa after many adventures, becomes a leader 
of the pagan forces, wins the love of Tancred (q@.v.), 
but slain by hi unknowingly.—Jerusalem 
pee. Tasso. 

EN, Cymbeline’s son By her first husband, ah 
minded lout who tries to make love to Imogen Te. v, ) 
ae is killed in a duel with Guiderius. —Cymbeline, 

CLOUT, LOBBIN, a shepherd in love with Blouzelinda 
(q.v.), whose charms and merits he ex®ols in song.— 
The Shepherd’s Week, Gay. 

COBBS, the ,“ Boots”” at the Holly-Tree Inn, who 
relates the story of the elopement of Master Harry 
Walmers, jun., and his cousin Norah.—The Holly- 
Tree Inn, Dickens. 

CODLIN, TOM, with Mr. Harris (¢ Short Trotters ”’), 
one of the Punch-and-Judy showmen, *“Codlin and 
Short,”’ who show &indness to Little Nell and her 
grandfather. —The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 

COGIA HOUSSAIN, the captain of the band of the 
Forty Thieves, who is outwitted and killed by 
Morgiana, Ali Baba’s slave. .—The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. 

COLBRAND, a Danish giant abies is slain by Sir Guy of 
Warwick. -— Polyolbi Drayton. 

COLE, KING, an old-time British king of legend, 
believed to have been Gare: Coil, famous for his 
convivial tastes. 

COLEPEPPER, CAPTAIN, a billy of Alsatia, the 
ee quarter in London.—The Fortunes of Nigel, 

COMPEYSON, a convict, a swindler and forger who 
dupes and ruins Abel Magwitch and jilts Miss 
Havisham ; is killed in a struggle with Magwitch 
near Greenwich.—Great Expectations, Dickens. 

CONINGSBY, the hero of a novel of the name by Lord 
a a representative of the Young England 

ar 

CONRAD, LORD, Lara, the corsair, the hero of Byron’s 
poem, The Corsair. 

CONSTANCE, a Benedictine nun in love with Marmion, 
whom she accompanies in disguise as a page; is 
subsequently immured to her death for violating her 
vows.—Marmion, Scott. 

COPHETUA, an African king of legend who falls in 
love with and marries a beggar-girl, as in mesa shark 8 
poem, The _Beggar-Maid. 

COPPERFIE®D, DAVID, an only son, after his Sather’ 8 
death leads a life of misery under Mr. Murdstone, 
whom his mother marries, runs away from menial 
employment and finds a@riend in Betsy Trotwood, 
a great-aunt, at Dover; enters a law office, turns to 
writing, marries. first Dora Spenlow and secondly 
Agnes Wickfield— David Copperfield, Dickens. 

CORDELIA, the youngest daughter of King Lear, 
disinherited by her father, but faithful and forgiving 
to him in the end.—King Lear, Shakespeare. 

CORINNE, the heroine of a novel of the same title by 
Mme. de Staél; she has an unhappy love affair and 
dies of grief. 

CORNEY, ., the matron of the workhouse in which 
Oliver is brought up; sh® marries Bumble, the 
beadle, and hen-peck¥ him.—Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

CORYDON, a shepherd in love with Pastorella, who, 
however, marries Sir Cali@ore; the knight com- 
pensates him for his disappointment by giving him 
sheep and cattle.—The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

COSTARD, a clown who uses big words and phrases 
of which he knows not the meaning, in imitation of 
the court gallants.—Love’s Labour's Lost, Shake- 
speare. 

COSTIGAN, CAPTAIN, a hard-drinking Irish soldier 
who makes a show of dignity inconsistent with his 
poverty; he is the father of an actress known as 

e Miss pet nag’ with whom Pendennis falls in love 
in his yOuth.—Pendennis, Thackeray. 

COVERLEY, SIR R@GER DE, a country gentleman of 
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The Spectator. 

the uncle of Sir Benjamin Backbite (¢.v.). 

—The School for Scandal, 8 

CRACKIT, TOBY, “ Flash robe ar’ who is an 

. eeaociate of Bill Skea —-Oew Twist, Dickens. 

CRATCHIT, BOB, the hard-working clerk of Scrooge, 
into a lh — home at Christmas the miserly 
old m&n is given a peep by the ghost.—A Christmas 
Caro® Dickens. 

CRA CAPTAIN RAWDON, Pitt’s younger 
brother, ‘a guardsman and “man about town”; 
he marries Becky Sharp (q.v.), forfeits the fortune 
that goes to Pitt, and with her lives on his wits, 
until Becky’s intrigue with Lord Steyne brings about 
their separation; he becomes later governor of 
Coventry Island, where he dies te Fair, 
Thackeray. 

CRAWLEY, PITT, son of Sir Pétt, a nti the 
grand gentleman, but inclined to priggishness; he 
succeeds his father in the title, inherits a fortune 
from an aunt, marries a lady of title, and enters 
Parliament.—Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

PUTTS. a cunning, mean, foolish, 
disreputable old rogue,” miserly. vulgar, and 
litigious.—Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

A, a beautiful Trojan woman who lightly 
breaks her troth- -plight to Troilus in favour of 
Diomed whose prisoner she becomes; heg story is 
told by Chaucer, and by Shakespeare in Zgoilus and 
Cressida. 

CRICHTON, THE ADMIRABLE. See ADMIRABLE. 

CROAKER. MR., the guardian of Miss Richland, a self- 
martyr, always grumbling and out-of-elbows with the 
world; his wife is his antithesis— The Good-Natured 
Man, Goldsmith. 

CRUMMLES, VINCENT, the good-hearted manager of 
a travelling theatrical company who induces 
Nicholas and Smike to join him ; his wife, a “ tragedy 
queen ”’ lady, is similarly kind and generous; his 
daughter, Ninetta, is billed as ‘‘the Infant 
Phenomenon.’’—WNicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

CRUNCHER, JERRY, the ‘odd-job”’ porter at 
Tellson’s Bank, who in secret is a “ resurrection 
man”; his wife prays for his reform, and is styled 
by him his ‘‘ Aggerawayter’’ for her constant 
“* flopping.” —A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. 

CRUSOE, ROBINSON, the hero of the novel of the 
same title by Defoe, a sailor shipwrecked on a desert 
island whose ingenuity and resource enable him to 
make a home there. See SELKIRK, ALEXANDER, 
on p. 545. 

CUTTLE, CAPTAIN, a retired ship-captain with a 
hook in place of his right hand, a kind-hearted man 
@vho befriends Florence Dombey; given to quoting, 

6 With a favourite motto: ‘“‘ When found, make a 
note of.”’—Dombey and Son, ®ickens. 

, & legendary king of Britain, the father 
of Imogen (q.v.).—Cymbeline, Shakespeare. 


DAGONET, SIR, King Arthur’s court fool, whose 
adventures are related by Malory and whom Tenny- 
son introduces in his Jdyils. 

DALGARNO, LORD, a profligate nobleman who is 
killed by Captain Colepepper after his abduction of 
John Christie’s wife—The Fortunes of Nigel,Scott. 

DALGETTY, DUGALD, a soldier of fortune with pre- 
tensions to scholarship, always ready to sell his 
sword to the highest bidder.—The Legend of Mon- 
trose, Scott. 

DANDIE DINMONT, m) eccentric but good-natured 
farmer with a fighting disposition.—Guy Yan nering, 
Scott. 

DANGLE, a gentleman whose predilection for the 
theatre leads him to pester a theatrical manager.— 
The Critic, Sheridan. ‘ 

DARNAY, CHARLES, otherwig? Evrémonge in France, 
the lover of Lucie Maneste, whom he is enabled to 
marry after Sydney Carton (¢.v.) has gone to the 
guillotine inghis gpidte. se Bile of Qwo Cities, 
Dickens, 

D’ARTAGNAN, as dashing seordamen who is the 
leader of the three musketeers, Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, the hero of The Three M usketeers and 
Twenty Years After, by Alexandre Dymas, and a 
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woman an 
relenaless Revolutionist : her husband, 

Fee of a wine-shop, is a similarly implacable 

eharacter.—A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. 

DELIA, in mythology Diana, so called from her birth- 
place, the island of Delos; in pastoral poetry a 
popular name for a female sweetheart, as in Virgil, 
Shenstone, Pope, and other writers. ‘ 

DELPHINE, the heroine of a novel of the same title 
’by Madame de Staél, a girl who, like Corinne, dies 
of grief from unrequited love. 

D RIUS, a youth of Athens in love with Hermia, 
da’ r of Egeus, but eventually united to Helena. 
—7 idsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare. 

D GORGON, a dreaded being reputed to be the 
lord of all elves and fairies, as in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Spenser’s Faérie Queene 

DERONDA, DANIEL, the hero of a novel of the same 
title by George Eliot. : 

DESDEMONA, the daughter of Brabantio, a senator 
of Venice, who loves Othello the Moor and marries 
him ; she is killed by Othello after Iago has poisoned 
his mind against her.—Othello, Shakespeare. ; 

DICK, MR., a kindly, half-witted gentleman who is 
befriended by Betsy Trotwood, David Copperfield’s 
aunt; his peculiar mania concerns the head of 
Charles I.—David Copperfield, Dickens. 

DIDDLER, JEREMY, a swindling vagabond who 
raises money by his verses and his witticisms.— 
Raising the Wind (farce), Kenney. peg 

DIGGORY, an uncouth farm servant who is impressed 
into service by Mr. Hardcastle as a butler to wait 
at table-—She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith. 

DINAH, the coloured cook in the St. Clair household.— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

DINARZADE, the sister of Scheherazade (wife of the 
Sultan of Persia), who wakes the latter early every 
morning to relate a story that shall interes the 
Sultan and postpone his decision to strangle his gife 
at daybreak.— —The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

DISMAS, the name given in old charms and ballads to 
the penitent thief crucified with our Lord; Gesmas 
is the name of the impenitent thief. 

DIVER, COLONEL, the pompous, conceited editor of 
The New York Rowdy Journal.—Martin Chuzzlewit, 


Dickens. 

DOBBIN, COLONEL, a soldier and gallant gentleman, 
awkward in manner, but with truly fine instincts; 
he worships Amelia Sedley and after her husband’s 

th marries her.—Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

DODS, MEG, the landlady of the Clachan Inn, a 
humorous and shrewd character.—St. Ronan’s Well, 
Scott. 

DODSON AND FOGG, the firm of lawyers who act 
for Mrs. Bardell in her bregch-of-promise suit against 
Mr. Pickwick.—The Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

DOGBEMRY, an ignorant constable who, with his 
fellow, Verges, misuses words in a ridiculous manner. 

—Much Ado About Nothing, Shakespeare. 

DOMBEY, MR&@ a self-important, money-loving London 

merchant, the fat of Florence and Paul; after 
«the lattér’s death becomes harder still in nature 
and treats his daughter with indifference; the 
desertign of his so wif@ ang thaloss of his fortune 
humble him at Dombery'gnd Son, Dickens. 

DOMINIE SAMPSO! a learned and poor tutor with 
little knowledge of the world, much given to classic 
quotations; his favourite exclamation is “ Pro- 
digious FY "—GQuy Mannering, Scott. 
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}, the hero of the romance of the same 

Gi be Conan ; a Castilian gentleman of means 

whose head is Ay by books of chivalry and who 
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DORA, the%iaughter of Mr. Spenlow, the proctor, and 
the “ — ” of David; she dies young.— David 
Copper, Dickens. 

DOUSTERSWIVEL, ag German charlatan who, by 
means of a divining-rod, promiseseto find hidden 
wealth and so dupes Sir Arthur Wardour.—The 
Antiquary, Scott. 

DOWLAS, DICK, son of Daniel Dowlas, a chandler who 
poses as a pe@ until the «ctual heir-at-law appears 
on the scene; Dick is a scapegrace, comes into a 
large fortune, and engages ®r. Pangloss (9.v.) as his 
tutor; he marries Cicely Homespun.—The Heir-at- 
Law, Colman. 

DRAWCANSIR, a bragging bully who boasts that in a 
battle he killed every one on both sides.—The 
Rehearsal, Buckingham. 

DROMIO, the name of twin brothers who are servants 
to the twins Antipholus, @nd whose exact resemb- 
lance to each other adds to the confusion caused by 
their masters.—The Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare. 

DROOD, EDWIN, tif hero of Dickens’ last and un- 
finished novel, "The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

DRUGGER, ABEL, a simple-minded, gullible tobacco- 
nist who consults Subtle, the alchemist, as to the 
disposition of his new shop to ensure good luck.— 
The Alchemist, Ben Jonson. 

DRYASDUST, REV. DR., a pedantic character invented 
by Scott to introduce certain of his novels, the name 
being used as a synonym for a dull though pains- 
taking historian. 

DUBOSC, the thief who robs the Lyons night-mail and 
bears so strong a resemblance to Joseph Lesurques 
that the latter is suspected of the crime.—The 
Courier of Lyons, Stirling. 

DUESSA, the witch, the personification of false faith, 
who deceives the Red Cross Knight, lures him into 
the toils of the giant Orgoglio, and is abased by 
Prince Arthur.—The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO, a country wench whom Don 
Quixote exalts into a peerless beauty as the object 
of his devotion.— Don Quixote, Cervantes. 

DUMBIEDIKES, a young laird who falls in love with 
Jeanie Deans but fails in his suit.—The Heart of 
Midlot gon. Scott. Ss 

DUNDR Y, LORD, a good-natured but indolent, 
empty- headed young nobleman, with amusing 
affectations.—Our American Cousin, Tom Taylor. 

DURWARD, QUENTIN, a brave young archer in the 
Scottish Guard in France, who saves the life of 
Louis XT. and carries off the Countess Isabella de 
ae from the Duke of Orleans.—Quentin Durward, 
co 


EDGAR, the Master®of Ravenswood, the affianced 
lover of Lucy Ashton (q.%.); after the tragedy of 
her marriage to Bucklaw he meets his death in a 
quicksand, accordimg to a prophecy.—The Bride of 
Lammermoor, Scott. 

EGEUS, the father of Hermia (¢.v.).—A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Shakespeare. 

mg SIR, one of the knights of the Round 

able 

EGLANTINE, MADAME, the prioress of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, a good-natured but ignorant 
woman who speaks French “after the scole of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe.”’ 

AINE, DAME, daughter of King Pages and t®e 
mother by Lancelot of Sir Galahad. —History of 
Prince Arthur, Malory. @e 


ELAINE, the “lily maid of Astolat’’ w 
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, LITTLE, the niece of Daniel Peggotty and 
soe i to the latter’s nephew, Ham: she is induced 
elope with Steerforth, who deserts her, is*found 
ra long search by Daniel Peggotty, and eventually 
goes with him to Australia. David Copperfield, 
- Dickens.” 

ENID, daughter of Yniol and wife of Geraint, under 
suspicion of unfaithfulness she proves her purjty 
and is reunited to her husband.—Idylls of the King, 
Tennyson. 

EPPIE, the adopted daughter of Silas Marner, who 
marries Aaron.—Silas Marner, George Eliot. 

ERL-KING, a mischievous goblin or spiri 
legend, the subject of a ballag by Goethe. 

, a lagy who falls in love with Tancred and 
in disguise seeks him out in the Christian army 
before Ji erusalem.—Jerusalem Deliwered, Tasso. 

A, a gipsy girl of great beauty who dances 
publicly with a tamlsourine and @ goat; she is 
shielded from peril in a church by Quasimodo, the 
hunchback, but even®ually comes to the gibbet.— 
Notre Dame de Paris, Hugo. 

ESMOND, HENRY, a chivalrous soldier involved in a 
plot for the restoration ef the Stuarts; pays court 
to the imperious “Beatrix, his kinswoman, but 
finally marries the latter’s mother.—H. enry Esmond, 
Thackeray. 

ESTELLA, a beautiful gg1 who is adopted by Miss 
Havisham ; at one time engaged to Pip, she marries 
the worthless Drummle; she proves to be the 
natural child of Magwitch®the convict.—Great 
Expectations, Dickens. 

EUPHUES, an Athenian noted for his fine taste, wit, 
and gallantry, the chief character in John Lyly’ s 
Euphues, or the Anatomy of Wit. 

EVANGELINE, the heroine of Longfellow’s poem of 
the same title, an Acadian (Nova Scotian) girl who 
is parted from her lover, Gabriel, during the exile of 
the oe and who does not find him until both 
are old. 

EVANS, SIR HUGH, a pedantic, humorous Welsh 
yeaa eel and parson with a shrewd wit.— The 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare. 

EVELINA, the heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Fanny Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 

EYRE, JANE, the heroine ofga novel of the same 
name by Charlotte Bronté, a governess who marries 
Rochester, a man of fortune but a misanthrope, 
after the death of his insane wife. 


FAG, the lying servant of Captain Absolute, who 
“wears his master’s wit, as he does his lace, at 
second-hand.’’—The Rival@ Sheridan. 

FAGIN, an old Jew, a trainer of thieves and receiver 
of stolen goods:¢ he is ultimately convicted of 
complicity in a murder and executed.—Oliver Twist, 
Dickens. 

FAINALL, a plausible but deceitful and worthless 
man who marries a young, wealthy widow and leads 
a ‘* cat-and-dog ”’ life with her, failing in his attempt 
to get possession of her estates.—The Way of the 


German 


World, Co eve, 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH, Catherine Glover, daughter 
of a Perthshire glovem, who® lover is Smith the 
armourer, ‘‘ Hal of the Wynd,” a brave youth who 


gurvives an Ordeal of Battle and wins her hand.— 
The Fair Maid of Perth, Scot& 

FAIR PENITENT, THE. See CALISTA. 

FAIRSERVICE, ANDREW, a humorous, conceited 
gardener in the service of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi- 
stone.— Rob Row, Scott. 

FAITHFUL, Christian’s companion in his journey to 
the Celestial City ; at Vanity Fair he is taken and 
burned alive.—The Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan, 

FAITHFUL, JACOB, the hero of a tale of the sea, 
under the same title, by Captain Marryat. 

F&LKLANTY a gentleman of high birth who, under 
provocation, commits a murder for which another 
suffers the deathew@nalty ; his secret is discovered 


ves 


nicer ear to re Julia a ie ne 
ALSTAFF, SIR. eaiousy he astful 


the main theme of Shakespeare’s Merry Wie 
Windsor. and who, as soldier and wit, the com- 
panton gt Prince Hal, figures in Henry IV., Parts I. 


FANG, MR., an overbearing magistrate who would 
have sent Oliver to prison for theft but for un- 
expected evidence.—Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

FAT BOY, THE, otherwise Joe, a lad in the employ of 
Mr. Wardle, of Dingley Dell, with a voracious 
appetite and a habit of going to sleep constantly.— 

e The Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

FATA MORGANA, the sister of King Arehur,*a aire 
who lived in a lake and was associated with the 
wizard Merlin. 

FATHOM, FERDINAND, COUNT, a heartless scoundrel, 
who spares neither friend nor enemy in his villainies. 
but finds forgiveness in the end.— The Adventures of 
Ferdinand, Count Fathom, Smollett. 

FATIMA, the last of the wives of Bluebeard (q.v.), who 
is saved from the fate of the others by the arrival 
of her brothers.—Fairy Tales, Perrault. 

FAUST, or Dr. Faustus, a magician and astrologer 
who makes a compact with the Devil to sell hs soul 
in exchange for twenty-four years of ited 
enjoyment; the subject of a tragedy by Malowe 
and of a poem by Goethe, in the latter work Faust 
being represented as a scholar of high attainments, 
while the Devil, Mephistopheles, is a less crude 
character than in\ previous productions. 

FEEBLE, a tailor, the “‘ most forcible Feeble” of 
Falstaff’s following, though a thin weed of a man.— 
Henry IV., Part II, Shakespeare. 

ER, MR., an usher in Dr. Blimber’s Academy at 
Brighton, who marries the Doctor’s daughter and 
succeeds to the school.—Dombey and Son, Dickens. 

FEENIX, MR., the Hon. Mrs. Skewton’s nephew and 
cousin to Edith, Mr. Dombey’s second wife; he is 
an old gentleman who makes himself up as a young 
man.—Dombey and Son, Dickens. 

FELIX, MONK, a monk who is so enchanted by the 
singing of a milk- white bird that a hundred years 
pass like an hour.— The Golden Legend, Longfellow. 

FENTON, the lover of “‘ sweet Anne Page,” a gentleman 
of breeding who seeks an heiress but marries for love. 
—The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare. 

FERDINAND, the son of Alonso, king of Naples, in 
love with Prospero’s daughter, Miranda.—The 
Tempest, Shakespeare. 

FE2ZIWIG, MR., a kindly, jolly old merchant, a 
frmer employer of Serooge, whom the ghost shows 
to the latter as presiding at aféChristmas Ball; his 
wife, ‘one vast substantial smile,”’ is worthy to 
be his partner in every sense of the term.—A 
Christmas Carol, Dickens. 

FIDELE, the name under which Imogen went when, 
in disguise as a boy, she set out to meet her husband. 
—Cumbeline, Shakespeare. 

FIGARO, the astute barber and valet who outwits 
everybody by his cunning.— Barbier de Seville and 
Mariage de Figaro, Beaumarchais, two comedies on 
¥ hich were based operas by Mozart, Paisiello,eand 

ossini. 

FILCH, a lad who promises, on Mrs. Peachum’s word, 
to be a clever pickpocket.—The Beggar's Opera, 


ay. 

FINN, HUCKLEBERRYa the companion of Tom 
Sawyer in many amusing adventures in tha story of 
the same name by Mark Twain. 

FLANDERS, MOLL, a notorious woman, the story of 
whose career as thief and convict, with her subse- 
quent reform, is told in — Fortunes o@ Moll Flander& 
Defoe. e 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET, = tow fiend who inflicts man 
with the hare-lip ied uint-eye among other evils, 
and mildews tle w ite vyheat.—ing Leae Shakes- 
peare. Also the acs given 9 Dickie Sludge, the 
dwarf, in Kenilworth, Scott. 

FLITE, MISS, a half- crazed little woman, & suitor in 
Chancery, who haunts the Court in the expectation 
of securing judgment.—Bleak House, Dickens. 


Set ates 


ae 
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FLORIZEL: the young prince, a son of Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia, who falls in love with Perdita 
(¢.v.).— The Winter’ s Tale, Shakespeare. 
FLUELLEN, 


Alexander t espeare. 
FOIBLE, the lady’s-maid of Lady Wishfort, wel} 
verseal in iatrigue.— The Way of the World, Congreve. 
HARRYe the son of Lady Foker, a sporting 

young gentleman who talks slang; he marries 

Amory.—Pendennis, Thackeray. 

FORD, a gentleman of Windsor whose wife leads Sir 
John Falstaff on to make himself ridiculous; during 
this humorous intrigue he assumes the name of 
Brook and further fools the knight—The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare. 

FORTUNATUS, a man in extreme poverty who chooses 
from Fortune riches in place of health and long life ; 
his .purse is inexhaustible and his wishing-cup 
t rts him whither he desires, but these gifts 
briag him to ruin; a character in old-time Italian, 
Ge » and French legends and the subject of 
several dramas. 

FORTY THIEVES. See ALI BABA. 

FOTHERINGAY, MISS. See COSTIGAN. 

FRA DIAVOLO, a brigand chief who is the subject of a 
comic opera by Auber. See entry on p. 235. 

.» @ demirep, the quintessence of folly, 
vanity, malice, and wantonness; is trapped into 
marrying the foppish and equally disreputable beau, 
Tattle.—Love for Love, Congreve. 

FRANCESCA, a lady of Ravenna, married to the 
deformed Lanciotto of Rimini, but wooed by the 
latter’s brother, Paolo, both being put to death by 
Lanciotto when their guilt is discovered; her story 
is told by Dante and forms the theme of a tragedy 
by Silvio Pellico. 

STEIN, a student who constructs a hideous 
monster (without name) which is endowed with life 
but has no “‘ breath of divinity ; in the end it slays 
its creator.— Frankenstein, Mrs. Shelley. 

FREISCHUTZ, DER, a German archer of legend who, 
making a compact with the Devil, is given seven 
balls, six of which will hit with certainty whatever 
may be his mark, but the seventh to be direct€d as 
the Devil wishes.—Der Freischiitz, an operaeby 
Weber. See 

FRIAR TUCK, one of Robin Hood’s *“‘ merry men” 
of Sherwood, identified by some with the ‘“ curtal 
friar.”’ 

, MAN, a young Indian, Robinson Crusoe’s 
servant on his island, so named as having been saved 
from cannibals on a Friday.—Robinson Crusoe, 
Defoe. 

OF, a legendary hero of Iceland, a great 
warrior. 

FRQLLO, CLAUDE, an archdeacon who pursues 
Esmeralda, the gipsy girl, and is killed by Quasimodo, 
who flings him from the top of Nétre Dame in Paris. 
—Nétre Dame de Paris, Hugo. 

FUDGE FAMILY, » the name of an English 
family, the four member@of which write letters to 
friends at home describing (in verse) their doings 
and if@pressions of Paris, the whole being a delightful 
satire.— The Fudge Family, Tom Moore. 

FUROR, the personification of intemperate anger.— 

® The Faérie ®ueene, Spenser. 


Y) 
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GABRIEL, son Basil Lageunnessg, the blacksmith 
of Grafid Pré, cadia; hégwas ‘the betrothed of 


Evangeline (q.v.), from whom fate parted him for 
many years.— Evangeline, Longfellow. 

GADSHILL, a rascally thief, a companion of Sir John 
——— enry IV., I, Shakespeare. 


GALAHA®Q, SIR, a knight of the Round Table, the 
‘of Laneciot and Elainé. the chastést and nobles’ of 
the company, whose strength ‘‘ was as the stre 


of te@, because his heart was p pure”; he was the 
Histor 


e the quest of the Holy Grail.— 
ae an Malory ; and Jdylls of the 
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GAME THE, a prize-fighter jyhom Mr. 
Toots engages for boxing lessons.—Dombey and Son, 


Dickens. 

G4MP, SARAH, a monfhly nurse addicted to drink 
and noted for her frequent allusions to a hypo- 
thetical ‘‘ Mrs. Harris.” —Martin Chuzzlewit, Dickens. 

GANELON,®a false knight of Charlemagne, whose 
jealousy of Roland caused him to turn traitor. 

outh of Damascus who saves Fetnab, the 
favourite of Haro ee -Raschid, from being buried 
alive, falls under the caliph’s disgleasure, but is 
forgiven and honoured by receiving Fetnab for his 
wife.— The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

GARETH, SIR, a knight of the Round Table who 
serves in the kjng’s househgld as a scullion under the 
name of ‘* Beaumains,’’ and, on being knighted, 
attaches himself to the La@y Lynette in her quest 
to free her sister Lyonors from bondage; at first 
treated by his mistress with contempt, he proves his 
worth and wins her hand.—ZIJdylls of the King, 
Tennyson. 

GARGANTHUA, a huge giant with an enormous appetite, 
the father of Pantagruel (q¢.v.); he is the hero of 
a romance of the same nage by Rabelais. 

GAWAIN, SIR, a knight of the Round Table surnamed 
**the Courteous,’”’ strong in upholding the king’s 
honour.—History & Prince Arthur, Malory. 

GAWREY, a woman encountered by a shipwrecked 
mariner on a desert island, whom he describes as 
being furnished with wings which serve her for 
flying as for dress; the winged men of the island are 
named Glumms.—Peter Wilkins, Pultock. 

GEIERSTEIN, ANNE OF, ‘“ the Maiden of the Mist,’’ 
the heroine of a novel of the same name, dealing with 
Swiss history in the time of Edward IV., by Scott. 

GEORGE-A-GREEN, the pindar (pound-keeper) of 
Wakefield, a man of great strength and a com- 
panion of Robin Hood. 

E IR, a knight of the Round Table, married 
to the Lady Enid, whose fidelity he doubts but whose 
faithful love is proved to him.—Jdylls of the King, 
Tennyson. 

GERTRUDE OF WYOMING, a girl who, soon after her 
marriage, is tragically killed in an Indian raid on the 
settlement.—Gertrude of Wuoming, Campbell. 

GIAMT DESPAIR, the ogre of Doubti ig Castle, who 
imprisons Christian and Hopeful in fis dungeons.— 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

GIAOUR, THE, the hero of a dramatic poem of the 
same e by Byron,#he giaour being an unbeliever 
(according to Mohammedan tenets) who turns monk 
after the tragic fate that overtakes Leilah, a beautiful 
girl, whom he has carried off from the caliph Hassan. 

GIL BLAS, the hero of a novel of the same name by 
Lesage, a chronicle of the more or less amusing 
adventures of a young man of good birth and 
scholarship whom vanity and lax morality lead 
astray often, but who becomes a reformed character. 

GILDEROY, a noted robber of the sixtgenth century 
whose name is commemorated in the saying, ‘‘ Higher 
than Gilderoy’s K@e,”’ ime allusion being to the 
gallows on which he was Hanged. 

GILLS, SOLOMON, a ship’s-instrument maker, Pa: 
slow, quiet-spoken, ghoughtful old fellow,”’ the uncle 
of Walter Gay, in quest of whom he journeys abroad 
on hearing of the loss of his nephew’s ship.— Dombey 
and Son, Dickens. 

GILPIN, JOHN, a London linen-draper, the story of 
whose ride on horseback to Ware and back is told in 
Cowper’s poem of the same title. 

GINEVRA, a young Italian bride who, according to 
legend, on her wedding day hides in a large chest, 
the lid of which falls upon her and locks her within 
her fate being undiscovered until many wears after®~ 
The Mistletoe Bough, T. Haynes Bailey. 

GIOVANNI, DON. See DON JU@h 
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GLORIANA, the name of the Gaeen of Wairyland, 
who represents* Queen Elizabeth in Spenser’s The 
Faérie Queene. 

GLOVER, CATHERINE. See FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 

GLUMDALCLITCH, a giantes®, forty feet, high, in 
whose charge Gulliver was placed on visit to 

Brobdingnag.—Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 

GOBBO, LAUNCELOT, an amusing clown, an ex- 
servant of Shylock who attaches himself to Bagsanio. 

. —The Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare. 

GONERIL, the eldest daughter of Lear, who, with her 
sister R@gan, whom she later poisons out of jealousy, 
treats her father with ill courtesy.— King Lear, 
Shakespeare. 

GRADGRIND, THOMAS, a aor hardware merchSnt 
who rules out sentiment in his life and is nothing 
if not practical, and whose family suffer gor the hard, 
practical way in which he brings them up.—Hard 
Times, Dickens. 

GRANDISON, SIR CHARLES, @ Christian os perfect 
gentleman, Iwecise in his manner and moral to the 
highest degree in precept and practice.— The History 
of Sir Charles Grandison, Richardson. 

GRATIANO, a friend of Antonio, who talks ‘‘ an 
infinite deal of notling’’; he enarries Nerissa, 
alah s BELEDOADE. ey Phe * Merchant of Venice, 

GREATHEART, MR., oa guide of Christiana and her 
children when they follow Christian to the Celestial 
City.— The Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

GREAVES, SIR LAUNCELOT, a young country squire 
who adventures into the world like a Don Quixote 
to redress wrong and succour the distressed, accom- 
panied by an old se@captain, Crow, who plays 
Sancho Panza to his Mantuan knight.—The Adven- 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, Smollett. 

GREEN, VERDANT, a young cM@legian at Oxford, as 
green as his name and the object of many practical 
jokes until he learns by experience and becomes an 
oa: hand” himself.—Verdant Green, Cuthbert 

ede. 

GRIM, GIANT, a giant who endeavoured to hinder 
pilgrims on their way to the Celestial City.—The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

GRISELDA, the model wife, patient and submissive 
under a series of trials inflicted upon her by her 
husband, Walter, Marquis of Saluzzo; the subject 
of the Clerk’s tale in The Canterbury Tales, Chaucer. 

GRIZEL, the heroine of Sentimental Tommy and 
Tommy and Grizel, Sir J. M. Barrie. 

GRUMIO, a servant in the employ of Petruchio.— The 
Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare. 

GUDRUN, the daughter of Attila, who is carried off 
by the king of Norway from her lover and put to 
menial service because she will not marry her 
captor; senha her lover, Herwig of Helig@land, 
defeats the King of Norway and recovers Gudrun for 
his bride. 

GUINEVERE, the wife of King Arthur, who entertains 
a guilty love for Sir Lar@elot and flies,from the 
court to end her days in a nunnery.—ZJdylls of the 
King, Tennyson. 

GULLIVER, ‘LEMUEL, a sea-captain, formerly a 
surgeon, whose ship is wrecked on the coast of 
Lilliput (the land of pygmies), after which he visits 
Brobdingnag (the land of giants), Laputa (the country 
of quacks), and the land of the Houyhnhnms (horses), 
encountering amusing adventures. — Gulliver's 
Travels, Sygft. 

GULNARE, queen of the sultan Seyd’s harem, who is 
saved from death by {oonra@ the corsair and flies 
with him after she has killed the sultan.—The 
erent. Byron. 

GUMMIDGE, MRS., the widowef Peggotty’s partner, 
who keeps house for Peggotty ; considers herself a 
‘Jone, lorn creetur ’’ and is continually “* thinkin’ of 
the old ’un.’’—David Copperfield, Dickens. 

GUNTHER, the king of Burgundy and the brother of 
Chriemhild (¢g.v.); he weds Brunhild through the 
aid of Siegfried, acquiesces in the murder of the 
latter, and is himself killed by Chriemhild.—-The 
Nibelungenlied. 

GUPPY, MR. a young clerk in the office of Kenge and 

Jarboy, @plicitors, who conceives a passion for 
Iisther Summerson and declares his love in an amusing 
series of declaratéaé@@e.— Bleak House, Dickens. 


WELL-KNOWN CHARACTERS IN DRAMA .AND FICTION 


GURTH, the swineherd who is the serf of Cedric, thane 
of Rotherwood.—Ivanhoe, Scott. 

GURTON, GAMMER, the heroine of a very old comedy, 
the plot of which turns on the lous of Sar needle snd 
its discovery in the breeches of her , Hodge. 

GUYON, SIR, a gallant knight who is ca- 
tion of temperance; he overcomes in turn Bragga- 
docio, Furor, and Msmmon, and finally overthrows 
the Bower of Bliss, the home of Acrasia the en- 
chantress.— The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 


HAIDEE, a beautiful Greek girl, daughter of Lambro 
the pirate, who nurses Don Juan in a cave after he 
has been shipwrecked, falls in love with him, and 
dies of grief when her father returns and orders 
Juan to be sold into slavery.—Don Juan, Byron. 

‘HANDY ANDY, the amusing Irish heroeof the novel 
of the same name by Lover; w servant with a 
faculty for blundering. 

HARDCASTLE, KATE, the daughter of Squire Hard- 
castle; when young Marlow mistakes her father’s 
house for an inn she “stoops to conquer” by 
waiting upon him like a maid.—She Stoops to 
Conquer, Goldsmith. 

HARDCASTLE, SQUIRE, a jovial but prosy mee 
gentleman, who holds forth at length on Prirte 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough to young 
Marlow who has mistaken his house for a — 
She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith. 

HARLOWE A, a young lady of high paaciple 
whose trust is shamefully abused by a libertine 
named Lovelace; she dies of shame after rejecting 
his attempt to make reparation.—The History of 
Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson. 

HARMACHIS, an Egyptian, descended from the 
Pharaohs, who sets out to kill Cleopatra, but soon 
falls in love with her; being outrivalled by Antony, 
he, with Charmian, who loves him, plots the queen’s 
death.—Cleopatra, Sir H. Rider Haggard. 

HARMON, JOHN, a leading character in Dickens’ 
novel, Our Mutual Friend, a young man who is 
assumed to be dead and who takes the name of John 
Rokesmith to further his plans. 

HAROLD, CHILDE, the hero of a poem of the same 
name by Byron, describing the travels of a blasé man 
of intellect. 

HAROUN-AL-RASCHID, a caliph of Bagdad who 
figures as a leading character in many of the stories 
in The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

HARRIS, MRS. See GAMP, SARAH. 

HASTINGS, the friend of Marlow in their adventure in 
Squire Hardcastle’s house.—She Stoops to Conquer, 
Goldsmith. 

¥IS » MISS, an old spinster whose former lover 
® Compeyson, the forger; deserted on her wedding 
morn, she ever after wears he®wedding dresses and 
finery; she adopts the girl Estella, whom Pip 
eventually marries.—Great Expectations, Dickens. 

WK, SIR MULBERRY, a scoundrelly roué, who 
insults Kate Nickleby, sister of Nicholas, and is 
thrashed by the latter, and later in a duel kills Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, his associate and dupe.— 
Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

HEATHEN CHINEE, THE, Ab Sin, a Chinaman with 
a smile “childlike and bland” that belied his 
cunning and deceit at cards.—Zhe Heathen Chgnee, 
Bret Harte. 

HEEP, URIAH, a cringing, malignant clerk in the 
office of Mr. Wickfield; always proclaiming himself 
** 80 ‘umble,”” he secretly works for his employer's 
ruin, but is exposed be Micawhber.—David Copper- 
field, Dickens. 

HELENA, the wife of Bertram, Count of Mmusillon, 
oo pees of Shakespeare’s All’s Well That Ends 

ell. 

HELENA, the companion of Hermia (q.@), who marrie& 
Demetrius after the latter Ne abandongd his love 
for Hermia.—A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shaké@s- 


peare, 

HERIOT, GEORGE, a cofismith, tae cuardign of the 
Lady Hermione. <i Fortune: of Nigel, Scott. 
ERMIA, an Athenian lady promised by her father in 
marriage to Demetrius, but eventually affianced to 
Lysander.—A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shake- 
speare. . 


SLYPA, a queen of thes Amazons the wife 
uke Theseus 0 ‘Athens in Shakespeare's 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Drea. 

HOLOFERNES, a schoolmaster who speaks 


CUAL - 
HONEYCOMB, WALL, a member of the imaginary club 


to which Sir Roger de Coverley belongs, an 
authority on the fashions of the day.—The Spectator, 


Addison. 

, CHARLES, a clergyman of free-and- 
easy manners with a touch of the humbug; is uncle 
to Clive—The Newcomes, Thackeray. 

SHERLOCK, a detective who brings science 

bear upon the elucidation of crime mysteries, 

arriving at his solution by the method of deduction ; 

the ding character in a number of stories by 
taeoe Doyle. 

HOOT BIN, the outlaw hero of Sherwood Forest, 
celebrated in medizval ballads. See entry on p. 304. 

HOPEFUL, the companion of Christian during the 
journey to the Celestial City after the death of 
Faithful.— The Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

HORATIO, the friend of Hamlet in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of that name. 

HOUYHNHNMS, a race of horses who are endowed 
with reason and live in a community with the man- 
like Yahoos for servants.—Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 

HUDIBRAS, the hero of a poetical satire of the name, 
aimed at the Nonconformists, by Butler. 

HUGH OF LINCOLN, a boy alleged to have been 
erucified by Jews, his story forming the theme of the 
Prioress’s Tale in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

ER, MRS. LEO, a lady who runs after any 
celebrity, and noted among her friends for an ‘*‘ Ode 
to an Expiring Frog.’”—The Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. 

HYPATIA, the heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Charles Kingsley, the story of a young and 
beautiful leader of Greek philosophic thought of the 
4th century who arouses the enmity of the Church 
and is cruelly put to death. ‘ 


a 


az 

IACHIMO, a libertine who by deceit persuades 
Posthumus that his wife Imogen is faithless to him, 
but is compelled to confess his guilt.—Cymbeline, 
Shakespeare. 

IAGO, an “ ancient,” or ensign, in the army of Othello, 
who villainously poisons the Moor’s mind against 
his wife, Desdemona, and contrives to implicate 
Cassio.—Othello, Shakespeare. 

IDA, the Princess in the poem of the same name by 
Tennyson. 

IMOGEN, the wife of Posthumus, whose good name is 
blown upon through the wiles of lachimo, but whose 
fidelity to her husband is finally established.— 
Cymbeline, Shakespeare. 

IRAS, a female attendant, @ke Charmian, upon Cleo- 
patra —Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare. 

ISAAC, ®, wealthy Portuguese Jew, who, priding 
himself upon his cunning, is in the end outwitted by 
others, eloping with the duenna of the lady whom 

* he aspires t« —Bmong —The Duenna, Sheridan. 

ISAAC OF, YORK, a @ch dew, the father of Rebecca, 
4&vho is put to the tortuse as a means of extorting his 
money.—Ivanhoe, Scott. 

ISABELI¢A, sistengof Claud, and ghe victim of the 
insults of Angelo, the deputy @f Vienna, from whom 
she is delivered by Duke Vincentio on his return to 
the city. —Measure for Measure, Shakespeare. 

ISENGRIN, the wolf in the mediwval beast-epic, 
Reynard, the For. 
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JACK, COLONEL, a pickpocket, a young man of good 
birth, who is sent to Virginia and rises from the 
eoeien of a h eonvies servant to become the owner of 
plantati: he History of Colonel Jack, Defoe. 

JAQUES, a a lord i in attendance upon the banished duke 
in Arden*a 8 ny rg with a melancholy turn of 
mind.— ou Like It, Shakespeare. 

JARLEY, ap owner of a travelling waxwork 
show, a came -hearte@ woman who shows kindness 
to Little Nell.—The Old Curiosity Skop, Dickens. 

JARNDYCE, MR.., the guardian of Esther Summerson 
and involved in the great Jarndyce v. Jarndyce law- 
suit in Chancery; a kindly man who affects a 
churlish demewnour.—Blea& House, Dickens. 

JARVIE, BAILIE NICOL, a, proud, tactless, self- 
important, quick-spoken, t kind-hearted magis- 
trate of Glasgow.—Rob Roy, Scott. 

JASPER, JOHN, the choirmaster at Cloisterham, and 
uncle to Edwin Drood, whom he secretly hates ; 
is addicted to opium.—The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, Dickens. 

JAVERT, a police officer the incarnation of inexorable 
justice, who tracks doen Jean Valjean.—Les 
Misérables, Hugo. 

(DE LA PLUCHE), a flunkey who becomes a 
““some one” thréugh fortunate speculation; an 
amusing character in a series of sketches—Jeames’s 
Diary, etc.—contributed to Punch by Thackeray. 

JEKYLL, DR., a doctor who, respected and beloved, 
transforms himself at will into a despicable creature 
named Hyde, changing from one to the other until 
his magic potion is exhausted and he kills himself.— 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, R. L. 
Stevenson. 

JELLYBY, MRS., a pseudo-philanthropist, immersed 
in African missionary work to the detriment of her 
own family.— Bleak House, Dickens. 

JENKINSON, EPHRAIM, an old swindler who deludes 
Moses Primrose and the good Doctor, impressing 
the latter with his learned talk; he becomes a 
reformed characteréin the end.—The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Goldsmith. 

JENNY DIVER, a light-of-love of Captain Macheath, 
whom she betrays at last.— The Beggar’s Opera, Gay. 

JESS@CA, the daughter of Shylock whoops with the 
young Lorenzo.—The Merchant of Venice, Shake- 
speare. 

JINGLE, ALFRED, an actor, a sharp-witted and 
plausi rascal, *who®succeeds in imposing upon 
Mr. Pickwick and other members of the Club for a 
time.— The Pickwick Papers, Dgckens. 

JO, a London waif, continually told to ‘‘ move on,” 
who becomes possessed of information concerning 
Lady Dedlock’s secret.— Bleak House, Dickens. 

JONES, TOM, the hero of a novel of the name by 
Fielding, a man of good heart but lax morals who 
involves himself in many adventures. 

JORKINS, MR., the partner of Mr. Spendew, a man of 
a retiring nature a softness of heart, who is con- 
tinually represented to clignts by his colleague as a 
stern, uncompromising man,—David CODE, 
Dickens. 

JORROCKS, MR., a @umorous hunting Ghaseches | in 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities and other sporting 
books by Robert Surtees. 

JULIA, Sir Anthony Absolute’s ward, who is in love 
with Falkland.— The Rivals, Sheridan. 

JULIET, a lady of the Capulets of Verona, whose lover 
is Romeo, a son of the rival Montagues; the heroine 
of Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare. 


KATHARINA, the fiery-tempered daughté@ of Baptista 
of Padua, whom Petruchio marries and tames.— 
The Taming of the Shrew, Shal eare. 
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RAT, ee he'ibcomes : a. spite of A roe 


; a spite Fg oe re 
a al knight, wi for towing 
nicknames.— The History  S Prince Arthur, Malory ; 
and [dylls of the King, Tenny#n. 

, a mighty rajah of India Who, @ossessing 
supernatural power, drinks a draught conferring 
upon him immortality of death and meets with the 
doom that he would have avoided.— The Curse of 
Kehama, poutner. 

KILMANSEGG, MISS, an heiress who, after an accident, 
is proviged *with an artificial leg of gold, with 
which her husband kills her.—Miss K&mansegg and 
her Golden Leg, Hood. 

KITE, SERGEANT, the admittedly disreputable ut 
humorous hero of The Recruiting Officer, Farquhar. 
KROOK, a rag-and-bone merchant, a miserly drunkard, 
Steed dies of spontaneous combustion.— Bleak House, 

ickens. 

KWASIND, the Hercules of the North Amefican Indian 
mythology, only defeated bysthe pygmies with their 
fir-cones.—Heawatha, Longfellow. 


LA CREEVY, MISS, a l8vable, talkétive, and simple 
miniature painter, wl) marries Tim Linkinwater, a 
clerk to the Cheeryble Brothers.—WNicholas Nickleby, 


SHALOTT. See ELAINE. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, Ellen Douglas of Loch Katrine, 
the heroine of the poem of the name by Scott. 

LADY OF THE Nimue, with whom Merlin the 
wizard fell in love, and who learned all the latter’s 
secrets.—History of YPrince Arthur, Malory. In 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the a the enchantress is 
given the name of Vivien. 

LAERTES, the-son of Polonius and brother to the ill- 
fated Ophelia ; ; is wounded to death by Hamlet 
in a duel.—Hamlet, Shakespeare. 

ROOKH, the daughter of the emperor 
Aurungzebe, who journeys from Delhi to Cashmere 
to wed the Sultan of Bucharia, but on the way falls 
in with a young Persian poet, who wins her love and 
Hin to be the sultan himself.—Lalla Rookh, 

oore. 

LAMMLE, ALFRED, a designing young man who 
attempts to deceive Mr. Boffin but is discomfited ; 
he and his wife lead a cat-and-dog life abroad, 
though outwardly a most amiable pair.—Our 

~ Mutual Friend, Dickens. 

LANCELOT, SIR, the most distjnguished of the knights 
of the Round Table, whosé guilty love of Queen 
Guinevere breaks up the king’s company and causes 
the death of many.—History of Prince Arthur, 
Malory ; and Jdvils of the King, Tennyson. 

LANGUISH, BYDIA, a romantic young lady Khose 
behaviour is moulded on sentimental characters in 
fiction.— The Rivals, Sheridan. 

LARA, the name by which C@prad the Corsair is known 
in his later adventures.—Lara, Byron. 

LAUNCE, a clownish serving man attached to 
Proteus, notable ®r his ‘‘sour-natured’’ dog, Crab. 
—The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Shakespeare. 

LAUNFAL, SIR, a steward of King Arthur, whose 
mistress was @ paragon among women ; i e 

y é e 


a poem, The Vision of Sir Launfai, 
Lowell. 

LAURENCE, FRIAR, the Franciscan friar who agrees 
to marry meo and Juliet and provides the sleeping 


draught that will enable the letter to escape from her 
home.—Romeo and JiMiet, Shakespeare. 

eg the daughter of Titus Andronicus, whose 

ad fate is the theme of ghakespeare’s tragedy, 
Titus Andronicus, 

LEAR, a legendary king of Britain, whose misfortunes 
are the theme of Shakespeare’s tragedy, King Lear. 
See CORDELIA. 

LEAROYD, JOCK, a Yorkshireman, one of the Soldiers 
Three in several stories by Kipling. 

LEGREE, a villainous slave-dealer in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

LEIGH, ‘AMYAS, a gallant son of Devon, who ventures 

@to the Ijy.ies in quest of Rose Salterne, carried off 
by a Spanish don, fights the Spaniards on the Main 
and takes part j~athe battle with the Armada.— 
Westward Ho / (oy rles Kingsley. 
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the heroine of 
which she is carried 
horse to he settled off by 


serene 


in @ grave- 


= 
eos | eae CAPTAIN, a hard c 
c, and srruraataiies & Soottish on 
half-pay, who marries Tabi her 


fortune.—Humphry Giinker, car A ans 

LITTLE TLLEE, the boy in Thackeray’s ballad of the 
name g¥ho narrowly escapes being — by_his 
shipmates; also a leading character in T'rilby, 
George du Maurier 

LITTLE DORRITT,. the heroine of the novel of the 
name by Dickens, a gizl brought up in the Marshalsea 
prison until the release of her father from confine- 
ment for debt; she marries Arthur Clennam. 

LE NELL, the pathetic child who lives with her 

@ grandfather and, terrorised by the scoundrelly Quilp, 
accompanies the former in his wande®ing ) 
the ceuntry.—The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 

LOCHINVAR, a gallant young Highlander who carries 
off his lady-love from her bridegroom and kinsmen 
at Netherby Hall.—Marmion, Scott. 

LOCKIT, a harsh jailer who extorts raoney from his 
prisoners; his daughter, Lucy, in love with Captain 
Macheath, helps the latter to escape, but is jilted 
by him.—The Beggar’s Opera, Gay. : 

LOCKSLEY, the name by which Robin Hood is known, 
taken from his birthplace.—IJvanhoe, Scott. 

LORELEI, a siren of the Rhine who, accorging to 
legend, sits on a rock combing her hair “a 
to entice sailors to their doom on the rocks ¢ 
the hero of a novel of the name, ealing 
with religious questions, by Lord Beaconsfield. 

LOTHARIO, a youthful nobleman of Genoa who 
betrays Calista, the daughter of Sciolto, and is killed 
in a duel.— The Fair Penitent, Rowe. 

LOVELACE, the handsome but heartless libertine who 
betrays Clarissa. —Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson. 

LUMPKIN, TONY, the rough, mischievous, but good- 
natured son of Mrs. Hardcastle by her first husband, 
with a fondness for playing practical jokes.—She 
Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith. 

LYSANDER, a young Athenian in love with Hermia 
and united to her, as Demetrius to Helena (¢.v.), 
after their adventure—A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Shakespeare. 


MAB, ne fairy queen according to the early English 
poets. 
MACBETH, the thane of Glamis, who is incited by his 


wife to treacherously murder King Duncan,— 
Macbeth, Shakespeare. 
Ma HOAKUMCHILD, MR., a schoolmaster in 


ketown, full of facts and statistics, who might 
ave taught much more had ge learnt less.—Hard 
Times, Dickens. 

MACDUFF, the thane of Fife, who kills Macbeth at 
Dunsinane, in accordance with prophecy.—Macbeth, 
Shakespeare. 

MACHEATH, CAPTAIN, a highwayman, a dashing, 
handsome rascal, who swings in love between Polly 
Peachum and Lucy Lockit, and marries the former, 
although it is the latter who helps him to escape 
from jail.— The Beggar's Opera, Gay. 

MacSYCOPHANT, SIR PERTINAX, a Scotsman with 
an Overweening pride in his country and a reve®ence 
for great men; he could never stand straight in the 
presence of the latter, but always ‘* booed, and booed, 
and booed.’’—The Man of the Word, Macklin. 

MADGE WILDFIRE, the demented daughter of Meg 
Murdochson, the gips*# who lost her reason after 
the murder of her illegitimate child. —ThegHeart of 
Midlothian, Scott. 

MADOC, a Welsh prince who, in Southey’s poem of 
the name, is credited with having dis@vered Ameri 
in 1170. 

MAID MARIAN, the lady &f t&& Robin H@od ballads, 
incorrectly assumed to fe the daughter of 
Fitzwalter, who og joing tke outlaw in Sherwood Forest. 

MALAGROWTH®@R. ee @ soured @od sharp- 
tongued old court Tr, made evish by misfortune 
and illness.— The Fortunes of Nigel, Scott. 

MALAMBRUNO, a giant and wizard whose victims 
Don Quixote gallantly attempts to release from 
enchantment.— Don Quiwote, Cervantes. @ 
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a prisoner in the 
recovers his lost memory ; 


w) to marry her lover, Patrick Earnscliff, ia 
Getamce ¢ @ her father’s opposition ; he is otherwise 


and Elshander the Recluse.— 


tt. 

UT, the heroine of a novel by the 

t, which tells the story of Manon 
transported for crime to Louisiana with her lover 
Grieux, of her adventures there, and her death in 
the wilderness with Grieux. 

MANTALINI, MADAME, a London milliner who 

@supports a worthless, foppish husband to whom life 
7 “one dem’d horrid grind.”—WNicholas Nickleby, 

ns. 
NESS, THE, a mae terre, maid-of-all- 
we employed by Sampson Brass and his sister, so 
ned by Dick Swiveller, who afterwards marries 
her.— The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 

MARGARET, sometimes alluded to as Gretchen, the 
girl whom Faust betrays, who murders her infant 
and loses her reason in prison.— Faust, Goethe. 

MARIA, the waiting-woman to the Countess Olivia. 
Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. See MALVOLIO. 

MARIGOLD, DR., a cheap-jack with a big heart and 
a fund of bumorous philosophy, the leading character 
in Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, Dickens. 

MARINA, the daughter of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
whose misadventures form the theme of Shakes- 
peare’s drama, Pericles. 

MARLEY, Scrooge’s late partner, whose ghost appears 
to the old miserly man and helps to bring about his 
change of character.—A Christmas Carol, Dickens. 

MARLOW, SIR CHARLES, the father of Young 
Marlow and the friend of Squire Hardcastle (g¢.v.).— 
She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith. 

MARMION, the hero of a poem of the name by Scott, 
“a tale of Flodden Field.” 

MARPLOT, a good-natured but officious and blundering 
young man, a character in two comedies, The Busy 
Body and Marplot in Lisbon, by Mrs. Centlivre® 

the huntsman hero of Weber’s opera, Wer 
Freischiitz (q.v.). @ 
MERRILEES, a half-crazy gipsy fortune-teller.— 
Guy Mannering, Scott. 

MELNOTTE, CLAUDE, the son of a gardener who 
poses as a prince and marries Pauline (g.v.), but 
parts from her on his deception being discovered ; 
he returns from service in the army to save her and 
her father from ruin and to be reunited to his wife.— 
The Lady of Lyons, Lord Lytton. 

MELUSINA, a French fairy of legend who for a crime 

ondemned to become a serpent one day a week. 
mnt isis HISTOPHELES, the demon attendant upon Faust 
after his compact with the powers of evil.—Faust, 


Goethe. 
MERCUTIO, the friend of Romeo, a lively and witty 
young nobleman.— Rome@and Juliet, Shakespeare. 
, the wizard in the Arthurian legend, beloved 
by V@ien (g¢.v.).—IJdylis of the King, Tennyson. 
MICAWBER, WILKINS, the improvident but ever 
optimistic friend of David, constantly expecting 
@ “ somet os turn up” in the face of continued 
isforti - unsucgpssfwl in every scheme he devises, 
, t after  ennigsatiilg #@ Australia with the ability 
to become a oo avid Copperjield, Dickens. 
MIDDLE,WICK, §ERK tgtireg’ butterman, the 
disliked neighbouw Sonar che a tocratic Sir Geoffrey 
Champneys, to whom he is reconciled through their 
respective sons’ love affairs Our Boys, H. 


yron. 
MIGNON, .a beautiful Italian girl whose love for her 
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prot Wilhelm, is not ret and who loses 
re reason gheroby and dies.—Wilhelm Meister's 


HA (laughing water’’), the wife of 
from a waterfall—Hiawatha, 


ai EI the daughter of Prospero, the magician, 
' ana ts of Ferdinand (g.v.).—The Tempest, 


LA FEE, a sister of King Arthur, who 
treache: plots his death by stealing his magic 
sword Exc and later by means # poison.— 


History of Prince Arthur, Malory. 

MORGIANA, the womar slave ny Ali Baba, who out- 

ewits the Forty ers. kills them with boiling oil, 
and stabs the captain of the band at Ali’s supper- 
table. —The ._ Nights’ Entertainments. 

» TERENCE, a big-hearted Irishman, one 
diers Three in several stories by Kipling. 
MUNCHAUSEN, BARON, the hero of a number of 

marvellous and inc@edible adventures, founded on 

stories told of a German officer wo served in the 

Russian army. 

MUSKETEERS, THE THREE, Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, the companions of D’Artagnan, in the novel 
of the name #y Dumas, afd figuring in other books 
by the same writer. 2 


NANCY, a girl who loves the brutal burglar, Bill Sikes, 
and after trying to dissuade him from joining in a 
projected robbery is killed by him.—Oliver Twist, 

ick 

NEWCOME, COLONEL, a gallant, simple-minded 
gentleman who, after lofing his fortune, lives in 
retirement in the Charterhouse; his son, Clive, the 
hero of the novel, gdopts art as a career and eventu- 
ally marries his cousin, Ethel.—TZhe Newcomes, 
Thackeray 

NICKLEBY. NICHOLAS, the son of a country gentle- 
man, who seeks his own fortune, first as an usher in 
Squeers’ school, Dotheboys Hall, and later as a 
member of a travelling theatrical company, which 
he leaves for a business post in London ; his fortunes 
are involved with those of an ill-used boy named 
Smike (g.v.); his mother, Mrs. Nickleby, is noted 
for her inconsequent style of conversation.— 
Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

NIGEL, LORD, a young nobleman of the days of 
James I. whose property is heavily mortgaged, and 
who seeks his fortune in London, where he en- 
counters many adventures and misfortunes; he 
marries Margaret R#nsay, a watchmaker’s daughter. 
—The Fortunes of Nigel, Scott. 

NORNA, “ of the Fitful Head,” in real life Ulla Troil, 
whose baseborn son becomes Cleveland, the pirate ; 
he? reason affected by her ill-usage@and deception, 
she finally recovers her senses.— The Pirate, Scott. 

NORVAL, a boy found as an abandoned infant by a 
shepherd and adopted by him, the secret of his 
birth @s the son of ord Douglas being revealed 
later; he is killed by his stepfather, Lord Randolph, 
and his mother’s self-inflicted@death completes the 
tragedy.—Douglas, Home. 

» @ disreputable but amusing corporal in the 
ragged army of Sir John Falstaff—The Merry 
Wiwwes of Windsor and Henry V., Shakespeare. 


e 


OBERON, king of the fairies and husban®®of Titania.— 
A Midsummer Nigh{’s Dream, Shakespeare. 

OGILVY, GAVIN, t sinw@®le, lovable minister of 
Thrums, the story of whose love for Babbie, “‘ the 
Egyptian,” is the theme of Zhe Little Minister, y 
Sir J. M. Barrie. 

OGLEBY, LORD, a foppish old nobleman, who tries to 
make up as a young man, with a great deal of 
‘brushing, oiling, screwing, and winding up.’— 
The Clandestine Marriage, Colman and Garrick. 

OLD MORTALITY, a leading character in the novel 
of the name by Scott, an antiquary who wanders 
about restoring the names and effigies of tombstones. 

OLIVER, the brother of Orlando (q.v.), whom he hates, 
but to whom he is reconciled in the Fo. ‘st of Ardq@m, 
where Orlando saves his life; he n@rries Celia, 
Rosalind’s companion.—As You Like dt, Shake- 
speare. @e 
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Night, Shakespeare. 
OP. the daughter of Polonius and Sister of 
artes; in love with Hamlet, she loses her reason 
consequent on his feigned madness and behaviour 
to her, and drowns herself.—Hamlet, Shakespeare. 
r@) O, the younger son of Sir Rowland de Boys 


and the Jover of Rosalind, whom he meets in the 


Forest of Arden.—As You Like It, espeare. 
Also a paladin of Charlemagne, the hero of the 
medizwval romances, Orlando Innamorato, 


Bojardo, and Orlando Furioso, by Ariosto. 

ORSON, the twin-brother of Valentine, who, suckled 
as an infant by a bear, becomes a ‘“‘ wild€nan of the 
woods,” and is united to his brother years later.— 

Valentine and Orson, a 15th-century rom%&nce. 

‘ORTHERIS, STANLEY, a sharp-witted Cockney with 
@ passion ed = one of the Soldiers Three in several 
stories by Ki 

OSBALDISTONE, Fi FRANK, the hero of Rob Roy, by 
Scott, a youth in love with Diana Vernon; among 
other characters of the name are Sir Hildebrand, 
Frank’s uncle, and his cousins Thorncliff, the bully, 
and the villainous Bashleigh, who is killed by 
Rob Roy. 

O’SHANTER, TAM, the hero of Burns’ humorous 
poem of the name, a_farmer who, riding by the 
kirk of Alloway at night, well primed with liquor, 
encounters a number of witches at their dance, and 
just escapes from their pursuit, though his mare 
loses her tail. e 

, a2 Moor, in command of the army of Venice, 
who kills his wife Desdemona after Iago (q¢.v.) has 
poisoned his mind regarding ler fidelity; he kills 
himself in remorse.—Othello, Shakespeare. 

O’TRIGGER, SIR LUCIUS, a fire-eating, fortune- 
hunting Irishman, a friend of Captain Absolute.— 
The Rivals, Sheridan. 

OVERREACH, SIR GILES, a filint-hearted, un- 
scrupulous man whose schemes go awry through his 
covetousness, his daughter marrying Allworth, whom 
he hoped to dupe.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Massinger. 


PAGE, MR., a gentleman of Windsor, whose wife 
assists Mistress Ford to fool Sir John Falstaff; his 
daughter, “‘sweet Anne Page,” is in love with 
Fenton.—The Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare. 
A » a maidservant who is tempted by her 
master, a rich young squire, but who preserves her 
virtue, marries the would-be rake and reforms hgn.— 
Pamela, RicBardson. 

PAN, PETER, the elfin hero of Sir J. M. Barrie’s play 
of ‘the name, *‘ the boy who never grows up.”’ 

PANDARUS, a pimp who gcts as go-between for 
Troilus and Cressida, the word “ pande?”’ being 
derived from his name.—Troilus and Cressida, 
Shakespeare. 

PANGLOSS, DR., a priggish pedant, much given to 
quotations, who becomes tutor to Dick Dowlas, son 
of the ex-chandler peer.— The Heir-at-Law, Colman. 

PANTAGRUEL, the son of Gargantua (q.v.), a giant 
whose achievements are related in Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, Rabelais. 

PANURGE, amusing rascal, with a penchant for 
practical jokes, who becomes he bosom companion 
of Pantagruel.—Pantafuel, Rabelais. 

PANZA, SANCHO, the squire of Don Quixote, a short, 

quat man of ready wit and ¥ little commonsense ; 
he rides an ass of the name of Dapple.— Don Quizote, 
Cervantes. 

PAROLLES, a boastful and craven-hearted man in the 
retinue of the Count of Rousillon.—All’s Well That 
Ends Well, Shakespeare. 

PARZIVAL, SIR, or SIR PERCEVAL, a knight of the 
Round Table, to whom is vouchsafed a glimpse of 
the Holy Grail. 

PAULINE, the daughter of 
@M. Deschg pelles, a merchant, whose love story is 
the themat Lord Lytton’s play, The Lady of Lyons. 
See MELNOTTE, f@UDE. 


‘beauty’ of Lyons, 


- and surveyor, who - 
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ANIEL, fhe rough but tender-hearted 

brother ot Vavid’s old nurse, a fisherman of 

Yarmouth, and uncle of Little Em’ly (¢.v.); his 

son, Ham, is the latter’s lover and is drowned while 

attempting to save her betrayer, Steerforth, from 
the sea.— David Copperfield, Dickens. 

PERDITA, the daughter of Leontes and Hermione 
(g.v.), who is abandoned as an infant, brought up 
by a shepherd, and courted by Florizel, son of the 

é King of Bohemia, who marries her after her identity 
pal been discovered.— The Winter's (ale, Shake- 


PEREGRINE PICKLE, the hero of a flovel of the name 
by Smollett, a boorish spendthrift whose hot temper 
involves him in many misfortunes. 

PETRUCHIO, a gentleman of Vero who takes it 
on himself to tame Baptista’s daughter Katharina, 
“the shrew.’-—The Taming of the Shrew, Shakes- 


speare. 

PICKWICK, SAMUEL, a simple-minded, kindly. 
hearted old gentleman, the chairman of the Pick- 
wick Club, whose amusing adventures form the 
theme of sh Pickwick Papers, Moo See 
WELLER. SNODGRASS, JINGLE, and TUP 

PINCH, TOM, a Pecksniff’s clerk, an honest, s ple, 
fellow devoted to the organ; his sister, “Ruth, 
equally lovable, marries his friend, John Westlock.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit Dicekns. 

PISTOL, Falstaff’s ‘‘ ancient,” or ensign, a loud-voiced 
and unscrupulous bully; he marries Dame Quickly 
of the Eastcheap tavern.—The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Henry IV., Shakespeare. 

PLAGIARY, SIR FRETFUL, a pretentious playwright, 
irritated by criticism, whose work is all borrowed 
from various sources.—The Critic, Sheridan. 

PODSNAP, JOHN, a pompous, self-satisfied man of 
** Society,’’ eminently respectable and methodical, 
having taken Providence, so to speak, under his 
protection, and with articles of a faith and school 
which may properly be called Podsnappery.—Our 
Mutual Friend, Dickens. 

POLONIUS, the aged chamberlain at the court of 
Denmark, the father of Laertes and Ophelia; he 
is killed by Hamlet while eavesdropping in a room, 
the prince believing that his victim is King Claudius. 
—Hamilet, Shakespeare. 

PORTIA, an heiress in love with Bassanio, whose debt 
tog Antonio leads to Shylock’s importunate claim ; 
pee dress of a law doctor she defends Antonio and 

verly outwits the Jew.—ThqM erchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare. 

POYSER, MRS., a sharp-tongued, shrewd old lady in 
Adam Bede, George Eliot. 

PRIG, BETSEY, a monthly nurse, a partner of Sarah 
Gamp (q.v.), and her equal in ignorance and vulgarity. 

E, DR., a simple-minded, lovable, and devout 
clergyman, who is the hero of Goldsmith’s novel, 
The Vicar of Wakefield; other leading characters 
are: his son, Moses, a simpleton, who is swindled at 
a fair; his daughters, Olivia and Sophia, the former 
tricked into a marriage by Squire Thornhill, and“the 
latter rescued from abduction by the squire’s uncle, 
Sir William, who marries her. 

PROSPERO, the ex-Duke of Milan, whe wrecked on a 
desert island, becomes a magician, with Ariel (¢.v.) 
for his familiar spirit.—The Tempest, Shakespeare. 
See ND . 

PRY, PAUL, an idle, meddling busybody, a character 
in the comedy of the same name by Poole. 

PRYNNE, HESTER, the tragic heroinegot The & Scarlet, 
Letter, Hawthorne. 

F, MR., a critic who BrocKkms himseR “a Diy- 
fessor of the art of puffing.”— The Critic, Sheridan. 
PURE, SIMON, an American Quaker, whe is im- 
personated by rue. en @reienwel& and is 
himself treated as ah impostor tintil matters are put 
right, but in the meantime Feignwell has forestalled 
him in marrying an heiress —A Bold Stroke for a 

Wife, Mrs, Centlivre. 
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QUIGELY, | | Le esiert } 
Sir John F : marries the 
seen cee Puen jn fares 


ae Oe covert of Te. Caius, the physician, and th 
Anne Page and her suitors.—T. 


1 “yt ee . Shakespeare. - 
ann DANIEL, repulsive and malicious” dwarf, 
. who styles himself a ship-breaker, but lives more on 
advancing m oney to seamen and rent-collecting ; 
he is drownedjgn the Thames while escaping to avoid 
arrest for va oA crimes.— The Old Curiosity Shop, 


Dickens. 
QUINCE, ae. 8 a carpenter, a companion of Bottom 
v.), and the manager of the play Pyramus and 
ivisbe. staged for the Duke.—A Midsummer Night's 
oe Shakespeare. 


oak ROISTER DOISTER, a vain, turbulent fellow 
who courts a wealthy widow named Constance 
without effect, the leading character in a comedy 
of the name—the first of its kind in English—by 
Nicholas — (cire. 1534). 

RANDOM, RO ERICK, a selfish and often mean- 
minded Mention ne’er-do-well, who seeks his fortune 
in various countries and passes through many 
adventures among people of a disreputable class, 
the hero of a novel of the name by Smollett. 

. & prince of Abyssinia, who escapes from 
the paradise assigned to him, and with his sister and 
a poet friend roams the world in quest of happiness ; 
in the end, disillusioned, he returns to his “* happy 
valley.’’—Rasselas, Dr. Johnson. 

REBECCA, the beautiful Jewess, daughter of Isaac, 
who falls in love with Ivanhoe, but has to relinquish 
him to the Lady Rowena.—IJvanhoe, Scott. 

RED CROSS KNIGHT, THE, a pure-minded knight, 
representative of St. George, who slays a dragon 
(symbolical of evil) and marries Una (q.v.).—The 
Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

REDGAUNTLET, the hero of a novel of the name by 
Scott, dealing with a conspiracy on behalf of 4he 
Young Pretender. r 

REECE, CAPTAIN, ge skipper of the Mantelpiece, 
who is beloved by his crew for the attentions he pays 
them, and marries a number of his relations to his 
shipmates.— The Bab Ballads, Sir W. S. Gilbert. 

REGAN, one of Lear’s daughters who, like her sister, 
Goneril, treats her father scurvily; she is poisoned 
by Goneril out of jealousy.—King Lear, Shake- 
speare. 

REYNARD, the principal character in the medieval 
beast-epic, Reynard the Foz, a satire on the state of 


any. 

RIDD, JOHN, “ girt Jan,”’ the stalwart farmer who is 
the lover of Lorna Doone (q.v.) and carries her off 
from the outlaws of Exmoor.—Lorna Doone, Black- 
more. 

RINALDO, a paladin of Chgrlemagne and cousin of 
Orlando (q.v.), whose rival in love he is for Angelica.— 
Orlan@® Furioso, Ariosto. 

AN WINKLE, 


RIP VAN the hero of the story of the name 
by Washington Irving, who slept for twenty years in 
aoe Kaatgskil gMountains. 
a bert th a MacGregor, the outlaw 
riends F Osbaldistone.—Rob Roy, 
RODERI 


—— on outlaW c Sy gvhose encounter 

and gallant hafta -hand fig~t with Fitz-James, 
**the Saxon,” is told in Scott’s poem, The Lady of 
the Lake. 

ROLAND, the bravest of Charlemagne’s paladins (in 
Italian ppmance styled Orlando), who was slain at 


5 


& Sammie, wales of ¥ 


seeks ref e in the Forest of Arden, where, in 

"she encounters Orlando (q.v.)g in the 

nts igs fall in love and are married 

ANTE, yes pas which became the charger 
_ of Don Quixote.—Don Quixote, Cervantes. 


Rotherwod, who marries Ivanhoe.—Ivanhoe, Scott. 

RUDGE, ABY, a half-witted fellow, usually 
accompaied by his pet raven, Grip, who becomes 
involved in the Gorgon Riots, is condemned, but 
reprieved to end his days peacefully.—Barnaby 
Rudge, Dickens. 

RUSTAM, a hero of Persian mythology, who fights a 
Homeric battle with Aatendlns. celebrated in 
romance. 2 


ST. EVREMONDE, the name of the French marquis 
and of his son, known as Charles Darnay, con- 
demned by the Revolutionary tribunal in Paris.— 
A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens. 

SAWYER, BOB, a rollicking, impecunious young 
medical student whom Mr. Pickwick meets; he sets 
up in practice in Bristcy without success.—The 
Piekwick et Dickens. 

CHEHERAZADE, the bride of the Sultan Schahriah, 
who, to defeat his véw to slay each wife the morning 
after marriage, relates a series of stories which 
compel his interest and save her life.—The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

SCHLEMIHL, PETER, a man who sells his shadow 
and has cause to regret his silly bargain; the hero 
of a German story of the name by Chamisso. 

SCROOGE, EBENEZER, a miserly, flint-hearted “‘ old 
hunks,’”” a London merchant, whose character is 
transformed by a series of visions vouchsafed to 
him one Christmas.—A Christmas Carol, Dickens. 

SEBASTIAN, twin brother to Viola (qg.v.), a youth of 
Messaline who, being mistaken for Viola while the 
latter is in man’s disguise, is married by the Countess 
Olivia.— Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 

SHALLOW, a foolish corgntry justice, given to boasting 
of his early escapades.— The Merry Wives of Windsor 
and Henry IV., Shakespeare. 

SHANDY, TRISTRAM, the titular hero of the novel 
of we name by Sterne. See UNCLF,, TOBY, TRIM 
and WADMAN. 

SHARP, BECKY, the attractive but unprincipled girl 
who marries Rawdon Crawley, intrigues with Lord 
Steyne, and after a career as an adventuress attaches 
herself to Joseph Sedley, whom she fleeces of all his 
money.—Vanity Fair, ries sonia 

» ~*' She-who-must-be-obeyed, ** Ayesha,” the 
mysterious Arabian-born queen, who has lived 
through many centuries to be the priestess-ruler of 
an African people; the heroine of Sir H. Rider 
Haggard’s romances She, Ayesha, and other stories. 

SHYLOCK, the Jew who claims his “‘ pound? of flesh ”’ 
from Antonio under the latter’s bond, agg is defeated 
in his purpose by Portia.—The Merchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare. © 9 

SIKkur'ninw, the fearless warrior hero of the 

Nibelungenlied, who ia and marries Chriemhijd 

(q.U.). 

SIKES, BILL, a preted burglar, an associate of Fagin 
(q.v.) who murders his paramour, Nancy, and meets 
a tragic death while endeavouring to escape from 
justice.—Oliver Twist, Dickens. 

SILVER, LONG JOHN, a one-legged ex-pirate, who, as 
cook, accompanies the Hispaniola on its adventurous 
expedition to the island of buried treasure, 
Treasure Island, R. L. Stevenson. 

AD, a merchant of Bagdad who wakes sey. 
voyages and encounters numerous adve.jures, whi 
he tells to one Hindbad, a porter.—The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. — 
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Jarndyce.— Ble eens 
IR, a country bumpkin, cousin Jus 
all ow, who presumes to w@& ‘ oe Anne Page.” 
—The Merry Wives of Windsor, S 
CHRISTOPHER, 


a tinker whee sn drunk, 
nd wakes to find 


is “carried into a nobleman’s house a 
he is 


himself treated as a great lord, after whi 


entertained by the performance of The Taming of. 


the Shrew, Shakespeare. 

f poor, half-starved boy, actually the son of 
Ralph Nickleby (uncle of Nicholas), wom the latter 
meets at Dotheboys Hak; he runs away to join 


Nicholas and remains under his protection toehis | T 


death.—Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 
SNAKE, -» a treacherous man, the ally of Lady 
Sneerwell, who, if it were known that he had been 
betrayed into an honest action, would lose every 
friend he had in the world. oe School for Scandal, 


Sheridan. 
SNEER e*LADY, a ar expert in the use of a 
. Slanderous tongue.—The School for Scandal, 


Sheridan. 

SNODGRASS, AUGUSTUS, a poetical young man, a 
member of the Pick®ick Club; &e marries Emily 
Wardle.— The Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

SNOUT, TOM, a tinkef, one of Bottom’s companions 
in the performance of the play Pyramus aud Thisbe.— 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare. 

SNUG, a joiner, another of Bottom’s fellow-players.— 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare. 

SPENLOW, MR., the father of Dora, David’s “ child- 
wife,”’ a proctor with a mild-natured partner named 
Jorkins to whom he @efers as a man of sternness, 
averse to any indulgent course of action which he 
himself might be inclined to follow.— David Copper- 
field, Dickens. 

SQUEERS, WACKFORD, the brutal schoolmaster of 
Dotheboys Hall, who starves and ill-treats Smike 
(q.v.), and under whom Nicholas Nickleby serves for 
a time as an usher.—WNicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 

STANDISH, MILES, the Puritan captain, in love with 
Priscilla, to whom he sends John Alden (q.¥.) to plead 
his suit.—The Courtship of Miles Standish, Long- 


fellow. 

STEERFORTH, JAMES, the old school friend of David, 
who betrays Little Em’ly and is later drowned in a 
shipwreck off Yarmouth.—David Copper/ield, 
Dickens. 

STEYNE, MARQUIS OF, a nobleman of high position, 
but selfish and lax in morals, who carries on an 
intrigue with Becky Sharp wéile the latter is Rawdon 
Crawley’s wife.—Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 

STIGGINS, a hypocritical and drunken Methodist pastor 
who imposes upon Mrs. Weller, but is exposed by her 
husband.—e@ le Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

STRULDBRUGS, the miserable inhabitants of Lugg- 
nagg, who cannot die but linger on with their 
infirmities.—Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 

SURFACE, CHARLES, theS%ay, good-heagted scape- 
grace, who loves Sir Peter Teazle’s ward, Maria, and 
is a contrast to hig hypocritical brother, Joseph, who 
for a time deceives Sir Peter.—The School for 
Scandal, Sheridan. 

SWIVELLER, DICK, a good-hearted, smart and 
amusing young clerk in the employ of Sampson Brass, 
remarkable for his flowery language ; he marries the 
Marchidness (¢.v.) and comes into money.—The 
Old Curioagty Shop, Dickens. 


TALUS, a man of iron, “ unmovable and resistless 
without end,”’ who carries with him an iron flail with 
which to beat out falsehood and unfold the truth; a 
follower of Sir Artegal whom he helps to rescue 
from the power of the Amazon queen, Radigund.— 
The Faérie Queene, Spenser. 

TANCRED, a Crusader who falls in love with a pagan 
lady, Corinna, and unknowingly slays her; himself 

@ wounded, « battle, he is cared for by Erminia (@.v.).— 
Jerusale™® Delivered, Tasso. 

TANNHAUYSER, a Teutonic Knight of German legend 
who yields him¢ to the spell of Venus, and later 


vain, “old-fashioned, 


the Gordon Riots, and loses both "esa, — 

Pons Dickens. « 

ARTUFFE, a religious impostor who preys upon his 
dupes with success, until his exposure and arrest 
for theft.— Tartuffe, Moliére. 

ARTARIN, of Tarascon, the hero of aseries of stories 

by Alphonse Daudet, a great boaster who, @ccording 

éis own story, passes turough incredible 
adventures. 

TEAZLE, LADY, the young wife of Sir Peter Teazle. 
who thoughtlessly involves herse¥ in an intrigue 
with the hypocritical Joseph Surf: but is saved 
from disgrace.—The School for Scandal, Sheridan. 

TESS, the tragic heroine of Thomas Hardy’s novel, 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, a girl who is cruelly wro 
and who suffers the death penalty for the murde ‘of 
her betrayer. 

TEUFELSDROCKH, HERR, a German phig:sopher 
with a new philosophy of clothes, in which he 
satirises shams in general and particular, thi 
character in Sa Resartus, Carlyle. 

THORNHILL, SQ , & young country gentleman 
who lures Olivia, Dr. Primrose’s daughter, into what 
he thinks is a mock marriage, but which proves to be 
legal; he is nephew of Sir William Thornhill, who 
befriends the Doctor and his family, and marries 
Sophia, Olivia’s younger sister—WThe Vicar of 
Wakefield, Goldsmith. See BURCHELL. 

ERT, SIR, the name given to the cat in the 

medizval beast-epic, Reynard the Fox 

TITANIA, wife of Oberon and queen of the fairies, 
whom her husband, in revenge for a slight, places 
under a spell, so that she falls in love with Bottom 
(qg.v.) whose head has been transformed into that of 
an ass.—A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shakespeare. 

TOBY, UNCLE, the uncle of Tristram Shandy, an old 
officer wounded in the French wars, the incarnation 
of simplicity and kindness of nature.—Tristram 
Shandy, Sterne. 

TOPSY, a young, ingenuous girl slave in the St. Clair 
hinge ncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher 

owe 

TOJJCHSTONE, a clown whose quaint wit is touched 

with wisdom.—As You Like It, Shakespeare. 

TA \ILBY, a beautiful artist’s m del, who, after a love 
affair, becomes a famous sing@r under the mesmeric 
influence of Svengali, a Hungarian; the heroine of 
a novel of the name, dealing with art-student life in 
Paris, by George du Maurier. 

TRIM, CORPORAL, the faithful and simple servant of 
Uncle Toby.— Tristram Shandy, Sterne. 

TRISTRAM, SIR, a knight of the Round Table, whose 
unhappy love for Iseult, his uncle Mark’s wife, 
brings about much trouble and his death.—The 
History of Prince Arthur, Malory, and Idylis a the 
King, Tennyson. 

TRUNNION, COMMODORE, a one-eyed, aitea old 
sailor whose household is run on the lines of a ship, 
the servants sleeping in hammo2ks and taking 
watches.— Peregrine Pickle, Smollett. 

TUPMAN, TRACY, a d&ndified young man with an 
amorous eye, a companion of Mr. Pickwgk in his 
travels.— The Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 

TURVEYDROP, MR.., a selfish and conceited dancing- 
master, a ‘‘ model of deportment.'g— Bleak Housg, 
Dickens. : 

TWIST, OLIVER, an orphan®soy brougtt up 
workhouse ree afterwards’ thrown into the comp 
of Fagin and his yee yf thieves, but who 4nds eau 
friends, and ed from “further «langer.— 
Oliver Twist, Dick# 

TYBALT, a hot-tampered young nobleman of the 

Capulets in Verona and cousin of Juliet; he kills 

Mercutio and is himself slain in a fight with Romeo.— 

Romeo and Juliet, Shakespeare, ry 
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UGOLINO, a count of Pisa, cruelly starved to death | VIOLA, a*young lady of Messaline, tyrin to 0 Sebastian 


with some of his > tamer, theo 


masbinaticns of his political .—Inferno, } 
; t Z accom Si 
be i ging Pe ye ey 


in their adventures and. p+ rms deeds of valour 


. with his axe.—Allan mane Sir H. Rider 
UNA, the personification of truth, a baant 1 to 
whom: Gicsinne sacks the Red Cross ht to be 


pas hampien to free her father and mother from the 
a dread dragon many adventures and 
> 3 sbcess of his mission,*she marries him.— The 


aérie Queene, Spense 
UNCLE TOM, the faithful and pious negro slave hero of 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe’ s story 
» 


of the evils of slavery in America 
iis ged wi “with a soul, who 
marries a morta& to her his undoing ; theheroine 
s a + eee romance of the name by De la Motte 
ouqui 


VALENTINE, one of the two gentlemen of Verona, 
@he lover and subsequently husband of Silvia, 
daughter of the Duke of Milan. The Two Gentlemen of 

V a, Shakespeare ; also the name of the brother 
of aret, Faust’s victim; attempting to take 
e upon Faust, he is killed by Mephistopheles. 

. the twin-brother of Orson (q.v.) and 
son of Alexander, Emperor of Constantinople, and 
Queen Bellisant; is carried off as an infant by his 
uncle, King Pepin, and brought up by him. 
Valentine and Orson, a 15th-century romance. 

, JEAN, an ex-convict who, rising to high 
position through industry, is dragged down again by 
the relentless hand of the law, but through all his 
misfortunes displays patience and courage.—Les 
Misérables, Hugo. 

VARDEN, DOLLY, the pretty, roguish daughter of a 
locksmith in Clerkenwell, who marries Joe Willet 
and becomes mistress of the Maypole Inn.— Barnaby 
Rudge, Dickens. 

VATHEK, a caliph who commits himself to terrible 
crimes under the influence of malignant spirits, and 
is consigned to the Abyss of Eblis.—Vathek, Beck- 


ford. 
VERGES. See DOGBERRY. 
VERNON, DIAN 


marries Frank Osbaldistone. 
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A, the charming heroine of Scott’s 
Rob Roy, an ardent Jacobite like her father; she 


rane f she adopts male d 
srs service ef Orsino, Duke of Illyria, whom 
mate marrige Twelfth Night, Shakespeare. 


achantress who bewitches Merlin (¢.v.).— 
LADY OF 


VIVIEN 
The Tdulls Of the King, Tennyson. 
THE LAKE. 


Py 
ADMAN, WIDOW, a lady who “sets her cap” 
at Uncle ‘oby and nearly succeeds in Snicapping 
him into miarriage.—Yristram Shandy, Stern 


WEGG, SILAS, the keepér of a fruit-stall, a — 
Sascai, who becomes “ reader” to Mr. Boffin (q.v.) and 
endeavours vainly to victimise his employer.—Our 
Mutual Fyiend, Dickens. t 

the one-time ‘‘ boots” at the White 
Hart Iniv who becomes the faithful servant of Mr. 
Pickwick; a typical sharp-witted, humorous 
Londoner with a f€nd of stories, +The Pickwick 
Papers, Dickens. 

» TONY, father of Sam, driver of a coach 
between London and Dorking, with no knowledge of 
anything outside his business; he marries a widow 
and ever afteF is insistent’ upon the artfulness of 
“* widders.”’— The Pickwick @apers, Dickens, 

WIMBLE, WILL, a simple, good-natured and amusing 
member of Sir Roger de Coverley’s Club.—The 
Spectator, Addison. 

WINKLE, NATHANIEL, the alleged sportsman member 
of the Pickwick Club, whose failures to live up to his 
reputation amuse his companions.—The Pickwick 
Papers, Dickens. 

WARDLE, MR., a jolly, hearty country gentleman 
who entertains Mr. Pickwick and his friends at his 
Sica at Dinglexy, Dell—The Pickwick Papers, 

ickens. 


YELLOWPLUSH, MR., a London West-End illiterate 
footman, the fictitious author of humorous sketches 
by Thackeray. 

YORICK, the jester to the King of Denmark, “‘ a fellow 
of infinite jest and most excellent fancy,’’ whose 
skull Hamlet apostrophises in the graveyard.— 
Hamlet, Shakespeare. 


ZANONI, the hero of a novel of the name by Lord 
Lytton, a man with power over spirits and able to 


prolong life. 
. See ABYDOS, THE BRIDE OF, 
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AF—Cornwall. 

AG—Apyrshire. td 
AH—Norfolk. e 
AI—Meath. 

AJ—Yorkshire (N.R.). 
AK—Bradford. — 
AL—Nottinghamshire. 
AM—Wiltshire. 

AN—West Ham. e 
AO—Cumberland. 


AP—Sussex (East). e 


AR—Hertfordshire. 
AS—Nairn. 
AT—Kingston-on-Hull. 
AU—Nottingham. 
AV—Aberdeenshire. 
AW-—Salop (Shropshire). 
AX—Monmouthshire. 
AY—Leicestershire. 
AZ—Belfast. 


B—Lancashire. 

BA—Salford. . 
BB—Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BC—Leicester. 
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BH—Buckinghamshire. ® 
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BV—Blackburn. 
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CB Blackburn. 
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CR—Southampton. 
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aa { Gloucestershire? 
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DJ—St. Helens. 
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DN—York. 
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DP—Reading. 
DR—Plymouth. 
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